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Thursday y ^.'Ard February 1871. 

Ordered^^^^^ a Select CommitU e be appointed to inquire iulo the Finance and 
Fiiiauciui Sj^^^^ration of India. 


Thursday y 9th March 1871. 


W&f^deredy TiiA^t the Coiiiniiltec do consist of Twenty-two membersj 
Committee nominated as follows: — 


Mr. Ayi-ton. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. (hawford. 

Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. lleckcti Denison. 
Sir C. Wingfield. 

"Mr. Kastwick. 

Mr. Dickinson, 

Mr. Boiirke. 

Mr. Caiidlish. 


Sir J. Elphinstoue. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. llirley. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Beach. 

Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr, Ilcrtnoii. 

Mr. M'Clurc. 

Mr. Cro«s. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Giant Duff. 


Ordn^edi That the Committee have power to send lor persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered^ That S.evt n he the fpiorum of the Committee. 


Thursday y 30^// March 1871. 

Ordered^ That the ('ommittee do consist ol* Twenty-four Members. 

Ordered^ That Sir Wilfrid JLarcson and Mr. Towhr be added to the Committee. 


Triday ^ 28/4 April 1871. 

Ordcredy That the Comraiitcc do consist of Twenty-six Members. 

Ordered y I'liAT Mr. Ilaviland-Harke and Mr. Charles JDalrymple be added to the Com- 
mittee. 


Wednesday y ^rd May 1871. 


Ordered, That the Petition from Bombay, for revision of taxation and public expendi- 
ture, and lor redress of grievances, he rel'erred to tlie Comiiiitte**. 

Ordered, That the Petition of members of Bombay Association and other native inhabi- 
tants of Bombay Presidency, for inquiry, be referred to the Committee. 


Wednesday, 7 ih Jane 1871. 

Ordewd, That the Commift.ee do consist of Twenty-seven Members. 
Ordei'tdy That Sir Stajfhrd Tor Ihcote be added to the Committee. 


Taesday, 18/4 July 1871 


Ordered, That the several Accounts of the Government of India [presented nth February 
and llth Alay'J be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Coiniiiittee have power to report their Observations, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, to The House. 
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R E P O K, T. 


THE SELEJCT COMMITTEE appointed “to enquire into the Einanck 

and Financial Administration of India Have considered the 

matters to them referred, and have agreed to the following REPORT : — 


1. Yotjr Committee have thought, it «lesirablc to proceed with their enquiry 
in the order of the Heeeipt and Expenditure, as shown in the Accounts of the 
Government of India referred to the (’oininittec*, before entering into the con- 
sideration of the more general qu<‘stions affecting the Finances of India : they 
have accordingly examined numerous witnesses conversant with the various 
branches of the revenue of India, from whom information has hecn derived 
respecting the cirtmmstanccs under which ihc rt'venuc of India has been 
raised to its gross amount of .'»0,9Ol,0ftl L shown in the Account for lHC!)-70; 
the conditions under \vlii(di it is colh;cted ; and the contingencie.s which "may 
influence its amount in future. 

2. Your Committee find it impossible in the present Session it) conclude this 
brunch of tlieir investigation, or to proceed with the (lupiiry respecting the 
nature of the exiiciiditure and its relations to tlie revenue, and they therefore 
recommend that the Committee be re-appointed at the commencement of the 
next Session to protJeed with the cntpiiry. 

. 3 . Yonr Committee have, however, been much impressed with the evidence 
which has been laid before them respecting the directions which wctc given by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, in the year 18(»2, to extend tin; 
system of permanent settlement of the land revenue prevailing in some of the 
liengal provinci;s to other parts of India. 

4. They have not yet been able to receive tin* evidence of tho.se by whom the 
directions wen? either rct;ommcnded or issued. Whilst, therefore, they ubstgin 
from expn^ssing any opinion on the question, they think it right that the 
attention of the Secretary of State for Imlia in Council .should be called to this 
evidtaiee, in order that he may reconsi<ler the subject, and, in the meantime, 
determine whether stc])s should not be taken to suspend any |'iii'tl)er pro- 
ceeding.s to carry out the Despatch of his predecessor. 

r». Your Committee liave found that the evidence presented to them is, in 
some respects, wanting in precision, in consequence of the accounts in India 
not having been prepared in such a manner as to show the results which 
sluiuld be known to enable a judgment to be formed on important ques- 
tions afleeting the finances. Your Committee therefore recommend that 
instructions should be given by the Government of India to some competent 
officer to ensure statements of account being ])rep{u-ed on a uniform basis, 
and in sufficient dtdail, by the officers of account for each of the subordinate 
governments, with exact explanations of iinp<>rtant changes of system, an<l 
of the causes of increase or deerflase of amounts in each case, for the year 
1850-57, and the years 1869-70 and 1870-71, i« order that these statements 
may be laid before the Committee at the beginniny of the next Session. 

6. The questions which liave been i>ut to the witnesses already examined, 
and their replies, will sufficiently indicate the nature of the accounts required, 
and the Estimates laid upon the table of the House for the Naval, Military, 
^nd Miscellaneous Civil Expenditure both for the Effective and Non*OTective 
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Services by Her^ajesty’s Government, will explain the extent to wb|m'infor- 
inatibn is afFordiff to the House of Commons respecting the public exj^diturc. 

7. Your Committee also desire that in all cases where the Indiajh Govern- 
ment has embi^ked in any special enterprise, such as harbouj|^’ railways, 
irrigation;! and other public works, telegraphy, transport, an^ baukihk, a balance 
sheet for JtM two years, at least, should be prepared^ mafljuesting the 
sources of m^me|and the expense as charged under the vamus.Ji^ds of the 
accounts sf general\e;wenditure ; also statements showing, for a suitable series 
of years, thk amount of capital expended and the balance o^roftt or loss. 

B. Your\Co|amuttee ore further of opinion that it woidd facilitate their 
investigations if the officer- by whom the preparation of the desired statements 
of accounts is supervised, should personally bring them before l;he Committee, 
to give whatever explanation may be required. 

9. It will be observed that the evidence already taken has been chiefly 
derived from official sources, but your Committee would be glad to receive the 
evidence of any inhabitant of India, whether of Indian or European extraction, 
who may desire to appear before them for the purpose, of giving accurate and 
useful information, which, by its comprehensive intelligence, may be likely to 
assist the Committee in their enquiries and future deliberations. 


18 Julv 1871. 



,C V. J 

PRQCEJlDXNaS OF f HE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday^ IC^A March 1871 . 


MBMABBS PRBSBNT ; 


' Grant DuflT. 

;lih Hernion. 

/Mr. Fawcett. 

. Mr. Bhiey. 

flir C. Wingfield. 

/ Mr. Dickinson. 

• Mr. Denison. 

Sir J. Blphinstone. 

■ Mr • Elastwick. 

Sir Thomas Bazley. 

Mr, Uaring. 

Mr. Ayrton was called to the Chair. 

[ Adjourned 


Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Caudlish. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Ayrton. 

Sir I>. Wedderburri. 
Mr, Crawford. 

Mr. Beach, 

Mr. Cave. 

Air. liourke. 


till Fiiday, 21th March, at Twelve o'clock. 


Friday J 24 M March 1871 . 


M12MBKHB PIIKSKNT : 

Air. Ayui'OH in the (Uiair. 

Mr. Hennoii. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Kastwick. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Grant Dufll 
Mr. Cave. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Sir Uartle Frcre was examined. 

[Adjourn^fd till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 


Air. Crawford. 

Air. Baring. 

Air. Birloy. 

Air. Beach. 

Air. I'^iwcett. 

Air. MH;:iure. 

Sir D. Weddorburn. 
♦Sir J. KIpliinstone. 
Air. Candlish. 


2 ^uesday^ 28 //r March 1871 , 


Mr. M'Clurc. 
Mr. .1. B. Smitli. 
Sir T. Bazley. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 
Mr. Kastwick. 
Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 
Mr; Cave. • 

Mr. Dickinson. 


MBMllEHS PRF.SKNT: 

Air. Ayrton in the Chair. 


I 


ATr, Birley. 

Air. Beach. 

Sir J. Blphinstone. 
Air. Cross. 

Air. Ilermon, 

Mr. Bourke. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 


Sir Bartle Frere and Air. Manyles were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, nt Twelve o’dlock. 
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PBOOBXX>XNGS or THX S£Z«»CT OOMMITTXX 


Friday^ 81 ^^ March 1871 . 


KEMBEU6 present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Eastwick. 
Mr. Grant DuiT. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Dickinson* 
Mr. Birley. 

Mr. M‘Ciure. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 


Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. Beach. 

Sir David Wedderburn* 
Mr. Hermon. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Fawcett 
Mr. Fowler. 


Sir Robert Montgomery and Mr. R. A. Dalyell were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 18 th April, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday^ 18/A April 3 871. 


MEMXiKRS present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. J, B. Smith. 
Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Sir D. Wedderburii. 
Mr. Uourke. 

Mr. Birlcy. 


Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir J. ElphinsUuie. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Bench. 

Mr. DiekiiiBon. 

Mr. Hast wick. 

Mr. Cave. 


Mr. J. //. Mor ris and Sir A. Phayre were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Frixlay^ April 1873. 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Ly tie Item. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Beach. 


»Sii T. Bazley. 

Mr. Bonrkc. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Sir. J. Elphinstoue. 
Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Hermon. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir JJ. Montgomery and Sir Charles Wingfield (a Men^bcr of jhe Committee) were 
everally examined. 


[Afijouriied till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



OK £AST XKBIA FIKAKCK 


vu 


Tuesday^ 26 th April 1871. 


MBMBCHSFRBSBKT : 


Mr. Aybton in the Chair. 


r; Sir. T. Buziey. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

; Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Jttr. Lyttolton. 

David Weddcrburn, 
Sir. Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Fawcett. 


Mr. Grant Duff. 
Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Hermorj. 

SirJ. Rlphinsionc. 
Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Cross. 


Sir Charles Winyfield (a Member of the House), Mr. PhilUmore^ and Dr. Cleghorn, were 
severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o^clock. 


Friday, 28th April 1 87 J . 


mrmheus present : 


Ml'. Ayrton in the Chair- 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir James Elplnnstorie. 
Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Beach. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Cave. 


Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. McClure. 

Mr, Eastwick. 


Dr. Clcghorn and Mr. tyecambe wese severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 2nd May 1871. 


MEMIIEUS present: 


Ml. Ayrton in the Cliair. 


Sir C. AViiigfield. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Duff.' 

Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. J3each. 

Mr, J, B. Smith. 

Sir J. Elp4hiislone. 

Sir Cecil Beadon was examined. 


Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Cave. 

Sir W. Lawson. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Denison. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Mr, llerinou. 

Mr, Eastwick. 

Mr. M'Clure. 


j[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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FBOOB1&DXK0B OF TKt mVKCT OOHMXTXBE 


Fridajfy 6th May 1871. 


MBMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr* Aykton in the Chair* 

Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Beach. 

Sir David WeddcHbii^n. 

Mr. Denison. ry\ 

Mr. Bonrke. 

Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Sir (7ecil Beadon and Sir Jl Halliday were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o^clock. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. Eustwick. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Sir James Elphinstone. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 


Tuesday ^ 9fh May 1871- 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr* Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Thurnos Bazley. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Grunt Duff*. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Mr. Beach. 

M r. Bourke. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Baring. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Mr. Kastwick. 

Mr. M-Clure. 

Mr. Ciuidlibh. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Cross. 


Sir T. Pycroft, Sir Cecil JUeadofh and Mr. Pedder, were severally examined. 

[Adjoiiined till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday y V2th May 1871. 


MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 

Mr. Dairy mple. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. H'. G. Pedder, Mr. (7. W. BM, and Sir D. F* McLeod, were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Bench. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir James Flphinstoue. 
Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Fowler. 



ON BAST INDIA FINANCE* 


IX 


Tuesday^ IQth May 1871. 

MEMBBUS present: 

Mr. Grant Dupe in the Chair. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. liastwick. 

Sir Diivid VVcdderburn. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Sir J. Elphiiistone. 

The Conm)iit(’e deliberated as to the course of evidence and the witnesses to be 
examined. 

Mr. Wigram Moneg and Sir 72. Hamilton wore severally oxammod. 

[Adjourned till Fiiday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Ci OSS. 

Mr, Dickinson. 

Mr, Denison. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir Cluirlos Wingfield. 
Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Hcrinon. 


Friday^ May 1871 . 


M r.MU KRS PRESENT : 

Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir T. Bazlcy. 

Mr. Birloy. 

Mr. Fowler, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 

Sir David Wedderbarn. 
Mr. Kastwick. 

Mr. 1 A' ltd Ion. 

Mr, Jlermoii. 

Mr. Bcacli. 

Sir Cliarlcs W'ingtidd. 
Dr. George Smith was examined. 


Mr. Giant Duff. 

Sir J. l*‘l])hinstone. 
’Mr. J. B. Smitii. 
Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Botsrke. 

Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Cave. 

Air, Fawcetf. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 2S7^d May 1871 


MEMBKRS present: 

Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. Mr. C'Jave. 

Mr. Beach. Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Lyttdlon. Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir T. Bazlcy. Mr. Kastwick, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Mr. Bourkc. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Hcriijon. 

Mr. CoojteVy Sir Barth Frercy and Sir Rutherford Al^och, were severally exiunincd. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday, (>ih June, at Twelve o’clock. 


ISlr. ]\BChire. 
Mr. Fowler. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Cros<. 
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rXiOCEEDlNGB OF THE BELEOT COMMITTEE 


Tuesday^ 6th June 1871 • 


MEMllfiRS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr, Dickinson. 

Mr. I-InvilanchHurkc. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Sir J, Kl}>hinstoito. 
Sir C VN'ingfield. 

Mr. Bcacli. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Bourkc. 


Sir WilTrid Lawson. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Grant Du(F. 

SirT. Bazicy. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Mr. llemion. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Crawford# 


Sir R. Alrochf IVIr. M^'in Chester^ and Mi. Ikdlen were sevcriilly examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday^ 9 ^// June 1871 . 


MEMBERS PKEBBNT: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir Staftord Northcote. 
Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Dalrymple. 

Sir C. Winpfield. 

Sir .T. Elpliiiistone. 

Sir Thomas Bazley. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Eastwick. 


Sir David VVedderburn. 
Mr. Ch-.tvviord. 

Mr. Grant Dufl'. 

Ml. Beach. 

Mr, Birley. 

Sir U'ilfrid Lawson. 
Mr. Haviiand-Burke. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Fowler. 


Mr. Harrison was examlnecL 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 13 /A June 1871 . 


MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir W'ilfiid Lawson. 

Sir David Wedderbiirn. 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Duliymple. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Mr. Eastwh^k. 

Mr. Candlisli. 


Sir James Elphinstoiie. 
Mr. Bea* h. 

Mr. M‘Cliire. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Grant DufT. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Uerinon. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. linviluud«>Burke. 
Mr. Cave. 


Mr. Harrison and Colonel Chesney were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


ON EAST INDIA FINANCE, 


XI 


Friday^ l^th June 1871. 


MEMBKES PHBBENT: 


Mr. Ayrton in tlie Cliair. 


Mr. Haviland-Hurke- 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir T. Baaley. 

Mr. Lytfelion. 

Sir C. Wingaeld. 

Sir David Wedderburii. 
Sir Wiil'rid Lawson. 
Mr. Birley. 

Mr, Beacii. 


Mr. Fawcett. 
Mr, Dalrvinplc. 
Mr. Bourkc. 

Mr. Grant. Duff*. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Oosp. 

Mr, randltdi 
Mr. Easiwii'k, 
Mr. McClure. 


Mr. Stuart Reid, Dr. Wilson^ and Sir II. Audfirsony were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 


ykfesdaj/y 20 /// Jime 1 H 71 , 


MEMUKUS ritEBKNT: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir T. Bazloy. 

Mr. BivU y. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Sir David Weddcrhuih. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr, Beach. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Cavi^ 


Mr, Dickinson. 

Mr. I'<»\vler. 

ISlr. t^ross, 

Mr. Denison, 

Mr. MH.'Jine. 

Mr. (Irani Dnfl". 

Ml. k'astwick. 

Sir VViJtiid I.avvson. 

Sir Cliaih:K AV'ingTield. 


Sir //. Artdvrson was exauiined. 


[Adj* nrned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, * 23 ?’// June 1871 . 


MEMREKS RHESliNT; 

Mr. Grant Duff in the Chair. 


Mr. Bench. 

Sir 1', Bazley. 

Mr. J. li. Smith. 

Sir David Wedderbuni. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 


Mr. Dalrymple. 
Mr. (j.iiullisti. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Boiirke. 
Mr. (’raw' had. 
Mr. M‘(Jline. 


Sir //. Anderson, Mr. Cassels, and Mr. Maithwd, v^ere severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve oVlock. 
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FKOCBBSIKaS OF TBB BBXJSOT COHlflTTBE 


• • 


XU 


Tuesday y VI th June 1871. 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr. Ayrton in tho Chair. 


Sir S. Norihcote. 
Mr. Birley. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Ea5*twick. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir T. Bazley. 
SirJi. Elphiustone* 
Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 
Mr. Dalryniple. 


Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Caudlish. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. IIuvilandoBurke. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. M'CIure. 

Mr. Denison. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Sir D. Wedderburn. 


Major Champaia and Mr. Thornton were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock 


Friday j 30tA June 1871. 


MKMBEUS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Cliair. 


Mr. East wick. 

Sir T. B«r/.l<‘y. 

Sir C. Wiu<;fickl. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir D. Wedderburn, 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 


Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Dalrymple. 
Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Birley. 

Sir S. Northcote. 
Mi;. Cave. 

Mr. Candlisli. 


Kazi Shahahu Dhiy Khan Bahadur, was examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock 


Tuesday y ^ih July 1871, 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smiih. 

Sir. T. Bazley. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. G I util Duff. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Fowler. • 

Sir T. Wedderburn. 
Sir S. Northcote. 

Mr. Ilovilund-Burke. 


Mr, Crawford. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Mr Lylttlton. 

Mr. Cundlisl]. 

Sir James KIpliinstone. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Dalrymple. 

Mr. M'Clure. 


Mr. Seceomhe was examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock 



ON EAST INDIA FINANCE, 


xili 


Friday^ 1th July 1871.' 


Sir S. Northcote. 
Mr, Ea<«t\vick. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Sir. T. Bazley. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Hei'tnon. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Deiiitfon. 

Mr. Geddes was examined. 


MEMBBBg PRESENT: 

Mr. A'ykton ill the Chair. 

Mr Burke. 

Mr. Dairy niplc. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Grant DiifF. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Caiullish. 

Mr. M* Clare. 

Mr. Fowler. 


[Adjourneil till Tiicsda}* next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday^ 11/// July 1871. 


M CMJJEllS PRESENT Z 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir S. Northcote. 

Mr. Ly ltd toil. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Mr. Eustwick. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Biiley, 

Mr. Beach. 

The Committee deliberated. 


Sir. I). Wedderburn. 
Sir. T. Uazley. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Caudlish. 

Mr. O.ive. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. xM‘Clure. 


Motion made, and Question put, that Question and Answer, No. 9066, be struck out of 
the Evidence (Sir Charles Wlnyjitld). — (humnittce divided ; — 


Ayes, 9. 

Sir S. Nortlicote. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Eustvvick. 

Mr. Grant Diift'. 

Sir C. \yingficld. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Mr. Faw( ett, 

Mr. Birlcy”. 

Mr. Bcacli. 


Noes, 2. 
Sir T. Bazlcy. 
Mr. Candlish. 


Mr. Geddes was furtlicr examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday^ \Ath July 1871. 


M EM REUS l» n KS E N T : 

' Mr. Ayrton in Uic Chair. 

Sir T. Bazicy. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Sir J. Elpi tinstone. 

Mr. Thornton and Mr. Seccombe were severally cxamiAcd. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o’clock. 


Sir David Wedderburn. 
Mr. lilastwick. 

Sir S. Northcote. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Birlcy. 

• Mr. M‘Crurc. 
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l&th Jufy 1871. 


MBMBBE8 FjmBKT : 

Mr. Ayrton in the Clinir. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawaon. 
Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Bickinaon. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Cross. 

Sir J. EJpbinstone. 


Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Mr. Grant Deff. 

Sir David Wedderburn 
Mr. M'Clure. 

Mr. Candlisii. 


DRAl^ REPORT piopoacd by the Chairman, read the first time as fallows 


Your Committee have examined numerous witnesses conversant with the various 
branches of the revenue of India, from whom information has been derived respecting the 
circumstances under winch the revenue of India has grown up to its present amount of 
50,901,081 /.; the conditions under which it is now collected, and the contingencies 
which may influence iis amount in future. 

2. Yonr Committee find it impossible in the present Session to conclude this branch of 
their investigation, or to proceed with the inquiry respecting the nature of the expenditure 
and its rehitioiis to the revenue, and they ihcrefoie recommend that the Committee be re- 
appointed in the next Session to proceeil with the inquiry. 

** 3, Your Committee have, however, been much itnpressed with the evidence which 
has been laid before them respecting the directions which were given by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, in tlic year 1802, to extend the system of permanent settlement 
of the land revenue prevailing in some of the Bengal Provinces to other parts of In-lia. 

4. They have not yet been able to receive the evidence of those by whom the direc- 
tions were c ither recommoiicied or issued. AYhilsr, therefore, they abstain from expressing 
any opinion on the question, they think it right that the attention of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council should bo c.illcd to this evidence, in order that he iniiy reconsider the 
subject, «nd, in the menntimo, direct that no steps should be taken to give effect to the 
Despatch of his predecessor. 

Cu Your Committee have found that the evidence presented to them is, in some 
respects, wanting in precision, in consequence of the accounts in India not having been pre- 
pared in sucl» a manner as to show the results wliich >hould be known to enable a judgment 
to be foimcd on iinportuni questions affecting the finances. Your Committee therefore 
recommend that instructions should be given by tlie Government of India to some com- 
petent nflieei lo ensure statements of account being prepared on a uniform basis, and in 
sunicient detail, by the <»fli< cr8 of account for each of the subordinate Governments, with 
exact expbiiiatioiifi of important ciiangcs of system, and of the causes of iricmisc or decrease 
of unioiuits in each case, Ibr tlie \c.»rs 1809-70 and 1870-71, in order that these statements 
may be laid before the Committee at the beginning of the next Session. 

** 0. The questions which have been put to the witnesses already examined, and their 
U'plies, will Bufficiently indicate the iiature of tlie account^ required, and the Estimates laid 
upg^u the Table of the House for the Naval, Mdiiary, and Miscellaneous Civil Expenditure 
by Her Majesty’s Government, will explain the extent to which information is atfordod to 
the Huui>e of Commons respecting tlie public expenditure. 

“ 7. Y" our Committee also desire that in all cases where the Indian Government lias 
embarked in any special enterprise, such as ttdegraphy, transport, and banking, a balance 
sheet, f<»r the past two yeaiN, at least, should be prepared, manifesting the sources of income 
and I he ex)>ense, as charged under the various headvS of the accounts of general expendi- 
ture ; al>o, statements showing, for a suitable scries of years, the amount of capital expended 
and the balance of profit or loss. 

8. Your Committee are f urther of opinion that it would facilitate their investigations if 
the nflicer by whom the preparation of the d si<ed suUeinents ofaccouiits are supervised, 
should personally bring them before the Committee, to give whatever explanation may be 
required at the commencement of the next Session. 

9. It will he observed that th^ evidence already taken has been chiefly derived from 
official sources, but your Committee would be glad to receive the evidence of any inhabitant 
of India, whether or Indian or European extraction, who may desire to appear before them 
for the purpose of giving accurate and useful infbr.natioo, which, by its comprehensive 
intelligence, may be likely to asi^ist the CoiiiniitUe in their inquiries and future 
delihcrations." 

Motion 
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ON EAST INBIA EIKANCE. 


Motion made^ and Qucation; That the Kepoit be now read a second lime, and considered 
paragraph by paragraph^ — put, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 1 — 0^ amended^ and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, to add the following new paragraph to the proposed Report — 
(Mr. Fawcett ). — 

Your Committee have reason lo believe from the evidence given by the Controller 
General of the Finances at Calcuita, by the Financial Sccivstary to the Home Government, 
and other witnesses, that many items of receipt arc put down to income which ought pro- 
perly to be considered as capital, and to be devoted to tiie reduction of debt. In the year 
1869-70, when there was a supposed surplus of 118,000 items amounting in tlie aggre- 
gate to more than 1,200,000 Z. were thus devoted to income, instead of being regarded us 
capital. The Controller General ad mil ted, in reference to these lacis, that instead of there 
being a surplus of 1 18,000 Z., there was a very consideralde deficiency. Cousideriijg lliat 
the debt of India, without including the railway loans of 80,000,000 Z., upon which the 
Government has guaranteed 5 per cent., has increased by 70 per cent, within the last 12 
^ears, it is especially important that in future no revenue should be cievotecj^^ to ordinary 
income which can be properly regarded as representing capital. It is manifest that if such 
an appropriation is permitted as that wide h took place in the year 1860-70, no iiccuriitc 
idea of the true financial position of India cun be formed eitimr from the public accounts, 
or from the financial statenicnts made to Purliauient and to the Legislative Council of Cal- 
cutta, The Commitlec would recommend that, previous to the re-appointment of the 
Committee next Session, the revenue receipts should he exiuidned during the last 12 years 
with the view of indicating those items devoted to income, which ought to have been 
appropriated to capital.” 


Question put. That the proposed paragraph be added to the Report. — ^The Committee 
divided : 


Aye, 1. 
Mr. Fawcett. 


Noes, 9. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Cundlish. 

Mr. liyiteltou. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Mr. Boiirke. 

Mr. Grant Dnfl’. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Sir D. Weiiderhurn. 
Mr. McClure. 


Qm suon, Hiat this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Coinndttee to the House 
•put, and agreed to. 

Ordered^ To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix. 


EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


NAME 

of 

W1TNKS8. 

PI10FE8S10N 

or 

CONDITION. 

From 

whence 

Summoned. 

Number 

of 

Days Absent 
from 

Home under 
Orders 
of Committee. 

Expensri 

Journey to 
London 
and buck. 

• 

Allowomse 

during 

absence 

from Home. 

TOTAL 

Kx|icusos 

allowed 

to Witness. 

Moiriv, J^. H. 

Eiut Indian Judge 

Auchtermuchty 

I 

£. a. d. 

8 - - 

£. s, d. 

1 1 - 

£. s. d. 

9 1 - 

Fodder, W. G. - 
•« 

Indian Civil Senrico - 

Clevodon, Somer- 
set. 

5 

3 2 6 

5 5- 

8 7 G 

Cleghom, H. 

Doctor of MedLciite - 

Stravithy, St. 
Andrews, Scot- 
land. 

6 

6 9- 

6 G - ! 

12 15 - 





Total 

- . .£. 

30 3 6 
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? Dficcan ?•— I shouUl begin with Kandeish^ which 

K.c.n., ^8 lowc*r than the rest of the (xiuntrv and rather 
6-c.s.i. different from it, hut winch is mcluded in the 
general name of the Deccan ; then Ahinednug* 
34 March Js'aMsiek, Doonah, SholapiKn*, and Sattara. 

1871. Throughout all this territory you find generally 
soini' icrnnins of the early Hindoo revenue sys- 
tems ; hut the most prominent features which 
have existed to the present day are those of some 
of the early Mahomedan scitlemenis, and they 
hin e been very much modified by the different 
sy stems which prevailed under the Mahrnttas 
during the last century and a-half of their rule. 

12. Iriuncdiately jireceding the llritish occu- 
pation ? — Yes. There is 90 record of the original 
division of this country into villages, which may 
be compart‘d to English parishes, ami which form 
the uiiit of settlement in most jiarts of the country ; 
hut throughout the whoh^ country which is occti- 
• j)ied by tlic Mahrattas one priucinal feature has 
always been the tendency to deaf with the land 
in small portions, as fields, or some jiortioii which 
is simdlcr than the village or the parish, as 1 miiy 
call it. 

1 X Jins their tenure been regulated by the par- 
ticular custom of the individuals owning them? 
— It is a habit of the coniitry , of which it is very 
dillicult to trace the origin ; but the peoj)le 
throughout llic Mahrat^a comitry have an in- 
veterate dislike to be doubled up each with his 
neighbour. In that respect they arc a remark- 
able contrast to the. population in other jiarts of 
the country, who rather affect being dealt within 
large communities as brotherhoods. 

14. Doi^s that lead to the assessment of each 
plot of land, however indicated, separatedy for 
the land revenue? — Yes. 

If). And what is the machinery for making 
that settlement of the land revenue The most 
imptu taut part of the machinery consists of village 
officials. In a perfect village, according to theory, 
there \vould be tw’olveof them, including artisans, 
but those who are of importauceii to the revenue 
arc the head man, wlio is called a Patell, the 
notary public or Koolkuniec as he is called, and 
the Mhar, who uj)pears to be the descendant of 
one of the races who affect to 1)0, and assort them- 
selves to be, Autochthones, and he knows all 
about the boumlarics of fields and estates, and is 
a very important personage in the village com- 
munity, though he ia a helot and is not allowed 
to live in the village, but iskejdln a little hamlet 
outside. 

Ifi^ That ia to say thcj^ were the iulmbitanta 
before the Braluninical or Hindoo invasion of the 
country ? — Yes. 

17. Will you explain in what resj)octtbis pri- 
mary organisation differs in other districts of 
Western India from that which you have de- 
scribed? — In moat districts with wdiich I am 
acquainted there is some trace of a similar or- 
ganisation having existed in former days, but cer- 
tainly in many it has been obliterated, sometimes 
by over assessment, sometimes, by over-central- 
isation, and sometimes by war jind famine, I now 
proceed to mention how’ these jieople collect die 
revcnu^\ At the commencement of the official 
year each cultivator is informed of the amount 
due by him as the assessment of* the laud he 
holds, and ihis be is summoned to pay by fixed 
instalments, at the bidding of the mbar who 
acts as village messenger ana servant of the heed 
man ; ho is muni to pay it to the head man and 
the notary public, and they are bound to give 


him a receipt for it, and to enter what he pays in 
the accounts. The sum so pifid is then nanded 
on to the district treasury. The district gtoe- 
raUy comprises from 20 or 30 to Hk) or more 
villages ; and from that treasury it reaches the 
collector’s treasury, and is brought on the general 
accounts of the Government there. 

18.. Are there suj)erin tending officers of the 
revenue of a higher grade coincident with these* 
collections? — Yes; up to the district establish- 
ineni they arc generally native officials. Each 
colleoloratc is presided f»ver by one European 
collect(»r, who has generally one or two European 
assistants. 

ID. Will you explain in what respect the sys- 
tem differs in the Concan, which I understand to be , 
the district betwetm the Doeean and the sea? — 
It is a low-lying district, moist, and witli a very 
heavy raiiifall, and a gcxKl deal of rice is generally 
culfivntod. Wherever tlie water can be got to 
remain for any time nnon the surface,, all the flat 
portions are cultivated with rice. The revenue 
system there is generally very much like that in the 
l)e<‘.ean, with such exceptions as are occasioned 
by the differenc^e in seasons ; the difference 
between a dry crop, dependent upon showers 
of rain at distant intervals, and what Is con- 
tingent upon a rice croj), vChicIi recpiircs very 
heavy rain for some riionllis (•ontimiously. But 
a portion of the Concan, the southern |>ortion, 
was fanned out by some of the later Mahratta 
HO^ creigns to farmers, chiefly Brahmins, who were 
supfjosed to behmg particularly to that ])art of 
the c< mil try; and to have particular elaims from 
considerations of religions sanctity, and, they are 
general ly knowm as flu; Kotes, 

20. Tlie Government deals with* them, then, 
for the ourposcs of assessment and collection ? — 
As middlemen for nurposcs of collection, and they 
cause a considerable modification in the system 
wdiieh T have just been describing. 

21. IVith regard to Bombay and Salsctte 
Island, are there any specJal circuiiisUmces? — 
They were for a long time in the jiossession of the 
Portuguese, and have been longer than any part 
of fiuiia in the possession of the English ; and 
tliere you find very considerable traces of old 
Porliignese tenure, ami still more of modern 
English tenure. 

22. In the Southern Mahratta country, and 
Canara, the district between that and the sea, is 
there any difference ?— The Southern Mahratta 
country resembles the Dcccan geugt*aphically, 
but it is not considered to belong Jto the Dcccan, 
because it is south of the Krishna, which is the 
limit of the Deccan, and it is inhabited principally 
by Canarese, who arc one of the southern races 
ot India and very different in their physical and 
intellectual habits from the Mahrattas. They arc 
very industrious, skilful cultivators, and are alto- 
gether a very fine race. Their system has been 
also modified by a great noriion of the country 
having fallen under the dominion of Tippoo, the 
Sultan of Mysore, who modified the system which 
was previously in force. 

23. Was it further modified on our acquisition 
of that territorv ? — It was dealt with in most 
respects very much like the rest of the couniry, 
but it was at first under Madras, and it had the 
advantage of being for some time directed by the 
traditions of Sir ^omas Munro, and that gave 
rise to some differences of management wnich 
have, however, nearly disappeared by this time. 

24. Then is the settlement of the land revenue 

made 
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iniidiGt direct with the owners and occupiers ?— 
Tli6.%ettlenir3ait is# made on the eaixie system now 
aa with the rest of the Doecan. 

26. What ifi the state of the land revenue in 
Guzer^ty — (liizerat is one of the riijhest and 
moat civilised iiortions of Western India. It ap- 
pears to have been from an early period diviikd 
among separate Hindoo sovereigns, who in some 
cases have managed to keep up their separate 
independence to the jiroscnt time. There is a 
greater variety of population in that i)rovinc(* than 
in alnumt any country I know, and a couHeciuent 
greater variety of tenure. Tliere is also a tjoii- 
ridefablc variety in the physical aspect of the 
country. There are some very rich jilalus, and 
some very dense, unhealthy jungles; and the 
*jungle portion is only being very slowly brought 
un^r cultivation, as the })j»pulatioii extends. 

26. What is the result at the present ihne, of 
the various systems that have prevailed there 
under the diflei'cut rules with regard to the set tle 
ment and wllection ol'land revenue ; is it there 
made with the owners of villages chiefly or with 
the ownars of particular fields and piirti<nilar 
ollotuients? — It is made in almost every mode 
in wliich it is possible to make a settlement ; in 
some villages you find it made field by field with 
independent cultivators Avho Would tlirow up their 
estates and refuse to cultivate altogetlKo* if any 
attempt were made to liind tliem up with their 
neighbouTM ; perhaps in tlie very next village yon 
wdll find inhabitants (»f a different orlgiii ami t)f 
different habits, who would on no account, if they 
could help it, alhiw any iuterfcrciicc ^^ lth their 
field divisions, and who insist upon jiaying in a 
lum}) ilirougli one head man ; and in some [Kirts 
of the country the settlomont ismadeuith des- 
cendants of ancient sovereigns who Inn'e fallen 
into the jiosilion of great landlioldors and nobhjs. 

27. Tmm that arises from Guzerat haying 
been so frer^ucntlyii^vuded and admiuislc'red from 
time to time by concjuering races? — Vos. 

28. Traces of the old system still remain in 
some and liavc been obliterated in others — Yes; 
in one <ILstrict called Knttywar iluriiig the early 
part of the jirescut century, the dues which we 
inherited fromtlie Pelshwah’s were collect(‘d by 
what was called asyslem of Moolukgeree, /. e., a 
system of military jn’omenadcs llirongh the 
country, in wliielithe Pcish wall's officer manage<l 
to take from each cliief or comnninil y as he jiasscd 
as niuch as Uicy chose to ]iay\aiid they never 
paid cx<‘t>|>t on some demonstraiitm of force; it 
was a point of honour always to lire a shot in the 
way «)t resistance ; and to that sort of very mlseel- 
laiieous sysUaii of assessment and colleetion wc 
succeeded at different periods during the prcHcnt 
century. 

29. Has it been the principle of the Govern- 
ment always to seareli out the person who is con- 
sidered the owner of .the holding, and to make a 
settlement with liIm,so as to get into a more regular 
method?— As far as posaihle; and It is in that 
respect that I think the Bombay system has been 
peculiarly successful. It has generally ma- 
naged to get nearer the man who, by coniinon 
consent of his neighbours, was looked ujjon us 
the proprietor of t he land. • 

30. Will you be good enough to. state wlien 
the Qovenimeut systematically undertook tlie 
settlement by wliat is culled the revenue survey 
of ^inbay ; that is to say, the rc-scttlemeni of 
the country, for the purposes of land revenue ; 
what has been done with a view of dealing witli 

0.69. 


this state of tiungs which you have described 
more ractliodically by survey and settlement? — 
The Committee would understand that systeins* 
such as I describe were not such as it was pos- 
sible to administer through the agency of foreign- 
ers, and especially of Knglislnnen, traincul as 
Englishmen are, to look for a rule and a law in 
all matters of public assesHiiient ; and from 
the first time when wc got any territory in 
Wesieru India, attempts were imidc to fix, by 
survey and asscHsment, the demands of llic (ro- 
vernmeut irom the land. Sometimes the ( Jovorn- 
ment found Ihc reconis of former govcnuiients 
extremely l)cr^e^t and detailed. Tin- iMahrattus 
were great hands at keening very good 
for the Government, arid tlioy had a sysumi of 
assuming that evcTythiug \idthin a province 
must be accounted for ; a pri)vinciul acctmnt of 
the Mahrattas liegins with putting down Ihe 
whole landed jirojierty of the province. Then 
follow the deductions, (jsiates that have been 
alienated, feudal and ecclesiastical, .ami so on, 
anti all iletinetions which were made for service, 
assignment ftn- tmops, and so on. 

31. Thill is to say, for lauds held in reeom- 
|>ense for st^rvices to be [lerforined to the State ? 
— Ye.s ; and at the end come out the juiblitr es- 
tates which pay a fixed money or grain assess- 
ment lo tJio (ft)vernment. Tlie a(‘Coun ts of a 
Mahralta provineini govt^nor, when you <»an get 
them ]ierfe<‘.t, show most (d(‘sirly the ‘whole siiUt* of 
property tluriiigliis reign, and the way in v liicli the 
Government tlues wcre levied and acet muled for. 
Ill some (‘ases, especially in Guzerat, it was 
hardly nc<*cssary to do more than to get these 
accounts, where they had been carefully kept, 
and give the collector a good map of the dislru't, 
and lie was able to get on for some lime. But in 
the Deccan it was found that a system of rack- 
renting, which had grown up during the lime of 
the later reisliivahs, had so far sujicrscded what 
were considered the good settlements of ioi’iucr 
rulers, that it was alimist impossible fora collector 
to see his way to a reasoiiable settlement. 

.32. You mean that wliat may be called the 
land ivveuuc liad, from the eontinued growth of 
extortion under the later Mnliratta riilms, aji- 
proached the rack rental of the hiud? - Tl liad 
often been rais(‘d to something more than the 
rack rental, and it was generally neeessarv before 
you could levy the revenue tfi give larger annual 
remissions. These (aiused groat pecidatiou, and 
oppression of various kinds, and nolliing could be 
worse than the state of the country as regarded 
the levy of tlie land assessment Avhen flu* first 
attem|)t6 at survey were made. The first surveys 
were iuteiided U) be extremely minute. An at- 
tempt was made, after registering the land, to 
arrive at a precise idea of the gross proxluee, and 
then to make a deduction for all the expenses of 
cultivation, and then to take a fixed share of the 
net produce as the revenue of Government. But 
it was found in practice that this wa6 eufircly a 
misleading and im|Kissible mode of assc^ssing the 
revciUK*. There were so ninny distiirlnng ele- 
ments, and there were so many <?lem(*nfs in whitdi 
any one small mistake gotnuignified in the result, 
that tlie most absurd adtfitions and diminutions of 
the existing revenue wore the result of the arith- 
metical procSss ; and after a good deal of money 
had been spent upon this kind of survey, the 
Government Was obliged reluctantly to revert to 
something like the ola system about the time that 
I went out to India in 1834. This had led to 
A 2 4^ terrible 
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terrible opprc8sioTi in one or two villag^) oppre^ 
sion 80 Rcrioufi ns to nttract the attention of Sir 
Robert (xrant, the then Governor of Bombay, to 
it, ftinl he ficrit Mr. GoWnmitl, to whom I was at- 
taclied fiH apji'istant, and Captnin Shortreed, to 
report upon the system; and the result of their 
rci»ort \^'as an order for a survey and an assess- 
ment upon a different system, , which was entrusted 
to Inculenaut Wingate, now Sir George Win- 
gate. 

Will you now describe what the system 
was v/hich was then adopted for assessment ? — 
It is a system which has been since adopted and 
carried out, and which has^lx-on the model of a 

f ood deal of the re-settlerneitt of other parte of 
ndia. ^ 

34. I'liiit is still in force ? — Tluit is now still 
ill force iinfl still going on. It coniinenccd 
with a demarcation of the lioundarics of fields, 
and inasrmicli as in very few parts of the country 
w^crc lhcr<i any hedges,* this matter of boundaries 
was one of cajntal importance to the permanence 
of the v'^cttlcmcut. After tlie fields ivcre marked 
out, and the boundaries ascertained to l)c such as 
might he relied on during a series of years, the 
mcasuxnncnts were made by asri)aratc measuring 
cstahlishmeut. 

3 . 0 . Was tliis, in any re.siicct, dom* under an 
Act of the Legislature of India? — It was done 
undc'r tlio general powers wliich were given by 
the liogulaliouft of 18*27 to the (lovorniacut of 
Iioml>ay to assess the revenue, and there wag no 
Act passed to legalise their operations till about 
six ago. This Survey Assessment was 

begtni In 1835 and 1836. After the measurements 
were eomplettfl, a separate estaljlishmcui of care- 
fully trained audselecti'd men wore sent through 
tlio fields to classify the soils. They <big up the 
soil to the depth of a foot or tivo, juid (•lassified 
each patch of land according to tlie ojiinionthey 
Ibrmod ol'tho soil. These elasriliers had nothing 
to Jilo with the assessments ; they inorcly reporte<l 
that the soil was of such aquality, and siudi a depth. 
After the whole of the district Imd been gone 
throuirh, (he European ofliocr in charge of the 
proceedings, with the best advice which ho could 
get from those Avho >vcre experts in the matter, 
(leeidcd what, assessment it would be fair to fix 
upon each class of soil ; and he then reported 
the result to Ooverniucnt. If Govenimont were 
satisfied with the csarc and judgment shown in his 
operalicms, tlie asscssmciils resulting from this 
jn'oeess were declared permanent for 30 years. 

36. •Then infixing this assessment he looked 
to Avhrtt may be called the intrinsic \alue of the 
soil, and it wuis assessed quite imlcpcndenlly of 
tin? interest of the man using it? — He was ahvays 
entitled to abatement for anything that lie could 
show w'as not intrinsic in the soil, but was due to 
his own labour ; careful records were made of the 
result, and village mops showing each field w*ere 
drawn out iYi tbe native language ; latterly these 
have been ])rintcd, and multiplied by lithography 
and jihoto-litliography, and now it is in the power 
of every one 01 these cultivators in a recently 
settled district to have a map allowing his own 
estate in his own language. 

37. Then the person with whom thf assessment 
W'as made under the new system was still tlie 
person whom the Government, or public opinion, 
or the law regarded as the owner of the land ? — 
Yes ; shares and rights in the land ivere recorded 
when application was made ; the thing was done 


asyoitis Tii» 

as deliberately as possible, and evei^ opporttiBi^/ 
given to record such rights. • • 

38. You mean ront-charges and so forth On 
the land payable to particular uulividaa^B?~ 
Yes; rent charges and also shards which did not 
admit of being shown on the map or in the record 
for assessment; they were recorded to avoid 
disputes afterwards. 

39. Where the land was held in joint tenancy? 
— Yes ; where the land was held in joint tenancy 
by partners. 

40. What was the effect of this settlement as 
it jwoceeded upon the cultivation and use of the 
land, and on the revenue V—Thc effects on the 
revenue were at first a considerable reduction in 
fhc demand, because the original assessments had 
been rack rents or something more ; but in almost 
every case there was ,an immediate increase of 
net receipts, owing to the oxteneion of cultiva- 
tion, tiTul (he full realisation of the demand ; in 
the first set tlrnionts waste lands were marked out 
and measured out, and were taken upgi\adually 
as the peo])lc applied for them, and tliis increase 
of eultivation in almost every instance Jed to an 
immediate increase In the net revenue derived 
from eacli district. 

41. Then tlie lands at the time of the survey 
which wore unoccupied or unowned, if I may 
use the jdirase, were equally surveyed, ami an 
assessment value was put u))on them, so that any- 
one might tak,e iIkmu on the condilion that he 
should ))ay that revenue? — Yes; occasionally 
also there were rights of ownership wliich from 
poverty could not be claimed by a. man taking tlie 
land at tlie time ; they were always recorded, 
and the original owner was oucon raged, as far 
as jiossible, to take the laud Avhich he claimed as 
liis own, ami his right in it ^vas registered if it 
was recognised by all the villagers ami bystanders 
round at the lime of the Bcttlemcnf . 

42i Then land (hat was m)t*oecupiod or owned 
\vus ()])cned to the first ajiplicant to Government, 
on the terms of paying the {Settlement that had 
been made for it ? — Yes. 

43. Did that lead to a groat many apjJications 
to take nj) the land ? — It led to a run mKin the 
l.'iml in a great many cases ; the efforts the people 
made to secure the right to cultivate the land 
were such that they rather exceeded their means 
of eultivation. 

44. Was everybody let into jio.ssession.as wluit 
we sbould call a. Jrceludd owner of the land, sub- 
ject to the jmyment of the land-tax ?— Yes ; 1 
might illustrate the effect by referring to the first 
district, which was dealt Avith in this Avay : It 
was a district of Avhich the nominal rental Avas 
about 1.5,000/.; the net receipts Juul for some 
time been less than 4,000/.; the rental was re- 
duced to about 8,000/., and (he net eollectionH 
tJie first or second year amounted up to 7,000/. ; 
u rise from less than 4,000/, to 7,000/. of actual 
receipts into the treasury. In tlie second or third 
year afterwards the whole available ’land Avas 
taken up, and has so continued ever since. 

45. That originally resulting from the improve- 
ment in tlie cultivation and the taking up of the 
land, consequent upon the definition or settle- 
ment of the revenue ?— Yes, that avrb an extreme 
instance ; but it was a specimen of AA^hat Avas 
more or less observable throughout all the survey 
operations. The results have been since, an 
immense increase in agricultural stock in efcry 
Burveyecl district. 

46. Can you state how far this survey and set- 

tlement 
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*d€D|(ie]it has proceeded in Western India ? — It 
has been carried jnt throughout almost the whole 
of the Bombay Presidency. There remain to be 
done a few districts in Gujerat^ a few districts in 
$cindo, one or two in Southern Concan, and some 

Korth Canara, which has been lately trans- 
ferred frojii Madras, 

47. But is there any intention to apply the 
survey to those districts? — It is in progress nc)w 
inairof them; but the work is very carefully 
done, and the process is not a quick one. 

4B. Ill fact, it has taken these 30 years to carry 
out ? — Yes* 

49. So that now you have arrived at the point 
whore the revision would have to liegin a^ain? — 
Yes? it has begun again in one or two dlstricsts ; 
and in those dlslricts the jicople have voluntarily 
consontc<l to a very considerable increase in the 
assessments which were fixed at the last survey. 

50. On what principle .is the inerejiso made on 
the revision of the seitlement7 — Gcuonilly by 
looking #thc dittercnce in the price of gniin. 
Wlien ihe matter was discussed, sliortly before 1 
left Bombay, with some of the cultivators in tbc 
districts ;iybicb were liable to rc-asseHsmeiit by 
the expiry ol tbo.old scttlcmcut, they seemed uni- 
versally to consider that the diftbrom*e in th(5 
price of grain was the pro])#i* measure of the in* 
crease which they might be justly called ujxm to 
pay in tlic assessment. 

51. WilbcMit entering into the vexed quest i<>n 
of the (leprcclalion of the value of siher in 
India, has there not lieeii an imuiens(‘ change 
during the last 30 years in tbc money price of 
ugricaillural produce I— Yes, a very great ris<t in 
prices. 

52. (haild you give us any idea o(' the rise* in 
the difleront products ?—*It variesverv much, ac- 
cording to means of coinimmication. Whcr(* th<* 
communications liave been much inqu’oved 1 
should say it was invariably double. AV'Ikmi tin* 
commiiuications have been less improN iul, things 
have more nearly stood still; but 1 tliink there 
has been a general increase Ihroiiglumt Ibo whole 
of India in tlie monied jn’ice of ])roiliict‘^. 

53. Can yon state wdiat pioportiou tlic in- 
creased rc-settlouient would be in refcroiicc* to 
the general incr(*ase of value ; Avould it la* some 
relative jmiportion of tliat increase? — Yes; in 
the districts wlii(‘li were most likely lo be affected 
by immediate re-settlemcut it would vary from 
20 to 50 nor cent, 1 may mention, tliat in some 
of tiu'se nistrlets the prices fur some yoJirs past 
have been as high or higher than the fainine 
prices of Bengal or Orisaa. Hut it nuist not ho 
supposed that the whole of this result is atl ribiit- 
ablc to the survey; a great portion is due to 
the rise In the price of agricultunil produce and 
to the means of communication, which, though 
they have been nowhere made wlint they ought 
to be? t?till Lave been very much Improved of 
late years. 

5-4. As illustrating the question of the rise in 
price, has there been a corresponding rise in the 
price of wages of agricultural labour throughout 
the presidency? — Yes, an immense rise; partly 
due to such measures as the survey and re- 
assessment, but the great agpncy lias been, 1 
think, the railway system. I think, broadly 
siieaking, you may say that wherever the railw'ay 
tvas near enough to attract labourers it made all 
tlie difference between a serf and a free labourer, 
anu freed the peasant generally from debt. 

55. But did the Government consider itself 
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entitled to appropriate the whole benefit of tlic Sir //. B. 
rise in prices to the revenue, or did it only jiro- /’VmJiK.c.n., 
ceed with a view to taking a nroportion of tbc? o.* .hj, 
rise and giving some to the cultivator, and some ^ 7r i * 
to the labourer, and some to the owner of the i iincU 
soil ?~I ch» not know that the labourer entered ^ ^ * 


much into the calmilal ion ; but Government did 
not consider that it sbonid take the Whole of the 
iucrea'^e. It was imjxisslble to distinguisli 
how much was due to each of the various causes, 
but, as far as I saw, Ibo cultivators weic quite 
content with the fact lliai they got miieli hotter 
prices for every sort of ]n-odin*(r, ami tli('y wore 
content to lot (Jovernmciit lifive wluil. they cou- 
sidcred lls fair slian' of tin? rise. 

5(1. Was any prot»oi*ticn do you know main- 
tained; llhat is to say, supposing tbc price's were 
doubled wonbi tbai lx; a ground for donbUng the 
assessment ? — No, not for doubling II, but for a 
considerable rise in it. 

.57. Mr. t/, JJ, N/// ////.] Cannot you s.iy ivliat 
proportion was observed ? — It varied very mueh ; 
1 do not think there was any lived propiu'tion. 

58. I was endeavouring to ascer- 

tain wbetlier any rules have been laid down hy 
the (b»vc‘rninent of Ibunbay for the direction of 
tin* re-assessment ofileors, to guide tlieiu upon 
Hcvine principhis ol* )»oli(*.y in the J'c-a^isossinent, of 
which tlnx‘c is .any iniruite or formal rer.'tu-d ? — 
No; and I do not think il. would bi; desinibh; to 
fix jiiiy ; for this reason, lli.tl. the suctjos.s of tln*sc 
arrapg<‘mcntij has gimerally been due to tin; 
jKifqdc being always consul led and allowed to 
have n voic.;, and being beard when they cou- 
fiidored tha.t tin; (roveriuinuil. was loo hard ujxm 
thenv; atid to a eonsidorablt; extent they have 
be(*u li«t<;n(!!(l to when they thouglit themselves 
aggriev(;d in a mailer of over-assessment ; and I 
am afraid that il*you hi Id down a rigid rule, y(Mi 
would find it would be applied very rigidly, aixl 
that I lie haliit of refiTriug to the people would 
rat her fall into disuM;. 


59. TIkmi we are to consider it as au equitable 
re-assessineut, having regard to all tiK? eircuin- 
stanc(;s present attlu: ni.nnont ? — As being cqui- 
tabb; in tlic same sen*<e as you would find a 
difi’ereueo in what would be considered equilable 
assessments In dilli*reiil parts of this eountry, 
say, liet ween liiiictilu'^Iiirc and London, or Scot- 
laml. Ill hincolushire, I believe tin; fanners 
consider that they have ;i riglit to ii considerably 
Jarger shan; of the pioduce thiin would be con- 
sidered reasonable in I lie neighbourhood of Lon- 
don or ill Fifeshire: an 1 yon liiiddu dealing with 
the natives of India, when you talk with them 
on a subj(H!t of this kind, that they discuss it in 
exactly ihe same wav, and say that tinur habit 
has been always lo p;iy a lieavy asricssment, or a 
light assessment; and iiicy will argue the mailer 
very iiiucli in t!ic way that an lOiiglish farnier 
would. 

GO. lias any except ioual method been adopted 
in ilealiiig with wliat arc called the hill Irihes, 
the aborigiiml tribes, of India? — Tlioy generally 
cultivated on a system of their own: they cillx‘r 
paid so much for a jilough, or still ol‘toii«;r so 
inueh for the billhook with which they cut down 
the jungle ; it was imjiossible to measure fieldtt 
wiiich were very often hi an inaccessible jungle, 
and very ritugli modes of assessment were adopted 
wdth regard to them ; it has been a great object 
to settle those tribes and bring them to habits of 
regular cultivation ; they liave consequently 
(under the Survey) liceii dealt with quite cx- 
A 3 ccptionally, 
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Sir H. B, E. ccptionftUy, and with great regard to their own report of a oommittee of ln<ji«ry, with M 

Frf^» e,K,c.B., customs atwi the modes of aseossment which they solutions of Government appeiyded to ft. ^ 

o.cj.i. considered easy and reasonable. 70. That constituted a (M)mplete/l^d cc^e^ 

61, T)o they occupy a considerable snaoe in the Presidency of Bombay as then existing:?'^ ' 
‘i 4 March ‘YV'estern India in point of tcrritoiy? — In some Yes, a complete history of tJie land fax and a 
pBirte, as, for instance, in Kandcish and on the code of regulations for dealing with it; then 
skirls of Gnjerat, they occupy the whole of the various regmations were passed at different times^ 
jungle part of the hul country; in other parts a> additions were made to the presidency by 
they are fimnd scattered aoout, but traces of cession from the Malirattas; and when the whole 
them are to be found in almost every distnct. of the Deccan was added to Bombay, with other 
. 62. Ts it generally the case that the hill territories of the Peishwahs which were conmiered 
country in Western India is not in the same con- in 1817 and 1818, a fresh set of rules were drawn 
dition an what may be called the plain country, up by a commission appointed by Mr. Mount- 
and is in a very primitive state?— Yes; the in- stuart Elphinstone, and a very good code of re- 

vading tribes, who were more civilised than those guliitiohs ad^ted to the, then condition of the 

they invaded, generally seized ujion the richer country was framed and passed into law in 1827 ; 
parts of the country, the low lying cultivated which made it imperatiyc upon the fiscal officers to 
valleys, and ihe indigenous tribes were driven to inquire with regard to all questions of land assess- 
the hills and t he accessible jungles. mciU into the local, cusloin, and consecrated the 

63. Is it their practice to shift their cultivation, custom of the country*as the limit of demand, 

burning or otherwise clearing the land, then This, which might seem a very loo^ mode of 
using it for a short time till it is exhausted, and procedure, was, in fact, a very considonrole bridle 
then breaking up other land ? — Yes. upon the (jovernment of the time, and although 

64. It, therefore, does not admit of the same it afterwards proved insufficient, and it was found 

regular treatment as the land that is in regular . necessary to define and bind tlie (Jovernment 
cultivation? — N(y, more strictly in the matter, It-w^ns at the time 

65. Were "any special charges added to the a very great relief to the people, who liad alivays 
land revciuu? at the settlement? — There was a the ]a)\rer to come in and prove that any given 
part of Sir George Wingaic/s original plan, which, demand was not m accordance, with ancient 
was devised, 1 believe, bj' Colonel Davison, for custom. 

• imposing an extra cesfe at the rate of one anna 71. In point (jf fact, everyone’s rights were 

in the rupee, that is onc-sixtccnth of the assess- granted to liiin or guaranteed to him by law, 
ment, wnich was to be applied to the formation as against tlic Government, if he could prove tliat 
of roads and tlic maintenance of schools; the they had existed for a time that constituted in the 
schools w^erc to be of two kinds; schools for pri- opinion of the courts of justice legal usage? — 
mary instruction in reading and writing^ and Yes. 

schools in whicdi ineclianical art would (dso be 72. And j>euple had the right of estublishing 

taugfit. so ns t<i Improve the mechanical arts of their claims in a court of law as against the 

the (*mintry. This system was a little in advance Government freely ? — Yes, 
of the ideas of the (rovcrnincnt at the time, and 73. 1 suppose tnat that system has led to a 
it WHS postponed for some years, and has only good deal or accurate definition of rights and cus- 
been latterly and very gradually introduced, as toms in the courts of law?— Yes, and it has led 
the people w ere found to wish for it and to bo to a very useful habit of looking to customs rather 
in(din(*d to accept it.. than to any preconceived theory. 

66. Did the land law of Western India or the 74. Has there been any other special legisla- 

Boin))iiy Prcshhfjicy reserve the right of the tion affectijig the land revenue since the code of 
Gov6rnmcnt to make any further special assess- 1827? — About five or six years ago what had 
ment to meet emergencies of the State ? — Yes, been done under the operation of the survey was 

there was a special reservation in the Rcgiila- cmhodied in jin Act which was passed by the 

tions of 1827 for the purpose. Bombay Legislature and assented to by the 

67. That, legislatl vely, there might be a general Governor (Jeiicral, and that is now the law wtith 

new tax put on ?— Yes. regard to the land assessment in the surveyed 

68. Then this ccss would be a tax of that districts. 

nature? — It would be a tax of that nature ; it 75. ^Vasthc attention of tlie Government at 
W’as rittferred in some parts from an idea that it any time directed to the enormous extent of land 
would bo considered by the people as a breach of whicdi had got altogether cxeuqitcMl from the set- 
the covenant made with IJiein during the 30 tleme.ut of land revenue? — Yes, it had always 
years’ settlement; and where nothing was said been an object with ihe Government to look to 
about it at the time of the introduction of these large alienations. They w^erc of very dif- 
thosescltlcmcnts, its introduction was postponed ; ferent extent and character; some of them were 
but in nil new^ settlements it is made a part of the servic'c alumatious under different names, Jugeer 
original settlement, and has the same force as the and Serinjani. 

Governmerjt assessment. 76. TJiat is to say lands granted to persons 

69. Wliat legislation then has taken place who were to supply troops or to do duties in re- 
affecting the assessment and condition of the land turn for the grant? — Yes, service lands, 

under the systems which you have described? — 77. Were they granted free from land revenue 

The first regulations on the subject were, T think, wholly or partiafly ? — They generally were 
in 1798, when a very elaborate rejiort was drawn coupled with some obligation to serve wdth troops; 
up on the land tenures of Salsctte and a few the mrgest of them were coupled with such an 
villages on the mainland, which at that time formed obligation. The number of troops was large or 
the whole of the Presidency of Bombay ; this small in }>roportion to the interest of the grantee 
report, with an indication ot the course which at tlic time, and besides all of these, there were a 
Government meant to pursue, was declared law ; vast number of smaller grants, some to temples 
It was very much in the form of what would be a and some for various district and village services. 

With 
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With^rcj^ard to all of tliem, it was tho habit 
of the native goveftiment to consider that each 
change of nder entitled tho governioeat to look 
to the alienations of his predecessor ami to make 
considerable resumptions of those rent-free 
teifures the gmiits of which were recent, and 
made from motives of favour ; but the resump- 
tions were not found to be oppressive, because 
there were an equal number, or nearly an equal 
number, of re-grauls. The system was very much 
like that of some periods in the middle ages, when 
the power of the Crown was strongest and large 
numbers of the favourites of the former king 
had their grants resumed, while the supporters of 
the reigning sovereign got fresh grants, so tliut 
upon the whole the couiitry was pretty well 
contented. We abolished, as far as possible, or 
curtailed the system of stTVJ<;e tenure, and paid 
for everything in money, and required ail lands, 
as far as p(»ssible, to be paid for in money. 

78, Can^fou give any general idea of the pro- 
portion of the land ihat Iwul thus become exempted 
from the ordinary rovemie to that which was 
chargeable to the ordinary revenue ? — It varie^fl 
in Smost every district. In some districts 
almost the whole was alienated ; in others only a 
very small portiorj ; hnl you could hardly say 
that any two districts were alike in that respect. 
The smaller alienations were most numerous in 
the richest districts, iu Guzerat for inatauco, and 
they were the oldest and were the most respected ; 
many of them had descended for centuries, umJ 
there were a very considerable number whic.b 
went back as far as the liinc (»f Charles the Second. 

79, But was any estimate made of the tcjtal 
amount of alienation as compared with that which 
was collected or assessed? — Yes, but it was not 
very easy to get at any definite money result; 
because, iu the first place, many of these allrna- 
tions had never been measured or assessed, and 
the service wliicli was pai’tially rendered for most 
of them was also very difficult to assess ; so that 
it was not very safe to deal in fixed figures. 

80, Can you give us an approximate idea of 
what it wii.‘» in the view Government upon the 
whole ? — N"ot further than that it was a very con- 
siderable deduction. 

81, I mean would It amount to a third or a 
fourth of the whole land revenue, supposing that 
it had been collected ibroughout? — Hardly, I 
should think, us much as that ; perhaps a fourth. 
I should be sorry, however, to pin myself U) any 
fixed jiroporfcion. 

82, In the definition of the private rights in 
the land in IH27, was any reservation made of 
this special i|uestiou ?— There was a proclamation 
isBucu at the time the territories were taken over 
from tlie Peishw*ahs, telling the rent-free holders 
that all that had been enjoyed for a certain period 
of years would be respected, and the Government 
fixed what they considered a fair period of pre- 
scriptive enmyment beyond which they would 
not look. Tliat period has varied at different 
times, according to the views of different admi- 
nistrations, and nothing was attempted very 
systematically till, I think, about the year 1840, 
when the subject was taken ^up as a whole, 
principally in cousequence of stmilor questions, 
which hati been i*aised on the other side of India, 
in Bengal, and what was called the Inam (or 
]^nt-free Land) Commission was appointed for 
inquiring into all alienated revenues. 

88. Did that commission proceed to examine 
these exemptions from land revenue I'hat 
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commission first of all took possession of all docu- 
ments on which exemptions wore founded, jujd 
then proceeded to investigate the claims dii^trict 
by district, and reported on them to Government. 
Kules were laid down by Govcruincut from time 
to time as to what they would rcsjiect and what 
they would resume, and, finally, those who were 
continued in possession received re-grants under 
the name of the present Gi>veriunent. 

84. 1b that commission still in operation, or 
what became of it? -It IS partially in operation 
still, but with very limited powers. Its work 
was completed about seven years ago. a. Jar as 
the greater portion of the rent-free land was cou- 
cerned. Sir George Clerk, then Governor of 
Bombay, found that a good deal of irritation 
was caused by inquiring into some of the more 
doubtful claims to exemption wbicb had been 
reserved to the end of the inquiiy ; and he made 
a rough compromise with the holders, tliat they 
should pay a certain per-centage of wlmi (he 
Government demanded, and that they should 
be freed from further inquiry. The result was 
exceedingly beneficial in quieting people’s minds 
as to the pushing of the inquiry further than they 
considered just, and upon the whole the resuft 
has been beneficial to tho revenue, and also bene- 
ficial to the peojile, as continuing those who have 
been recognised in the iuidistur)>ed [lossession of 
their rights. 

85, Can you state what lias been the general 
additi<»n to tlie land revenue cif Bombay by means 
of this process of dealing with the cxetupted 
lands? — 1 could not state it, exactly, without 
rclerencc. 1 xvill siq^ply that. 

8fi. I’licn inav we take it, that so far as tlie 
assessment of the land revenue in the Bombay 
Presidency is eoneerned, it has reuebed the 
maxitmmi of amount? — No, I think that there is 
a considerable (qicning for increase as the leases 
expire. 

87. You mean, that when it is re-assessed after 
the 30 years’ leases or settlements cxjnre, you 
anticipate a general increase? — Yes. 

88. Would that be going on during the whole 
process of tlie. next 30 years, if it takes as long to 
re-iissess? — Ves; I think tliere is a (‘onsidcrable 
advantage in the process not being a very rapid 
one ; it gives more time for peo])lc to be heard, 
and more time for corroeliiig mi.stakcB. 

89. It would seem that it must take 3t) years 
to do it, because it took 30 years at the begin- 
ning, and it is a 30 years’ assessment, so that the 
whole presidency cannol be re-usscssed, incept 
gradually, in ii period of 30 years?— Exactly so; 
in a few instances shorter leases were given where 
it xvas Biipposed that the country was in a transition 
slate. 

90. Can you state what would be the probable 
increase of "the land re venue, year by year, from 
the assessment ? — It would be iiiqiossible to state 
that, because so niueli would depend ujion prices, 
but I should say that you Height reasonably look 
for two-thirds of tho increase m tlic price of grain 
and agricultural produce. 

91. Throughout the presidency, as an average? 
—Yes. 

92. You think that the land revenue would get 
the benefit sof that proportion ?---l should say 
at least two-thirds of the increase in prices. 

93. And vihnt xvould ^oii take as an increase 
in price, gonorallv speaking, as an average ?— It 
depends above all things upon means of commu- 
nication, I think. 

A 4 
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$tr «. Ji II 94. The re-examiimtion of the' lands that are 
Frm^K C4i.« exempted from reveimeia complete, as I urideratand 
* j(ou ? — That is almost Complete. Tliere would be 

a small increase tbci'e probably. Many of the 
•24 March exemptions were continued for one life or two 
jjves, and they will fall in, and there will be a 
tfinall increase in cases of that kind. 

9.). Has any provision been made, where the 
oxcinptioii is for sorvice, for bringing .the land 
under revenue settlement, in case the service is 
no longer required, or is that right reserved to 
the (Sovermnent? — Generally in all large alien- 
ations of tlie kind the whole of the process of 
cultivation, assessment and payment of revenue 
goes on under the holder of the alienation the 
same way as it would under Government, and in 
many cases the settlements have defined what the 
holders of the rent-free tenure sliall have a right 
to demand from the cultivatoi*s, who never give 
up their right as owners of the land, tliough they 
pay to the holder of the rent-free tenure instead 
of to Govermnent. 

96. Do you understand that in all the grants 
that the Government makes of villages in gross, 
they reserve the individual rights of the cultiva* 
tors and define them ? — Yes. 

1)7. liut in the event of the holder of the land 
granted, who is to perform the service of furnish- 
ing a troop of horse, no longer being required to 
provide that, has the Government any riglit to 
bring his laud under assossnient and dispense 
with his service ? — It would depend upon the 
special agreement. The jirocess you de.'^cribe 
has been sometimes cnforeccl. If he neglected to 
keep np his horse in an efficient state he would 
be told that his horses were not required, ami he 
would be bound to pay so much per horse instead 
of furnishing a contingent. 

98. Do you coiisider^ that the Government has 
the riglit to dispense >vitli aiij" fd’ the services lor 
which land is granted, or are many of the services 
hereditary offices or rights that they cannot dis- 
pense with if they wished ? — ^Jn many cases they 
are hereditary and could not i)e dispensed with. 
In every district and village there arc hereditary 
officers who consider themselves bound to serve 
if called upon, but who do no more service than 
some of tlie people who hold lands uriginally 
granted on condition of feudal sei vieo in this 
country ; they say that they are ready to render 
the service if required, and they claim to hold 
their lands. 

99. Therefojrc no ineroase of revenue would 
arise ^froin that source? — No; and the same 
sort of reasoning applies to lands alienated to 
temples and for ecclesiastical purposes, which arc 
very considerable. 

100. Then do you look cliiefly for the increase 
of th(3 land revenue on the re-.soKlcment to the 
improvement of communications, ami otherwise 
enliancing the general value of produce as tlio 
result of cultivation ? — Yes. 

101. And is there ^veut scope for that 111 the 
Presidency of Bombay ? — Very great. 

102. Would irrigation also be u source of 
improvement whicli might lead to the improve- 
ment of the lami revenue on the re-settlement? 
—Yes, very considerablj^. 

103. As the result of the present settlement, 
what do you consider tlie proportion that the 
Government receive to the gross jeturn of the 
laud ? — It varies certainly in every province, and 
1 should say in most villages. 

104. Your view is that the cultivator or owner 


having had j^rket tp odtivate nny 

he pleases, tod to fam as hi^ as he pleases^ the 
land revenue, depending 6n intrinsic value of 
the land, does not beai* a de&hite 
what he gets from thfe |and ?--^-;JSo axed 
portion. 

105. Will you state what has been the 

of the land revenue in the Bombay Presidency 
from that eaidy period when it was limit^ to 
Bombay and Salsette; stating the ei>ochs when 
the increase took place from particular ciroum- 
stances? — It 13 entered at 79,02,5/. in 1792. It 
varies from that date, occasionally falliiig as low 
as .31,000/. up to 1603, when mere ivas a ^n- 
siderable accession of territory by treaty cessions 
in Guzerat, and the land revenue mounted in 
1603 up to 305,861 /. It remained at about tliat 
amount, rising .sometimes above 400,000/. till 
1817, when in consequence of the conquest of 
the Deccan from the Mahratta Pcishwahs several 
districts were added to Bombay, aid the land 
revenue is entered at 868,047 /. Further addi- 
tions w’orc made from the same source in the 
next year, raising the land revenue to 1,14.3,000/. ; 
and it continucifat that amount, rising sometimes 
to J ,800,000 /., and sometimes falling to 1 ,208 ,*000/. 
In 1842, it touches 2,000,000/., this must have 
been partly owing 1 think to lapses of alienated 
revenue. 

106. You mean that large revenues whicli had 
been alienated were beginning to fall in from 
want of heirs, and some other causes? — Yes. 

107. Mr. tiavkett Dmisoiu^ Would nothing be 
due to the conquest of Scindc ? — That, 1 think, 
docs not appinir till much later. 

108. Chairman,'] Perhaps you will add the 
subseipient increase down to the present time ? — 
Yes ; 1 will furnish that. 

109. Mr. Cave,] Did you state that the Go- 
vernment makes an agreement with individual 
cultivator.s field by field.? — Yes. 

110. That there is a special njjreemcnt in each 
case ? — The agreement is embodied in the general 
return of the village, and eacli cidtivator receives 
annually an account book, in whicli the extent of 
his holding, his asscsHinent, and the dates on 
which the ussessineiit is to be jiaid, are entered in* 
his own language. 

111. And arc those assessments for .30 years 
as well as those of the larger estates?- Large 
and small, they are all, with a few’ partial excep- 
tions for 30 yeai’s, those that arc settled under 
the survey. 

112. And in the case of the small cultivators, 
paymenlH are made through a native collector? — 
Through the village accountant. 

11,3. Who is a native ? — Ho is a native. 

114. And other villages, as inindcrstand you, 
pay in common, as in Egypt ; do their work in 
common for the head man of the village? — There 
are very few who pay in common ; it is not at all 
the usual system in Bombay. 

115. In Egypt, os you are aware, the villages 
arc mostly in common ? — Yes. 

116. I thought you said that in some cases it 
was so in Bombay?— Yes; the system is known 
especially in Guzerat ; you generally find that it 
is due to the Kajpoot origin of the cultivators ; 
they regard themselves as all brethren, and pay 
through one of their number. 

117. With regard to the estates alienated for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and for others which you 
mentioned, would they be considered subjebt to 
the extra oesses whiefa you mentioned for roads and 

schools ? 
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ijllK always la thet after the ceas has been impoaed 
11! :w^ be eainied off and applied 'somewhere 
#^4, it qot benefit them; and -our object 
' 4 mmneiliiiw thinn;^^ the oess was to exmnd it 
> 4^ **F<?*^d in 4e parte where it wm levied, 
and to let them see that we kept faith with them 
'hiMyi^ them some benefit for the ueas that was 

^ 19 . At the same time is it not the case that 
t4 ndWay increases the price of their produce 
more than the oommon road ?— Immensely. 

. 120. AsU that.the difficnlty with reeara to the 
revenue of India is. greatly inorcased by the ex- 
peadituw uikmi the railways ? — Certunly. 

121 . And that therefore tliere would be the 
neatest possible reason for the cess being levied 
mr the purpose of railways ? — It is quite jtossible 
that they might be brought to see it in time, but 
it must be recollected that this cess, which might 
be termed a parochial or county cess, is of very 
late introduction in most districts, and it is above 
all things in matters of this kind, desirable to let 
the people thoroughly understand a new im])ost, 
and see its reason, and that takes some time over 
such great areas as you have to deal with in 
India. 

122. You see no reason, on principle, against 
the introdnotion of such a pn^tice '( — ^In prin- 
oi|^e 1 see none ; but I shotdd think it a dangerous 
principle to act upon till the people get much 
more alive to the advantages of the railway than 
you can expect them to be just at present. At 
present they regard the railway as a great boon 
winch has been conferred upon them ; sometimes 
tlm may look upon it iu a different light, as 
rather an infliction, if it takes off a (tiece uT their 
fields, or anything of that sort ; but, at any rate, 
ibe^y look utMU it as a work of tlie Government, 
which is essentially distinct from anything that 
they are called to do for themselves or to pay for 
for themselves. 

123. Where the railway runs through a field 
. i suppose the rental is diminished in proportion ? 

—The man is usually compensated or an abate- 
ment is made in his assessment. 

124. |4me of the assignments, you stated, were 
for service in the field, troops of horse for in- 
fetanoe ; are those troops included in the returns 
of the Army of India ’ — Yes ; tliey would appear 
under a separate head as contingents of native 
states. Tmy come down, sometimes, to one or 
two horsemen, to soniething less than the old 
kmght’s fee \ but generally they were for cunsi- 
detaUe bodies, and they would always appear 
wder the name of the rqjoh or nobleman who 
ftun^bted them. 

IfM. Even if he was not an iqdepradent chief? 
—The system would hardly be oontmued, except 
wiih a nmn of old family or great stoning, or a 
' min who had dohe some sMcial servioe. 

; 14 . Axe those troops always embodied, or are 
called out on emergencies ?— They are 
required to be paraded, and to show 
, SmimelTea -pesiodiDally. wme of them aird very 
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effiefent, some vmgf .mnf4 48'!44rse^ ^ Their jffrB.B.R 
oha^cter depends yfdT 
obaraoter td' the Chief 7ii4 fhneuM* th^ and 
a exeat esteut upon tiie ehirgclfer ofifhe Buropew 
omoer under whose suporinteiidenoe he il acting. 

127. Would that obligpition to ftirnkb men be 
changed in its extent at the end of fift^years ; 
would there bo a larger contingent plaCM upon 
the land in consequence of its greater vdluo' at 
the end of 30 years ?— The 30 years’ settlements 
would not apply to the contingents at all ; they 
would be either persona) or dynastic arrange- 
ments. 

128. Then in those cases the owner would get 
the entire benefit of the increased value of his 
land ? — Yes. 

129. And the Government would not benefit 
in any way ? — No. 

130. Except in the case of extra oess?— They 
would get the indirect benefit of having tho roads 
made uirough these estates. 

131. You stated that in the Deccan, under the 
Peishwahs, a great part of the lands was subject 
to more than rack-rent? — Yes. 

132. Then I suppose that the cultivators of tite 
land were mere serfs ?— They wore mere serfs, 
and they could only pay what was demanded of 
them artcr a very considerable remission, which 
was granted almost annually, and depended u]>on 
the favour of the village and district officer, and 
of course led to endless peculation and oppression. 

The remission only in pai-t reached the culti- 
vators for vrhom it was intended ; there was always 
a considerable amount of payment to those 
through whose hands the revenue was collated. 

133. Yon are speaking entirely of what took 
place before we took the land over, I presume ? 

— It could not be stopped when we did take it ; 

1 have seen terrible instances of oppression 

■ under onr own Government. 

134. But by degrees all that was altered ?— 
degrees, I hope, that has been almost extin- 
guished. 

135. You stated that when we tried what 
seemed to be very reasonable, namely, calculation 
of tiio gross produce with a deduction for expenses, 
and then a share of the remainder for the Govern- 
ment, there were disturbing elements which com- 
pelled a reversion to tiie old system ; I do not think 
that you said wimt those disturbing elements were? 

— Very often there was the greater«kill or experi- 
ence of the cultivator; a good farmer madeeniich 
more of his land, did much more justice to- it, 
than a bad fanner ; that was one disturbmg ele- 
ment. In theory you dealt wiUi the good and 
bad farming as having nothing to do witli the 
matter; but when you came to work out the 
XesuH, you found that yon were demanding from 
your good farmer an amount of rent very much 
lighter than hp had ever dreamt of paying, and 
that you were demanding from the clunlitiy famrer 
an amount of rent which it was not possible that lie 
could pay. Tliose were elements that no Bnro- 
pean officer could take into consideration. Then 
again, the smallest- mistake in the calculation, .a 
mistake in the projiortion of a bullock’s hire, or 
tihe proportion which was to be entered in the 
sum, brought out results which were entirely 
vitiated; and it was found that in praotiee the 
rent derived fnmi a veiy oarefnlly et)iwti4red 
theoiy of the subject, differed so widely ftom the 
rent which the people coarideredf^r and reason- 

B able, 
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• able, that there no nmking' any eort of 
\ ac^fiiatment between them. 

136. But ill taking the <;la«Bification of aoil as 
the lam of rent resmed by the Goverament, 
there was no coiifiidcration as to whether a fanner 
might be good or bad, was there ? — in the classi- 
lieation ot* the s(»il it was diflereut, because you 
looked ttl the soil ; you said, it, is a s<»ll of such 
11 nature, and such a depth, and grows such and 
sueh crops ; and you aaseudded a do/en experts, 
and yon said, Wliat is a fair rent for this kind 
of soil > ” and they said, In tliis country if you 
are within so many iniJes of a market il should 
be so and so; if you are w'ithin so many miles of 
a market it should be so miieJi more or less, and 
if you go int<» the next district wiiere the pc*ople 
are better cultivators and the jiopuJution denser, 
as you get towards that distri<*t yott might take 
alilrieinore; ns you get towards the hills you 
must take u little less/’ 'J1iey dealt with llie 
(jiiestion very mu<*h as n land surveyor and valuer 
would (leal with il is this eountry. 

137. Then y<iu iiKfan that you do not lake int(» 
consideration wliethcr the individual farmer in 
tlie same <listriet is go( id or bad, but whether the 
whoh? popululion is in a higher or less high stale 
of eivilizatirin in that respect? — Yes; yf»u formed 
an average jiidgidont with regard to tanns in that 
jairtieular part of tlu* counti-y, ami you did not 
attempt a minute ealeulatioii which though il 
was llieoretioally eorreet, owing to elemonts 
which youc*.ould not always trace, led you astray 
in the result. 

1,38. Y"ou slated tlml when llie waste lands 
were brought under assessment, tlu* pojmlatioii 
were encouraged to take them iip?~ ^ es. 

139. What did that population do bei'on*.? — 
Tlu'v eiilfivated very miieli less, ami they wer<‘ 
in a stale very often bordering upon .starvaliou ; 
very deeply in debt,, becatist' then lliev never 
knew w'liat they would have tt) j)ay ii’ tlu^y 
took up ti jKirticular field. Tliey knew that if the 
season promised well, they might ha\e f<* pay 
very heavily for it, and tluil if the season tiiibul 
thein there was still :i very fiea\y (hanand hang- 
ing over them, whiclt they could only get relaxed 
by ini]H)rtunity ; and, therefore, tlu^y hiing liaek 
and eultivaled just suffi<dent to ke,e]i bo<ly and 
•soul together. The aspect <»f the cvmnrrv at that 
time was most miserable, aiul the ]ieo]de were in 
a Mtate of great (loverty and destitution. 

I4tn But they were all euiti valors ? — They 
were all eultiiRtors. 

141. I slioidd lik(‘ t<» ask y<mr opinion wdicther 
the 30 years Is not a long time for which, to (ix 
lheass(;ssment of land ? — It was found generally 
aece])tal)le, I think ; in sonu’ cases short<‘r lerms. 
have iiecn tixed for spoiaal reasons; but gene- 
ndly, I think, the people lik(‘ the term of 30 
years; there was n<» [lartieular reasoji for it that 
1 am aware of, 

142. I ralher wished to ask whetlier vou did 
not tliink that it was too favourable to the people 
and too unfavT)und)lt» to the (Tovenunent ? — 
\o, T think not : it seems to me. tliat. a> a fiscal 
question, yoti can hardly In*, too fav<#urable to the 
cultivat(»r« as long as you do not go so low as to 
let them become careles.s as to what tliey (b> with 
the land: because, whatever theyunake out of 
the land, you get at in other ways of taxation. 

143. In customs duties, you in^any^-^Yes, in 
customs duties and exijise ; and they consume 
one aimthers produce to a. much greater ex- 
tent. 


144. At tb^ same time, looking to the ex* 
tremoly rapid increase of very expensivcf eom* 
municalions, resulting, as you have stated, itt 
doubling tlie jmei* of produce In some iustanccs, 
is it not too favourable to the cultivator if it is to 
continue for so many yoai*s ? — It has not prac- 
ti(snlly hitherto pnvvod too favourable, and the 
danger in India always is that the Governmont 
officer will strain a little in favour of Govern- 
ment; and I think that, in a aialter of sottling 
the land assessment, you can hardly be too carcfiu 
to impress upon your officers who make the 
Hettlement Tli;it they must not do more than 
would be considered a Hbeial acttleiiient imder 
tlieir iuvn Go\ernments, and ttiiist not attempt 
to get more. 

1 4.V. I s the revenue officer coiisidernd of greater 
value lu'conliiig to the amount that he brings in 
from the land ? — Well, then* is always a ten- 
dency to look upon a man who gives you a good 
]>aliiii(‘e 'heel as au extremely good adminis- 
trator. 

M6. J tliink it is not the ease?, is it, in the Presi- 
deney ol‘ Bombay tliat the .‘lOyears lease begins and 
terminates every wimre at tlie .same time ; 1 mean 
that there nvr st^vend difleroiit leases applying 
to different parts of tiic l^resldeuey ? — Yes, the 
.settlements go on iil the rate of peril a ps two or 
three districts a year, so that it takes several years 
to gel through one province ; tliero are at present, 
i tliink. three Imdles of siirviyors and ussesKors 
that work in <lifterenl parts of the country, and 
they settle indepemlenlly of each other; there is 
no alteiujit to make tbein synelironous at all. 

147. As a matter of fact almost every year - 
lea.'^e*. an* faHiiig in and fresh ones hegiuning 

148. All tor 30 years ?— Mostly tiir 30 yeare. 

149. Sir Churl VH IChtufrlil,] You did not just 
now gi\(‘ us a distinct answer as to what pro- 
portion of the gross r<*veniie is taken by the 
(iovernuMMit in the Bombay Presidency ; there 
iDUsi. I !i|»]»rebend, be some principle ; you are 
iiwnire iluii in Cpjiei Indijrthe jirinciple is to 
delenuine what is the rental rei^eived by the 
proprietor from the man who cultivalos the laud, 
and pays idm rent, and then to tnk<* half that ; 
is there no ]>n>portlou at all fixed in Boinliay ?— 
]^'o, tluo’c has be<-u no attempt to fix any pro- 
portion : llie seltleiueni in Boinliay is always as 
iar as possible with the. man who owns and cul- 
tivates the land; if lie owns but docs not culti- 
vate, in most eases no mention is made of the 
cultivator; there is ni> differenet* made between 
liim niul hl^ next nelgliboiir, who owns ami cul- 
tivate.'^ liiniself. 

loO. Neither Is there in Upper India; we do 
not make any difference there ; but by examina- 
tiou and chissiheation of soils, and liy looking at 
tlu? rentals reiicivcd by the jn’oprietors, we de- 
termine what ill our opinion the lair rental of the 
land is per acre; but you do not do that as f un- 
derstand yon ? — No attempt is made to fix any- 
thing but what the people consider generally is 
a fair Govenum.'iit ilcniand ; J have seen attemptB 
often ni.'ule ;o adjust it, and to fix some projior- 
tiou between tliat and the tluuirctloal rmUal, but 
J cannot say that 1 ever saw them sueeced. . 

lei. With reference to the question that was 
put by the right lu-inourable geutleinan^ tlic 
Member for Shoreham, about tlie propriety of 
the Government levying a eoss for railways in 
the same way as it levies a cess for local roads, 
do not you iluiik, cm tlie ^her hand, that it it) a 

right 
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right principle that a Governuient wWch derives 
a rental of 20,000f(>00/. from its landed estates, < 
is bound to spend some part of that in the improve- 
ment of the laud* that is 1o say, in works that will 
develop the pnaluco of the land y — I)<iiil)tlefis, if 
it enn spare it ; but it must in IndiH, as elsewhere, 
be a matter of ilirtcussion ami luljuistinent, I. litink; 
between the cultivator and the ( lovernment, what 
each can do towards what is for the Ijciiefit of 
both. 

l.?2, 15ut when I aftirm that j)rin(‘i|»h‘, 1 mean 
that it would he iinroasonable to call np<m the 
people to do every tiiinp; ; that (Tovernincul which 
derives such a grSat rental 1‘roin the. cslnl*- is 
bound, like the firoprietor of an estate in this 
.country, to spend some jiortion in works for tlie 
benefit of those livinj^ <m it ? — ( 'iearlv. 

Ain)tlier ({ueHtion was put t4» you, 1. think, 
by the ri*^ht hojionrable Meinher lor Slmreluiin, 
about assessing, Jifthriuiily', oim class of farruei' 
from another class i»r fariuor. 1 fancy that in 
Boinhay you are ohli{j;(‘tl to do what in Ufiper 
India w(‘ found it iieccssary lo do, tliat is lo 
say, to assess land licld by tliose races which 
arc less luklieted to a^Ticultiire, lower tlian lain! 
in the oecupali<in of tliose race.< which an*, famed 
for their a;^riciiltural skill and industry Yes, 
just as you would demand a. lo\\(!r lalc in .sfuue 
very imiinprovcd part of (his comitrv, than you 
would deuk.'iial neai* London. 

154. Also willi referimee lo the race.-, tlo rc 
are some races wliieli arc not ad4licted to the arts 
of agj'ienltnn' a.s gcac, rally sjicakiuji, is tlic ea‘^c 
with tin; Malcum'tan.s, ami yon cannot asse.ss 
them S(» liigli as you would certain races in Lp|i(;r 
India wliie.h ar<i famed lor ihc/iraLO'iiMdt oral skill? 
—No; and you ai'(‘, obligc^l sometimes (,<• 
way lo irmlitional prejudic<*s a\ hieh make lirah- 
mins and Alahoun tans and other elas.'*( s ef\tiihal 
to lower rates of a.s.si.‘ssim*Tit than would hr fiKcd 
upon iiidustriouh (cultivators, 

155. In lixing ;0) y(‘ars for vonr s(*Mlcmenis in 
Boinhay, yon were influenced probably in ^(uuc 
degree* l>y the lact ot that ]>erio(l Inning b<(‘n 
generally udo})ted througlioul rpper India, for 
the term (4’ sottliMiKint ? — I reallN do not know 
what led to tin* a<loplion ol* llial pn'ci.se term : 
it is .’erv lik(4y that, it wa-^ in ('(m.-<c<tu(me(* of its 
having been adopled in L')>|ier India. 

150. Ami you know, of course, that in llic early 
part of tills century, in tin* nujin )'nn.s .sclllcim nls 
that were miule in I'jiju r India, sliorler lerin.v 
were alimjst invariably Jti\(.*d ? — Yes. 

157. Uut is it HOT the ea,<c that tiu'y aia* m*v(?r 
found to {>uc(*eed ? — That w'u.s the iiuprttssion : 
the first proposal for the assessment in Ihunbay, 
was tiiat it should be lor 10 years (Uily ; Imt it 
Was argued that if it was meant llia.l time should 
be granted to the peoph* to recover llicinsclves at 
ail, 10 years was not siilHeient. 

(.)fi the whole an* you not ol n[iinioii that 
a Jess jcrni than *10 years will liardly give en- 
(;ourup*im‘n( lo the occupiers to iiii|irov<* the land? 
— 1 should he sorry to see the teriii reduced as a 
general rule. 

159. I do not know whether it liappcns in 
Boinhay, but I daresay you hav^, heard of what. 
hapTxmed iu Upper India, when there wt^rc .short 
S<!ttietnc.nis, uaimdy, that as the term expired and 
re«ettleinents apj»roached, the pcojilc. used to 
throw their lands out of cultivation in order to 
got a lower assejnsinent ? — \ cs, I heard that was 
the case ; 1 made iiujulry a:, some, of the settle- 
menus in the Deccan a)»proMclied tlie end of the 
0 . 59 . 


term whether anything of the kind had been Axv //, o. JS. 
observed there, and I was told not. The cow'YFrere.i^.i m., 
trary, I was assured, was the case in tlio Detx'an. o.c.s.i. • 
IW).' I. have not had personal acquaintance with 
the Presidency of Bombay, hut t have read a ^4 ^®*’®** 
great deal about land t<mure all over India, and ' ' 
particularly I have studied tin* minutes of Mr. 

Mouiitsluart Elphin.stone and Mr. (Jlinplin, and 
other gentlemen, which aj)pear in the .llej>ort of 
tlu^ House ofCoinmons in ISIPJ ; and I also read 
a l»H)k hy Colonel S^ kc,^, n Member of this 
llou.sc, called “ Stati.‘*tical Report of the Land 
Temin* in the l)e(.H‘an.‘’ Y"ou are aware of that 
work 1 presume? — ^'c.s. 

Ifil. And the Conclusion wliicji 1 h:iv(‘ cmiic 
lo, not only in regard to Bombay, but g(*ueially 
tliroughoiil India., is, tliai tin* villagi' sy-,teni at 
01145 jieriod beloie the Mahoi, net an invasion cx- 
istial throughout India, and tliai the trac.(5sofit 
W45re at the commencement of this rent ury juln^ 
ei pally discernible in tlu^ Deccan. 1 imiau by the 
village sv.-tem the same sNstoin as the merassec 
of Madra.s, and the (‘oparcenary cominnnilics of 
the Upper lh‘o\ lnc.(*s. I.s that your view? -> A 
villagi! system exist cjd and still exists in great 
forec5 in i1h‘ Dc(‘.Ciin ; but 1 doubt v\lit‘thcr i« was 
evei,asfaras I eimld trace It, oiie v\iueli bomiil 
tin* p(‘op]e togcl her as one (5.^1a»e. dealing tlinmgli 
one man with the ( rov(*rnimMii. 

Hi2. 1 have n;ad al.so the \(U-y detalh*(l ac- 
counts that ai>p(‘ar in the* R.c)Mn*t of the Fifth 
U'Ommil te<' ol the Hoii.se of (Vuiimous ol 1^12, t/ii 
the im*.ras.s(‘c tenure ol‘ Mailras, iiml I havt? also 
read a little work tliai was published by llii* 
pre.seiit Sccrijtary of (lu5 .Madras Boa.nl of .Re- 
ve-utie, ami it is shown from thi‘se reports that 
the uieras.'ice or vlllagi.5 prop»i(*.tary .sysleni in tlie 
Madras Pn‘si4l(*ncy (\vlm*h comes running up to 
Bombay) -was id('nti(‘:il with the Aillagt* co- 
partnery .system of Upper India; in fact you 
may take llu5 dtrscriplions given l>y the Madras 
eolleelors at the e.lors* of last (‘luitury and llu* he- 
ginning of. this, of tin* proprietary systi in that 
prevailed throughout Madras iu a more or les^ 
perfect state, and you will find tinil wlit'n* it 
prevailed perleetJy tiu’ de.scription is word for 
%vonI applleabh* lo tin* vlilage eouununitic.s of 
Up]iei’ India, to lliisduy? — ’4'iie nu.'rasdar tenure' 
are known by that n.'une tliroiiglumt the Dee(*an, 
ami in I lx* gntatcfr pai’i of t he Bombay Pi e.ii- 
dency ; they are (‘ven Ibund as lar a.-> tlie northern 
parts of Sciiide : but in the I )eeeau,in Ute, dl.-trict'^ 
bonh'ring on tin* iMadrtis prtiviwec.s, uierasda)' 
signifies, as nearly a*' wi; could exjirt'ss it, a^freo 
holder j>ayiiig land lax to < iov<*nmient, a mau 
who is absolute lord ol hi.-, own l(*mirc, but bound 
to pa\ a lax to the Uo/enumml: they chairly in 
tlu5 De(‘ean aet(5d togt'tiu'i' as the IVeohohli-rs of 
an Lnglish village would aet togetin*!’, but there 
w'as no 1rae4‘ that I could dix/ o'cr ol any joint 
liahility. 

Itio. But do yon not think that tin* absi in-e ol 
the joint liahility Is to In; a.seribcd to llie laci 
ol* tlies(‘ eonimunilit's having ln'cn so impaired by 
the long eours (5 of war and the exactions ot the 
Mahometan (lovernineni , and (‘speeljilly by lh(‘ir 
system ('f ianning out tracts lo spcenlalors r - It 
did not oetmr to me timl liiai Miilleiently ac- 
eonnt(5d for llie lUet, hecaiise in parls ol (iujerat 
y(»ii Ibund the siiim: system i^ide by side, in the 
next, village, •wit h brotlierlioodh, where, the men 
were ilistinefly bound togetlier by the »aiiie ties 
a.s vou tind iu tin.* Nor Hi Western Vrovinccs ; 1 
think in the Gujerat eolleclorate« you cotild Hiul 
n 2 the . 
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the parallel of almost everyone of the tenures 
\known in India, and the nnsgoyemmentthat would 
have onwhed out tlie system in one village could 
hardly have failed to have injured it in its Neigh- 
bours. 

ir)4. We find the same thing in Upper India; 
voii v ill iind in the same district village com- 
Inunilies Nourishing in full vigour, and in another 
j>art of it the joint property and the community 
(juito obliterated, because some races were hardier 
and braver, and particularly the Rajpoots, who 
clun^ together, and eo-o])crated with one another, 
and kept out op[)ressors and s]»oliators, and pre- 
served their system: hut the w’caker races sue- 
eumhed ? — Yes. 

1 65. Till? Commit tee of the House of Commons 
of 1H12, in their Fifth Report, came to a very 
decided conclusion about these j)roprielary com- 
inuiiities in the south of India, and they said that 
just in proportion as the districts of Madras had 
been a short or a Jong time under the Mahometan 
coiifjuerors, so the early Hindoo constitution of 
society was found in more or loss vigour, and 
that in the southern districts of Madras (I ihinlc 
in Tanjorc, which had never been under Mahom- 
etan rule at all) it was found flourishing and 
unim|»aired? — The same process has taken place 
in jiarts of Bombay, notably in Scindc, where Jill 
traces of a village system were almost crushed 
out ; they were still discoverable, but very faintly. 

166. in (Tiizerut it seems to me tliat the 
ialookdars, who arc mostly descendants from 
Hirulof) reigning houses, you said, at the jjresent 
moinent, very much resemble in their position 
the talookdars of Oude? — Yes. 

167. Mr. Elpliinstone, I gather from these 
papers jitt ached to the Re[)ort of the House of 
Commons of 1832, was a great admirer of the 
village system, and was anxious to <*ontimie it if 
he coidil? — S(» am T of the village system, but 
not of one cml)raciTig any joint liability on the 
part of the cultivators. 

168. That is wdiat in Up])er India we (‘.onsider 
rather the essence of the village system, the joint 
and several liability, bolding tlu* whole com- 
munily responsible in the ultimate and last resort 
f<n* the default of (me of the Ixuly. Is not thal 
so in the Dec(*an ? — The essenee of tin* sysUaii in 
the Deccan, 1 should <‘onsidcr to he the general 
ninnieipal character of the institution, and n(tt 
any liability greater lliaii that which attaidies to 
all nnmmipallties. 

lf)}». T think, in the last century, shortly after 
we iu‘<jiui*cd th<^ territories in the Bombay Fre- 
sidency, some Heltlements were made on the 
villag(‘ system ! — Yes, but they wen* not suc- 
cessful ; the peo]>le se(*nu‘d to dislike extnmiely 
being made res]ionsihl(^ for tlu^ revenue liabilities 
of their neighbours, w’liere it was tiot their here- 
ditary custom. 

170. Am you are aware they made villager set- 
tlements ai)out 1812 throughout the Madras 
Frosidenoy. and that broke down; but the failure 
is ascribed to over assessment an<l to not de- 
fining the rights of the subordinate holders? — 
Yes, 

171. But in Boinhay it c<jually failed ? — Yes. 

172. And you attriluite its failure in Bombay 

rather to the weakm^ss of the joints jwinciple? — 
J think it was contrary to the genius of the 
))e(>pU*. *' 

173. Ea<;h field is separately surveyed, 1 imdcr- 
stand. Now a field is one thing to-day and 
another thing to-morrow, tltcre being no per- 


manetit boundarieB^ and what ib one field this 
year may be cut up into aix lutxt year, and what 
is BIX now may be thrown into one. IIow does 
the surveyor regulate the size of a field?— He 
asks the cultivator, and the Mhar who Is the here- 
ditary conservator of boundarieB, what ere the 
ancient boundaries of a certain plot, and very 
often he says that they are in(‘onvonicntly large 
or inconveniently small, and Jie divides them or 
unites them, acc^ording to rules laid down for his 
guidance ; a trench is thrown up at the corners 
and at intervals along the line of boundary, and 
th (2 earth is thrown into a mound which remains 
for a very long lime; and these are all marked 
down umm the village map. 

174. Then, in fact, he regulates the size of the 
field by motives of convenience very much?— 
Very much, as a surveyor would in surveying an 
estate in this country. 

175. But he could not throw two fields held 
by two separate people together, without their 
consent? — N(», tluit would always be a reason 
against throwing them together. 

176. Is it what you may call a block survey, 
80 much land as the surveyor thinks should go 
together and (?an be conveniently put together ? 
— It is mon^ detailed than a block survey. In 
districts where rie.e is cultivated it descends to 
the individual rux; fields, wiiieh are very often 
smaller than this mom. 

177 . And the assessment is made by tlm sur- 
veyor and not, as it is in Upper India, by the 
civil ofticer?— It is made by a separate estab- 
lishment attaclied to the survey officer, not by 
the measurer. 

178. Mr. /J, ASm/t/f,] Is not a hole dug in 
eacli field to ascertain the (juality of the soil ? — 
Y’^es, generally ; the surveyor does exactly as a 
surveyor would in this (;ountry. If he sees by a 
bank or a ravine and by the appearance of the 
country that the soil is ail of one uniform (jinility, 
he is satisfi(Hl. If he thinks that there is a con- 
siderable variety, lie digs and sees what tin*, depth 
of soil is, and lu* go(*s sufficiently lar down to 
satisfy himseli*; then a certain proportion of these 
fields are afterwards gone ov(?r at a different 
time by a ilifliu’ciit set (jf valuators, and the valu- 
ations are com] aired ; and if there is any error 
found the work is done over again by a more 
careful officer. It is a matter of judgment not of 
rigid rule, and, as in any other appraisment, of 
course it is very difficult to say what are the 
exact ste])s by whii*h tlui value is arrived at. 

176. Sir Chnrhis Is the village 

inaj) and tlui field register altered annually to 
eoiTfjspond with the cluinges in cultivation ? — The 
village inn]) doi^s not- sliow cultivated and unculti- 
vated; the field register does, and that is altered 
annually. 

180. Then it fretjucntly happens that one man 
cngag(is with the (Tovernment for so many ficlda, 
but really tfuire are many others who are co- 
sliarcrs with him ? — Yes. 

18J. Then are their names all recorded too ? — 
If they sliow good cause at the time of settle- 
ment. 

182. In that case where one man engages for 
himself* with several other aharers, then the settle- 
ment he(!omes an approach to the co-part.nery 
system? — Of course it does when there arc 
partners in the farm. 

183. And those people who arc partners are 
probably members of the same family or dcBcended 
from the some stock? — Yes, generally brothera. 

184. But 
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X84. But no interference is practiced in Boin- 
Imy between tlic X)crsori who engages witli the 
OoTcrnmcnt for the revenue of so many fields, 
Hupposittg he does not cultivate it himself, and 
the cultivators wliom he employs? — No ; if it is 
inliie name, and he pays the revenue, no (lucs- 
tions are asked, and if there is a dispute it must * 
he settled in a civil court. 

185. No tenant right is alloued to gnnv up in 
the Bombay Presidency against the ])artv who 
engages w’itli th€^(TOverninenl ? — No. 

186. Tn that respect you diflcr very inneh from 
Bengal and Upper India, where tliey allow a 
right 1('. grow up after 12 years? — Yes. 

187. But iu Bombay it has never been alleged 
•that there is any necessity for interfering between 

the cultivator and the ]>arties whom h(‘ ein])loys? 
—On the contrary, evil has been found to result 
from taking those questions out of ihe hands of 
the courts. 

188. It is a civil action, in fact , and the revenue 
authorities have no summary ]»ower of inter- 
ference ! — No. 

189. And that you think a sound system? — 
It is certainly bmmi to work well, and I slujuld 
consider it theoretically sound. 

190. SVIien this settlement was first made, or 
rather the settlement ])revuillng in Madras ami 
Bombay? it had the efibet, had it. not. of putting 
cultivators and j»roprictor.s very much on the same 
footing; if there was more land than tlic mo* 
prietor chose to lake, the eultivator could engage 
for it himself, with the Stale, and he bt^aiinc 
then quite the equal of the proprietor ?— In the 
Deccan, almost invariably (be cultivator and tin* 

n rictor wore tin? same man. The ]u*opne1ur- 
le Deccan, in nine cases out of ten, are of tlie 
cultivating class, and even when they arc cliieis 
of the village, tliey take a pride in holding the 
plough, and iu being cultivator.^. 

191. But still, even where tbc <’onunnuity 
are a cultivating cianmunity, il docs happen in 
almost every case, T presume, thal soiiu' of the 

I iroprictors, for some rca.son or (»thcr ( lor iii>lancc, 
localise lht*y arc W'omeiij, do not cultivjilc llicm- 
selves, bill cinjiloy cullivalors ?- “• Yes. 

192. Ami, therclbr<‘, where y«»u come to adopt 
the Jvyotwarce sj'stcni, il doe.s liiipp(‘u that if 
there is more laud than the proprietors c.'ire to 
engage i‘or, the (Uiltivator is allowed to engage 
for it, and then he is put in e(jii.'ij y)ositi<ui with 
the proprietor? — A"cs; but in ]u;n ticc it. i.*- foiiiHl 
that it is only in densely ]) 0 ]>ulaled districts, where 
there i.' very littb* wa.st(‘ hind, that there arc eid- 
tivators*who arc not proyn'ictor.-. jiiid avIu* arc not 
under sp(!eial agreenicnis with llic propriet»ir.s. 

193. 1 understand that that is the case muv ; 
but fifty years ago, when tlic.so settlements firsi 
began, luilf the land wa.s dc.solated, and the difii- 
ctilty was to get the peoyde to engage ? -Tlicn 
there wore no cultivators who >\ere not pro- 
prietors, because there W'a.s so tmieh W!ist<j land 
that- any man could get bi.s own land; everyb<M|y, 
with the rarest, jxissible oxeeplions, had a field to 
which he lielonged, as they would say, not a held 
which belonged to him but to wlfudi lie belonged, 
and it was Ids duty, if ever it ivas made po.ssiblc 
for him to cultivate it, to go back to that field 
and cultivate it. 

194. But then it is well known that whenever 
the better timen returned, and tlic proprietors 
came back to their land, these cultivators all gave 
way and allow^ed the landed proprietors to resume 
poesessiou ?— Y^cs, 

0.59 


195. In shorty under the sysiom in Bombay, rfr //. L\ K, 

one right only in the land is known, that is ajrrm^^K.e.a., 
full right of property, subject to the payment of o.c.s.i. « 

the Government, demand ? — T should be sorry to — - 

say (uily one right is known. *’4 Marcli 

196. I mean where this system prevails the 
party who engages with the (bivcrnniont is the 
only one who is recngnised as having a right ? — 

Y es. 

197. Chairman^\ When tlu* (iovernmont has 
been the hohler of tlic field the riglit^ of the oc- 
cupant. s arc recognised in tlu* grant, and specified 
now alw'ays, are they not, iu a seheduh*. to the 
grant ? — Y es. 

198. Therefore, in point of fact, in receiving 
the revenue troiu the wlmlc of the village, the 
Government equally recognises the rights of every 
occujiant ? — 

199. Sir Chitrlcs H'lufi/ield.] J will put the 
question differently. Wlieuever a party engages 
to Government for tli(‘ i*e venue cd’ ecM’tain fields 
on his own account only, oi* on his own account 
and oil behali* of others, he or they are the only 
recognised proprietors in the land? — Yes, those 
wliose names are down in tlic village books. 

200. And 1 want to uraiv from that this deduc- 
tion, that this may perhajis be considered one of 
the roconunendaiions of the system, that you 
have not a iniiltijiliclty oi’ rights In the same 
land ? — Yes. 

201. You have m> upper proprietary right, 
under ]>roprietarv right, cultivating right and 
oceiijianey, as we have hi Upper India? — ‘And 
still more in Bengal. In Bombay there is no 
such multiplicity of unrecorded riglits. 

202. In iaet,you arrive at simpbeity of tenure? 

— \'e.s. 

203. Mr. /bV/e;/.] With regard to these throe 
syst<;nis of assessnnuil, that is to say, with an 
individual cultivator, witli a \illage, or with a 
district, d(* you settle with all upon the same 
principle, or do you allow an advantage. ti» the 
villagi' as eoiupared with the individual, or r/Vr 
rrrsd : should you give any advantage in settling 
with a ^^IIage in n'gard to tin* terms of assess- 
ment as companal Avitli an imiividual? — No as- 
sessment i.s, as a rale, madit with (he village. 

2(M. Tliey are all taken as individual liohlings, 
arc they m»1 ? Ves. 

205. But the revenue, is merely colhaUecI and 
jiaid by tlie head man of the village, or rlie jiroper 
authority of the village ?- • V(‘s. 

20fi. Tlien as regards the district, wliieh I im- 
derstand is ol’tcn the inheri lance of some iiative. 
chief, is that allowed any ailvantage in tlic assess- 
ment ? — It depends entiridy iijioii the original 
agreement ; some of tlieni were, mmi almost on 
an equal ity with tlic sovereign who ma<le the 
grant. 

207. Tliosc will (*ome ofion Into the cas(‘s of 
militarv tenurt; ? — Yes. 

208. Did 1 rightly understand yon to say, that, 
jsome of those easc;^'^ of niililary tenure are so 
triffing that the persons are ne^er ealh'd iqion at 
all to fiillil their engagements? No, [hey arc 
calleil njMUi ; but I know sevf i al c.im*.- wliero the 
obligation is only to furiiisli t\\(> or ihree horse- 
men. 

209. AVofild they ho rerpiired to furnish those 
horsemen f — Vos; lliev would In? required pe- 
riodically to«(lo service. 

2 10. You Hpokc of an expected Increase, at the 
next settlement,, in projiortion to the increased 
value of produce; 1 suppose there will also be a 

n 3 jiroportionate 
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Sir JH. B. A proportumate increurto from the improved culti** 
/’r«rr,K.c.B.,Vatiott of the land i'-*-'rhere will be some increasOj 
*• <4.c»s.i. no doubt, just as Fiferfiire now pays a better 
rent than it did oO yearn or 100 years ago. 

124 March 211. N(»\\ , as regards the assessment for a term 

^^7*- ;j() y<f:irs, is it not your opinion that it mm of 

great iiuportance that that period should cer- 
tainly iiot be reduced us giving ctmfidGnco to the 
eiiJli\ator in the moderation and <apiity of the 
llritish Oovernment, and not disturbing or un- 
settling their minds I — Clearly ; 1 think that 
there is no magic in a particular number, but 
that, as a matter ol’ jiidgmeni, a term of MOyear*^ 
lias been found to answer well, and that its success 
can be accounted for. 

212. And it has been nselul iii a political 
sense as well as in a. tinaneial sense ?—'l>cci- 
• deilly ; 1 lua v men I ion that Lord Napier ol 
JWagdala sjadvc of tlH‘. (Miltivators of these Deecan 
distriets as being tln^ most coiiteutcd agricultural 
]M»pulation he Inid seen in India. 

21.'). Mr. \ You have spoken of the 

renl-frec tenure : is tlie land that is hold under 
this r(*nt«frec tenure, hehl rent-free for ever; is it 
su|)poHcd to be jicrpetual ?• 'fhal depends tipon 
the peculiar agrei'incnt under which each liolder 
holds ; It varies, and a few are for ever. 

214. Now' with regard ro the surveys to which 
you hav<‘ alluded, is the lax to which these 
lauds are subject, marked n])ou the survey? — 
There is the map and tlu' survey ])af>(*rs, and a 
return (if the si/e of llu* fields, of tludr <piality, 
and so on, and the :issessincnt is marked on the 
latter, 

2lo. And iinj there evidence maps of owmer- 
sliip at all in any eourts? — \'es, all the survey 
papers wdiieli are officially issued by the sur- 
vc*ynr are ivci.'ivcid as offieial e\idt?nee in tlm 
eourts. 

2I(k Is (hen* niucli dillieiilty lu (tolleeliiig the 
land tax?- Now there is none v\ hntever : then* 
used to be very grc'nt difficulty. 

217. Win'll there is any (piestlon about it, 
in what court is it decided w Inf t her a man is 
subject to the tax that is dcniauded from liim or 
Tiol ? — 1’hc (\)lIeclor decides : there is ]>ower of 
re(Hi>erv afterwards of wluM haslxicii crr«>ncously 
])aid. 

21 5. iMr. JWIn'tt Is your ansiver 

with reference t<i the wliolc, or lo the laud-free 
tetuinf merely ? — I was answering the lalter 
(]uestion with regard to the whole of the tenures. 

21 y. Mr. Jivar/t. \ Do the villages vary nui- 
terialhr in size ? — Very much iudiMnl ; 1 know 
one village of22,tK)t» iiiliahilants ; and they vary 
from that Iri a single house. 

220. Are the same iiumher of eollectors neces- 
sary in a simdl village and a large one, InM’aUMC 
you related, I lliiuk, that 12 vlllityfi* ollieials wore 
necessary 1o eolleet the revenue ? — 1'hc 12 village 
offieial,- arc hereditary \illage officials, and they 
are considered commonly by the people as the 
[irojicr complement id’ a ])roj)04’ly eipiipjK'd parish: 
of couivc they arff mU com])lcte cxcejd in a large 
village; ami in a vm*\ large village, such as 1 
have mentioned, or (‘vim in one where there are 
move, than a cimpk* of thonsand inhahitants, you 
would have inure than 12 ; I'or instance, in some 
very Ifirge villages the notary has ttVi) or three 
assistants, and the village itself is dividend iiitjo 
wards, and each ward is presided over by a sort, 
of siib-hoail man, subordinate to the head man. 

22 1 . Then are the yreiiiuneratcid higher in these 
important villag(.fs than they are in the smaller 


andi unimjK^rtaat ones? — Yes; there is a softie, 
of remuiicratioii for tlioso wlfti arc considered 
essential to the Gov(9rnin6nt work in the nUage» 
such as the hoaid man, the iiolary, and one or two 
others; the others arc left to be p<ud by the 
villagers very much at their discretion, 

222. In exceptional years, such as a 3 reav of 
famine, the land rovenue of c^nirsc is reduced?- — 
Yes. 

223. How is that scale of remission settled?— 
By the discretion of the C'olleetpr in a surveyed 
district; tiic effect of light assessment in miti- 
gating tluj evil of seasons of scarcity lias been 
very marked, and the cultivators in such districts 
have tided over what would otherwise have been 
years of liunine without asking for remissions ; 
they do not voluntarily ask for remissions, because 
it is aKvays an admission of the pow(jr of (jovem- 
inent to interfere with them, which they would 
rather avoid il‘ they i^an. But if it is a very 
severe season, and the Collector reports that 
remissions will be necessary, he is then authorised 
to go or send a subordinate to the, spot, as a land- 
lord would send a person in this country to see 
what abateuu?n1 in rents was necessary, 

224. When a 30 years' lease is given to certain 
persons, the proprietor or the cultivator, is it 
understood llial at the end ot this lease he has a 
claim for removal, or is he a mere leaseholder for 
that period? — No, ho has a claim for renewal, 
and tlie lease will be renewed with him, unl(?l^s 
somebody else in a court of law establishes a 
belter claim. 

22o. By way of claim to the previous ()ccif|)a- 
tion of tIuHand, you m(?aii ? -^ .1 1 would depend 
upon tlic circujnsta.ne(is: the claimant might prove 
wrongful jxissessioii in any way, and be put in 
possession of his rights, hut it could only ho done 
by Ji deci'ce of tluj (dvil (ioiirts. 

22f), Then it. is considered a sort of hereditary 
right on payment of the necessary tax t/oGovern- 
nicut ’r'— Yes. 

227. Mr. Th(^ land revenue of India 

may he divided, 1 |>resume, into two jiortions, 
that which is fixed now , the amount of which can 
ne\er increase or deenxise, and that; which is not 
so fixed ; the perinanent settlement is fixed in 
pee.imiary amount lor ever, is it not? Yes. 

22H. Wliat portion of the aggregate revenue 
at the pnvi rit rime, derived from the land in India, 
is derived from the permanent selthanent? — 1 
find in (hiv‘! return (which however oidy comes 
dow^n to IS.7l-o2 ) that three and a half millions 
is entered ns the hind revtmuc of Bengal, whi(jh, 
roughly sp(?aking, may be taken as all *pcnna- 
mmtly sottleil. There is also a portion of the 
revenue of the North Western Provinces: lam 
not sure what poj-(ion is there penmirienlly settled, 
Imt I should think that the whole is about some-* 
thing more than four millions, probably. 

22Jh 1'lien approximately oiie-fiftli of tlic land 
reveniuj of . India is ilcrivcd from that settlement? 
— "Aboiii that J should say. 

230. The only chief means of possible inerease 
ill the land revenue of India that you have 
alluded to arise from an increase in prices ?— 
Yes; tlio chief nuaiiH. 

23 1 . But as tlx* Improvement of prices inciHsasos 
the amount of the land revenue at the same time, 
the cxjienses of Government iiecessai'ily increase 
in a corresponding ratio, do they not? — Clearly. 

232. Then the gain to the Government artstag 
from any increase in revenue produced by that 
cause is notni real gain of revenue, but simply a 

nominal 
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nOiniDal gain, is it not ?— That depentls on the 
iGoTfimineBt ; if it le a good Government I ehoiiUl 
say that Ihev would manage to heep their expenses 
somcwlmt lower than the iuercasc of their re- 
venue^ hut all depends on the judgment with 
wUh which tlie (>ov{jrnment acts. 

2^13. But there are considerations which show, 
that tlie expense of the Government would in- 
crease in a greater ratio than any iuereaso wijioh 
you could get arising from the inen ase oi' prices 
i&om the improvement ol the laud, are tluT*.* not t 
~No, 1 am not awiirc of them. 

234, For instaiKio, unless the ( lovennnont were 
prepared to let all its omjiloyes delfivinnite in 
condition# its civil servants, soldiers, uud all riie 
.people dependent, on it, it must raise their wages 
*exactly in the ratio of the inereaseof ])rieL*s, must 
it not?— Tos, that is one element. 

235- But them ini the other hand, you staleil 
in your evitlcnee, did you not, tluM il priees 
doubled you canmU. double the rent, you eaii (niiv 
raise the rent, but in nothing like the same })ro- 
portion? — Yes, you would always be obliged to 
keep it something under tlie iii(*reivse of ju iees. 

23(>. And therefore the increase In the nu euiie 
from the land does not jiroeced at tin* suni<! rate 
as the inemifie iii rlu^ expense.'? oi‘ the * lovern- 
inent, so fiir fl.s a eonsirlerable jiortiou o(* the ex- 
penditure is eoueerned ? — Even tlnit niusl be 
takeji witli limitations, b<*eause ymi may (‘xpeet, 
that as the couulrv ]»vospers you may d<‘ with 
fewer soldiers; that, has b<*eu notably the ea.-t? in 
India. Tlnnigb our own English mililarv expen- 
diture has iuc.re.jised, tlie aggregate expendit nn 
upon men wdio are merely serving as so]<ileiv in 
India lias jiruliably \ery iiuiterially deerea^ed. 

237. But do I right iy uiulerstaiicl you. that tin* 
aggregate expenditure upon the army in ludialui.- 
decreased with the rise of the jiriees ol’ 
ditics? — No; 1 am merely saying that a.> na* 
couuti’y improves you in^iy ex]»eet to keep y«air . 
militai’v expenses from inereasliig so rapidly to 
overcome the ditVerence between the propoj'tiun at 
which your revenue increases and the proportion 
at which your exjaMidituve increases. 

238. But uin 1 not right in saving timt the 

experience of the past up to the present time is 
eiitiixly antagonist^/ t,i that tlu‘oi \ ? (*aii 

only be' said to have had a very few yiiars' expe- 
rience of any kind, and wm- are only at the bogiii- 
niiig, it seems to me, of a system ibj the perma- 
nent Goveriuuont of Judia. 

239. Blit cousideriug that th( i(‘ lias been a 
great list* in prices (luring tin* last 10 or 15 
years, as yon admit, what is i( which leads you to 
ttny that with that rise of prices ex]ieiiditnrc has 
diminished ; is it not exact ly the coutrarv ? -J\o, 
expenditure has not dimiiijslied ; but now sources 
of revenue arise, and <ui the wh(»U‘ the (iovern- 
mont oitght not to be poorer or pul to greater 
straights than it was when it was in a coiujiara- 
tively rongli state. 

24(). N(j, it ought not; but tlic point that I 
w^ant to exrtue to is this, you look to an increase 
in the land revenue as nminly arising from rlie 
increase in prices ?- Yes. 

241, And tTiiit increase in priyes must at the 
same time cause an increase in ihe charges in 
many of the items (yf (lovermiient? — Yes. 

242. ’ And, therefore, au iuercaso in tlic land 
revenue > cons ideriug it as a questitui of rcveniuf 
uxnHi exjienditure, is more nominal limn real, as 
. representing advantage to the country ? — No ; it 

A considerable iwcretisc upon a very large item 

Of59. • 


of revenue; upon an item of revenue which 
forms twinfifths of your ivhole revemu', and a <, 
greater rate of increase tlmn then? ought to be * 
upon the coiupamtivtily small imiubor of items of 
expenditure. 

243. But the jmiut which I wumt to bring out 
is this, the laud revenue (1 will put it in general 
terms) represents about two-fiftlis of' the whole 
revenue of India tiiat is favourably ufleeted 
by any increase in tlie prir(*s of commuditics ? — 
Tics. 

244. Tlie it(uus of expenditure whk’h are uii- 

lavoijrably ailei'teil by an increase in at 

least correspond to lw(»-fijilis ol* ihe vxpeiidit un^ 
of Jiidia do tliev me ? - I sliould say not. Take 
for iiistuiiee the large item nl jiiilltarv e.xpiuiditure., 
that at jireseiit stands at U» millions. I believe 
that notwillislandiug the iiiercase in the pay that 
is Jie(Jessar\ to be gi^on, ami all the other (!x- 
peuses of your soldiers, il Is possible tif nuluee 
that (^\|)emHtiin‘ : and I bidieve that ihongh your 
inilitarv (‘Xpendinire will increase in profiortuni 
more rapidly tluin your lam! revenue, still you 
might keep It witliln such dinunisiuiis as to be 
(lasily iiicl by flu* increase of laud revenue and 
those m‘W sources of n?\euiu^ whicli, as the 
country ]u*osj)(‘rs, are crcabnl. 

24.3. That eoiii(‘.^ ton (|ue.sf.ion ol’ jMilicy ; but 
you cannot tell for certain but what \ou may 
have li» keep a largin' army there. But 1 ask 
whctiim* il is m»t the laise that, leaving those 
quesiioiis of poHi‘s out (»[’ consideration, and 
]nitting il simjily a question ol' a(‘couut,*aud 
asMiiniiig that tin' military (‘Xjienditure is as 
large, tiiid tlii‘ (M\ii i xpciulitiirc is as iargi*, the 
iuereaseof prlt'cs which faxourubly afb'Cls the laud 
reveuiue, w ill, a I lea.*! , lo n coiTcsiamding (^xlmit 
unfavourably atl’cct the expenditure ?-^lSomo 
branches of' it. But I (vaunot admit lltal il is 
]iOh.siblc to se[»arate tin* ([uestion from one of 
[lolicy. 

< 24d. I want now to direct your attention to 

auotlici* jioiui. Witli regard t(f an increase of 
prices, so tar as oiie fifth (»f the land revenue is 
cmjceniod, tin* inerea.-e of prices then is entirely 
disadvantageous to th(‘ revenm*, because ViUi can- 
not increase that jiortion of the rtwonue, and 
although you cannot increase lliat, tin' increase in 
the Cl).'! of (’olh cLloii from having to imu’ease tln‘ 
]»av of the <*ivil .sorvice.s, and ihe other serviees 
will l)(‘ ('oiistanlly going on, will it not ? — Yon 
cannot increase the lami revenue ofa jienuamuilly 
.set til'd district, hut \ on may Iiicixai>c your re- 
ceipts iVom other hriim*]u*N ^ 

247. -But I iimlei. stood that we were coiilining 
oursrUe.s li» the laml rc\t‘nne now? — If you hail 
no resource for tlie "lale lull tin* land leveiuic, 
llieii 1 admit that voti aiv in a bad way when 
]lrice^ are ri.'^ing : but as the actual fact Is, that 
every ri-e of jn’iia*.'- crcales new sources of 
revenue, I do not think that there i.^ any cause 
for supj»o-.ing that the ri.se of prices w ill make it 
moVe diflicuii to iuanai.:v the country upon }(un’ 
legitimate resuurets tiian it i.s at piesent. 

21S. But (’ouliniiig inir alleiiiioii lor the 
moinoiit to the revenm' ijeri\ed Iroin tin- per- 
inaiienl scttlcmcnl Avhleh rcprese.uts one-tilth oi 
the wlioh' revenue deri\ed froiii iami in India, 
that, revenue# is eonslantly being; depreciated at 
the present momciil in value, is il not.'' — 1 do 
not quire see that. 

249. If >ou derive fniu’ millions from a piu’- 
uiam/ni HOttlomcnt at a fixcil charge upon the 
land, and that lour iiiillioufci only' represonl.s, 

U 4 owing 
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SirH.B. owing to the prieort luiving doubled during the 
rrerB,\x\i^ Ittst 15 years, hall* as iiuich in value, half ag much 
• G,c.s.K • commodities or j^iirehasiiig jmwer as it did before ; 

it is virtually de])reciat(;d otte-half, is it not? — 
Yes, if (tv(‘r*vtliing rises in value in the aame 
degree; 1»n! it seems to me that the supposition 
Is ail iin|uKsii)le (me. With a rise in the jiricea 
uf i’or instance, and iigric.udtural pnaluce., 
there imist 1)0 a fall in :)ther things, and besides 
lliai, a permanently assessed revenue which is 
paid with diffieulty at a time of low jiriees, is 
oreoiirso, a very inimh better thing than in a 
time ol Ingh priei^s, >vhcn it is easily paid. 

250. liut that does not at all represent my 
poijit. There is no doiiht that there has been 
a great rise not in the pric'es sirn])ly of agricid- 
tural produce, l)ut in the prices of all (Mmmiodities. 
Owing to ciiTiimstances whicdi need not be 
entered into now, there has been an enormous 
inflow of silvm* and spe cie into India during the 
last 15 years. It docs not require demonstra- 
tion that that must have depreciated the value of 
silver which has (mused a rise in prices. There- 
fore the amount derived from the pcumiaiieiii land 
settlement rejiresents a smaller purchasing j>owcr 
than it formerly did, does it not? • Tf you are 
limited to your land revenue that is so. 

251. Do you think it neimssarily follows that 
ail increase of jirices indicates greater prosperity 
in tliepcMiple? — D is generally one indication, of 
greater jn'osperity. It may be an incrumtioii, of 
course?, of extreme distress. 

252. Are the lucts conclusive wlii<*h show that 
Avages have risen in a greate?’ ratio than the in- 
crease of the price, of the commodities that tlu? 
lal)oiir<?rs consume in India? — As far ns I (miild 
ascertain it was clearly the case that the labour- 
ing man Avho had nothing but his labour was in a 
vastly better (Minditioii siiujc jirices began to rise, 
lie got so mu(?h more lor his Inlamr tluit he was 
able to live better and clothe himself better. 

253. In some distnets has not the general eoiw 
dition of the people snfler(?d oAving to the opening 
of lOuropeiui markets, and a great amount of ea- 
))ital and labour being (b‘voted to the groAvtb of 
iviirojicaii jifoducbs Avliicb before Avas devoted to 
th <3 production of food for tlie p(*oj>le ? — Ko; 1 
have always, as fur as my obscM’vution goes, found 
that there was no ground Avlint<?ver for that helief, 
e xcept AvluM-e the communications were v(‘ry im- 
perfect. Where the commnnications Aven? viTy 
imperleet, tlnn’e, of course, this sort of pnajess 
occurred ; tljere Avas a d<?j)letioii of food at the 
tilin' when till? prices of other iiroduce, oil seeds, 
or cotton or jute, or exjiortable ])roduc?e, were 
high, and that produce avus draAvn Irom the eouu- 
try ; and then if a period of high ]>rie(?s and short 
crops suddenly sujiervencd, the bad coiniiuiniea- 
tions ]»rcvi‘nt(‘d food coming in from a distance. 
But Avhere the eoimiiunicalioiis were good, there 
the laws that you lind in cqicration in Europe 
told also. 

254. But you say that this tcudency to deteri- 
orate thi* condition of the peojilc has really taken 

1 )lace in districts where tin* communications are 
>ji(l ; arc not the comiiiunieatioiis had over a very 
coiisiderahie portion of India? — They arc very 
inu('h better ihiui they used to be ; but still very 
inneli worse than they might and pughi to be, 

255. I knoAv that they are better, but over a 
considerable portion of India tligy are still very 
bad, are lliey not? — Yes. 

256. Tbereforc this deteriorating influence on 
the condition of the Indian people has opexated 


very widely, has it not?— The change in prices 
does not penetrate very far into the places where 
the communications are bad. . 

257. You referred to levying a cess upon land 
for local jmrposes, such as education, and making 
roads ; but supposing that you obtain so meichv 
from ces.s it iiltimatoly represents so much de- 
ducted from your land revenue, does it not? — I 
think not, because it does not follow that a 
shilling Avhich is taken for a sjiecial improve- 
ment such as making a road or for kce|»ing up a 
school could be taken if you did not do something 
for it. 

258. But you, in adjusting your land revenue, 
conside r what tlie land has been accustomed to 
pay and what the tenants can afford to pay, do 
not you ? — Yes. 

259. Suppose that you take this case, you have 
to come down to ri?-adjusi the land revenue on a 
particular field in Bombay, the land revenue 
previously paid has bc£?n 4 /., and there is a cess 
levied upon it of' I /. That is, virtually, a land 
revenue of 5 /., because if it Avas not for that cess 
of 1 /. you could raise the revenue to 5 /., and 
leave the tenant in exactly the same position as 
he would be in if there Aveie no cess, could not 
you? — No, 1 think not. The case is (juite pos- 
sible that you may be able to levy your 5 L only 
on the condition that you make a road or keep 
open a school. 

260. But you define land revenue, do you not, 
as rent, not as a tax?— It is a portion of the 
rent. 

261. y^id you try to adjust the rent in pro- 
portion to what you think the tenant can fairly 
bear? — Yes. 

262. And (*ess is rent too, is it not? — Y ckS, in* 
that- ])oint of view of course it is. 

263. Therefore, looking upon land revenue 
and (‘OHS as both being rent, it is simply the cut- 
ting one item into two? — No; in the one ease 
you lake actually the whole from the country, 
and give a man back nothing; in the othi?r case 
you give him back the means (»f carrying his 
produce to market, or the means of improving 
his condition and producing inon?, 

264. The land rcveiuie during tlie last 10- 
years ( I will take that period) lias not increased 
at all in projiortion to the? general expenditure of 
the country, has it? — It increases much more 
slowly; there can be no increase in any given 
village during the eurrem?)' ol the 30 years’ set- 
tlement. 

265. Th(?rcfore, from that reason, considering 
that a considerable proportion of the land in 
India is pcnnammtly settled, and that a con- 
siderable jiortion of the land is .on a 30 years’ 
lease, you may say tliat until 30 years has elapsed, 
or a very considerable period has elapsed, it is 
an inelastic source ol' revenue, may you not ? — 
No. 

266. To a certain extent? — It is absolutely 
inelastic, if you take it alone in a permanentl y 
settled district; but in the distriets whi(ih are set- 
tled on 30 years' leases, some of those leases are 
falling in every year. 

267. But as^a fact, during the last 10 years, I 
am correct iipsaying, urn I not, tliat the increase 
in the expeuditure has been four times as great 
as the increase in the land revenue? — I am not 
certain as to the jiriAportion, but it has been much 
greater; I have no. doubt that by referring I 
could give you the proiiortions. 

268. Would you also furnish the Committee 
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only in the general cipen- 
.i^tare 8r thh country compared with the increnfle 
‘ in the land revenue during the last 10 years, but 
wilJi the increase in the cujst of collecting the 
land revenue during the last 10 years ? — Yea. 

.260. Mr./. R Smith,'] Where the assegement 
is On a 30 years* tenure, supposing that a man 
has laid out a considerable sum in building, is he 
assessed for the iraprovonicnt which he has made, 
or is he merely assessed for the increased value 
of the laiid?-^He U merely assessed for the In- 
creiosod value of the land. 

2TQ. Now, as regards ihis settlement for 30 
years, is it considered as a law or an understand- 
ing that it is a perpetual tenure, to be rc-asscssed 
at every 30 years? — Yes. 

271. And that kind of tenure, as I iimlcrstaTid 
yoUj has given the greatest satisfaction ? — \ es. 

272. Xhd led to a greater amount of imiiroye- 
nient than any other tenure ?—- The feature whieh 
gives satisfaction is the fixity for a term of years, 
and that extemls to all tenures which arc so 
settled. 

273. Thirty years is a period wlneli is nnicli 
approved in India? — Yes. 

274. And the cultivation of the ljin<l has very 
much inerca-sed wlicrc it has been let on that 
tenure ? — Vc*ry much indeed. 

275. I thinlc you said that you approved of the 
principle of some lax being laid mi the owners of 
mild for the making of roads or railways ? — Yes. 

27c. Now in case you levy Ji tax n]»on the orcii- 
pier of land for a road or for a railway, at ihr end 
of 30 years that land has vm’v mimli iiieniascd in 
value?-- Yes. 

277. Then you raise his ussessmont ? — Yes. 

278. Does not lie pay twi(‘c ; first he jmys for 
' tlio improvement, and tlien he pays in an inereased 
rental? — I should make a distiiK’lion in the first 
instance between payuieiit (or roads mid ])ayinont 
for railrondfi ; with rogar<rto roads tin^ improve- 
mont is prudical and immediate ; with regard 
to railroads it is more distant, and a snl^jei't 
which I should think it unwise to press np<m tlie 
country at present; but with regard to ihe elfect 
to which you have alluded, 1 d<» n<»t see that tlic 
man pays twiee ; lie pays generally in the way 
of aasisting the (Tovernment to make eominunica- 
tiouB, and by those communications lu‘ iiicn^nsi's 
the value of his pro[icrty in [lerpetnifv ; a portion 
of that projierty, that is the land in whieh lie. is 

“ interested along with Government, aeijiiiri^s an 
increased value, and the GovernnienI interested 
in the land in jiartnership ns it were with him, 
also shares, it seems to me, the right to henefit ; 
bearing in mind also, that, as the natives of India 
are always ready to admit, the interests of the 
Oovemnient and the people are in the long run 
identical. 

279. But now in the cases of Bengal where 
there is a permanent settlement and where the 
lands as in other jilaceft have been very much in- 
cTeased in value by railways; do you think that 
the owmers of the land ought in justice to con- 
tribute to that improvement, or should they pocket 
the whole of the benefit for tbcmselves ? — I do 
not see why they should not contribute. 

280. Would that be considered a breach of the 
conditions of the pemanent settlement? — 1 should 
not consider it so ; I have looked into that ques- 
tion very carefully, and it seems to me that any 
demand for a cess that applied to rood-making in 
Bengal would clearly not he in contravention of 
tbe ienna of tiie permanent settlement. 

^ U69. 


281. It would seem to be just that they who Sir i7. J5. A*. 

Imve benefited by this outlay should contribute 
something towards it?— Clearly. ^ 

282. Do you think that it would meet with ^ March 

opposition in Bengal ? — No tax is popular, *^1871 

28.1. Mr. Li/ttefto/t.'] I do not quite uiulerstancl 
riio poji;ition of llu^ village comoiunity as regards 
the collection of this tax lor the Government; I 
luulcrstood you to say that the village is ^ the 
unit of settlement," (mt that tlic coniiimnlly h 
not jointly liaiile for the tax? — No. 

28t. Tlic village aiiiliorities are inmlv. use of 
by the collector for lla; purpo.se of collecting the 
tax? — Yes. 

2S5. How is It that the village eorjKwat’hm, as 
I may call it, is iiot liable in the same way as a 
corporation hi England is liable for the eonnty 
rate ? — Because it is not in t heir bargain ; they 
arc a corporation for speel.'il pnrjioscs, and it is 
no part id' tli(?ir ngrccmcai that they should pay 
one another’s debts, 

280. Then what luippens wlieu a village does 
not p’N»vide ilr.. projicr (jiiota of land-tax ?— The 
individual enltivntors are re-poiisihle, and the 
(loveriimeul has anijile means for recovering 
i ron I the crops. 

2H7. Then the liahility is, in (iicl, alway.'^ indi- 
vidual as far a> jiussihle ! — Yes. 

2HH. It is only as a mattcj* of convenience that 
the village authorities emne in at all; they are 
not in any way )ial)le as an English corjioration, 
is liable l(»r cuMiitv ra1(‘s;‘ — Not in the least; 
they are a corporal ion only in a restrietid seniiie 
tor spi‘eia.l ]nirp(KM‘s, and (he payment of 0110 
anothers debts Is not one oftliose pin’pos<‘s, 

2HP, Tlicn lln^ Slate, in luei, stands, as far as 
this tax can be i*ojisidered as rent, at least, in the 
relation of a landlord toeaeh individual jiroprietor? 

Yes. 

290. May f ask wh:if mode of recovery the 
collector has against the individual who does not 
pay ? — lie lias jiovver to altaeJi the crops, 

291. And does that often happmi ?— It used to 
happen frequently ; it hapfieus very rarely now 
ill a settled district. 

292. You do not see yonrscll’ any fiolilical 

danger with r<‘g.*ir<J to tJic peover ofdmiN'^s in the 
intimate relations that exist between the State 
ami tlie j»roj»rictors of tlni soil? — Not the least; 
there was none wlien tlit? power was very freely 
and sometimes harshly exercisial, au<l then! can 
be none now I hat it is vtirv rarely exercised, :ind 
only in exccjitional cases. ^ 

29.'5. 1 understood, from a question put by Sir 
(!. Wingfield, that a. village oaumnnity is liable for 
its land-tax in Bengal, is tliatso? — Yes. 

294. But you do not (fonsidcr it advisable to 
introduec u Hystein of a more exiendetl respon- 
sibility in the Dcia'an? — N(»; I think, an a 
general rule, tlie most advisable eoursc is 
to take what is the old custom of the <*onntry ; 
if it is one of joint res|>onsibility, then take that: 
if it ifl ouc of iiidividual responsihillty, then adh(‘re 
to that; and do not attempt, b<*ca,usf* wc, think it 
good, to introduce one particular system into a 
country where it is not customary. 

295. I understood, from the g(!aornl tenor of 
your evidence,® that the land-tax was equitably 
levied, and did not create a fc‘eling of oppression ? 

— Certainly ; itss universally considerca, I think, 
as the one right of (} over ument that is ^ever dis- 
puted. ^ 

296. Mr. JEastwick.] You mentioned a district, 

C the 
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the revenue of winch wa» 1 5,000 1 a^year; I 
should like to know the name of that district 
Indei‘)»oor. 

297. And ym tnentioned, also, certain dia- 
in which the re -assessment has heffan ; 
what :irc lliose? — ludcrpoor was one of the first. 

29N. \)i) you know al all whether tlie nathre 
(jovcnunciits, in collecting the revenue, fixed 
aiiy.por-contajve or any share; did they proceed 
on the basis of fixing a certain share that they 
were tf>have of the produce? — l‘here were such 
shares laid d(»wn in their religions books, but 
they are never tibscrvcd or ].>ractised. 

299. Then whal system et»uld they jnweed 
upon ; they surely had a certain per-centage, 
had ihey liot? — JN’o, they generally took as much 
as tliev tlionglit tlio}’ coidd salidy levy. 

liOO. 'I'hey referrcMl to what had been taken 
before?- Yes, juid they took all reasonable o})- 
j)ortnnilies of enliaiiciiig il. 

And have we ado]itod the system of 
taking Avliat a as taken before rather than taking 
a e(‘r(ain ]>ev-eentage ? — Our system (J am 
sjieaking now ol‘ IVeslcrn India generally) was 
that laid down by Mr. Kl]diiiistone, namely, to 
examine as far as possibh* what in the estimation 
ol* tlie peo|»le was the best lirm' known t.t» them, 
and, as far as possibh', to take lluit as oiir model 
ami not to (‘X<‘eeAl it, and in all possible eases 1(» 
bind <lowii lilt* (jovoriime,]it against cxeiA'fling its 
demands; and where there was a doubt to give 
it in favour of the eiiltivaior. 

And, I suppose, it could be shown wliat 
per-centjig'e of the produce we really do take?— 
\'(‘S ; that could he showjj in any individual ea)-e, 
but no individual case, 'would give you much 
Inlorniation W'itli regard to llic iH*st. 

,'^it)‘h A general ave7\ag(‘ <*oul(l not he takem ? — 
1 slcudd think il extremely difiicull to get a 
get)eral avcrag(\ e\en ot‘ a. district : ynu might, 
(d* course, take it in this way ; you might make 
:m estimate of the total pr<ulne(‘ of a district!, so 
inueli wlieat and so mmdi other product’, and 
contrast that w’ith tlie tola.l land revtuun* ; hut 
even iJit'rc would he a great many sou rccs 

ol’ error. 

*itM. ^riien it is impossihle to say that ‘>0 j»er 
cent, or ;30 per ceiil, ot llie revenue is payalile !*» 
(iovcrnmciu iii the lioiuliay 1 'residmu-y - 1 
-think \on eould tell wlmt it did not cxce(‘d, hut 
it wouiil he very diftieiilt to gel at very aeeurate 
results. 

.'JOf), In 'X our oplninii wdiat woiiltl lie the limit 
ih.it it <loe> not exceed for tlu’ I'rcsideiiey ? — As 
to the aetual fact, I have no opinion on the 
snh)(’et ; it is one of which 1 consider that the 
slatistleal elements of a very acuninite judg- 
incni are wanting. 

ilOti. As to the ]»ay merit of tin* village oftii’ials, 
is that taken as a pcr-ccntagc on the rent that the 
Govenummt rcecivi ^ ?- -A’es, il is so regulated; 
inaxillagi’ whi<‘hpayf! so mu oh to (urvermneiit 
the head man gets so much per cent. ; there is a 
scale I'or rlic head men, a scale for llic noliuy, 
and a scale for the malir who is the hoiimlary 
jnai-kor, and from that is deducted whatever they 
may hav(^ had in rent-free laud, and the halance 
is paid them in cash. 

.' 507 . l>o the (jrovernment acriSlints shotv tliui ? 
-Yes. 

: 508 . And does it vary all over the country, or 
is it ihe same j>er-(!entage in every village? — It 
varies slightly in difiereiit places. 

309. Isut i su{>j>ose it could be stated at some- 


thins 4}ear the ex^ict fact whet the 

for these villa^ officers could ^vc^ou 

amples of many cases. 

310. Wouldf you have the goodness to funush 
them? — Y^es. 

311. I suppose it would be a fair way of fiscor*- 
taining the net return of the land Iso deduct the 
]>er-centage paid to the village officers, and also 
the expenses of the different employes, and 
thor, also, a part of the European collector's pay, 
because all that is to be tleducted from the lanq ?— • 
The collector in Western India is colleoto and 
magistrate also, and a certain portion of hll pay, 
for llie sake of account, is debited to the Bovenuo 
Dciiartmifnt and a certain portion to the«7udiciaL 

.'512. Air. Dfmsm.'] About one-lmlf to each 
de]>Hrtmei)t ? — I think about one-half. 

31. *5. Air. EastimcL'] Jhit all that would be 
shown exactly ? — Yes. 

.314. Do you see any way at all of reducing 
tlie expenses of collection? 1 suppiso, for ex- 
ample, that the re-assessment would be much 
chcajicr than ihc first assessment? — I twill be 
soincwliat (dio.M,]ier ; but T jf^liould think not to any 
great <‘xt(*nl. There must be a saving in several 
res])ccts ; but ] do not think that the re-assesa- 
niciit lias gone on snfiiciently long Ui enable you 
to say cxaclly how much. 

31.0. Do you think that the number of officers 
to n hoin ]iHv mcni is made eould be reduced ; do 
you think, in fact, that oiii* staff is too numerous? 
— A grt^at portion of the work, no doubt, will not 
re(|uirc to he done over again. 

319. 1 think you did not say anything about 
the dlfh nmt tax which is imposed upon different 
kinds of hind, or ratlicr upon the dilferent sorts 
of jiroduce that is cultiviitcd. There is a diffe- 
rent tax iij)on <‘,ertaln land, is tliere not ? — Where 
the land is irrigated, then there is an es;tra cess. 

317. Do not tbej^ cla.ss specifically garden 
land, which pays so Tnucli more ? — 

.’51.8. And I ]»resnme sugar-cane would pay so 
mmh more? — \o ; tlicia? is no change in the 
asscssuK’nt according t.o the cn»p, 

3IJk Whether <»piiim, iiu’ instance, or tobacco 
was cultivated, they would all pay the same?: — 
Opium is not cultivatcil within the llombay Pro- 
si<lcncy ; lihacco would pay the same as any 
other cj’op growing in the same field. 

3*J0. 1 suppose that tlui great eliange in the 
stale of th(^ roails has l>e(‘n since the great ad- 
vance ill the cotton cultivation; that was the 
time wlu’h tln‘V were recovered out of their dis- 
tress*:' — I think it began before that; I think 
they were at the worst ])crha])S about the year 
18‘M), and from that lime there has been a gradual 
improvement. 

321. T{} what do you attribute the improve- 
numl ? — To a variety of <*aiis(*s; to l)Ctter com- 
munication, to a great importation of silver, and 
to th(‘ land assessment being .settled ; but, as I 
mentioned before, 1 look ujkui railways and such 
roads as liave been made, as atnong the greatest 
causes of the improvement in the condition of the 
people, notnhly by enahJirig them to carry their 
labour to different markets at times when they 
do not recjuiiiG it in their own fields. 

322. I have seen it stated that the increased 
cotton cultivation was the principal cause of the 
xveallli of the ryot; is that so Tlie rise in the 
juice of cotton gave an immense impulse to wages, 
and to industry of every kind. 

323. And was it found that cultivation of waste 
lauds extended very much after the rise in the 
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<jf jpotton Tli© land that was waste* at the 
isme when tlie Amerfran war broke out was only 
to a small extent capable of producing cotton ; 
thfe ^eat breadth of land which was employed to 
produce cotton ha(? previously produc<.‘d other 
cropift 

324. Do you think that it is known at ail liow 
tlic cultivators invested tlieir savings from ihia 
cotton peri(^d ; was it that they ciiltivAtoiJ fresh 
land, or that they deposited the money anywhere, 
or tlmt they laid it out in the ornaments of th(‘ir 
women, or in what way ? — In almost every way* 
tliey paid oft' a vrt^t amount of ilebt. 1 saw c-om- 
munities which appeare<l lK)i)elessl y in debt beibns 
where they assured me that they were clear of 
delit after three or four years of the higli juices. 
They bought land and agricultural stock ; they 
hoarded some money, but not, I think, vei y inncJi . 
they very generally bought metal utensils where 
they used to use eartinui ones ; they bought bt‘t- 
ter clothes, and they put n v(‘ry cfnisiderable sum 
of money into what is their savings baik, /.r. 
tlie ornaments of tliemselves, their wives, and 
tlieir children, which are genenilly of pure metal, 
gold or silver, and wliieli arc sold in times olMis- 
tress, jufltas n hoard ivouid he drawn from any 
otlier source. 

.'i25. And do you think that the system <»r ad- 
vances is nearly cxtlnginslu'd now V- 'flic system 
of advances is, but the bankt'rs are tlu lving like 
Other portions ortho. coniinunltY, and I Lojk- will 
continue to thrive. 

326. I want to get at whether the system which 
was so exeocdiDgly iiijuriou.s to tin; cultivators, 
that of making advances at very Jiigh iiii crest, 
may now be considered to have ]>assc<l away ?- -It 
is very much limited, it ivill jnvhably tievei 
away, but it is very much less (ioininon than it 
was then, and more men <leal tliati formerly <lcalt 
with their own money, and have money to sparr* 
instead of being obliged to borrow. 

327, In the lioinbay Presidemy Ims thatmatU'r 
been considered at all, about wliieli there has been 


some conridcrablc disnission, aa to the not using Sir /h K 
of manure by the native cultivators, the nnumre Frere,KX,h. 
being all used for fuel ? — Yes. The best classes o.c.».t. 
of (ailtjvators generally in Western India m e well m ^ 
acquainted w'ith the value of‘ manure, and they ^ 

use it when they ettu get it, but owing to a long ^ 
course of poveHy in Ji great, many eases, they 
have got out of die hubit oi‘ using iK ami 1 have 
no <loiibt Ib.'ii tlicre is as much room there ae in 
England for every kind of agricultural improve- 
ment comieetcd w^ilh higii fariiilng : J believe 
that iluy would take to it, am! pmhaps more 
rejidily than our luigllslr farmers do. There is a 
groat waste of manure in fuel owing In th(‘ want 
ol tlrewood in theromitiy : the forests have l)eeu 
reeklessly eut down, and tliere has lieen gomnally 
a great want of firewood ; measures havt; been 
takcm Ibr s(?veral yt'ars j)a.st to siijiply tlmt Aviinl 
by planting fuel reserves, and tiiey liave.b<‘en <»f 
late years v(*ry much systcmiatisiMl and extemled, 
but they are still (ar short of whal. is iiece.ssary 
and di‘sirable. 

We may fairly look forward, ytui thirdv, 
to a very great increase of jirodnce. when a proper 
sv.slem of niamiring is adofitcd Very gri‘;il : I 
b(']ii'V(‘ that then? is (jnite as much room tlicMa* 
as in any Ihirope.'iii eoiinlry for agriculf lira) im- 
provements of that kind. 

Did yon ijiiite eoin]h U* the statement of 
{h(* agricultural divi^ions ol tlu' count ly ; do not 
\\t derive some n vi'ime from the land in Katty- 
war?— Ves, that in llii‘ form of tribute. 

*»3(». Wbat pei-ecntage do wc get from that 'r 
-1. lliink wi.‘ gel a)>ont 22 lacks oi' rupees, 

22(t, ♦)()()/, altogctht'r, tVom that jirovince. 

331. Js that susceptible of iiiercas(‘, or is It a 
stc’reotypcd sum? -That is nearly all llxtd. 

3.‘J2. Do wc derivi' anything from Mandavee? 

do derivi: somctliing, but .1 am h(^t sure 

what. 

333. Von have mnv staled everylljing tlial wv 
get from laud? — 
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Tjh: lliniiT IJoNovruABEE ACTON SMEE AYIITON, in tiik Cjiaiu. 


SirllKNuv Babti.e Edwapj) Fkkue, K.C.B., G.C.S.I., recjillcd; and further Examined, 


.'J.'M. Air. Vi'c/trH Denison.^ Yol stated to the 
Coniinittee tliat the p[ross re(*(;i]its of llie land 
revenue oi'llic Jhnnhuy Bresideiicy are in round 
niiinhrrs thre<5 and a I ml f mil] ions. C.an yot* say 
ofi hand wliat is the projxirlion that Scinde hears 
to that? — 1 am not sure wliellu'r tlie r(;Uirns here 
give it, hut 1 could easily gel that. 

And ( -anara?— And Canara .also. 

IVM), Canara lias heen tAvi(u? Irnnsferrod, once 
originally from Madras to fhunhay, and then 
ha(‘k again to Aladras, has it not ? — 1 think that 
it has only heen transferred once, about eight 
years ago, from Madras to Bombay. 

837, Witli reference (o the cotton trad('? — 
Partly that, but . more with reference to general 
geographical distrilmtion, I think, 

838. Is not tlie communication M'ith Canara 
almost entirely by sea?- From Bomliay it is 
principally by sea? — The conuminicatlon Avith 
the interior is very imperfeet. Of late ye.ars 
roads' have been made, but 1 do luit think that 
one of them is thorougldy finished yet. 

339. Do you iiajipen to know whether, for the 
pui’jio.'ses of Ooverninent, that is to say, for the 
expenses of ({overmnent, we liave to import coin 
into Canara? — 1 should think not. 

340. Are there no tro(>i»s there ?— There are 
no troojis there. 

t341. It might be the other way, that Canara 
sends stunc of its surplus to the land revenue? — 
T have very little doubt that that is the eas(f. 

342. Either to Bengal or to Bombay ? — Yes; 

I may mention that Canara is opjiosite one of the 
gajis in the great harrier of the Western GhCits, 
whieh gives an opening into the interior. The 
causes of the bad coiumunicati<m arc less those of 
the difficulty of the mouutain range than the 
thickness of the forest. 

343. I suppose that wc shall come to that sub- 
ject at a later period of <»ur investigatioti. You 
liavc mentioned also Bombay and Salsctte ; what 
are the land revenues in Bombay and Salsctte, 
exclusive of Bombay Proper ? — I could not put 
my finger upon that immediately, but I will 
furnish it. 

,344, AVhat I want to arrive at is this ; is the 
position of the Government, as the superior or 
supreme landlord, exactly the same in Salsctte 
and Bombay Proper as it is in other parts of 


the .Presidency? — No, the jiosition is very much 
modified l»y old Portuguese tenures, sind by mo- 
dern English tenures, whieh have been introduced 
to a great. ext('n( witlilji the limits of the late 
Supreme Court, the present High Court of 
Bombay. 

.340. Has any portion of the rcvcmics of Bom- 
bay Proiier been made over to the municipality 
of Bomlr.iy: 1 mean of what was the original 
land revenue? — I think not, but 1 could give 
you the <^xact nources of the munieijial revenue 
il* you would allow nu‘. to refer to the returns. 
Portions of land liave no doulit been made over, 
but I do not think any considerable portion of our 
land revenues has, 

346. You told the Committee, that in the 
assessment of the land revenue of Bombay, there 
was 110 well-defined principle on which it pro- 
ceeded ; but that the revenue was finid, in your 
own words, T think, upon the local opinion of 
what each plotter was al)lctoj>ay? — '1 think I 
was misunderstood if I was supposed to say that 
there was no principle. T said that there, was no 
definite fixed projiurtion, (hither of gross produce or 
net produce, or of rent ; but a varying proportion 
was taken of wbat would Ibrm the rent, if it were 
calculated according to strict economical prin- 
ciples, a proiiortlon varying from the very lightest 
to the very heaviest payment. 

347. But for the purposes of statistical com- 
parison, are there no data upon which wo could 
rely, enabling us to compare the Incidence of the 
land revenue in' Bombay with any other part of 
India, or with any other country in the world ? 
— Yes, I think there are. I should doubt the pos- 
sibility of striking such an exact jiroportion as 
your question seems to indicate m almost any 
country ; certainly, only in countries where the 
statistics of agriculture are kept with unusual 
care. 

348. Approximately, I think it has been done 
in other parts of India? — I have tested a good 
many of those' comparisons, and I have generally 
found them open to very grave sources of error, 
and very often very misleading. But the point 
of comparison, which I think practically is Ae 
safest, is the condition of the people before and 
during a settlement ; and tliat seems to me ahnost 
the only teat you can apply, even in such a highly 
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civilbdd country as Enp^land, where you have 
comparatively very accurate statistics, and where 
you can rely upon tlio voluntary stalemcuts that 
arc made to you much more than you can in India. 

349. PreviouAo this 30 ycai\s* settlement, the 
, BCfttlemcnt of Bombay was an annual one, was it 

not ? — Y cs, 

350, JEi\)r the whole year or for ca(di harvest ? 
—For tint ^vhole year. 

35*. Then the agreement wdth the owner of 
the field or with the cultivator, was inmle in the 
spring of the year, I suppose? — It Avas generally 
made about June or July. 

352. rrevious to the rainfall? — Provi(jus to 
the rainfall; tliat is to say, the sum wdiieli, hiio- 

. posing the season turned out iiivoiirably, would 
be tlie man’s assewsinent, was entered agaiuht his 
name in llie village books. 

353. And under that old system was the amount 
of revenue at whieli he was assessed ealeulate<l 
upon the probable out-turn of the year of his 
field, or upon the oul-liirii of llie past year? — 1 
am Hj'caking very roughly ; hut generally it was 
caloulatod at llic very utnu»st, lliat In* would lie 
able to pay in an extremely gotul season. 

354. Ilow many inslalnn'nts of (io\erinmMit 
revenue are there in the year? — J’liey \arietl 
formerly, and they vary still according to the 
crops. Tlicre has been eoiisidrrahle relaxation 
of the old strict rules sinc(' the ]K*opIe got ca.'ii'r 
in tlu'ir circuinstainTs, and paid with gre.ntcr 
facility. (Icnerully, I think, at tin* time that ihcM* 
settlemontp wore first introduced, the) began 
about ]S'oYemb(?r, and after that, tliey >vcre almo-t 
monthly Up to April or Alay ; and there, wa.*^ 
geiieriilly one or soinetiinoH t\v(» after that. 

355. Arranged, 1 suppose, with reference to 
the facility <4* getting produce to mark(‘i ? — 
Nouiiniilly ; but the arnnrigoment w as very iin- 
perfeet, and it was generally ratlier luirdlv ctal- 
ciliated, so as to catdi the cultivator without, 
leaving him much chance of making awey with 
his crop. 

350.* You told the Conmuttee tliat ninh'r the 
old system processes of duress \v(;ie \cry e<iin- 
m(»n ? — The attachment of tlic <'rops was ex- 
tremely eonimou. . 

.>57. Attachment of llie standing erojis ? — ^'cs; 
and sometimes personal ojijiression was found to 
prevail to an extent wliieh showt‘d that llie 
sure upon tlie cultivator ivas reully ernel. 

35S. Have you any sort of idea of hoiv many 
hundred thousand pn»jiri<’tors in Bombay are 
in direct agreement with tlie (rovcrimient for 
their land revc^iue? — 1 could refer to returns, 
and give, the Commiitec a tolerably a(*eurate 
idea of tJie number. 

^ 359. Balances of land revenue are comjiara- 
tively rare unde?* tlio present system, arc they 
not ? — At present they are very rare. ; they us(;d 
to be very heavy, 

360. And the absence of pfoee>ss(‘ft of duress, 
and the absence of balances of land revenue, 
would argue a comparatively eomff>rtable slate 
of things on the part of the agricultural coin- 
munity, would it not? — Certainly. 

361. Do you happen to know whether the 
transfer of lands to bankers and others is less 
common than before? — To bankerg it is le.ss 
common, but the land has a marketable value 
now, and is sold, to a great extent, by one cul- 
tivator to another. On the most careful intjuiry 
35 years ago, I could, in some of the districts I 
refer to, find no trace of transfer by sale. 
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362. Speaking generally, have the people who 
have direct engagements ivith the Government 
for their land revenue, the right of sale and 
mortgage ? — G enerally , 

3f>3. There are, of course, exceptions to that 
rule in copartnery coinuiiinitics ? — They are very 
rare. There an* a few" exta-ptions, but wdierevcr 
amauhaK a didinite right entered in th(5 village 
IBooks, with very rare exeeptiens h(‘ can sell that 
right. 

3(i4. l.*4 it usual, or is it the practice, tr» take 
a distin(4 written ngre(‘mcnt fnmi the ])n)prietor 
or ow ner of a field Jbr the amount of the rfvenue 
that he has to pay ? -No ; tin* practha* ef taking 
separate agreements ammally has fallen into 
complete disuse. 

.‘hi.3. I am not speaking of anniui! agreements: 
but at th(! time tlie .settlement is nuwle, docs tlie^ 
settlement oJHei‘r take an agre(‘inent from the 
indiviiliial to pay so miudi aniinal revenm*? — 
N“, because tin' agreement i.s only from year to 
year still. lliM'an in any year throw* up as much 
of liis land as lie. jileases, and wlu'n he jileases, 
j)r<»vided h«.‘ giv(*s jiotha; at the commeiKaauciit 
of tlic season. 

otJfi. In the (‘Vent orbala.ne(‘S of r(‘veiiue, is it 
llie lj(‘ad man of the villagi* tliat puts in force a 
process of (luiTss, <u* do(‘s it c(‘ine. l'n»m a liiglier 
ollie(‘r, a siiiiordinate n‘\ t niie otfieer ?—' The liead 
man has power 1(» make tin? d(‘marid, wbicli, in 
ilselt*, is a ^<•rv (*<‘nsi(lcrable soe.lal pressure upon 
the p(‘i>on fn»m wlumi the money is dtanamled. 

1 may (‘xeinpHty thui. by giving the instauee of 
a village in wlileh iIh* (lovernment land rent was 
m*arly 2,000/. or 20,(KK) rupees, but it was all 
eolleeted by one person. I made, some inquiry 
aixmt it, and 1 found that tlie wlioh.*. amount of 
dui‘ess h(? employed wa,s to send a small staff, 
somctliing like a eoiislable’s staff, to the defaulter, 
and to tell liim tliai that must remain wdth him 
till ho paid, and the mere shame of having tliis 
property of the (rfovenimmit left with liim had a 
social eifeci. sutlicient to coin)>el him to [niy, and 
it. was never (bund inefiectual. The cultivators 
w ill make great saeriliees to ]>:iy. But the power 
to inijirison i.s n ’.‘^erv(*d to the liigluo* offieiuls, and 
not given to tlie villagers. 

3()7. You said in answer to Mr. Eastwick that 
where tln^ land is irrigated there is an extra cess ; 
is that sliown as*an extra ee.ss on account ol* the 
irrigation or is it all mixed np as one account? — 
(teiicrally it is show’ n separate ; of late years it has, 
ill all fresh arrangements, ahvays been shown 
separate. * 

3fiK. In tlie books of the village aci.'oiintants or 
in the books of the rev eiiue officer ? — I n the books 
of the village uecuiiiitant; and ojkumii the vil- 
lage books, it would be traceable, always after- 
wards, 

369. With regard to tlic vcinuncration to tlie 
village officers of wliich w’c have heard a good 
deal, is it a per-centage upon the. amount of 
Government revenue, or is it an old hereditary 
fixed amount ? — The village officers are generally 
divided into two classes, those who do some •service 
to the Stale beyond the village, and those who only 
serve the village. With regard to those who do 
service to the State licyond the village, that is to 
say tlic heari man, the notary, and the man who 
shows the boundaries, and (KMaisioiially one or two 
others, ihcitt remuneration is fixed generally at 
the settlement, according to the old rates, modi- 
fied where they were inade([uate by a fixed per- 
centage allowance ; tliey were generally reiuu- 
c 3 nerated, 
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413. I think you fcaid the other day that jrou 
had ftcen a grndual iniprovciueut in the condition 
of the people wnce about 1840? — Yea 

414. the steady increase of the influx ot 
silver into Westeru India date from that time? 
— I think the great influx of silver is of later 
dale than that ; probably it 'Nvas not very marked 
bofurc about 1850. 

415. Of course tliat Is all connected with the 
balsujce of trade ? — Yes. 

416. Mr. Grant Duff'.] Ami right in concluding 
from your evidenee^Tiiat the rise ofMniid revenue 
which will result from the rc-«cttlcment now pro- 
ceeding in the part of India gf wliicsh you have 
been speaking, will be considerable ? — I think so. 

417. And It will be gradual, will it not, some 
k increase accruing every year? — Yes. 

418. But you cannot, 1 fear, make any guess 
as to tlie amount of the future imiuial increase ? 
— No, bccuus(‘. it would (h'peiul considerably upon 
prices and coininunieation. 

4Ub Pari of that annual increaoe comes, I 
iindorslMml, from augmented imposts on property 
already taxed, part from imposts on iicav land 
that has conic into cultivation since the last set- 
tlement, and part from fresh imposts on culti- 
vated land wliieh had l) 0 <m overlooked by, or 
concealed from, the settling <dli<.‘er in the former 
survey? — Yes. T sliould think that at present, 
ill in(«t settled districts, there was very little 
room under the latter head for additional income. 

420, Tlie tend<‘ncy in Bombay, ns elsewhere 
in India, has been of late rather to (liininish than 
to increase assc'ssmeiits in ]>rojioiiioii to the moans 
of the cultivator, lias it not.?— Ci rtaiidy. 

421. I will read some sentences from a De- 

spatch of the C^mrt of Direcdois in 1850, and 
ask you if they accurately delim* the recld^ed 
official view in India as to what the land 
revenue should be : “ The officers (mgaged 

in the duty of fixing the assessment should 
always bear in mind that as you have cx- 
jiresscd it, the right of fln^ Governineut Is not a 
rent which consists of all the surplus produce 
after ])ayiiJg the costs of cultivation and the pro- 
fits of the* agricultural stock, hut a land revenue 
only, which ought, if ])Ossil)le, to bo so lightly 
assessed as to leave a surjdus or rent to the oceii- 
jiicr, whether he, in fad, let tlu* land to others or 
retain it in bis own bands y’ is tliaMhe recejve<l 


official view in the Bombay i'resi<lency, as else- 
where? — Yes, it is. 

422. And aiKi you satisfied that the Bombay 
rc-scttleincnt is being made on just principles, 
with fair consideration for the Kxchecpier, and 
with fair consideration for the Cultivator? — I 
think so. 

423. And the land revenue Ls as little disagree- - 
able to those w'ho pay it as any tax can be, is it 
not? — Much less disagreeable than any otlier 
taxj and it is looked upon as so entirely a cus- 
toinary right of the Government, that lon^ m 
it is jiossiblc to pay it the duty of jaiying it is 
never questioned. 

424. Am I right in gathering from your an- 
swers to the Honourable Member for the’ North 
Biding, that the expense of eollccting cannot, in 
your opinion, be very much diminished in the 
districts about which you have been speaking ? — 

I thinli: not much. 

425. Can it, do you think, ataH? — Not the 
expense of actual collection, 1 think. 1 may 
mention that all officers who are employed ia 
collecting the revenue have many other duties. 


some of .them jfudjcial, ^ jome them th# 

cellancous sort of duties, wbiob iolt in this oouutQiK 
upon those who are connected with the pem 
rates and the parish officers; diitimi of that, 
kind are so much on the kcretoe of late years 
that, as a rule, the village officers are mudh 
Itarder worked now than they used tp be^ and 
w'hat was a valuable semi-sinecure in^^fonuer 
years has now become a very hardly-woriLed and 
hardly-paid office ; and I do not think that there 
is much economy to be looked for^ as far as re^ 
gards the collection of the revenue. 

426. Do the holders of rent-free estates in the 
districts of which you have been speaking, pay 
road cess ? — Some of them do ; 1 think not uni- 
versally ; but it depends a great deal upon the 
terms of their tenure. 

427. C/udrman,] Is any free tenure held to 
exempt a man from paying road cess in Bombay ? 
— 1 think it is, in some oases. 

42«S. Mr. J. li. Smith.] I understood you to 
say that under the 30 years’ settlement, any per- 
son who luul lauds assessed could throw off any 
portion of them on giving one year’s notice ?*^In 
any year. • 

421). What becomes of that land; docs it re- 
vert lo the Gc>venunent? — It is at the disposal 
of the Government, who may let it to anyone 
who eluiuses to take it up. 

43t). And can this man at any future time re- 
claim the laud? — If lie has a proprietary right in 
it, but he must establish his claim when once it 
baa passetl out of his possession, in a court of 
law. 

431. Is it a common thing for a man to give 
nji laud in that way? — Very rare. 

432. Wlien the 30 years’ settlement was com- 
menced, ilid the same rate of assessment go on 
for the w'lujje 30 years, or ivas it alterca and 
raised year after year as the land Jbeeamc more 
valuable ? — Not during the currency of the 30 
years. An assessment was fixed upon it ; a por- 
tion of the rent which was to be the assessment 
for the 30 years. 

433. Then in that case it is imposaiblo that 
(Joviumment can receive any benefit from a re- 
assessment fill that 30 years has expired? — Yes. 

4.34. And then the next assessment will go on 
upon the same principle ?— There will be a re- 
valuation on the same j^irlnciplo* 

435. Do yon tliiuk that that is a fair prin- 
ciple; for instance, say that 10 years after the 
asscs.sment has begun, there are roads made 
through the district which double the value of 
the land ; do you think that the Government 
ought not to avail themselves of that advantage, 
having laid out the money? — Perhaps, theoreti- 
cally, such a claim might seem reasonable, but aa 
matter of practice, it is so seldom that anything 
marked , is done within * the 30 years, that it w 
much better to wait till the lease is out. 

436. For instance, the opening out of a river, ^ 

or the carrying of a railway to the district, would 
be a marked improvement, would it not, and 
tend to increase the value of the land ?-— It would, 
])ut its effect would hardly be visible till so near 
the cud of the lease, that even supposing it were 
commenced immediately after the lease com- 
menced, it would be better, 1 think, as matter of' 
practice, always to wait 1^1 the lease has run 
out. ^ 

437. Then, in fact, you would not recoimnend 
any alteration ?— Not any alteration in tlmirt part 
of the system. , 

438, Mr. 
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4.%, Mr. FawrctL] You promised me last time 
to supply in your evidence this day a slatcmcnt 
compaiuhg the increase of the exi>en(lituro during 
the fast 2() years with any increase that may have 
tajeen i)laeo in the land revenue ? — That is not 
complete. 

439. It seems to me to illustrate the way in 
which Hie aecounis are kept. Should you iniud 
tellluft’ me how it is that sucli an evident piece of 
inforiuat.i(Ui as that cannot he snj)plied at once; 
is it not contained in the annual accounts; can- 
not yon simply refer to tlieiu, and find it out at 
once ? — No doubt it is there ; hut it takes some 
time to extract iufonniition hearing <m a jxunt of 
tlmt kind. 

44D. But do not you think that the accounts 
of a country ou^hl to he kept in such a Avayjhat 
it would lake, not otdy not a day, hut nf»t an 
hour to find out the amount of the most important 
sour<*cs of revcjino, and the a|:if<;reg}ite amount oi* 
cxjxuiditure ? — They Avould he very perfect 
accounts ; 1 am afraid more perfect Ihan we Ir.ivc^ 
now. 

441. Hut eortainly in tlic aeeoiints of our (uvn 
country, it wouhl not lake an hour to find (uil 
what, during the last 20 years, had hc<*ii tlie 
aniMial expenditure *of this eoiintry, and wliaf 
had hecu ohtaiiu'd l)y customs and excise, and st) 
on: and why should it ik.'I he the same in regani 
to India,? — Perhaps if I had understood the 
hononralde Memht‘r’s wisln^s l)ett(M-, and had 
apj)li(:d niysfdf e.xelnsively t<j that, 1 could ieivr 
furnislnxl the information to-day. 1. hav<‘ no 
doiil)t that it woidd he very readily a'a'cssihlc ; 
hut 1 ini(lersto(u.l the <|nestion to relate entirel\ 
to the land revenue, and tlicre would laapiirc in 
he made a g<»od many doductiofis from the tot il 
aggregate of expemlitiirc, in respeel to tlie 
cliargc's on the rcveniK?, to show the charges on 
the land revaniue; hut as 1 iimhn'stand the 
honourahle Member's wislios now, ! liavo no 
doubt it can he given. 

442. Will you tell me wliat lias been tlie 
annual incr<'ase in the land v(‘vonue of the country 
during the Inst 15 years?— A stnlemcnt put into 
iiiy hands hy an lionourahlc Member of this 
(hmMuit.tee shows tlie land revenue in Hoti, as 
17,91)2,000 /. 

443. AVhat was it five years after that? — In 
1870, it was given at 2 1 ,l50,t)00 /., an increa.se 
of 18 |»er cent. 

444. Wliat is the aggregate e\[ieiidlture ol’ tlie 
country for tho.se ju'riod.s ? — In lS5fi it was 
33,852,000 /., and in ISTO il was 19,787,000/. 

44.'5. Wluit rate of increafi(! docs tliat rejne- 
BCiit ? "Forty-seven per cent. 

44fi. Tliore ha.s been an increase of 18 ]K*r 
cent, in tlie land revenue, and an inerca.«e of 47 
nercent. in the ag<';regale expenditure ? Yes : 
hut pcrluijis the Commit tee would allow me t(» 
meution, tiuit 1 understood the honourable 
MeudicrV cpiestion to relate merely to the 
increase of exjicnditure on land revetme. 

447. C/iairman.] You wish, I think, to give 
some explanations of some answers in your former 
examination ? - 4)nc point related to the (piestiou 
put hy the honourable Member for Briglitou, 
witli regard to the permanent settlement. The 
conclusion which he drew seemed to me to l )0 
correct, as 1 mentioned, in theory, yet the theory 
was not jiractically exomjdified, even in Bengal ; 
because there are considcrahle amounts of land 
revenue in Bengal itself wliich have not been 
hitherto disposed of in [>erinanent settlement. 
0 . 59 .. 


Blit take as an oxamjile a large province, of 
which the jnvjprictor has (ho whole of the 
land revenue as Ida only source of Income, 
which was the* siip[M».si(Ioii, I think, put hy 
the honourable Mtanher for Brighton. Even 
in that east.*, if kccius to me that it would he 
lor Ids advantag(‘ to sell, or to tic himself 
down from an annual or periodical addition to 
Ills inconn* Irom (Ik* land, with regard, at least, 
to a considcrahic porlion (»f that land. If you 
tako any pniviticc of the Fidtcd Kingilom, 
and Mi])posf the ]U’t)jn’ictor lias the \^hole 
ol‘ the rciil, and nothing hut tin* rent, as his 
income, il is cvi<l(Mitly for his intm'cr4, ns a. 
matter of jiracti'-c, to dispoM* of a jiortion »>f that 
land to p(‘ 0 ]fl“ who will make tin* most of it ns 
al».soliit.(‘ propri(‘tor.‘j, not linhlo to any lutnre 
iucreas(‘. 1 (]<» not, Iioweve.r, at all disagree with 
the eomdiisloji which I think the lionourahlc 
Meiiiher ivon!«i draw, lh;il [icriodieal setllemcnis 
wo‘rc, upon till whole, tliosc wliieh ]»f*s{ sci*v<'d 
t]i»‘ of if ' State with regard to its incoino, 

4 |8, Have yo*i ah\ other point on wldeli you 
wish to add t ; \onr c\ idenet^ ? — Idiei*'' was a 
(’ommis.'-ioii w hleh sat to asccilaiii the exact 
iiicr(‘as(^ oi prices in Bombay in 18()(». F think, 
and if tin* (.'onuniltcc wishctl ihr iufornialion on 
that jMiiiit, ! would give, in a g^*neral ah:- tract, 
tin* nviills of ii ;;t ( oinmi-'-ion, the luidenc'* of 
wliieh wa*^ ratln r din.iilt d with regnni to prii ; s 
geiierallv. { 1 /'O' Apin ndix.) 

419. 4‘ln i.se proeiM tlin.‘is weia^ printed, I lldidc, 
as a Slate PapiT, in India? — Ves, they ‘were 
])rintcd ;is a State Paper in India, Then I wirh 
to lucnlion that tlm l>oml>ay system i‘f Mii-vey 
had been exhnded to .Myson* and 15eiaj‘, with 
r(‘.**idts v(‘rv much similar to tlios<* wddeh had 
followed in otlnu* parts of the lionibay Pi’e-i- 
d(‘iiey. 

450, i\Ir. ,7. /*. The f>0 years' settle- 

ment, you mean r — Yes ; the, 30 year'>' sellK ne iil 
is the rule, with oeeasiouallv sliorler I lem(*nls 
in otlu r eases. 

451, .Air. /'eeT/'//. 1 Will yon kindiv .-ial ‘ 
what the (MMieln-lon of lln* Fommis>ion was? — 
^rin* eonehe-lofi they e.-nm* to was, that the inen^aM' 
of priees dill' icd \(.ry iniieh in diffenml parts 
ami dlifert'nl <•!. ->(<, Inil that it was very euii- 
siderahle over (he whole of Western India. 

452, Did tiuy gisean instama* oi’ wlial il was? 
— Not any e'‘t5>nate, but a very lai’gi* body of 
fuels, of whi<*!i tic* p-rineipal ie:ilun*s might be 
])iit into a slior* Papi r, wliieli, if tin* (’onniiittf* 
would allow me, I would hand in. 

453, Mr. li. .v/.vev.’l Snpplemenliug tlie 
figures given 1 y lie hononralde Mendicr foi* 
Bvigliton, the laud r(‘\emn‘ is 18 millions lor 
IHtifi, ami Is e-tiinat(*il :il 21 millions in (he pre- 
sent veur : blit lii-‘ total r*‘venne.s in ]85(», It'.- 
ehiding all the sarloiis heads ol' revcniu*, w ere 
33 millions, and the t‘H.imate lor lliis year is 50 
millions ? — Ves. 

454, Air. /)/{//’.] Tlaa-ofore the ini'rea'C 

on what. I may ‘ all tlie general properly o! the 
(fovt rnment of India diii’ing tin* last I ") y<;ii‘s, 
lias he(*n very mneh greater tiian the Iner<.‘a-e in 
what inav he (‘a.lled lli(*lr landed jiropcrly ^ — 
Yc», There was one mor(f poini coniieetcd with 
the snrvevsVhieli 1 slmiild like to mcniioti, and 
that is, that Un*re semns t(» me a groat iioeessity 
for having some means of ascertaining directly 
from tlie cultivators their views regarding llie 
assessments, whii'h used to he ascertained by 
general eonimnnication with them, and for which. 

D-f- there 


Sir //. B.F 
Frere, jj . c . b ^ 
o.c.s.i. 
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Sir h, B, there has every year become less an J leas facility 
a# our officers l>ecome more coini)letely oecupieu, 
cTc.s.i. io put themselvcH in intimate com- 

munic.ilJoii with the taxpuyera. 1 think that it 
tiH March would be very desirable that, before every revi- 
eiou of asaesament after the expiration of the 
30 y(‘ars’ leases, there Hhcmld be some means of 
directly ascertain in<a: ^'diat the (uiltivat(»r and the 
oultivaling cUvsh have to say iij)ori the subject. 

455. Chairman,] Y<»ii mean that a Bupcriiir 
officer slumld always make a tenir in the district, 
and make his own iTHiuiri<‘M ? — 1 think that the 
heads of vilhij^es and men of that class should be 
always rcf]uire<l t<» state categorically their views 
upon what is iiiij^ending over the class wliicli they 
represent. 

456. Mr. Dickinson,] Yon gave the land 
revenue as 17,902,000/. in 1H56, and 21,000,000/. 
in 1870-71 ; Inst yenr includes upwards of a 
million for Avator rates, and that is not land 
reveiiu(‘ ? — Those figures were supjiliud ino by an 
homuirnblo Member. 

457. Chairman,] Is there any other point that 
you wish to refer to? — There is a note by the 
present Lieutenant Governor of Uengal, Mr. 
George Canipbcll, whicli is njipended to his re- 
jiort wjiou Orissa, which seems to me to iiidieafo 
more (‘learly than almost any paper which I 
knoAv ol*, tlie relative merits of permanent settle- 
ments and ])eriodical revisions of them. I am 
not sure if it is before the Committee. 

458. In sjieakliig of the elements upon Avhieh 
the settlement avhh bas«‘d, y(ni did not nuuitioii 
whet her the (iiiestion of what may be called the 
wet lain! or the natural ]iow(*i‘ of obtaining water 
was taken into account ; I sliould like to ask you 
whether, apart from any (piestum of irrigntioiion 
a large M*ale, (»r (ioveriiment irrigation, in fixing 
the settlement the natural supj)ly of water totln* 

^ iund so as to constitute it Avet land is taken into 
a(‘eount as an element for taxation? — To'some 
extent it Is. vVlmost all the irrigation is from 
wells wliich inyohe eonsiderable expense, and it 
has lun*n a great <iu(?stlnn and has been decided 
Aaii(»us]y in varioii.*^ jjrovinces at illtrereiit. times, 
as to wlx’lher it Avas not better f(»r (ioveriiment 
to waivf' all claim for inigaiiiin from wells where 
they involved considerable cost to the cultivator 
in the. construction. Ifiit as a general nih* there 
is a sc‘]»aiate tax upon the landAvhieh is irrigated 
from Avatm* so raised, w hieli is traec’able in the 
aecoiinls. 

459. That Avoiild depend ujxm the (juaiitity of 
the water and the nearness of the water to the 
siirlace ? — Y'<?s. 

461). Is there also an element of taxalion in 
Avhat may be <‘alled the natural flow of water 
from ri\crs, apart from any expense of irri- 
gation, constituting what i.s callofl w(’tlaiid? — 
Yes. 

461. .And is that wet land extremely A^aluable 
.sometimes from il.s natural c/ircumstaiices? — The 
“ Avel land’' in a revenue .sense is generally rice 
laiuL which is assessed very much higher than any 
otlier kind of land. 

462. What is the maximum revenue paid on 
the land most favourably eircuin.stan(*ecl for pro- 
duct ion and moifiture ; Avhat have you knoAvn to 
be the highest rate of asKsessmoiit?— In (Jovcrii- 
ment villa^ffs, I think at present, about lOniiiees 
would jirobably be the highest ; I /. on an acre ; 
hut it is very much higher in some of the 
Native States. On the other hand, they make a 
considerable deduction if inferior crops arc 


grown on it ; they look more to the crops •than 
we do. ^ 

463. They may be said, then, to descend from 
1 /. down to a very insignificant sum? — Down to 
probably 4 d, or 6 rf. an acre. 

464. You also stated that on the settlement 
thoi*o A’/as a great demand for unoccupied land ; 
can you state what is the probable extend of land 
now unoccupied whhdi is capable of being tilled ? 
— It could be aHcertaineil from the recov<ls, but I 
could not state it immediately. 

465. Hut it varies very much indifferent parts 
of ihfi IVesiilcncy, does It not ? — In most parts of 
the IVcsiilency tliere is really very little unoc- 
cupied laud that is fit for immediate occupation. 
In olhciv, for in.stnncc in South Camira, in Scitidc, 
and in Kandeish, and in the northern parts of 
Gu/.erat there are very large tracts of land w^hich 
is .‘^lill in a .stale of forest or unoeeupiod land. 

466. Capable of tillage? — Capalne of tillage. 

167. T presume that there are great hreadths 

of grass lands and wood hunks that are incapable 
of lillage but will ahvays be permanent pasture? 
- Yes, and if they arc not (a)mmou lands, common 
to the wdjole village, they pay as much or more 
than they tvould if tilled. 

168 Mr. M^C/nrr,] ATe. those iincnltivaled 
lands the property of the (lo\‘ernmont ? — Not 
gcJK'rally ; the neigbhouriug eiilli valors generally 
liave a idaiin upon them, and very generally in 
nombay then^ is some reason in tlieir remoteness 
or <lifHmilty of (Miltivation, souu4ime.s from iin- 
beiilthiness, wbieb lias retardiul their being taken 
iq>- 

169. Chairniftfi,] You will observe that in the 
ac<*oiint of the Homhay land re.vcnne, after dc- 
diK’ling cliargcs of eollecMoii of the land revenue 
Avhicli annuint to 421,888 /. for the last published 
account, tbere i.s a still further reduction of 
71)1.858 /, tin* aIl(>vvancos and nssigniueuts under 
tix’jities and etigagcments ? - Yes. 

170. Gan ymi state generally Avhut is the 

cimrac.ter of allowances and migage.inents, 

AvlietluT they an' all of a, ]K*rmanent (‘haranter or 
wliellier they are for the lives of tin* pr(*sent |»os- 
.'-essoi> /“ They Avould vary very nuieli ; some of 
llu ni Would Ik> jieniiaiKUit some Avould he for 
oiM* or two liv(‘s. A considerafih^ anioiifit. of the 
reii1-fn*c land Avas hrouglil under a.ss<*ssment 
during tin* last 20 yeav.s j)rospe(4ively, and in 
other cases it Ava.s asses.*<ed at once, an assignment 
being made to the bolder for (»ne or two genera- 
tions. 

471. 'J'bese re})rc.sent the grant‘d and claims of 
that ciiaraetcr before the ae*fjuisition of the terri- 
tory by the Hritish (iovermneiil, and llie grants 
ami claims lliat Avme recognised by the British 
(b)vei’nmenl, or made at tlic time (d'Ihe aequisi- 
liuTi of ibc territory? — Yes. 

472. Do you lliink’tha! the diminution of that 
deduction will ho matcu'ial and considerable in 
tlie course, of years? — It Avill be considerable, I 
lliink. 

473. Then there is another item : “ AlloAvaneoa 
to district and village officers, &c,,” 266,827 /. ; 
doiiH that item represent the eliargc which you 
.slated A\'as ofa diaraeler so hereditary that it 
could hanlly he diminished ? — A part of it ; it is 
as tliougli (he iniigistracy of the country were 
paid jiartly in manorial and feudal riglits ; it 
AvouUl be very difficult to separate what Avould be 
the. a|)propriate salary of the fiscal or magisterial 
officer, and what was morcljp' his hereditary pos- 
session, irrespective of official duties. 

47*^ Then 
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vHtdcrstimd you toy ^hwt itbe 
tlvittiiey ^vc a.diaimi:irK>n 
;0jBiioei« to {Mrfomi 4lieir duties aceoiMtmg 
of tlie time, and that they 
ttpeeeut, therefore, e oertein amount of iiu- 
ma^ratiye power rrhen it is put in motion ?—• 
Tee. 

475. iTou do not 

hrei^i of pastille land caai be improved, so as 
tp mder It capable of any greatly improved 
«aamment?^No. = 

476. Will you now be good enough to gWe 

tShe Committee some explanati(»n with regard to 
the atate of tlhe land revenue in Scinde. P<‘r- 
b^a yW w^l finst state the mriomit of tin* 
fimrme therc^?-^^ revenue in Scinde iu 

1866*-70 was rather more than 410,0(K)/. 

, 477. What is the syatem uwler which tlic land 
levenue is OHsesaed in Seinde? — It differed in 
almost every particular ftrom the land reveiun* in 
o&er paii^ of India. The (HUintry consisted of 
a broad alluvial tract, lantnded on one side by a 
very rocky desert, and on tlie other by a sandy 
desert. In the deserts there were no crops raiseil, 
except in very rare cases, when vt^rv heavy rain 
fell; but they were great grazing gwnnds, and 
afforded large herds of cattle for tlio use of the 
alluvial portion whicli bordered the river. Tin* 
wlndo of the alluvial portion was irrigated b} 
canals, which filled only wdien tlie river rose, lis 
a general rule. There were small portions wdiich 
were always irrigable, but the greater portion 
was only irrigated during the rise of the river in 
the hut weather. That made a very mnteriHl 
physical difference as compared with the rest of 
Western India. Then there was an historical 
difference, owing to the Circnmstane('s under 
which it was conquered by the Mahomc<tnns. 
They imposed upon the Rajpoot inhabitants, who 
had the same fondness for land, and the same 


capacity for agriculture which they hnvt* in their 
own country, the alternative of adojitiiig Moho- 
medanism or emigrating ; and those who reiiwiincd 
all adopted the Mahoniedan ndigioii, and with it 
some of the customs relating to land tenure; 
and the Government there was moiv* ccjitralise<i 
aiid oppr^ivo than in any other ]»art of AVostern 
India. This led to a great obliteration of and 
change in their customs connected with agricul- 
ture and agricultural payments: and when the 
country was (?onquered from the Inst dynasty, 
the Tal poors, the system whicln Sir Charles 
Uapicr found in operation was generally one of 
attachment of the wdiole of the crop by the Go- 
venimeni. The crop was then divided, and a 
portion given back to the cultivator, tlie (Jovern- 
ment retaining a very large portion «s its ow n 
revenue. This made it necessary to have a com- 
pletely different revenue sy stcmi from what >vas 
possible elsewhere in Western India, and nl first 
necessitated the maintenance of the old system 
of taking possession of the whole of the <Tops 
annually. This was coupled with a very severe 
system of statute lal>our in Idearing the eanols, 
which WUI.S necessary t^i got any <Top at all ; and 
it has taken a very considerable lunmmt of labour 
on the part of the Government* otfirers t<» get 
rid of those two features, the attachment of all 
crops, and tlie system of statute lalwur rn making 
the necessary clearances of the irrigation canals. 
At .Resent the system has been very mneh 
tuDji^ed to that in use in other parts of Wostem 
thb exception, that it was found im** 
; village communities in the 


yrm in which they were traceable in other i»arte 
‘ of India; and the country is now roughly 
intoffflcal charges, which are smilar in size and 
importanco to a large village in Guxerat, or in 
AV estern India generally. A survey and . iwsess- 
ment has been of late years introduced ; it vras 
* attended with peculiar difticulties owing to the 
absence of the traditionary land marks tliat had 
guided the Government elsewhere, and it rcr 
qiiired to be considerably modified iu many hn^ 
portant particulars ; but it is now almost com- 
jdeted in all the three colleetonites into which 
Scinde is divided, 

478. Upon what ]>rinei|)lc, then, did the re- 
venue surv(*y [>roceed ; what basis did it take in 
fixing the contribution? — Tlu^rc was a val nation 
of the land, and tin* assessment was fixed partly 
with reference to former demands, but m(»re with 
regard to those prinqijiles wdiicli were laid down 
in the Despatch which has j ust been read. 

479. How was the question of the old system 
of labour for irrigiitioii disposed of in adjusting 
the settlement f-^ly extending a system of levy- 
ing an extra watcr-(*css upon all land, and re- 
quiring that all the labourers should be paid in 
money for the work they did. 

480. Dien. wh(» is tlie intermediate agent f>f 
the Government for receiving the cess on the one 
hand and keeping the canals on the other ? — There 
is a special canal establishuKuit. The only feature 
of the statute labour wliich has been ke|)t up is 
the obligation in ease of emergency to find the 
men ; but the Gi>vornment invariably pay in (‘hsh 
for W'ork done. 

4Sl, Was the s(*ttlcTneut for the revenue miule 
in the same manner with the reputed owner of 
the land in Stinile ? — Yes, 

482. Then, the waler-cess was iu proportion to 
the benefits wliieh he derived from the irrigation 
of the district ? — Acs; it was generally fixed at 
so much an acre, in proportion to tin? assessment. 
It, of course, was only a rough a|i]>roxiination, 
but it was found to work in pnn'liec iniieli 
more favourably to the cultivator than the statute 
labour. 

483. Js the revenue all eollceted now through 
village officers established by the ( Jovernmont, and 
native ofiicers sii|)erintciided by Kiiropoan col- 
lectors? — Olfieers analogous in grade and jmy to 
village officers, but tlieir charges are not linnted, 
as in the rest of India, liy the ancient village 
boundaries. 

484. Arc all public* servants paid by sahipce? 
— They are salaried officers; they are not here- 
ditary, and have* no hereditary rights. 

485. Is any large portion of the revomie of 
Scinde granted away in jierpctnity under the 
grants of fonner Governments? — There an* very 
large jageers. The system which Sir (Charles 
Napier found in (bree Avas a sort of feudal sys- 
tem, in wliieh all service was paid for in grants 
of land ; and it was neet^sary to (‘oneiliate the 
feudal class by continuing very large grants to 
them, which was dotie on a larger strain than in 
other parts «»f India. 

486. Then, are tlioy allowed to remain in 
charge of the villagt's, and to collect tin* revenue 
thcm««elvcg, oj- does the G*)vermnent in Scinde 
collect the revenue and pay them in money?— 
Sometimes onq systcin and sometimes the other; 
there ift a difference with difte real holders; but 
generally the large holders collect for them- 
selves, and the small holders collect throiigh the 
Government officers. 
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Sir JI, B. E* 487* Have any stops been ti^en with large 
iVm.K.c.]!.^ holders to define the righto of tlie occupanto 
#ox.s.i. nndcr them ?-—yes ; in most oases the estates 

they liold arc subject to the same survey and 

* 2 B March assessincnt us the Ciovemment lands. 
i 874 , 488. So tliat they have no more power over 

11)0 occujmtito^ and rights of the occupants, than 
the (loveniTiient has over other land? — No, 

•48.9. Is there any prospect of these large 
grants lapsing to Government.; are they tem- 
porary (»i in perpetuity?— With few exceptions 
they are j)crsonal, and os lives fall in they arc 
reduced, 

490. To that extent the land revenue in Scinde 
would be increased? — Yes. 

491. Is there much unoccupied land in Scinde 
ca])al)lo of tillage? — There arc very large tracts; 
but tlie tillage depends upon the j>ower of irriga- 
tion, and the jjower of irrigation is, to some 
extent, limited by the height of the land above 
the river. If it is at all high, it is diflficult to 
get the water to it; but that difiSculty can 

{ [[enernlly be overcome by making canals on a 
arger scale, taking them higher up the river, 
A systematic irrigation, no doubt, would very 

f really increase the quantity of land which could 
e brought under tillage. 

492. liut apart from great works of irrigation, 
and dealing only with wliat may be called the 
ordinary system of irrigation of the Scinde land, 
is there any largo quantity of tillage land that is 
not now in cultivation? — Yes, a considerable 
quantity. 

493. Population is rather sparse, then, in 
Scinde at jirescnt? — Yes, very sparse, com- 
pared with wliat it seems to have been in former 
times. 

494. And is thcic any tendency now to in- 
iTcase that i)opulation ?~A])parentIy the popu- 
lation is increasing ; but there has been no census 
for some time. 

49o. Do you think that tlicrc will be a steady 
incicasc of the tilled land in Scinde? — Yes. 


496. And a consequent increase of revenue ? 
-Yes. ' 


497. Mr. J. Ji. Smith.'] What is the term of 
the assessment in Scinde ? — Thirty years, gene- 
rally, with shorter teniiB in exceptional eases. I 
find, on reference to the returns, that the cases in 
which the assessments have been declaied fixed 
fur 10 years only are very numerous. 

498. Mr. f V/v/?.] Do you include in that quan- 
tity of land which can be irrigated the Desert of 
Cufcli ?— A part of it ; but tlie greater j>art of 
what is called the Cutcli Desert is out of the 
reach of fresh water, and would require a very 
heavy expenditure to render it cultivable. 

409. Is there much irrigation liy machinery, 
ns there is in Egypt, the water being raised by 
niaeliincry ?— It is precisely the same system; 
the same sort of wheel, and apparently jirccisely 
the same machine ; biii there is a good deal which 
is watered on the other system, which may be 
Been in Egypf^ of irrigation by overflow. 

600. But you say tliat even the land which can 
• be irrigated, is not all tilled at present?— No. 

501. Then, until tlie popumtion very much 
increased, you would see no prospect of raising 
a larger revenue fnun the land ift Scinde? — It 
docs not depend entirely upon the increase of the 
agricultural population, beciiuse a 'great many pf 
the pastoral tribes and those who formerly did 
not cultivate, have, of late years taken toeulti- 
vatipu, and there has been a considerable setUo- 


numtofncm'-iigriei^ 
which they now take up 

502. .Those lands wbieh were in pas- 

ture ?r-Whioh formerly produced very wke; 

503. Then the population comes frotii the pas- 

ture laud and settles upon this arable la^?— 
Yea. > 

604. Does the nomadic pastoral population 
pay anything towards the revenue ? — ^Ves, there 
IS a tax upon clarified butter, which is one of the 
great articles of trade in the desert, and in tliat. 
])art of tlie (iountry they pay no other tax. 

505. There Is no tax upon cattle ?-— No. 

506. And of course no land tax on the rms* 
torol land? — No, Most of the Native States levy 
a tax upon cattle, but it has not been found iwae** 
ticable to levy it under our system. * There is 
often a grazing tax levied in forests. 

507. Did 1 rightly understand you to say that 
the system of granting iageers is continued by 
us? — Not of making n’esh grants, exoept in 
very rare cases, but of continuing grants which 
nominally are only for a single life ; but in the 
case oi* particular families where there is some 
family claim, the case of tbe successor is con- 
sidered, and the whole or jiortion of tlie rent free' 
tenure is continued to the son. 

508. And the State makes a fresh bargain with 
the successor, 1 suppose, in those instances ? — 
Yes. 

509. Sir C\ Winfffieid.] I think the primitive 
HindcK) landed institutions have been more seri- 
ously impaired in Scinde, probably by tbe Ma- 
homedaii conquest, than in almost any other ]>art 
of the Bombay Presidency ?— Clearly ; they have 
been in many cases almost obliterated. 

510. 1 think the Mahomedan invasion took 

t dace three ecntiirics before the invasion of India 
>y the Mahmoud of Ghuzuee? — Yes. 

511. Mr. limvh.] May 1 ask whether the 
amount which is (barged by way of water rates for 
worksof irrigation represents a fair interest on the 
outlay ? — It depends very much upon the special 
circumstances in cacli case ; it very often aflbrda 
a very ample return. 

512. When waste land is rendered capable of 
tillage by a work of irrigation, woul^ the addi- 
tional amount be chargoJ by way of water rate, 
or would it be taken into consideration in the 
amount of rent which would be assessed? — 
Wlnu’cver it is practicable the water rate would 
he shown separately. 

513. Mr. Fav)cetL] You alluded to the {>ossihle 
increase in the land revenue of Scinde ; I suj)- 
pose that is likely to go on in tlie future, as iu the 
past, gradually ?— Yes, very gradually. 

514. Therelbre, considering that it has been a 
gradual increase iu tbe land revenue during the 
last 15 years, speaking generally, you would say 
that there is likely to oe about the same gradual 
increase in future ? — Yes. 

515. Tliat, speaking generally, it would be 
neither very much greater nor very much less ; 
it would be going on in a steady kind of way ? — 
Yes. 

516. So that it would be 18 per cent, increase, 
say, in about 15 years?-—! should be sorry to fix 
any amount. 

517. We may say about tlie same increase m 
the future as in the post?— Yes. 

518. Mr. eVoM.! Is tbe expense of the collec- 
tion of revenue ansing fifom the butter la^e or 
not ?— There is very littlo: expense ; 1 iinnk :^fihie 
whole amount of Tevenuo was verr smslli smile 

84000 /., 
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!>» und I believe there ia no edditionel ex- 
^nae of eatabliahment. 

519. Mr. The revcnno wea taken 

by the Ameere in kindi I suppose 7—Generally. 

^ 520. Have we adrated that ayeteni or do yve 
take it in money ?-*-rWe take it all in money. 

521. Do you think ftiat that is advautageoiia 
to 1 he ryot II or the reversq? — In some respects 
it is very advantageous. Ite definiteness is its 
great advantage, and now that there is so much 
money diffused through the country there is no 
difficulty whatever in the ryot converting his 
grain into money ; and, upon the whole, it is a 
great safeguard against oppression and waste of 
evfery kind* The system of taking revenue in 
kind was an extremely wasteful one. 

522. When we came into the country there 

was ve^ little money in circulation, was there 
not ? — Very little indeed. • 

523. In Upper Scinde especially there has 
been an immense increase of cultivation, has 
there not, all round 8liikaqK)or and in that direc- 
tion? — Yes, on what used to be considered 
desert; it was a hard clayey surface with very 
little vegetation of any kina upon it. 

624- You would say that the revenue had risen 
considerably since we 0 (jcuj>icd the countrv ? — 
Yes. 

525. As eoin])arcd witli the native rule No, 
not ns compared with the native rule, heoanse 
under the native rule a very large stun was levied 
in kind ; but then, as in Kgypt, tlic ruler con- 
founded the two sources of revenue as receiver ol‘ 
the land tax, and as the principal grain dealer in 
the country ; just in the same way as the Khedive 
makes out of Egypt at present very much more 
than it would be possible to make out of it by 
any system of taxation. 

626. But that great increase of cultivation in 
Upper Sinnde would, of course, increase the 
revenue, because there was nonc'^at all there 
formerly ? — •lust so ; the increase is partly due 
to security, and partly due to the water liaving 
been brought to j)arts where it appears to have 
been brought ages ago, but where no water* was 
brought apparently within the last 2()(> years or 
SO. 

527. Slay we not expect a very considerable 
increase of revenue from that chtuiI wdn(di is now 
made, or is being carried 1‘roin abo\ c Ibji ee doAvn 
towards Cutoh ? — Yes, there is a considerable in- 
crease Jrom that canal ns it extends; it is ex- 
tended only as cultivators are found to take up 
the land. 

628, That canal and the railway will be car- 
ried from Hyderabad up towards Mooltan wnll, 
of course, very much increase the pnsluctive 
powers of the country ? — Yes ; the railway wdll 
be principally ndvantngeous, I think, to the 
Punjaub ; but, course, it w'ould have some 
effect uj)on Scinde itself; but extension of irriga- 
tion is the great source from w'hich extension of 
laud revenue may be expected. 

?529. Do wc now compel the villagers to clear 
out canals, and to perform the work they used to 
do?~lt can hardly be said to be compulsion, 
because no canals are cleared •except at their 
request ; but in case of an embankment threat- 
< oning to burst, or of any particular work being 
required in a very great hurry, there would be a 
levy en maM of the population to repair it. 

630. Mt. B ickeU Deni Hon.] When you were Go- 
/ of Bombav, was it not the practice to call 
« report of the moral and materiol progreas 


of each province under the Govevnmcnt ?— Yes ; 
each collector furnished an annual report, in 
which he was expected to give that inform n- 
tion. 

531. I suppose, from those re[>orte, we could 
get any information of the progress in Scinde ? 
— Yes. 

^ 532. When yon first became ac<iuainted with 
Scinde, you say that there was very great diffi- 
culty in finding money with which to pay the 
land tax? — The difficulty was much greater 
before T went there. When first the country 
was conquered by Sir Uluirlcs Napier, there was 
really very little money among the cultivators ; 
very little iu<»ney passed; everything almost was 
estimated in kind. 

5.3.3. But was not the conversion of the native 
coin of the country, into what is known as the 
Comjiany’s rupee, a serious source of emharrass- 
inent to the cultivators, and of expense too ? — It 
w'as done very gradually ; for T think 12 years 
after the connuest, the revenue continued to be 
collected chieny in kind. 

534. That has all ceased, has it not? — 'Jhat 
has ceased almost entirely. 

535. And there has not been more difficulty 
iio%v in Scinde in obtaining coin tlian there is in 
other parts of the Bombay Presidency ? — No. 

536. Dill not the native rulers of Scinde exact 
very heavy passing dues from boats I — Yes. 

.537. And that was a large sourec (►f revenue 
to them ? — Yes ; in a rough way Scinde was 
reckoned in those times (T speak of times con- 
siderably befoiHj tlui con([uest), as a country 
giving 4,0fK),(M.)() /, of revenue. 

538. And our own proportion of tliat is less 
than one-fourtb, is it not? — Yes. 

539. Mr, Grattf Dwjf.’J Altogether, you think 
that the prospect of our land revenue in Scinde 
is goml, do you not? — Yes. 

540. Do you think that the- expenses of col- 
lection could be at all diminisbed? — 1 think not ; 
there is less room for reduction there probably 
even than In Bombay, because the establishments 
have been calculated upon a scale of flervice.s 
which w ere considerably more restricted than those 
we now exact. 

54 1 . Scinde has been sometimes called “ Young 
Egypt,” does that imply too h»)peful a view of 
its future, or not? — T think it does not ; 1 think 
that inosi oftlic elements of jirospcrity which arc 
to be found in E^pl fire to be found in Scinde 
and the Valley of the Indus, lifghor up^ hut 
Egypt has been developed under a system of 
very high pressure. 

542. Taking Western India as a whole, do you 
think that improved methods of cultivation, 
deeper jiloughing, and so forth, will intich in- 
crease the producing power of the land or not ? 
— 1 believe it would ; 1 think that there, as in 
this country, amateur farmers are very aj»t to 
make very serious mistakes, and that jirobably 
our collectors and revenue officers do as much 
harm as good by attempting to show the cultiva- 
tors the way to improve their agriculture.. But 
though the agriculture is in a state much more 
forward than that of most European countries, 
there is no doubt that it is capable of quite aa 
much imjirovcment as has been shown possible 
in our own country during the last 50 years, pro- 
vided experiments are conducted with judgment 
by practical men. 

543. But the methods of Europe will not ne- 
cessarily succeed in Asia? — They would not be 

j} 3 identical 
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w S. JSf. idemioal aMsihoda, but ^the 

the««ai€; toeper iJoughi^ iU 
muouring in othcfra i arid in all tJi6 uac ■6f*¥?'iil6r 
for irrigatioTi, 

544. Chmrman.'] 1 fiuppOBe the real difficulty 
ni iticrea8ing the produce in India ia the difficulty 
i;f* finding manure,. ie it not ? — That is one great 
difficulty. 

545. And the pi'actice of burning that» which 
in this eountiy we use as manure? — Yes; and 
hitherto very little attention has been jmid to the 
subject of improving Indian agriculture by 
(diemists. What has reached India in that, way 
Inis been merely the reflection of what has been 
ilonc in Kngland. 

546. You think that ho system of mineral 
manuring has been attempted in India ?-^Notliing 
Imt a few very weak copies of what has been 
ilone in England. 

547. Whilst the uiiiiual and vegetable manure 
is reduced to a niiniraum? — Yes; no doubt a 


^ood system of forestry would liave a great elFect 
in increasing the sujiply ol‘ manure by giving a 
good supply of wo<»d fuel. 

548. Mr. /i. Denison.^ Has Scinde been sur- 
veyed? — Yes. 

549. Is it a detailed survey, village by village ? 
— It has been divided into districts as nearly as 
possible the size of large villages in India, and 
these have been treated as fiscal divisions, in the 


Other parts of india. ■ ■ 

logically, but iMilv a very wialt fmt 
pccted to have touad aad^did 4xid ’’fawe 
small tertiary deposits 4F coal, but th^y ave^^t 
of commercial valuc.^ # V : 


,551. Mr. Yon recc^ised the 

of comparing Scinde to E^pt ; do you 
that there is an important duTerencc fa^tweieQrtWb 
countries, one of which is spontaneously hrrigi^ 
by nature, and the other of which is irrigated 
costly works ?— There is little spontaheoua hfrigih 
tion in Egypt. 

552. >rbt the Nile?— The hrigatiott of thh * 
Nile would be very impcifect, miitn.'as imp^ 

as that of the Indus, but for canals, embahlhitettl^. 
and other peat works for irrigation,, apparcirtfy 
as old as the Pharaohs. 

553. Does the Indus overflow in the same WlEiy 
as the Nile? — Y^es. 


554. Chalrnmti/l Relatively^ you mean, that 
the area that is flooded by the overflow of tlus 
Indus IK a})Out the same as that by the overflow 
of the Nile? — The extent of the overflow is 
much greater in Egypt. 

555. Therefore, relatively, the artificial irriga- 
tion is greater in Scinde than in Egypt I— Yes. 


Mr. Ross Donnki.ly Mangles, culled in ; and Examined. 


12. 73. 556, Chairmaff,] Will you state wdiai oflices 

J iTOu have held in India, and what connection yon 
lave had since with India? — 1 whs Commissioner 
in the Sunderbuiuls. I was Secretary to the 
Commissioners who virent to treat for peace in 
Ava. 1 was Dejmty Secretary to Govermiierit 
in the .Tudieial and llevenuc Departments. I was 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, i was 
Secretary to the Cfovernment oj’ lleugal in the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments. 1 acted as 
Socretiiry to tlie (iovernmeut ol’ India in the 
same De))artmcnts, and 1 was a Member f)f the 
Board of Revenue in Bengal, 1 became a 
Mtimber of the Court of Directors in 1S47, and 
I have been a Member of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, and a Member of 
the Council of India sin(?e that date. 

557. Will you be gotsl enough to state what 
arc the sev(?rai systems oi’ land revenue now in 
force tliroughout the Bengal l*rcsidency if there 
is inor(‘ than oner' — In Uongal proper and in 
Behar, and in the province ol‘ Benares there is a 
permanent, settlewient of the land revenue ; and 
in the North Wostern Provinces there is a settle- 
ment generally for jieviods of 30 years, and the 
same in Orissa, which is not a permanently 
settled province. 

558. And in the oxtreme Eastern Provinces, 
what IS the system? — In the Burmese Provinces 
there is a different system; there is a |tf}II-tax 
there. 

559. We will go into that aftor wards; with 
regard now to the permanent settlement, will 
you remind us of the date of it?— It w’os mide 
ifirst in 1789, and it was confirmed by the Court 
of Directors in 1793. It was made by Lord 
Cornwallis, who was the Govcrnrfr General, at 
that time, who had very strong opinion8*in favour 
f»f a landed aristocracy, a body of landownors, 
and for that reason he very earatestly desired to 


estahlisl) at once a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue througliout, the provinces whieh 
wmi then subject to tlic British Government. 
Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, wee 
one of llio members of his emneu. He hid a 
very great knowledge of’ revenue matters ; per- 
haps no man* has ever had a greater knowl^go 
of revenue matters ; and yet, very late lu life, I 
remembor he snys, in a mimite, that he was 
always finding out; how ignorant he was, it woi 
so difficult and complex a subject, and 1 h>w inudi 
he Hod to learn. However, he did know moee 
than Huyliod}^ else at that time, and perhaps 
more than anybody since, or as autek ; and no 
strongly urged Lord Cornwallis to delay the 
settlemcut till better iiifonnation was obtained 
with reganl to the state of the people, and with 
regard to the relations of the several classoa 
to tlu^ laud; and 1 tliink Mr. Shore felt very 
strongly the necessity of protecting the ryots 
and the under tcuanto generally ; but the 
permanent settlement was made so bfistily, that 
nothing or next to nothing was done witli that 
view. 

560, Then the Government dealt at once with 
the persons whom they i'ound in occupation of 
the villages ? — Yes ; and who, 1 believe, in many 
cases, were not really the landowners, but had 
been simjjy the officers of the native govern- 
ment, who were^employed to collect the revenue. 
They were more collectors and formers of the 
revenue than wliat we should call in this country 
absolute landowners. 

561-71. Only tlie person who paid the teventte 
in gross for the whole village into the Treasury 
was taken to be the owner ?~Yes ; and the settle^ 
ment was made with him.> Some of the zemindlMn^ 
no doubt, were landed pro|metors, and holdera 
of ancient tenures; but others we]i*em^ 
who had got poesessed of what may ci^ed 
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i»«tnue,; the re- 

^ B 90Qie^ I pmeffHes heU e j^reat ma^jr 

\ a». repreiNifitiittt'tlie old nati?e Hhidoci 

of the oofaiitiyr****No doubt I Huppoee 
; huuiy of tiiom wweiWly propviotora of land; a» 
far ae 4 «ty native ^‘ Xnttia wiu> a piM^prietois for 
the Gevernoient tied the kr<?e8t shai’e of the 
rout, and thet luad always nppertained to the Go- 
Thrnment 

573. Than, mauy* of them held very lar^^e 
tWfcOts of countiy ?— Very large’ indeed. 

574. And they were all settled with in gross, 
•for the. whole of their temiory ?-*“They wen? 
settled with in tho lump, very reeklessly and ciue- 

« leaaly ; so much so that many estjitcs (we etdl jua 
‘' estate’’ that which paiys separately to Goverri- 
menti ami which is separately responsible) have 
eJtioe disappeared, and uolKnly kuo>v8 what has 
betxtme of tlieiu ; they have been swallow^^d up 
by neighbouring proprietors, and lliey have gone, 
am nobody can trace thetn. In other oaflcs, 
r remember, that this sort of thing oeeurred. In 
one district, in MidnapcM-e, it was found, witli 
regard to nlany of the estatt^s which were settled 
lor as one estate, Hnd supposed at the tiim' tr> lx? 
part of the Mldnapore district, that jiarts ot‘ them 
were in other district.^ far away from Midnapore, 

575. But in the settlement with the largrr 
profiriotors, was tho unit <)f the village inaiiitaim^d 
in u schedule t4» his aettloiutmt, or was it hy a 
larger territorial division ? — J’he whole thing was 
done in the lump, jxnd very carelessly and nfck- 
lessiy d(»ne. 

‘ 576. Widiout even the village unit heing care- 
fully detinedV — Yes. 

677. Then there was no separate re\eniie lor 
those villages, but it was entirely in gross, how- 
over largo the whole temirc might be ? — 1 appre- 
hend that in the large zemiiidarics it was done in 
the gross, without any sejiaration, and there was 
no sufficient protection whatever at that time 
given to the ryots; but the (jcivenuncntj in the 
I’^gulatioii upon wlihdi tlie ]H»ruument scltlomeiit 
was formed, reserved to themselves very rarcrwlly 
and very strongly the right tj» iiiterferci at any 
period for the proUx*(ion of the ryots. 

578. 'riiat is of those persons holding under 
the individual with whom the scttlenu'nt wa.s 
made ; you uso the word ry<»t to ivjwescnt. every- 
body in the capacity of a sub-tenaril? — Yes; 
properly it means only ilu’ wttial cultivator of 
th^ soil, but I would use it lo signify, every 
under-tenant. 

571). Were there, in point of I’act, several 
varieties of sub-tenure under the chiot* landowner 
existing then, and still oxisiing i — ( ireat varieties, 
and they are still existing, 

68<). But with regard to timse rights and into- 
rcsts, the Government took no cognisanetj of 
them at the time of settlement? — They did not 
at the lime, except that, as 1 have said, there is 
a clause in the law* of the permanent scttleirumt 
retaining' to the Government tho right to inter- 
fere at any time for the protection ul’ those [»ar- 
ties ; they did not protect them at the time, but 
they declared the right to pnitec* tliem. 

A3L Then the whole benefit resulting frinu the 
0|!;t6iision of the cultivation within the area of 
the chief holding, accrued to the holder from the 
whole benefit, 

532. And no further account was taken <if 
' ma,ak to bc done wTtlua the hold** 


533; And no further was to be 

made, whatever^ mig^ happen In the 

Iblwm of 1793 of the Permanent Settlefnent, the 
Government exhausted langutige to declare that 
the settlement was made in ])erp>otuit]ry and that 
no fuldkion should be made to it on atty pre- 
tence. 

584, Was there any reservation of what may 
be called the Parliamentary right, or the Legis- 
lative riglit, to raia<^ a new tax generally for any 
purpose upon land ? — No, llierc was no reserva- 
tion made at that time. 

585, J am speaking now of language; not 
whether there is, by implication, any such rc.ser- 
vatioii, but whether in tlie language of tlio Ai’t 
tJiere is any siieli reservation ! — No ; they liavc 
tried very hai’d lately to discover it., and have 
failed. 

586, The right depends upon the ordinary 
rights of Government, not on any express hue 
giiagtf ?—• Yes. I wish to say with regard to 
the permanent settJcm(?nt, that it woe, in my 
judgment, a great error on the part, of Govern- 
ment to settle the revenue in jicrpotuity over an 
enormous tract ol‘ fertile country, which, it. is to he 
rememhered, at tlie tliae Lord Cornwallis made 
the permanent settlement, had been vcilueed to 
a very low state, hy a frightful famine that took 
place in the year I77th which is supposed to have 
d(?stroycd— and, 1 think, is stattxl hy Warren 
IluHl.iiigs, immo of his Minutes, to have destroyed 
— itm millions of people. Some say it was siip- 
postul to have dc*stroy(‘d ime-third of ihii popu- 
lation of Bengal, and others .say that it dostroyeil 
six out of every sixteen people. The eonse- 
quoiK^e of this was, that some large tracts of 
country fell out of eultivatirm, and hc’canu* in- 
habited only hy ligei*s and wild hoars; and at 
the time lliat tin* fiermruionl settlement was made 
a very large proportion id* the ecmiitry was a 
desert, and therefore the revenue could only ha 
assessed upon the land whieJi w'as in eulilva- 
lion. 

587, As a matter of fact, has there hecn a great 
increase of arable cultivation and tillage cultiva- 
tion ol'a.11 kinds, of the hind permanently Hetthsl, 
siiMT the settlement h- Ati enonuoiis im^nmse ; 
hut 1 hold, and 1 wish to slate the o])ini(>n, that 
the ]ierinanejit settlement was not only unfair on 
the part of the Government as towards itself, 
and towards the peoph? wliieli it represented, 
hut it was very unlair to the peojde at large: 
for I licHevc the land I’c venue of India was a 
sort of common slock, and the Goveriftiieut 
share of the rental of the land no more ladonged 
to anybody of the agrieultiiriil class, whether 
zemindar or ryot, or whatever lie might be 
ealied, than it belonged to the merchant or the 
artisan or tlie miumfacturev of the town; it \vas 
the eoiiimon stoek of the Government oi’ the 
State for the eommon benefit, and they hud no 
right whatever t<> give this which belongeil t<» 
the whole community away lo a jairtieulnr class; 
and I think tliat by so doing they robbed all the 
rest of the eommiinity, and have made it as yt)U 
see in the jiresont day, a nee(^ssii.y to lay on 
additional taxes, pro^ierty luxes, and salt tuxea, 

other taxes, wdiieh won hi not have been 
iiecessury, Uf that extent ai any rate, il the 
Government had not given atvny the birthright 
of liic |H»,oplc.* 

5«8. But apart from tin; errors uf the IMiei, 
which J think we had )>crhapH better mt puraue 
further, whorti has been the effect of thi« settlo- 
I) 4 meut 
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urieiEit ml regarda tHe relation iiow of the land 
revjj^ue in JBengal to the income of the la«d 
"Which ia Bubject to that eottleinenjb you 
allow me to say so, we are pursuing^ exactly the 
eame miBiake now, and that is why I insisted upon 
the point. The Government of Sir Charles/Wood 
ordered or [lermitted a permanent settlement to 
be made of the whole of India that had not been 
permanently settled before, dt has not been 
followed up, happily as yet. 

589. Has not the good sense of the Govern* 
monts in India made it a dead letter ? — It has 
not been followed up certainly ; and one or two 
siKikes have been put in the wheel, which have 
considerably retarded, or, )»crhapB, prevented it, 
but it was a most suicidal act. 

590. Can you give ns any information as to 
the relation that the land revenue of the perma- 
nently settled jirovinces bears to the supposed 
income of the land ? — It is very difficult to say ; 
it is guess work to a very great extent, because 
very little is kiu'wn; hut when I was in the 
Board of Revenue I tried one or two tests that I 
aj)pUed to it. The Board of Revenue is a Court 
of Wards, and we had a good many estates of 
minors and of female proprietors under our 
charge, and those wc administered as guardians, 
and J tliink that in those cases, on an average at 
least, the revenue of the Kemindar was fully 
double the revenue of the State. 

591. Is it correct to say that there is a con- 
stantly increasing divergence between the per- 
manent settlement made in the last century and 
the present value of tlie different holdings*?— A 
constantly increasing divergence. I remember 
one case : it was a very small estate, the revenue 
of which was only 100 rupees, or 10/. a year, 
and what we let it for I 0 a farmer during the 
minority of the proprietor, and of course the 
farmer got liis profit besides, was 33 times what 
was paid to the Government. 

592 . Would that ha\ne arisen from the circum- 
stance that, in the time of the j»erniaiieTit settle- 
ment, the village was uncultivated? — It may 
have originated from one cause or another ; I do 
not know the cause. 

593. It would arise from causes of that kind ? 
— That was probably one cause, and it iniglit 
have been from carelessness, or corrupt assess- 
ment at the time, . • 

594. You think tliat no sufficient means were 
taken to verify the propriety even of the settle- 
ment on which the pennaueut settlement was 
made ? — I do. 

595. Was it made on an average of past years, 
or on what j)rinci])lc was it made ? — Un an 
a^ enigc of past years. 

596. And at tiiat time I presume the means of 
aseertaining accurately the settlement were very 
slight, as fur as the British Government were 
concerned? — Yes; it was not only that this 
terrible fatnine ha<I depopulated the country, but 
the country had been rack-srented on a succes- 
sion of short leases till the peojilc were very 
much impoverished. 

597. Has there been a divergence also in the 
()pj)osite direction, of the luildings becoming. of 
less value than they were first s^jttied for? — Olr- 
tainly some have* irom accidental causes ; from 
a river washing away the land, or some causes of* 
that sort ; but those oases arc very jrare in com- 
jairison ; and lately Govemment lias sold a number 
of estates which had fallen into its own hands, and 
they have got very high prices for many of them. 


* haTe 

the bands of tlie Government k ennaeqn^ 
the holders being unable to 
revenue under the permanent 
law provided that in sub cases ^ 
sold by auction, so tliat 
into the hands of (hivorument, but a great m 
estates changed hands. Tbp aemindaca we^ 
greatly sold out in iheyears immediately fohow^ 
the permanent Bcttlement, Of those upon whM 
the permanent settlement was conferred, « very 
large number lost their estates through not : pajiv 
ing the revenue. ^ • 

599. You draw a distinotiop then between wliat 
you have described as occurring, and falliug into 
the hands of Government, because the law. re* 
quires, not that the Government shall become the 
owner in such cases, but that they shall seli it 
and pay the revenue out of the price ?^Pay Ble 
reveovie out of the price, and pay the balance to 
the proprietor. 

600. And the person who buys becomes the 
absolute owner in perpetuity of the estate?-*- 
Yes; he succeeds to the same righta that the first 
lioMcr had. 

601. But in any of these cases has it been 
necessary to reduce the amount of the revenue in 
order to give to the holding a saleable value?— 
No, we never reduce. 

602. No estate was permanently assessed so 
highly that Uie profit to the proprietor could not 
pay the revenue / — No, I believe none. 1 said 
there was great recklessness, but I believe there 
were no ovcr-assessinouts. The first pro[)rietor8 
w^erc wretched men of business, and they did not 
know or believe that wc were so thorough^ in 
earnest, and that it was I'cally intended by Lord 
Coimw^allis that they should pay the revenue to the 
day ; and 1 have (»ften lioard it said, that when a 
native of Bengal says he will pay a certain sum 
on a certain day (which was what they stipulated 
to do), he only means that about that time he will 
pay some money ; but when the collectors came 
down upon them for a definite sum, on a certain 
day, they were very much surprised, and many 
of them had made no y)re])aratlon, and the estates 
]>n.ssed out of their hands; there was a great 
change of jiroperty then. 

603. Then the revenue sales which have taken 
place may be ascrilxd to the inexactness and im- 
providence of the holders? — Yes, in regard to 
those early sales. ’ 

604. ^lic effeet has bocn to transfer tlie nrd- 
perty probably into the hands of more provident 
people? — Yes. 

605. Were the jiroprietary rights under this 
revenue system much mortgaged and dealt with ? 
—Yes. 

606. At the nresent time is the revenue punc- 
tually paid imitcr the settlement?— Yes. 

607. The proprietary rights are such as . to 
secure that? — ics; and the prices which they 
fetch when sold are very good. Many of the 
estates arc sold at very large prices, Monv pro- 
prietors who wish to sell their estates fall into 
arrear in order to let tliom go to the public auction^ 
which they bcliov*c will give tliem tlie best prioei 

608. Is that for the purpose of giving tlk 
statutory title of a revenue sale ?--^lcs; 4 
literates all leases granted I>y the man who ha* 
gone out; it throws it back to the ,perma|**i|&8 
settlement. The purchaser comes in 

same i^ts as the man who woe settled wUh ;jb^ 
Lord C^rnwaltis. • v 





i»8An that all of those estates are 
'fti^tea ?«— All leases granted by the man who 
aoid'4}ut are forfeited. 

. 61b* does that go back as fares the settle ^ 
bibttt by Lord Cornwallis ?~T think it would ; 
jbut tnany classes have since been protected by 
apeokl laws. A very large class of tenants 
called putnoedars, of the Rajah of Burdwan, for 
example, have been protected by a special law. 

611. Those are persons who hold under lenses 
in writing, and registered? — Yes. 

612. There is a law which gives certain under- 
tenants the right to hold their tenures good 
agaijist the side by the Gavernment?— Yes ; and 
of late years the ryots have been more esi)e(:ially 
protected by the law, which gives a man a perma- 
nent right who has lield for 12 years a1. Ihe same 
rent. But from the time that the permanent 
eettlemont was made the laws have alternatcAl in 
a very curious way. At first it was found wlien, 
08 1 said, the sseinindarees were sold in large 
numbers, that the zemindars complained : You, 
the Government, have an absolute and indefeu'^i- 
blc right to come down upem us to ])ay to a (Cer- 
tain (lay, and we have not tlu*, same right and 
power us regards our tenants ; tlicrei'ore w'c 
cannot eolleet the revenue which y<ui call upon 
us to pay. Give us equal i)ower8, or some powers 
tliat shall enahle us to cxjUect our rents with 
certainty.” Then the law gave this power to the 
zemindars; then it was finind that tlie zoinin- 
d.arB abused this power, and llien the pendulum 
svrubg back, and laws were enacted to ]>r<»tcct 
the ryots in their holdings, and to ghe them 
the jx)Wer of replevying. Then it w’as found that 
the ryots abused tliis power as against the zemin- 
dar; and I remember one zemindar told me tliat 
he had at that time 3,000 suits against him lo,i'c- 
plevy demands which he had made, in order to 
prevent his collecting his rents. He said that In* 
could not pay his revenue in C(»n sequence. It 
depended very much upon the eluiracter of the 
iiKlividual how the ryots fared. H’ he was a 
man of a soft and easy temperament, his lyots 
robbed him; but if hg was a man of Sir (Jile.s 
Overreach kind, he worried and o|q)rt‘ss(id his 
lyots. And the laws have gone on alternating 
very much, helping first one party and then the 
Other. 

613. What is the present state of the ques- 
tion ? — I think the ryot has got very much the 
upper hand now; I mean that he cannot be very 
much wronged. This last law, which gave greater 
stability to a tenure of 12 years’ standing, has 
very much strengthened the hands and iiosition 
of tne ryot. 

614. J» it now the state of the question, that 
apart frtmi special grants and leases in writing 
registered, the customary holding of the ryot is 
that of ownersliip, sulyect to the payment of his 
rent or revenue to the superior holder? — Yes; 
I do not believe tliat th& zemindars generally 
C(>n8ider it to be their interest to oppress their 
ryots. A ryot is like a good fair tenant in 
England. A man does not willingly get rid of 
him ; and I do not believe that tHb zemindars in 
!Bengal,as a body, do oppress or rafik their ryots. 

; 616. However, these are all transactions which 
in no way affect the revenue derivable from the 
lind in the permanently settled provinces ?— No; 

Qoveminent comfes upon the zeiiflndars, and 

lliidws nobody else as regards its own payment ; 
•m 3 the revenue id paid up with extreme punc- 
tdnlity in Bengal. 


616. Is the expense of collecting tlic revenue 
under tlm permanent settlement comparatiycly 
small ?— Very small. I cculd not say what it is 
wntliout book, but it is very small. The zemin- 
dars come in and pay it, because the laws liayc 
been made of late very stringent mill regard to 
‘the ])ay incut, whi(di, I Ixdievci, was in the interest 
of the zemindars themselves. Formerly sales that 
had been held for the recovery of the arrear 
of revenue wen* reversed ; it ^vas thought an act 
of moderation and clemency not to nuik(^ the law 
stringmit; built was found latierly, tliat it w'as 
an act of real hiirdsliip to make a side nn- 
certmii, Ixjcvause the selh^r did not get the 
jiropev and full iirice for the land when the 
jmrcliaser did not laiow f(»r cerlaiii that he would 
get. the estate which ho was bidding lor. The 
law' was, iherelbre, made more stringent, and it 
has very mmdi ilcci't^ased the number of sales, 
and those wdio do sell get a better price. 

()17. In the event of a great drought or famini?, 
Is there any syst(‘m hy which the landowntu' can 
he made tn assist his subordinate owners, or does 
that fall in any way ii[M)n ihe Government ? “"-He 
can only be made to do It by persuasion. Some 
good zemindaT^s do it very largely and vt^ry 
ijountifiillv, and others do not. do it at all. 

GIS. In the permanently sottletl provinces, has 
the Government ever been called upon to make 
large payments in order to Tnalnlain the country, 
and to]aTserve the ])o])uhitiun of it from iamiue ? 
— Y('8, at times. 

till). W ithout being able to recou}) that from 

the landowners V Yes; you have no hold upon 

them, and if tlicy choosti to allow the ryots to 
«t.ai’V(^ the Government <*aniiot allow" tlicin to 
starve. But, except in tlu^ recent (jase of Orissa, 
T do not remember in my time (which goes hack 
many years) any serious famine in Bengal. 
Jiengal is a very happy country in that respect ; 
it is a well watered and moist country , and not 
subject to drought ; and we Iiave had no serions 
famines in iny day, except that in Orissa. 

620. Arc y<»u aw"are wdiether the Jahdownors 
of Bengal at the time of the j»erinancnt settle- 
inciit, performed any duties 1o the State WTdl, 
tliey had llunr duties to perlonn W"ith regard to 
the polii^c, hut they w"(Te released from those hy 
Lord Coruw'allis, and tlie State took upon itself 
the wdiole of the expense and iiiauagement of tlie 
police. 

621. Then there are no claims wluitevcr iiiiou 
any landowners to perform any service to the 
public? — No, 1 think not; they are bound to 
apjioint and provide for jiaying^thc village con- 
stalilcs, but nothing further. 

622. Arc they responsible in anv way for the 
peace of the village? — ISlo, I think not; 1 was 
never a judicial officer, so that I cannot answer 
these questions with certainty. 

623. Arc the holders fnmi the Govermnent 
entitled to divide their holdings ?—-Yos ; tlierci is 
the law of what is cjalled Butwanih, under w"hicli 
they can divide, and do divide their esUites. 

624. Does the Government make a separate 
collection from each holding ? — They cull upon 
the collector to make this Butwarali, or division, 
and the collector apportions the whole revenue 
of the estate upon these several portions. 

625. They become, then, Hcvcrally liable hence- 
forth to the Government ibr their share? — Yes ; 
ami a great deal of fraud was jierpetrated at one 
time iii that way. A man divided his estate, and 
put a dependant into the part diat ho wanted to 
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mtrkl of, which wft» perhaps a wilt marih (I 
Know that in the Chittagong diatriet that oc* 
cwrred). 1 he man got a iSiitwarah of his eatate, 
and got rid of that aalt marah, which he put in 
tl)e name of a dependant ftir the time being. I 
think that 12 years U the time after which Go- 
verunient cannot have any revirion of an act of 
that port ; and then after these 12 years had ex- 
pired, the dejjendant whom the zemuidar had put 
into this salt marsh, os f>art of his estate, threw 
,it tip. Nobody would buy it, as it was known 
to he valueless, and tlie man got the whole of the 
valuable part of his estate foi perhaps half or two- 
thirds of the r(‘ve«uo. ' 

626. As a matter of fact, is tlie land revenue 
as much, or more or loss, than it was at the time 
of the HClllemcnt of tlie pernianently settleil 
province’^? — It is f^onsidcraldy more. 

627. To what oauscs do jou attribute the in- 
crease? — There has been a great deal of what is 
called rosuinptioii ; that is to say, the proprietorh 
of the rcnt-fn‘c tenures have been obliged to jiay 
re\enue. 

62H, When did llio Government have their 
att<‘ntioii oil lied to the fuel that in the penna- 
nenllj settled provinoes there ucre estates not 
paying any re\enue It was known and pro- 
vided iVir at the time oftlie pennam nt settlement. 
It is distinetly staled in the law of the ]>ernianenl 
settlement (hat this settlement is iimde irrespec- 
tive of the rent-free tenures whhdi the Govern- 
ment claim, and wliich they will look into and 
assess at the proper value; it was declared that 
the revenue v\as made irrcsjiective of those 
holdings. 

62^1. In the original law T think they defined 
accurately what grunts of rent-ire<‘ lands w'ould 
be recognised, did thej not? — Yes; tlicre are 
two clistiiict laws of 1793, one for grants made 
by private individuals, that is, governor zemintlars, 
aud sueh like persons, and the other for royal 
grants. 

630. And they prehcribcil llie period?— They 
prescribecl the period, and prcseiibed the mode of 
acting to recover the revenue. 

631. And all rent-free lands that were not 
covered by those jiarticular elauses were left open 
to revision? — They were left open to revision. 

632. When did the Government begin the 
revision of exemptions ? — I1iey began v ery tar- 
dily and insufficiently very soon, 1 think, after 
the permanent settlcinenl; but they did not begin 
in earnest till 1819. 

o33. TJid they then yiroceed with vigour? — 
They then jiroceoded with some degree of vigour, 
and then lliey proceeded more vigorously in 
1828; and altogether they have recovered a very 
considerable amount of revenue; I think that in 
the five ilihtriets which constitute the Province 
of Behar (there the rent-free tenures were most 
numerous), tlie Government re<*ovcrcd us much 
as 2/>0,(KM)/, a year, or 2/5 lacs. 

634. IJas that process of examination come to 
an end yet? — Yes ; it ceased many years ago. 

635. Under wliat circumstances? — The field 
was exhausted. 

636. They had gone over all the exemptions? 
—Yes, they hod gone, all over. 

637. Will you be good enough to state wliat 
has been the increase of the lan^ revenue of the 
permanently settled provinces, from the first set- 
tlement up to the present time, and explain causes 
of the increase in that period ? — It is very difficult 
to answer this question with any certainty of cor- 


rectness, beoause shioe that dirto dT t&o 
settlement certain tradn, sucAi an ttio 
of Orissa and Assam, not indndod in that 
sure, hare been brought upm'tht rent^rotl of 
Bengal. But 1 see that it is slated in the Fifth 
Be.jiort of the House of Commons that the rerdnii# 
of‘ Bengal in 1799 was 2,650,000/. Mr. FridsanXt 
in his evidence in 1853, said that it «was thM 
3,500,000/. It has steadily increased since that 
time, and the amount given in tbs accounts rsu* 
dcred this year (1869--70) is 3,901,872 /. 

638. Sir r. IVinfifield.'] You are, no doUb^ 
well acquainted with all that Mr, Holt Mnekcnanie 
wrote on the subject of the Bengal settlemonl^ 
and there is a very graphic passage in which hs 
describes the Hcttlemcnt. I will just read it to- 
you ami ask you if that is not an accurate de* 
scrlptiou, and whether you do not concur in it. 
lie wijs : “ i'^ur settlements were made in haste 
on general surmises on accounts novof* believed 
to lie accurate, and never brought any clear 
lest of accurcey, on the otters of spoeulators and 
the bidding of rivals; on the suggCHtions of ene- 
micfei; on the statements of candidates for employ* 
inent, seeking credit with the Government by 
discovtTies against the jieoplc ; on information m 
all kinds generally worthless ; the collector and 
community f)ln>ing a game of brag, in which all 
knowledge' was on one side and all power on tho 
other”? — 1 believe it is impossible to exaggerate 
the recklcssnt'SH and earelessnees, and fraud in 
some instances, with which the perinanent settle- 
ment was made. 

639. As to ascertaining anything about the 
coirijioncnt villages forming a zeminaar’s estate, X 
fancy the settlements were made very much as 
we made a temporary settlement, immediately 
nftgi' annexation, in Oude with the great talook- 
dars, tliat is to say, the settlements were made 
with the talookdars for their aggregate estates^ 
]ea\ iiig it to them to file lists of the villages which 
compos(*d those estates? — Yes. 

640. Hie coni<tqiienee of it was that it was not 
discovered till some time after of how many vil- 
lages tlic estates were eomposed? — Yes. In the 
cose of Midnajiore it was found afterwards that 
some of tlie villages settled in a lump were at a 
distance of 30, 40, or 50 miles; in fact, in another 
district far away. 

641. Sir John Shore was in favour of settling 
with the /emlndars, but pleaded for delay for 
time to make inquiries, did he not ? — Yes. 

642. He said, We do not know what rights 
in the si»il there are undfertlie zemindars”? — Yes. 

643. 1'hus the one great defect of the Bengal 
HOttlcmenf was that subordinate rights were over- 
looked?— -Yes. 

644. And that there would have been found 
very much tlie some rights there in Bengal as were 
found in other ports of India? — I could not 
exactly say that, because 1 think that there have 
been such long years of oppression and mis- 
inanagcinent, and misgovemment, belbre our 
time, as well as after our time, that those rights 
bad l)(‘en very much effaced in Bengal, and the 
people of Bengal have not the hack-bone vidueb 
the men of tne upper provinces, the north*w^ 
provinciffl. have, and they ore more subinissite 
and more easily cowed; and the zemindacs tei^ 
rifled and bullied, they robbed and wronged them, 
and 1 thinlfc their rights very mudh disappeared ^ 
in Bengal. 

64^. But Mr. Holt Maokenziesaid that he 
sidered what are called the old cultivatorain BMr 









is 


sm?ip;D«4a«nticM w»ii the of 

India, and that the onl^ dineream which 
JhA'jwuld see was that the propnetarj r^ts of the 
communities in the village laii£ were not 


of Ko^ IV'estem Provliioes. freat over* 
assessment, and it led to very great evils, and 
hardships, and wrongs; but you will remember 
tliat a man who was a collector, was loolmd upon 

<la n 3 Y. * t * A. 


held m, }yy tlio northern peasantry, ^ as a cood officer, and was highly in favour with 
)iA trt fjk« linaa vionmiiM plisLriiM#»r the Government if he made a high flcttlement. 


iWhioh he attributes to the less vigorous character 
the fieoplo, and tlmt is Very much what you 
aayPr^Yes* 

046 And I daresay you recollect that famous 
imnute of Lord Hastings, that was witten in the 
jiSar 1813, iu wliich he says: “In all these 
tennn^s in Burdwan, in Behar, in Benares, and 
m Cawnia>or, from what I could observe, the 
olase of village proprietors a]>pearod to bo in a 
of annuiilation, and unless a rc/nedy is 
speedily applied, the class will become extinct. 
Indeed I fear any remedy would come loo late 


W e have become wiser now, and dertainly lie 
tendency of Government in all parts of India, 
and of all their servants, is towards very mode- 
rate assessments ; but formerly, the men who 
made the highest assessments were thought to be 
the best officers. 

654. When tJiis permanent Bengal, settlement 
was made, the basis of the calculation was to take 
ten-elevenths of the assumed rental, was it not ? 
-—yes. 

655. Therefore if they had really got at the 


46 be of any effect in the several estates of B<*ngal. rcnlid, the assessment would have been ruiuously 
If it were the intention of the regtilations to do- i . i . 1 1 

prive ev8ry class but the large propriijtors who 
^ng^ge with the Govcniinent, of any shaic in the 
profit of the laud, that cftect has been acemuplished 
tu Bengal. No coinpcnaatlon (!an now be made 
for the injustice done to those who used to enjoy 
a ahare of the profits under the law of the empire, 
and under institutions anterior to all record of 
the transfer of their pi-operty to the rajalis.” 

You quite concur in that ? — Yes, I do. 1 doulit 
whether under any Asiatic govornment the rlglits 
of the lower classes were so well protccicd as that 
Hoems to iatimato; l)pt lliey Avero much better 
protected than they Averc liy us. 

647. And in other parts, Avlmre the peasantry 
were of a more Avarlike and a igorous character, 
they protected themselves? — Yes. 

648. In Bengal, being of a feebler race, they 
succumbed sooner? — Yes; that is exactly it. 

649. I see that Avhon Mr. Holt Mackmizie avu-j 
B xaininod before the Committee, in 1832, ho said 
that he calculated that at that time the Govern- 
ment had lost three iiiillions annually by the ] per- 
manent settlement? — That is^about wluit 1 said, 
bliat the zemindars had at least as much more as 
the Government had. And I think iliat is very 
much under the mark. 1 think tliat the (iovern- 
ment have lost fully three millions a year. 

650. If Mi\ Mackenzie’s estimate of three 
millions was correct, then the loss Avould iioav bo 
freater, in consequence of the great rise of prices 
W has taken place, would it not?— No doubt it 
vould. 

651. Do not you think that all the advantages 
n r^ard to security of tenure and confidence in 
he Government, which flowed from the jiormanent 
ettlement, would have boon tMiuully secured by 
. settlement for a long term (»f years, say, 50 
ears? — Quite so. I think that a 30 years set- 
lement would have done everything that was 
.one by the permanent settlement. I believe 
hat every acre of land that has been newly 
wrought into cultivation and .recover(?.d from 
nastc under the permanent settlement, would 
Ave been brought under cultivation by. a 30 
•ears’ settlement, or by a succession of 30 years’ 
ettlements one after the other. 

052. And then it would hav^ given time to 
ao^rtain and preserve the subordinate proprietary 
IgW?— Quite BO. 

v6®. And has it not been in your opimon one 
f Hie tesults of sacrificing so much revenue in 
Il6igal that we were compelled to assess, or rather 


severe? — No doubt it would, 

656. And the result Jui^i been that where there 
Avas an immense deal of Avaste land, the assess- 
ment is ridiculously light, and Avhore the land 
was jirelty fully cultivated at the time, it has been 
a heavyish Heitlemcnt? — Yes, in a few cases it 
lias been licuA^y, but in the vast majority of cases, 
from one cause ami another, the Hettlcmonl has 
been pra<?tically very light. 

657. Noav it is on record in the statement, of a 
Ilcport of the Bengal (lovernmcnt , that one-half 
of the landed property of Bengal was sold for 
arrears of revenue by the year 1815? — I do not 
know wliat proportion, but 1 slated that a AHjry 
large proportion hud been so sold. 

658. And with regard to the reason why so 
niuch of this land avus sold, I think you described 
just now several causes ; but 1 believe one of the 
main causes Avas the absence of any coercive 
power on tin* part of the hmdhohhn's, to enl'orce 
their nulls from their ienauts? —Yes, that was 
one cause; and another was that many of the 
landholders were bad men of business, and did 
not iinderstaml their own aUliirs. 

659. And most of the primfqml laivlowners in 
Bengal now are the dcscendanU of tlie men avIio 
bought these estates at auction sales, arc they 
not ? — Yes. 

660. The old gentry of tlic country, the old 
laiulholilers Avho Avere of tiu*. ancient iamilies, 
were mostly sold out ? — Many ol* them wen.* no 
doubt, but a great nuiiiy still exist., especially in 
Belmr, 1 take it. 

661. But the effect, in short, of that permanent 
eettlenient was to involve in common niin^most 
of the landholders with Avhoin U was made, and ^ 
the subordinate holders who wore sacrificed to 
Ihem? — Many of the landholders, I would not say 
most, hut many. 

662. i'oii saiil just now that under the sale 
laws, when an c.stale is brought to auction for 
arrears of revenue, all under tenures created since 
1793, that is to say, since the jiermanent settle- 
luent, arc cleared away ! — Yes. 

663. Then you specified certain roscrvalious 
made in the case of certain tenures on the Kajali 
of Burdw^an’s estate? — 1 (mly mentioned those as 
an example ; but certain tenures have been pro- 
tected by specific laws. 

664. 1 thiak now, by a general Jaw, holders of 
under tenures can apply and get the proportion 
of the Government assessment entii*c on the 
estate allotted to their several holdings, and by 


^e^ereied into aeseasing our subaequesily ac* lodging that money can save their holdings from 
in Upper India too highly ?— being involved in the sale oftlie estate for arrears 
If^ was certainly in our first settlement of revenue ?— I think they can. It is a law 
* B 2 . passed 
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' 'HEr. D * , tiilNifed Bince my time> but I thiiik thut k tlic 
Maggies. Uw. 

ft Yourexperienceand^study of the Bengal 

p«™anent Bettloment render you very averBe to 
' * repeating the experiment of a permanent settle- 
ment in any other part of IndiaJ— I did all I 

S mihly could to resist it os a member of the 
ouncil of India, and 1 got very little support 
from my colleagues. Lord Lawrence was very 
strong in the opposite direction, anti one or two 
other members of the Council ; but 1 believe that 
since they have seen the consequent necessity of 
imposing other and bad taxes instead of that wise 
and good tax (for 1 believe that a tax upon rent 
is the very beat tax in the world), the members 
of the Council have very generally come round to 
the opinion that to extend the permanent settle- 
ment would be a great mistake. 

6*66. I think that minute of yours to which you 
refer was published in 1862 ; at least 1 saw a 
copy of it then ? — It was luiblishcd in the Par- 
liamentary Papers. 

667. Air. /iir/cy.] At the time of the perma- 
nent settlement by Lord Cornwallis, was the un- 
cultivated land included as well as the cultivated? 
— Yes, the wliolc estate. 

668. Whether it Jiud gone out of cultivation ni* 
not ? — Yes, and the zemindars nt one time claimed 
the whole of the Sunderbuns (which is an enor- 
mous forest stretching down the whole delta of 
the Ganges to the sea) as part of their pernui- 
nciitly settled estates. 

669. When these estates fall into the hands of 
the (lovernment, arc they re-settled under the 
pennaiiont settlement? — Thoy have lieen sold of 
late very much by auction, atid settled n]Km the 
terms of the jierimincnl settlement; the pur- 
ehnsor bought the estate, subject to the rent of 
the permanent settlement. 

670. But the (Jiovenmicnt have never intro- 
duced the plan of pntting them iqmn some other 
terms of assessment*? — 1 am not aware that they 
have altered the terms of those that are under 
the permanent settlement. 

671. Has this system of selling by auetion tboso 
estates ever been used by projirietors intoiitioii- 
ally to obtain the advantage of a sale of the 
estates? — Yes, as it abrogated the rights of 
under tenants it rendered it more desirable to a 
juirchaser to get the estates so released from the 
obligation of under-tenants, 

672, When you first spoke of the subject, did 
I rigidly understand you to say that these estates 
were sold by unction sometimes, because in that 
Avay a befttu* price was obtained fur them owing 
to the rights of the under tenants being abro- 
gated ? — Yes, a man allowed his estate to fall 
into arrears purposely with the intention of 
getting it so sold that he might get the better 

f irice. It is not a common occurrence, but it has 
lappened so occasionally ; I am happy to say 
that there are very few sales now for the re- 
covery of arrears of revenue since the rules have 
been made more stringent, and a man knows 
that if the sale takes place it will be confirmed, 
and his estate is gone ; they take care to pay 
now. 

673. Will you tell me what is« the effect on 
cultivation of the light taxation which the per- 
manent settlement involves ; doie it stimulate 
cultivation? — The zemindars do very little 
towards it There has been a constant increase 
population, and, with the increase of popula- 
tion, cultivation has gOno on ; it k self^actisg. 


•«74. 

nrovement in cnUivaiicm 
Not the least ; there k no improvement in 
yatioh at all The ground is oillv sewatcAidd, 
That is one of the greatest evils in ]Dienga^;4|Mit 
though the setdemeiit has been so 
zemindars have done nothing to itnpiiiove 
estates. Not one man in a hundred, probably, k § 
induced to do it; and, of course, as ouliti^tiob • 
increased, and more ryots came in, the zemiltdar^ 
got better rents^ and they have been satisfied 
with that, 

675. In some cases the estate has &llen hito 
Eiiropeaii hands. I think ?—Ye6^ 

676., Then have you seen any great tendency ' 
to improve the cultivation? — Generally they have 
fallen into European hands for the purposes of 
indigo cultivation. Some years ago tnere was a 
very serious quarrel between the ryots and we 
indigo planters, the latter wishing ta^cree the 
ryots to grow indigo at certain rates, which they' 
did not consider bo profitable as growing rice or 
growing other articles, consequently there was a 
great collision, and a great outcry against Sir 
tlolin Peter Grant, who was then Governor of 
Bengal, because he took a humane and just view 
of the case. 

677. But, after all, tlu5 European estates are a 
very small fraction of the whole, and do not in- 
fluence the question much? — A very small 
fraclion. 

678. Mr. Were the ryotwaroe settle- 

ments, made by Lin'd William Bcntinck, applied 
t<» the provinces of Bengal? — No, because it was 
all settled by Lord Cornwallis many years ago. 

679. Then no law was passed for the protection 
of the ryots till this law, which you alluded to 
with ros])cct to those who had occupied the same 
land, lor 12 years? — Yes. 1 told you thot there 
was a constant alternation of laws. First, there 
was one in favour of the zemindar; then ho was, 
thought to be too jmwerful and to oppress the 
ryot; and then tlicre was a law passed to give 
the ryots more means of resistance ; and thou it 
was found tliat the ryots were too powerful ; and, 
as I told 3 'ou, one man had 3,060 suits brought 
against him by his ryots. 

680. Has the object of Lord Cornwallis been 
attained in very many eases ; have' the zemindars 
attained rank as landed proprietors; those, T mean, 
who have possessed the same estates since the 
pennanent settlement ?— They are opulent landed 
proprietors, and some few of them, have laid 
themselves out to found schools and to improve 
the condition of their tenantry; but I do not 
think that I ever heard of a zemindar who* made 


a road, and only one or two who did anything 
ill the way of irrigation ; they have been content 
to Veceive their rents and feed upon them, and do 


nothing. 

681. One argument that was used in favour of 
a permanent settlement was, that it would give/ 
the proprietors an interest in the stability orfho 

E )vcrnment? — ^Yes, no doubt, that was I/ord. 

awrence’s strong argument in favour of a perma*^ 
nent settlement of the North Western Proyincaa^ 
that it would so conciliate the people, and that 
they would have so strong ati intOTeat in sn|!||Kl^ 
ing the British Government, which had 
them tliat great privilege, th^ it would atiswev 
in that respect That was hk great 
and hk only arguineiit, I think, 

682. It was reputed^ WjRS it no^ 
the robeUion in one especial ease» 
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iiioBt persistent in its resistance to us; 1 
to Ghazoe^rc ?<^1 do not retnembor the 
in to Gbazeepore ; but this 1 knovir;i 

as a ffeueral rule the behaviour of the people 
' towards the Government ooiTcspondod with the- 
length ^of time that they had been under the 
Qovemmeut. 

, ^^3. In other respects the permanent scttle- 
BM»nt has been productive of no good results, 
inastnuch as the landr revenue of the province of 
Bengal bears a much less proportion to the general 
revenue tlian the land revenue in other j)roviiiceB 
€ioe8?~I think it does, 

, 684. It is little more than one-fourth of the 


* gross revenues, whereat in the north-western pro- 
vinces it is two-thirds, and in most of the other 
provinces one-half? — Yes ; but there is a fallacy 
m tlmt, because 1 bike it that the opium revenue 
is counted in the revenue of Bengal, and jirohabl y 
the bulk of the salt revenue; and tlierefore yoti 
must compare the land revenue of Bengal with 
the land^'evenue of the other parts of India, and 
not with the whole revenue. 


685. As the receipts of the Govoniinent are 
not increased in the jjrovincc of Bengal, where it 
is permanently settled in the same proportion as 
they are in other provinces, iloes the goiicral 
revenue benefit by the increased prosperity of 
the country very much? — It Avas <nie of thc 
arguments in favour of the extending the per« 
manent settlement to the other provinces, that if 
you gave the people a fixeU jiroprietary riglii, 
and only a certain revenue were demainlablc 
from their land, it Avould be easy to find olber 
modes of taxation. I think thai argument has 
entirely broken down, for you have the b(‘st 
proof possible of the failure in Bengal; you can 
no more get any additional revenue in Bengal 
than you <ian in any other part of the country. 


68G. Mr. J, B. I lielieve you formerly 

held very strong opinions upon the questi<m of 
the permanent settlement? — Yes. 

687. Has there not been a very great cdiange 
in opinion amongst those who Avere inlavonr of a 
permanent settlement, and are they not noAv 
against it? — Yes, I think that nearly all my col- 
leagues in the Indian Council now see thai the 
permanent settlement is a mistake. 

688. Is it the fact that the ci»ndition of the 
people in Bengal is better than it is in those 
places wliere there is no permanent settlement? 
“Ifo, I do not think it is. All Bengalees are 
remarkably weak and dei)ressed people, Avith- 
out energy, and without courage ; I mean com- 
pared with the natives of other parts of India; 
and the Bengalee ryots are more ^Apressed, and 
I tinnk that they are not so well on as tins "ryots 
of the North Western Provinces, Avhich are not 
permanently settled. 

689. Then so far as Lord CornAvallis expected 

that the condition of the people Avould be better 
by being under zemindars, Avho avouUI have an 
iniereBt in their welfare, it has proved the con- 
(rary ? — I think it has. ^ , 

680* They have not laid out monOT in im- 
; the condition of the people ?— TiTo ; as a 
iral rule they have laid out absolutely no- 
there are a very few individual instances 
contrary. 

691. But is there not from time to time a great 
Itttve on the part of the Government in 
1} fer instance* in the great road and in the 




Ganges Canal?— That is in the North Western 
Provinces. t , 

692. But is there not a Grand Trunk Koad 
from Calcutta? — Y^es. 

693 . Bengal must have benefited very much 
from that? — Yes, 

694. That was a Avork exclusively paid for by 
the Government ? — Y^es, by the Govornmonfc 
entirely. 

69o. And the zemindars ciontributed notliing* 
to it? — Nothing. 

696. But tlujir revenue must have bccTi very 
much impi'oved by it? — Y"ea, Avlierc it goes 
through cultivrtlccl land ; hui the road was ina<le 
very straight, and in Bengal •the Grand Trunk 
Komi goes for a long dishiuce tlirougli wild 
country; hut whenever it goes througli culti- 
vated hind no doubt it 1ms greatly improved it. 

697. Then there arc the railroads ; they have 
added very lai'gidy to the value of the land, liaA^e 
they not?— Those arc a vast im pro Ambient np 
douhl. 

698. Do not you tliiidc thai the zemindars are 
Cfjultably bound to contribute something towards 
those expenses wliich have so much benefited 
their land? — There is no doubt that they arc 
morally ImuiiuI to do so ; hut the difficulty is that 
you have made the ])crmancut settlement so 
stringent. I moan as to your promises and obli- 
gations, and what yon bound yourself to do, that 
it is very tliffi(‘.ult to get a penny out of them 
with(»ut laying yourself o]>en, and justly ojion, in 
many cases, to a brcueli of faith. You have tied 
yoursell* up so tight that you cannot release 
yourself, and that is the great difficulty. No 
doubt tlicy are bound; but ycui made the per- 
manent settlement, and ])lcdged yourself tJuit 
you would take nolliing more from them. 

699. But you never |dedgi‘,d yourself to make 
tbose^ improvements, did yon ? — No, you never 
did, certainly; but you Avoiild punish you rsidvos 
and the country, and 1)0 had rulers if you sat 
still uiul did not make such iinprovemcntfl. There 
is a talk of the deficit of the revenue of India ; 
but tlicrc is no doubt tlmt there would be no deficit 
at all if you diti not spend money in piiJ)lic Avorks. 
Ybu voluntarily spend i bis money in public, works, 
and therefore you create a voluntary deficit, 

700. Would there be any advantage in say- 
ing, from this time forward we Avill make no 
more imj)roverneiit in Bengal unless those avIio 
benefit by the improvement eontgibute to it? — I 
should lie very sorry that the (.Toveiinment 
sliould abstain from making jmj)roveuicnts. It 
Avoiild be very desirable, if A’oii ctmld, to per- 
suade the zeraindars to <*,ontribu1e. No>v the 
other day a matter came before the Council 
Avhieh is exactly in point. In the Hooghly dis- 
trict, Avliieb is about 30 or 40 miles above Cal- 
cutta, there is an immense swamj). It Avas found 
to be very delelerioiis to the healtli of the j)co])le, 
as well as to the cultivation, and the (lovernmcnt 
tried to persuade the landholders to agree among 
themselves. The Government oftered, We 
Anil find the money to do it if yon will pay us 
back with interest in so many years.” Some of the 

. more iptelHgent zemindars readily agreed, and 
said that tl^^yAvould consent to it, and would tax 
themselves for a time to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for diaiiiing this swamp, which I suppose 
would have added to their income very much. 
But they said, "We cannot get the others to 
consent,” and the only way, as they urged n[)on 
the Government (and the Government £i.ve con- 
B 3 » sented 
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os* liVlifwilCifc' 

IBr. B. D. aented it) to do it, is to pass an Act^ Iflce a 700. Mir. Hytf ' T 
MiMgles. Bailway Aot in this cotintry, conipelling every- case of non-payment of knij tax, the reme^ tpi 

. body wi»o is interested, and who will he benefited the part o( the Government k sale % ej ^ot i o n iff 

sB March by this work, to contribute rateubly towards the property ? — Yes. 
i«7J. carrying it out; and I believe that that Act has 710. There is no seizure of crops as thereuiii 
actually been passed at this moment, and tlie the Western Provinces ?— No. 

Government will execute that work, and be re- 7 1 1. It is the first step taken ?— The first step, 
imbnrsed by those w'ho benefit by it. That is a and the only step taken. 

case in ]s>int. 712. When is it taken? — It may be taken' at 

701 . Hut is then- anybody in India who would every instalment that is due of the rcvepuc. 
consider an Act of that kind unjust ?-rl dare 713. Does it often Jiappen?— No; I say that 
.say that those who Avouhl not eoniribnte volun- in the present day sales by auction are compnra- 
tarily, would consider it unjust; but no cn- tively very rare. 

lighteiieil man considers it unjust, and it 714. Siipjiosing that the opinions tlmt you 
was pressed upon tJie Government by the cii- hold Avith regard to the non-advisability ofa per-, 
lightened imrt of the native eomin unity ; the mntient Bettlenieut, AA-’ere to beconte more and 
zeinimlars, who aaci-c really men of iiitelligcnec, more spread, would it not become ixwsiblo, tliat 
pressed it uj>on the Gov(!rnnient that they sliouhl by ineaus of these sales by auction, a great 
pass such a law. breadth of the land noAv permanently settled, 

702. Air. T. yiffr/cy.] When the ptArmanent might he got back again into the haiuls of the 

•seltlemeiit Avas first establislu'd, groat jtuhlie Government and s«!ttled on difterenl conditions? 
AA'ojks, smdiasrailAvays, wcionol in(!otitcniplati<m ? _1 think you would have to pay so much for it, 

— No, certainly not. that it Avonid not be a very good bargain ; you 

703. 'I'he land in Hengal Avns surrendered, hut, w,)uld l)av(! to pay so much to get it back, that 
AA'cre uneoiiteinplated Avorks also suiTendered ? — ymi Avould ho the ioaer. 

Thi’v liound themselves to put no more tax n]Km 715. In ]»oinl of fact, it is not the practice of 
the iniidhokUu’s, and therelbre tliey sjuTcmbwed f],,, Government, Avhen these estates tUt revert 
tlie means of making the ]>uli]ie works: they to the. Govcrrmient, to settle them «m different 
conld not mirrender the public AAorks themselves, conditions? — No, they have not often, if ever, 
for thov did not exist. ^ , done it toiny knoAvledge. 1 do not know that they 

704. Woidd it Jutt be a very just assumption, could. They eerlaiuly 'uoAV usually sell them on 
tliat where a ^rcat and heiutfieial imblie work is the zemindary tenure. 

suggested bv the Government the landholders in 7](;. Is ji mil felt to be a hardship in some 
Bengal should eontrihiitc to that new Avork in- cases that on non-jiaymeut of rout, in consequence 
dojicmient of the surrender ol the soil to them perhajis of some accident, the jtroprictor siiould 
under the CornAvallisTrcaty ?— Well, us I said, it be sold out?— Well, it is the bargain, and it is a 
was made so strong, language aats <'xlians(ed to very gtaid bargain l‘or the zemindar. The pe)> 
assert that the Government Avould take nothing mauent settlement is an arrangement very much 
more than that permanent assossiuent, that it in favonr t)!' the landholder, and sale in default of 
would be very dinieult indeed to get moremoney paj meut is one of the eomlil ions of it. 
without groat risk of breach of fuitli, and without 717. Butin 181,7 there was a very large selling 

the certainty of being a<-cuscd of breach of faith out of zemindars?— There Avas; at the first, very 

Avith very considerable plausibility, if tlie Com- huge. 

uiittee look at the laws of 17!):5 they will see in 718. That is not likely to recur?— No. 

Avhat reileratwl terms the Government Aleelared 7iu. But ii’ it did happen, it is likely that that 

that they would take nothing more. elus.s of zemindars Avould become disaffbeted and 

705. Then you think that the (lovcriiment disloyal suhjecis, is it not?— I do not see the 
should not make exactions for whieh they did not jms-siliility of its recurring. 

eompensate the landholders in Bengal, by iicav 720. Mr. Enx(wichl\ Do you tbiuk that the 
public wMirks ? — Public works Avould be greatl.y eireumsfiinccs of the ryots in Bengal, under this 
for the benefit ol the landholders, but it AA'ould lie jicrmanent settlement (1 am speaking noAV of the 
A'crv diflicul i, to persuade them to cou tribute to eullivators under the zemindars), have improved 
tlKUPCxeeulitm, except in the exceptional cases or not?' — 1 think of late years they have im- 
of very intelligent men. ^ jiroved. Tlie Jaw to Avhieh 1 have referred about 

70fi. A shorUime ago you said that you thought tlic 12 years' tenure has been a cause of im- 
rental Avas a lair proiierty to be assessed for tax- provement, ami in the disputes with the indigo 
ation ? — Y es. planters, though the indigo planters AA’cre superior 

707. Is not the fioating property of the country men from their jiosifion, the ryots made a veiy 
under the jirotee.lion of the law, and should not. gisid fight against them in the assertion of their 
it also he subject to exactions IVom Uie State ?— rights ; and 1 think, from tlic long time that they 
No doubt, hut the difficulty is to get. at it. With have been under our Gov'ernment, and from the 
the exception of Avhat is got from the public k nowlcdgc that they can have recourse to courts 
servant, who is first paid his salary, and then is of law for tlieir defence and protection, and to 
taxed so much jior cent, on it, and from the fund the magistrates, the ryots are stronger than they 
lioMor, Avho has lent his money, and is taxed so were, at least 1 should say so. 

much jier cent, ujion it, the product of the 721. Have there not been statements made fiy 
income tax in India is lamentably small ; you’ inissioaarieB and otliers of the great distress of 
cannot get at, or reach, or discoyoc, in such a the ryots in Bengal, and their utter poverty?—! 
way, as to compel payment, tiie income of the think tliose statements are exaggerated ; I doinM: 
]ieople. * deny that there is poverty, but 1 think: that upon 

708. But in tlic abstract, you apptove of the the whole their condition has improved; lhat'hi 
jiroporty and income tax ? — I tliink tliat a pro- all I meant to say, 

perty and income tax is a fair tax, but you can- 722. The zoniindan no doubt are 
■ not enforce it in Bengal. I suppose' ?— Many of tliem very wealthy mdited. .' 

moo 
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I 723 * Bo you think that they have saved mouey, 
!^at they hold lar^ sums of money T — Yes ; many 
of them a ji^eat deal of money tliat is employed 
in trade in Calcutta, -whieh is very large, from 
the accumulated wealth of laiidholderH. Most, I 
dihttld say, of the native mercimuts in (.-alcutta^ 
engaged in business are als<i liindholdera. 

724. "Do you think that they spend a good deal 
‘ of money, or that they save it ? — fhey are a very 

saving people, as a general rule. 

725. They do not invest money in Knropean 
goods, for example ?— They furnish their houses, 
many < f them, very Imndsoinely, and have car- 
riages, and mirrors, and pictures, and things of 
that w.»ri. 

• 726. Would it not be possible to touch them 

hy a horse tax or a carriage lax ? — That would 
be a comparative trifle, I think that since my 
day there is what is culled a wlieel tux in Cal- 
outta. 

727. 3''luirc being an imromc lax, how is it, if* 
they have large sums Invested in coinnuM-et!, that 
you cannot touch them there Tlicy nialu^ their 
returns. The returns in this country an* sii[>- 
pOBcd to be very far from the trulb, and in India 
you have oven less bold upon the morality of tax- 
payers than you have here. 

728. Although this jiennanent settlement is a 
great loss to (Jovernrnent, still 1 siipj>ose il is 
for the general advantage? of the country thsit 
there should be a nuiriber of rich people railier 
of the iiji)ier classes, as these zemindars ar<‘, with 
the ability of assisting llie lower classes ?—lbit 
they do not do il, 

729. But they may bo gradually brought 1(» 
do it by education, may they not?— I hope ibey 
may. Some of them, T kn<»w, have done a good 
deal in the way of schools, and in other ways, to 
promote the benefit of those under them, but as 
a general rule they do little or nothing, "ilie 
benefit ill the way that the honoural)le Member 
pointis out has not been at all commensurate with 
the sacrifice that the Government has made. If 
they liad got the full revenue from Ibmgal, only 
think what a great deal they miglit <h» in the way 
of public works and improvements of that kiml. 
And they might n\m dispense with bad taxes; 
they might dispense with the iinuunc tax. 1 do 
not think it is a htwl tax as taxes g«», but il is 
very obnoxious to tlio people in India; it is a 
novelty, and therefore odious, 

7 : 10 , It is an old Hindoo doctrine, is it not, 
that the digging of wells and the building of 
caravanserais and such otlicr public works, are 
things which bring with thein a future reward : 
and il great many such public works w(?re made 
in old time at all even Is, on the- foundutioii of 


that belief, were they not? — Yea, and some are 
made still, especially at Bombay, where the rich 
men and merchants appear lo vie wdth one 
another very much in works of public b(‘neiit. 

731. You do not find that in Bengal ? — Not so 
much, oertainly, and nothing like it. 1 think 
that the Bombay people, the Parsecs, and some 
of the Hindoo classes of Bombay are a superior 
people to tlie Bengal people, ^not in intellect, 
oecause I believe the Bengalee is a man of the 
acutest intellect of any natives of India, but in 
pubBc spirit they arc very deficient. 

782. Mr. Beckett DenuonJ] When you say that 
the condition of the cultivators has very much 
improved of late years, do you apply that without 
I .distinction to Bengal Proper, Orissa, and Behar, 
or do you make a distiniition between the pro* 
• ^ 59 .. 


vincc8?~l do not think it very much improved, 
but I think it is improved. ^ It is a matter of 
mere opinion ; it is a thing w’hieh you can hardly 
test No doubt, in Orissa that dreadful fiuninc 
came, and swept off* some hundred thousand. 

733. But suppose that the condition varies 
according to the nice of ]>eople; for instance, 
that they are much better oil* in Bobar? — Much 
better; the ]a*-ople of Beluii* arc a much finer 
and manlier peopb*, but they are not st) acute in 

1 )Ojnt of iii»oilcct as the BengabM* jwople. 1 
moAV a gentleman, a eouueetiou of my own, w'ho 
was moved, as an otHe<*r, from a Ih'iigal distrlet to 
aBcliar district ; ami he w rote to me thal lu* buind 
a very great inleriority in the pc(»]>lf there, in 
jioiiit of aeut(?ii(?ss aiul iutelllgeuee. 

731. But as far as material condition goes, 
they are- hett'T off? — Yes, they liave more back- 
bone and more* energy (d* eliaraeter. 

73;“). Hut is not one fertile source of the im- 
poveri-'-hed condition of the cultivators in Low'er 
Bengal, wiiere they arc little belter than slaves, 
to be ioiind in the exec-ssive siibinfcndation of 
the tenure? — I think that is the ease ; there is 
more sfjiiee/iiig ; it is like the under tenures in 
Ireland. It 1.- a most singular fact, but I have 
seen whole pages ’’ written about tlie state of 
Ireland years ago, long before lbes<* reei nt mea- 
sures, wiiieli w'ould .apply |>erfeetly lo Ib'iigal. 1 
romcmbei* an jirtiele in tltc “ Kilini>urgli Ilcvii'w’’ 
upon railroiuls in Ivelaml, from w liieh you miglit 
bave- taken wliole pages, and eluinging the proper 
names, have. appli(*d tltem to Bengal. 

731). Is it not the <‘ase that a very large pro- 
portion of the permanent ])roprietors of Bengal 
have permanently alienated their own rights, 
that is, they liave sublet them for a rpiiet sum? 
— Yes, I think lliey bave done so, very largely. 

• 737. That they have lakcMi advantage of the 
pennauont settlement with tlie Government to 
pernuiucntly alienate to their Bubordinates ? — 
Yes; in the ea.se of the Bajab of Burdwan, who 
is the largest landowner in Bi‘ngal, there la a 
large pro])ortion of lii.s estate let permanen*. ly to 
his under-tenants. 

738. From wdioin, of course, the Governnieiit 
have no increased revenue ? — No. 

739 . But the Bajali of Burdwan happens, on 
the other hand, to be one of those who set a good 
example lo. their eoiiutrymeii f — Yes, lie does; 
he is very inueh above tlie general average. 

740. An hononrabh^ Member has desired me 
to ask this (jiiestion : Benares is a pennanenlly 
settled province ; liave not the Goveniimuit often 
been obliged to make the same remissions of land 
revenue* and other eone-essions to the landholders 
in Benares, as in temporarily settled estates ; 
Unis showing that the* permanent settlement does 
not benefit tin; State? — Not in iny time; I have 
no knowledge- of smdi <\ascs. 

741. Dill I rightly understand you to say that, 
never within your kiiowlcrdge, lias an estate that 
has been sold, been resettled on any other terms 
than tliat of the permanent, settlement in Be-Jigal ? 
— -T do not know of an instance. I am not <|uitc 
sure that the Government, would Iiavc the power 
to do it. 

742. Then the Government derive no benefit 
whatever from the sales, beyond the recovery ol 
their revenue halauces ? — No. The Govenunent 
might do tins: if the Govenunent bought an 
estate, they might settle it ryotwar ; that is, they 
might settle it with the ryots and remain the 
proprietors themselves ; but I doubt whether they 
K 4 couhl 
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could settle it with a man and make a fresh 
bargain (or at least, they never have done so to 
my knovvJe lge) like the permanent Bcttlement. 

74o. But does not the fact of sale extinguish 
all .suI)ordinate rights? — Yes; hut I do not think 
the (InNernmeuI would take advantage of that 
to annul ho?tu jUh rights of any parties. They 
tniglit settle it ryotwar ; they might settle it with 
tl)e ryots and bo(;oinft the zemindar themselves, 
as it were. 

744 . Do you know at all to what extent the 
nerniaiiently settled estates have changed hands 
oy reason of the Gov •.nmienl sales? — It would 
be extremely difficult, 1 should think, I 0 got tliat 
information at all. 

745. The Board of lie venue in Calcutta would 
know that? — The Board of Kcveniie in ('alcutta 
would find it no doubt among their records, l>ut 
it would be difficult, to get at it in lliis country. 

7‘ld. The land revenue is by law payable on a 
certain day ladbre a certain liour? — Yes. 

717. Is it within your knowledge lhat tenders 
of rcvemic prior to the fixed day have been 
refiiseil ?— Uo, certainly not. 

748. Js it within your knowlctlge. that owing 
to the closing of the Giivernmeiit office or the 
collector's tr<‘asury on holidays, estates have 
been l>ronght to the hammer? — 1 should think 
not, J never heard of such cases ; the Board of 
Jievenue would come down very sluirply on a 
collector who sold an estate when the money liad 
been tendered. 

749. Mr. Grant ] Am 1 not right In think- 
ing that your dissent from the ])ennanciit s(‘ttle- 
inent do.spateh of the i)th of fluly 1802, was laid 
before Barliament in a Beturn moved for by 
Mr. Vansittiirt in the year 18G2? — Yes, T think 
it was. 

750. Do you recollect lhat at the same time ■ 
tlicre was laid before Jkirliaincnt a very intercst- 
ing Baj»er by Sir dohu, now Lord, Lawrence, 
taking jjrccisely the opposite view^ from you?— 
Yes. 

751. So that the honourable Members of the 
Coiumitt('^e wlio will refer to that lleturn will be 
able to find both views slated vvil.li tin* utmost 
fulness ? — Y'es. I jnentioned just now that Lord 
Lawrence was the man who held that view, that 
it would do so much to conciliate the zemindars, 
and to render them anxious to support the Go- 


vernment, that it would counterbalance 
advantage of loss of revenue. • ^ 

752, 1 am right in thiuking that you would 
consider that any honourable Member of the. 
Committee who had read tlmse two Papers would 
have the whole arguments on both sides clearty 
placed before him /—It would be vain of mo tp 
say that I liave stated all the arguments on my 
side ; I stated all that 1 could. 

75 . 3 . Chairman.] Arc you aware that there 
has also been laid upon tlic Table a further cor- 
respondence between the Secrctiiry of State for 
India and the Government of India, 1865-67, on 
the siibjcet of the permanent settlement of land 
revenue in India, which states all that has been 
done in India sim^e that despatch W'as sent in 
1 862 ?— Yes ; but I do not tliink that I have seen 
those lists. 

754. Mr. Grant And your views as to the 

bearing of the jiermaueiit settlement upon the 
education and road cess question have also been 
laid l)ofbro Parliament in a Itctiam moved for by 
Mr. Kinnaird last year? — Y'es. 

755. With regard to tliat last matter, tlie hear- 
ing ol* the permanent settlement inioii the educa- 
tion and road cess question, you dissented from 
the view that found llivour with the Hccretary of 
State ill ('ouifcil ? — Well, 1 did partially, 1 rather 
gave in at last, for 1 thonglit it was so desiralilc 
that we slioiild have it, but it was to mo very 
questionable whether it w’as not a breach of 
faith. 

75(1. The view that found favour with the 
Secirctary of State in Council was, that the per- 
manent Rcttlemenl in Bengal did not bar the im- 
j>OHilion of ;in education and road cess in Bengal 
in the way in vvhicJi it was pro{>osed to impose 

757. Your complaint against tlie land tax of 
Bengal is only that it was settled in a way far too 
unfavourable to tlie Government? — Y^ea,and that 
it was made permanent. 

758. Have you any complaint to make against 
the settlement of the land tax in Bengal, except 
lhat it was too unfavourable to the Government ? 
— No, no i‘omj)laint,, certainly, that it was op- 
pressive to the zemindars, to the payers of 
revenue ; it is most favourable to them, there is 
no iloubt; but the <-luim8 of the ryots were over- 
looked and iiegleeled. 
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Sir lloBEiiT AI()\T(;<>.MKiiY, K.c.n.. 

7/)9. Chatrmnu,~j What oHiccs liave yon Indd 
in India?'- T went ihnniirh all the diH'crent 
grades, the lower grades of the judiciai and 
revenue departments ; I then came to the su|Hnior 

K ides, and Hub.sec|ueutly fornnal a. memher of tlu; 
ard ol* Atlminislration in tin; rimjaiii). 

760. In what year? — In iHol, wilh Sir ILmry 
Lawrence and Sir John, now Lord. Lawrenci*. 
Then, on the Board of Ad mi nisi ration being 
brokoi np, I was apjanuted J udicial (Jommis'-iom r 
for the whole Biiiijaub in 1852, and snbsecpienlly , 
after the inntiny, fiamcly, In 1H;>H, J was son! 
down to Oiide us Chief I'ornmissionev, •and llnm 
subsequently 1 was api)ointed to puecced I. ord 
Lawrence as Lieutenant G overnor of the J bmiaiil), 
which g(»vernTuent 1 left in 1805. 

7GI. Will you be good enough P' explain to 
the Committee what was the state ol’ I In* l^mjaub 
as regards its land rcv(‘nue at the. tinn; il first fell 
under British rule? — To do so it will In* nece.*^- 
eary to go back for two or three years before 
annexation. And I may briefly say iliis, that 
when Maharajah llungcct Sing <lird, in 
complete anarchy prevailed Jbj- six years. The 
arm)'* became paramount, and Invaded the 
BritiBh terriPiries in the year 18 15, A British 
force Was hastily collected hy Lord and 

Lord Hardinge, aa (joverjior tieiniral, also 
united, with him, and four very bloody buttles 
were fouglil ; the battles of M oodkee, F ero/eshah, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon, which led to our army 
advancing to Laliore, and tlie folhnving was 
the result: the territory of Julindcr Dooai), be- 
tween the Boas and the Sutlej rivers, I think 
havijig a revenue of about .‘fl),00() /., was ceded 
to the British Government, and a Council of 
Regency Avas appointed at Lahore as guardian of 
the young min(»r, Maharajah Dhulecp Sing, Avho 
is now in England. An officer Avas appointed to 
preside over the Council of Regency ; tliat Avaa 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and he had a staft of assist- 
ants also ibr the j)nrpoHe of helping the Council 
of Regency in carrying out the civil administra- 
i^On for the young Maharajah. During that period 
which the Council of Regency lasted, 18*16-47, 
and 1647-48, the Resident in communication with 
Iho Q^tinctl of Regency doterminod to change the 

ois 


, G.L.S.I., called in; and Examined. 

system of collecting the rcvc.miesln (ho Ihmjaub. 
Formerly there, ivma; ])rodm*.e a^se-ssiuonls ; each 
held eoidrilmtrd mm h prodma* to the purj^'iscs 
of tin; Slali'. J‘his was lound extreim ly incoii- 
vcTU(‘iit ; il led to all kinds of evil. To carry pul 
that system Avan extremely diflicult; It required 
hundreds and tbou, sands of officials to go over 
the <‘.ountry, and ilu' (lovernmeut even then 
<lid not get perhaps (heir cornad. slian; ol’ the 
produce. So during this period of two years 
Sir Henry LaAvrenct;, Avith the consent of the 
Durbar, eoiiv cited thest; produce payments into 
money jKiyimmts, the same as aa^; liad In onr own 
provinces.* It was a vi‘rv iliflicult thing to do, 
and the eotiAa;rt.ing of it h‘d to a very considf.'rablc 
decrease of revenue; but at the same time it 
was considered a much wliolesomer, and a niiicli 
better state of things, lie had completed that 
task hy tin* end of iS47-48, when the rebellion 
broke out in tiu' J^mijaiib. 

Cun vou (‘xplain Avhai the jiriiicijile of the 
coiiA’crsioii was; how Ava.> tlie value ot the grain 
jiavment ascertained /—I think lliey estimated 
the prohahle ont-tnni <d’ each tield ; and I helleA'c 
(lie (lovernment wore tliim supposed to take about 
a third of the jirodiiee. 

7(i;k They di<I not proceed thou upon flu; rTediia! 
aceonnts in any given mnniao* of previous years 
to aseertain how iniieh Inid luaui eontrlbnte<l 
tio dmiht they kept tiiat in view; there is no 
(iucstioii that those former assessments were 
(Inly considered. 

764. Who Avere the officers employed to do 
this; Avere they ordinary native otlit'ers who had 
been formerly cngagetl in collceling tin* kiml 
revenue, or Avero they sjiecial oflit‘ors ! — I hero 
wore British otliccrs, a stafl o( whom .Sir Henry 
Lawrence had with liim; 1 may mention llieir 
names, because they atterwards heeunio very 
great and distinguished ofliom's, and showed the 
great wisdom ol Sir Henry Lawrences selectiofi. 
One Avas Uriitonanl Hcihcrt FdAvardc.s, after- 
wards Sir Herbert Edwanles ; one was Lieu- 
tenant Nicliolsoii, after warfis General John 
Nicholson ; one was LuMitcnant Maegregor, now 
Sir George Maegregor; another was Lieutenant 
Tavlor, now General Taylor, Mr. Bowring; 

and 
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and Mr. (Vx^ks. Those officers wore detached 
with aomc of the native officials, and it was 
their duty to make the best arrangement they 
could^ and flio result >vas, 1 think, without being 
able lo say tixaeily the amount, that there was 
a rojisidorable reduction in the sum which the 
native /j.ovorTiiueiit previously received. 

7r>.'>. Oaii you give the total aniouul that was 
then ascertaiued to be the revenue / 

7n(). You were going on lo state what hap- 
jieiied after the rebellion V — The rebellion t(H»k 
place in l8 tS. Two of our otlic^ers, Anderson 
and Agnew, werf» nmnlered at Aloultaii. The 
wliole of the Sikh nation rose in rebellion, and 
Lord (ioiigh advanctal; the battles of ('hillian- 
wallah and (iu/eraf were ioiigbt, and it ended 
ill the Pun ja nil being made* over to the Ilritisli 
Govcrnincnt, 

7(i7. \\ iiat was tlien done wllh refenMice to 
the land r(‘vonneV- ^Vla‘U the jwovliHM* was 
made ovor lo n.s, Lor<I Dalliousle, the (jov(‘nK»r 
(ienera! ol' India, formed a. Board of Adininis- 
tralion. ami sel(‘ct(al a nnmher of ofrK‘i;r.s from 
the Norlli-West, and divided the wliole pro- 
vince into divisions and dirlriets, and I think 
there were six divisions and 1V2 (iistriet;-, thus 
giving from iibout fovn* lo five districts to each 
division, '^fhon f*oy the first year \v{* determined 
to continue tlie eiigagcmonts \sliieli Sir Henry 
Lawrence had taken previous to the outbreak, 
till such period as a regular revemue assessment 
could bo formed. It wavS found jin'ctically that 
the eonv<‘rsi(Ui info inon<»v~i*ate made by Sir 
Henry Iwawrein'e and tbe (k)Un<*il of Uegeia^y 
was (jnlje (^x<'e.'-sive, not froiu an\ desin* on lin ir 
part to make it excessive, but because (here was 
great dllheulty in the matter, and other eireum- 
fc'ta.n<‘e.- al-<» eann^ in which jY:nderc<! it rnatessary 
for tiui ]5riti^h (joverinnent to reduce tin* a'S(‘ss- 
ment eonsiderably. Tlie eii'euinstanee*> were 
these: t)\ving to the breaking ii|> of the Sikli 
army, and tbe. enormous hosts of anne<l retainers, 
they all stmt back to lln ir villages, and 

being ejiiefly cultivators, they broke, u]> a gnait. 
brcaillli of enltivation, and the seasons were par- 
ticulaHy j»roj)itions in iS4S-40, and 

1850 51 ; the t'onsetjiience was that tlnut* was 
an cnornioiis ((nanlity ol grain; price,- fell, and the 
reveiun* wliieh laid been. fixed by thot^Mineil of 
Kegency could not lx? eoJlccled, * and ne were 
obliged each year to reduce tlie assessment. In 
ilic ineautime pre])ara.li<ms were going on for the 
regular j'eieiim* settlement, eoiKliuled according 
to the plan pursued in the North \Ve>tern I*ro- 
viiices, and whicli was tlie rt'snlt of a great many 
years cxjunaciico. .1 may say that the regular set* 
tlenienl eommciieed in 1850. It iotdv about eiglit 
or nine years to complete the assessment, of the 
whole Bunjaub ; but of course some districts were 
completed before other.^; some of them were 
conudetc.d in 1852 ami 18511, and some t»f them in 
1851-55. ImiKmueh as our instriinienis were 
limited, it was impossible to do it all at once. 
And now I may state, generally, what was the 
natun^ of the arrangements for this settlement ; 
they wen* statistical, th(?y were fiscal, and they 
were jiulicial. First of all the boundary of every 
village was defined; boundaries are very often 
not defined in India, and great quarrels arise in 
consecpience. Then they were siirveyed by a 
scientific survey ; the interior area of the village 
was surveyed, and the land classifietl ; the culti- 
•vated and culturablc ; the barren, the waste, the 


sites of villages, the sites of wells ; everything 
that a survey could delineate on, the map was' put 
dow'u by a scientific survey. This w^s followed 
by wdiat is called an interior survey, conducted 
by natives. By that survey every field was mea^ 
sured, Its length and breadth, and its ^irca, the 
name of the cultivator, the name of lln^ owner, 
the quality of the noil, the crop, and the Cii^te I'dr 
tlie ciiltivat<»r (5 were recorded. So you had a 
coin|)hjte map also of the whole interior ar- 
rangements of tlii^ village. Whether the fields 
were irrigated or uulrrigated was also noticed. 
Tbe class V>f cultivator was als^o noticed, the 
po|)ulation of the village, the number of ploughs, 
the number of cattle, wells, tanks for irrigation; 
eviu'ylbing was laid down in detail ; so that you 
had I'or each village a i^cientific map, and also the 
details filled in by tlic non-profcHsiona) survey; 
and there was always a check that the .iioii pro- 
fc^sional on(‘, was correctly done with regard to 
liitals, Ix'caijsn you liad ilie total amount of the 
land surveyed profcsfr^lonallv, and the other must 
coiTcsjiond with it. 

7fiS. What was the system of assessment tJiat 
was <‘an ied nut in the Ihinjaub upon tins basis? — 
(jcncraliy speaking, a tract of c‘.ouiitry was pre- 
parcil first of all for tin* settlement officer. He 
had jirobably oOO villages or inon* in what is called 
the division or pcrguiuiah. He went to tln^ locality 
and .-jieiit a month or two months, according to 
eircumst fine.es, in that place; he visited every 
village; be made himself pretty well acquainted 
willi the general ngrl(*nltnral eondition of the 
villages and ilut tracts of country ; lu; referred to 
past assessm(‘nts ; he looked t(» tln^ c»)ndition and 
the eharaete]* of the mdtivator.ti (for a good (teal 
depends upon that, some eultivators being very 
miieli 1x4 ter than others); he liMiked also to the 
facility <.f irrigation, or whetlun* irrigation could 
Ix' c\1(‘mh*d ; he looked also lo the (pnintity of 
\vnst(‘ land in each village wliieh wmiild hfavo 
Hcopf fur fill lire imjirovements, to (lie vicinity of 
markets, to wlu'thcr the road.s wen* (•nnvcnif.ut or 
in4 I’or ex]»oriiiig produce ; and taking all these 
into ertnskleralion, seeing the j»eoj>le, living 
amongst them and talking to them, he could al- 
ways conn* to a very fair estimate (‘f what the 
iisso.'ismeiil should Im ; jmieticalJy it was found 
that there wa.s no ditfieulty. 

709. In arriving at tills estimate of what was 
fair, was It c.oiisi.lored that llicrc were to ho both 
jirofits to. the cultivator, and any jinijirietary 
rights beyond the jvrofiis of cultivation, or was it 
eonsidcred that there were to be only the profits 
of euhivation ? — No, tbe jirofits wen? considered 
without rel'ercncc to the pr(»jiriet.or or cultivator. 

770. What was the jiroUible per-centage re- 
]»rescnting tlie proprietary riglits ; HUjipi^sing a 
man holding land and j laying revenue, chose to 
let his laud to a cultivator, wdiat would he get as 
a per-centage, do you suppose? — The Govern- 
incut ill the first instam'c took two- thirds of the 
n(?ti)rofilM {ift(?r all exjienses were (jeducted; but 
in a late settlement, whicli I will come to horo- 
after (the om*. I am now telling you about was 
for 12 years), they even went further and took 
only half; so that at this first settlement two- 
thirds of tlie net profits of the estiin^ted rental 
was considered to be what the Government 
ought to take.. 

771. Was the value taken as the estimated 
rental in the sense of what it would let for to 

E erson occupying it as a tenant, or what it mi^ht 
c used, for having regard to the natural qualities 

of 
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of the 8oU? — No, as ocjciij)icd by the tenant, as 
wo it actually existing. 

772 . Will you still i'urther explain, when you 
apeak (d’ the"irrigiiti(»n that was taken into ue- 
count, whctlier yc»u mean what may bo (tailed 
the natural irrigation, the proximity of niiturul 
Watlu' to the K>il, or the surface of the st»il ; or * 
do you* take into account large artificial works 
for irrigation? — Chiefly, I ihink, ll»e natural 
irrigation. For instance, some wells are 10 feet 
deep, and soirictiniGs they are from 100 to 150 
feet deep. 

773. And the natural flow of the river, if any 
were uN ailable? — If there Avere any there. 'I'his 
was one portion (»iily of the inquiries made hy 
»the settlement officer; he had to adjust all titles 
to projierty in the village; all questions of right 
were determined; it was also deterinimyi how* 
the ])aymoiits were to be made by the different 
aharehoMers ; all the rights as to how land was to 
be broken up, whieb was ver}' olteii a v(u*y diffi- 
cult thing in a village ; in what j)roportion the 
different shareholders Avcrc to break it ujk and 
every thing that eould l)c thouglit of for the 
future iiianageinenl of the vilhigtMvas decided l)y 
the Ooverninenl officer, each sharoli(»lder lia\ ing 
a paper given him of the amount (»f‘ Ijis share, 
and what (iovernmeni revenue he Inul to j)ay, 

774. In the event of the land being unoi-cnpietl, 

oruntilied, fnjin want of population in the village, 
was an assessment ]>nt upon that land to Is* paid 
whenever it was taken into eultivathui ? ( er- 

tainly not. 

775. Wljai was done if the laiul was eai»ahl< 
of cultivation, but from accidental circunJ^tanccs 
at the time of tlie survey was not in actual culti- 
vation ? — Nothing w'as put uj»t»n il ; but it is ju.^t 
pOHsilde, and even probable, that ihe scttleuKoit 
officer wlicn making l»is assessment ii* he ioimd 
UK) ae-n^s in a village cultivated, and ItM) out of 
cultivation, in d» awing his lino would pul ratlicr 
a higher sum on tlie cultivated; luit It wa." a 
good deal loft (o his discretion, and there n a.*' nt> 
principle fixed that he should do S(». 

776. If anyone cultivated it afterwards, the 
profits would go entirely to the pi’opri(*tor ? - 
Yes, for the 12 years. 

77 /. Was the settlement made wdtli rhe ptM>oii 
who was aseerlaim‘d, as far as the Mirvey olliecr.s 
could discover, to be the rejjuted j»niprli t(u- or 
owner of the pro]»crty ? — There was no diflit iilty 
about it. There they were. (jciutmILv s|M’akijig 
they were co-pareenery communities, and tlicrc 
they existed, and liad been for ages and genera- 
tions. 

77h. T)o you mean that the wliole villages \>ere 
treated as cor.parcen(?ries ? — 1 esllmatc roughly 
that three-fourths of tlie villages iu I lie runjaub 
are held by co-pai'ccnery couimunities : probably 
a fourth by ringle proprietors, but (Ulierwise the 
whole country is held by co-parcoucry eonuu uni- 
ties, and they sometimes in nuinlxu’s would range 
from 5()to5Jf)0; and, therefore, you can under- 
stand how extremely intricate the whole qne.slion 
of property beeanio, and what a very great 
worK the settlement revenue offico did wlieii he 
arranged all those disputes, and fixed and re- 
corded the right of each person. 

779. Was the produce of the village jointly 
and severally, if t may use the phrase, liable to 
make goofl the revenue for the year? — The 
genoroi plan was this: amongst co-pareenery 
communities each shareholder cuWvated a cer- 
tan portion himself, and the lands cultivated by 


tenants were thrown into a common stock. If il bir H. 
wsis sufficient to nay the revenue it went to the 
Government If it was not sufficient to pay the kxm*., • 
revenue the shareholders paid the deficiency by March 
distributijig it iqioii their own sJnires, or upon 
their own cultivations. 

780. You are distinguishing between the co- 
parceners wdio were th(» vepiiled owners, and tlie 
tenants occupied iindifr ,tht‘m as mere ordi- 
nary agricultural tenants ? — Y(is. 

781. Were there many such agri'Milliiral te- 
nants occupying under eo-i»arccncrs in llu* coun- 
try ? — Yes, a great many. 

782. Then, as l)i‘t\veen the co- parceners and 
such agricultural tenants, it was merely liolding 
under c(»ntrat*t, the terms of which were settled 
between lliemselves, and of whleli the (iovern- 
inent to(»k no eognisanev ?— The terms wt re iilthiT 
settled hy themselves, nv judicially, ami, in all 
cases, reeonled. 

783. Tliev did not go Ixivoiid the co-parcenevs? 

—No. 

781 , Then su]>|)osing the rovenno ivas not 
paul, how would the (Tovernment obtain the rc- 
vcmie from the eo-parc(‘ncrs ; would they asse.'^s it 
upon ihtMn pro raid in any way, or vviuild they 
make tlieiii all jointly and severally liable ftn* the 
whole amount ? — As 1 described before, the. re- 
veiiiu* was distributed upon ea<‘h share. If a 
sharehoUha* became a defaulter the (Joveniment 
would hiive hud tlu' ]n)vver of selling bis hliiirc, 

Bui that, sale wa< never resorte.1 to; tlie other 
slmndioldcrs, supjiosing the man t(» he in tlilli- 
eulty, wtnild come iorward, pay the amount, and 
take the share for a certain time into llicir jkm- 
sesaion till they were rt'paid. 

7^5. Had each sliarc!iold(‘r the Jibcrly of 
selling or mortgaging his tovj) sic re, with or wlth- 
oul the consent of the c.o-sharers ? — Yes, but tlie 
other sharelioldm’s bad the right of pre-cmpiicm, 
the right of pundiasing It ; he could mn sell it 
to an oulskh'r so lojig as the other slianholderH 
elio.so t<» take it ; thi.s kept the eommiinilies (o- 
getlicr; they did iu»t like a strang<n* <*nmlng in. 

786. Will yon go on to the next stage in deal- 
ing wdlh the land revenm* in the I*nnjaub? — 

Having desf‘ril>ed how the settlement was made, 
and the jndieiul character of that settlenu jil, I 
>vas going to state the lenures whleli I have 
already toiielu'd ii])on ; llu!ii I may nienlion per- 
haps as coiiiiceted with llu^ revmiiie, and bearing 
on it, llu! difioriml elas.'^es of’eultivalors ; liny 
varied Ncry mueli. The best eidtivalois uf all 
were the *lat.'^, they i'onu the Jargor b%!y of 
cultivator.s in tin* Pniijaub, and many of them 
were Sikhs, and tiny arc tlu; best eidli valors. 

Then there is another exeelleiit elass of cultiva- 
tors, (ioojers, and ilum tlie J*alhan cultivators, 
tlnm the J)ogras, they are a mixture of the Hill 
llaj pools and tint Uaj}K»ots (»r the Blains ; they 
are peituliur to one of the river- of the Punjanb, 
the Sutlej, they are cxoi llcnt miltivalors, and 
there are, llio Raeeus, another ela.-.s. I may 
mention that there are on record 378,11)7 here- 
ditary cultivators, whose rent cannot be changed 
during the peri(id of settleim nt, um! ihere are 
ujiwards of a million (ailti valors at will. 

787, Tlic.y are mere occupying tenanis? — 

Yes. Now^ having stated the revenue system, 
perhaps it would be of some asai.staiice to your 
Committee If 1 gave bricdJy a general skcteli ol 
the country, and described the variety of the 
surface of the runjauh, for it ie very peculiar. 

The name uf the Tunjaub means five rivers or fire 

F 2 waters ; v 
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misvtm &T takest tiffin ^ 


Sir R. watery; IIicbc rivers I'un from tho Himalaya moim- 
MofUffomer^y tains ; they unite below Mooltan, and then form 
IJ.O.II., the IiuliiB. The liinialayii range of mountains 
j exteiiciij along the whole northern portions of the 
^ Punjuiil); from the base of these inonntaine, for 
^ ‘ about /'lOorHO miles, there is n most luxurious 
brcailtli ol' cultivation watered by the streams 
from the bills ; nothing can exceed the richness 
of the cultivation there, 'fhen along the banks 
of the rivers from live to 18 miles, the banks 
being inundated (luring the periodical rains, tliere 
is the very richest cultivation without any 
irrigation being recpiired, very mucli like the 
Mile. 

788. Is that cultivation of a single crop or tw(» 
cn)])s n year? — In most phv(!cs iwo crops; there 
arc no trees, hut the w’hole of the <‘oimiry is one 
mass of ciillivafion, tl»c houses and the villaitcs 
being ]ierche(l on liigh imnnuls Kcatt(‘.r(»({ about, 
but they are extremely thriving mid very pros- 
perous. The Iloab, that is, the land formed l)y 
iu<» rivers, and vvliieh is ( nlled the Doab, is arid 
and barren: a V(M*y high land e(»vered Avith grass 
and slji iii)s, and brushwood ; hardly any cadtiva- 
tioii (^xists t.liere. But those great wastes are 
inhabited by nomad tribes, wlio have uiunerous 
tIoeksoC eahJo, bidhiloe.*, sh(*e|>, gnats, ami <'aniels, 
which arc bred in thos(* jungles, anti with wliich 
the (hd)in*l trade is (‘hiefly earried (»n. 

78!». When you sjioak of nomad tribes, do you 
U8e thill jilirase in the sarm*. sense as it is uh(hI in 
other parts of India, to r(‘preseiit wb.at may be 
called the abma'ijnal rac(* befriro Un* Rajpoot 
invasion? — little Avas known alimit tliein 
(luring IVlalnu'ajah liuiij<‘et Singh's time, cxe(‘fit 
that ihey were extremely 1ronhl(\s'*me sometimes, 
and caused him groat ditfieiilty, 

790. W'ill yon exjdain a Ik nit Avhat dislama? 
from euilivatol soil, on II 10 banks of llie river, 
does the vise of the uncnltivatalde .soil b<*gin, 
generally? — It varies from o |o Jo miles; dit- 
ferent rivers hav(‘ got dittoroiit jieenliarilies, but 
in soiiK' places they have a fringe of as mmdi as 
15 miles, and in other eases, perhaps, not more 
tlmu three or four. Tlnm, above tliat, yon liave got 
these liigli lands which a.r(? inicnltivated lor Avaiit 
of Aval er. 

791. iJnl they haA'O grass? — They liave very 
ri(*li grass, and if they only had water, they 
would become very valuable land, 

792. fs tin* sulisoil, then, roek ? - No, it is very 
good soil, it only Avants Avater ; but ibe wniter is 
such a- great Uistaiiee, and sometimes brackish, 
that Vhe cnllivntion is very s|)arse. Here, and 
the IT the tribes have a few lints, an 1 they manage 
to save a little Avatm* by embanking, and soitie- 
times making a Avell Avith great didieulty, but 
tliey do not reimiin there long. 

79t5. And in the intiin they subsist on natural 
jiiisturnge ? — Yes: there is a piMudiiirlty also 
111 Avhat is called the (’Juieh Doab; across the 
Chucli Doab, Avhich is bound liy the deluin and 
the Imlus, runs a chain of lillls, east and Avest, 
called the Salt . Range. This is a most remarkable 
range, and (ixtrenicly valuable to m. After 
reaching the Indus it rises uj» again beyond the 
Indus, and goes on still continuing a valuable 
deposit of salt. In this range wt have got most 
valuable mines; the rock salt as dug out is pure 
, and white as sugar, and tlie wfcole o(‘ the Pnnjaub 

and Cashmere, to the north, and also Afighauistan 
is chiefly supplied wdth salt from tlicse mines. 
We have done a great deal to improve the manner 
'5f excavating the salt, which was very rudely done 


under the fomeJr governjaen^, tmd wc have .AAfie 
large galleries, and engineering talent has-been 
brought into play, and it is now got out wititont 
any great dimculty. 

794, We will tinish the laud revenue, and 
tlion go baek upon this question of the salt ; 
have not explained to us bow any land revmme 
is collected from the uplands* or whether any 
revenue is collected from the uplands which you 
have described ? — If you mean thosci wastes, a 
grazing tax is taken. With regard to those tribes 
who used to pay very small sums in former daya^ 
beeriUHC they were too poAverlul aad too far away, 
and too troublesome to pay much, but always paid 
a (!erbiiii sum, now, that the whole has been sui^ 
veyod and syslemalised, and we know all about 
them, wo make them pay a certain annual sum 
f(»r grazing, Avhich, of course, is very valuable to 

Government* 

795, ('an you give any idea of the proportionate 
extent of the ciiltivatable lands that you first de^w 
.veribed as compared with the hill lands which 
you have lastly described in the Piinjanb?— 

1 should t^ay that Ihe avIioIc area of the Punjaub, 
including llu^ territory of tlie dependent chiefs, 
aniountt? to 2()(),()00 square miles ; of those 200, 000 
S(juare mil(^s, ahoiit 100,000 belong to the British 
Government ; the exact figure is 95,708. Of those 
95,000 od<l squ.arc miles, 31,51.*], or about a third, 
is cultivated, and 25,000 cultiirahle, so that there 
is a. very larger margin for future cultivation, 
almost as mucli as then: is uoav oultivated. In 
fact, if canals could he hrouglit inro the centre of 
those Doabs Avhich 1 have described, particularly 
lAvo of them, the Avhole Avould ))e a mass of cul 
livatioii; and, therefore, tlujni is a liopo of the 
future rcvenu(‘ being increased there. 

79f). But, subject to great works of irrigation, 
Ihc rest may lie classed as natural pasturage 
incapable of cultivation under present circum- 
stances*? — t^uite so. 

797. Then, may avo aasiimc that substantially 
the revenue Avas paid out of the land Avhich is 
actually under cultivation ? — Out of tliat which 
is ac’tnally under cultivation. 

79iS. Which is onc-thii'il ? — One-tliird at tho 
time I Avas telling you of. 

• 799. What was the next stage in riie settle- 
ment of the land revenue in tlie l^unjaiib? — At 
the, end of 12 years fi’om the tinu' each district 
was finislicd a neAV settlement came on ; so 
supposing that the first settlements Avcrc coiu- 
jdeteJ in lS,y2, alumt 1864 they again fell in ; 
and I may say that between 186-1 and 1870 the. 
whole of the country has <^ome under a second 
setllemcnt, and is now nearly completed. The 
first regular settloincnt was for 12 years, and this 
one is now for ,30 years ; and tho difference is, 
that instead of taking two-thirds of the assumed 
net ))rofits, we now take one-half, so that the 
assessments really are considerably reduced. 

8(M). When you speak of net profits, Avithout 
going into minute details, would that he under- 
stootl to mean that there was an allowance for all 
expenses of tillage, and also an allowiineo for 
wduii Avoiild be considered in tliis country the 
profits of the fafmer; or Avoiild it be the net re^ 
turns, without anything being taken into aceount 
in the profits of tho farmer r----Thore are certain 
village expenses: for instance, the village ac^ 
countant gets a eeiiain salary, the village 
man gets a certain salary ; and there arc dthdr 
meniiu eervaffls in every VHlage who (it has been 
the custom from century to century) get (jertaitt 

idlpwanede* 
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ttllowatKtes, Tlie rents of t]ic lands wliieli they 
hoM*are dediiclotl, and then of tlie Ijalanco halt* 
5» taken. 

yol. lint, suj^posincf that, tlio village Avere let. 
out to an inmiial oeeupant to (*.nlli\ ale, Avonld tlie 
Vfyyt tliat ho |)ii\s to the villaj^e sluuvholde.VH ho 
tal?Ki;js the not return ? — Vos, 

SO^NThon it may he said lliat lialf of the 
net rt'turn roprosenfa the proprietary intenst <»1 
the sha.n?s in the villaj[^(‘ V — \ 

80:>. TIh; other half is the revemn* whieh they 
pay?— And, in tliis ikmv s(‘I lloiiieiit, in 
addition to the half not return, the proprietors 
Jiave ho(aj called upon tt) pay 1 per oonL lor 
ro;nls and 1 per cent, for edncatii)n ; tlial is an 
•arranju'onnmt (»f the setllianont. 

804. Tliey had notice, at the time of iho sottle- 
monl, that they would have to t)ay s])coial taxes 
for iIhi.^c purposes? — 'I'hat is in addition tt» the 
half net reinnis that i spoki* oh 

HO'). Jhit does it form any ])art <»!* tin* solllo- 
imnit tha.l they slionhl hi^, or r'lnnild nn| ho, snl»- 
jeet «‘illior to any <jren(‘ral inoreasc of as>essinenl 
to nu.el lln^ ^‘lner^;•en(•l(^‘< of the State, or lhai 
they should i)i‘ sniijeot to sjKiolal ass(‘;-sincnls to 
meet parlienlar neccssili(‘S oi‘ the di.'Uriet, apart 
from that wliieh yon have s|)eeially inenlionetl?- F 
do not think tliercMvas any iiiiderslandine: (»f liiat 
kind. 1'he undorstandint; is tliat. they are )n»l to 
pay more than the assessment iixeah and the 
assossment, now Jormed is pins I jicr ('enl. I(»r 
roads and 1 per cent, for (’duealion. If more 
tlian tliat was taken, 1 l.hink they Avonhl emisider 
it a ^rio Mince. 

HtK). Then the effect of adding the 1 ]a i' t (‘ot. 
is rather to give them a guarantee tluit it i- ii> he 
locally sj lent for their henelil ? — Yes; an I that 
money is usually loeally sjamt, or ought to h *, 
if it is not done so, 1 think It Is mit jn. I or lair. 

807. You think that IIh^n have ae(|uire.! a 
right hy .special arrangement to that a|>j*Mealion 
of the money?— Ve.s; they make no dlHi«nlty 
about the road assessment, because by llie 1 enure 
of the villages in olden times IIicn were obliged 
to eonstrnet the whole joads, wliieli \uis an 
oppressivi* burden. 

HOH. Are they relieved of tliat duly (d’ eom- 
j)ulsory road labour now? — Jt does not f‘xlst 
anywhere I. think in the Punjanh now ; even be- 
fore iliis late rcviseil settlement, and wlnu'e that 
arrangement had not existed of liie 1 jier cent, 
for roads, they themselves rea<Hly agreed to give 
tlui 1 per cent., they being IVcmmI iVom eompul- 
sory labour. 

809 . lint no ])roclamati»m lias, been issneil 
generally reserving the right of llii; (i(»vernmcnt 
to imp(».sc additional revenue to meel. ihe cmer- 
geneies of tln^ State. ? — No. 

Hit). Then you consider that the (loveriiment 
is hound in good faith during the ‘10 years not, to 
increase the land revenue ? — Certainly. 

811. Docs the .'10 years’ settleuKuit eipnilly 
a| iply t o the hi 1 1 di st ri e ts ? — K ve ry w 1 1 e re. 

812. Ami with regard to the imeultivated, hut 
cultivatahle Jamls, hoAv have they hijcn dealt with 
in the ilO years’ HOtlleinent ’? — '^1 hey have th(3 
land to do exactly what they like Ayilh, Su])- 
posing that a village consista of 1 ,000 acres, of’ 
which 500 IS cidtivated, and MOO cultiirahle, they 
may break that land up, and enjoy the jirofits for 
MO years, and the Government take notliing addi- 
tional. 

81.M. Then all the benefit of the iineiiltivatcd 
land goes to the reputed owners for 30 years? — 
0.59. 
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Yos. 1 may state one thing furtlnn*, wlili refer- Sir Jt 
cnee to those largo Avastes which J. spoke of in Mont^omenj^ 
the centre Doah, and Avhieh are of iinmcms('. rx- k.c.u., 
tent, that tlie (loverninont, after setting apart ‘7“ 
larg<.‘ tracts for tlie.^^t? nomad tribes to graze llnnr M* 
cattle in, Inne si*]iariited large tra(*ts of Jam), ' '** 
many llinu^amls of acres wliieli tli(‘v have as it 
wen* resirvetl l<i lln*ni.'^cl ves, am I there* is no eul- 
tivalion jit present in liiem, and no inliahilaiits, 
so that lliey have the right il’they elu»o. e, e/illier 
to .'■’cll ihi\--e Ava.‘*h-.^ «n- when they Ining water 
and eulllAate them, to maki* Avlial ariangi'iiieiits 
they can hi-.si, make* for the future. 

Shi. Vfill M'.n explain how yon reeon<'ih‘ it 
AAith a svs temof in>t taxation, tliat if then* lx* by 
the a(‘i‘i(lent of Ihe moment half a eulii^Mhle vil- 
lage out ot‘ <'i:llivatioii, Jor 3ii aojov. tho owners 
ol‘ tile vlli;it.e hIiduM he at lilu-ily ti» bring that 
land into cultivation Avithonl ]/aying the .'•aiiie. 
taxes as tJieir neighhours? — Well, it i.*^ \ery 
llheral on the pari of ( ION ej’ninenl to allow il.lnit 
it was the system alway.'^ followed in the Nortli 
I’ro\ inees, and it was tlie. same sy si cm 
Avhieh wa.-; iiitnMineed into tin; I'niijaith, and we 
ioiiiid in the einl that it w a.s in (.‘vei N ix'sp<‘(*t 
good jiolicy ; enltivatiini \(‘ry rapidly s]i»read, and 
Wt‘ ri‘a]» ilie henelil t)f it siil)se(|iu‘iilh . 

815. I’nt during the .‘h) a ears ihert' would 
seem to he this anonnils , that if h\ an aceitlenlal 
eireumstanee a village was fiill\ enltivaled, and 
therefore Avas pacing Its fuil revenue, another 
villagt*, men‘ly iVom the ai’eidimt t)f its not, being 
fully e-nllivateil, Avonid for 30 years he jriving 
only half llu* la'venm*, though under similar eir- 
(‘umstaiK'es ? — Cs. I may mention one thing 
J'urtlier with relerenee to that, that where a vil- 
lage Avas found Avilh very small enlfivation, and 
an eiiiniiions tract of iinciiltivaled land, the (io- 
vernment, in those ca:*(‘s, sejiaratcd oil* a siiHieient 
porlioii, or AAhal it considered siitfK‘ii*nl, for the 
Allhige, t»f the eultnrahle land: ami, a.s to tiie 
rest, made a sj*parat(‘ fence round it, with a view 
of either making a scjxiratc arrangi‘meiif. lor it 
or not, as iliey eho-'^e. J liose are very rare cases, 
hut that has hecn ilone in some eases. 

81(». "Jliey rc'servetl, in those exlreim* eas(*s, 
the right to hiing ll»e land nndc'r as.M‘.‘'snieiit 
Avlienever it inigliL he enJli\at»*ii ? \ e,'^. 

817. 15u( they did imt sy.-tiMiialieally jnit a 
laml rcAXuine upon the enllurahle land, lohejiaid 
Avlirji hroiighl into cultivation ? • No. Tlien, 

Avith this revenue system Avhleh I have hcam de- 
serihing, the liovernmenl S'*i themVel\»\s to do all 
they could to impnive and exl(*nd enlli\^alioii, 

’I'liey math' larg<‘ advances to |)ropriclors with ;i 
\iew fd’ sinking Avells, ])ee,aiu-.i; w lnn eAer you can 
have Avater in that eon:. Iry yon have good enlti- 
vation. Large advanees. tin iidoi i*. Avert* made to 
the peo}»le to sink Avelks. Moreover, persons avIio 
sank wells on their own resources had a gua- 
rantee if it was waste land that for 20 yt^ar.*^ no 
rcveiiiu* would he taken from them by llu* Go- 
veriimenl. 

818. That Avould ho In eases when* tlie cniti- 
valion was tlie result, tif artificial elh)i t-, the in- 
troduction of capital and lahmir ? --' Ye.'. 

819. In regard to the land that we liaveheen 
Hpeuking <»f as eultnrahle land, do I rightly un- 
derstand tha4 it could he limuglif itilo cultivation 
without any special use of cajiilal, and that It 
stood really ftn the same fooling as the ordinary 
cultivated Jimd ? — it wonid retjuire tlie. outlay of 
ea]>ital to sink Avells. 

820. 1 am speaking of the land Avhieli you have 

r 3 described 
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tiir A. deecribed as ciilturable land, though not culti- 
Montgomrj^, vatcd at the tiiue of the settlement; is that land 
o.c.ii. such that it could be brought into cultivation 

witliout any special outlay of capital or works of 

rji March irrigation ? — It wjis seld<uu that what had been 

^^7** cultivated fell out of cultivation; it rarely oc- 
cniT(*<l uiilcHB there had been some great oppren- 
sion ; as a rule, t here w'as a very small margin of 
land that liad fallen out of cultivation. 

H21. An* w'o to take it tliiit the uncultivated 
land fit the time of the settlement, rejn-eseiited 
hy thii 25,000 sijunre miles, w^as ciilturable laud 
of Hiich a character, and so circunistaucccl, that it 
would have required special WM>iks involving 
cajiiial to bring it into cultivation ? — Ves, quite 
so. 

N22. Would that be tlie jiist ifieatioii of .allowing 
the p(*rst»n to eultivaio it for any ]iefiod short of 
30 years under the settJeim nt without its being 
taxeil? — Of course, if the ciilturable laud was 
contained in a village, llie cultivator would luivo 
no ]io\vor to In-eak uj> llu; land without the pro- 
jirlelor allowing him ; it would Ik^ an arraugcmciit 
with tin* pro|)rietor. Tlie right of sinking a well 
is one of the points that jirovc a iiiau to be a pro- 
prietor ; no cultivator could do that Avitbout the 
consent of tJic proprietor, .and then, t>f ooiirsc, lie 
Wvmld make his own aiTiingemeiit. That is in 
the village; hut the eases wliere we give persons 
who sink wells the right of having their land for 
20 years free <»f rent would be in jiiaees like the 
Central Doab, tlial 1 spoke of, w lien? avc our- 
selves have marked out land ; and 1 say that we 
Avould there give them a tract of land, if they 
chose to sink a well, guaranieifing them (because 
that w'as (aoveiTimeiit projierty) against any 
revemie being taken fi’om them i’or 20 years. 

823. I am encleavuuring to ask you to 
distinguish is, helween land Avhieh yon have de- 
scribed as 25,000 S(]uare nilh's of cullnrabJe land 
whicli Avas not under enltlvaflon at the time of 
tlic settlement, but Avliicb Avas cajmble of culti- 
vation, and the uplands, which you desc,rihccl as 
the Doiih lands; and 1 Avantedto ask yon, espe- 
cially vllh icgard to tlie 25,000 square miles, 
wliethei' that land ayiis of such a c^haraetcr that 
llie [iroprlctor or sh.arehohler could bring it under 
cidlivalioii without emharkiiig in it any special 
works ol irrigation or otherwise reijuiriiig capital; 
Avhether, in short, it av«s land that in all otlier 
respects reseiuhled the .‘55,000 sipiare miles wdiicli 
Avt‘re siiliject to assessment at. tlie tiiin* of the set- 
tleiinmt, and whether tin* <nic recinired iio more 
capital than the other? — That is perhaps ditlicu It 
to say. Jji some i>arls of the country tin* iiii- 
cultiiraldi* land is far more, valiialile tlian in others. 
lu>r instaiu'e, in the Doab formed by the rivers 
Jelinii and (.’lieiiab the w.aste land is far more 
valuable than in .some of the otlier Doabs, 

824. Do you tliink that any cojisid<‘niblc part 
of that. 25,O0o s»|nare miles Avhicti you liave 
described us eulturable land could be cultivated 
ns easily as the 35,000 sipiare miles? — ^o, 1 
think not. In the, first jilaci^ there is not jiopula- 
tion, and in the next place the \ iIlagesHnd tOAvus 
are distant; geiierall) speaking iliey are outlying 
Avastee far away, 

825. But to put the point more closely, sup- 
jiosing tliat in tlie village there avcivj 500 acres 
of l.and under cultivation at tlic time* of theseltle- 
nujiit, and that there were 500 acrc^i wdiieli you 
have described as eulturable laud not under 

< cultivation at the timenf the settlement; may 

, .;,vc take it as a general rule that those two 500 


acres are identical In their circumstances as 
regards the facility of cuHivating them ? — 
Certainly not. The portion in the neighbour- 
hood of the village is far more valuable than 
that of the extreme points. 

826. But are the 500 acres not under cultya- 
tiou eajiahle of being eultiAaited witlioy^/uny 
extraordinary exiicnditu re, as a rule ? — The fact ie, 
that although laml may he eulturable, very often 
it is of very inferior quality, and generally speak- 
ing in a village Avhere there is anything like a 
large population tliey cultivate all the very best 
land, .and leave the rather inferior kinds to be 
brought into tMiltlvation as they can manage it 
(some is necessarily left, for grazing purpoKcs)^ 
and as the i>ojmIation increases, .and as the iicces-> 
flities of the village jm‘reasc. 1 might say also, 
as hearing ujion the revenue of the Punjuub, ami 
bearing upon tlie general advance of eailtivation, 
that one of the earliest measures of the Gewern- 
ment there, w^as to make a grand canal, called the 
Baree Doah Canal. It Avas 20 years in making 
before it beg.an to jiav. It is now 45(5 miles in 
length with three branclies, and they are Jiow 
endeavouring to llirow a great deal more waiter 
into the canal, with a view^ of extending it, per- 
haj>s, a couple ol‘ hundred miles more. 

827. Wlicn W'ere any regiilatioiis made in the 
I^nljaub, iiiiving tlu* force of law to regulate the 
land revenue ? — At tlie first introduction of our 
rule Avo were guided by tlie spirit of the regula- 
tions of the islmth \Vestoru Brovinoes, Avliich 
Avere )mt into circulars, and eirculated by the 
Board of Adminii4r.atiou, wliieli had the force ol‘ 
law (or all engagements, and everything con- 
nected with the revenue administration; so that 
from the very lirsi \vc had rules, anil tliosc rules 
have been litlle eliangial to tlie present time, 
except that they have now by the rogitlalions of 
Government been legalised. 

828* Now they have the force of law? — 
Yes. 

829. And do they recognise the pro|melary 
rights of the shaTiihoklers ? — Entirely. 

8.’5(). As the jiersoiis liable to the revenue, and 
entitled to maintain their rights against the 
Government ?-- Y es. 

831. C’aii you give ns an account of the growth 
of the land revemu* in figures from the first 
jieriod? — 1 can givi^ 1|. lo a certain extent. Alter 
tlic mutiny in 1857, tin* limits of llie Bunjaub 
were altered. The Delhi and the Hiss.ar divi- 
sions were transferred to the Bunjaub from the 
Nkirth West. That Avas in 1858-59. 

832. They formerly were a (lart oi‘ the Nortli 
Western J'rovineos ? — Yes. 1 have got a stakv 
numt of the. receipts of* l85tM>(), and a statement 
of the reeeipD ol’ 1869-70; but these receipts 
include the Avholo of the income that is connected 
with the grazing tax, excise, eustouKS and so 
on. 'fhe land rcAeiiue separately in 1859-60 Avaa 
1,661,319/. 

833. That was the gross receipts?— Yes ; and 
nowin 1869-70 they arc 1,995,199 /.; so that 
there was an inercase in the 10 years <>f 13;j,880/.* 
and that alter, 1 may say, the second settlement 
has been nearly completed. 

8»34. That is due to the re-f#ettloment ? — Yes. 
It Avould be natural to suppose that there would 
have been a larger increase, but the fact is, that 
it was found in the jirogress of inquiry that even 
our first settlement Avas heavy, and wo reduced 
it in a groat many cases, ^ and, as 1 explained 
before, we took only half*, instead of two-thirds ; 

so 
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BO tliat, to some extent, would really aecouiit for 
tlie very Kiiiall inerease in 10 years in that large 
province. 

8i1o. Having rc(Iuce<l it from two-tliirds to a 
half, and still having increased the gross result 
soin^^wluit, it would seem that there had Imhmi a 
InrgKijmercase in the general valm* ol* tiu* agricul- 
tural produce ill the Tunjauh? — Certainly. 

836. Then it woul<l seejn that having nearly 
com|)leti‘d tlic 3()-years' settlement, thori^ is no 
expeclation of any great increase of the land re- 
venue, and as you have ineluded in that settle- 
ment the culturahlo lands in the villages, the 
only source of iiie.reaso would be the bringing 
what may bo callcMl the np-lands into cnltivaiion, 
^vhichhave been reserved to the (lovernment ? — 
With reforenee to that I would say lluii there is 
this prospeelivc inenaiso. We found large 
Jageers, renl lVee (eiiiireft in the INiiijaub : 
service grants, and personal grants. Tlii^ s»n- 
viee grants have; all been done away with, a 
c<*.rtaln allowanee in eonsideration of the persons 
who held them, being given t«) the h(»lders ; they 
are gradually dying off, and tlioivfnre the revemui 
of tliovse lamis would come hack to ns. 

837. 1 see in the last aeeonnt that the amount 
of nllowaiiees and assignments under treatj<*s and 
engagements is stated at 9/5,334/.; is that the 
item wiiicdj you refer to ? — A g(>od jawthm of 
that will eventually fall to the (ioveniimuil ns 
they (lie out. Also, 1 may say, that then' is 
every probability that within 30 veal’s those large 
wastes in tlm (u iitral Doah will either he brought 
Into cultivation by spc'enlalors who may take 
(hern, (ir by (Joverninent: hrlnghig wat(jr fnau 
the rivers and cultivating them. That would 
give an increase, hut not from the estates that are 
actually settled. 

838. Then with regard to the eharg(‘s of <’ol- 
Icetion, 1 see (hat tliey an* now stalled at ‘205,9 J 6 /. 
for the last year tlml you have mentioned; has 
that b(!en an iiiereasing charge or slationarv, or 
lias it. iliminislKid?— That is about 10 ]»cr eent. 
That is n(jt a correct statement <»1‘ th(‘ charges 
of collecting the r<?venu<s hoeaiise the native 
collect irs of nnenue are ;dso judicial officers ; 
they pcrToi'iu the great mass of the judi(ual 
work; tlicy are also tlie head of llu* poli<‘c dc- 
jiartment, and suiKwintend the poli<‘c ; and, there- 
fore, althongli it is put down in that way at 
10 percent., it is not so much. If their fiscal 
duties only could be stqiarated fnun their judicial, 

on would arrive at the apjiroximate arnonni, 
ut inasmuch as they jiresido over all depart- 
inciits, their pay is jua down, and tliert'forc 
the cost of (rolleedion eliow.s larger than it 
really is. 

839. Do you anticijiale any inereas(‘ ol’ that 
charge as regards the collection of tlu^ rc'venuo ? 
—None. The revenue is jiaid with the greatest 
facility; there is hardly an instauee ofmslrcss; 
no sales for arrears of revenue, and the money is 
almost paid in to the day, sliowing, 1 think, that 
the revenue is an easy aase.sHmenf. 

840. Have there been occasicjns where in con- 
eequence (ff any general drought, you hav(' had 
to make remissions of revenue f-^Ycs, certainly ; 
during the time that 1 was in tlie country, we were 
obliged to I’cmit revenue in a c(*rtain portiem of the 
Punjaub, near Delhi, I think as much as 20 ,000/. 
or 30,000 and besides that, when fanihie 
takes place, you are oi)liged to advance large 
Bums of money for the purcliase of cattle and 
seed, and so on, which is genernlly I'epaid in 
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seven or eight years. But with the exee)>tion 
oi‘ famines, there is no necessity now for n.inivS- 
sion. 

841. But having left half the net prcifits to the 
proprietor, do you consider that thc^ (TOVCTnnient 
is under any <d)ligation to nuike remissions for 
famine r — Not the least; but (»n the (^th(*r hand 
complete ruin etanes alier the famine, and it is 
utterly impossildc^ that tht*y can make it up 
artcrward.«4 ; everything gfa‘s. 

812. Are the pro]»ri(‘tors in the Punjaub 
generally free from debt, <»r ar<' their rights 
mortgageil to the haiiki'is? — ! shoiild say that, 
they arc more iVe(» from del 4 tlian tlu'v are in 
t)thcr parts o(‘ India; still liny hav(‘ (‘oiKHid(*rahlo 
dealings with hankers, and the cultivators gene- 
rally (h‘al very largely with regard to advances 
for seed, and si) on, Inmi the hankers. 

843. Ill the ease of famine, do the sharoliolders 
support, their tenarils wlnm they have tenants 
under lliein, or do they tlirow tli<‘m on the (lo- 
vernnient?— I think they would snpjiort. them as 
far a.s they eoiild ; they are very charitable and 
very liberal, hut ihey are n(4, a wealthy body ; 
these (‘o-parc(‘Tn‘ry communities eonsist of very 
.small sharelahlers having perlja]i: fr>m live to 50 
acres; they themselves are not wealthy, and they 
sniler like the r(‘st wh<m a famine comes, 

844. Then the ])enniuu‘nt scltlemenl. lias not. 
jiroduced the heueficlal (dl'ect y<‘t <»f making th(?sc 
]iropn(‘tors Independent and provident, so as to 
met‘f lhc‘. (M)niingenci<‘s of the future? — ThciT l.s 
no permammt HcilJement in the Pnnja.nb, and the 
long term of settlcnu'nt has not had the effcol 
of making th(‘ proprietors independmit. 

845. Mr. (V/cc'.J Do the (lovermnenl reeov('r 
the advaimc.s timt are made during a. famine ? -• 
As, a rule, always ; the liovernment sillier loss by 
r(^mitting during faniirie tli<^ n’vtniio', but the 
advaneoH which they make for the. pureliiisc* of 
Imlloeks and seeds, and so on, are reeosered after 
a certain iiumher of years. 

84(>. You stated that th<> (.ii»v('rnment make 
advances for wells, for cultivation ; Avliat interest 
do tJjcy charge nj)on those a(lvance^? — A’o in- 
terest. 

847. And in how many years dn they retMvt'r 
the ])rineipal ?— It varii's; at lir.st they generally 
recpiired repayment in three or iiuir year.s, but 
(»f late years they have extended It, and generally 
six or sev(*n years is the period. 

SbS. But they get tm return fh(*iusel\ c.s for 
20 years? — Seven ye.'irs is the ulinost limit tbr 
which (lovernment make advaiK’Os; the 2(^years 
limit is w]u?re pinsons (‘xpimd money from their 
own resonre(‘s. 

849. Vtmstatrd that they give gnarantecH that 
no revenue will he demamled for 20 ye ars, with 
regard to the (.Tovernment and with regard to th(‘. 
lamlowiuir. Did you mean to say tlu' landowner? 
— Perha]is it would l)e betU'r to say tlii.<, that, 
where a guarantee is given, it generally In land 
belonging to (bivermmait and not to pn>pr7etors. 
In fact, (jovcnunenl would not g»» into a pro- 
jirietor’s estatc‘ and t<dl a man to sink a well on 
that proprietor’s property. Praetieally, nolhing 
is taken from them, becan.^e tlic guar.anteo ia 
given for ground belonging ti> (lovi’rmnenl, 

8.50. Is it •a fact tluit a remi.'^sioii of all ri^venua 
from cultivatablc land.imt actually in cnltivaiion, 
causcH the cliltivatiou to be delayed on the eve 
of a settlenumt ? — It lias been assert.(?d that that 
is tlu? casOji and to some extent I think it is the 
case; but I do not think that, practically, it goc. 
F 4 to 


Sir 1(. 

K r.li., a.e.tj.i. 

31 March 
1871. 
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Sir B, to any very ftroul cxtciil. 1 might further cx]i1hui 
Moni^^omnyy that ; It a long liiuo to a tract of 

• G.C.HJ. country; for iiisiaiiee, lo settle the Pimjaub, it 
Would t:ike 10 yoars, siiul a iimn can lumlly nil- 
^^871^ oulau* r. lien llie selt lenient oflieer would go to a 
^ * |)arti(‘ii!:ir [mrt. ; they Inivo hardly the means of 
doing ilnU, e>eii if they wislie.d. 

8ol. is the advantage of not hringing 

lnt») the revenue the lun<l whie.h hoeomes eulti- 
valed during the sctllouiont '( — The great desire 
of tile (lovenmient is t(».he liheral towards the 
sharehohlers, and to, in fact, make lliein more 
prosperinis. 

lint is not that land hroiiglit into cultiva- 
tion oil account of (ioverunuJit works conihig 
into the couJitiy? — 1 lliiuk tlial Ciovenunent 
works e<iUiing Into the eoimtry (dj'culates a gr(‘at 
(leal more iuoih'v and enahles tliem to break u]» 
luiieh more land. 

So.'h And I su|>()(»se the price of |»roduee is in- 
creased ill the ueiglihourliood <»f a railway, for 
iu.^tance \h ry inucli. 

S.Vl. 'fjien would it he (*ppres>iive to tlie (;u]- 
tiv al< rs tliat tin* (loveniiuent should retain a 
(‘irtain j)orli<in of tliat iiiereascd value? — ] think 
that they eoiild not do so during tlie period of 
sTltlcincnt. Sii[)posing it is lor «‘i<) years, what- 
ever value arises to the shareholders and the 
jiroprietors, they enjoy for ,‘U) years; tin*, (io- 
Vfrniiient could take nothing; I nit at tlie end of 
the yeai's, on a revision ul tlie settieinent, they 
wonld very likely gid a e.onsidm'ahle hicrcase. 

Hoo. 1 hat I quite iiuilerstand with regard to 
land under settlement and in cidtivation then, 
hut ought that rule to apply also to land brought 
into eiiltivalion afteiwvards on account of what 
lias hemi done at great (jxjiense by the (jovtn-ii- 
lueiit ? — it is difficult to say that th(^ (iovernment 
brinight it into cultivation; the jieoplo bccaino 
more i n^speroue, and jierJiajis the population in- 
crcaseil ; I In*}’ wanted more room, and tlicy broke 
11)1 inoro land. The Goveriiincnt sspending money 
was not (lie direct, Jt was more the indirect, 
reason for breaking up land. 

8.30, In c>nse a railway went lliroiigh a tract of 
country wliieh was licibre badly supfilied with 
means of eoimnuniiaition, would not that he a 
diroi-l reason for breaking up fresh land? — 1 
think it would; that would he a very good thing 
for the ])ro|)riotors. hut the 'Governinent would 
lake no increase till tlie expiration of the K*tlU:- 
meiit. 

8.37. And yon think that they ouglit not? — 

1 do riiink so; 1 think they could not. 

8.38. Of course my question points to the ililfi- 
cully of making both end.s meet with regard to 
these exjicnsive Governmenr works? — ^Wcll, the 
Government will eventually beneJit very largely, 
but they are ready to make tliis liberal arrange- 
ment with a view of future henefit. 

859. You stated tliat 1 jier cent., in addition 
lo the revenue, was jiaid for education, and I per 
cent, .for roads? — Yes. 

8f)(). Does that cover the ex)ienditurc upon 
those two items?— 1 am sorry to say it docs not 
now, and there is u very general idea that if 
jiossible wc should increase the per-centago for 
roads, hut whetlier that can be done or not, is a 
question, c 

Sbl. Is that I per cent, us much a fixed part 
(►f the settlement as the regular hin4 revenue ? — 
Yes, by the present arrangement. 

8G2. Then it would be as ini]K>S8ible to change 
^4he one as the other during the settlcincut? — 


Quite so; let mo qualify that answer, I should 
say that certainly it would ; but there has been a 
very general impression that it w'ould be desira- 
ble if ))osriiblo lo get something more for roads. 
Still it is a very diflieult queation, and has really 
not been decided yet, but is under eousidcr^ou 
whether you could increase for general jiujiifjoscs 
the iitfsessinent for roads. ^ 

soil. Would the people be so alive to the ad- 
vunlrtge of tlie roads as to eoino voluntarily Into 
such a ehangi. ? — I should say not ; as a general 
rule, the natives dislike roads extremely, because 
they consider them a source of great opi)ressiou. 
In tlie first place, jirohahly you run a road 
through lluMi* land and cut up their fields; and in 
tlie second jilace, from the peculiar customs and 
habils of hidia, travellers jiress labourers and 
(‘arriagi? : ami if troops jiass along, requisitions 
are made upon the villages Ibr carriage and fur 
porfi’i’s, and cause a great deal of annoyari(M=! ; 
and, alllioiigh there Is every desire on the jiart 
of the Government to ])ay them, very often the 
money whiidi is given doc*' not reach ihejieople; 
and thendbre, as a general rule, I do not think 
that tluiv apjni‘eiale tJie value of roads as W’c 
would in this country. 

8t) b Selling these ineonvciiiences against the 
increase ol* the jnicc of jirodncc, you think 
that they would rather he without the roads? 

I Ihinlv so. 

Sfl.3. AvS lo tlicse co-paveenery villages, are 
the shares in them of various values? — Y'es, 
running iVom a very small. Iraclion uptvards, 

HfiG, Are those jioriions cultivated by tenants’ 
j)orlions reserved for the whole village, or do 
they belong lo cei’tain individual proprietors? — 
That de)>ends upon the tenure ; in some places, 
the whole proprietary liodv cultivate, and there 
a, re no teminls at all, and the jiaymeiit of the 
Government rcveiaie is made. by dislrihuting the 
revenue iijion the cultivation of tlio shareholders; 
in others, thii t'ulti valors belong to viich share- 
holder, ami in otlier cases flic cultivators arc 
genera!, and tlie money goes to the common 
fund. Jbit there is an infinite variety of tenures, 
wliicli it was the business of tlie settlement, 
ofiicers to reeoril, 

8()7. Are thoHc tenants of the same class and 
nu*.e as tlie projirictors ? — Mot necessarily so, and 
not geuerallv so, 

808, Are they a former conquered race? — I'fo, 
1 do not think so; in .some cases it may be so, 
but genei’ally sjicaking I think the cultivators 
are a different elas.s from the pro|)rietorB, but 
they are soinotimeiS a mixture of both. 

809. Sir C\ 1 see that the land 

revenue in the I’unjaub was a little under 
a million in 1 851 *52, that is before the transfer of 
the Delhi territory? — Y'es. 

870. Yiai do not exactly know' what accession of 
revenue the transfer of ihe Dellii territory brought, 
but it was very coiisideralJc ; about 357, 0(K)/, 

871. The Punjaub proper, then, the country 
that wc took from the Sikhs, proportionately to 
its size {lays a very small land revenue ? — Very 
small ; 1 think it was about 920,000/. 

872. You found very few great proprietors in 
the Punjaub like tlie great iiroprictms of Bengal 
and Oiide? — Very few, jierliaps there are not 
above a dozen. 

873. And these Jngeerdurs were men who 
W'ere not proprietors, so much so that they had 
assignments of the revenue? — I'es, they had 
assignments of the revenue; very often con- 
siderable 
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tracts of country ; they collected from 
m different villoj^esi and paid a certain sum to 
iwe (JoTornment. 

; 8T4. But they were not proprietors, thev were 
assiguees of the reyemie ?— Yes ; they differed 
esiSipntially from the talookdare of Oude. 

Then you would speak of the Piinjaub 
as esscfttially a country of peasant proprietors? 
—Yes, very much the same as the North Western 
Provinces, 

876, In fact, you found the village commuiii- 
ties Constituted pretty much the same as the 
village communities oi the North Westoni J^ro- 
yinces ?— Very much. In some cases we found 
that the cuUirators were almost proprietors, at 
ieast that they bad the same rights as proprietors; 
the fact being this, that where cultivators were 
very scarce the old proprietors were only too 
glad to get them at any price, and they remained 
as cultivators, paying their share of the Govem- 
ment revenue, and very often paying hardly any- 
tiling besides ; they were almost, in some cases, 
the same as proprietors, 

. 877, The Native government paid hut little 
respect to the independence of the village c<jm- 
xnunitios? — Very little, still the communities 
exisfod. 


878. I mean by that that they interfered a 
good deal in the management of the village lands, 
tiiat is to say, that if the land was iincultivutcd, 
and the proprietor would not undertake tlie cul- 
tivation, they gave it to the tenants? — The native 
officials pernahs would sometimes do so, I (1<» 
not know tliat it was a very common thing, m 
doubt it was sometimes done. 

879, But the demand of the State under the 
Native government was so heavy gcficralh , was 
it not, that the proj)rictor8 were hot anxious to 
occupy more land than they could conveniently 
manage ? — That was the case very often, I should 
say generally. 

V 880. Did you cvJr meet in the Punjaub with 
tliose gt^at co-parcenary estates, comprising not 
one vluage, hut 100 villages or 50 villages, a 

S reat grouj) of villages all cut uj) and divided? — 
lot to BO gi’eat an extent as that ; but i have 
met with estates of* five or 10 villngos, where all 
the lands were intermized with each other. You 
allude to llic North Western Provinces. I have 
never seen it in the Punjaub, to tlu' same extent, 
but to a considerable extent, 

881, You recollect those eases t(j w'hich I refer 
on the borders of Oude, and which were very 
complicated ? — Perf*ectly. 

882, The Sikh government did not make 
mueh distinction between hereditary cultivators 
and tenants-nt-will ?— None. 

883. That was a distinction rather that wc in- 
troduced ?— Yes, quite so. Tlie term *'hore- 
ditaay cultivator ” was not known before. 

884. With reference to what the Chairman 
said just now, that it could hardly be called an 
ec^ual system of settlement, if a village that con- 
tained a great deal of waste land got off for .10 
years wdth a very low settlement, whereas a vil- 
lage in a high state of cultivation woiJd have a 
proportionately high assessment/ did you ever 
puriiue the practice in the Punjaub, when a vil- 
tmre was iti a backward state, of fixing what was 
cmled a pro^ssive assessment, an assessmept 
: ^t intervals of two or tlirce years, and 
tag its maximum at the 10th or 15th year? 
"ee/that hius been done occasionally in the 
P^imt/but pwetib^^^ it has not been found to 


answer, and almost invariably when done it was 
fimnd tliat tliey could not cultivate it sufficiently 
to pay the increased revenue* That was the 
general result, and tluirefore I do not think that 
It has been carried to a great extent in conse- 
quence, although it has been occasionally done. 

8K5, 1 think it was a mode in fav&ur many 
years ago, but it has been disapproved of latterly? 
— That is my impression ; it lias gone out a good 
deal, because it was found that from the land 
generally - being very often poor ainl far aw'ay 
from the village, and there not being much water 
and other circumstances, the j)eoplc did not find 
themselves very often equal to cultivate It to 
advantafife. 

886. Engagements arc^ taken at the time of 
settlement for the cesses and the land revenue in 
one ? — In one, but there is a detail below. 

887. But there is one engagement taken for 
the gross amount ? — Yes, so much for roads and 
BO much for education. 

888. They are additions to the land revenue ; 
still do not you think that, practically, it frequently 
happens that, tliey do come out of the land re- 
venue in this way, that when the settlement 
officer has fixed the assessment in his owm mind 
and comes to tack on to that tlio ceases, and finds 
that these <;eascs added to tiic assessment come 
to rather a liouvim- demand than he thinks the 
village can bear, he cuts it down ?— That is quite 
correct, hut still that is in the officer’s mind, and 
uoniiTmlly it is not so. 

889. Mr. Fawcett] You stated just now, in 
reply to Sir Charles Wingfi(dd, that the Punjaub 
might be described as a country of peasant jiro- 
prietors, and then you went on to say, if T undci*- 
stood you rightly, that in a few instances the 
cultivators had proprietary rights ; therefore, 
would it not be more correct if you said that the 
Punjaub was a country of jioasant cultivators 
rather than of peasant j^roprietors ? — No, I do 
not think so ; it jh in a very lew instances that the 
cultivators have Ijccomc, as it were, equal with 
the proprietors, perhaps 1 jier cent, or 2 per cent, 
of the cases ; it does exist, and therefore 1 men- 
tioned it 

890. That is the point which I want to bring 

out ; you say that in a vciy few Instances, namely, 
in I ov 2 per cent, the cultivators become equal 
with the proprietors, that is, that they have pro- 
ju’ictary rights, therefore it is the exception, us I 
understand you, for a cultivator to ,1)C a ju^oprie- 
tor ? — Quite the exception. • 

891. Then if that is the case, how can it l)c 
correctly stated tliat the Punjaub is a country of 
jicasant proprietors ; is it not a country of pea- 
sant cultivatorB?— No, T should say not. 

892. As far as I understand you, you say that 
ill I per cent or 2 per cent, of the cases the cul- 
tivatxirs arc proprietors? — Perhaps it might be 
more correct to say, tliat cultivators have np- 
jiroachcd proprietors, as tln^y do not pay more for 
the lands whicli they cultivate than the ju-opric- 
tors themselves, the amount that they pay heiiig 
really only the Government revenue and nothing 
more ; but those arc very exceptional cases. 

893. Therefore, those being exceptional cases, 
in the majority of cases llic cultivators may have 
paid an amounf which greatly exceeds the amount, 
of land revenue wJiicli Government receives ; 1 
understood you to say that in exceptional casCH 
the cultivators paid a fixed amount of rent whicli 
was equivalent to the land revenue ; therefore, . 
the ordinary case is, that they pay an amount of 
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rent which varies, and which may not be equiva- 
lent to the land revenue ?•— Yes. 

894. Ifthni is the case that the amount of rent 
which the cultivator pays varies, is not tliat charac- 
teristic of the tenant and not of the proprietor?— 
Yes; it is characteristic of the tenant and not of 
the proprfetor. 

895. Therefore, that being so in the majority 
of cases, is it not correct to say that in the majo- 
rity of instances in the Punjaub tlicjand is 
occupied by peasant tenants who pay varying 
rents, and jwt by jieasant proprietors, who pay a 
fixed rate ? — Perliaps so. 

«96. I suppose the confurion has arisen in this 
way ; you mean to say that there are not many 
instances of a cultivatcir having worked up to 
the fioaition of a proprfetor? — Very few. 

897. Then what pro})ortiun are the cultiva- 
tors to the proprietors in the population? — 

1 do not know the number of proprietors in 
the Punjaub, but J have a memorandum here 
wiiich shows that there arc J^98,997 registered 
hereditary tenants, and that there arc 1,232,469 
tenaiits-nt-will, so that tliose together would be 
aboui- a million and a half of tenants, but I 
cannot say the number of )>roprictors that could 
be aeeertaiiied, 

898. Therefore, th<»Ke figures would show that 
on each propeily there are nhout four tciiants-at- 
will, that is the proportion approximately, is it 
not ? — I do not know. 

899. I understand it has been staled by you 
that the majority of those who are concerned in 
the cultivati(m of the land in the Punjaub are 
tenants-at-w’ill and agricultural labourers? — Yes. 

900. Do you think that the incTcase in the 
aggregate amount of land revenue obtained in 
the next years will be greater lliauithas been 
(luring the jmst 10 years?— Ko, J sliould not my 
so ; tnere will he a considerable iu(?rease, hut 
chieWy from the revenue of estates falling into 
Government, and jMJssibly from new works ol‘ 
irrigation being made wliicli will enable the 
G(»verninent to bring some lands which belong 
to them, into cultivation. I think in that way 
tliert* may be an increase, otherwise 1 do not 
see that there will be very much. 

901 . Speaking generally, you think that tlie in- 
crease in the next 1 0 years will be about the same 
as in the past? — Aot so much. 

902. Have you ever formed any estimate of 
the increase of jirices in the Punjaub during 
the^hist 10 years?-- I know generally that they 
hnve iiiereuscd enormously ; J could not detail 
how much, but they have increased very much. 

90 . 3 . 1 have seen an estimate that general prices 
have increased 30 jier cent, in the last 10 years ; 
should you tliink that that was an exaggerated 
estimate?—! should tliink tliat they have in- 
creased quite as much as that. 

9t4. Aci'ording to the figures which you have 
stated, the land rev(*nue has increased only about 
10 per has it nof ? — That is all. 

905. How much of that do you think Jms been 
due to an increase in the pric^cs of produce ; a 
pro|K)rtionof it, IsupjKise? — I think that the land 
revenue, which has increased in the Punjaub, has 
increased really more from the revenue, other 
estates having fallen into our hands, than from 
any general increttse in the amogiit of the old 
settlement, 

906. It is obvious to you that the expenses of 
the (lovernment must increase with the increase 
in jirices, is it not? — Certainly. 
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907. Do you think tliat ttusy 1 ^^ increase W 
anything like the same propoxiatm as the inereaee 
in prices I think so. 

908. About the same proportion ? — I think so. 

909. Y DU look upon the limd revenue, of coarse, 
as being totally dinarent from anv oilier kin^ of 
tax, the only tax which is not tincen outnfwe 
pockets of the people? — Certainly, it is a wvem- 
ment rate. 

910. Therefore, as there has been SO per cent, 
increase in prices, and there has only been abotit 
10 per cent, increase in the land revenue, tlii^e 
must have been a very great increase in the 
general taxation of the country, must there not? 
— 1 may say that there are a number of other 
things from which Government derive a can« 
aiderably increased revenue every yean For 
instance, I may mention excise; the excise 
revenue increases, and will increase more, I 
8up|iose, with the increase of the population and 
the wealth of the people. There is an increase 
also from the stump revenue; that has inoroMed 
enormously, so that tliere woifld be a large 
addition from that. The assessed taxes are a 
new tiling, all In addition to the land revenue ; 
customs too have increased; all those different 
things together will go on increasing, while the 
land revenue will remain pretty fixed. The 
customs and the assessed taxes, and the salt, and 
the stamps, and the excise nti spirits, will go on 
increasing; therefore, 1 think there will be a 
considerable increase in the revenues of the 
country. 1 may explain what I mean in this 
way. In 1859-60 the toUil receipts were 
2,957,058 /.; in 1869-70 the total receipts were 
3,792,211 /., or an increase of 835,000 whereas 
the hind revenue only increased 133,0004 

911. Therefore, those figures prove that there 

lias been a much greater increase in the amount 
obtained from the general tiaxation of the Pun- 
jaiib than from the land revenue?— Yes, much 
greater. ^ 

912. Mr. }iirley,l Can you tell me what ex- 
tent of land in the runjaubis in the hands of the 
Government ? — They have no land themselves, 
with the exception of what I mentioned during 
the course of my examination. In those large 
tracts of waste lauds in the Central Doab where 
there was really hardly any one to claim the 
lands, the Government, in making their maps, 
just tlirew them into some e-states -or other, and 
marked them ofi’ for themselves to give or sell, 
or do what they chose with hereafter. 

913. But I thought I understood tliat some of 
these jugeers came into the hands of the Govern- 
ment ? — A proprietary bfxl v exists in each 
village, and when a jugeer, wmich is condposed of 
from two or three villages to 50^ falls in to the 
Government, they at once make a settlement 
with the proprietors in the villagCi and make it 
over. 

914. And is it in this way that you calculate 
there will be some increase in the land revenue? 
—Yes, from the revenue of these estates falling 
in. 

915. Is the cultivation making as rapid pro- 
gress as may life expected ; that is to say, is the 
uncultivated laud being taken iip7— Yes, very 
rapidly; the fact of the Government having 
given a good title settled all (fisputes, settled W 
Imuudarics, arranged everything connected with 
the interior management of the village, has had 
this result, that they are extending eultivadon 
rapidly. 

916. Th«Ji 
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fllfiy Th^, in fexst, you think all that haa been 
4<*Jie»fl>ere h ben^iidal to the general prosperity 

the country ?— Certainly, 

9174 Cwi you tell me whether the agricultural 
PtcMluco of the l^unjaub is more than sufficient 
to? the ^pulation of the Punjaub ? — Yes. 

918. There is a surplus for e^orialion?— 
There js a good deal exported. The moment 
that prices nso, either down towards Bombay or 
down in the country, it is exported very rapidly. 

919. What are we principal exfjorts?— Gram 
to a very large extent ; tliere are also other ex- 
ports from tiiC' Punjaub, wool, hides and horns to 
a very great extent; wool, grain, cotton, and sugar 
are giwt exports. The cotton of the Punjaub ia 
yeally inferior, and never can, 1 think, e({ual the 
cotton of the Bombay Presidency. 

920. The natives use it tiicmHelves ?— ‘Yes ; 
and a good deal of it goes to Affghanistan and 
Central Asia. When the camels coinc down 
loaded with dried fruits and silk, they generally 
tolceback sugar and cotton and English goods. 

921. So that the Punjaub, in fact, is rather a 
thriving district?— Thriving extremely, prices 
riring, and rtie people extremely pros])eraus ; and 
a good deal of that is owing to the extremely 
liberal settlement tliat has been made, though you 
might squeeze more out of them, will . more than 
repay the Goveniment in 30 years. 

922. You think that that lias been a judicious 
settlement ? — Y oh. 


923, Mr. iitfuc/i.] Has the <][ueHtU)n of a per- 
manent settlement been entertained at all with 
reference to the Punjaub ? — It was entertained, 
but never carried out. 

924. In fact, you think tlie 30 years’ seiiJe- 
ment was the most judicious one that could have 
been made? — By far; and I tliink it would be 
a great mistake to introduce a nerinanent sot- 
tlomont. The value of money will fall, and it. is 
quite right that Goveniment hereafter, at the muI 
of 30 years, should get an increase, whictli tin y 
ore quite entitled to, because tlic expenses of Go- 
vernment iiiei*ea8c enormously as time goes on. 
As the value of money falls. Government must 
look, to a certain extent, to reimburse ihcruselvcs 
hereafter from increased revenue. And I may 
also say this, that the jojoplc are perfect ly satisfied 
with 30 years ; under the old Govcriiinent they 
never had more than one year; 30 yc/us they look 
upon as a gciieration, and they are jicrl'ei^tly 
satisfied with it, and 1 think it wouid be a great 
mistake to make it permanent. 

925^ Sir i). Wedderhum,'] You have spoken 
of the Buroe Doab Canal : 1 shoukl like to have 
some idea as to how far that cuiinl has increased 
the amount of cultivated land ? — Tlu; upper part 
of the Bareo Doab Canal was highly irrigated 
frejn wells before the canal wxnt there, but the 
object of tukii^ the canal was to go down past 
Amriteur and Lahore into a very barren district 
of country called the Muujha, w^hidi is tbo 
country of the Sikhs. There is a coriaiii degree 
of cultivation there, but an enormous quantity of 
waste land ; that was one of the great {lolitical 
pbjects with which the canal was started, to turn 
i^e Sihks from war and warlike feelings to agri- 
cultural pursuits ; to take tlie canal right tlirough 
t^ir country so that the whole of it mi^it 
J^bqme cultivated, and that they might return 
to agriculture and leave off' their warlike pur- 
and now that canal has gone into a 
poison of the Maujha, not as far as we 

it would have done by this time, but me 


work is still going on, mid in tliO course of two Sir ft, 
or three years 1 think it will reach a jilatk? near Mmtgmerifft 
the bottom of the Maujha, and be continued to a.o.B., e.o M. 
Moultaii, so that an enormous breadth of country 
in die course of a few years more will be irrigated. 3t March 

926. And how is that irrigation paid for ( — By 
a water-rate, as the irrigation goes down; the 
Government asaessmeut of course remains fixed 
on the village, but they pay a certain acreage for 
the water if they cIkkjhc to take it; if ibcy do 
not choose to take it they need not pay for it, 
but they are so anxious to get it that they would 
almost do anything to obtain it. 

927. Butin tbo other Doabs, more parti(‘ularly 
in the Reehna Doab, would not a similar canal be 

S roductivc of very beneficial effects / — Yi;?;, no 
oubt. 

928. You said that there was some similarity 
in the way in which these rivers flood the Pun- 
jaub to the way in which the Xile floods Egyf>t. 

Is it the ease that a fertilising loam is left behind 
whe.n these rivers subside ? — A fertilising deposit 
is left in almost all the rivers. In a great part 
of the .lolum river that does not exist, nut in all 
the oilier rivers 1 may say it does. 

929. And are not any of the mischievous effects 
prodiU'cd in the Punjaub by irrigation which are 

I nduced in some parts of tlictluuuia and Ganges 
)oub by the cfflorc8(;eiico ? - Witli regard to that, 
it has not gone to any great i^xUnit yet, but in 
some localities* it has begun to sliow itself, and 
there is some little fear that it may prevail, as 
yet, I believe to no great extent. 

930. Mr. IJennon.] Can y<m tell me at ail 
what quantity of land on the average these pea- 
sant tenants or cultivators farm? — As regards 
the projirietors it is Cjuite uncertain, it varies 
according to circumstaiUHJs. As regards the 
tenants, only making a guess (T daresay it could 
be found out, though 1 do not think it oxist^i here), 

I slujuld say myself about five or six aijres. 

931. You said that in the case of famine the 
Government made julvaucos, which were repaid 
in seven or eight yeais ( — Y es. 

932. Do the Government make any advaii(*es 
for partial destrui'llon of crops Iroin floods or any 
other i*ausc ! — If any calamity occurs, sueij as a 
liail storm, which is a very general occurrence, 
and breaks the whole of the crops down, the 
Oovernmeut iu sucli cases are very liberal in 
making allowances, or, shall I say, either aliating 
or altogether striking off the revenue (or the 
year; and in that case it becoines thC duty of the 
Government officer to see that the proprietors <lo 
the same to the cultivators, and do not get any- 
thing from them. 

933. la the eases where these advances have 
bcf'u made by Government they have generally 
speaking been promiitly repaid? — Yes, always; 
tney never brealv faith. 

934. Mr. J. B, Smit/L] Did 1 rightly under- 
stand you to say that, there arc no trees in the 
Punjaub f — Along the (ringes of the rivers, who^e 
banl« arc inundated by the annual inundation, 
that is so; but in the other parts of the PuJijiiub 
there are plenty of tree?*. 

935. Is there no wa^t of fuel ? — 1'hc fuel is 
supplied from those cxmtral wastes tliat 1 sjioke 
of, those central doabs, where there are the nomad 
tribes; and quantities of brushwood grow there, 
and it is well supplied with fuel. 

930. Then tliere is no neoesaity to burn the 
manure fur ftiol ? — J am sorry to say that they 
very often do that, but i think they are quite 
G 2 alive 
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Birit. aliye to the value of manure, and every year fore the formataoo the Great Ganitl in thh 
,Monigomuyf they become more and more bo. Puiyaub? — Yes. ^ <1. 

K.c.a.,o,cM. 9.37, Are roost of the rivers navigable P—Yee, 933. And you have witnesaed. a vei^' great 

to a certain extent, they are all navigable, but difference in the condition of that eonntiy nnoe 

31 Meieh there are a great many quioksands, and the the establishment of the canal, a -beneficial uifin*' 

*®7>* courses of the rivers are constantly changing, and cnce 'i — With r^rd to that I nroitid say that 

navigation is done with difficulty. where there was no water belbre, undoubtedly me 

938. Are tlie canals navigable also? — There cultivation has spread very much: but fon a groat 

is only one canal, the liaree Doab Canal, that portion of the tract through which the cundhi^ 
has been really made, and I think wltliin the last been brought, there was high cultivation a|id 
two years they have began to navigate it irrigation before. Where the canal baa reached 

939. It is used for jmigtoses of navigation and districts in which before there was no water and 

irrigation? — Both 5 there was a little defect no irrigation, there undoubtedly has been a very 
originally in constructing the bridge : they had great improvement 

not then tnwpaths under the bridges; that has 954, And has not the canal contributed to inr* 
been supplied, and they are now able to carry crease the land revenue generally ?— The waters 
on tlie navigation. rate derived from the canal certainly has increased 

940. Those canals arc made by the Govern- the revenue. 

ment ? — The Government made the Barec Doab 955. And you have described the land revenue 
Canal ; the Government has spent upwards of as being paid’ with great promptitude ?— -Yes. 
two millions of money on it. 956. And much of that you would attribute 

941. Do you know what the returns of the prf»bably to the benefits derived from the cwaal ? 

canal have been so far to the revenue ? — I think — No doubt where a canal exists tiiat is the cose ; 
the last return was 78,000 1. gross and .37,000 1. bnt the canal, as we have it, reaches only a smali 
net. proportion of the country. The rest of the 

942. Was that the gross or the net return ? — country has not been reached. 

The gross return. 957. But there are branches frem the canal 

943. Do you know what the net return was ? both for navigation and irrigation ? — ^Yes ; and I 

— Yes, 37,000 1. might also mention that along the banks of the 

944. Do you know whether the net return was soutliern jwrtions of the river there are inunda- 

snfficiont to pay the interest on the capital?— tion canals mode by the old governments in 
Not yet; hut the canal has not come into lull former times, which we have much improved, and 
operation, nor have the irrigating branches. If enlarged and irrigated large tracts of country, 
you have a canal, you require hundreds of irri- 958. Therefore the increase of these public 
gating branches ; I do not think they have been works would contribute to the increase of the land 
all made yet. revenue and the jtrosperity of the people ?— Yes, 

94.5. Is it yonr opinion that when this canal is certainly very much, 
completed, both for navigation and irrigation, 059. Mr.y. li. tyinith.~\ This settlement you 
the rcven'xie from the ('anal will be sufficient to say began in 1850? — Yes, the regular settle- 

I iay the interest on the outlay ?— I think it will ; nients. 

m’t you must bear in mind that for about 20 960. That has been going on, I understand, 

years whilst it was constructing, there was next ever since that time ; and is it the ease that the 
to nothing received ; but I think that now it will same rate is charged in 1870 as was charged in 
pay, though barely pay. 18.501 — We take less now. 

946.' Then, in fact,’ the revenue derived from 961. Even though the land is more valuable? 
the canal now, after this long outlay, foiins a —Yes. 

part of the revenue ?— Yes. 962. Then, at the expiration of the 30 years . 

947. Suppising that the revenue from this settlement you begin a new settlement? — Yes. 
canal be sufficient to pay the interest on the out- 963. And that will be all upon the same prin- 
lay, and something beyond that, what it pays ciple?— Yes, but there will be a great increase of 
beyond the interest on the outlay will be a sink- cultivation, and the land will be more valuable, 
ing fund to jiay off the principal '?— Yes, but I do and no doubt we-ehall got more, 
not think it has yet come to that. 994. Mr, EastioickJ] I think you said nothing 

948. But we may look prospectively to that? about the Trans-Indus district ; dowegetany- 

Yes. thing from that? — That is the most ^restern poiv 

949. Tn ease the income he sufficient to pay lion of the Punjaub. As regards the general 
the interest and wipe off the principal, the result feature of the country, a portion of it is verjr well 
would be that the (Tovemnient would have the watered from the hills, but a great deal of it is 
canal for nothing?— In a great many years. It very lu-id. The inhabitants are very warlike; 
would take a long time, but certainly that would they Jiavc never paid a great deal of revenue, and 
be the result. our assessment is very much lighter there in con- 

95t>. Do you think that that is an encourage- sideration of the people, and their habits, and 
ment for the Government to borrow money, and their want of skill perhaps in cultivation ; and, 
to lay out capital for such objects ? — 1 think so. politically, it is of importance not to assess them 
But 1 may also say, tliat with regard to canals, highly. 

great discretion is necessary as to toe part of toe 965. Gould you state exaotiy what toe system 
country in which the canal is made. is?— It is exactly the same system, a survey pro- 

951.' I tliink you said that in periods of famine, fessionally, and also in detail, ^ measurers. . 
you were obliged to make advances to toe farmers; 966. And is it a settlement for 30 years.?'*— It 
18 there any famine in those parts pf the country will now be made for 30 years; the first was 
where there are canals for irrigation? — I have ^ for 12. 

known some distress, hut not a famine toere,cer- 967. When was toe settiement for 12 yean 
lainly. matle ?— Jt commenced in 1850 for 12 yeatf ; imd 

952. Sir Thomas Bwzhi/,'] Did you reside he- thfen, after 12 years, that is to say, in 1862> new 

sottlem^ 
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eoftleiiientii were made, whioH will go on for 
•SOtoMki. ^ 

i f0^. You eay that the aase^Rinent is lighter, 
c;aia you aay exactly what it la? — No, I cannot 
exactly, but it la considerably lighter. It is 
pdliticolly of importance more lightly to aaaesa 
those people, seeing that they are quite dilferent 
in character ; and, in aome parts of the country 
^y are almost independent of us, our assess* 
ment is almost a peppercorn. 

968, lUut it is fertile soil# and if they become 

? ttite peaceful, it will produce more revenue V — 
'es. 

970, Ifl it more in the nature of a tribute, or 
is it assessmentV-^It is an assessment. 

«971« You said, I think, that in 1849, and for 
two or three years about tliat time, there was a very 
great produce of grain, that the revenue fell 
m consequence of it ; was it owing to the want 
of commui^ieation and their not being able Ui sell 
the exports and sell the grain, or do you think 
that the same thing would happen now ? — 1 do 
not think the same thing would happen now; 1 
think that the means of export, both by roads 
and by rivers which have become more used than 
they were, and by railroads, would enable us to 
expoit the grain. . 

972. With refermice to Caslimere, there is a 
considerable iuipori. of valuable wool from Cash- 
mere, is there not? — Yes; but the chief w'ool 
trade comes from the hills, beyond our terri- 
tories, on the western fnmtier; it conics from 
Afghanistan ; great quantities <»f wool go to 
Scinde from there. 

973. I think you said nothing of the ten culii- 
vafion ; there is considerable tea cultivation, is 
iJhere not? — In the northern jmrt of the Kangra 
valley, which foms part of the JuUnder trad, 
which was ceded to uh in 1846, and which 1 men- 
tioned in the earlier part of my examination. 
There are a considerable number of tea planters 
who have obtained estates there, and are, <m the 
whole, doing very well. 

974.. And do we assess them in exactly the 
same way as the other cultivators? — They got 
their lands with great dUh<mlty, they bought 
them from the projirietors. 

975. But how do we assess them? — I think 
exactly in the smne way as other jiroprietors ; 
they would not assess them more for producing tea, 
nor would they assess land inorc^ for jiroducing 
sugar cane ; they would jiut exactly the same rate 
Upon the land whatever the product might be, 
whether it was sugar, or wheat, or cotlmi, or 
Mi)rtlung else. That was the general principle, 
vk., not to take extra rates for crops, but to 
assess the land according as irrigaterl, or unir- 
rigated, and witli reference to the soil. 

976« Is this land whicdi has been taken up for 
the tea plantations land that would be used for 
the usual crops otherwise? — Yes, and a good 
deal of the ground was virgin soil ; they got cer- 
tain tracts of forest wdiieh they themselves broke 
up and cultivated. 

977. I think you stated that it is now 28 years 
since the Baree Doab Canal began to be made 
jMoA that it does not pay the interest yet?— Yes. 

978* Do you cousuler that a very great en- 
couragement to make canals that after 20 years 
it does not even pay the interest on the outlay? 
«-T^The fact of the matter is this, that the canal 
0t^htto have been msxlo faster, but the Go^ 
veritoient merely gave money as they were able to 
mvie it. As tliey were. hard pressed they dribbled 
'■ ■ 


!t out. During the mutiny, of course, they did 
not give much ; and whenever the finances were 
pressed they could not give very much money. 
It is just possible that if a company were to tatc 
up a canal of that kind, or if the Government 
would burrow money, th(?y could carry the canal 
through in a few years. 

979. Ami it would bo much more profitable 
then ?~lt Would be much more ])rofi table then, 
hecaiise they would get a ([uloker return. 

980. Is it found that, a.s the canal is made, the 
wells lose their water anywhere in the vicinity of 
it ? — I have heard that stated, but I do not know 
the fact; I believe it is denied. Some p<*oplc 
say that it is so, and others say that it is not, but, 
on the contrary, that the water is raised in the 
wells. 

981. It would l»e an important point, would it 
not, if it were so? — Y"es; but I am ratlier in- 
clined to think it is not a fact. 

982. Sir Thomas Bazley.'] Though the canal 
itself has not j)aid much interest on the monev, 
may not the country at large have received arajde 
compensation by increased prosperity from the 
establishment of that canal? — No doubt a great 
deal of money was disseminated by the cx])endi- 
ture on the (?anal, and no doubt the i)e(»ple of‘ the 
neighbourhood and surrounding country benefited 
thcj’eby. 

9H3. They were enabled to pjjy with greater 
iacilliy the dcnnaiuls made Tipon tliem ior State 
purposes? — No doubt they were ; but 1 mn not 
prepared to say that they would not have paid 
them, oven if it had not been made. No donbt 
more money was disseminated by it. 

984. Mr. Grant Is the culturable land 

of wdiieli you spoke being rajndly taktui into eul- 
tivation ?- You mean, 1 presume, the laud within 
the precincts of tlie villages, 1 should say it is. It 
would depend upon the capital that the proprie- 
tary body had. If they had money, I think that 
they would ciiltivatt? quickly ; if they had not, I 
think it would for some time be uinuiltivaled. 

OSo. But, taking the coiintry as a whole, it is 
being taken up rapidly into cultivation? — Yes; 
j think so. 

986. I think you said that there were 
square miles of that culturable land ? — Ves, that 
would Include soinc land that is very inferior, and 
some that is very good. Still all classed iiudeV tlie 
head of culturable. 

987. Would it be over-sanguine, do ym think, 
to hope that before the end of the cmitury some- 
thing like half of that might be taken into (•■lli- 
vatioii? — 1 think that wouhl hr* not over sanguine; 

1 think lliat that amount wouhl he brought into 
cultivation <’ertainly before the end of the century, 
and before the end ot‘ tlic settlement, which is 
the same thing. 

988. Then if T am right in thinking, as 1 think 
I am, that the area of Ireland is aoout 30,00(1 
square miles, we have reason to liope tliat hid ore 
the end of this ceulury an area equal to not much 
less than half Ireland may be added to the lanil 
of the Bunjaub, from which we derive land 
revenue? — 1 think it is quite iirohabh'. 

989. And it is also probalde that tliat land 
wliicli by that time will have IxMoim^ ciiltl\atod 
will be inhabited by jK‘ople as prospcr(»UH us the 
other inlmhitaiits of the Jhinjaub, and nil hearing 
their share instipporting tin* expenses of Govern- 
ment? — Certainly, (ho ]) 0 ]iulalioii has very rapidly 
increased, and is increasing now very fust. 

990. Some members of tlie Committee Bocmed . 
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Sir 11 to tliink tliat ilie (Toycrnmont had made rather a annexation, we mar fairly Jt>ok forwaid to 
Mentgomefyf bad bargain with regard to this cultivable, but now that there bus been a aettijsmeut for 
t,o ,a, o. c>M. tiiicultivateil land; but I suppose in a province that {^od titles have been given to estates, 

< 1 V b }>rruliarly situated as the runjaub an almost there is a fixity of demand, that every {)erson will 

^ iBji ^>ver-liheral systeiTi of taxation towaixls the culti- do his best to cultivate and extend oultivatioh aa ' 

’ * vator would be only wise on the jmrt of the much as he can, particularly as he himself wtU get 

fhjvcrnruent?— Certainly, and 1 think that they the full benelBt of it. 

have shown great wisdom in wluit they have done, 1001. Have you stated the amount that has 

and will be fully repaid hereafter for their pro- been brought into cultivation during the last 20 
sent liberality. years ? — No, we have no record of tnat; it might 

991. This prospective increase of cultivated be possible to find out what it has been smee the 

land in tlie Punjaub, of w hich I have been speak- first regular settiement to the present time, but 

ing, is altoffother irrespective of any increase to there is no record of that that I am aware of. 
the cultivable, and therefore taxable land of the 1002* Then it is your estimate that a quantity 
Punjaub that may accrue from ojicrations of the of land equal to half of Ireland will be brought 
Oovcminent, or by jn-ivate speculalors in the into cultivation, but you do not know what thf? 
arid jmrts of the country, which you class as rate is at which culturable land has been brought 
being under their present circumstances uncul- into cultivation ; it is not based on figures *It 
tivable ?— (^Juite irrespective of that is not based on figures. 

992. C/irz/rmak/J Can you give qs any general 1003. You alluded to complaints of the native 

view' of the relative prices of agricultural produce consumers arising from the great increase of prices 
in the Punjaub as compared, for example, witli that has taken place; should ydu say that the 
the Presidency of Bombay ? — J could not state native consumers, independently of the agricul- 
that. turists, are really better off now tlian they were‘ 

993. Can you state wdiat during the last 20 10 or 20 years since, bearing in mind the groat 

years has been the general rate of increase of increase in prices I think that generally they 
prices of agricul 1 oral produce in the Punjaub? — are, but in some jdaces, like Lahore, where there 
1 can only say this, that they really vary so ex- was a court in former days and kigc^ sums of. 
tremt?ly from year to year, partly owing to whether money were spent, and Armitsur, I thinks per- 
the rains have been abnntlant, or whether have haps they arc not so well off; but I should 
been less abundant, tliat it is very difficult to say say tliat, on the wliolc, the general population 
w'ith anything like certainty what the increase has of consumers arc better ofi than they viere 
been. before. 

994. But allowing for fluctuations for climate, 1004. You said that agricultural wages had 
has there been a general enhancement of the prices nearly doubled, and that grain had in some cases 
of agricultural produce do you consider? — 1 think increased 400 per cent, in price?— Allow me to 
so certainly, because the native consumers who say that that was an old native saying ; 1 did not 
are not agriculturists coinjdain very much of the say so myself. 

enormous rise of prices. There used to be a 1005. Do you think that it was an incorrect 
common saying amongst them, lhat in fomicr saying? — I tliiiik greatly exaggerated, 
times they would g<^t a caincl-load of grain for a KXK). Can you give any estimate of the in- 
rupee, that is for 2 ,v., atid now' it costs them 8 s., crease in the price of groin ? — It varies so much 
slauving how very much prices have riHcn. really with the season that^ St is very difficult to 

995. We may take it that there has been a say ; but, generally speaking, there is no doubt 
very laygc increase in pri<?eH, but you cannot at that when we first went to the Punjaub, flour, 
tin's nioiTieut (ell us whal rtjlation the present which was the great article of consumption of 

S lices bear to the prices Jicaver tlic sea coa.M ? — the country, used generally to sell at 24 and 25 
o. seers for the rupee, and 1 think now you rarely 

990. Can YOU tcU us whether tlierc ha.s liecu get more than 16 or 17 seers; but that again 
any considerable increase in (he rate of wages in fluctuates ; if the rain comes down ^ they wish, 
the hist 2fl years ?— Considerable ; the wages of the country is overflowing with grain, 
thcj common agricultural labourer have nearly 1007. As there has been a very considerable 
doubled. rise in prices, of courae tlje increase in wages 

997. On the rc-sottlcjtieni of the land revenue does not represent altogether the iricre^c in 
therefore, assuming this iiuu’case to be maintained, prosperity ; not necessarily so ? — The faqt is, tliat 
the numey amount of the land revenue would be we have not inti'oduccd great public works ; we 
very considerubly increased, without increasing have been constructing roads, building barracks, 
the* ratio that was established at the last settle- making canals, and making railroads; so much 
incut ?— Certainly, owing to the sjiread of cultiva- there a demand now for labour that that has 
lion. raised the rat e of wages very much, independent 

998. But owing also to the general enhance- of anything else, 
incut of prices?— Yes. 1008. You referred to the local advantage 

999. Mr. Gmfft Uifjf/l] We (ruinua look for- which the canal in the Punjaub had conferrea ; 
ward 1 urn afraid to any great diminution, if wc it hat* conferred a great local advantage, has it 
have a diminution at all, in the cost of collcc- uot ? — I think so, 

tion ? — I think not. 1009. But the canal has been made by money 

1000. Mr. You alluded in rtqdytoa not contributed from the locality, but from the 

qucHtion from the Honourable Member for Fife, Imperial Exchequer of India F—Xes. 
to the fact thatitwas probable that jin urea, equal 1010. The canal is not payiiig The canal is 
to half Ireland, would be brought into cultivation not paying at present 

within 20 years ; is that estimate based on what 1011. Therefore the general revenues of India 
has taken place in the past, and what is taking have contributed, in order to benefit the 
place ill tlie present time ? — 1 think that judging capital for which they have not obtained, a piopof 
froni the great increase that has taken .place since remuneration ? — Thitt is quite the case. 
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1(^12. Therefore^ in carrying out tJiis policy of And it falls on the cultivated and culturable land 
jiublic worksi it ought to he oarcfully borne in at 10 annas and 2 pies per acre; and it falls on 
nilnd that money ia contributed by the gencriil the total area at 5 annus and 4 pies, which is not 
l>ody of the peoj[)fo of Indio, and not the locality? a very, heavy assessment 
~Xe«. 1014. Sir (\ UmjfiM.!, Do not you call that 

1013, Mr. jSiVZey.] What ia the superficial, a very light aasesanient indeed? — Yes; there is 
measure of land corresponding with onr English no reason to com])lain of the Britiah (Jovemroent. 
acre, or* what is the assessment upon land in 1015* Mr. Can you give any idea 

rupees in the Punjaub compare, it with our what the proprietors charge the tenants? — It 
English rent? — The assessment falls per English varies extremely, according to 1l»e soil, and so on; 
acre upon the cultivation throughout tue Punjaub the rates arc not so high in the Punjaub as they 
I rupee, 1 anna, and 3 pica on the cultivated hind, are in the North WeRtern Provinces. I would 
I suppose that would be 2.?. 2rf. or 2s. say tlicy are more than double the revenue rates. 


Mr. Kobert ANSTRUTnER Dalvell, called in; and Examined. 


1016 . Chairman.^ What office do you hold in 
India ? — 1 have been 20 years in the service. I 
was at firet employed in a subordinate reveiuu* 
apjKiintment, In a central district ; then in a 
superior appointment of the same class, in a 
southern aistrict; and afterw^ards in a semi- 
political and Hcmi*revcnue appointment, in a 
northern district ; but for the last U) years 1 havr^ 
been at head-quarters, for st^ven years in the 
secretariate of the Board of Ke venue, and for 
about two and a half in the Govcniment secreta- 
riate at Madras. 

^ 1017. Will yon state shortly what are the 
different gystema which now prevail in the Madras 
Pregidoncy? — It may be said, generally, tliai 
the Hvstem prcvailin|j is the ryotwaree system, 
but about a third of the Presidency is held (m 
a, permanent settlement by zemindars aud iimm- 
darn: 

1018. Will you describe briefly which are the 
parts so, held? — The norlli, generally speaking, 
m where the permanently aettlcM.I cstiiies are 
situated, but there are also a i\*\v large ones in 
the HOiith, and in all districts there are usnally 
a considerable number of inaiu tenures. 

1019. That is to say, free from revenue or 
favourably as mmd ?-VcB. 

1020. Then witli regard to what yon rail the 
ryotwaree system, Avliich 1 niidersiand to be the 
assessment of the individual owner ol' property, 
as pontra-distiiiguiBhed fnnn the owner of « whole 
village, is that the same as we lmv(» hoanl 
described as a])j)licable to Bombay, or is it ])ecu- 
liar to Madras, and if so will you explain lit 
what respect? — I believe it to he the same as in 
Bombay, that is to say, eacli holder of tlu? land 
Is dealt with separately. 

1021* Will you state hoAv the settlement ha.^ 
been made, and how it is now made ; is it iienua- 
nent or temporary upon the ryotwaree system ? — 
So far as the ryotwaree parts of the c(»uTi1ry are 
concerned it is a temi)orary system, that is to say, 
it is for periods in no ease in excess of 3() years. 

1022. When did the 30 years’ settlement begin ? 
-—In different parts of tlie country, at different 
periods, as the new Settlement l.)ei)artinent has 
progressed. They have made eucJi settlement for 
30 years from the date on which it tvas com- 
pleted. 

1023. But how long liae it takeh, or is it hovr 
coi»i)lete?-^It is not neariy completed for the 
whole Presidency. 

1024. When did it begin?— Some of the set- 
fcfements b^an about nine years ago, the fiirat of 

'102/^ What progress has been made in tlie 
of proportion of the whole settlement?-— 


I could not say without referring to figures, but 
it is but a email i»roporiion of the wliole Presi- 
dency that has been re-settled. 

1026. How long do you think it will take to 
complete the 30 years’ settlement? — 1 should 
thiuK at least 20 years mon? — to go through the 
wlioh* Presidency. 

1027. It will about finish by the? time it is 
necessary to begin again with a ro-scttlcment ! — 
Yes. 

1028. Is this 30 years* settlement carried on 
under the sui)ervision of European officers, with 
the assistance of native officers? — By European 
officers, with the assistance ()f native officers. 

102ft. Arc there any special rules for the. 30 
years’ settlement by way of instruction, or is it 
done by general instructions? — Yes, general in- 
Btructlom? arc laid down for the oflicers. After the 
country has boon demarcated, boundaries marked 
out and surveys made, the Sottloinont DcpartmcJit 
officers class t!io laud with referonce to the qmility 
of the s(ul; tlicn measures are taken to asecrtaiii 
the pnnluce of each class of soil, and deductions 
are made for cost of cultivation, and cost of 
carrying to market, and other matters; and 
finally the net produce is ascertained, an nearly as 
possible, and half that is taken to be th(} (joverii- 
ment share of tlic |)roducc ; that half share is then 
commuted inlc^ money on the average prices of a 
series of years. 

10:50. 1[\) arrive sliortlj" at wlmt you call the 
net produce, is that the sum that a projnnetor 
would get as rent il‘ lie were to let his land t(» a 
fanner or cultivator ? — No, usually, a very much 
smaller amount tlian such u nmf. ; Im would ob- 
tain a intieli larger amount frotu a tenant tliaa he 
pays to tlic (tovernment, 

10:51. But the net produce before it is halved 
is wdiat 1 am sjieaking of; in your estimate of 
net jiroduee, is that the sum that tlie laud would 
yield to a proprietor if it were let to a farmer to 
cultivate, or is It more than that? — He would 
certainly obtain a rent equal to tbe value of the 
whole net produce, ol’ which he would pay half 
to the Government 

10,32. In othcM’ words, I want to ascertain i'roin 
yon whether in using the term “ net produce,” 
all the deductions arc made to represent the capi- 
tal and industry ami reasojiahle profits of eiilti- 
valion? — All the cost of cultivation is tleductcd 
before the net profits are arrivcil at. 

1033. But floes that include any allowance to 
the perftfm who cultivates for his own main- 
tenance? — All the labour Is calculated as if it 
were hin?d labour. 

1034. It is all the expense, including tUe labour . 
of the cultivator himself? — Yes, all tnat i« taken 
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Mr. into account before you awive at the net pro* 1046< Aro tibey ii^ iJie old 

JLiijaa/yefi. fits. ftnd liare no iperes^es ihmp nui^^tm' ttdftit- 

- 10 <)i'!. Then the half Utat the Government take on the liwd have hevOr 

31 lilareh leaves half not profit, which represents Uio pro- revenue of a village hae often )a(n<easedtw»>t^ 

** 7 >* prieUiry right f—Ves, the v<Jue of the right of extent, firom the area of ^e. ''limfi 

owiicrship which aU the ryots have in theirland. having been enlntgc 6 , bht the rates of asMSiiiiHiht 

1U3G. What may be called their rent ? — ^Yes, have not been raised naj^here. . 

if they were to lot their land, they worid get 1047. On the permanent settlement hah- ihe 

really a much larger sum than the money value rate of assessment been increased?— SFo; the 

of half the net produce as arrived at by the permanently settled estates, of course, have ' #11 
Settlement Department, but nominally that would remained at the same rate of assessment as thht 
be their vent. on which they wore originally permmaeatly 

1037. In arranging this .30 years’ settlement, settled. 

have all the lands enpabjp of cultivation been taken 1048. I mean in introducing the 30 yearB| set* 

into acconnt, or is an assessment put upon tltc land tiiement to a village, such as you haVe descril^dj 
to be paid of course only when the land is culti- has the settlement generally resulted in a diini* 
vated? — In' each village a certain pn>portion of nution or increase of the assessment ?— In most 
the cultivable land which was waste at the time cases, at first, in a small reduction of the ousting 
of survey, lias been surveyed and assessed. Such settlement, 'but always in the course of two or 
portion as the department thought would be three years in an increase in coiwquenee of ex- 
taken up in the next few years auer the settle- tended cultivation. All the rates are a^usted 
ment: but it has been found in many districts and made more equitable by these revisions of 
that more than that quantity has been taken up, assessment, and therefore immediately they 
and measures are being taken to survey all are finished more land is taken up. 

such excesses. 1049. Arc settlements made always with the 

1038. Then the Govoruraent has reserved to ostensible or reputed owners?— Yes, tvitb the 
itself the right of assessing any land that was ryot reputed to be in possesuon ; we consider the 
not under cultivation, and asscssible at the time ryot to be the owner of his land. ’ 

when the 30 years’ settlement was made ? — Yes. 1060, But the ryot is not necessarily the ooeu- 

1039. Therefore, to that, extent tlie assessment pant of the land, is ho ?— Not necessarily ; in the 

of any village is capable of being increased as great majority of cases, bowever, he is.^ I think 
cultivation increases?— Yea. we have about two and a-quarter million ryots, 

1040. So far as tbc permanent Bcttlenicnt has and a million tenants. 

gone, has it been found that there is much culti- 1051. Those are occupants from year to year, 
vatablc land not under cultivation in the villages? or otherwise, under particular contracts ?— Yes, 
— Yes, there is a large pro]iortion of cultivable under particular contracts with the ryot owners t 
land still waste, but not good land ; all the good usually half tbc gross produce is paid as rent, 
land is taken up, but the increase in the cnltiva- 1052. But in collecting the land roveniie, you 
tioii in the past few years shows that every year take no notice of an occupant of that kind j’ou 
a large quantity of waste land is taken up as the make your assessment with the person who is the. 
people become richer. rejmted proprietor or owner ? — Yes. 

1041. When you say waste land, you mean 10.3.3. Do yon anticiiiate any increase in the 

land that is capable of being cultivated, but was revenue from any other source, except the taking 
not cultivated at the time of the assessment? — up of land which is not in cultivation ?— At the 
Yc.s.^ end of the new 30 years’ settlements there would 

1042. And will tliat make an important in- be an increase, if the assessment should be a^in 

crease in tlie revenues ns regards the 30 years’ revised with reference to prices ; of course tile 
settiemont? — Yes, every year we are obtaining a prices at the end of the 30 years would be so 

large incrc^e of revenue in tliat way. much higher than the prices upon which tite 

1043. What means arc taken to check this former commutation was made, that the rates 
taking u)i of the land not included in the assess- would come out very much higher. 

tiicnt? — In every village there is an accountant, 1054. lliat is assuming that prices continued 

onj of whose duties is to send in u statement of to rise? — Yes, or even if they remained ht present 

the cultivation every year, so that his accoimts rates, or if they did not fall very much* 
would show the increase each year in the euliiva- 1055. Has tliero been a great rise of prices 
lion of the village. generally, of agricultural produce in the Madrus 

1044. Then with regard to the land that was Presidency? — An enormous rise. 

assessed, or tbc territory tliat was assessed from 1056. Will you explain then how it is that ift 
year to year, or liable to be assessed from year to passing from the yearly settlement to -the 30 
year, on what principle is tliat now assessed? — years’ settlement there is not a great' increUse of 
You refer to the old assessments tlrat have not revenue, if there has been' that great .Increacfe of 
come under the 30 years’ settlement. They have prices ? — It is in consequence of tire o6miiiati(ti(tn 
been variously settled at dififorent times, and they of the grain values of the land, into monOy, 
remain imdcr these settlements until taken in having been made on tbc average prices of a 
hand by the new department. Occasionally ro- long series of years, consequently thehigh price# 
ductions in the rates have been made. When dumg the lost 1.0 or 15 years are quite swainped 
the Government found that the assessments were by the low prices of the, perhaps^ 60 yean' 
too bigh, and that good land was allowed to go before. 

out of cultivation, temjiorary arrahgcmenls were JI057. Do you mean that for atti'vhog 
made, reducing the rates. . estimate of the jirices for the 30 years’ wdi^ilnent 

1045 . Is there any systematic assessment at they do not take the. average of a few^et^'^ 

short intervals of the lauds not subject to the 30 a long average ?— An average of 60 W TO viittti, 
years’ settlement ? — None, beyond the temporary usually as long a aeries as they oouH 
arrangements just referred to, has varied in wffiweht aettietuents, hut o 6 ^.’to 
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the sacrifice of revenue ’uccee*?arily resulting 
from such a system, it has rocontly been laid 
down by tlie Guvenimout, lhai, whenever possi- 
ble, the 20 years previous to the date of the set- 
tleuicMit is to bo the series upon which the average 
prictj is to be taken ; and conseoneiitly, in future 
settlements, the assessment will l)e miieh fairer to 
the Government, 

1058. And that 20 years, for some liitlt! time 
past, would embrace the period before the rise ol‘ 
prices, would it not? — About five years of that 
period, at j)rescnt, as prices Avere ma lugli until 
1855. 1 think about 1850 or 1851 tbe rise in 
prices coirimeuced. Between 1840 and 1850 the 
average price of tlie second s.u't rice, wiiicli is tlui 
staple grain, was 155 rupees j^cr garee, tbat is 
equal to about 1 7 the Hritisb quarter. Tluui, 
the average price from 1855 to 1805 was \cry 
luiieb higher, more, than double, namely, o21 
rupees, and the present price is .‘58, ‘1 rupees ; s<» 
that priecs have eousiderably more llian doubled 
during the last 20 years. 

1059, Then, notwithstanding, that as reganls 
the present settlement for 30 years, the (b)voru- 
ment have taken no advantagf*. of it ' — Only a 
small advantage, only to the extent to whicli the 
high pri(!es of recent years have afrecred the 
average |>riec at which the eoimmitation price 
each setthnnent avms tixed. ()ft*oiirse, now as the 
eounuutatioii rate is to be fixed upon a rau:re nf 
pvicOH of only 20 yi^ars, tbe rale, will be niucb 
higher, and tlio julvaiitage taken will be so mueb 
the greater. 

1080. (’an you oy[)l,ain boAV it av:is ilia, I iln? 
aUention of tbe (iovcrmmint was not called to the 
cireiimstauec of the rise >ol‘ prices at the liegiiming 
of the .‘50 years* settlerneul, in order to make, a inoia- 
equal assossineut? — A great discretion was left !«• 
the? settlement oflieerintlieinattcroftlic seUlcmcni, 
and he Avas enjoined ahvays to nialv(? ii vers' 
moderate, '.rhc experience of the (.iovenirnoul 
had shown that all rcduetioiis of ic’scssmcnl liad 
usually resulted in a large imrreasc of revenue 
owing to Increased cuillivation, and, conse- 
quently, they were very chary of admlitlng or 
saiietiouing imy settlement that Avouhl Inve re- 
sidled in any increase ol* tlie existing rales. 

lOOl. "Were great complaints in.-eh’ in Madras 
as to the extreme opprossivcnijss of the old sys- 
tem? — In old days, no doubt tli.:n* Avere such 
complaints. betAvecn 184f) and ls50; but. vir- 
tually tile rise iu prit:e.s has remedie<l tlial. state of 
aflairs. 

10C2. Mr. Jlcnum^] The iiui-easc in jirices 
AA'Ould not he double in the junMs, Avould it? — hi 
Madras itself the .average oricc, pen- gaive, of' 
second sort rice, from 1811 to 1855, was 190 
rupees, and from 1855 to 1885 it Avas :i27 rupees. 

lOG.’j. Chairman,\ Can you state Avbal was the 
reputed proportion ol‘ the (ioverninent, rcAciuie 
to the sujiposed net profits, jireviously to the jicr- 
manent. Hcttleineut under tbe ryohvaace system ? 
—It used to be considered etpial to a tltird oF tlio 
gross produce, but it varied very much in difi‘eront 
districts; theoretically the idea, Avas per cent, 
of the gross produce. • 

1064. Your idea is that tlio reputed opprossive- 
nesa of the land revenue in Madras has been cor- 
rected by the rise iu prices?— Yes, entirely; 
even money asscfesmcnta are ccrtainlv lower tioAv 
than they Avcrc Avhen prices were only half what 
they are at present. 

1065. Do you mean lower j)cr acre? — The 
money rate per acre is considerably loAver now 
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than Avben produce Avas half the present price, so 
that the landoAvncr is so tar in a better position. 

1066. Then in the prosecution of tbe 30 A^ears' 
eettlomcnt you do not anticipate any further ro- 
diictiou of the land revenue? — Certainly not. 

1067. Do you hojio for much increase as you 
jiroceed ? — Nut very mm b, 1 think, from iniTcasod 
rates. 

10()8. You only look to lucn?asc from tlie 
taking up of land for cultivation ‘? — Yt>, jirinci- 
pully t»» tlint. The (ioYcnuncut Avoiild be loath 
to raise the existing rates very nnieii ; tb(‘y might 
raise them slightly in some disirieis, biil I (hVuk 
Avc shall ahvays look principally to the exiciision 
of cultivation for our increase of revenue. 

1069. (.‘;m you state Avhat is tlie estiin.-ilcd 
amount of land under eultivatiom and the aiiiomil 
of land eidturable, bul not under eulti\alion, 
under tbe ryotwaree settlement in tb(‘ Madras 
Breside ucv ’r' " I II 1855 there AV(?ro, sjieaking 
rongbly, lt>.000,000 acres under cultiv.ation ; in 
1860 '61 the area bad risen to ]4,000,0IM) acres , 
in 1865 U) 16,(U)0,0(K) acres, and in 1869-70, the 
hist year for Avliiidi wi? liavt* received rclnnis, to 
17,tt(io,000 acres. Thcsii figures refer to the 
ryot AMirce portions of* 17 dislri(‘ts. OF two dis- 
lri(?ts w(f lunc no rclnnis oF cultivation, as llicy 
have m‘V(‘r been suricvcd. 

1070. Oiin you tcdl us how nincb more ciilllAa- 
ble land wi^ldn Hiosc districts is still uiilakcn 
up? — This can be obtaiued From tlic Uctiinis oF 
the Hoard ol‘ Kcvcmic; but 1 bitlicve 1 shouhfbc 
Avitbin tiu! mark i(‘ I ]ilac(Hl it at 25 ]ior cent, on 
the present area oF millivatioii. 

1071. ('an you give ns any gcniTal accnunt ol' 
tlic land rcA'cmic in the rvotwarcc (list rh is : - 1 
ba.AC not got it scpanitclyi'* but I (run give you 
roughly Avhai it AYoiiId wiwh, TIu? pcn’inancntly 
settled revenue Irom (‘slal(‘s you may put down at 
balF-a-million; and I ihiiik the inam <piit rent at 
sound liiiig less than a quarter. Dialiiot tliri'c- 
(|UJirt(‘rs of a million frcnn the gross, and tiio 
balaiiet! would In* tin: ryotwaree, le venue. 13 i(j 
gross r('\t'niie in 1 855 was about llirec and adialf 
millions slerJiug; in iHtiO, 4,(l()(),0(K)/, : in 1H55 
4,250,001)/., and in 1869-70, mairly 4,500.000 /. 
3'akiiig lbrei*-c|narjers of a. million from tJiosi- sums 
would give yen tin' amount obtained from ryot- 
Avareo setthmmiits. 

1072. I>ul the increase is almost exelnsivcly 

due to taking up lu’w hind, and bringing it into 
culti\alIon? — Ves. • 

1073. With regard to the ziunindary or vilkige 
holdings, are tliey very extensive In Madra;-? — 
.No, there an? a tew large estates, bul only balt-a- 
million is ])aid by such instates out of oui' land 
I'evenuc of lour and a-ball' millions sti^rling. 

1074. Hut in area are ihey not; very large? — 
V(».s, some are very (‘x tensive; for the largest 
esiato, tbe zeinimhuT ol' Viziiiiiagram, the assess- 
ment to the (jrovormuent, 1 think, is about 
50,000 1. 

1075. ('an you give the total extent of the 
land licid in that Ava.y? — Several estates liave n(»t 
been surv(?y(?d ; but, [lossibly, I may find an esti- 
mate of Avliat tluj gross aiaia has been. I believe 
one- fourth of the Ih'esideiiey would be a fair 
rough estimate. 

1076. Ill regard to these estimates is the Ret- 
tlcmoiit made Svitli the villages, and the assesfl- 
nient imt upon each village*, or upon the entire 
liokliiJ"' of the individual, whether there arc 
Bevcral villages, or only oim ! — The original . 
system on wliich the permanent settlement was 
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minc:tk^j of evidence taken iiefoke the 


Wj- made of these (‘states varied very much. In 
ItAJhbjtlL iconic districts ciiroful cstiiruiteH were made of the 
A tiftsets, aiiH » ( ertain allowan(.^c was made for the 
* zcmimlar, and the assessments fixed permanently 
* * in on(‘ sum on the estate. Then, in other (‘.asea, 
whiuv old chieftains of the country were in 
})os8cssion, they paid, and continue now to pay, 
a sort of Irihuto, fixed with rehu’euce to wliatthey 
j)aid before, and not with ref(?reiK‘(j to wdiat they 
collect. 

1077. In tlieac ciises did th(‘ Government lake 
any returns of o(’.eiij)aTJt» under the i»roprlelor ? 
— They pnardod their interests to a (fertuiu 
extent in llie enaetinenta that were passed at the 
time, d urine; tlie earlier years of the present 
eentury, 

1078. Recognisin*:; proprit^tary rijihts in the 
sub-holders? — Well, it is dlilitndt to say that; 
the i‘(‘;i;ulatioJiH art*, ratlier (.*outradie.toiy, and 
finally, a nsj^ulatiou was passed in 1822 which 
declar(‘d that these regulations did not define, 
liinii, or infringe upon tlie rights of either party ; 
leaving il, tlierelore, to the courts ti^ dmdo in 
all 

J()71h In fin? Ivt^venue Dopartineui the (jovern- 
menl has no e(»gnisanc(? of anything behind the 
j)ropiIelor, iVom whom they receive Ihc revenue 
])crmaTu‘nlly ? — \ recent iinike^; ihe eollo(!tor 

the judge in certain matlers hetwetm the zemindar 
and his tenant. • 

1050. jNot as the revenue officer ? — As being 
the most, convenient officer to settle the mutter, 
it is h'ft to him. 

1051. l>ul that in no way aft cct.s the it venue 
of th(; Govijrmnciit ? — Jt dot^s not aifect the 
rcvcniio ill any way ; merely tin* positiem of tlui 
tenant towards the zeittlndnr is Jelcrmin(»din such 
#uits, 

1082. Tlic (lovornment has no (‘hiim therefore 
in respect oi‘ any huid brought liit(» cultiva.tion 
within the villages so perinanejOly ass(?ss(Hl? — No. 

]0S.‘{. TheiTi’ore, the limit of the Government 
is ab.solui<?Iy defined ijj all tliese zemiudary 
estates \ — \ (*s. 

1084. ^ Gan you tell us briefly what is iiic total 
extent of the country held in that w.ay ? — i 
think ah(»ut ono-tliird, s]icakiug roughly, inelud- 
ing the rent-free teiiiiivsas well as tlic* zemindary 
estates; from that onC’lhird of tlie (Tuniry you 
can ex|)ecl no increase of revenue. 

1085. With iTganl to tho.se who arc inam 
holders, or persons paying less ihaii the regular 
revenue, do arjy of them e?igag(‘ t<» perfonn any 
service irisiend? — The Commission ju.st brought 
to a close has (.•(jiiiinutcd these servic.(?s for a small 
increase of <{uit-nmt, so tlial all ser> i(?eB of that 
kind, military servici^s and sueh like, are done 
away with, but the village service still continues. 
Village service inaiiis have not been interJered 
with. 

108(). And they still p(‘rform the services? — 
Yes, and the inams arc merely recorded. 

1087. Tin* Govenimcnt has now no claim for 

service itself upon any of tljc landowners? — ()nly 
for village service they have such a claim upon 
the accountant, the head man of the village, the 
village watchman, and on the man who looks 
after the water works, and occasionally, in some 
villages, ou other persons lor revenue or police 
service. • 

1088. Have any steps been taken in Madras to 
ascertain w hether land has escaped being assessed 
. to the revenue ? — The inam commission has gone 
carefully into all exemptions from revenue. 


1089. All claims for exemptions, too, were in- 
quired into ?— Yes, and settled. 

1090. 80 that there is nothing more to be ex- 
pected from land of that kind?-'- No, the opera- 
tions of the Gommission resulted in about lutlf-a- 
million tenures, 1 think, assessed at about a million 
of money, being settled. The old qullrrent upon 
them amounted to about 100,000/., and that sum 
has been about doubled by the Commission by 
the operation of settlement, the commutation of 
service, and so on. 

1091. The Government have added aboui 
100,000/. in those cases? — Yes, and they have 
given j>crmanen(;y of title to all these landholders, 
so that it has been a aaiiafaotory arrangcnneiit. to 
both parties. Ilriiifly, lands bearing u nominal as- 
sessment of about a mU lion sterling, and held on 
uncertain titles on the payment of only one-tenth 
of that sum, now pay about two-tenths, and are 
ludd on good titles. 

1092. Is there any extent of territory in Ma- 
dras now, which may be called waste land, be- 
yond lh(* limits of the seiilenumt eajiabh; of lufiilg 
cnllivatcd and as<(?sscd, what may be called hill 
and jungle? — We consider that all land iu 
Madras i.s within the limits of some? village. I 
(‘ould not give you tlie quantity of hill and jungle 
lands. Much has nev(‘r been surveyed. 

lofi.j. \\v may take it that all tlie upland and 
hills are (‘.on.Hideretl as tin*, common lands of some 
village for the purjaise of jiasture? — Yes, speak- 
ing generally. 

1094. And lIuMeforc; there is no hind now used 
for natural inislnrc which tlie Govermnont can 
lake ami grant nut? -The Government consider 
that they have a rigiit to all waste lands if re(|uire(I 
by them ; the only right that the villagers have, 
beyond a eonimon right of ]mstiirage, la a first 
right to enltivate. If the (T.eupanis of a village 
iTliise to t the land for cultivation, and another 
jierson is willing to take it, although lu*. may not be 
an o(*eupant of the village, he is entitled to do so. 

1095. If llicu’c is any land now iu a st.ite of 
primitive pasiiuT and any person comes forward 
and desires to (Millivate It and tenders a certain 
aHsessment, the (ioverument lias [lower I0 grant 
it if the villagers do not agree to take it ui» for 
the same assessment ? — Yes, but this rule iqiplies 
to the iTotwaree parts of tlie country only. 

1 09(1." Do the zemindars extend their rights to 
much of the uncultivated hind ? — Y(?s, large tracts 
of fore.sts, hills, and so on, are in thii liajids of 
zemindars. 

10 .97. Mr. Do you iimlude in those 

waste lands within the limits of the villagi?s, the 
NcilgheiTy Hills, for instance? — no doubt 
there are certain villages on the hills \vlii<di may 
be taken to include every part of them ; you may 
say generally that every acre of land is in the 
limits of some village, although Idarc say it would 
be oceasioTially difficult to identify largo jungles 
with jiartic-nlar villages. 

J098. Von state that prices hav(5 risen 
very iniieh, have wages o-f labour risen also? 
— Tlio greater portion of the labour of the coun- 
try is paid in grain wages, nearly all the agricul- 
tural labour is paid in that way, so that really 
the bulk of the wages of the country are not 
affected by prices ; but the wages that are paid 
in money, 1 think, have not increased in quite the 
same ratio as prices. About four years ago it 
was ascertained by the Board of Revenue that 
all agricultural labourers were still paid in grain, 
and 3iat their grain wages had not risen materially 
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of la^ years ; as to the other classes of labourers 
raid m coin, it was ascertained that their wages 
nad risen considerably, and that the increase had 
^ kept pace with the enhanced price offixxl. Com- 
pared with former rates^ wages were said to be 
m some cases double what they formerly were> 
but the general proportion of increase was 50 per 
cent., aAd only in a few cases had the increase 
been as small as 25 per cent 

1099. Is iliere not another element in the 
Madras Presidency which may be considered to 
raise the wages of labour, that Is to say, emigra- 
tion?— Yes, that has done so to some extent no 
doubt, and also the execution of large imblic 
works and the construction of railways. 

• ilOO, Has emigration to the West Indies and 
tile Mauritius materially raised the rate of wages? 
— No, it has not been considerable enemgn to 
influence the price of labour ; but no doubt the 
large public works and the great expenditure of 
money ou such works and on railways during the 
last 10 years have been an element in raising the 
rate of wages. 

1 101. has also been emigration, I think, 
to Pondicherry ?- — There has been a good deal of 
emigration to French colonics through I’oii- 
dicherry. 

1102, Would you consider it fair that the pro- 
prietors of lands should now surrender to ibe 
Government part of tins very large increase of 
prices? — Well, it would bo lair, but T am not 
sure that it would lie politic to require it, 1 
would rather take from tliem what the Govern- 


ment may need by indirect means. 

11 Oik What lias caused thiii rise in jirieos? — 
Partly of course the depreciation of llic ].>rci‘.lons 
metals by the Australian gold discoveries, for a 
large quantity of gold finds its way to India ; 
then the development of trade and the enn- 
struction of railways and roads have also bad a 
great deal to do with it, and the general jirogrcss 
of the people and tlie improvement ol' Ihoir 
social position have also tended to the same end. 

1 104. Would you consider that the construc- 
tion of railways and roads has been the chief 
cause or not? — 1 should say rather the deprecia- 
tion of metals. It Is however a difficult question 
to determine, and I should not like to exjircss a 
decided opinion on it. 

U05. In so far as those works constructed by 
Government have been the cause, tlic Govern- 
ment oiiglit to reap some benefit, ought it not ? — 
They should reap some benefit no doubt. 

1106. But you think it would not be jiolitic to 
interfere, in the fact you could not interfere 
with the settlements already in existence?— You 
could not interfere with the existing ones, but 
even in making the new scttlcinents which we are 
now making, I think it would be impolitic to raise 
tlie money rates much beyond what they are 
now ; I would rather obtain what we require from 
the people by otlier means. 

1 107. Is there any rule preventing the Govern- 
ment from imposing a special cess to meet any 
special expenditure ?— No, that is reserved in all 
the settlements. There is a cess for roads, and 
it is now under discussion to have^a general cesn 
for local purposes of all kinds. I think the Bill 
has been passed, or is about to be passed by the 
Local Council at Madras. 

1108. Then the Government has a perfect 
right to put on a special cess for speoial purposes 
in: the middle of a settlement?— xes, there is no 
guamntee about that; the guarantee is merely 
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that the land revenue is to be fixed at certain Mr. 
rates for the period of the new settlement, and ^ 

these cesses for local purposes have been con- 
aidered always as separate from the land re- g 
venue. * * 

1109. Have railways been considered local 
purposes ? — No; railways and large trunk roads 
are always considered to be not local, but Impe- 
rial works. 

1110. And works of irrigation? — Large wwks 
of irrigation are also imperial ; small works of 
irrripation wouhl, perhaps, be considered local, 
but It is difficult to draw a hard and fast line of 
distinction. 

1111. Arc there any railways in Madras made 
by the Government now? — None as yet. 

1112. Sir C. \Vin£[field,'] The jjcrmancn I settle- . 
ment was ordei ed to be introduced into the Madras 
territory very shortly after the conclusion of the 
permanent settlement by Lord Cornwallis? — 

ICB. 

1113. T sec that it liad extended to about one- 
third of the Madras territory before it was 
stopped ? — I dare say it had, but I cannot state 
positively. 

111*1. And the idea Ibon ran so strongly in 
favour of a jiermanent settlement, and a jiernia- 
nerit settlement with zeinindars, tlia^^ I think 
the orders were that, even should there be no 
zcmiiulars, the lands werc^ to be sohl by auction 
tt) any <>nc who would buy iheni ?— In a consiiler- 
able part of the presidtuury that (tourse ^Ylls ‘fol- 
lowed with the idea of (‘reating a rich lauded 
proprietary body. 

1 1 15. It was very niiudi done round IMadras? — 

In the Madras or Chlngliqmt, and Sahan dis- 
tricts, and in parts ofotheis. 

I IK). But tlic nnijority of those nnm who 
bought these lands, I think, failed? — A. great 
number of them failed, and tlie lands were re- 
sumed and re settled on the ryotwary system. 

1117. At that time it was perfectly well known 
from tin* previous reports of the Mailras otth*ers, 
that projirietary eoinmuiiitie.s on the model of 
those in the Nortli West prevailed in all these 
districts? — I think it has been a^’crtained by 
recent inquiries, I am not sun*, that it was known 
at that time. 

1 1 18. AI?:. Place reported the fact at the (dose 
of the last century, did he not? — There were 
reports hy Mr. l^laee, and I believe lie opposed 
the nermammt settlement. 

1119. And protests were inndo tlial you \iu?re 
selling the rights of tlie Indigenous jiroprietors of 
the soil ? — Yes, I think the eorrespondenec of 
that period shows that some (airrospondeuee of 
the kind took place, l)ut the (lovcrnineiit of the 
day decided that the Government had the pro- 
prietary right in the land. 

112(i. At tliat time the Government, I think, 
eiumciated the doctrine that the only pro])rietor 
of land in India was the State ? — Yes, hy one of 
the regulations of that ilay. 

1121. The preamble of the Aladras liegulation, 

31 of 1802, is as follows: “ Whe reins the ruling 

S )wer in the provinces now subjeet to the 
ovemment Fort Saint George, in eoiifonnity 
with the ancient usages of this country reserved 
to itself, and •exercised the actual iirojirictarjr 
right of lands* of every description”? — lhat la 
what I refer to. 

U22. Chairman.] 1 suppose if they had written 
the truth in those days, they would have written . 
that tlie Government never hod the proprietary 
H 2 right 
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UIKUTES OP EriOEHCE TAKEK BSfOlto tItfE 

Mr. right in the 8(>il of India?— It is difficult to say, proprietary right of land might have beep de- 
• RJL.DalyelL In places where wc succeeded the Mahomedan strayed hr such extortions. 

— — • Government, it is possible that we may have had 1134. Sir C. WinyJieldJ] The Mahomedan go- 

$1 March the proprietary right. The rates that the)*' ob- vemment never repudiated the principle of pri- 

*•7^* tained irom jxiople were so heavy tliat there was . vate property in land, but their exactions and 
no rent at all left, and proprietary right ceased their oppressions frequently^ had the effect of 
except in the State. In such cases the proprie- destroying private property in land, by taking 
tary right might have boon vested in our early the whole rental as revenue? — Yes. 

Governments in the same way. 1135. Chairman.'] The Mahomcilans constantly 

1123. There is no evidence that they ever destroyed private rights of all kinds by iheir 
altered the common law of India, is there, which iniquitous extortions? — Yes. 

crave to the people of India the proprietary right? 1136. Mr. Grant Dnff.] You expect a steaoy 
•—Some of the Mahomedan lawyers have, 1 be- increase in the Madras revenue, do you not?~ 
lieve, laid it down that the land belongs to the I have every reason to think that the land revenue 
State. will continue to progress. 

1124. Sir C. JFui^firhL] But tlie power that 1137. Will that increase be slow?— It will be 
the State possesses to fix its own demand on the slow; in fact, I do not suppose it can he expected 
hind, practically puts it within its power at any to be so rapid as it has been during the past 
moment to destroy all property in land by taking 15 years. 

all the rent ? — Yes, 1138. Have you any reason to expect that the 

1125. And the ]K)ssca.sioii of private property cost of collection will diminish in Madras? — The 

in India, therefore, depends on the moderation of per-centage of the cost of collection will diminish. 
Government ! — Yes; to that extent. no doubt, as the revenue increases; ithas, in fact, 

1126. And the Mahomedan govcTinnents who diminished this very year; it has gone down to 9 

took the entire rents did practically destroy jier cent, in consequence of a larger revenue than 
private property ? — Ye.s; and llicrcibre it is nos- that of the previous year having been collected 
eiblc thaf, in those parts of the country which at the same cost. 

have been ibr a long time uiidcM* the Mahomedan 1139. Sir (^. /Pmq/ielc/.] In the aouthern part 

government, the pro|)crty in laud had lapsed of Madras you found the proprietary coinmnnitioa 
from the pcojdc to the Slate, because they took existing la a very j)crrect state? — In Tanjore, 
the rent and everything else. wliich had not been under the Mahotnedans at alh 

1127. Chairman.] la it not the case that, they existed in a complete form. 

thougli the extortions of revenue by the Maho- 1140. In fact, they were identical with the 
inedaus were unlimited, yet they never interfered constitution of the village communities in Upper 
with flic, proprietary rights in the land, wliich India? — I hclleve so. 

remained as they were before, and had all the 1141. And they prevailed, in a more or less 

proprietary iiiciOcnts o4 inheritance, of mortgage, jierfect shite, in proportion as the diflerent por- 
and of di'ulings between man and man belonging tioiis of the jirovinces had been for a lonj 5 cr <}r a 
to projiriotors? — 1 should think it would be iTiffi- sborter period under Mahomedan rule ? — That 
cult now to state positively ; hut in certain places has always been my view, 
where the ISIahomcdans had established middle* 1142. Chainnan.] Is there any portion in the 
men, and reijuircfd these men to pay a large sum Madras Presidency that is at all abnormal in its 

as revenue, the proprietary rights of tbe villagers condition at the present time, that is to say, in 
w’cre not jiroporly regarded. The right to all whicli the lands are not under ordinary settle- 
the lands of the village was, pcu'haps, held by a ments in any way ? — Some portions of the un- 
certain number of families ; but the renter of the ocoiqiled land liave never been settled. 
Mahomedan government would not regard those 1143. 1 mean districts occupieil by particular 
riglits at all, but would give the land to the Irihes, or under jiarticiiUir conditions? — No, there 
man who would give him tlie largest fevemie. are no parts of the country of that oliaraeter. 

1128. Is there, any evidence that the Maho- The districts of the Western coast arc in a dif- 
nicdans, by any act or declaration of theirs, ever ferent position from those of the rest of the Pre- 
dcstroyed ordinary incidents of proprietary sidenoy, no doubt because the people there live 
rigkts of the previous occnjiants? — There is no as separate proprietors in farms, and not in village 

I jroehiination or anything of that kind to my communities at alh In Malabar the people arc a 
enow ledge. different class altogether fn)m those of the east 

1129. Tlierc is no record of any single Stale and south; you have an upper class of knd- 
Act which repudiated the proprietary rights of owners, and a class of work-people and cultivators 
the ])crsons that they found occujiying the land? under them. 

— No. 1144. The limits of their property are all 

1130, And, as a matter of fact, did not those marked by the estate, and not by the village ?•— 

pi'oprietary rights go on uninterrupted, though Y^cs. 

subject to these extortions ? — They would have 1 145. Sir C. IFiifffJie/d,] In Malabar and 
gone on uninterrupted, if they had been worth Zanara the jieople live in detached houses and 
maintaining. homesteads, like the little proprietors in Prance? 

1131. Did not the lands pass by inheritance, — Yes. 
and were they not subject to all the incidents of 1146. In the early part of this century, I tliink 
proprietary rights as between man and man? — about the year 1812, it was resolved after the 
Yes. ^ ^ permanent settlement was discontinued, to make a 

1132. Subject to particular acts of extortion, village BettlementinMadras?-^In certain parte of 
and oppression, and violence ? — Yes. Madras village leases were tried for a few years. 

1133. In the same way they seized women, if 1147. That system broke down? — Yes, 

they wished; but you would not say that hu- 1148. Then the opinions of Sir Thomas Munro 
. manity bad been absolutely destroyed under the became prevalent, and it was resolved to cany ' 
Mahomedan rule ? — No ; but in certain cases out the system he had introduced into the ceded 

and 
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and conquered provinces, which you have called 
the ryfttwaree systsin ? — Yes. 

. 1149. Sir Thomas Munro has boon represented 

as having denied private property in land; but 
that is simply because in those ceded and con- 
quered provinces that had been longest under the 
rule of the Mahomedans private properly had 
.been seriously impaired?-— Yes; that may bo so, 
but his ryotwary settlements certainly did not 
deny private property in land, 

1150. Ho settled the occupant, but he denied 
the hereditary right of property? — Yes, he did 
not go far enough back, perbnps, in all cases, but 
he viewed the person be settled with as the pro- 
prietor. 

•1151, But he exiilains that himself, by saying 
that it was incompatible with the rapacious de- 
mands of the State, which is juat what wc were 
saying ? — He may have done so. 

1152, That system which was adopted after 
the failure of the village acttlcment, li;us remained 
in force to this day in Madras, that is to say, 
dealing with the individual occ.uj)ant ? — Yes. 

1153. Whether he were previously llic pro- 

? rietor of the land or the tenant of the land ? — 
'hat was not inquired into at the time ; the man 
found in occupation was as a rule dealt with as 
the owner. 

1154. In those days there was too iniu.k land 
for the men, and not too many occupants for tin* 
laud, and tlie State was very glad to got. any mim 
who would engage for tlie vacant hmd ?— Yes. 

1155. 1'lie only dmerenee between that system 
in Madras and the system in Bombay, as I under- 
stand, is not in regard to the jicople that you 
deal with, but you have not earned out that 
elaborate system of survey that they have ? — 
Our revenue survey ia a very elaborate one. 

1156. You have only just begun it, liav<^ you 
not? — It hua been in operation now for 15 years. 

1157. It ifl very slow in its progress ? — ll is 
very slow in its progress in cousequeiice of fhn 
minuteness of the details to wliieli it goes. 

1158. I understand that in the district settled 
in Madras, under theryoiwarcc system, the State 
exercises no iiilcrfercnce througii its revenue 
offioers between tlie man who engages witli the 
Government for the revenue, and any person that 
he may sub-let the land to? — Ishnie wlmlevcr. 

1159. But in the pcrnmnently settled estates 
you have nasecd a law to regiilatt^ the relations 
between the pniprlctor and the old cultivator? — 
To a certaiu extent, those relation.^ arc afiecicd 
by a recent Act. 

1160, When the permanent scttlcincnt was 
introduced into Madras you only copied the Ben- 
gal regulations; the early Madras Uegulations 
were mere transcripts from the Bengal ones ? — 
I believe so. 


1161. And they left the question of the rights 
of those holding under the zemindars very vague 
indeed?- Yes. 

1 1 62. And a constant altercation went on, some 
functionaries leaning to the side of tlie cultivators, 
some to the. side of the landlord, till ultimately, 
about six years ago, you passed a law settling the 
relations once for all between the ju’oprictor, the 
zemindar, and the village ocenpants under him ? 
— Yes. 

11G3. And that you consider to have been a 
fair eomproniisc of contending elnims ? — Yes. 
If some jiroprlclor’s tenants have been given an 
absolute right of occupancy so long as they jmy 
certain rates of rout, the i>ropnetor himself has 
been given n speeilied interest in the wasle and 
un«>ecuT)ied lands of his estate, and neltli(*r parly 
is any lunger at tlie increy of the oflieial lowhom 
it might fall to interpret the old conflicting laws 
on the subject. 

1164. In using the term ryots, it is a very 
d<‘ceptiYe term, beeause it is applied in one j>art 
of India to designate a totally diflorent class from 
anotber ; you mean by a ryot every man who, 
under a ryotwarec settlement, engages with the 
State? — Yes; but a zemindar’s tenant is also 
termed a ryot. 

1165. That ryot may bo a rich ba.nk<u‘ or may 
have 2,000 acres of land, or he may have only 
two acres of land ? — Yes; I have a staiement 
here of the ninnb(*rs unde: (*adi elass. Of ryots 
(laying upwards of 100 /. v'(‘ had only 420 in 
i8Gl~(j2; they were nKlueou to 3S4 in *lKG6-G7. 
Then, of ryots paying from 50/. to 100/., wc 
had 1,G27 in 1861-G2, and they were reduced to 
;.550hi 18GG~G7. 

m 

Statkmi2nt furnished hy the Witness. 



Nuiiihfr In 

1801-02. 

Numliev in 

7800-07. 

J. Ryots holding single Irasps 
and paying , 0 /. ami under. 

1,747,308 

j l,7t>S,005 

1 

2. Pyots lioldiiig single Inn pcs 
and puling from 6/. to 
25 /. 

108,030 

113,076 

8. Ryots holding single louses 
and paying over 25 /. 

7,088 

7,011 

4. Ryots holding joint leases 
of various amounts. 

202,000 1 

300,784 

Total . - - j 

2,120,036 1 

3,266,465 


0.59. 
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11 (5G. Chairmtfn,'] Will you bo good (?iKnigh 
to state what offices you have hold in India? — 
1 was Settlement Officer in the runjanb, Ma- 

? istratc and Collector of* Allaliabad, Settlement 
Commissioner of the Central rrovineoH, and 1 
am Chief Comnfissioner of the (Central l^rovinces 
now. 

1167. How many years altogether have you 
been in India ? — Twenty-three years. 

1168. W'ill jmii be good onongh to state when 
the Central Provinees^wc're established as a se- 
parate district? — Tliey were placed under a 
Chief C\immissjonor in 18fil. 

Previous to that time, what h.ad been 
the condition of the territory forming the Cen- 
tral Provinces? — Previous to 1861, the Northern 
Province, called the Saiigor and Nerbudda ter- 
ritories, was held uiulertbeN(*rtlj West Provinces. 
It had b<?en originally ceded by the Mahruttas in 
1818, and subsequently held under the North 
Western Provinces ; and the Nngpnre Province 
was held by the Mahrattas up to 1854, when 
on the death of the rajali it wa.s annexed under 
the orders of Lord Dallionsie, and kept under 
a separate Commissioner till 1861, when they 
were all formed together into a (Jliief Cominis- 
sionorship. 

1170. Previously to 1861 the NagiMwe Pro- 
vinces were under the direct administration of 
the Crovernment of India?— Ves, and adminis- 
tered by a Commissioner. 

1171. Those tWM) districts eombined constitute 
the whole of the Central Provinces? — With the 
exception of Sinnbhiilpore, vvliicdi was annexed, 
I think, in 1862, from Bengal (it was for- 
merly under Bengal) and^ the district of Nimar 
was held separately under the Government of 
India, under a political officer. 

1172. When was that acquired? — I am not 
Bure of the date, Imt I think it was aecpiired 
subsequently to the Saugor and Nerbudda ter- 
ritories. , 

1173. Will you be good enough to state what 
arrangements have been made wuth*regard to the 
several districts of the Central Provinces, for the 
purpose of assessing ^he land revenue, taking 
them in any convenient order that you please ? — 


Will it be suffielent if I cmninence from tho 
formation of the C/eptral Provinces, or should I 
go back to the North A\^est Provine^os ? 

1174. Will you tell us as much as is necessary 
to enable us to understand what was the state of 
things before you made your settlement? — 
W^lien the Sangor-Nerbudda territories were 
.acquired by tho North West Provinces, short 
term Hettlcmonts wore made on what were called 
fanning leases, varying from three to five 
years, and ultimately a 20 years’ settlement was 
made, 

1175. Wore those farming leases made with 
an individnal for the village, or with the village 
in gross? — They were made with the individiiab 
Formerly, under the Mahrattus, the villages 
were farmed out, sometimes to the old proprie- 
tors, or persons wlio had founded the villages, 
and sometimes to the men who were best able to 
])ay the revenue ; and on our acquiring them 
these fanners, or liolders, received a lease of the 
whole village from the Government, and it was 
considered a fanning lease ; the pro|>rietary right 
being declared tt» vest in Govcrniiieut, and not 
in the farmer ; tlie fanner was considered only 
the lessee of the revenue to (xovernmeiit. 

1176. Were tho cultivators and occupants of 
the lands within the village regarded as owners, 
or in what way were they r^arded ? — -They 
were considered as the tenants of the lessee ; but 
their status depended a good deal on wliat their 
condition had been formerly. If the cultivators 
had been very strong formerly, then they were 
.almost in the condition of proprietors ; but if the 
farmer hafl founded, or long held the village, and 
had settled the cultivators in it, and regularly 
realised rent from them, then the position of the 
occupants was little better than that of touants, 
wliilst the farmer might be regarded as the land- 
lord ; but he nominally was only the Govern- 
ment lessee, and he contracted for the Govern^ 
nient revenue for a certain number of years, and 
made his collections from the actual occupiers. 

1177. Did the Government prescribe any 
rules between the lessee and the occupant, or 
did they not interfere between them ?-^t first 
they did not interfere at all. 

1178.Wlum 
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1178. AVhcn di(J llioy begin to interfere be- 
tween the lessee uiul occupant A 20 
years’ settlement whs made in 1834, or 1836, and 
tluring the period of that settlement the North 
West Gt»vcrrimcnt began to make Inquiries on 
grievances being brought forward by Ibe culti- 
voiors, 01’ tenauta, and certain rules were laiil 
down by the North West Hoard of Revenue to 
bo followed in inveetigating tlu'se eomphiints, 
but nothing really efteetual was (h»ne until the 
re-settlemeut of the I’ruvinces, which eaine on 
m 185G. 

llTli. What was done then ? — Then a c(Kie <-1’ 
rules was drawn up hy the North West ( tovern- 
iiKjlil, stating the prineqdes on which the settle- 
ment Avas to be made. 

1180. ^Vlll yon state, Rbortly, tlu^ pnrj>ort *»f 
those rules? — This is merely with releivnee to 
the Saiigor-Ner]>udda territories. ^I'lie first rule 
lahl down was, that the (lovornment wonl<l jio 
longer be regarded as the pro[>rietor ; llial any 
right that was considered to vest in (iovernnient 
was given u}), and the )»roprielarv right was 1o 
be conierred on those who could jn-uve the best 
title. Jf the lessee, the pei'son who lind the 
lease from (ioverninent, eonid prove an old he- 
reditary title, that- bis an<-<‘stor.s liad founded the 
estate, or that be bad re<*eive<l if in ^erv lanl 
order and bad re-estahlislual it, <»r liad eimst‘d 
much hind to he bnujglo under cultivation in it. 
or had sjient large sums ol' money in its impnoe- 
ment, and liad e\t‘rcised (!onsideral>le ]Miwi r over 
the teniints, then be was de(?lared the al)solnf< 
proj>rle1ov of the village; if be C(»iil(l not jirove 
that, but still eon Id provti that lie bad done a 
good d(!al for the village, and ii*, c?(»neoiinlanily 
with liiin, there >vrre oee-npants wlio bad Ixdd ;k- 
long as ln‘ had lield, and who liad not been niiioh 
interfered with by him, and who Inid improved 
their land and sjient immey in its improxwaneio, 
aiul had held a jinsllimi generally superior to 
that of ordinary enltivators. then lliese \a*eu[>iers 
wore deelare<i projirietors <d‘ (heir sevt ial hold- 
ings; and the res! of the village, that is in say, 
the land held by tenunts-iit-will, and theimeulli- 
vated portion, was made o\’er m tin* les ('c, jiro- 
vided, as 1 said before, that lie eonid prove that 
he had done something for tin* villagi* ; lliat )u.‘ 
had brought it into order, and so on. J»nt if he 
eonid not ])rove an oid liereditarv title, or that 
he hud dom^ inin-h for the villag<‘, and if (here 
wore a number of enhi\iitorN in (In' village who 
had held before he got the villago, (»r had held 
in a mcasnvc independently of Inm, or had done 
much for the village, or if it eonid be pnoed that 
the lessee bad given np the village for iirreais of 
rcvouue, then be was not coiisi<iered to have a 
title to the proprietary riglit, hut each oi* these 
cultivators was declared jiroprietov of his Indding, 
and the rest of the hind held by tenunts-at-wiil, 
and the common land of the village, was made 
over to the whole of these old cultivators, who 
were funned into a village community. 

1181. That being the state of things, were you 
employed to make a further settlement ? — Those 
were the orders laid down by the North West 
Government; these orders were in a measure 
carried out up to I8r>7, and the measurements 
’also were being carried on when the niutinjr 
broke out; but not very much was clone until 
1861, when the provinces were formed into a 
chief comiiiiftsioncrshij). Then the matter w'ae 
regularly taken up, and these cases were gone 
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into by the settlement officers, the cases were 
decided and rights conferred. 

1182. On the creation of the Coiitrul Pro- 
viiiecs no ucav orders were issued ? — iSo; simply 
these onlciswere all (‘olle<*le(l together, and pub- 
‘ lished ill the iorni of a seltlemont eoilc, and wc 
were directed to carry tluan out. 

118.3. (an you state what has Ixon done 
towards the carrying mit o] this new s<‘llIo- 
mcul; has it. been entirely I'.ompleted in tbo 
Sangor-Nerbndila tcri‘itori<\s ? — Ves; cntijuly 
eomplcted. 

lis t. Wha.( lias lieen the efiect that iijion 
the disposition of the IuimI ; havi* \ on divested 
the (iovernment ol* all proprietary right and 
posSi‘sslon now in those provinces — Yes, almost 
entirely : tliere are few stales remaining in 
which proprietary rights vest- in ^ioxermnenl, 
from there heing no one who is (‘oiu-idered en- 
titled to the right. 

MS"). Have yon, under that s\sl<‘in, dealt 
witii all tin* nniMMUipied land in the Sangor- 
Nerbudda lerrit(»ries ? - Ve.^, under tluil nih* 
and under another rule, hy which order.s were 
laid down hy the ('hief Coinmlssiinim* (hadarlng 
that as a g(*neral ndi^ tlie. who](' tif the waste 
hind wiiie.li had formerly hec'ii c'on.Mclered as 
nominally jillaeh(‘d to a. \lllage was not to he 
given 4»ver in proprleiary right to thesi* jieoph* ; 
that uiilesslh<‘y iNmld ]n*o\e mon^ tlian a nominal 
pos.session of these waste lands, th(‘y wen? to re- 
eeive only as niindi waste land as was considered 
.'^nifiifn*!!! to enable tluan to carry on the vilhige; 
a niaxitnnin being ii\e<l id* 2d0 per cent, of the 
cultivation, and all tln^ n^sl was considered ns 
waste land belonging to (.Iovernment, w liieh tlu^ 
(iov(‘rnni(*nt reserves to ilselt*. and grants out, 
ajid s(‘lls under llic vvasle-land rnh‘S, and brings 
it niidm- <‘liiirg;e. All that is so iniK’li lami 
to (he goufi when (iovernment. likes to di.* pose 
of it. 

('an you tell ns a])[»ro.ximalely how 
irnieli land of (hat character reinaiii.*- available 
1o he. granted out as waste land? — "J’here are now 
(iovernment waste lands to the amount ol about 
]6,(KM) sijiiare miles In the (.’entral .Proviin’cs ; 1 
eannol toll you tlm amoiiiit in tin' Sangoi*-]S er- 
budila territories se])arat<‘]y . 

I ls7. . 4 \ large portion of that is in the Sangor- 
Nerbiidda ((rritories, is it not? — A cojisiderahlc 
jiortiun ; I should say that I’rom abont oiie-filtli 
to one-sixth of tlic total an-a is J lovi'minenf 
waste, ami fiV 4 *-sl\th.s is ciiliivatod land, 4iJ)d 
land Ii 4 ‘ld liy the projn ielors o-f llie enltivali'd land. 

11S8. (’an you slate to the (.hmnnitiee wljat 
has been tin* elliM’l ol ihiis last r(.*-*setllemenl on 
the bind revenm* ; has it increased or diiniiiished 
the land revenue?— Without refmTing to figures 
] eonhl noi tell yon Imw' mneh it has iuereased 
in the HaugoT’-Norhudda territory ; certainly it 
has increased it, and ibr llie wdii.>le of llie Central 
Provinces it has Inereaseil it about 1 2 per cent., 
but the iiie.rciise in ibe Saiip*r-.Nerhnddit 
territurics lias been cbielly c<»nliin'd 1o loni 
diKlrieds. Two districts, Saugnr and Dnmoli, 
were iioloriuusly over-assessed under the lormer 
Bcltlcmcnl, and entirely hvoki' down, and the 
people left the country, and there W'us 
iiuicb distress, and a considerable r(*duclion luid 
to be granted hi those districts, so that the large 
cnbancoinent which was imposed on two or threo 
of the richest districts in the jiiovincc has been 
brouglit down very much by the reduction whicli . 
bad to be granted in those other districts. 

II 4 4- 1189. For 
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64 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

116!). For wlmt period has the ro-settlement 
been nmiU^ ; ih it in pcrj>etuity ? — No;, for the 
greater ]»ortion of the Saiigur-Nurbudda terri- 
tory, it for 1^0 ycart?. 

Ih that a fixed fiottlomont for all the 
five-sixths in the hands of occupants and pro- 
priotore, or is there any possibility of increase 
during the thirty years of that portion of the 
land revenue y—Iso posHibilit.y of increases 
during the eurreney of the settlement, except 
from lapses f»F rent, free land. 

1191, Thsit would be a recognition rather of 
grant H that were found to exist at. the occu]>atioii 
of the country? — Yi?s; there arc two kinds of 
grants; there arc perpetuity grants which are 
mostly religious grants in favour of temple?, and 
endownn^nt.s and tlie other.s arc granbs for ser- 
vices, and such things, lif‘c grants. The religious 
grant.? arc mostly ('xcinptcd from revenue in per- 
petuity; (he service grants are only exempted 
for the life of the occupant, or somclimc.K for tivo 
Jivc.s. 

And were all these grants carefiilly 
examined? — At the settlement they were; that 
was one of the operations of the settlement, to go 
carefully into the rent free tenures, and to dccidci 
which w(TC to be rclca.^^i.cl, and which were to bo 
resumed. 

noib Can you st3U{‘. the amount of grants that 
were reeognised for cxcanption for ten years? — 
Tlu^ aiiionnt for the (.V’lilral .Provinces altogether 
released is ahont. a twelfth of the rcAonuc. 

1191. Then those lands wbie.h have Hinitcd 
grants will come under (‘lairgc, you think, alto- 
gether ill about 2.J years ? — Yes. 

I I9o. Th<‘n llie only incrcasi* of land revenue 
that can arise in the ftaugur-Niirbudda territories, 
will be from llic taking up of the wa.stc laiuls, 
and the laji.se of the grant.s? — Ye.*^; unless ytm 
include anylliing that luiglit accrue from the 
mauagemont (»f the f<)rc.sls, which is. also ecui- 
nccted with that. 

1190. Is that fore.st (jucstion a large one ?— 

1 mean that these waste hind.s are now lield and 
managed hy the district o^^^ccr^ 3 , and thcr(‘ is a 
considerable rcveniui nliicli i.^ already realisc<l 
from them, alanit 30,000/. a year; they were, 
withdrawn from the village areas, and were eon- 
eidenal as (Toverameiit wa.^^te lands, 

1 197. Arc grant.? made by the ( Jovennnent of 
the right of cutting timber in the ftme.Mis? — 
Yes; 2 >art them arc excluded as (Jovernment 
forOsts ; and as to the iTst a considerable revenue 
is realised fjom Icttnig out tJic huid for grazing 
pnrj»os(?s, and also from annually l(Uising out tlic 
right to collcjet miscellaneous fore.st produce, 
whieli bring.? in altogether more than .'10,000/, 
a year; and we are introducing a new system 
wbieli may, 1 tliink, reaidl in a considerable 
increase of rev(?iiue from that s<iuree. 

119H. What is the state of the Nimar district; 
is it in a ditnircut condition from the Sangor- 
Nerhiidda districts ? — The coiidit ions arc pretty 
miieli tlie^ same, ]>iit the former settleinent was 
rather different ; there was a 20 years’ settlement 
made there, 1 think, about 10 years ago, and 
that settlement still has to run, so that the re- 
assessment of the Kimar district was not so com- 
plete as that ol*the Saugor-Nurbudda territories, 
and the fjuestion of the tenures was more gone 
int<^ than the actual Government revenue re- 
assessed. 

1199. 1b it then to be rc-a.?sefi8od at a future 
perio<l ?— The Govornment have ordered thattlio 
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revenue, as now revised at ^he re-scttleihent, is 
to hold ggod until the expiration of the 20 years’ 
settlement, which has been extended over part 
of the Nagporc Provinces. The 30 years docs 
not extend over the whole of the Central I^ro- 
vinces ; pari is for 20 years. 

1200 . In other respects is tlie Nimar settlement 
just the same as the others? — Yes; the only 
difference was that the revision of the revenue 
was not so complete as in the others. 

1201. AVill you state what has been done with 
the Nagporc Province? — AVhen we took the 
country 1‘rom the Itajah in 1854, we found also a 
system of leases from Government existing 
there. 

1202. AVhat was called farming the revenue ? 
—Yes; up to 1861 these leases were granted for 
short jierinds of three years. 

1203. Were they granted separately for each 
village, (H* sometimes for many villages, in one 
farming lca.‘?e? — Not iinfrecpicntly several vil- 
lages were held by one man, but still there was 
a seimraic engagement for each village ; I am 
talking of the ordinary tenures, beeauso there 
were pcojilc who hold lumps of villages, but 
that wa.s on a different tenure altogether, 

1204. AVliat was done by the Government of 
India ini acquiring the jirovinre? — The (lovcm- 
immt of India determined that the same rules 
w1d(*h Itad been ajmlied to tlic Saiigor-Narbudda 
territories, w'erc also to apply to the Nagpore 
lh:ovinc(‘ ; that is to say, the proin’ictary right 
vvas to be thorouglily gone into, and investigated, 
and conferred on wlmevcr could prove the best 
title under the I’ulcs which 1 have mentioned ; 
and some other general rulesS were given, but the 
leading jirineiples were the same. 

1205 . What jirogress has been made in carry- 
ing out tliat setilemeut ? — It has been entirely 
completed. 

1200. How long ago was it completed '/ — With 
regard to the last di.striet, 1 think Govornment 
have not yet sanctioned the settlement; it wasre- 
jiorlod just a.s 1 was leaving, about eight months 
ago. 

1207. You have said that about the same pro- 
jjortion of land was recognised in that province 
as belonging to some person or other, as in the 
other jirovincc? — Yes, 200 per cent, on the 
cubivation wa.s the maximum, and all over that 
towliichthe holder could not prove, an hereditary 
title, or complete and continuous possession, was 
reserved a.s the. Government waste. 

1208. That lias resulted in about one-sixth 
being reserved to the Government? — Yc.s. 

1209. Arc these Government reserves gene- 
rally wooded laud, or land capable of cultivation, 
or iiill districts that eaniiot be cultivated? — 1 
should say jicrliaps a seventh or eighth of it con- 
sists of large forests, wdiich have been reserved 
spoedally under the forest rules, and arc Goveru- 
nient reserved forests now. 

1210. And they form jiart of that 40,000/. a 
year which you have mentioned ?— Ye.s ; that is, 
between 7,()00 /. and 8,000 /. a year is realised 
from the resVirved forests, and some 31,500/, 
from the Gort w’astcs ; and I should say that- a 
good portion of the Gort waste consists of rich 
culturable land. 

1211 . Then we may take it that there is a 
limit to any increase of revenue, except as this 
laud comes under re-BCitlement ? — Yes; no very 
large increase of revenue can be looked f(»r until 
the next revision of settlement; though, as I 

said 
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said before, 1 hope to realise a considerable sum 
by the introduction of a new system of adminis- 
tering these Oort wastes. 

1212. When will the re-settleincnt begin; 
alxmt how many years hence? — It will coni- 
uience about 1885, about 16 years hence, 13ut 
there is one point which I should just explain. 
For a p<a*tion of the Nagpore Frovince (lovern- 
inent decided, and also as to one or two distrie-ts 
of the Saugor-Nurbudda territories, that the 
settlement should only be for 20 ye;irs. It was 
considered that the province w as in a transition 
state, and that the effect of the railways and 
otlier iinpi*i>veinents could not be told just at pro* 
sent, and that a 30 years’ settlement was too 
loiip; ; and it was therefore decided I hat all the 
districts not then settled, that is to say, four or 
five years ago, should l)e settled for 20 years 
instead of 30. Akmt a fourth of the province 
is settled for 20 years only. 

1213. A considerable porlicm of the land 
revenue wdll be re assefi8c<l at ilio end of 15 years 
therefore? — Yes, about a finirth of it. 

1214. Is there much property granted out in 
rent-free tenure in tlu* JSagpore territories? — 
Mo, not more I thiuk tluin in the other; it is 
about the same. I should say for the whole pro- 
vince it is about a Iwclftli. 

1215. There will be no increase except by the 
re-settlement, or the bringing into cultivation 
and assessment of the waste lands? — And the 
lapse of tliese rent-free tenures which have Ir'cii 
granted for lif •. 

121(j. Is there much disposilion now to tuk(! 
lU) the waste lands in the Central Provinces ? - 
Tlien^ was at first rather a disposition ; .si'vcral 
large Imidliolders came forward, and boiiglu 
considerable portions; but the result has mU 
been sutisfaciory. 

1217. When you say bought/’ what do yon 
mean ? — They fcought it under the waste hrid 
rules. Government fixed a certain price, whi *li 
wnis two and a half mp'oes an acre, for <’.crtain 
districts, and one and a half lor other di^t^iets, 
which vras considered the minimum. It was jmt 
up at that to auction, and if any one bid more 
than the man who wanted it, and be did not out- 
bid them, they got it; if otherwise, he got it. 

1218. What did they buy ! — The [uoprietary 
right in the land. 

1211). Free from taxation for ever? — Ves, tliat 
was the w^nste land rule, viz., I hat it slionld be 
free for ever from payment of any land lax. 

1220. Mr. Ff/wceil.] J’bey ls)ugbt tli<i free- 
hold?-- Ves, the positive freeliold. 

1221. C/iairman*] People have freehold land 
in this country, but still they pay taxes for it ? — 
Nor do I apprehend that the rule 1 refer to a))ovo 
would exempt them from any otlnr than llie 
land tax. 

1222. Is there an exjiress stipulation in the 
deeds that they shall never bo subject to any 
taxation?—! tnink you will find in the rules 
promulgated by Sir Charles Wood that they 
were to be lialdo to no payment of any land 
revenue at all, or, in other wonls, tliat the land 
tax wuis redeemed in perpetuity ; but 1 know of 
no stipulation that they shall never be subject to 
any taxation of any hind. 

1223. Are tliosc rules still in force?—! do 
not know that (Tovernment have actually re- 
scinded them ; for the Central Provinces I 
proposed to Governmetft that they should be in 
abeyance, os I found that they were not working 
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very satisfactorily, and they are in abeyance ; 
no order hud come from the (Tovermnent w lion 
I left as to wliat should be done. 

1224. Mr. /?. Do they pay road 

ecss?--^ Y<‘s, they pay road ooss. But 1 am talk- 
ing of the lurtual Government laml rovonuo, as 
wc know' it in India ; I am talking of the Gc»vcrn- 
incnl waste land rules for tiio W'hole of NtTthcrn 
I ndia. 

1225. C/fn/rwm/,] Do you know' W' he th or those 
rules were made under an Act of the Legis- 
lative Council?- 1 could not say (h;il. 

1226. W iis the (picslion ever raised in India 
whether the (lovenior (lencral poysesx.d tlie 
power of doing anything of tin* kind ?- \o, 1 do 
not rceolleei hearing lhal disciis.-^i d. 

1227. I moan whether the G(»vernment in 
India, with or wdlhout the sanction (»f the Secre- 
tary of Slate, |)osfiessed tlie jxnver of binding the 
l^egislatiire not to levy a lax upon the land? — 
The rules that T am referring lo w ere not rules 
of the Governmont i»f Imlla, hut orders of the 
Seerclary of Slate ; 1 do not; recollect the sub- 
ject having been discussed. 

1228. Has much land been sold undm* those 
rules in the Central Provinces ?— Ves, a ceti- 
sidcrable amount lias been sold; liu'.kily w't‘ Imve 
got 8(ane portion of it liack again ; tlie peo]>le 
failed to pay up their instalments, and wi; have 
got good largo lumps liaek again ; I remember 
some gootl large tracts, liowt^vcr, that have gone. 

1229. What is tin* land assessment upon cuUi- 
vatable laml g< nerallv in the Central Pr(*vincds? 

average^ r:ile for the wdiole of tin' Central 
Pro^ inches, 1 tliink, is about In. an acre; Inil 
tbeij that imdndes a groat deal of very poor 
bind; [larl of it is n)>liill eomitry, wn»rl!i little or 
nothing: and 1 slionld say, deducllng land wliicb 
is hardly more than nominally cnltlvated. that 
tlie average rate on fairly cnltiva1<‘d bind in the 
Central Provinces Nvould he from 1 .v. 6 d. t>» 2s, 
an acre, 

J230. Do yon mean black soil hind, wdien yon 
sp(*ak of fairly cultivated land? — Ves: ami such 
land as then* is In tiu’ (’cut nil Provinces. 

1231. When you sjicak of that assessment of 
land aetiially under cultivation, is it not the jirac- 
tice in the Central Provinct‘.s t<» exhaust tlie soil 
by repeated cn>j).s, and llnm to hu the land lie 
fallow ( — Yes, it is ]»artly so; and it is the prae- 
tiee in the (’entral IVovinees to exhaust it, atid 
still go on cultivating it. fn the (’eiitnd Pro- 
vinces, in what is known as the Nm'btidda A^ilh*y, 
you see land that looks first rate, and yet It ^ery 
Rcldoin gives more than live or sixibld of the 
seed on an average. 

1232. Kejioatedly cropped without mannving? 
— Yes ; ami the black soil is not very favourable 
for irrigation, it is apt to clog and g( t muddy, 
and tlie scmhI rots in it. 

123.3. Then there is a c.onsid<‘rab]o portion of 
the eultiv.-ited land lying fallow' ahvavs ? - Tin re 
is a consi4(irable portion of it.; in my statcnnmtis 
Inelueled all fallow land in the cultivated area. 

12.34. Does the tenant |)HV his land r('\emi0 
for tlie year, both on tlie lam) under actual crop, 
and fin the fallow' ?— Yes. 

1235. Sir (\ 1’liere is a licidmg 

in your st^ttmicnt, “ (!idllviitif»n unduding 
fallow,” is tlicrc not ? — Ves. There arc 
two kinds of ftllow ; tlicre is the fallow that iB 
in<‘rcdv thrown out in rotation, ami there is land 
that is regularly thrown <uit of eullivalion for a 
number o( years. Much of the land in India Is- 
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very pool*, and will not bear cro^is for above two 
or three years, and then lias to lie by altogether 
for several years. That would come under the 
Iieadiiig of Lately thrown out of Cultivation;” 
that would not be fallow land. 

1236. Chairmaii.^ Can you tell me what jiro- 
jxirtiou the jiricc of the laud tliat was 8t»ld in the 
manner that you have slated, bore to the revenue, 
clmrgod for one year upon similar land; how 
many years multiple it was? — In the rich dis- 
tricts, lor instance, Iloshuiigabad and Nursing- 

i iorc, througli wduchihe (ireat Indian Pcningula 
Liailway ruiivS, it is sold for very large sums; 
that has been sold, 1 should say, for from eight 
years up to 15 years’ juirchase, and even higher 
than tlial;. 

1237. It would seem also to liavc been sold 
lower? — In the hill (lifatri(!ts, which is where the 
land is generally bought, because it is bought 
for |»asturage purposes, it is not unfrequeiitly 
sold at lillle above the minimum price iLvcJ by 
(lOvernineiU. at from 3.s*. to 5 a-. au acre. 

123‘i. LJui what would have, been the rate of 
asse.^sincnr. put upon that land, supposing it had 
been land in ordinary occupation at the time of 
the setlleinent ? — AVitli regard to the land which 
l am talk’uig of, whk-li fetched lilths more fhaii 
the minimum |)rk-e jixeil by (jo\ ernmont. 1 lliink 
you eoulcl hardly liavc jiut any assessment at all 
on that. The people already have more tliuii 
tliey could cultivate, and it would be useless to 
tliein ; they could do noibing with it, and there 
is no one there to t-ako it up; so that Govern- 
ment would in reality, for a great number of 
years, ujitll the provinces have a much denser 
Kipulatioii than now, liavc got nothing from the 
ajid. 

J23fb Kxeejit for forest or grazing jmrjioses? 
—Yes, wlijcli Government now realises in the 
form of the forest j-evenne from that. What 
(iov<!nuiiept now realises in the form of forest 
revenue, I do not think would he on au average 
above 2(L or 3r/, an acre. 

1210. But wJint would he the motive for 
giving 3 a. au acre lor that land ?— Because they 

f ’ot flit! jirojirietary right in it ; then, too, tlicy 
lad a right of pasturing tln'ir cattle on it; many 
oi* ihcni held large herds of cattle, and a good 
deal of that was jiurtdiascd by Euiojx-ans who 
had an idea that tlie value of land nould increase 
in the Central Provinces much more than it has 
doiit!. 

1241. Itt was for speculative iiurposes that 
the*/ ])urehased it? — Tl'es ; they have gone to 
out-of-the-way jdaccs and jiurchased land, and 
paid these small juices; but where land has lain 
in the midst of cultivated tracts, the villages 
Lave come forward and ])aid from 10 to 15 years’ 
purchase for it, and higher still. 

1242. But would tlu*y not in the same way 
liav(i paid a land revenue c<p4al \o the interest of 
their money if they had l)een allowed to lake it 
up at that rate ?— Yes; they lost it hecaiise tlicy 
could not prove a sullieicnt.ly good title to have 
it made over to them in projirietary right; hut 
still, as it was near to their villages, and tliey 
wdshed to jn-event other jieople from getting it, 
they were prepared to come forward and buy it 
at a good price. ^ 

1243. Mr. Tlio freehold of that 

has been bought? — Yes, all on the same 
principle. 

1244. C/iairnum,’] It amounts to this then, 
that the Government was selling the revenue of 


the country at from eight to 15 years’ purchase ? 
— Yes. ^ 

1245. That, however, is not going on now, I 
understand? — I cannot be eertaiu whether the 
Government have rescinded the rules ; but I 
jiropoBcd myself, in the Central Provinces, that 
they should be in abeyance, and they were in. 
abeyance when I left. 

1246. Are there any outlying districts in the 
Central Provinces which do not come within the 
ordinary territories, and which are specially ad- 
ministered ; for inetance, wild districts? — Yes, 
there are 15 feudatory ships, \vc may^ call them ; 
tracla held by seiiii-independent chiefs who have 
been given certain political powers, and who 
pay some nominal, and some a considerr’hle 
amount of tribute to Government ; but still 
nothing like what would be the Government 
revenue. 

J247. You do not go behind those chiefs, but 
they manaf>e their territories themselves -They 
manage their territories; they have certain 
criminal jvud civil powers given them; they can 
iin])rIsoii, and thc}^ cun even pass sentenco of 
death, euhjoek to the ctnfinnaimn of the Chief 
Commis.^nonor ; hut their revenue power is un- 
limited, and we do not interfere with it so long 
us they j)ay their Irlhuie, and no great complaint 
is made against them. II’ they are complained 
against, an inquiry is made, aiul they are warned 
not to offend again, 

1218, Is there any considerable extent of 
mineral la’operty 8U|)posed to exist under the 
surface, in the Central Provinces? — There is a 
(tonsiderahlti amount of coal in various pt>rtions. 
of tl)e province. 

1241). Does the Government claim for itself 
all the minerals? — Yes; the Government has 
reserved to itself all the minerals; and it is an 
exjness stipulation in tlmse >vaste land rules, 
and one that is thoroughly understood, that the 
la-oprietary right conferred in these waste lands 
does not confer a right to the mlnerahs, 

1250. In regard to the general scttlcincnt of 
the country, is it considered that the Govern- 
incnt reserves to itself all rights in minerals? — 
Yes. 

1251. is it at present deriving any revenue 
from mineral rights ? — There is very little at 
pro’ciit, hut I think there is likely to be a cou- 
siderahle revenue from the eoal discoveries in 
the Chanda district, and various other districts. 
I think the future td’ the country with reference 
to minerals is very promising indeed. 

1252. With regard to the townlands, arc all 
those settled on the same j)rmciple as the agri- 
cullunil lands, or docsa the Government make 
imy special asscssnieiit for land occupied by 
hoiiBcs in towns and villages? — Government has 
not made any si>ccial assessment, and in the 
Central Provinces the proprietors who hold tlic 
lease of the land in which the town is situateil 
are not geamrally in the habit of realising any 
ground rent; but in other parts of India, in the 
North West Provinces, they do do so; but at 
the same time the Government realises from 
noii-agriculturalistH a kind of house tax, a kind 
of trade tax, which might perhaps be con- 
sidered u j'ceognition of the uovernment right. 
Still it is not ui all a form of land revenue ; it is 
n local tax, peculiar to the Central I^rovinccs, 
culled “ Pandhari,” not a land tax in any way. 

1253. That is a kind if license tax ? — Yes. 

1254. That is not assessed on the value of the 

bouse, 
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grain, to the railway. Therefore 1 think that 
ii5i# l^ere no iand revenue on Bitee of ^wo are justified in not reckoning on the con- 
boueea or cuHUageB?~^ll gardetia^ tiiiuancc of the high pricca which wo now 


ate aBBe«aed» and that cornea under the land 
revenue; all land cultivated is fi8aee»sed; hut 
wa»te khd and buildings are, is 

not aeeesfiejd, • 

Sir C. You recollect, no 

dbpbt, that bjr Lord Canning’s rules about the 
0 ^ wasto; lands, the lands were sold at a 
n^l price per me that the rahiL- 

jmm wjas 

1Aj 7> '.iLord Canning allowed the land to be 
adyoue wh to buy it at a fixed 

0 r|^ per Acre ;^ut before those ruh's had been 
ill operation,, Sir Charles Wood rosciiuled 
th^j and orAcredit to be sold by auction ; but 
as tp the wastg? land that you speak of as having 
been ftoid, was that sold by auction ?— Yea, all 
by auction. Lord Canning’s rules were never 
applied to tlie Central IVovinces, so far as I 
knom; they were rescinded long before I went 
there, For' the Central Provinces the same rate 
was fixed, iiatnely, 3s, an acre; but it was cou- 
iidered that the Hill districts were so n(K>r 
that ;tbcy never would realise the 5 .v.; and in 
those days *tho permanent sottlement was loijked 
on with favour, and therefore the price was re- 
duced from 5 s. to 3 s. IVir certain districts. 

1258. You consider tlie assessiuent lu the 
CeUrtoal Provinces light?— I do not consider it 
too light at all; and I think I am prejinrcd to 
shpw that it is not too light, because, although 
rate may be very light, still the onhari<ioment 
has been something enormous, in many estates 
^ in the Central Provinces wc have doubled and 
trebled .the revenue ; but the nuwon why tlie 
rath contimios so low, and the euliauccinoiit over 
ifee whole province does not exceed 12i p<3r cent, 
is; that the whole oi’ the Central I’rovineos for- 
merly were not lightly assessed, portions of 
them, the Saugor and Diimoh districts, wore 
yory much over-osaesaed ; other district h were 
highly lisscssed, and only certain jiortimm were 
lightly assessed. My experience h tiiat yon 
cannot double, or treble, or quadruple a man’s 
fixation all at once ; that ii a man lias been 
accustomed to live on a cei^tain income for a 
certain number of years, you cannor halve that 
all at once.; his marriage expenses and so uii are 
regulated &cct)rdiiig to his im‘.oaic, and although 
ho may be a umn who ought not to be rccelviug 
more dmn a certain income a year, and may be 
getting double what bis neighbour does, you 
cannot .go and reduce him at oucc a hali', and 
bring him dc^wu to his neighbour, or you bring 
him to ruin ; and therefore the rorfult was, that 
fdthough, we imposed a very large enhancement 
in particular co^s, we w<jpe not able to bring the 
■Average beyond the point which I have stMted. 
But there w not the slightest doubt, I think, that 


• realise. 

1239* But I mean that, comparing the i 
ment as it falls on the cultivated land in the 
Central Provinces witli tlie rate per acre in the 
North Western Provituroa ami (.)udo, it. appears 
light? — It is very light, looking at it that 
way, I am quitt* willing to admit ; but then, first 
of all, at least half or two-lhirda oi* tbo laud in 
*tlie Cenliiil Provinces is very poor index'd, the 
cultivation being m^xt to nominal ; and as to a 
great pension of what looks very good, our seitle- 
ment. officers went carefully ink) the question, 
and found that it did not roalise in an ordinary 
year more thiiu live or sixfold ; you cannot realise 
a high rcveiiiK'. from that. 

1260. Chairman.] Tliat arises from t.Iie want 
of proper cultivation, docs it not? — Vev, our 
cultivators in the Central Provinces cannot be 
compared with those of Oude or the Nortli West 
Provinces. 

1261. Can you tell the Committee wli.it is the 
yield of the soil which now produces si. \ Ibid, 
when it is really well cultivated? — Tiiei-.^ i.s one 
of the ecttlement offie.cr's reports, *th(i Ho.shunga- 

^ bad Settlement RcpoiM., which describes certain 
expcriirnnits, and shows that the yield went up 
to 25 arwl 3tklbl(l ; certainly 1 think the ]>i'{nlucc 
might be trebled, ami quadrupled, if tlie laud 
were properly manured, and so on, 

1262. Sir C. WinfffirM,] Jhit in many districts 
of the (hnitral Provinces llie population is very 
sparse is it not? — Yes; even in the very ricliest 
district of tlie Central Provinces, Nagpore, 
the number of iulnihitants to the square mile, 
taking large inties and ovcrytliiug Into caltjula- 
tUm, IS only 172. Now, in the North Western 
Provinces you go up to 400 or 5n() to a scjuaro 
mile; in the Mundla district it is 43 to the 
square mile. 

1263. Is the railway com pie led from Jiildiul- 

pore to Nagi/orc ?— No ; llicro is no railway ]u*o- 
jected there. , 

1264. Mr. fionrkr.] As regards the rules that 
you have spoken of*, umler wliat rules did you 
carry out the .scttlcnuMii with which yon have 
be<ui connected ?— For the Saugor and Nerluidda 
territories, under the rules jiroiuuigatcd by tlio 
North West Board’ of lieveiine, and ii»r*tho 
Nagporo Province, under the rulc.s promulgated 
by the (Joverniiient of India, which were in a 
great measure conlirmatovy of those of the 
North Wc.'^t. They were tlie North West rules 
made applicalile to the Nagporcj Province. 

1265. Were those rules fraincil l)y the Govern- 
ment of India, or were they framed by the 
(jK)vcrnment at homo? — Tli(3y were framed by 
the Government of India as iar as I know: 
they probably were reported to the (h>urt of 


in the next ecttlemcmt there will be a very large Directors ; but I really cannot say. 

-onhanocwieiit of the revenue in the Central Pm- 1266. Now, under the Mahratftis the indi- 
vixxcee. A-Hother reason is. this : Ahat when the viduab hud no proprictarv rights in tlie land at 
AettlOmeiit was i^adci the effect of ojiening up all, had they?— Well, it ia the fa.sliion to sajr 
tailwaya and othiir commumcatione in the Cen- that they hai no proprietary right. My idea m 
tral, Pnivincee was not known and felt^ it was that they had nearly as strong a right under the^ 
, Anoei^am what the effect of opening ihm up Mahrattas as Viy other form of native govern- 
and olfen now I ain^ xu>t tnent The Malirattas, as rulers, looked very 
die Central Provinces olotcly after the admiuietration of *tlie revenue, 
d p^xnanent at all ; the .iiiitl- and consequently under them the rights of kind- 

" bialjr ee«tam districts through whiifii ; holders and all other occupiers of land may have 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 12 . been 
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MINITTJBS OF EVIjOilTCK TAEEK bIBFOB® 

Mr./. JST. been very luucli over-ritlJen ; bntfltill I conrider Govommont have passed on it| but I proposed 
Morris, tbai tlic did oxi<3t in some form or another* that m that instance that ithc^ld be the way in 
1267. Theij It is not correct to say tliat ihe ^ which a portion of the interest should be pidd 

(Jovorninent of India, under the old rides, till the railway poid for itself* * 

alwuysiliad the proprietary right? — No; -noim- 1274. Mr. J3. You have stated that 

}ailly the proprietary right vested in Govern- if the cultivation improved in the Central Pro- 
inent, and all the Govenmient did was to say, vinces in maiiy parts, the produce of the land 

tljc right shall no longer vest in us nominally; would be very largely iucreased; the land re- 

we will give it (»ver to those to whom it renfly veiiu^; settlement was, presume, based upon 
beloiig|, jujd who we think have the best title. the actual j)roducc at the time the <settleinent 

120S. Are the ])roprietary rights in the waste was made? — It was based upon the actual pro- 

lands sold in the same way as of the other lands cluce, on what we considered the land capable of 

which liavc been settled ? — Yes ; proprietary producing at the time tlie settiement was made* 

right and everything is sold just in *1110 same* 1275. On what it actually did prince ?-*- 
wiiy, inoludlijg the revenue riglit, as regards the Yes. " " 

(iovcrurncut demand. 1276. It was not made with preference to any 

126f). lias the produce of the couutrlcs probability of improvement by improved oultiva- 

Ibrougli whicli iho railways run vei*y much in- tion ? — It was considered that to got improved 

creastxl in price sijice the railways have been cultivation you would have to spend a cousider- 
nuulc ? •”- Very much in the Nerbudda Valley, able amount of capital, and that the people were 
Hut 1 think, as T was saying just now, that the to get, the benefit of that capital during the term 
great rise in }>rice cannot be considered j»erma- of tlic settlement. 

iiciil . T think tliat as the country further off 1277. The eet-tJement was in fact made on the 
comes under the influence of the railway, morc^ basis of the actual produce ? — Yes. 
grain will come to the railways, and the price* 1278. Would the enhancement of the produce 
will be lowered at the railway itsedf; still there arising from bettor cultivation more than repre- 
is a. veiy great Increase. sent tlie fair return on the capital necessary to 

1270. lias the <|uestioii ever been raised of produce that better cultivation? — Ycfi, and in 

taxing those dfttricts loci'diy , in consequence of certain parts of India the return would be large, 
llio rise in the jniec of produce in the district • and the original outlay repaid in the course of a 
through wlilcli the railway jaisses? — It has not few years. But in the Central Provinces it 
been raised exactly in tliat (brm: but .1 sub- would be a slow process ; because, in addition to 
inittcd H proposal for a railway to u vcfry out of the necessity of expending capital, the popula- 
tlie >vay jiart of the country in the .Central tion is so very sparse that you would have to 
l*rovinccK about a yenr ngo, and in making that bring in more cultivators to do much good, % 
propctsal I suggcst(!<l 1(1 the (iovcrninent that the j'hcn your prospective increase of ro- 

giiai'anteed interesf should be pr«.>vid(*<l for by a venue on a rc-settlomcut is to be looked for from 
local tax, to be iinposijd on the district which what ? — It is to be looked for more from rise in 
would be directly and immcdiulely bemdited by prices, and fnnn extension of cultivatum, I think, 
the construction of the railway. fhan from any very great or sudden increaseixi 

1271. Siqiposiug that was carried out ; would the produce of the land, except in one or tlfo 

that b(j looked ujion at all as a breach of faith ways. 1 think if you could introduce large 
between the Government and the j> 0 (»plc with irrigation works, or anything of that kind, then 
whom you liave made tbo i'C.ttlcincut ? — I have you might look for a very large extension of the 
beard it stated that it would j)c, but. 1 do not produce; but I think that as regards such exteiir 
tliink that it would be if’ you could show that sioii as lies within the means of ordinary land- 
thosc jiooplo directly benefited by tlic introduc- holders, the expenditure of the capital, to iiro- 
tion of a railway which did not cxiM, ami w%as ducc that would not be more than repaid by any 
not taken into calculatiou wliou the scltlcmciit extra produce during the term of a longterm 
was miule with them. settlement. 

1272. W lis there any reservation made at the 1280. On a re-settlemcnt when the present 
time of the •general settiement. at all as to irn- Rcttlcment expires, would it be fair to^raise your 
inuifity from other taxation* or special taxation, iiMsossment with reference to the then produce 
Oil tlic land ? — Not tliat I know of; the reserva- arising from good cultivation, and the outlay of 
lion was, us regards tlic Iniid revenue, that the capital? — 'Yes; because I tliinli^ that what they 
laud revt‘nue ."^limdd be paid for a certain numlier w’ould have obtained during these long term 
of years. 1 do not know wind; tlie people may settlements would have repaid them, 
uiulerstand, but lliere was no resorvation that 1281. Then that shows that the return for 
they should not be taxed in a way wliich could this outlay is very much more than the mere in- 
be considered as not land revenue. For instance, icrest on the capital? — It is more certainly. I 
we in the Central Provinces get t wo jicr cent, thought you meant that the return during the 
road cess instead of one, as at the funner settle- term of the settl^’ment would be very much 
mciit, and we get two per cent, educational cess more than the interest and capital (that is original 
instead of one ; and I think in exactly the same outlay) combined. 

w\ay, if yoif could prove that there was any 1282, Do you consider it just tawar4s the cul- 
direct and immediate benefit to those J^cople from tivator, when the rei^settlemeut takes place, that 
any work undertaken by Government, Govern- you should raise your revenue because ho has 
incut might fairly look to a return from them. improved the value of his laiid, by his labour^ 
1278, You do not tlpnk that there would be and by his capital ?— If the increase in the pro- 
anything unjust ih imposing a tax for the purpose duoe is more than repays the value of hii labour* 
of paying the interest of a loan for such objects ? and the vnl^o of -his capital^ then* t think it is 
—1 do not think so; I proposed that this should fair to um^e a modeitite^ exi^ueein 
■ be done witih respect to that railway td which I 1283. xhen pf course ti^re is iudueer 

have Tcfcned; 1 do not know what orders rnentforhim tokyout caidtalwhen theGt^ 
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iii«utwi« td have a share in the return? — But 
,tWe would bo glh inducement if he could Teai:» 
tte entire benefit for 20, to 30 years without pay- ^ 
ing for it, which is the reason why we make a ^ 
longterm settlemciit, and on the expiration of 
the Bottiement^ why a fair share in the I'cturn* 
wae claimed by Government, ^ 

1284. Mr. You^stated, I think, that 

the inferior land in Central rrovinccs was 
generally very badly cultivated ; is tlie more fer- 
tile portion of the land better cultivated gonc- 
ralljr ?— If 16 better cultivited, but still the best 
cultivated land in the Central Provinces is poorly 
cultivated, as compared with good land in other 
parts of India, 

1285. Do you find that in the case of longer 
leasee, such as" 30 years, it is better cultivated 
than under a 20 years’ lease, for instance ? — I do 
not think that the difference between a 20 and a 
80 years’ lease would be much in that reaped; 
but I think that the people would be prepared to 
improve thoir land more under a longterm settle- 
ment, such as 20 years, than under a five years’ 
settioment. There Is a system of irrigation in 
the Central Provinces by embanking their fields; * 
it <? 08 ts money to do this, and under the short 
term settlements they had not done it, but no 
sooner was the long term Hdtlenient maih than a. 
great maiw of them cmljankcvl their fields. 

1286. Where tlie land revenue lias been 
ceded altogether, do you find that that bind is 
better eultivated? — Land of that kind, in t)io 
Central Provincca, has been too lately coded, 
and i», generally speaking, such jioor lain! that 
jreally, I think, there has been little or nothing 
done to it hitherto. It is onW wiihiii tbe last 
few yciirs that they have ever had it. 

1287. Do you think that it would bo proper 
foj? the Govorninerit to undortakfl works of 
irrigation? — ^Certainly, 1. tiiink so; Imt I (!«> not 
think that in the Central IVovimvoH anything 
1)ut a large and coinprehcnsivc work ^^onld be 
much good. There is a work jiropuscd, but the 
last estimate brings it up to above a uiiHIuii, and 
that is the only work that 1 can see likely to 
repay the capital. ’That Avould gi^ e a rel-urn of 
about? percent, I do not think tliat ntlicrs of a 
smaller character would repay more than 3 or 
4 per cent. 

1288. Yon stated that ii road cess, and an 
educational cess, were paid ; >voiiId an additional 
cess for works of irrigation bo considered un- 
just? — ?iro, certainly not ; it would increase the 
produce of the land so much tlial, 1 tlnnb, they 
could pay it^out; of the increased productive 
power of the land. In fact, in this large sehcinc 
of ours, that is how wo propose to repay the 
interest on the capital which the Govcnmiciit 
would advance, by an enhanced ccss, under the 
namp of a water rate, which would vary with the 
different crops grown on tlic land which was 
irrigated. 

1289. Would that have a good intiucyicc also 

on the inferior portions of the soil ? — Yes ; very 
often it would not do so much for the rich 
portioitB of the soil as for the inferior ; much of 
the inferior ^yould, with water applied to it,* 
givei a good crop, which now gives next to 
nothing. . . • . 

12S|0. It Js not from the intrinsic nature of tho 
soil, but from the want of water ^at it is poor? 

. ***^Yes, in some oases; in others it is from tlic 

nature of the soil 

Sir X With regard to 


the land lying fallow (by that I mean dry land), 
hns there been anv means taken by Government 
to ascertain what is the best process of bringing 
it into a' state of fertility, and a proper rotation 
of ejops ? — Experiments have Doen nuado by 
Government officers, but I do not know that 
there has been any sidicmc by Govcrninent at 
all for doing much at present, except that we 
have been trying, in the Coniral Provinces, a 
small^ scheme, which 1 introduced with the 
sanction of Govemmeni, for trying to increase 
the productive jiower of the land, with reference 
to the growth of cotton. Wc have been Intro- 
ducing there a small irrigation scheme to try the 
effect of irrigation and manure combined /with 
regard to cotton. Hitherto wc liad found that 
the two Inid not been employed together suffi- 
ciently, and the combined effect liad not been 
thoroughly tried ; and I got up a small jnojcct 
before 1 left India to try this scheme to which 1 
allude ; but 1 aui sorry to sa)" that it has been 
rejiorted to me, that tlie floods were so great this 
year lliat they waslied nway a part of the cni- 
haukincnt, and the scheme in consequence partly 
failed. 1'hc Cotton Commissioner ami liis as- 
sistants do also SI line tiling in that way. 

J292. There is no dejiarfment of analytic 
clieniistry to ascerlaln the nature of tln^ soils, and 
the manure ri^fpiired Id bring them intn a gomi 
state ol [iroduetion? — No. In the llombay Pre- 
Bideney there is :i depuvtrnenl which asc.ertains 
the ipiality of the soil at the time ol‘ the scjttle- 
inent. 

1293. It does not extend to an anhlytie dc- 
parliricnt No. 

12!M. I speak from my OAvn kn(>wl(*dge ol* 
Ceylon, when^ idl tlie soils have bcM:*n jmalyseil 
with llic greatest eflbct ; yon are aware nl.'-o that 
there are certain model farms In KnmliaslK ami 
near Madras; are yon of opiniini that those 
model farms are a benefit to llio oonntrv ? — Ves, 
a gi'eat benefit ; I do not think we i“in look to 
any immediate result; 1 think it will lake a long 
time before we can gel these ]»eojih* to tiiKe np 
our improvements; or even to think that tli<‘y 
arc improvements. 

1295. Ibil admitting that they will not take 
them up so rapidly, proliahly, as they would in 
this country, is it not a matter of very great iin- 
portanire that in each district, or in many dis- 
tricts, then? should be established a modi l farm, 
not for the purpose of cultivating exotic prodno 
tioiis, but for the improved euilivation jif the 
native ))roductions ? — V'es, certainly : at tho 
same time 1 think that a model farm introdneod 
into each district Avould cost a gretit ileal of 
money, and the eflcet would not be immediate, 
so Ihal the outlay would be considerable at 
first, wifhoiif any ostensible return to show for it- 

1296. Arc you aware that the result of the 
model farm at Madras has been to establish in 
many places tlie cultivation of the gram, as a 
green crop, with the greatest: possible ad> antage ? 
— Yes. 

1297. And also that ' a si mule Trudtijdving 
wlioel which has been ostablisheil there, has been 
adopted in very inan^ cases in the Madras I*re- 
sidcncy, whieJi raisoj? the vratcr tenfold more 
than the oftliiiary wheel ? — Yes, J hav<; licard of 
that ; and Inhere is no doubt that ultimately the 
effects would be very great, and a great material 
benefit would result ; but I think it would be a 
work of tinie,i#iaiid I think that the attention of 
the Government and the Goveihimcnt officers 

1 3 should 
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Bhould he towards improving what we find in amjropriated ?--- Under tJio orders nf Sir 
Marris^ w amongst the people, the natural produets of n'oodi I think, it is funded, v 
•— ^ the country, and not towards introducing exoties ; 13(>6. But in the accounts o? eVory year tlmt 

i8 April that is u liut leads people away ; they ^Bay,m;Wc I have looked into, the sale of waste land is put 
want soinothing that will be of real use to us; down as a portion of the revenue; it is either 
for iii^rtauee^sliow us a mode of cultivation Mmich, expressly stated as one of the Items, or it is put 
instead o(' five -fold of wheat, will bring us ten- down amongstithc miscellaneouB receipts ; are 
fold or lifteon-fold. you quite certain tha| the proeeeds of these safes 

1298. 1 refer to the introduction of Carolina have not been appro)»riatea to revenue ? — I can*- 

rice, and dififcrent sorts of Indian corn ; 1 gather not Bay. I only know the order of Government 
from your reuiarke that you approve of tliose that the proceeds of the sales were to bo funded^ 
cflbrts for improved cultivation? — Y^es, but wdiethor that ordfr has been carried out I 

1299. lu the ct)urse of an irrigation work, or cannot say. 

a road, or a railroad, which you proposed to liJOG. Do you know anything of the system 
carry into a distant part of the country, would it affecting the laud revenue system of India, known 
be possible for the c()lloctor or the leading man as the sale of the klms mohalas?— I think that 

in the country to come to ;i local nogotiati<»n with the khas mehalas are the estates in which the 

the people, by whieli they >voukl bind themselvea jmiprit^tary right.ij have lapsed to Government 

to find the interest of the money, or to repay the through sonic cause or other, through arrears of 
caiiilal within a certain nninhcr of years, at a revenue, (»r from various reasons, and thC Govcm- 
cortain rate ; do ytm tliliik tlnil that could be nient has Ixiconic the proprietor of the land. 
d<im’ l)y ])rivatc negotiation in tlie different dis- 1307. Mr, ii, Thtuson,] What does khas 
tjiets y — Soniethiiig might eerljutdy tic done, and mohal moan tliink it means simply an. estate 

it would he most desirable to lead the jicoplc of wliicli Govonimont is the proprietor; and in 
along with one in matters of this kind. I do not - the sale of tluw Government nas sold it by 
know liow it might be in more intelligent parts auction to whoever w'ould pay the highest price 

of India; 1 do not think that in tlic Central for it. I do not know whether this sale carries the 

IVovinees anything that the rollectors might do ])ermancnt settlement with it, or only a settle*- 
in regard to the realisation of* money from them ment for a term of years. 

w(»uld be -looked ujxm as anything else than a l.>08. Mi\ Fn wen f/.\ There has been a very 
Ciovernmeni. order. Even in the more iiitelligout considerable sale of these khas mehalas, has there 
])arts <.d' India 1 tliink it would not be easy to not? — 1 cannot say, as there are no khtUi me-*- 
get pc(»])lt? to agree to it by any mutual arrange- hals in the ('cntral Ih'ovinces. There have been 
ment. At the same time 1 think the (iovenimont a few estates in wdileli the propriet-ary right was 
ecMild easily convincM; llieia that they were bound not considered to vcvst in any individual, bccauBe 
to rc]w them when they hionglit them any nobody could nntjsc good his title, ^ There were 
matcj'iuljrnprovcinent. also some cases in which the moprietor *had bq- 

13n()/ Prices have riftcii very much, have they come a rebel, and the right hau been confiscated, 
not, since the mutiny ? — ^Yes: in ’ the (.\mtral These became Government estates and were put ‘ 
Provinces it is not so much since the mutiny, as up to auction. 

siime connnunicatuuis have been nu>r(5 opened u]), 1309. According to your definitiou of these 

and the country has been more looked after; it khas mcluds and waste lands, if the proceeds 
is more since IHfil ami IS(;2. these sales arc put down to revonuc, and not 

1301. Pint is there not a tendency all over the funded, you would say that it is an improper 
country ,Mnen ill those parts where there is iiot a appronriation of money, would you not?— I 
railway, to a rise In woigcs and in the price of should say it was, ecrtamly; as to thoBC Govern- 
coinnimlitioB ? — There is such a tendency, but I ment waste lands gold under the rides of Sir 
should hardly like to say that the effect of the ( Charles Wood, but 1 do not know that the kliaa 
Tailways and so on docs not extend lo them ; it is mchals arc so sold. 

diHi(adt to say how far tl/cy do extend. 1310. I understand you lo define a khas mehal 

3 302. 1 find, from a paper which J have here as being an estate of winch the Govermnenf is pro- 
of tlic a v<n*age cost of rations [>er man per inoTith jiricdor ; if they sell those estates, and a-pproj^riate 
in the Presidency of Madras, that in some of the the ju’occcds as rtnenue, arc they not appro- 
distrlots which iirc at a remote distance from priatin|^l]mt as revenue which ought to be treated 
rail w;\ys, the incrcusc lias been tlur greatest? — as capital? — There is the proprietary right in 
Then jirobably tlicrc would be some local causes the l;uul, W’bich Government may hold in the 
which \v]l\ explain that circmnstance. same manner as any private individual, and there 

1303. The average price of a soldier’ft rations is the riglit to realise the revenue, which apper- 
at ]\las.uli]»atam and Vizugaimtain, which no rail- tains only to the State. If the Government BOII 0 
way touchcB, in 1857 was //n* 8. d. 8., and in only its proprietary right, 1 think Government 
1869 it w'as if.v. 13. 11. think that in may do what it likea with the money; but if it 

wdiatcvcr part of the Gontral Provinces there sells the rif^ht to realise the revenue, I think that 
1ms l>cen a great rise in j)riccs, 1 could generally should be funded according to the rulefl. 
explain tlic cause to be, eitlier the openiu" out 1311. Mr. Grtmt Dtif.] There are no khoB 
of comimmicatioiiB, oi* Homething of that kind, mehals, I think, in the Omitral ProviuccB ?— No 
With regard to Masulipiitam, that is where the khas melials, under thBy(; name. 

Godavciy Delta irrigatiorF aoheme is; or the^ , 1312. Mr. As far as I understand 

grain may bo exported to other parts of the you, the same thing has taken jplooe on a small 
country where it was not before; Wt my local scale in your pnmnet^s; the Government has 
knowledge does not extend there. , sold the proprietary righta over certain eAtates? 

Mr. Fawcett.'] You have alluded to the — Certainly i^hos sold its proprietary right itt 
sale of waste lands which has gone on in the these waste landB> and also it sells its right to the 
Central Provinces, and in other n^rtB of India; revenue. 

in' what way is the money that those sales realise 1313. It has not sold its proprietary right in* 

mj 
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Other lands except Traste lands ?— Yes, it has 
sola it in those cawjs where the proprietary rights 
hftve been confislated and lapsed to Oovorn- 
ment, 

1314. If it has sold tlmt proprietary right, is 
not that psoperty which nniy yield an annual 
income?— Yes; but it is not the. property that 
the Government generally in the eoiintry. 

1315. But is not the proprietary right iu the 
soil a form of property from which tlu? (lovern- 
meat can obtain an annual income ? — It Is worth 
something, I suppose. ^ 

1316. IT it were not worih eomctlnng, why 
should anyone buy it ?~Ju8t so. 

1317. iV that is the case, ought not tlie pro- 

oeeds of such a sale be devoted as cajiital, and 
not as income is a (pitiStioii of general 

principle which it is for the Governineiit to 
dcciclc, I think, more than for nie. 

1318. I want fo jnit it to you a^ a matter of 
finance; these piroprictary riglits, as far us I 
understand, are* worth something ; tl»pv yield au 
annual income ; if th(?y were not wortli anything 
they •could not be sold; tliey are sold, and wlicii 
they are sold the Governmcnl loses that simreo 
of annual income? — The proprietary right is not 
generally the source of aiiunnl income to the 
Uovcnnncnt; it docs not take its reveum^ as 
proprietor of the land; it realises its revenue a 
the State. 

1319. But 1 understood you to say that It 
derived ita property froiU two sources, jiartly 
from the revenue, and piii’tly from these rights 
which you dcacribe ais proprietary rights? 
But these are rights which have only laj)sed 
to Government, in certain rare instances, frnm 
certain causes ; the proprietary right in the 
soil is a private right; these rights lapsed iu 
Government through sonui njason or otfier, )»ui 
that is different from the »State right to the 
revenue. 

>1320. Still if these private rights which have 
lapsed had not beep sold, they would have been 
a source of annual income? --^Idiey vcmld liave 
been no moi*e ii source of annual income to 
Government than rights in houses, or any other 
private jiroperty, of which Otivernmcnt might 
become possessed. J do not sec that it makes 
any great difference as regards tl’»c mode in 
which they have been disjiosod of l^y (iuyi'rn* 
ment, provided they were merely private 
rights. 

1321. But the Govcrmuenl, instead of selling 
these proprietary rights, could have let (hem?-* 
Yes, the Government, us the ))ro[»rict(»r, is en- 
titled to the rent, and tlmrejbro, us landhud, 
must have let them. 

1322. They have sold this rent, and they have 
not capitalised it, but have devoted it to income ? 
—I cannot say wlictlier they have ; but, if I 
understand the waste land rules rightly , il w^as 
the revenue that W;|s to he capituliscd, tiot, the 
rent. 

1323. If they have done so, you having liccn 
concerned in tlie fina;(jpe of India, do m)t you 
think that would really ho^ using capital m in- 
cimm ?— I do not see that it wouRI be using it so 
anymore than if they wwo selling any "oilier 
private right that (loveniment might be in pos- 
aessioit of In these very rights iu the waste 
laud, Government scdls the proprietajry right, and 
also the right to collect the revenue, and it binds 
itself never to impose any revenue on tins land. 
In':4he case of estates which have lapsed to 


Government, Government merely sells the pro- 
prietary right, and does not bina itself in any 
way mrt to realise any revenue ; it realises the 
. revenue all the same as the State. And iny idea 
i«, that where the (Tovernment sells its righ# to 
.realise rovoinie, then that is funded under Sir 
Charles W ood’s rules ; but where it merely sells 
the prO|)rietarv right mid stilf reserves the rightt 
to take the revenue, that is dUlcrcntly Irc.uted. 

1324. You stated that the assessimuit was 
light ill the Central Provinces compared wdtb 
Oiide; are wc to understand IVom tluit lh:vl i^J8 
not light so far ns tin? (‘ultivators are concerned; 
tliat it is not lighter in the (’enlral Prro inccs as 
compared with Oiidc, considering the clmrsieter 
of tJio soil ?— 3'hc soil is poor and not ho richly 
cultivated, and conse(jueiitly tln^ produce is 
less, and tlierefore the assessment is h-.s^, Init 
1 think that the oultivatijrs in the Cimtral 
Provinces are no l^etter otf tliau the rultivalors 
ill Oude; relatively to the cultivators, J do not 
think tlinl the nssessment. is any lightci* in tlie 
Central Provinces. 

1.325. T am riglit in conelnding frnm y(*iir evi- 
dence, am J.iiol, that undm* llu^ sclllcnnul, until 
there is another settlement, the revenm* will not 
coiisiderahly- increase ? - It will npt ( oiisl ienddy 
increase till the ]>res(‘Ut pctthnimit lapst/, that is 
from 16 to 25 years hi‘n« e. 

1326. And at that thue tin* iner(‘nse avIiIcIi you 
supjiose will tJik(? jdnee, will be dm' in a groat 
extent to au increase ol‘ ]>riecs?— (irentlN due.to 
an increase of ]>rjces, hut still I hope tie re *tvill 
be to a. very considerable extent an Inmease of 
cultivation; and i think il‘the improveim uts are 
can'icil out there will l)e an increase in ])rodiji*e. 

1327. But so far as it (lcj>cnds on the increase 
of prices, the Goveiumont. is in>t better oil’, is it, 
because the e.^>cnses of ( loveriiineiit incrojisi* u,i 
the same time?--! do not think that the ex- 
penses oj' Govemjm'iil incrcnsii in rfinythuig i;k(' 
a pvopoi'tion to tlu‘ ri.'C of prices; they liave not 
hitherto done so. 

I3'2S. They have increased very eonsidcnibly , 
Juive they not ?— I'hey have inereased \eiy eon- 
siderably, but notliliig in propc»rfi(Mi to ihe rise 
» of prices. 

1329. Tlie general expenses of the (invern- 
ivicut have increased IViuii 30 to -It) ju r cent., 
Jiavelliey not? — They liave increased consulcr- 
ably, hut il is more from tiie Introduction <»l 
general iinjiroveinents, and so on, lliari from 
raising the salaries or any thing of 11 hat kind; it 
i.s more generally than specially that they have 
mcreasock 

13.30. In iT]>ly to an lumourabh* Jlember you 
said that if there wt‘ro a new .setliemcnt, the 
Government would base that settlement iiol oidy 
on the jirices of the prodnee then raise.vj, but tdso 
upon tlie state in vhicli tlie biiul was at tin- actual 
time, Mhelher il was* made [iroductive ilimugh 
the skill and eapilal of the cultivator or not / • 
In a measure it w<.»uld : of course it wonlil (l(‘p(‘nd 
on the judgement of the setthnuciit ntliccr, il he 
thought that the productive p<»wer of \]u‘ hind 
hud been increased I'V capital expended by the 
proju ietor, which luul not heen lully k j»!iiil 
hfm, then ihe .'Settlement oflieor wotih) make all 
due allowancf! for that. 

1331. If (lint, id the case, will it not be a great 
induoeirieiit to the cultivator to let the buid fall 
back during tlie hi.'il two or three years?— They 
do do that, and wc (irovide against that. 
Tlie annual village papers, wTiich are given in 
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year by year for the whole term of the settle* 
ment^ show us pretty much what the village has 
yielded every yeaxp and it is more on those 
returns that the re-assessment would be made 
than on the returns of the last year or two. 

1332. Is not the increase of prices, which you 
have alluded to, ptortly due not only to the in- 
creased means of eSinmunication, but also to the 
immense imj)ortation of silver ? — I should say it 
would bo difficult to state what the importation 
of silver lias been. 

1333. You have not considered that? — 1 liavo 
not considered it sufficiently to give an opinion. 

1.331. There is a considerable amount of sur- 
plus agricultuml produce in the Central Pro- 
vinces with which you are acquainted, which is 
exported, is there not? — Yes. 

1335. Wluit docs that consist of? — Wheat, 
rice, cotton, and millet. 

133(1. Staple articles of food? — Yes. 

1337. Wliat do the people receive in ex- 
change for those useful coininoditica which they 
export : are they paid for in silver, or do they 
rocei\e other useful cominoditif's? — They arc 
jmid partly in silver and partly in^ other com- 
modities. 

1338. What other commodities There is a 
very large trafle ij) jnccc goods an<l hardware ; 
H considerable amount of salt is iin])orted into 
the country, and some sugar. Those are the 
chief articles of trade. 

133H. Could you form any estimate of how 
much of the exports whicli are sent out of the 
Central Provinces are paid for by silver ?~No, 
1 could not. 

1.340. You have sUted that llic irrigation 
'works which you propose would not be highly 
rem line ra ti ve to the Government, according to 
the estimate ? — With the exce 2 J(t.ion of one, a 
very large t)ne, which has latidy been submitted 
to Governin^ut, that will yield aii estimated 
retiuT) (»f 7^ i^ev cteut. on a capital of ;ibovD a 
million. 

1341. What is the name of that? — It is called 
the Kanlian ])r()jcct. 

1342. 13ic interest on that expenditure would 
be oljlained by the irrigation cess? — Yes, by the 
ineroas(?d produce of the land, and llie water rate 
paid, tlic (iov(U* 2 im cut would he entitled to a cer- 
tain share of the extra amount jiroduccd. 

1343. From your experience are these esti- 
mates generally to be rclic^d on ?~Thi6 may be, 
1 tlii.nk, ft)r xm have done our best to keep it as 
loAV ‘as possible ; the officer wdio estiniatcci it for 
me is a very experienced officer, and was careful 
to go much hnver than anybody had ever gone 
beiorc, ro that 1 really tliink if G«)vcrnmeiit are 
prepared to spend sucli an amount on the scheme, 
it is likely to pay. It is a rcseiwuli* formed 
alxuit 20 miles above Nagpore, and the canal 
will extend through the valleys of the Wnrdah 
and the Weigimga. 

1344. Mr, J.Ii, Smith,'] Your assessment was 
begun about how many years ago ? — Wi+.h the 
exception of Nithar the assessment commenced 
in 1863, about eight years ago, that is the 30 
years’ settlement. 

1345. We will suppose that at the end of iO 
years, from the commencement of the assess- 
ment, the land in a certain portion which we 
have just come to, is very much increased in 
value in consequence of roads and irrigation ; in 
what manner would that bo assessed ; would it 
be absessedon the same jirinciple as it was at the 


beginning ?^It would be mess^ on the sanic 
pmciple, but the amount would be very^ntioh 
larger, because the amount of would bo 

80 much larger. The principle that we go on is 
that the Government is entitled to half the net 
profit, so that the object of the settlepient officer 
is to find out what tlie vent of a certain tract 6f 
country is, and then having ascertained that, ho 
takes half of the net profit, it would be assessed 
at a higher rate, according to the increased pro* 
ductive power of the land. 

1346. Arc there improvements making, and 
railways making through the lands, or m the 
neighbourhood of the lands that have been sold, 
as you state, not liable to taxes, or on the under- 
standing that no taxes shall be paid? — I say not 
liable to the land revenue. 

1.347. Even if the valup of the produce on 
those lands has been very much increased in 
consequence of such improvements, the Govern- 
ment lias no right to make ady charge ?— Not 
any charge in the form of land revenue ; they 

f ircclude themselves from doing it by selling the 
i'echold right. 

1348. Do you think that under the engage- 
ment with the Government, the Government 
could make a local charge upon them Ibr roads ? 
— Yes; f think they could, provided there was 
a direct and immediate benefit conferred. If you 
could jirove that there was a road made through 
their country by which they directly benefited ; 
for instance if there was a tract of country which 
was previously entirely locked up, and Govern- 
ment made a road by which they could get rid 
of their surjdus crops, they would be mble to 
make them jiay for that. 

1345). You arc aware that that right of Go- 
vernment is denied in Bengal?— -I am. 

1350, Why do you thiiik it will be acceded to 
in the Central I’rovincos ?—> There might be ob- 
jections, but I tliink it is just, and that the 
jieople could be persuaded wdiat it was that the 
Government had given uj>. 

1351. If it would be jus! in the one case, 
would it not be just in the other?— Yes, and I 
see no reason why they should not, in Bengal, 
pay a road cess us mudli as any other jmrt of 
Judia. 

1352. Have any rates been made on those 
lands of wdiicli the Government have sold the 
proprietary riglit in the Central Provinces?— 
They pay the road cess in addition. 

i:k53. But has it been levied in any case?— 
The road cess is not levied only where the 
amount of the land is very small; but where the 
amount of the land is such that the computed 
value would bo ol‘ a certain amount of money, it 
is paid as road cess. 

1354. But is it paid on that land? — Yes, it 10 
exactly the same as rent-free tenures ; they do 
not pay the Government revenue, but thev pay 
the road cess and the education cess, and m the 
same way with regard to ilie feudatories, they 
pay the road cess. 

1355. Did. I rightly understand you to say, 
that sales of that characibr are still made by the 
Government ?-^They were made until last yeai* ; 
but last year I wrote to the Government, and 
suggested that the rules should be in abeyance, 
and they were in abeyance when I left; but the 
order of the Government had not been received 
when I left, and I cannot say ivhat has been 
done since. . 

1356. Mr. ZytMion*] We have not heard 

anything 
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unytliiiig of the method of collection in the 
Centiral rroviuces ; is it similar to the rest of 
India? — Similar Jb that in the Puiijaub and the 
Korth West Provinces ; the landlords jiuy the 
revenue into tJie nearest Guverumcnt treasury ; 
they collect their rents from their cultivators, 
and pay it in in a lump sum. 

1357. The seitletnent is invariably with the 
landlord? — Yes, ours is a landlord or vlllaj^o 
eettlement, as contradistinguished from the 
occupiers’ or field settlement of Bombay and 
Madras. 

1358. It is not made with village communi- 
ties? — Where the village communities are con- 
sidered the proprietors, it is oiade with them ; 
but they have a re])rescutative who pays it into 
tlie Government treasuVy. 

1359. Can you tell us what the exp(3iiKt! of 
collection is relatively to the total amount 
received? — The, gross receij)ts for the last year 

f fiven were 501,490/., and the charges of col- 
ection 71,530/., for thc/vhule of the Central 
Provinces. 

1360. Is it your opinion that the charges of 
collection cannot be diminished? — 1 (lo not 
think they coilld bo much ; Jlicy arc not Ingli 
at all. 

1361. Mr. iJefjAiU IJemsou.] Kevenue survey 
and settlement charges arc given as 26,000/., 
making a total of 97,000 /. ? — The settlement for 
1869-70 was hardly anything. The professional 
survey is HC])aratc, but that is merely tcm[)orary, 
it would only last two or three years mort^ ai 
moat. When 1 sj)eak of cost of collection there 
is half of the revcniui officers’ salaries ami so on 
debited to that. 

1362. Mr. LytieUon. j IJow arc arreart; of 
revenue recovered in the (.’entral Provinces?' — 
They are recovered first of all by proeessos being 
served, and if they do not ]»ay up then, by dis- 
traint of personal ])ro[)eriy ; if that is not sulli- 
cicut to realise it, by the imprisonment of the 
defaulter, and by the sale of tin* estate: ultimately ; 
but distraint of the perse, iial pr(»pcrty gene- 
rally found quite sufficient. 

1363. J)oe« that happen often ? — Very seldom, 
the balances in the Central Provinces ui e vt ry 
trifling, and vary from al)oul. a quartci* lo a third 
per cent, in the year. 

1364. 1 suppose wo may talvc that :i.s showing 
conclusively that tbe settlement is very moderate? 
— Certainly. 

1365. You do not find that the jM'opriotors are 
BO attached to their pro|)rietoiy riglits in the 
land, that they were willing to pay an extremely 
heavy tax for tlicin ? — No, they Avill not. 
Hitherto the proprietory right was considered to 
vest in Government, and ])erba])s many ol* them 
are apt to sell away their property without 
knowing wlmt they are doing, and after two or 
three ye^rs they are very anxious to get It back 
nguin. 

1366. Are transfers of land frequent then ? — 
Not frequent by any mcaiifl, but w^e have had 
two or three famincH in the Ccnti-al Provinces, 
and the vtry iK>or jmifriotors have sold their 
rights. • 

1367. There is no difficulty or expense at- 
tendant on the transfer of land? — No; very 
Uttlc ; the realisation of the revenue is very easy 
indeed in the Central Provinoes. 

1368. Mr. £asht}ick.] I think you said that 
Government were justified in imposing a cess for 
roadii, and for education, on the cultivators after 
0 . 59 . 


the settlement Jiad been made for 20 or 30 years ? 
— Yes ; provided there was some direct and im- 
mediate benefit to them not shared in by the other 
districts. 

1369* And who is lo be the judge of that direct 
benefit? — The Governmcul itself, and of course 
’the iHiople would be able to rejufseut their views 
in tlie matter; they w<»uld represent them in 
coujunetiou with the (ioverumeiU officer, and i( 
they e-ouH show that the b(*iiefiL to tliem would 
not l>e so direct or immediate, as wliat it ivas 
8Ui>posed to be, their views would be lisieniMl to. 

1370. But in Ihe ease of the cultivators repre- 
senting that tliey did not derive miy benefit IVoin 
a road or railroad, ami in fact de<*iining to j>ay, 
xvhat would be dom3 : would they levy tlie money 
byMlistrainl ? — Ves; but to do that 1 think the 
Govenmieiit would Jiave to pass an act .•'[)celally 
empow'ering the liead uf the (iovcnnneiit„the 
(,3def (Commissioner, (U* the Lieutenant (rover- 
nor, to realise a certain rate for such-and-such a 
purpose. 

1371. But they would overrule the represen- 
tation or the remoustrauee ? — Yes, ii' they 
thought it groundless, but not otherwise, and I 
think that in eases of that kind the peo]>le would 
be certain of justice at the hands oi* their ow n 
local oflicer. 

1372. Have you ever heard of an instance of 
remonstrance against ihe crss ^ — No, iioeause it 
is ([uite a ncNv priju‘iple that w^e are attempting 
to introduce. 1 liav'* myself been proposing if 
to (Jovenimeiit lor this llycpore Uailnay. 

1373. (n the case tif this great si‘home, the 
Kanlian scdieim*, Is it )a*opos(?d ti> levy a c(\ss 
there: — Yes; it Is proposed to realise the canal 
revenue in the 1‘orni of a water rate, which i> 
assessed on the land whirli benefits from the 
w^ater. An Act would be passed empowei’lng 
the local govermiumt to realist: sucli-aml-.su(*h a 
rule; Init then in a ease of that kind, if tht' 
people refused lo take the w^atcr, (iovm iiment 
wouhl not take the rate from them. It was jiro- 
jiosed in India iJiat they should be uetually IV)ri‘cd 
in the matter, ami lliat if they did not. talv<' iln* 
water they" should still liave to pay; but I am 
hardly prcparecl to gu that leiigtli. 

137*1. There inive been difliciillics oj’iliat <‘h;!- 
racier in Orissa^ and some other plaecs, liavt* 
(here not? — Ves; but I Ihlidv that those who 
lake the water would he seen tn get such an 
euoriiious benefit tliat the others wn)uld only be 
too glad lo take it. • 

1375. There arc very extensive scheim*'? for 
railroads, are there not, to oonnect Xagf»orc with 
Ilingimghat and tlie Godavery, and also to lain 
out ill tlui direction ol* the Malianuddy ? — Yes ; 
the one iii the direetion of Hingungluit and llie 
(iodavery is more for a mineral railway than 
otherwise. 

1376. If these seliemes were carrl(*d out ihc} 
would inucli develo[»o the resources of the eniiii- 
try, wn)uIJ they not? — The l(yei»or(‘ llaihvay 
would certainly. The Chanda Jvailway woidd 
do a great deal ol* good to cott(fli. 

1377. In that ease w'oiild you be alile to raise 
a tribute from the feudatories at all? — J propose 
itiii the case of the Ityopore Kaihwy, l>ecaus( 
some of the /cudatories w'ould directly and im- 
mediately benefit. 

1378. I do not think that you have stated on 
w'Jiat prineijilo the amount of tribute wms re- 
settled with the fcudatoiics? — The tribute of 
each feudatory w’^as settled separately, according 
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to hia pa^i coTulition^ and biif sCatuiB, and tbe 
tmn« on v bieh he had hitherto held from Go- 
vernment* 

1379. Yon could not at fill Bav what per- 
centa^^^e it was of his revenue ? — ^f()> it difFeroil 
immensely, I. have a table here which would 
show it in tlie case of each one. 

1380* Will you mention <»ue or two as exani- 
]defi? — There ai-e 15 feudatories. There is Bus- 
tfir. lie pays a twelfth of hio supjsjsed revenue ; 
he lives in an exceedingly wild jairt ol.‘ the couii- 
Iry, and Ciovernment 1ms interfered witli liirn 
very little indeed; he is an old cstablislietl feuda- 
tory, and tlie ( ifovermneiit have satisfies! them- 
selves wiili a small tribute i'vom liiin. Tin*!! theni 
is Sonepore, he pays otK) /. out of a gross re- 
venue of So that you see it varies a 

great deal. 

K481. In jioint of fact, it is a light tax upon 
them ! — li< is in inaiiy iustaii(‘es a mere quit-rent, 
and ill almost all cases it is very much lighter 
than tlie hind-lax. 1 laid down the principle lo 
the settlement oflfic(?rs, which was that where it 
was not a merely lumiinul quit-rent, it shouhl 
vary 1‘roni a fourth to t\vo-1 birds of the Goveni- 
ment revenue; il* llic Govcniinent revenue 
would luive been KM) /., that the assessinent 
on the individual Avoulil i»c from 25/. to 75/., 
acconling to his former status. 

1382. Whereas we take half of the net proHtd 
from our own jjeople, \vc take very much le.ss in 
the case of the t.ributaries ? 

1383. In point of fact are those leiidatory 
oBtales better cultivated Ilian those of rmr own 
people? — No. 1 should siiv in the Central Pro- 
vinces, as a rule^ they are not so wcdl cultivated ; 
they are very poor and backward ; bat tiiat is as 
much arising from the nature and condition c>f 
th<‘ country as from anything el.se. 

1.384. \Vliat I wanted to get at i.s an argument 
to s <‘0 whether, supposing a man \va.s a frecdiold 
proprietor i*ilt()g«’tlM.!r. it wmikl be likely that he 
woidd cultivate Ins estates very inneh better 
than one paying (jrovernnumt revenne; it goes a 
little in that (liie<’(ion, <locs it not, because if a 
man is very lightly assessed you would expect 
him to cultivato better than u man very heavily 
siftseshed?— 1 think so; but I think with regaul 
to the ualive ])Op4ilation in India, that they rather 
require the spur of a fair taxation very often to 
make them bring the land into fair cultivation, <»r 
they are apt to content iliemscdves with just living. 

1385. In tlie ease td’ a ])ro])rieior of a village, 
vvla/is the representative, is it the petale? — That 
is the Bombay term used for a man who is the 
(}ov(‘niment eollcctor of the revenue; the pio- 
prictary right in thi‘ Boinliay Presulency, if I 
understand rightly, vests in the occupii.*rs, and 
they have over them a ]tersoi] w!u» realises the 
revenue, and pays it to Govermnent. AVith in? 
it IS not so; the village cominunity, or the 
holders of the hind, are the proprietors, and if 
they like they can choose one amongst themsedves 
to represent them, and this is sanctioncfd by th<i 
Government, anJ he is considered a.s ihe. village 
representative. In many cases instearl of being 
elected by the community, he holds the position 
hereditanlj*. 

'386. Ihies he get any fee? — He generally 
gets a fee of J per cent, on the Government 
revenue paid by tJie proprietary body. In the 
Punjanb 1 tlrak the village expenses used to 
be separately provided for; but certainly with 
us he pays everything out of hie per-centage. 


1387. .Do you know if mrgin is 

A considendfeJe owe, booause' it ie a post 9r$ty 
much sought after; thenew 
him, and im has a number of ife.es lyhfeh Ife 
gets on marriages and oth«ivUdngS' rf ,feat^^ 
as tlie head of the village. 

1388. Do you think ^tlmt we amy h^Kiki to a 
considerable increase of revemxe ftuiW' tlte 

^ elopmcnt of the mineral resources by the 6<>« 
vernment? — I would not say a very eonsideraW^) 
increase, but I think that the imnernl resoiiureea 
of the Central j^ioviiieeH may be very krge?^ 
iloveloptMl ; 1 think that in the next 8eMlem:6tit 
we are likely I .0 g<*.t a large increase in the land 
revenue, when this settlement lapses andtlianew 
inic iuadi\ The next settlement should be 
fiom 25 to 50 j)er cent, iucl’casc, 1 think, tf things 
gt) on as tlicy aic. 

1 389. I las any thmg been done by Gov«nuia«»t 
to develoj^c the mineral resource^ of the Central 
Troviuccs? — I'es, they have sunk one or two 
hliafttt: tlmre are certa,jr. officers appokited, who 
arc now actively employed Hi searching for coal, 
aud the (rovern^cDt is now t?onsidering the 
qmaation of llic rfflway to Chanda, 

139n. Tint Gov^-imicut have ji^ven over tlus 
working of iho inincs whpre (he railway is 
artiially j*uniung, to the railway coni|>auYt have 
they not ! — Tlie working of the coal mines hm 
not been given to the railway cumpiuay in the 
(^'entral Provinces. In the N.erbudda VaJiUqr 
there is the Nerbudda Coal aud Unm Company, 
who have tlie working of that. 

1391. Have they the right of soiling pa^t of 
the coal, besides using it for tiudv own jwj’hmso ? 
— The Niu’budda C'ompaiiy may cb what they 
like with it; I do not think that they have given 
over any (nail to the railway company. v- 

139:;>. Goveruinerit have a theory 

tliat they ought not to grant coal to a railway 
company, have they not? — Ves; that it would 
he ratlurr a monopoly. 

1393. Air. £mttrieL] AVill you look into that 
jmiiit, whether tJic Governmtmt have given the 
right of working the coal to the railway coni'* 
j)uny ? — TJiey have certainly given it to the 
Nerbudda Com]»a.ny, but they are separate from 
the railway co!iij)UJiy. 

139*4. lias the (iovernmont model cotton 
farms? — Yes, it has. 

1395. Has it got one at Hingiinghat? — Yes; 
it lias been r(!movcd now from that, to the plaoe 
where I said we wers making the cotton experi- 
ment.*^, 

1396. AVithin close access to the railw&y?-— 
Within K) miles, 1 think. 

1397. If it could be ckfto upon the railway 
that would boa great advantage,. 1 suppose 
Y'es, but K) miles i.s quite sufficiently close. The 
object of a farm w'ould be very much mure, I 
think, to tGfU'h the people what imprt»vemewtis 
they might eHhct, than (or the pur{>ose of takkig, 
away the produce, 

139'S. Haft it been found that the peiqale hmt 
really improved their cultivation in c^^ton friion 
the cxperiincnts at thj<fc model farlto 
certainly are quite open to improving, and Arty 
hav(. improved considerably from wfitt has bhntt 
done by the exertums of tiie Cotton 
eioner. ; ; 

1399. These pioviweet are great cattohr e# 
porting ]rt-oviTUtes>. are i£hey ~ thift 
southeni portions of the Central a^* 

1406, M)r. B. IhniMoiiJ] Wkh regard t* 
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expeflses of colli^tion in the Central rrovinccs, 
have the CrttablisMuientfl in the Central Vrevinees 
been formed on tlie model of the I’unjaub and 
the other prcjvincos, or are they sornelhin^ ]»cru- 
liar to the Central Provincot^ ? — Th(iy have been 
formed on the model of iTu*. Piinjaub, 1 think, an 
nearly ns ])ossiblc, exoe]>t that they are on a 
smaller scale even tlian the Punjaul), and h‘ss 
expensive ; it is more cm the form of the Pini- 
jaub than of the North West Proviuci's. 

1401. Will you say whether, in estiinatinj:^ 
tlio expenses of 4he collection of revenue, and 
the salaries of deputy eommissioners and their 
Ruhordinales, are estimated at one-half, nr iu 

.what proportion? — F believe it is at one-half, 
half to the llevcniie, and half to the .huHcial 
Department ; that apj>lic»s to the Commisshmer, 
the D(?])Uty Commis.'iKmer, and their assistants, 
and, 1 believe, also to some native officials; 
but T am not. quite sure ab(iuttliut. 

1402. I think tln^ tendency ol* y<mr evidence 
before the (.\)mmittee has been) to impress iqsm 
us that what Is taken from the ^|f)pri<' tors of the 
soil as land reviiiiue, is in the nTOirc of revenue, 
and not as a Final tax, ii mil for all pni js'ses ? — 
Certainly that is wliat 1 mean that it ^is merely 
land revenue as land revenue; but the (iovern- 
ment liave the option open to tin in, T think, of 
iinposini^ other taxes, if they think fit, providiMl 
a aireet and immediate hciiefit can lie shown in 
return for which these, taxes are, to be paid. 

1403. Then should you eonehuh* from your 
experience of the Cenind Provinces tliat llu' 
temper of the jicojile in the other (list riels wlu re 
the land revenue settlement is now of Ioulj: ‘stand- 
ing, would be the same as in the Central Pro- 
vinces with regard to extra taxes?— I think in 
the North Western IVovinces thc[K‘<»|d(‘ Iiave Jio 
doubt eome to h»ok on the extra ('ess<*H as lieliu> 
as fixed and immutable as the land revennr 
They have n(»t j)erliji|)s biicii given to umtersta!;*! 
that the (lovenummt did reserve to itself certain 
rights to fix these taxes, lint the people have 
come to eoitslder tliat the road and the cMiuca- 
tioiuil e(\'«ses rate are us fixed as the flovernmeiit 
revenue. 

1404. Do you know whetlun- sillier in the 
Central Provinces or in any oth(‘-r of India, 
objection and remonstrance has been made by the 
liolders of rent-free tenures to tliese cesses, the 
road cesp and the educational ('ess ? - 1 do not re- 
colhi(*t any partienlar ease of remonstrance, Imt 
there as as something iu the Nt>rfh W('t'tern 
Provinces about it. At Allahabad something 
enme up about it; 1 do not recolh'ct, however, 
whetlier the (jr(»verninenl take the road and 
educational cesses from the n.*nt-(Vce tenures iu 
the North West Provinces. 

1105, You have said more than once, ha\ eyou 
not, that iu the event of any great local im- 
provement, such as a road or a canal being ini' 
posed, the advantage of Avhlcdi could he made 
clear to the oecujiiers of the adjoining lands, 
there would be no objection on their jiart tb con- 
tribute a cess towards the erection and main- 
tenance of them? — They might olqect, hut I do 
not think it would be a valid objection, but one 
that might he overruled. If they’* could shoAV 
that the benefit was not so direct or immediate 
a9 the Government assumed it to be, and that 
the Government Averc incorrect iu their data, 
then I think they would have good groumls for 
resisting the tax; but if the only objection w'as 
that the Government asseasineat had been finally 
0.69. 


fixed at the time of the settlement, 1 do not 
think that ground of obj(‘Ction would bo a g( cd 
one. 

14t)fi. For instaiu;e, in the ease of a canal, you 
do U(.)t see any objection to eiilliiig upon neigh- 
bouring ])ro|)netors to eontrilnite to the expenses 
though they' may not want to have the wn,fer? — 
Yes, I do. 1 do not go tlie -lengtli of saying 
that, in siicli a casr, you can mak(* a man pay, 
because 1 do not see Avbat the direct l>enelil would 
be to him. In the <'ase of a road, lu^ Avonl<l ImA^c 
the benefit, whetber he Avislied it m* not; Init in 
the ease of irrigatiem, be Avould hot g(‘i any 
benefit fnAin the water unless he. took it. 

1407. lint are you aware tliat, in oilier parts, 
some canal oflieers have insisted upoif (diarging 
Avater rent to jiroprh^tors avIio iuiAc n fused to 
takiM.he. water? — Yes, that has b(‘cn ])rO]»os(‘d, 
and it. lias hecn argm^d that the (dijection of the 
few should not militate against the good of tlie 
many, but T think it is, perhaps, pushing it to 
an extreme. In fad, 1 may say tliat, by taking 
the other course, (In* jieople tlioinselvi*'^ would 
se(‘ their iieighbonrs heiiefiting so much from 
Flic Avatcr that they would soon get it Ibr them- 
selves. 

140S. But supposing your jn’ineijdes wi‘re 
earriiMl out, yon do not sipprehcnd any polllical 
danger? 1 do not in ihii (-enlral Pnolin’ca, 
<‘(*rtaiiily ; but at tin! same tinn* I wi ll it to bo 
obs(‘rv(*il, that the mea^u^e would be u tentative 
nieasun! ; and in jiroposing this jilaii h»r the 
llycpore UailAvay, I nu*a.nt tlnit tin' (lovern- 
ment shouJd leave it to me to sec bow far we 
could realise this, and that if Ave found that 
there Avas diflicnlty in realising this, then we 
should get tin; rcvenin* from otiicr sonrees. 

1409, l>o not you tliink that tin' lempiu’ of 
the jieojilii in (lie Central Provinces may bo, in a 
great measure, oAving to the iicavik^ss of the ad- 
iiiiiiistraiion, as it were, and their inapt Itinlo to 

call iu (luestion Goveriinieul measures? Partly 

so, p(!rhaps, T think tliat avc might say on the 
otlicr sid(*, that the teaiiu’i’ of the. people in other 
parts of India may, jierhaps, have, been iniiin'cd 
by the Government in»( having snUieienlly^ 
aK.:^ert(M| tlnnr lights, and the peojilo having 
assuuKMl that tin y had certain rights and pri- 
vil(‘ges Avliich iu reality thiy oiighL not to 

pOH.St.’>S. 

1410. Ibit it would not be ineorreet, Avouhi it, 
to say, th:it tin,! populali(Hi of tlu' Central Pro- 
vinces are a inort! simple and nnsujihislii'fited 
population lluiii that of otlnu’ parts ol India? — 
They" are a more siiiqjle and a (piieter race 
than tiiey are in the \ortli West and the 
Punjaiib. 

lit]. Was there a Government inemne tax 
imjiosed in the (’eiitral Provinces F - Y(!s. 

1412. Mr. (haul 7^////'.] 1 understand tliat 
y"ou have iu»t given ])artieuhir a.tlenli(»u to the 
general polic}'^ of the (iovenunent nl linlia 
throughout India, Avitli regard to the waste 
lands? — 1 have not given jiarticnlar att(Mitioii to 
its elfcct, 1 have eousidered tin; priu(‘ij)le. but 
I do not know wlint tin cticel may have been on 
the different provinces, that i.s to say, how 
much laud has been sold, or wliat has been 
done with it,* or Avhat lias been done Avith the 
proceeds. • 

1413. Mr. J, B. SfirilL] You have stated that 
with regard to the late diseoveries of coal at 
Cliuiida, it is proposed to have a railway to carry 
5" to the Great Peninsula Railway ? — Y'es. 

k2*#- 1414. Do 


Mr.J.H, 

Morris. 

1 8 April 
1871, 
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Mr.J.fL Ml i. -Do you kncnv wLat distance that is? — 
Morris, It is miles. 

; 111,3. Is it not more from Chunda? — There 

i8 April discovery since at a place called 

Wuroiah. 

14 J(). Hut at ChuTida could not an excavation 
he made from the river up to the main '! — Ten or 
twelve iiiilcs below Cliunda the coal is found 
close to llui river. 

1417. Would it not he desirable instead of 
iniikinj^ a railway for the purpose to smul tlic 
coal by the river ? — Tlioro are barriers in that 
river wliieh you could hardly surmount. 

1418. Then this ruibvay from the collieries is 
to be made to the Peninsular Hallway ? — To 
AVurdali station. 

141(1. If the barriers arc below you inij^bt 
brlu^ it up tbo river to the railway, mit^lit you 
not ?— I do n(>t think there is t-uflicient water. 

14::!U. lias Iherc been any esiimate of the cost 
of making that river navigable nil llie year 
round? — Ves ; the uliole subject of the naviga- 
tiiui of llio (Jodavery, from tlic mouth nj) to 
AVurdali lias been considered, and the entire cost 
woidd be 2, ‘>00, 000 /. 

1421. W'Jieu was that estimate made? — About 
six or elglit months ago, just us 1 was leaving 
India, and 1 minuted on it to Govcrjimcnt, and 
imuh* a leporl on the subject. 

1122. 1 am speaking of that portion of thc^ 
river IVom Cliufida to thcAVurdali; do you kmnv 
what llie esrimatc is of the exjicnsc of rendering 
that juiition of the. river navigable? — It will be 
foiiml slated in my minute, I Ihink. * 

142;{. Climnnaii, ] Do you eoiisldcr that the 
Ccniral Pjovinees have an oxccidionally small 
(juuntlly of culturable land as eomjmred with 
other parte of India? — a\o, I tliink tiiat tliey 
Jnive a v<‘ry large annaint of eulturahlc land. 

1-124. I mean land eapable of tillage? — Yes, 
cultivable land, capable <»1‘ tilkagc. T lliink tlie 
Avaiit of the Central Provinces is not the abscnc’C 
of land, but of culti\at<.irs lo cultivate it j it is a 
very sjiarse poj)ulation. 

142,3. j )o you con.^kler tbut then* is jis much 
land c:ij)able of tillage (udliin* in llie Central 
Provinces as there is in the N(»rlh Western 
Provinces? — 1 think that in the North West llie 
j)er-centagc ol’ llic culturable land to the eulllva- 
lion i.s mueli Muallcr limn it is willi us. Our 
cullurabli; land is more llian equal in amount to 
our eul rivaled. 

142d. Von mean that your l•u]tural>]e land, 
W'liieb is not eadtivated, is more tliau the amount 
wbieb Is eiillivaUiJ? — Yes. 

1127. Are we to uiKlcrstaiul tliat the two- 
thirds which y<»u spoke of a.s being let (»ut lo 
villages, of wdiat you called uncultivated land, 
was land capahh? of i*iilture? — Tlie 2D0 p*cf cent, 
is lanil eapalde of cultivation, waste land for 
grazing, ami evcrylbing, that includes all. The. 
people themselves were, in a measure allowed lo 
select what land they liked, provided it lay con- 
tiguous to their own laud, and they generally 
Bcdee.ied the best. 

1428. Do you attribute tlie pre.sent comiiara- 
tively ilopresHcd slate of the ( ’cutnil Ih’ovinees 
to ibe vvant ol* jiopulation ? — Yes, that is one of 
the chief ('auses. 

1420. 1 observe that the conSrast is very 
striking w'lth the North Western Provinces. 
In llie North Western Provinces they liavc an 
area of 83,000 square mile.s, and the land revenue 
Is 4,000,000/.; whereas the Central Provinces 


have an ami of 114,000 square miles, aftd the 
land revenue is only 600, 000^. How much of 
the 83,000 square miles is cultivated? — The last 
annual lejiort of the North Western Provinces 
ought to give that, ayd that would show it at 
once, 

1430. The population of the North Western 
Provinces Is 30,000,000, as compared witli 
0,000,000 for the C'cntral Provinces? — Yes. 

1431. Hut although that is the proportion of 
the i)o])uhition, yet it would ajipear lliat the re- 
venue in the North Western . Provinces is far 
greater in proportion tJuin the population? — 
Yes; but 1 thluk, as a general rule, the quality 
of the soil iu the Central Provinces is very nmcJfi 
below tliat of tlie Noi'lh West Provinces. 

14.32, Will you explain what is the cause of 
llio (}ifl(irciicc, and this extraordinary dciircssion 
of the Central Provinces ns compared with the 
North Western Provinces? — First, I think the 
.sparseness of the population ; secondly, that the 
iiilicrcnt quality of the soil is inferior; and 
thirdly, tliat tlj^ nature of the cultivation, in 
eon.'^cqiience oMie idle, and lazy, and improvi- 
dent liahils of the j)coj)Ie, is very inferior. 

1433. As rcgjyds i(>r(!ign markets, tliey arc 
ncari'r to them than the North Wcstcru Pro- 
vinces?* Yes, they arc nearer to Bombay. 

1434. Mr. luishrivL'] There are immense 

jungles, are there iiol, dow^n at Bustar particu- 
larly ? — Yes ; tlic wdiolc country i.s jungle. You 
can imagine whiit it must be, when 1. mention the 
fact that iu the upiicr Godavery disiiitd;, in wdiich 
this place Hiislar is, the number of the population 
to lli(5 square mile is only 22. . 

1135, Chafr?na/t, j I'lieii according to the cal- 
culation \\c have* just made, (hero Is a great 
iuture for tin? Central Provinces if the popula- 
tion increases, and tlie land eimld be cultivated 
])ro])erly ? — Ves, tho.se are the two great wants; 
aiul the proper cultivation of the land by the 
iiitrodiHM-ion, il’ w'(i jios.slhly can manage it, of 
means of irrigation, 

1430. 1 forget wdiether you stated tlie pro- 
juirtionate jiart of lh^^ Cent ral Provinces that was 
ill the hands (rf child’s ?- 1 have not that exactly; 
but 1 should think a sixth or a seventh of it; at 
least 10 p(‘r cent. 

1437. From limt tl*c Goveniincnt will get no 
benefit '/ -The (b)\ eniment w^ovdd only get the 
indirect bcnclit (»f being able lo raise their 
tribute; but that WMuild never he anything like 
what Inal ]aoporlloii w’ould Indicate. 

J43S. Do you consider that they liave the 
right to rai.se it on those lands? — Ves; we have 
ju.st raised the tribute, and it was made under the 
express Htipulatioii that it might be resettled at 
tlie end of 20 years; the oliject of revising was 
not .so nuieli to increase the revenue, sis to prove 
to the cliicds that tlic rcveiuie w^as revisablc. I 
]#ro]Ki.sc(l, for instanee, in introducing this Ry- 
jiorc Kaihvay, that the cliicds should be made to 
contribute, 

M.'K). Sir J). irrfhlerburfi,'] 1 find in the map 
publislied by the India Office in 1869 that these 
Icudator} s(}itc,s,HuHtarandthe others, arc marked 
sw native territories, and in tliw map which hangs 
in this room, wdiich is of the ‘same date, they are 
marked as British territories; and the same thing 
with regard to the Berars ; arc they held under 
the British Governmciit directly ?— The Berars 
really belong to the Nizam, but they are directljr 
managed by European agency under the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad ; and we have introduced our 

own 
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own system tliere; whereas in re^iird to those 
feudatories they^ire only, I may say, indirectly 
administered hy ns. We eonieiU ourselves witli 
the tribute, and aillow them to administer them 
themselves. 

1440. Then Berar is an intcfvral portion of the 
Central Provinces? — No, itjs part of Hyderabad, 
not of tlie Central Provinces. 

1441. It is marked in one map as British terri- 
tory, and in tlie other it is markeil as part <if the 
Niisam’s territory ? — Yes ; but it is directly ad- 
niinistereil by Government ofticers under the 
Itesideiii. 

1442. Is It not lihc case that a Inrgo portion of 
the Central Provinces is inhaliited by aboriginal 
races, Gonds and otliors, which are very inferior 
races? — Yes, very nearly 2, 000, 000 out of the 
0,000,000 of the inhabitants are Gonds and 
aborifrincH, men w'ho cultivate the land with 
the axe, you may say, instead of the plou;r}| ; 

cut down the jungle and sot fire to it and sow tlie 
eeccl in the ashes, and make what they can of it. 

144.3. Are these the men wh:o have contrived 
to lower the fertility of the black soil to tbo 
extent which you have dt'serlhcd ? — No; ordi- 
nary .Hindoo cultivators who h:ivc gone (ui croi»- 
ping and croi>ping, getting wdiat tlicy can out of 
the soil, and doing nothing for if. ' 

1444. That is exccjdional, is it not, among 
Hindoos? — Many of these Himhs) cidtivalors 
are inferior eastirs. In the Nerbudda Valiev you 
will find they have hy marriage intermingled 
with lh(! aborigines, and now llu^y ari' a kind of 
mongrel race, between Bajp<iots and Gond.*. 

14 lo. Mr, Famcett,^ You d<\s(!nbe tlie settle- 
ment hi the Central Provinces as a landlord set- 
tlement in coutradistinction witli' that of Madras : 
the Governineut made tlic settlement with tl»c 
laurllords and not tlui cultivators? — Y"cs, 

1446. Do those landlords diad liberally witli 
the cultivators? — Y^es, fairly so; but at the SiOue 
time the Governineut has protected tlie rights 
of the cultivators in the Central lh*oN iins s. 

1417. So as (o prevent tlu^ landlords It vying 
m\ excessive rent from them? - YY's. The culti- 
vators ill the Central Proviiua’s liave been di- 
vided into eortain classes. This ijiiesiion of the 
rights of tlie cultivators was gone into and iina*s- 
tigiitcd at tlie time of the setllemmil as carefully 
ns the rights of the projirietors. YVe have three 
diflerent. elasses of cultivators. Fir.st, tliorc are- 
cult i vat ors whose rights are very stnmg, hut luit 
mifHclcnlly strong to enlith*- them to be declared 
jiroprictors of their hohling ; ihey W'crc (‘onsi- 
doiX‘d cultivators with rights of oceupaiicy, that 
is, not liable to ouster, and with tlie rent fixed 
lor the term of sottleiiient; ami this fixing of the 
rent W'ns decided on bv llu^ settlement otiieer 
in conjunct ion with the landlord. Then there is 
u second class of enliivators whose rights were 
not found to bo so strong as that of this first 
class; they wxtc declared to have rights of oeeu- 

I iniicy under a certain .Kevenue Act in India, 
)Ut to have their rent liable to enlianccment 
under certain conditions which have to lie jiroved 
in the courts, and then the culnmecment takes 
place or not uc(‘ording to the decision of the 
courts. And tluMi in addition to them there are 
the ordinary tcnants-at-will, tenants from year to 
year, who arc liable to ouster or enlumcomeiil, 
on receiving notice from the landlord. 

1448. Is a consichu’ahle portion of the culti- 
vated land occupied by teuants-at-wlll ? —Tliere 
arc 158,075 cultivators holding at fixed rates; 
0.69. 


140,220 cultivators wdth rights of occnpnney at 
variable rates; and 474,656 tenants-at-will. That 
is to say, two-fifths of the wdiolo of the eiilliva- 
tors have rights of occujniney. 

1449. In one case, how'cver, they are only 
variable rates As long they jiay the rent the 
cuUivators of the second <4;iss an* not liable to 
ouster, and they are not liable to enhancement of 
revenue <*xcept on certain cimdlt ions. 

M50. 'I'll rec- fifths of tin* tenancies in tlio 
Central Provinces may Ix^ regarded as exhibit- 
ing an extrcnnly iiii<atisfucl(u*y of* land 

tenure, tenants at-wili not jirolected hy the 
Government at all ? — Two-iifths are very 
st roi igly ] iro t ce t,i*(l , 

1451. Hut witli regard to th(‘se Ihrcedifths of 
the tenants, the men? fa<*t that the (lovermnent 
levies a light •Jand revenue, does not give tlie 
slightest security that these teimnts-at-wi!l Imvc 
not to jmy an extortionate rent; the (Soverii- 
iiient cannot ]>roteet them from that, can it ? — 
The Governmeiit may imt ]»crha])s be able to 
])rolect them, but (rovi'rnment has not in any 
w'ay hiwcred tlielr status, (u* jdaeixl tluMii in any 
other position with referenee to their landlords 
than that they liave always lield, and if l.ho 
landlord lakes a greater rent than Ids m ighbonr 
they only have to go to Ids Tieighbour, who is 
only to<» gla<l to got them. 

1452. But it. is !(► be di.slinetly iintlerstood 
that the land asse- uMMit .bi'ing light, does not, 
wdth regard to iht* majority of (he tenants, give 
ilicm any siMuirily against their landlord = ? — No ; 
blit llicse l(‘nants-at-will ari' only men who have 
held fora few years; they liavo m>t held under 
any (‘ondition tliat entitled tliem to any righk; it 
is only w here they are |)rovc<l to have been in- 
troduced by tilt? landlord, to liave lield from him 
from year year, and to have? (?x(*rei^ed no 
riglits or privileges, llial the (lovc'rnnu'nl have 
declared piat they have none; but wlieiv‘llicy 
have ex<?r(‘is(*d rijdds of any kind tin? (Invorn- 
menl have (‘onfirined them in llieni. The 
priiiciph* (iovernm<‘iit has gone, on is not to 
create rights in their favour, more e-'peMdally as 
this could only be done at tin* exjx'iist* of the 
landlord.v, lull wlier(‘ they have? found riglits to 
exist it has declared tln?m permanent and re- 
cognised them. 'rii<‘ mere fact of two-third.s 
of the tenants being tenants-at-will only proves 
lliat a. larue ]»ro])or(lon of the enitivaloi's fiuanerly 
exereiseil no rights of any kind. • 

1453. Do not. you altrilmte a ])(u-ll(»n oT the 
uii.satisraelory cultivation w'hieli you say exi.sts 
in the (’eiilral l*rovine(*s, to the, fart that, the 
larger jiarl ol tlie t.cmanei(*s arcsimj)ly teuaneies- 
at-w’ill f" No: 1 do mU think .so. J tliink that, 
they are gmierally in very fair eireuinsl aliens, 
and I find that on the averagi*, the tcnants-at-will 
do not pay higher rates than enliivators with 
rights of ot'enpiiney }»aylng at. fixed rate-, 'riu? 
average rate ]>er acre at wliie.h a ten?int-at-wo‘II 
pays is 13 aimaa and 6 ]nes, and I lie av<Tagc 
rate at wln<di the ryot bolding at a fixed rate 
pays is 13 annas 11 jiies. I should ex]4aiii that 
the land in the po.s.sessioii of (lie I'vol.s l>aying 
at a. fixed rate i.s j>rol)a,])ly of a sonievvlial. better 
quality that held by tJie tenant?-al-will ; 
but still the above fact clearly sliows lliat the 
teiuints-al-wfll are. not very mueli ground down. 
The fact is that there is such a ^vant of tenants, 
and such a su])erabiindanec o! land in the 
Central Provinces, that the tcminls can com- 
mand alino.st any price they like, 

K 3 
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ColoiHjl Sir Airrnuu P. That re, k.o.s i., called in ; and Exuminl^d. 


Col, Sir A. P. 14r>l. Chainmnt.'^ AVlEL you he o;ood enough 

Phayre^ to sliite. wluit officott you have hold in India? — 
I WHS Deputy Coiiunissioner in Araean first, 

, j>art oJ* Jiritisli Ihiruiah ; aflerwiirds 1 avius 

l8 April (Viniuilshiuiier in Ihfgu, an<»thcr part of JU'itish 
liuriuali ; and latt<!r)y I Chief Coimms- 
sioner ol* the AA’hole Provineo of liritish J>unnah. 

14oo. And you are majuiunted AAnth the 
system of land revenue in Jiritish Buniiah ?— 
Yes. 

14r>(). Would you he good enough to state 
Avlien ihe adininist ration of the land revenue in 
British Bnrniah began? Pegu heeaine jmrt of 
tile Brilisli Empire in 18o2, and from that time 
Pegu Av«s settled ; h<*fore that tlift two Provinces 
of Arni*an and Tenasseriin were undijr British 
rule since the year 182(). 

lh")7. Wlien Avas any HetlleiiHUii made of 
Araeaii ?-* J'hom the first occupation ol' it. 1 
Avould say uol a settlement, hut there Avas an 
annual iiujuiry and an annual assessment; there 
Avas iM) settlement indeed ; lh(jre has heeii no 
setthMiumt of' |.h(i land revenue in any jmrt of 
Britisli Hurmah, until alamt six or st*AOii years 
ago, (or any term <4* years; I mean that llio 
settlements A\’ere always annual iij) to that 
lime. 

14o8. What was the iKisition of the land 
n'Aemie when the (Jovernmeni began to ad- 
minister AraeanV — The cultivators au<l proprie- 
tors oi the s<.»il [jaid an annual r<‘venue to the 
Burmese (iovernnieiit of 10 })et cent, of the 
gross ju’oducc. 

14."4). Was that ])ai(] in kind? — It was |iai<l in 
kind invariably for grain land; that Avas not the' 
Ciis(' <m land on which otln?r j)n»dnc(; Avas grown ; 
but grain land, Avliieli Avas more extensive than 
any other kiii<l <»f land, in\'arial>ly jmid in 
produce. 

I KiO. And Ibr tlie rest of tlie land the 
revenue was eollectcd in money ? — jNhd always, 
but in many respects it Avas. 

14()1. When Avas a ebange mad(^ in that 
Hyslein?- AVhat I have just sj)ohen <»f Avas under 
the nativ(‘ goverimient, hut as soon as 'the 
country came under the British Gua erument, 
an ai'rangeiinmt Avas at once made for money 
puyin nt in lieu of a per-eiuitago gf the gross 
prodneti being given. That eommemuai in 
AnuA'm and Tenasserim from tlie year 1820, and 
in Pegu from iHJif. 

14()2. AVas that money payment, at the same 
rate as the ])roj)ortion in kind, one-tc.nth, or w^ae 
It otherwise? — It Avas not the. same. . As soon as 
the British (iovernm(?nt came in, in (‘onsequenee 
of its luiing made (easier ti) the eultivutoi by a 
money payment, the j>roportiou takea by the ^ 
Government, or assumed to be. tlm Governiiiont 
share, Avas doubled. IJiuhu' the native govern- 
ment it Avas 10 pel’ cent., but the individual had 
to eoiivey tlie proceeds to a G(»verniuent gniiiarys 
or to Home oilier jilace ; sometimes to a Govern- 
ment officer’s house. That Avas no longer 
reituired of him ; and then 20 p(?r cent, of ihe 
gross proceeds Avas assumed, and that was cum- 
mut(Ml for a money payment of tiie supposed 
value of the 20 per cent. 

1 Klfi. Was tlie same projiortion established 
Avitli r(4‘erenee to otlicr agricultural produce, 
namely, 20 ner cent. ?-- No direct inquiry was 
made as to tiie value of the other jiroduce, but it 


was arranged with the people of each village 
tract that, the higliest rate taken for tlieir rice 
land in each village tract should bo the ruling 
rate for all other produce in such village tract. 

14()4. IT(»w Avas the rate established lietAA^een 
that particular produce and other produce ? — 
There was no atlemj)t to make any detailed 
inquiry on the subject. The people of the 
village ngn*ed that that would bo a good rate to 
assume, and tiny Avcrc eon tent to pay it on that 
ground. 

146.1. \V"as this arrangement made A\dth the 
actual cultivator, or Avitli any intermediate per- 
son ? — With l.be a.i‘tual eullivator, 

1466. All through the country? — Yes. 

1467. 'Tlum there are no intermediate mana- 
gers, or village holders, or other officials, be- 
tween the Gov(?rnment and the people ? — There 
are not. There is a (irovernmeut official in each 
village tract, but he deals directly Avith each 
holder and cultivator. 

1168, He is a mere agent ibr the collection of 
tlie revenue ? — Yes; excepting as he represents 
the Governmenl generally, 

1466. Docs be assess ibis 20 per cent,? — 
Under the Brilisli Government he does not; 
that was done by an offiem* specially ujipointed 
for tlie purpose. 

1470* Then Avlien the value of 20 per cent, in 
cash was fixed in the first instance, avub that 
value continued I'rom year to year, or has it been 
changed at intervals? — It has been changed; it 
has hvv.u iiu^reasod occasionally, but that has 
only' Jiajqiened, I tliink, once or twiee during my 
time. 

1471. Tliat is since the acquisition of ihe pro- 
vinces by the British Government ? — Yes. 

1472. That would make the settlement or the 
arrangement in jioint of fact last for an interval 
of hoAv many years ? — The longest settleinent 
that has been made in any j>art of British 
Biirmali is ten years; indeed everyAvluji'e the 
people olijceted very strongly to settlements; 
lliey said they jircferred an annual arrangement, 
but they Avere imJuCtal, by the persuasion of 
Gtivernment officers, I may say, to accept settlo 
ments ill some c:i,hos fbr fiv(? years, mothers they 
Avon Id not lake above three years, 

1473. But AAdu'u the iissessment or settlement 
has been annual, liow' often, at AA’lml intervals, 
lias it been ehaiiged? — 1 liavc never known it 
ehiing(fd at loss intervals than 10 years or 12 
years, 

1474. Can you stale Avhat extent of territory 
in the Burmese Provinces is now under settle- 
ment as compared with land not under settle- . 
incnt?— 1 slnndd think about one-third probably 
of tlie Avhole cultivated land Avas under settle- 
ment for a certain jieriod, but not all ibr the 
same ju'riod. As I have stated it was difficult to 
induce the people to accept settleinentis. 

1475. And the rest is from year to year, liable 
fo be resettled at any time? — Yes; liable to bo 
resettled at any time. 

1476. Can you state how much of the whole 
tcrritoiy consists of hind which is occujiicd and 
cultivated so as to be chargeable with revenue? 
— Thoi c arc only about 3,000 square miles that 
arc under culth^ation. 

1 477. AVTiat is the whole amount ? — The whole 
is about 94,000 square miles. 

1478. What 
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;W78i Wlmt 3« the rest of the knd eoinpo^ecl 
of; erf wlwit chameter is it?— Jungle, IbrOHt- 
Uef^ ipFtkm: amjUaboiit ope-half of ihe whole 
mouxit^s covered with Ibreats, 

^ 1479^ la any of that land capable of being 
tilled and cultivated?— A great portion of it 
except the hill portion^ 

14W. Can you state what <juautity of laud 
retnains in llurmah that could he tilled that is 
not now liable to as«essn>cnt / — Pr(»bably iUKOOO 
to 4tbP0p square miles. , 

14B1. That would all be liable to assessment 
the moineut it was cultivated ? — Mot immediately, 
because till forest jungle laud is allowed to be 
cultivated on the airangement that for a certain 
jijjmber pf ycoi'S it is to be excmj»t from re- 
venue, and then to come gradually under Jissess- 
inent • 

l482vWhat 1 want to ask you is, whether 
the revenue is charged only i^fum tlie land that 
is. actually under cultivation, or wlieth(?r the 
oeoumiits claim the right of any of the nuc:iilti- 
vatea land? — The villagers claim certain un- 
cultivated lands round their villjjfgc.s i'or pasture 
and so on, but they do not iiav revenue on lluit 
land. . 

1483. The revenue, in fact, covers the pasture 
land as well as the tillage land ?— It. does. 

1484, l^hcn the quantity ol' huid wliich they 
hold is very limited? — (Jornunrativclv verv 
limiUjd, 

1485, I Hujipose that the large areas Avhieh 
you have spoken ot‘ are not in laet comprised 
within the villages with which the settlement 1ms 
been made?— They ar« not. 

1486. What docs the ( iovernmeut derive from 
these uncultivaterl lamls at ])rcsetit / --They do 
not derive any revenue from the uiieullivau'd 
lands. It is at tlie disposal ol’ (ioveruju/ i)t to 
make grants, which they do; ami besides ihni, 
great numbers of jjeojde come in as immigrants 
from indt&peudeat. Hunuali, and are allowed to 
take xip lauds by the head pe<qile of the \ illayes 
on the terras which have already he<m stated, 
and those persons do not j)ay for th(*se lands 
until they have raised a erf>p from them. 

1487. But there are no licenses issue<l Tor pas- 
ture, aud otherwise in the largo uns<*rilo<l dis- 
tricts ?— No licenses are issued ; persons may 
jxasturc their cattle without any iK-nuission at 
all, 

1488, Can you state what has been the jiro- 
gresc of tlKi land revenue under tlie system wliich 
yon have been describing? — I can state it gene- 
rally witlvmt giving tlie ])artiiMilar lignres. For 
the laat 15 to 18 years the land revenue lias in- 
creased at the rate of about 5,000 /. a year. 

1488. What do you anthupate will lie tin* 
future inoveaae ?— 1 antioipiite that it will he at 
that rote for a great many years to come, barge 
numbers of people are flocking in Imth from the 
Burmese heirritory and from the Siamese terri- 
tory, and they can cosily take u]> lands, and they 
most readily do eo on the terms olfertHl. Tln^y 
take them io small patches, seldom exceeding 
eight to ten acres, and they are the best kind of 
emtivatom that we have* • 

1490. Are the holdings generally large in 
Burmafa or einkH ?— They are smaH for grain 
limdtttj aeldoui exceeding 10 acres; and for garden 
lands very much less, probably not mpre than 
three or iW ac^ on the avevs^e. 

1491, Is the revenue generally paid well 
withhi the year?— -It i« paid very promptly; 


there are very few defaulters indeed; I scarcely 
remember a Burmese defaulter. 

*1492, The (jrovermaeiit claims tljc power, 1 
suppose, of turning uni the* oeeupant, or selling 
the land in case the revenue is not paid ? — The 
Government do churn that right, but 1 have 
never known imu*e than one or two instances^ I 
think, of hiinl being sold for non-payment of 
roveViue. 

149,3. Arc these occupants who pay the re- 
vcTiiie considrTcd the owner.s ol* the laud foi* all 
purpose** r — bvery immigrant who comes into 
the country and occu|»ies hind umler the (Govern- 
ment, an<l pa3%‘^ his revenue, i , Ircatetl at onee as 
the oxvnor of it. 

1494. lie is at liherty to soil aiul deal with hi.s 
land as he pleases — If he can. 

1495. Mr. ] Wind obj(.*ctioii Iiavc 

llie people tr> a long sotllemeiit? — It is very 
difficult to kiu»w exa<‘tly what tiie real ohjer‘tio»i 
is, but I think the general idea xvhh that if they 
pledged thcmsidvf^s to finy a certain sum for a 
certain munher of years and heeaaie unfortunate, 
tlicy might he thrown into jirison for tin* arrears, 
and tliey ihonght it better to inerrdy pay their 
way by the yc‘fir. But every possihle eiidrt was 
made to show them that if they were niiforhimiie, 
lost their cattle and so on, and tveild not cultivate 
llieir land they would not he reqiiii'(*d to pMy the 
amount. 

1498. Was tlie rate higher in the ca.**** of the 
hmger sctilcincid ?-» No, it was not, the rates per 
acre on the land remained the same in cither ease. 

1497. The obteidion in reality was aii unrea- 
sonable one ? — Yes. 

149t». Air. ./. YA Ay;//i7/o I Suppo.siiig that the 
(iovcrnmcid executes pid)iic. xv^irks, have tl^cy 
any right to assess tlic people fur those ?-- Ves ; 
I think they Ikivc fi»r tin* bcncfil ol* the whole*. 

1499. Ha.s any (‘xjaTimenI (»f that kind been 
made: have they <‘vcr been (‘hIIciI njxni to con- 
tribute ' — Within till* last six or seven unuy, for 
tin* flrjd lime in Biirnnih. a ecs.s has hcen laid 
for jiuolie roads, lor ednoatiim, and for rural 
p(»liec. 

15(10. And lias it l>e(*n elieerfnlly j)aid ! — It 
has been chcerfidly paid ; I never licard any 
ohjceliim to it. 

1501. The people appreciate the benefits to 
Ik* dcrivcfl from it?— I'mionbtcdly tliey do. 

1502. Mr. /u/s/fr/W/,j Wliero do tlicse immi- 

grants come from that come into ihc Bunn'e«c 
iVovina s ? — From the Burmese V‘rrltory and 
from the SiaincM^ territory. • 

1503. Not Ifum India? — Very few, e.oinjia- 
rat.ively : pc*ople jVoni Imlia eonn*. as workpeople 
in the .-ciiport toxvns, but very few of llM)se ever 
settle down in theeumitry; after remaining for 
three or four years, anti making a certain sum, 
they go back to tbeir own cuunlvv : still there 
are a few straggling settlers, hut, as a general 
rule, very lew indetfd. 

1504. The soil is good, I .suppose? — Very good 

1505. There are great facllitic'^ r<»r irrigation^ 

1 .siippo.se? — Irrigation is very Jitlle required iu 
British Biirniah; the oliject of tlic public works, 
in fact, as regards agriculture, is to keep out 
fl<xwl.s l)V daiTiiiiing the rivers ; the rainfall is very 

and the rivers rise very high : irrigatum 
only known as* an exotic work in a few corners 
of the province, 

1506. Then, in fact, all you want is popula- 
tion ?— Ye«. 

K 4 1507, And 
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1507. And may I a»k whether' Government 
haa ever lhouf!;ht, r»r anyone ha» ever thought, of 
introducing Cluncpc ihere?— -It baa been thouj|lit 
of, and I was at (uie time in cornmunioalion witli 
Mr. Lay in ('luna, regarding Cliinesc who w'cre 
e.\[Kx icd In hnvo been taken as jjriKc>nci> during 
the time of tlie rel>ellion there, but the Govern- 
ment oi* India did not apjn’ove of (iovoniineiit 
tliein?»(’lves entering into the work of bringing 
in»rnigranT8 into the eouiitrv, ami it was left to 
private eiiterpriae to ficcornplish it, if necessary. 

I0O8, Aiul I ftupjme nothing has been done 
since ? — K othing. 

* 1509. Ilut with regard to your own ojdnion, 
»Bii]»poHing tliat it could be arranged by private 
enterprise or in any other way to bring about a 
great innnigralion of Chinese, ilo not you think 
that it Avould be a very profitable thing for the 
Government? — I must say tliat I have altered 
my opinion since those days when 1 was per- 
haps too anxious to ])ush on the jirovinee, and I 
do not think it right for Gov(3rnine!H to intro- 
duce immigrunts themselves. 1 think the best 
way is to reiiuive all obstacles and to offer every 
advaurago totliem tor coming, and to leave them, 
as the iininigrants come now from liiirnial) and 
Siam, to their own efforts and to the efforts of 
those who wish to profit by their laliour. 

1510. But you think that the country offers 
very great advantages to immigrants ? — De- 
cidedly ; they are [xulring in now in large num- 
bers. 

1511. It is an unhealthy country, 5s it not ? — 
By no means ; it is much healthier than Bengal 
generally; J will not say tluiu tlm Korth West 
Provinces or the Ihinjaub, but it is a very healthy 
climate. 

1512. One has heard of the Araeau fever? — 
The climate of Aracan is, I admit, an unhealthy 
eliiuatc. I was thinking that you meant Vegu 
and Teiiasserim. 

151.‘1. Does the (^o^elnmollt derive any re- 
venue from the forests in Burnmli ?— (iovern- 
inont derives now a considorahle revenue from 
the forests, because they arc kept entirely in 
(jiovermnent hands; that is to say no one is 
allowed to fell a tree cx<rc])t with the jierinission 
of tlie Forest Dcjiartimnt, and the trees are 
eithei’ sold befojelumd or else ai*e fellod by the 
Government on their own aocouiif.; so that the 
depaiiment not only j)fiys Its own expenses, but 
it lias an income probably of some 40,000 /. or 
50,000 /. a year. 

1514. Do you see any likelihood of increasing 
that revenue from the forests; 1 suppose? they 
jire teak forests ? — They arc teak forests. I think 
there Is every jirobabihty of its being increased, 
because the forests are every day I lecoming better 
biken care of, and the watching is more eixmo- 
mical, arid the whole working more iirolitablc 
than it used to he. 

1515. Are the t'orests on tin; hills of any 
value?— All the teak forests are on hills; not 
very high ; the liest are on hills probably from 
^1,200 to 1,500 or 2,000 feet Ingli. 

1516. Are there good communications, or is 
there a great w ant of communications ? — There 
is a great want of communications. 

1517. And, jtrobably, witli cpmmunicaiions 
there would be a greater inducement to immi- 
grants to come into the country, and also a 
greater development of the agricultural ro- 
Hources?— No doubt there would be; not that 
the immigrants think much of the communica- 


tions, I thinfci but it would be more profitable* to 
tlim in bringing their produce to market » 

1518. Is there any miner|l property in the 
country ?— -Very little indeed ; there are e few 
petroleum wells, very small, and a few deposits 
of coal Juive been found here and there, but not 
sufficient to be of any economic value. 

1519. Then the Government must look to 
the agricultural produce and tliC forests?— Yos, 
und<»m»tedly. 

1520. Mr. Ih Deuimn."] Is there a local 
cxj)ort duty on timber from the Bumese Pro- 
vinces first into British territory, and then into 
foreign territory ?— The teak timber that comes 
fnmi the Burmese territory has an export duty 
levied upon it by tlie foreign Bunnesfe author- 
tics ; 1 think it'is, j^rohably, 10 }>er cent. 

1521. * 1 meant at the jiort of Eangoon ami 
other jilaccs which m o British porta, is there an 
export duty on timber? — No, there is none, it is 
quite free. 

I.'3fi2. With reference to timber coming from 
higher iiji the country, how is it?— With regard 
to the timber that is floated down the rivers into 
the British territory, thtit from the Bunnesc 
territory pays JO per cent, to Uic Burmese 
authorities, none <0 the British authorities. Then 
in tlie Tenasseriin Provinces the timber, which 
comes from the Siamese territory, and partly 
from some indejiendent states, docs not pay to 
the Britiftli Govcruintmt any duty on passing the 
frontier, but it jiays what may be called an 
excrisc duty within the territorj, which amounts 
to jirobably about 10 per cent, of the value. 

152.'i. Pays it to whom ?— That it pays to the 
British ( iovernrnent. 

1524. An honourable Member reminds me 
that wxiod floated down the great rivers docs pay 
a transit duty to the British Government, docs 
it not ? — Not that on thelrawaddy, but that on the 
Sahveen river docs ; what is floated down on the 
Salw'ocn does not pay on the frontier, but it pays 
what may be called an excise duty in the pro- 
vince, levied after it comes into the pinvince. 

1525. Do you know, apinoximately, what the 
iinniml ninoiiiit of that duty- is ? — It is close on a 
lac of rupees. 

1526. J)o you know whether it is credited 
under the licnd of forest reccijds, or under cus- 
tom or cxelhe rei^cipts?— It is under the hciul o(’ 
jorest receipts, but there is a sub-heading, show'- 
iiig that is levied as a timber duty, and does not 
consist of jirolits derived from the Government 
forests. ' 

1527. Is the tariff of the customs duties levied 
at the ports of the Burmese territory the same 
as the Calcutta tariff’? — l^reoisely the same. 

1528. Do you regard the general (jiieetion of 
taxation in liiirinah ns an open question in the 
future, that is to say, that it lias not been finally 
settled with regard to the land revenne? — There 
is nothing finally settled as to the land revenue 
in Burinali ; it is quite an open question. 

1529. The principle on wliich the. final settle- 
ment U to bo made is an open question?— Quite 
so. 

15.30. Mr.«G/viw^ You are satisfied 

that the people are not over aseessed ? — Cer- 
tainly, they arc not over assessed. 

1531. And is the land revenue rising steadily ? 
— 1 1 is rising steadily. 

1532. So that 50 years hence it may be 
doubled ?— Certainly. 

1533. Without being oppressive ?— Yes, w ith- 

out 
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out o|»presHivo ; fliat is lo it mmld he 
doubled from tluj^ extension of eultivation ; 1 do 
not mean that it would be doubled by increasing 
the rates per acre, 

1^34. But in the natural order of things you 
think that it would about double Itself in the. 
next ;>0 years? — Yes, 1 think so; it has been 
going on very steadily, ainl there seems to be no 
check. 

l/)3t). Chairman,^ What do you siifipdsc is the ‘ 
present rate of increase on the average for the 
last two or three years; because you liave spoken 
of an inere-fiso at the rate (»f 5,t)()0 /. a year? — 
When 1 said 5,000/. a year, 1 meant the rall(». 

I did not mean with reference to the total, which 
the revenue would be Avith the 5,000/. add(‘d at 
the end of 10 or 12 years, biit the ratio, with 
regard to the increase that o(?curred on ihe 
total, as it was 10 or 12 years ago. 

1530. What (]n you expect will be the actual 
addition to the land revenue tVom year to year? 
— 1 Avould suppose that the land fovenuc might 
possibly double itself Iti 50 years. 

1537. Would that increase arise from the in- 
ciaiase of cailtivation, or fhmi the increase in 

! )j*ic(!s, and (be consequent latc of assessment ?— 
Prom both, l)ut more jairtieiilarly from (ho in- 
crease of cultivation. 

1538. That is, supposing no special means a\ ere 
taken to increase the population, hut it took its 
natural course ? — (^uite so. 

1539. The (‘<^sts of e,olle(‘tlon in Burinah are 
staletl to be 97,000/. ; but it is also further ex- 
plained that that is inadti up of tAvo iUaus, “ Or* 
puty Commissiouers’ Salaries, ‘i^stuhllshmcnt, and 
Contingent Charges," 41,000/., and lliero is the 
^^./oinmission on Collection of Laii(l-tax,"47,t )00/. ; 
Avhat is the meaning of tliose two items? — I ap- 
]>rftlicnd that Ihe 4 7, otto /. refers to the commis- 
sion given U) tlie headet of villages who rei oivc 
10 per cent, on the collections. 

1540. Tliat is juiid by the (iovcTnment, not I>y 
the villagers? — That is paid by the (Jovernment, 
and deducted from tlie amount (’olle<*t< (l ; and 
the other IS the salary of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the other oftieer.i of the lie venue Oe- 
pariiuent. 

1541. Do they peitbrm any r»th<'i' fum^tions 
f(»r those salaries, or is that only a jK»rtioii of 
their salary ? — That is only a | portion of theii 
salary. 

1542. And the rest of the salary is debite<l to 
the other class of duties that they perform?— 
Yes. 

1543. Mr. C Did yon say that tbe (Chinese 
had begun to eome in of tlieir irwn accord as im- 
migrants into Burnuili ?--They liave begun to 
come in, but not as agricultural settlers; the 
Chinese are principally artisans in tlie towns and 
BO on, but they come in entirely of th<*ir oavii 
accord ; they come as mondiants and artisans, 
and so on, but not as agriculturists. 

1544. Do they remain? — Tlicy remain. 

1545. Do Chinese women conic in as well as 
men? — Very few Avomcn. 


154ti. Do the Chinese iutermarry Avith tbe 
Burmese? — Yes. 

1547. Those people respecting whom you were 
in ciumiiuiueation Avilh Mr. Lay were people 
taken in tbe rolHdlion, were they not ?—■ They 
Avcrc. 

15 IS. 'Ihey Averc cxeruled, 'Averc they not 
afti‘rwards? — I believe many ihousainls of them 
were. 

151!). An» tlie diinese easily managed in Bur- 
nuih ; are they an orderly set ? — Tln‘y nrv ; 1 
have m»t found any difUculty in dial respect. In 
Rangoon there arc about 5,(K)0 or (I.OOt) of them ; 

^ in .another toAvn, IMoulmeiu, there are about 
10,0(10; they do not giv(‘ trouble. 

1550. 1 suppose that iboir taking to trade in 
the way that they <lo there, and in (4hcr plact‘H, 
drives the natives inon^ to agriculture tbau bi*- 
for(‘ ? — It dt*es. - 

1551. So that in that way it incroases the agri- 
cultural ]n>piilation ? — It does. 

1552. (ytfun/urn,] You slated that generally 

the sctihainail Avas nunh? with the occu])ants, hut 
are there any chiefs in Burmah, or persons re- 
garded .*is largt‘ holders, with sj)(‘eial tenure'^? — 
Niuie at all; there are a lew old ramill(‘s who 
held otliee under the old government, and |k.t- 
liaps may have .aeimundated a little more land, 
perhaps tc^ lh(‘ extent of 10 or 'H) Imt 1 

never .nu‘1. with any one who owned mori: than 50 
or ho acres. 

155.3. There is notliing hetAveen tlu.‘ Govern- 
ment .and the mass of tlie peojile, who arc face to 
lace with them? ' Quite so. 

155‘1. Mr. //. fk/tlsitn,] 14im*c is no dlroi‘t 
means of communication over land between 
Biirm.ali.and Araean, is there ? — There is, hut it 
Is a<lilHeidt route across mountains. 

1555. What is the distance? — To the si*ashoro 
and by the road across (be hills, it is about 110 
miles. 

1550. Is it a sufcjroad and a pnielieabic mad; 
safe, f mean, from wild animals? — Wild animals 
are to be met with; still many |)eo]>Ie go that 
Avay. 

1557- Dili yon yourself, in making yoiii’ jiro- 
gress through the provinces, generally use a 
Hteamer? 4'o go up the (rawaildy lli\er, I did. 

J55H. And to get round to Araean?- I gene- 
rally went by sea. 

1559 That is the usu.al way (»!’ eommuni(ialioii, 
is it? —Yes. 

15()(). What is tlie time it takes to go»from 
Burmah to Araean by siai? --'rhrcc days. 

1501. Sir .D, /7V"A/rr/>a/'//.] I )o they si leak dis- 
tinct laiigu.ages in Araitan and Buvmali ? -The 
language is essentially the aame, but- there is a 
diHe.reuce of dialect ; it is tbe Bamc- race also. 

15(12. Chat:nnuu. \ Can you stale the number 
of peo|)le Avitli wbom tin* settlement is imnle as 
oeeui/mrs or owners of laud, that is to say, tiie 
numoer of jiersons flirectly holding IVom the 
Govcniiiicnt ?•— Tbe approximate iinmber ot por- 
80 I 1 S paving land revenue direct to Govornnieiit 
is 370,907. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Fndajf^ 2 1 si April 1871. 


MEMBERS FREBENT : 

Mr. Ayrton. 

Sir Thomas Bazlcy. 

Mr. Bcacli. 

Mr. Bourkc. 

Mr, Cave. 

Mr. JSoekott Deniaon 
Mr. J)ickinson. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

The Right Honourable ACTON SMEE AYRTON, in the Chair. 


Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b., g.c.sj., recalled; and further Examined. 

Sir B* EOG.'h Chairvian^\ When you 'svcrc last ox- occupying tenatit would pay to a landh>rd, or 15 

^loniyomery^ inuiiud, you ineiitioued tliat you uere conversant ])er cent, only of'tlic profits of the cultivator?— 

K.c.ii., ' also u ith the land revenue adininii-tration of the. c)f the suppos^M] rent that the cultiyator would 

G.c.s.i. Norlli \\W(!rn RroviuccH? — Yes. pay to the landlord. 

I'iC/l. M'ill you be good <‘Uough to tell us loG!); Was that pystcmatieally levied, or was 

Aprd dislrlctw now coikstitute llie North Western it merely carried .in every district to the cxtrcnio 

* lV(*vijic(‘s?~-TIi(: N(»rth M'ctteiu rr(»viiices arc limit ol' exaction? — Generally s|)eaking the 

compos(!d oi dif iriets ceded frojn Glide, and eon- country was farmed out, 1 think, to different 
(jiiered from the Maliratlas behv(H-u and farmers of the rt‘.venuc. The greater jiart was 

IH05. Subseiiuently the Kuiuaon and Dehrah fanned ()ut, and iliey had to ^»ay in a rough eal- 
Dliooii distridri were ceded hy Nc^paul in 1815, eulation tlie total collection, less 15 per cent, 
and ill 1817 Biiiideleund was coiujiiercd from That was ii rough way, I* should say, of ex- 
Seiiidia., and added to those districts for the pur- pressing it. 

]>ose (»f a more eouveiileut ndminislration, four 1570. Were the fannerB large fanners /-Some- 
districts of the permaiumlly-selllcd ]»roviiice of limes farmers of a large tract of country ; per- 
Bengal were added to the North West Pro- haps one, or two, or throe districts, 
viinrs. 1571. Bitt never loss than one village? — 

1505. What di.-trielB were those tlircc ?— I’e- Never less than oi^e village, 
nares, .lounpoor, Mirzajjorc, and Gha/eepore; 1572.. Was that an annual assessment? — 

they were ibr ailministrative eouvcnience Iraiis- Y"es, 

ferrod to the JM)rtli-wcst. ; these altogether noW - 157o. 1 ])resumc there were remissions, if 

f(jrm the North AVeslern Jhovineew. then? were searcity ?— That de))ended upon the 

]5()G. 5\)u did not give us the names oT the pleasure of the Government, I presume there 

dists iets tird acquired iu the earliest aequisilion were if they could not got the revenue, 
by the N’(»rth M’esterii Pros inees ?— From Oude 1574. What changes were made by the British 
wore liaiitrCorrod GonicKpore, Azimgnrh, Allaha- Government as it acquired these several dis- 
bud, ( awu]»ove, Futtypore, Furniekabad, and iriets ? —When we first got possession of the 
the R<*hilcund Urrllory; and emiquered iKom country it was entirely new to us; wc had no 
the Mahraltas was the Agra and the Delhi terri- experience, of any similar tract country in 
l(»ry, I think that generally comiU'isoH the dis- India ; and ollicers were eent from Bengal, which 
tricts then acquired. was our* <jld province, to carry out the adininis- 

15{j 7. Will you be good enough to state very tration of the country. These officers were very 
shortly what was the land ri;veiuio system that ignorant of the stale of tilings existing in the 
was ill force in the diflerent distric’ts, with a North Western l'roYinc(\s. The tenures were 
view to exjJaining the changes introduced by the ultogetlif?r diflerent,; the state of the country was 
])iescnt system ? — At that time the Government different ; it. recpiired much more eaiiital toiireak 
of the day took as much revenue as they could iiji the land there than it did in Bengal, because 
get, nominally allowing about 15 per cent, of the it was a very arid country compared with Bon- 
net assets to the proju’ietor; that in geuenil terius, gal, and the water was a great depth, and they 
1 think, was the system. It varicfi, perhaps, Imt have not the Bame favourable neriodical rains 
that generally was the system of the native go- tliat they have in Bengal; and tne officers were 
vermnentp, to take as miieli as they could, less ignorant apparently of the existence of the large 
about 15 per cent. proprietary communities in the North Western 

1568. Do you mean 15 per cent of what an Provinces ; they did not exist in Bengal^ or if 

they 
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thej' liad existed there they were in a much less yon tell tis at all what was the priec that was Sir ii* 

mflect state there than they were in the North obtained <m tliose auction sales; how many years' Montgowi/er^y> 

Western Provinces. When our olFicers received inirehnsc ? — Very often little more than the k.o.»., 

from: the native |^ov(frniiicnt» the list comprising iMilaiiee due on the estate; it was st)ld for a mere 

the diflerent estates in the North \Vestci‘n Pro- trifle. ^ 21 A ril 

viiiees they found one or twi) names entered u]>on . 1677. That would be some portion of the 1 %^^ 

fclie list as the projmotors of the cwlates, and our year's revenue? — Yes, soim* portion of the year*® 

officers supposed that they Avere really the sole revtmuc; very little more. 

proprietors. The custom in lieiigal Avas that 157H. At tiuit time, Avitli tlui Iu^siat assessment 
wlien an arrear of revenue t(M»k ]>laee the estate whi(‘h you luivc mejjtioiuMb had prnprletary 
was put up for sale if the revenue avhs not paid rights any marketalde value in the distriet? — 
in by a certain date. They carried out tlte same 1 should think lu^t; it was not the eustom to 
eystem in the iiorth-w^eat ; they orderod lliat if sell. 

by a certain date the revenue was not paid, the 167fl. Will you ])l(‘ase go on to (h'serihr what 
estate avhs to be fiokl. The people Avere alto- the (Jovernment ('oinmission did? — A roimnis- 
gStber ignorant of sales ; they liad nevor lieard sioii Avas ai)pointed., and a (*.onnnission visited 
of land ocing sold for arrears of revenue; they (‘very district, and rcjiorted to the (lovernment 
were unaccjuainlod Avith the systcMti allogrther, that things Averc in a very hack\vat«l static gene- 
aud in many easiis it was proved sid)se.(|uently rally, and that a good deal ol injustice liiid been 
that the notices nev(»r rcMudied llui diflerent es- done, <»wing to the sales that had taken j»laee; 
iates. Owing to collusion amongst the native and they collected a great deal of‘ inforiuation 
officers (d‘ the (.jl(»vernincnt, the notices in many regarding the proprietary rights, and the eustoni 
cases did not go out ; and th(.i coTisc(|i(ence was of the peojile generally; and a regulation was 

that wlien the d^kv for payment arrived, lh(‘ cst:if(‘ framed in JH22, tlie author (d‘ Avliieh wa-^ Mr. 

was put'up for sale and knocked down generally Holt Al.-ickenzli!, a very greal aiitliority, avIio 
to some creature of the court Avl 10 , in a flet it ii)us Jiiinscir had not inueli ])r.Me.tie:il e\peni‘‘i{'e of 
name, bought it in for himself; he dare not insert, the a(‘.lna.l didails of revenue Avork, bnl wh(» 
hiy own name in the iTgistor, but he ficti<iou.sly had studied tl>c Avliole system; he preparvsl a 
bought it in. The result of this avus that a draft oi’ an admirable j egulalion ( Jw gulalioii 7 
very lai^c portion, per]ia]»a a fourtli of the of Avlinili was to be. the basis of all 

estates during the first 12 or 14 yearp ol‘ our future, seilletiicnls. r»riefly, I may say tliat 
occupation, changed hands ; that, is to say, that this regulation laid down tiial ilio, boumlary of 

auction purchasers took the plac(^ of the old vil- OA'ery \lllage was to 1 m^ mark(‘d off The riglits 

lage comrnunitiies. The eommuiiiti(‘s were ex- of all proprietors, the rights of all eultivatovs 
treundy exasperated, the first notie.e (hey gene- claiming any spee.iid riglits to he df'‘.erinined, 
rally Imd of tlie sales aaus the nnclion pnrehastu* the. nature of the soil, (lie nml.and everydiing 
coming to take possession, it resulted often In was to be gone into, mid, In fael, the n gula- 
the'jnurd(u* of the atietion ]»urchaser or tlu‘ mur- lion Aveiit to the opjiosiic (‘xtreim‘ of wliat had 
dor of the agent, ^whom he de]>nted, and the he(‘n ilone lH‘rore. Tl»e d(‘fecl of llu* n'gulaliou 
burning of his. houses and what.<*ver jiropC'i'ty was lids, that it imposed on limited ageney un- 
he might have, The Govornmciit at tiii.s limci limileil duties. The inv(‘siigations ordereil were 
were in ignorance. oj‘ aa hat they had done ; they so miuiile that, at the eml of 10 ytjars from 

Avcrc not aAvare that their system had brought 1822, very few estates had heen ■^ellli'd, and, 

this to pass; but it gradually Ix'gan todawii u[»oti at tlie rale that lliey weia* going on, it was eon- 
them that a great injustice liad been committed, sidereil that it would take (iO in* 100 years to 
and a special regulation Avas framed in l82l complete tlie setthaiumt of tiie Norlli Western 
giving poAvers to a commission to examine into lVi»viii<-es. 

all tin? sales that had taken plma*; inid Avhere it 1680. W itli tlie staff that wie- llieii (Mnpl<»yed? 

Avas proved that any fraud had been used, or — Tin* stiilf was small, and (In* iiivesligations 
that any notice had not mielied tlie people, or wtuv very nunieroiLs. The n guiati^m reipiired, 
that they were in ^['.omplete ignorance of Avhat ammigst nlhcr things, iliat every right for tlie 

had taken place, the eonimissiori was ordered to past 60 years should bo iiujuinal into, ho that 

restore the estate. then* avus an lunoimt of work thrown iqwm^thc 

1576. Mr. 1 /. W. SmlfL] The person to Avlmm revenue otlieers, AvliieJi it was (piitc! impftssible 

the cstatcj Avas restonul paid liack again tlie for llie.m to carry out. 

money, I suppose ?~ Yes, This commission, 1681. JtAvas an irniniry into land tenun*, as 

which Avas framed Avith the best intentions, di(l well as into revenue Kettlenient r — ^ es. Lord 

not work on the Avlude as Hiitisfaetorily as could W'^illla.m Hehtiiiek, in iSli!!, Ilndlng that the 
bccxpec.ted ; the distances Lbe people, bad to go seUlemcnl. was ]»rogr<‘s.sing so very slowiy, as- 
Avero groat, and the expenses considerable; but sembled a e,onelavc of officers at Ailabai)ad, and 
1 may say that the result was that about lialf a thaw hnv Avas is.sued, (.•silhxl Rrgulation i> (»1 
the eslat(}8 which had been sold Averc restored to 1853. In it, while keening in view all tliiit 
the village proprietors, the auction jiurchasers, liegulation 7 of 1822 bad laid down, the future 
of ('oursc, getting back the sum they had paid, arrangement. Avas shupliflod very mm.di by Jay- 
ancl, ]>crhaps, in some eases, interest, but 1 am iiig doAvn tlie rule, tlnit possc*^<lon only wa.s to 
not (juito sure about that. Tin?, Government be looked to hy the revenm? officers: (fiat they 
then gradually became alive to the fact that Avere not to go into old righlri at all, but pi>s- 
Aey wore really working in the dark ; that they session Avas to he tin* basis of the settlement, 
did not know, <»r hnd not a full acquaintance leaving all wiw) had any further claims to go ton 
HritU the state of landed ju'operty generally, and civil court. • 

cbintnituiioners were sent hy the Govornnient of 1582. That is to say, tlie jmsscssor was to re- 
Jjtdia to visit each district, present the owner for the purposes of the settle- 

167G. Cktimmi,} Before you go furtlier, cau meut? — Yes, for the purposes of the Bettlement, 

^ . 0.fi9. leaving 
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Sir JH. iGftVJDg all who had further claims to go to the 
Monlgmery^ civil c(»urt. 

K.c.a., ' (Maims against the posacHSor ?— -Yes, 

o.c.a,i. against the j^oasensor, or amongst themselves if 
. tiny were fighting about shares ; they were logo 
f 1 April the civil court, the revenue officer "having only 
to iind out who Avas actually in possession at 
that lime of the shares or laud. 

That is to say as between Governuioiit 
and the possessor, the (iovcrninonfc treated him 
as the owner of the ])roperty, leaving any person 
who claimed an adverse right to liim to assert it 
in a court of justice? — Yes; at the same time 
the (Joverninent increased the staft'of Hcttlemcnt 
officers, their object being 1<» carry out nearly 
simultaneously in every district the settlement 
of the land revenue ; and at that time the junior 
member of tha Hoard of Itevonue Avas Mr. 
Robert Mertins Bird, a man of great grasp, 
great energy, and great experience; and in 10 
years lie carried out, f may say, tlie completion 
of the settlement of thi^ Jsortli Western Pro- 
vinees ; that is to say, lie retired from the ser- 
vice at the end of 18 11^, and before lie AA’^eiit he 
(Considered that he had eomideted tlie settleinenf. 
Tlien' were certain details to Ik* cariMcd out 
afterwards, and (*ertain arrangements to be made 
Avhicli, fortnnately for tlie N(»rtli )Veslcrn Pro- 
vinces, felJ into the hands ot‘ Mr. Thomason, 
another very dislinguislied (dlleer, who siibsc- 
(jiieiitly became lieutenant governor of tluj pro* 
vinccs. 

You have not stated for Avhal jteriod this 
siitlleiin^nt* Avas to last? — The scttleimmt Avas for 
*J() years; and tlie record, I may say, was one 
that any (iovernment might be proud of, it was 
very eomplelo in every statistical d(‘tail. Tlie 
villages Avere maiiped, tho jiroprietors’ rights 
Avert* re(;or(l<»d, and any special rights (lint culti- 
vators might have, were all entered; and 
the indir(a*,l benefit, if I may so say, was tliis, 
lhat a body ol‘ (bnerninent officers Avere raised 
up thoidiighly nc(|iiainte(l with the av h(»le teuuros 
of the country, tlu^ best jirejiaration for judicial 
Avork : and they also learnt this further, tliat to 
be sueccssful Avilh administration in India, it is 
nect^ssary that the officers should live amongst 
the ])eojile, as a settlement oflitcr is obliged to 
do for months and months every year, so as to 
sympatliisc Avith tlieiii, and to enter into all their 
feelings. 

ITiSfi. Will you also state Avbat was the general 
elfoet of that, settlement as regards tlu* assess- 
ment of the revenue as eomjiared Avith the 
amounts that were jwevioiisly |,ai(l ? — 1 think I 
have a return here to sliow that. The first re- 
turn Avlueli 1 have is 1811" 12: that settlement 
yielded 2,722,187 /. 

15B7. YVould iliat represent the assessment 
under the systerti of the natiA*e. rule?— Well, 
1811-12 Avas several years subseciucntly. I 
flaresay, under the native rule, it must have 
approximated to that. 1 do not think it Avas 
more than it was under the native rule; the pro- 
bability is that it Avas rather less, bccaufie our 
Government did not take so much, 1 think, as 
the natiA’e riilerK But the fii'st return tJiat we 
have is for 1811-12, and that was wlmt I have 
mcntiojicd. From that period quinquennial 
settlements Avere ordered. Froih 1812-13 to 
18jr>-17it was 3,042,610/. 

1.588. Do you suppose that that was on the 
some area ? — I think it must have been on an in- 


creased area, because Kuina<m and the Phoon 
districts Avere added, so that it was rather an eir- 
larged area, 

l/)89. Was there much cultivated land in those 
districts Avhich Avero tlien acquired ?— No* com- 
paratively not imicli. From 1817-18 to 182l‘-22 
the revenue Avas 3,31 3,0.52 /, There Ava« a con- 
siderable inerease, but Buudclcund came in. In 
1826-27 it was 3,333,280/.; that is much the 
same. In 1831-32 it was 3,249,981 /, ; there is a 
decrease. In 1836-37 it was 3,803,166 /. ; there 
again there is a small increase. In 1841-42 it Avas 
3,142,23.5/.; and when Mr., Bird’s settlement 
AA*a8 completed, namely in 1846^47, it Avas 
3,*,547,132 /, : there is a considerable increase 
there; about half a million. 

1590. Was there any increase of area at that 
time ?- Not at that time. But although the 
Increase Avas only half a million after life very 
close investigation tliat had taken place, an im- 
mense change was made in the assessments of the 
(liffi'rent cKtates, It was found that under the 
old lo(?al governments some estates Avere very ' 
hmlily asscss(?(l; tiuit is to say, inddstrious 
ciiltivafing ;communitieK paid a much higher 
nssc(-sm(*nl than others Avho Averc not so indus- 
trious, and wlio, perhafis, had some interest at 
(.’onrt, or in some Avay oi* other managed to get 
off; and in lliiR Hcttlement of Mr. Bird’s the 
whole Avas re-distributed much more equally, and 
there* Av.‘is an iiuu'Ciisc of something approaching 
half a million of money. 

1.591. But Avithout some further explanation 
from you, it would scaiin that the rate of assess- 
ment would have been as heavy after the scttle- 
iiifuit of Mr. Bird as it Avas originally under the 
native governments? — You must remember that 
an immens(‘ quantity of ground Avas brought into 
cultivation during the prcvio;j|B 30 years, and a 
groat many renl-fvei* tenures fell in, and all that 
tended to sAvell the rental. 

1.592. As a general proposition, may we 
assume that the North nest Provinces hod 
hc(*ii vt*ry much ravaged and unsettled imme- 
diately lieforc the British Government acquired 
them, and lliat they enjoyed 30 years of pro- 
found p(.*jieean<l tran(]uillity Bubeequeiitly F-^-Tliat 
is the ease. 

1.593. Would thfit to a large extent account 
for the increased power of paying the assess- 
ment, whilst the rate was not diminished? — I do 
not know that the rate was higher, but the quan- 
tity under cuUivati(»n Avas so much greater that 
the (iovernment of course got a much larger 
revenue. 

1.594. lam endciavouring to elicit the result 
of the eettlcinent as regards the proprietary 
interests ; wluiL was the value of the proprietary 
interest left after taking the revenue under Mr. 
Bird’.s settlomont?— Under Mr. Bird’s , settle- 
ment the amount the (Tovermnent took Avas two- 
thirds of the net assets, 

1.59.5, Therefore it Avould be 66 per cent, 
leaving 33 jicr cent, to the occupant or the 
oAA^ior? — Yes, to the oAvner. 

1.596, Was 'that accepted by the (lieoplo at that 
time as a reasonable settlement? — it was gene- 
rally accepted as a reasonable settlement; 
the best jiroof of that is that the communities 
and country generally have prospered very muoh 
under it. 

1597. In examining into the atate of 
tenure, what ivas the general result^ as 

''fihe 
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the Ojrnership and occupation ; was it found that 
many people claimed to be owners who were mere 
tenants from year to yonr, or were, they occu- 
pants generally claiming to be also owners witli- 
oul: having any landlord; wtwe lh« oc(*u]>;ints 
generally found to claim to be ownerg m as not 
to have any intermediate landlc»r<l between tlieni- 
selves and the Government, or wtis it ascer- 

g lined, in the examination of the land tenures, 
lat there were many persons who were inter- 
mediate landlords ?— Generally sjx^aking, the 
mass of the villages arc held by projjriotary 
OommuniticB, who cultivate a certain portion of 
the village, and the rest is cultivated by cultiva- 
tors without right of proj)crty. 

^ 1598, Who are tenants from year to year 
under the j)roprietary body of the villag(iV— 
Yes. 

1599. But apart from that, were tlierc many 
other persons reiiogniscd ns owners i)f the pro- 
perty cultivating through their tenants Irom ycar 
to year? — In every village (hen* were a few 
persons who had soiiie 8j)eeiul rights avIio were 
termed cultivators, but (‘itJjcr p('rlia|»s tVom re- 
lationship to the j)ri)priotor, (hough not pro- 
prietors themselves, or fr«un Ix'Ing Bralmnns, or 
from pcrfonniijg religious duties, or foj* some 
favour sliOAvn to them, hold nnintiMTuptcilly their 
lands at fixed rates ; but they were not numerous, 
although in almost every village a few wen^ to 
bo fouTid. 

1600. What was done in this scttlonietH with 
the uncultivated lands, that Is to say, ilie, un- 
tilied lands, the natural ])as(ure and ilie un- 
occupied land? — The uiitillcd land cTiliurablc 
was left to the projudetors to break iij) during 
the period of settieinent of 20 years. 

1601, But were tlu\v to ]>ay any a<ldition;il 
aasessment if tbey,»brok(? it up, or was it 
to thorn? — Entirely profit to them, the Govern- 
ment eontemplating that at the cud of the 20 
years* term they would again be able to renew 
the assessment of the village, and ii' necessary to 
take uu increase. 

1602. What was done Avith the nntlllabb? land, 
that is to say the natural pasture ? — It n inaincd 
at the disposal of the villagers, (iovernmeiil took 
nothing. 

1603. That they hml the liberty o(‘ using in 
common for pasturage, or a(?eovding lo their j»ar- 
tie.ular rights? — During the periodical rains 
grass grows on those extensive barren jilaiiis, 
and they are used for ])iisturnge ; (tattle roam 
about and pick up grass, but they are not ciiltur- 
able, 

1604. But is any land revenue derived from 
that?-*-No, not in the nortli-Avest. 

1605. (kn you state what the result of the in- 
vestigation was as to the proportion of land ca- 
pable of tillage, and the natural [msturc or use- 
less land? — -Yes; the cultivated aj*ea AA'as 51 
per cent. 

1606. Are you speaking now of the [wesent 
state of the North Western Pn^vinces ? — Yes; 
by the latest returns, 61 per cent, was the culti- 
vated area, 15 per cent cultumblv, 9 iier cent, 
rent free, on Avhieh no assessment has been 
placed, and 23 per cent, barren waste. In the 
Worth Western Provinces there are very large 
pilous, covered with a kind of white efHoresonce 
Sf soda, which we have never yet been able to 
J«ing into cultivation; if anything could be 
4avil|ed to bring the land so covered into cultiva** 


tion a large reArenue might be expected, but at 
present they liave not succeeded in that. 

1607. Does the per centage of rent-free lands 
represent tlie lands that Avere held under grants 
of the specific cliaractcr Avliich Avere dtdiiuMl in 
the regulation, and recognised aa grunts free 
from land tax ?— Yes. 

1608. Perlmps it AV(»uld be conveniimt if you 
wer<‘ to g(» (ui now to slate, from th(‘ jj( nod at 
Avhicli Ave stopp(;d, what bus been done Avilh re- 
leroucc to the distrii'ts thal have b(‘(‘n jn ijiiircd 
since Mr. Bird's seillemeiit took plaee ; 1 think 
you were going <ni to describe a roA!>ion of 
Mr. Bird's settlement ? — Wluit 1 was gthig to 
say Avitli ivferinn*'^* t(> that Avns : oih' of the 
great advantages of raising up this l>oi]v of 
offiecu's lli(M*ongIily acipuiinted Avilli the >/hole 
roA'eiuie systiaii avms, (hat when Lord I ):dhonsie 
annexed the Pnnjuiib In* selected the oflicers Ibr 
tliiit eonntry IVoin the Nortli Wcstcjrn Brovinces, 
.and lliey did not fall into the same errtu*s and 
iiiistak(*s as Avere originallv made in the north- 
west. 

1609. Wdint fook ])lar*(» \vl)(‘n the re\emie ad- 
ministration came under Mr. 1'honiason : — After 
Mr. Bird left, Mr. '.rhoniason tf»nk up tluj 
GoverminmI. (Control, and (‘omj)l<*f (‘d auv details 
that h:nl bc(‘n left un6ni.«hed by ]\lr. Bird; 
and he also projaircd niimerons rnm|n‘ndious 
trcMitises, laying down mb's Ibr the fntnn*, 
giildanee of roNenin* o(Ii(*er8 in every ]:ossible 
case, tliat enidd conn* forward. 

1610. Will yon state what has been done with 
referein'.c to i\n.\ provinees that havt; been ao 
(piir<ul since; the period tou mentionefi of Mr, 
Bird's settlement being (^omjdeted - The 
additions have; not bi‘(.*n great. Tlu'v have 
be<*n s<‘ttlcd on tin* same principles. 

1611. lV(*re the ])roviiie(*s that were taken 
from Bmigal seltliMj ujKh'rthe Bmigal syf^tem ! — 
They reiuaincHl as they AV(‘.re, and no eliaugc was 
made in them, the laud revemu* being settled 
in ]»crpetuity. Mr. Bird's settlement wa.-^ con- 
cluded in lS I6-47for2() yc'ars, and tin* h'ase.s 
JK*gan to fall in about 1.S62 or ISti.'J, and >inc(.* 
then the Avhole. north-west has .again been under- 
going a reA’ision of s(*t(lenienfs, on tin* sanu; 
j»riaeiples on \vhi(*li (liey were (»riginally formed, 
Imt Avilh this rtiHereiKa*, that the jiroportioii that 
the (iov(?rnmenl now take, inslead oi' being two- 
iliirds is only one-lialf. It was found, on (lie 
whoh;, that the tvv()-tliinl.s was ralliyr inon* than 
lliey (;oukl perliaps very easily jiay, and •the 
Goveriimenl, aflm great consideration, d(*cidod 
that it Avould bo (piite f:nHi(.*i(‘nl to take half the 
Hsssets; they tliought that tin; projirietary (*<nn- 
miinitles Avould flourish inon* ; that on the whole 
thc.y Avonld be much easier and more jirospiA- 
rous, and they willingly agreed to lake only 50 
percent, and 5 per emit, for expenses. 

1612. What was (be oftei't of the n‘-s« ttlenient 
on the amount of tin; Land revenue ^ — It is not 
yet completed. 

1613. As far as it has gone, Avlint Las bccni 
the general result? — fJcnerally hjieaking t.h(»re 
has been un increase ; in some district s a very 
large increase; 1 may rneiition, for instance, 
Goruckpore. GoriK'bpore Avas a lra(;t of country 
ihat was notliighly <Miltiva(ed Avhon w<‘ received 
it, and in MV. Bird’s P(;ttlcmciit it Avas found 
that if tlio Government bad chosen they might 
in many eases have quadrupled, and more than 
quadrupled, tho old assessment ; that is in the 
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year 1816 -4 7; hut it was not cotisidered politic 
to euliMiM'f tlio iisscssmont too rapidly, and there- 
f(m\ in Bircr^ scttlouiont, although a large 
incrt ::so was taken i'roiu (joruckporo, tlio asscas- 
iinnii \v;w very light jjer aero compared with 
in other parts of ihe comitry. Jfow 
lliat we Jin' Jigiiin revi»?ing the assessment, I 
Joani we liavo got an increase of about 80,000/. 
from the ( ioriick})ore‘ districl. 

1614. AVhat was the total formerly of the 
(Jonlekpore district?— In 1864, A,l>., the district 
was found so large that it was converted into two 
districts, viz., (joriickpore and Ihistee. It M'as 
about 24 0,000,000/., and tlu?y have gt)L about 
80,000/. increase from thsit (lovuekporo dis- 
trict, and even that* by acreage is miicli less 
than :u»y other part of the iS'orth Western 
Provinces; so tluil It is lo he hojicd that 
ill a fill m e revision lliere. will he another 
very largf' incrcjise. There is one thing that 
I .sliMidd inmitioii, wlileh Is very important 
willi regard to the. j»re.stMil siiltlemcnt : by orders 
fi(»!n Her Majesty’s < lovcnunent, it has been 
determined tliat in Ji.ll village?! in the North 
Westi rn I Provinces wlu'rc the area of the estates 
imdor cultivation amounts to 80 per cent. (»f the 
totJil <*ulturiihlc jiri'U, tln‘y arc to lie settled in 
|>erp«.‘tiiitv ; there is one provis<i that no porina- 
nent settfeinent is to he made In Jiiiy estate to 
which <‘anal irrigjition may he extended within 
ihe next .20 years, and the existing asset*? of 
whicli would thereby he increased in the. propor- 
tion (if 20 ])cr Cent. We have no record as yet 
liow fjir tlii-s lias been carried out, biiCJinsc no 
reports hiivc come from Indiji, Imt 1 doubt not 
my.s( lfl)ut lhal under these tmJers many assess- 
ments NvilJ hec<nne pcrja timl in ti»<* north-west, 
because the (‘v'tJites in ji great many cases have 
been cultivated ii]» to jdmost tin* e.xtrome point. 

Hilo, lias I hat jictually bi’cii put in operation 
yet; have any gnmts Ix'cu made in perpetuity? 
— It lias hiMiii ))nt. ill opi'ratlon, but we. <lo not 
know to wliat extent it lias gone. 

161t). JMr. .A /A .S////7/o j In wiml }»art i.s it put 
in opei'jition ?— In ten tlisiriets a revision of tlie 
scttlemeiit is in progre.^s. 1 mean tlic setumd re- 
vision; the settlements arc. ;it ibi.s ju'oscut ino- 
immt. nndergoing revision. 

1617. ChalrmaiL \ Mas Jiny Jict of ihe Legis- 
lative Council l)ceii passed to give etfect to the 
dirc.i'tions of the Covernmeiit at lioino — No, 
the (»rders of thi' Se<a’<Uary of State sullice, 

1S18. But is it supposeil now in Imlhi that the 
orders of tlio Secrctjirv of State can limit the legis- 
lative power of the Movermiient of India? — The 
Older, at any rate, is not calh*d in question by 
the (joveriiiuent oi* India. Tdie orders to which 
I refer reached in Lord .Lawrenee/s time, and he 
himself, J think, wjis rjitber in favour of the plan 
of having :i ])ermaueiit settlement whore estates 
had been culfivjilod up to ii certain point, and. lie 
very readily carried out the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

it) 1 9. This is a declaration tliat the Icgislarive 
power in India, shall, not levy any tax upon the 
land, is it not ?— 1 do not think tliat that would 
toueli the question of the laud revenue, 

1020, You (jonsidor that this then is without 
jirejudiee to tlie legislative power oVthe Govcrur 
luent to levy any tax it thinks fit on land?— 
The order for a permanent settlement is supposed 
of course to be a great relief to the people, in- 
stead of having a revision of settlement every 20 


or 80 yoars^ they should have it permanent; it 
was supjiosecl that the, Government themselvoa 
were giving up a great deal 

1621. 1 \y as endeavouring to ask wa^ 
whether there being now two authorities , in 
India, one the Executive Government and the 
otlicr the Logisljillve (jovernmexit, the Exeentive 
Government in India is still considered to have 
tlio power of restraining and preventing the 
legislative power in India by its own acts, and 
not in the Legislative Council ?— That is a ques- 
tion that perliiijis is not vci-y clearly defined yet 
It has never anseiq that 1 am awiuHi, 

1622. Has any provision in this new arrange- 
ment been iiuidc I’or the right of the Legislative 
tkuineil, at all events to levy sjiecial rates?— 
Tlie aa.se.‘?smont is a umtter that would not come 
before the Legislative (kmncil; the Executive 
Govormnent would decide, and whatever arrange- 
ment they thouglit necessary ’witli regard to the 
land revenue, it vviuild nut come before the Logis- 
latiy (• Council ; they, as an executive govorn- 
meut, would cjirry it out. 

I 62 II. But is any explanation made to the 
peoph* in jiny way that tliat is done without pre- 
judice to the powers of the LogiHlaiive Council? 
I do not tliiiik so. 

1624. Are yon aw.are that in the Bombay 
coile there is n,n lixpress declaration that what- 
ever is done under Unit is without prtijudicc to 
the j)owcr of Government in its legislative 
capacity to levy any adilitional taxes it thinks 
right? — No ; 1 am not aware of that, 

1620 . At j)re>sent there are those two conflict- 
ing cljiinis, I ho Executive Governiucut claiming 
to dcihirii that the land shall not be subject to 
any charge, except a spocilh*, charge which they 
fix, Jiud the licgisliitivc (.Anvucil claiming the 
right to ini|)ose tuxes upon the laud for any pur- 
pose wliioli it tliinksfit; is not that so? — It is 
not tlu' ease in the North Western Provinces, 
whieli we are now speaking of. 

)ti2(). Hus not the Legislative Council 2>ower 
to legisljite for the North Western Provinces?— 
Vos, hut it is usual lo complete the executive 
o]>e ration, and tlu'u to confirm live contract made 
by an Act of the Legislature. 

1627 . -Do you »*.onsidcr that it has no power to 
levy a tji.x for tlie jiurpose of jnaking roads or 
any otlicr pur|>osc?™I think they could. 

1628. You coTitmler thjit if it is a tax levied 
for any specific purpose other than the general 
revcmies of India, it could do so?— Itcogjld cer- 
tainly imiiose any spevfitic tax for the local 
mjinjigcnieiit .of the country, such as roads and 
briilges and so on, and schools. 

1629. With rcgjird to the unsettled territoryj, 
is there not a considerable area- in the North 
Western Provinces that is at iireaent uusottled, 
and that is of groat value? — All the land is in- 
cluded ill estates. Whatever cultivable land, is 
included in those estates remains for the benefit 
of the })roi»rietors till the conclusion of the period 
of settlement. 1 am not aware of any largo 
tracts of country of that character, except per- 
Jiajis under the hills, called the Terai, and 
under the hills in the Goruckpoor district* 
There are large extents of foresti and those X 
think have been separated off, and smue of them 
given to grantees on certain conditiims. X am 
not sure to what extent that has gone* 

1681). Are there any special steps being taken 
now to encourage the cultivation of li^nds thati 
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arc Dot at present cultivated ? — No, no special 
steps further than canal irrigation. 

1631. But are you aware that some time since 
rules were made for selling the uiiculiivatod lauds 
in India ? — Y es, I liave heard of them. 

1632. Do you know what has been done under • 
those rules in the North Western Brovinees ? — 
Very little has been sold there. I saw a return 
of last year, and the quantity sold only amounts 
to 1,200/., and the year before, I think, it 
amounted to 2,000 /. 

1633. Is there any cultivation of lea or other 
m’oduco on the hill sides? — In the Ivuinaon and 
JDehrah Dhoon Province there is a great (leal of 
Jtea cultivation ; the Government have got two tea 
gardens and irnkmeiident persons Inive got gar- 
dens ; and I think tluit they have b(icn on the 
wlude fairly successful. The Govcjrninont under- 
took their plautatioiia more iojntroduccc the tea 
into the country than for any other reason. In 
the Punjaub, where they did the same tiling, as 
soon as they had Introdueed it they sold their 
tea estaloa, and 1 suppose they will do the same 
in Kumaon now. 

1634. Would those estates be subject to land 
assessment or would tliey be exempt ? — They 
would bear tlie land ass(;sstii(!nt, whatever land 
assessnicBt was put ujxin them, the. .same asS(‘.N‘»- 
ment as was put upon any other produce. 'I'hey 
would not as.'^ess tlie eslat(‘s higher because tea 
was grown oji them. 

lG3o. Do yt»u aUri])nlo mueli of the ri.<(; (d’ 
the value of llie as.ses.sment to tlie inci-easi’d 
money value of produia’ ?— Certainly. 

1(130. As well as (o the Inereit-ed cnllivnlloii ? 
•—Yes; the money value of iiroduce i*. ri iug ' 
very luucli ; the esialcs arc becoming (',\cry year 
much more valuable. 

1037. Can you give, ii.- any In a goner;. 1 ‘ 
way, bow mueb would be due 1(» tlic iiKi-eii .d 
rise of prices, and bow iniicli to tlie inrn n-. of 
cultivatioii in llic lust re-.-(4.lIenienl V-- ll wt uld 
be (iuitc a surmise: but I should ihiuk e.Tlainly 
25 per cent. 

1038. Assuming the wl;oIe rise lo represent 
100, then what' proportion of that 100 wmild be 
due to flic iucveasetf risi^ of prlee.s, and \^ha( jTro- 
2)ortion lo the inerea.-cd eiililvation ? - Perhaj.s 
alanit half to cultivation and half lo increase! of 
jiriees. Tliat is a mere surmise, Imt I sliuidd 
think that would be about if. 

1031h You have jiartcd willi ;i ]»nrtiou of the 
NorlhAV ester 11 IVovinees to tlie Piinj.mb? — Yes; 
the Delhi territory. 

1040. WhutAvould be the vahie of iliat por- 
tion ?— About 300,000 /. 

10*11. What T am anxious to get from you is, 
what would be Ibe real muiii'y value of llu! in- 
crease in the asscssimnit on the last FcttlemeiiL? 
— Ym must bear in mind that the assessment has 
not yet been comiihded. 

10*12, As far u.s it has gone, that would be the 
increase? — I have .no red urn to show (lie total 
assessment of the districts now under ri!vis*.on, 
but there is a return Blio.wiiig that in five districts 
oonqdeted the increase lias been 110,0t)0/. 

1643, But upon wliat figures is that increase ? 
—I have not. got the fipires; in four otlicrs 
80,000/. is anticifiutcd; 1 have not got tlic details 
of the districts. 

1044. But observe this, takiivg a general view 
you liav© slated that the rate ot assessment has 
been reduced from two- thirds to a half? — \ cs. 

0 . 59 . 


1645. Yhm have also informed us that jhe 
previous gross return was 3,600,000/.? — Yes, 
about that. 

1640. Then you will ol.'servc that unwards ol 
.300,000/, lni.s been withdrawn from the North 
Westt‘rn Provinces ! — N es. 

1 047. And the presmit assossmciit is 4,000,000/. ? 

Yca. 

1048. Therefore the total, if you add that 
■wbieb has been withdrawn, would amount to 
4,300,000/., as compared with 3,0O(),O()O /. ; that 
W'ould ])C an increase of 700,000/,? — Yes. It is 
nc('essary to exjdain that the a-ssossimuils 

up lo the end of 1810-47 alluded only to those 
made by Mr. Bi;*(l, wlio only settled four and 
a half out of eight divi.^ilons. Tlie following will' 
show the correct statement; — 
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n(*vcmi»* witloMu nt« cniirliidrd l»y IMr. I3inl 4V 

Add, BcnjircH. peiiii.iiJiMiilv 

Aiid. SiiHiiiii divi.vinii, iltr(*t< di.stiir'H Ud'ly iiiHu ■Vi'd - 
Aiid. Ktiiuaoii lltd DiNtrlefs ( iM>ien.‘i;ulaii(>(i) • 

Add, laitly annexed - . - - - 

£. 

3,1 17,0 .0 
••1< 10,0(10 
221,000 
J os.ooo 
;;7,!)ro 

DeduiU Delia fiivi-.ion, tranfiTred tn Punpinb iu iS-'iS 

4,u;o,ooo 

3li>*,0a0 

ibitmce - - - jC. 

•1,101,000 

of iSi'iS (>0, as in Par.) inenUry Ivl'Iiuii 

■1 OStl,''.'?') 

Dir.n'ii.e- - - 

12.'Ml 


The lnercu.-o‘ of rovmme, by ])r('se;it 
tliougb coll(.'«‘t(‘d, is not. eredit* d to land ve\<‘«iue 
till s:L!ielioned by ibi? Covenimeiit. 

10 Uh Th(*n on the. other hand there h:is be.-n 
a diminulioii of ratio from Iwo-lhlrds to a lia:(‘, 
and that a/ould sliow tlivircfoi'C that, the actual 
in<!rca,-.e of vabn* lu ibe. ai'-essmeiU (not speaking 
now of tlic inc.rea 'cd ainonnt) is a mlllloi) anil a 
half ?-- A gn*nt. deal t.f ground has been brought 
enltivalion. 

Ibu the Increase in valm* would amount 
lo a inillioii and a hall* a year? — Yes, i .-houUi 
lliiiik it vA>uld, 

l(i51. Do ymi tliluk, havliig rc'gjiu] to (his 
inen‘ase of value, rha.t it is de.>iniblc to lix the 
a‘‘SeS‘.Mient in perpi’lnlty? — No, I do jjol think 
so; I think it i.s a great lo.'S to the (»o\erii- 
inent. 

If Ilia rise in pri('i‘s s/iou/.I go on, and 
llic otlier 2i) jier cent, of cultivation, iile.h was 
the niargiii left, .should he inkrii up* in iJir next 
20 years, the I’cs.iill would be a los.s of a inWllon 
a year t*> the jevenui^ wilhoui alierlng tin; rale 
ofel«:n’g(‘? — I could nol i-ay, but I think it l.s a 
great error in the GoveniinOiit 1«) fix tin' ass(‘s..'*'- 
nnnit in perpetuity. A lease, of 30 years l.s (piite 
^suliieienl ; and if we fix the a>sessmenl for evi'r, 
with our i*x jicnse.-' going (^ii increasing, we. sliall 
be e.onqielled to make up our delleil. by jnitting 
on ii<»vel and iin])opnlar taxes. 

1053. Sir C. //7//7//V5/.J You omitted, I tlilnk, 
in describing the. sc ltlcmn nl of the .\orih We.-t- 
ern Provinces under Mr. l>bd, to reier to ii 
(juesliem which wa^ tin' subject ol vtay great 
eonleiition at tbat lime, and that was the 1 real- 
incut of tin? grtal landed projodetors known as 
1alookdai.s in tlic North \\ esiern ProvinecH. 
Yi>u say that tlm Goveiuineni dealt with the^ 
party in jWKssrssioii as regards the aHses,'*'iiiont oi 
tin* land, leaving disapjxmiled claiimints l(» sue 
in the civil court. Tliat of eoiirse was a simijlc 
matter enough when there were only two parties 
L 4 +- claiming 
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claInrDJf]: I ho land, one party in possJessiuu, and 
> OIK? ])artv not. ; hut wliorc, an in the case of a 
BujK'vior and an inferior proprietor, there were 
two interetitH actually in posscs!i«lon at the same 
tiino of the same land, then hy ihe Uegulation 7 of 
1822, the e.olleetor was empowered to dtickle 
whieh of these two parties the Government 
sluuild admit to eni^ajjjeinents ; is not that so?* — 
Yes. ^ ^ ■ 

1()54. Then tliis great question arose, as to 
wdio had the host title to engage with the Go- 
vernment, the tahujlidar or superior, or the village 
oeen]>iints ? — Yea. 

There were two great parties among 
our olticiula at tliat time; 011 c maintained the 
rights oJ‘ the su])erior int(?rest, and the other 
those of th(? village occupants? — Yes. 

Ifiod, Th(? resull, I think, was, that the snpcv 
riors were very gem!ni]ly (?X(duded? — That is the 
case ; and I may say tliat if J did not im^niioii 
tlial helore, it was heeausc itiost^ talookdurs 
formed a miiK)rity in the country, and I was 
desm'iliing generally what was the slate of things 
at tin? time the jirovinccs were eeded. 

IfidT. In lininy districts tliese talookdars ow ned 
a great jiortion of the land, did they nol ? — Tlicy 
did. 

1(1.08- Many of their estates were very exten- 
sive ?“ They w’ere. 

l(i.Oi). At that time I think a reaction had set 
in against the permaiKMit selllement of lleiigal 
with zeinimlurs, and that fi^ellng w^as extended 
towards great proprietorii in general ? — J think 
so. 

Idfitk And tin? result was that many officials 
w ere prejudiced agaiusl lhes(! great propriet<»rs ? 
— 1 think so, 

IGdl. And consi<lcrablc injustice w’as done to 
many ? .1 think so. 

1()(J2, The idea then w'as, that a talookdar w as 
little more than the channel through whom the 
Goveriiineni revenue w^as paid, and that the 
real |U*opnetoi*s Avere to be toiind among the vil- 
lage occupants? — In reply to that T would say, 
generally, yes; hut there were two classes of 
talookdars ; one class had a much more per* 
mauent interest in the land than the other. 

KJG.’k T agree entirely in Avhat you mean, 
which Is, is it not, that those talookdars who 
really Avere the rcjiresimtativos of .'Jiicient pro- 
prietary families, suffered because many of tlieir 
class were, cr (matures of misgovernment, and, in 
fa(^!t, Avere originally nothing but farmers, or 
Collecitors of the land revenue fur tracts of the 
country. ' ^ ' 

lf)()4. l>nt Avith regard to those ancient here- 
ditary talookdars, Avhu were chiefs of clans,, and 
others, they suffered?* - Yesr 

idf).'). And in many cases their undouhted 
proprietary rights in tlie villages Avere s('t asid<?, 
were they not ? — 1 should say that Avas the 
case. 

1()6G. And that tlie rights of village occu- 
pants, Avho may have had, iK?rhaj)s, in remote 
times, a proprietary origin, but whose proprie- 
tary rights, nowever, had become extinguished 
by time, iverc resuscitated, and they Averc re- 
placed in possession ? — They were. 

1667. You recollect tliat Mr. Boulderson, 
a member of the Board of ReVenue, strongly 
denounced the proceedings of the settlement 
offie.ers in regard to tliese great proprietors ? — 
Yes. 


1688. lie made nsc of this exprc-ssion;,, “The 
pr()ee.‘*8 actually followed lias been the simple 
one of setting aside the talookdar us one who 
could have m» jn’oprietnry right; to regard him 
ns the usurper of* others’ rights, and at once to 
depose* him ; hundreds of estates have been 
transferred from the holders of them for centu- 
ries to their teuantH.” That inny be a little too 
strong, but there is a basis of truth in it, is there 
not ? — There is, certainly. 

1069. 'fhose oxeluded talookdars wrere, of 
course, at liberty to bring suits in the civil court 
to set aside the decisions of the settlement 
officers ?-- They were. 

1670. Bui, praeticalJy, they • entered upon 
these suits at great disadvantage, did they not, 
bcenusc the onlers of the settleuicnt officers, ad- 
mitting the oceu pants to engage, were carried 
out at once, and, therefore, these men entered 
u])on litigMlion stripj>ed of half their properties ? 
— That Avas the ease ; hut in several inslaifces 
they succ(?ode(I in getting back their riLdits. 

1671. Tliey did ; Imt I think that in the great 
majority tliey failed to do so?—* Yes. 

1672. You, 1 dare say, reeollect instances 
where many great jiroprictors lost the great bulk 
ol‘ their e.states ? — Yes, J know instances wdiere 
those talookdars lost the great bulk of their ])ro- 
perty, and b(‘came a kiml of pensioners. The 
Governiiiont set them aside; an assessment was 
made with the village communities, and they gc^t 
a pcr-<‘(*ntjigc. 

1673. They got, if I recollect right, 18 rupees 
out of every 33 ru[)ee8 of the proprietary profits 
set aside by the Governiuent? — Yes. 

1674. But that was only to last during the 
jieriod of the settlement?* Yes, and to be re- 
considertd at tin* end of the time. 

1675. And I Ibiiik the orders of llic Court of 
Direetors w(‘re, that 10 ])er cent, should be given 
al’lerAvards? — 1 am not sure the exact sum that 
Avas laid iloAvn, hut it Avas to be reconsidered 
afterwards, „an(l to lx* rodueod. 

1676. And when you went to Oude, you wci'O 
impressed with a. sense of the injustice that had 
been done to the tahxJtdars of the North 
We.stern Provinee.s, and you determined not to 
see the same injustice done to tliom in Oude? — 
I was much lm|)r(*sscd witli that ; and there was 
a very strong jiroof that the Government of 
Imlia, in having set aside the talookdars, had 
fallen into great error, because Avhen the mutiny 
took ])laee, and our officers w^orc obliged- to with- 
draAv, they went for protection to the houses of 
thesii very talookdars Avhoin we had set aside, and, 
during the Jtime they were there, they saw the 
village communities coming and tendering their 
allegiance to tluir talookdar, and saying, “ You 
are our owruT, you are onr master, and we range 
ourselves under yonr standard.” That is a very 
strong j)i'oot*that tb(?Y did not value the arrange- 
ments Avhicli liad been made by our Gtivern- 
ment, but jirefcrrcd being under their own 
tnb'okdars. 

1677. You think that in the settlement of the 
North Western Provinces tliere was too violent 
a disruj>tiun of these associations, which had 
bound the feudal chief with the tenantry? — I 
think so. I think there was a general levelling 
of rights; the great desire, I tnink, seemed to 
be the greatest happiness of tlie greatest num- 
ber. 

1678. I think shortly after we acquired tiie 
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and eonqueirod provinces winch comprise 
hWk of the North Western Provinces, the 
Oovernment intended to make a permanent set* 
tjimeut ?— They did. 

1679. And in fact they passed a regulation 
orderinff the permanent settlement to be cai ried 
out in ftose Provinces? — They Issued ihat order 
which I omitted to have mentioned before. Lonl 
Wellesley was Governor General; he wa? very 
anxious that the permanent settlement should be 
made the same as in Bengal^ and he issued a 
proclamation that the settlement woulil bo per- 
manent ; but of course it would ^require to bo 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors. Tlu' <»1<1 
Court of Direct<irs, when they heard of this pni- 
elamation wrote out in the strongest terms clepro- 
cating the settlement being made ijeimanent, 
and stating that a groat mistake bad been inntle 
in Bengal; that the country was not nenily in 
the fuU state of <5u!tivatIon, or prejiarod for n 
permanent settlement, and that on n<» account 
was a permanent settlement to bo haiiclioned 
without their concurrence. 

1680. The measure was finally negatived in a 
Despatch by the Board of Control in 1817, was 
it not ?— Yes, by Regulation 9 of 1812. 

1681. Then at the time of the settlement of 
the North Western Provinces, bosides fixing the 
proprietary rights, a rec(»rd wa*^ driiun up (»f <mi 1- 
tivators; that is to say, of the (‘ultivatois imdei 
the proprietors possessing rights of occupancy 
and of those without rights of occupaiu} ? — 
Yes, there was, 

1682. And the distinction, I think, wuh laid 
dbwn, and the rule was, that men who had been 
in occu})ation for 12 years or soinetliimr about 
that period were recorded as possessing riglitn of 
occupancy, and the others were recorded as lM‘ing 
tenants-at-wUl V — Yes, that was tlie case; ;m 
arbitrary line was drawn; all who luid been 12 
years in possession were recorded as having 
rights of 04X3Upancy, and those who had not been 
so long in possession were put down as ordinary 
oultlvatora. 

16^X Do not you think that that wa^ a dis- 
tinction which was entirely an arbitrary one in- 
troduced by ourselves? — 1 tliiuk it was quite 
arbitrary. 

1684. The natives never drew that distinction 
at all?'— Never. 

1686. The only distinction they e\er drew be- 
tween the different cIoshcb of cultivators not 
claiming proprietary rights was between those 
who were resident in the village, and had been 
long resident in the village, and those who were 
non-rosident, but came from adjoining villageh 
to cultivate ? — -That was tlie general distinc- 
tion. 

1686. But in the treatment of the ^wo ^dassses 
they made no difference whatever? — I think 
noU 

1687. The fact is tliat at that time the want 
was of cultivators ; a cultivatoi' was too valuable 
a person to bo ill used ? — Yes. 

1688. It is only since the population has in- 
creased and land become very scarce that any 
contention between cultivators and peasant ])ro- 
prietors has grown up?— ‘Generally, I should 
say so. 

1689. In the district of Goruckpore you men- 
tioned a great increase of the land revenue. It 
is a curious circumstance that this is the district 
thsit has given a very great increase, and in this 
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district there arc 20 miles of a small canal, and 
there arc not 100 miles of metal road; so 
that all this increase has simply boon owing 
to tlie circumstance* that there was an immense 
amount of waste land which has been brought 
under cultivation ? — That is the case; and beau- 
tiful hoil and water close to the surface gene** 
rally. 

1690. Mr. Natural water? — Yes. 

1691. Sir C\ Jrhfji/iM.'] 1 gather from a reply 
which you gave to the niainuau that you arc 
opposed to tlie prinei]>le of a permaueiil Mctllc- 
ment ; that is to say, to the (aovenimeul tying 
up its hands and precluding itself from all future 
increase of the value of the land revenue ?— -I feci 
sure ni} self that it i& a great (U'lor, 

1692. Especially at a time when W'( are 
spending, or may spend, some 200,000, 000 /. In 
railways, esinals, and in other works which must 
enormou«.ly developc the proiliictive power of 
the lamP — f (pate agree m thinking that it is 
a great error. 

169:1. Mr. /Wr//.] In tlie ease where land is 
free Iroin land tax it would lie ( onsldorcd almost 
a hreaeh of covenant on the part of the Govern- 
ment to impose aii} thing cxcejrt a mcie ees^s Ibr 
local purpohos, would it not ? — It would lie quite 
a hreaeh ofiaitli ; it eouldnot be done ; Govern- 
ment would never think of doing it, 

1691. It is only about 9 per cent., 1 think 
you stated, of the land which is rent lice?— 
VCM. 

1696. Ib the term of 60 years a satisfactory 
one genornlly to the eultivators? — i think it is 
quite satisfactorv ; the peojile are well satisfied 
witli a .'10 } ears’ lease. 

1696. In ease of any smaller term I presume 
there would generally be a bar to improvement 
from the expc(»tation of a fresh revision taking 
place ? — It would be so to a certain extent, C(‘r- 
tainly; tlie longer lease would, I think, enable 
4hem to improve their land and derive the benefit 
from it. 

1697. Do you think that where the .*10 venrs* 
leases have been granted, there is a general (h>- 
])Osition to improve the land ? — Certainly. 

1698. What is tlie general sire of the small 
tenancies to which you have referred ? — I think 
about four acres in the North Weslern Provinces; 
that is about the amount of each cultivator s 
holding. 

1699. Where the amount was reedved for the 
redemption of the land revenue or for waste land 
sold, it went to the financial inirposes of the year, 
did it in»t? — I think in the North WeMein Pro- 
vinces hardly any land has been sold. 

1700. A little waste land, you said, had been 
gohP— Ves; but I do not know what was done 
with the money. It was n very binall bum, ami 
J have no record of what was done witli the 
money. 

1701. Sir D, IFeddirhitm.] I £iu])posc tliat, 
owing to the security afforded by ourGoviin- 
ment, there has been a very conijdete cliangc in 
the relations between the great talookdur^ and 
tho cultivators, from the increase of pimulation 
and the coiiscquont competition for holdings? — 
Yes, 1 tliink So. 

1702. Then would not that render it necessary 
for the Government in its general policy to take 
a more favourable view of the case of the ryots 
where differences arose between tho two classes, 
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Wr R. bcciiikUf^o ovcry year tbo powtton of iho ryoto with 
Mimtgomry^ respect to tiie talookdars became less favour- 
able *i — Jn what way, may I ask P 

^ instead of being bribed almost to 

ai^Anr*) country to another, 

itei * subject tJiemselves to far less 

^ * favourable coiKlitions in order to obtain a fann 
or a holding, and tlicreibre they arc somewhat 
like the Irish tenants, in a much lees favourable 
condition than they were when the country was 
less settled and lees prosjieroua ? — I do not know 
that baa gone to any great extent yet ; it may 
be more the case hereafter, but at present there 
is atill a inargiit left. 

1704. Mr. Fawi^etL“] I understood you that 
about 10 per cent, of the whole land in the North 
"West now is subject to this ])ermanent settle- 
meiil? — I did not say that. 

1705. What portion hue been subject to it? 
— Wc have no return yet of the new opera- 
tion. 

1706. Can you give any estimate? — No; we 
have no return of any kind from India showing 
to what extent the leave to introduce the per- 
manent settlement has yet gone. 

1707. Is more land each year in the North W’^est 
being brought under the permanent settlement; 
is the practice of bringing land under the per- 
manent settlement still going on from year to 
year? — So far as the orders issued by the 
Secretary of State, that when 80 per cent, 
of the cuHiirable land is cultivated, there shall 
be a permanent settlement, it certainly is going 
on. 

1708. And that order is still in existence?-— 
Yes. 

1709. Such a record as I have asked for could 
bo obtained, I suj)pose ?— It is not in the India 
Office here. 

1710. Could it })c got from India ? — Yc«. 

1711. W' ben was that order issued? — In 
1862. » 

1712. Who was then Secretary of State for 
India ?* 7 -Sir Charles Wood. 

1713. Am I to understand then that an order 
issued from the India Office like that is not 
subject in any >vay to the control of the Legis- 
lative Council? — In no way, 

1714. The Legislative Council is the only 
assembly in 'which the jicophj of India arc at all 
represented, Is it not?-r-The oidy one, 

1715. Therefore, wdth regard to an iimiortant 
order like that atfktlingtlie revenue of Innia, you 
may {generally say that the people of India have 
no voice ?— 'I hey have no voice. 

1716. You estimate the loss of revenue in a 
few years, from this {wnmnient settlement., to be 
over a million?— No. 

1717. I mean that the possible increase might 
be over a million ? — yVv have no data to form an 
ojanion, but judging from Goruckporc might be 
a quarter of a million. 

1718. As far as I understand you, you con- 
demn, in the most unequivocal way, the perma- 
nent settlement ? — Y cs. 

1719. You would agree, in fact, with aU the 
condemnation, expressed of it by the President 
of the Board of Control in 18i7? — 1 have xM)t 
read the order issued then, but 1 certainly should 
agree in thinking that it is a mistake* 

1720. Then, spei^king generally, we are 
ropcatingin the NorthWestthe blunder committed 


by Ijord Gomwallie iw i?98 P--^Thbfe 'is 
dmerenoe : that when Lord ComwalKs made hSa 


|>erpetual settlement in Bengatwe wM periiM^ 
Ignorant of the state of the counti^^ of State 
of the cultivaticm* of the state of the of the 
proprietors, cultivators, and bo on. Now we 
have a full knowledge of every thing connected 
with the details of the estates,, and we have Is^ 
down the rule that only under eertam eondiriote 
shall a permanent settlement be misde, and* Culti- 
vation IS in a more advanced state. 

1721. Then I understand you that Lord Goirii- 
wallis blundered, and may "be excused for his 
blunder, because he haci no experience to 
guide him; but that the India Office in 
1862 blundered, having the experience of 
years to guide them? — 1 never permitted my- 
self to say that the India Office blundered ; but 
as a j>rivalo Individual, I think it was an error. 
There are a great many authorities, amongst 
others, Lord Lawrence, who is a great autno-* 
rity, who arc in favour of this permanent settle- 
ment, and opinions are niuch divided about it. 
My own individual opinion is, that it is a mis- 
take ; but on the other hand, a great many men, 
who are excellent judges, consider that it is a 
politic thing, 

1722. According to your own experience it 
was a blunder ? — 1 have already given niy opi- 
nion. 

1723. Do the cultivators, who are affopted by 
the permanent settlement, pay the revenue direct 
to the Government, t>r docs the Oovernincnt 
obtain it from any inteimediate persons ?— There* 
has been no permanent settlement yet completdli 
in the North West, except the Benares di^ 
tricts, although leave has Imen given that under 
certain conditions there may be a permanent eet* 
tlcmcnt. 

1724. Then this order which permits that w 
permanent settlement may be introduced applies 
to the whole of India? — Yes, in the Preridency 
of Fort William. 

1725. One of your objections, of course, to the 
permanent settlement, is that from your experi- 
ence of India, you observe that a rapid arid con^ 
iinual rise of prices is going on, and that liemg* 
the case, the Government revenue gi*aduaily 
bec(»mo8 less valuable ? — Yes, 

1726. Anti the greater the rise in price the 
more disastrous is the pennanent settleincnt ?— 
Yes. 

1727. In Bengal, owing to the great rise in 
value of land, and in the increase of prices, we 
only now get, do we not, about one-foUrth of lie 
revenue which we might have got from the land 
if it had not been permanently settled ?— I l)elieve 
that bas been the estimate; but 1 think that 
there is n<%very certain basis to go on. Thet^ is 
no doubt, however, that we do not get anything 
like w hat we would have got under other circuin*- 
stances. 

1728. You have said that one result of that 
permanent settlement would be, that wo should 
padually lose the land revenue, and should 
nave in place, of that laud revenue to levy ta*es 
onerous and vexatious to the people of India 

I think 00 . i 

1729. Have any such taxes as those bm; 

lately levied in tim North Westem Frowiuci;^ in 
consequence of the financial exigencies of iW 
Government?— I! think in the Whiterto- 
Provinces the hasre 
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Iu0}iet than the new aettlemeiit now 
8upiH>siiig the net aeaeta of an* 
eatftte to be 1,000 rupees, the value of the land 
toTenue will be fiOO rupees. Half per cent. 

. k |>ut oivlbr the road fund, which is %e rupees ; 
bjalf per oent^ for tlie school fund, which is five 
rupees ; one^eigbth per cent, for the postal de- 
partnienti wluob i$ one rupee four annas; and 
t^ree seveuHeightha for municipal purposes, tlmt 
is, to 4[H)lice, town improvements, and sanitary 
puri> 08 cs. Altogetlier 650 rupees are taken, and 
that is taken tit>m the landholder, but nothing: 
beytmd that ' 

I7aih .1 was not refen-ing so piirti<*ularly to 
taxes ialling on land, but I underslood you 
that the financial exigencies of the Govcni* 
ment ’a'Cire gradually beaming such, that be- 
sides raiBiu|S a revenue from land, they would 
have to ra^e novel and vexatious taxes; could 
you enumemte any such taxes? — It is now 
un^r contemplation to raise them, Imt nothing 
is yet decidecL 

1731. Could you mention any such tuxes now 
in contemplation ? — I think they talk of a license 
tax ; they talk of a tax on marriuges, and they 
talk of a wheel tax. 

1 732. That wheel tax is to tax u carriage in 
proportion to the number of its wheels, I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

1733. And those taxes are necessitated, you 
think, to a eonfiideruble cxicnl, l)y the saorific'c 
of revenue in consequence of the permanent 
settlement ? — Ko ; the permiineut settlement not 

i et having come into oi>crHtioii, and we not 
aowing to what extent it. may come into 
operation, tliese taxes have nothing to do with 
the permanent mittlemont, but the Govcrninciit 
are requiring certain extra things done now, and 
they consider ^bat the inhabitants should l)e 
rated to make up the deficiency. 

1734. Do you think that such taxes as those 
which you have just mentioned arc ill suited to 
the habits of the people of India, and would 
be extremely vexatious?—! think that probably 
a great deal would depend upon liow it was 
done, and wliethor the natives were taken into 
consultation or not. If it was done with a higli 
hand, without cousultiiig thorn in any way. J 
tliiuk it would probably in many ways he very 
tmpopular ; but if the natives wejo taken into 
consultation, I have no doubt myself that there 
are several ways in which Ihoy niiglit suggest that 
taxati<ui might be levied, ami which would not be 
so distasteful to tliem. 

4735. But as 1 understand you with reference 
tp^any arrangements afiecting revenue, they arc 
not consulted at all.now, because an edict is sent 
out from Westminster or from the India Office ? 
—They are .not consulted at all ; but the order 
emanating from the Home Govcrnineut has been 
in favour of the pople. 

1736. A question was asked you by the honour- 
able Member for Hampshire with regard to the 
proceeds of the sales of waste land ; you say that 
they, aire small; but could you, next time you 
give .evidence, fumUli us with any account sliuw- 
Jd® whether those proceeds of sate have been 
devoted to revenue or U> capital?— •! lutve no 
dpiibt iW I could ascertain that. 

J7fi7, Uwm the proprietary rights of the Go- 
vcmimeut in these forest lands, the Terai Iwads 
sold, or the right to levy 
7,— The proprietary rights have been 


sold in some instances, including the claim of 
Governnieiit revenue on the land.- 

1738. You will furnish us next time with the 
manner in which the proceeds of those sales 
have been appropriated? — It can easily be ascer- 
tained. 

1739. Mr. J, />’. Smith,] Am I correct in sup- 
posing that the first settlement in the North Wes- 
tern Provinces was for 20 years?— Yes; Mr. 
Bird’s settlcnicufc was fi»r 20 yeju.s, or till the 
new settlement. 

1740. But that the present settlement is to bo 
for 30 years? — The orders of the Home Guvern- 
ment are to make a perpetual settlement under 
certain conditions, otherwise the settlement is 
for 30 years. 

1741. Hus any arrangement been made to pro- 
tect the riglitsoi' tlic ryots in cases where it has 
been decided that tlieland belonged to the tah)ok- 
dars; that the talookdars shall not charge beyond 
a certain rent ? — Yes; or I might say, more cor- 
rectly speaking, that with regard to the old pro- 
prietary body on the estates, b(*yond a ctwtnin 
sum, is not to be taken from them during the 
period ol settlement. 

1742. Then the ryots will participate in any 
advance in prices along witli the tulookdars? — 
J‘hc ryots are of two classes: tln^se wlm have 
rights to hold ul. certain rat(‘s would participate, 
but where the culUvaUws have no rights beyond 
a lease of the Vdir, they would not. 

1743. And no ]jrov'ision was made for tlicm? 
— N<> ]wovislim was made, for them. 

1714. In that respect they are on the sajne 
footing as tire Bcngaleeh ? — Vcs. 

1745. You have expressed a very decided 
opinion against a permanent setthnnent; what is 
your opinion of the. policy of sidling land free 
from till revenue?'— My opinion is quite, against 
it; I think it would he l)ctter not to do so, be- 
cause I think wc might go on until the wliole 
land AVJis sold, and tliere would he no revenue. 
After all, the Government loojv chiefly to the 
land for ri?. venue, and if they were t(» forcstidl 
it. and to get the money and spend it. it would 
be a very disastrous thing eventually. 1 think 
that the redein])tion of the land revenue has 
been stopped. You are not allowed now to sell 
the laud tissessed witli revmine. except under 
special circumstances. J lielievc they allow 
sites for houses aud gardems. and perhaps tea 
phintatioJiH might come in also to Ik^ sold; hut 
the land revenue for estates generally is not. l5 be 
sold. 

1746. In all cases where the land is sold, how 
do you think the mojwy ougl)t to be aj)pro- 
prialcd? — It ought to be invested in Govern- 
inciit securities, I think. 

1747. It ought to go in disclmrge of the debt, 
and not be spent as revenue? — Certainlyi 

1748. Sir I During the 30 years 

of peace of the North Western iVovijices, has 
the condition of the people very palpably im- 
proved? — Certainly. Their houses are h(‘tter, 
their clothing is better, and they are more com- 
fortable in everj^ way. 

1749. Is their food pretty abundant?— lee; 
and altogethcf tliey arc greatly improved. 

1750. Ilavcb they any other resources than 
those of agriculture? — The mass of the people 
are agriculturists. 1 think that out of 30 millionfl 
of inhabitants in the North West, 18 milUons are 

M 2 agriculturists ; 
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agriculturiatd ; thait would loave lEmiUiona of 
Eon-agriculturiats. 

1751. III what may the 12 miUions generally 
be employed? — They would be ahopkeepers 
find traders, and labourers and soldiers, and ser- 
vant of different kinds, and meclumios, and so 
on. 

1752. Are they eelebrated for any manufac- 
tures of any kind?— -Their cloth manufacture 
w’as very good until the English cloth undersold 
them ; and cv^n now they prefer their own 
manufacture, because it is much more durable 
than English cloth ; still English cloth is so very 
much cheaper, that it has almost ruined the trade 
in tlieir own manufacture, 

1753. Of what material has the cloth been 
coiiinoscd that you speak of? — I mean cotton 
goods. 

1754. Do these surplus products of any kind 
of manufacture gt) into the neighbouring states 
as exjjorts ? — 1 do not know that manufactures 
ai’o cx])()rtc(I to a great extent. Brazen vessels 
arc made to a very great extent ; they aro cx- 
j)orte<l a good deal into foreign territory; and 
cloth to some extent. 

1755. Any sugar? — Yes, agricultural pro- 
ducts ; sugar and grain, to a very great extent ; 
and cotton. 

175G. Do they scud much of their agricultural 
produce out of the North Western Provinces? 
— Yes, they do; they scud it both down the 
Ganges and down the Jumna, and e.^^peeially 
of late years they have done so much nmre. 
They aro learning the prices at the different 
jilaces by telegraph, and they watcih them as 
you watch them in this country, and they send 
the produce wherever they get the best market 
for it, 

1757. Then they are enriching themselves? — 
Certainly. 

1758. Mr. Lyttelton.'] 1 suppose we may assume 
that the system of the permanent settlement lias 
been ^recommended by the Home Government 
for political, more than f(»r economic reasons ? — 
That is one of the causes, I think, for recom- 
mending it; but I very much question whether 
the benefits arc not much outweighed by the ill 
effects, I might say, in .the- decrease of revenue, 
because a 30 years’ settlement j.s a very long 
lease, and tlic persons who would benefit by that 
30 years’ settlement are the proprietors who arc 
cotpparatively a small body, whereas the great 
mass of the people will have to be taxed here- 
after to make up the deficiency of the income ; 
so that 1 think, on the wjiole, my opinion is 
against the permanent settlement. 

1759. But, speaking of the proprietors alone, 
is it. found that a system of permanent settlement 
gives tliem a stronger interest in the stability 
of our Government than a system of limited 
settlement ? — I do not think that, practically, 
that has been found. I do not think that 
there are any more loyal jieoplo than the Sikhs 
in the Buiyaub, or 1 might sav than the North 
Western Provinces ; and they have hitherto not 
had a permanent settlement; they arc quite as 
loyal as the Bengal people, who have had it for 
100 years. 

1700. With regard to another advantage 
claimed by the advocates of the permanent set- 
tlement, namely, th^t a permanent settlement 
prevents the deterioration of the land towards 


the dole of the of se(tlefiieM,^^k 
that that is ihe ease under a settl^in^t f 

—Not to any extent. 

1761. Not with the 20 years* «(^tleiii!ieiit f— 

No; I think the people have oonfidehe^ that the 
Government will only take a fair sWo of thenet 
assets, and I do not think that they do What you 
allude to. Besides, if the Government oilmers 
found that lands were at all thrown out Of the cid- 
tivation for the purpose of deceiving the Ghn^cmi* 
ment, they would be wise enough to see it, and 
would not give them, the proprietors, the benefit 
of it. > 

1762. Why has the term been increased from 
20 years to 30 years ; was that independent of 
considerations connected with that detoriofs^ 
tion? — The Government considered that it was 
desirable to give them a longer lease ; it saves 
moreover a great deal of trouble, because at 
each revision of settlement you have to send 
surveyors and an aimy of offieers to look over 
the country and to re-measure the estates 5 a 
great deal of expense is entailed upon Govern- 
ment, and a great deal of inconvenience lipon the 
people ; and upon the whole it is considered 
t)ctter that it should be a 30 years’ settlement; 
it is a more favourable one for the people. 

1763. Is it expected that the longer lease will 
stimulate agricultural improvement ? — I should 
think so. 

1764. To a greater extent than a more limited 
one ?— Yes ; I think they take a greater interest 
in it in the way of expending capital. 

1765. Mr. i?. IJehisonJ] Hefcrring to the 
question of the treatment of the talookdars, was 
there not at the time when the revenue settle- 
ment of the North Western Provinces wOs in 
its infancy, a political reason at the bottom of 
that polley ; was it not considered by those 
who were responsible for the administration that 
it was impolitic to have a large number of 
powerful talookdars? — No, I am not aware of 
that. 

1766. You believe it to have been simply a 
mistaken notion of tlieir rights ? — I think it was 
a particular view that the Government took at 
that time. 

1767. With whose administration should you 
particularly identi^ th&t policy of breaking up 
the talookdars ? — Well, I should suppose it may 
be attributed to Mr. Robert Mertins Bird. 

1768. It was not a policy which emanated 
either from the old Court of Directors^ or yet 
from the Supreme Government?— I think not; 
but no doubt it was reported both to the Supreme 
Government and to the Court 6f Directors, and 
they must have been aware of it 

1769. You spoke of the talookdars oa being 
absolute proprietors of tlie soil; was H not the 
case in many instances, both in the North 
Western Provinces and in Oude, that they wero 
simply mediums for the collectionof the Govern- 
ment revenue?— In some cases in the North West 
that certainly was the case, but t6 a much less 
extent in Oude ; in Oude they were more gene- 
rally old established proprietors who 

. may have got grants of land in fc^er timSs; wd 
brought it into cultivation theitiselves, and in- 
creased their estates in different ways by nur^ 
chase; and in many costo undet the im 
government the sittdl ptoprietors of 
finding that the toidokmir was I toWMd iMiy 
ranged tbemselvto under 
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probiibly for ge^erationSi as it wore, 

t ftjied ^emselves to particular talookdara; 

jr considered that they belonged entirely to 
the talookdara. 

1770. On our first occupation of the provinoo 
of Oude in 1856, the policy of that day was to 
imitate the policy of tlic ^orth Western Pro- 
vinces, and to break up the talookdars, was it- 
not?— ^Yesii the talookdars were set aside. 

1771. After tlie eventaot 1857, that is to say, 
after the Hebellum, did you reverse that policy ; 

you. reinstate the tajookdarsy — Yes? 1 was 
instrumental in reinstating them. Lord Canning 
was aware, and I think was sensible, of the mis- 
take that had been made, and when he confiscated 
the whole province it enabled him to make fresh 
arrangements, and such^ arrangements as be 
thought best, and he reinstated the talookdars 
in the position tluit they had before we annexed 
the countiy. 

1772. As regards cesses on rent-free tenures, 
have you known of any difficulty, or have you 
h^. any difficulty, in any of the North Western 
Provinces, tho ruiyaub or Oude, iu obtaining 
road oesa or education cess from rent-free te- 
nures?— I am not aware of any difficulty in that 
respect 

1773. But the objection, at all events, has not 
been allowed? — No, I think not. 

1774. One of the witnoasea who have been 
before the Committee gave it as his opinion that 
where a local improvement could be shown to be 
to the immediate advantage of the j»roprl(5tors oi‘ 
the soil, they would not object to a spcc/ial cess 
for the piouiotion of such ; luivc you anv’' 
opinion on that subject? — Well, it depundjj upon 
how it is carried out. If it i.s carricil out in 
communication and iu concert, I maysay, wiih 
the people, and they had tlie means of doing It, 
I think they would very readily enter into it. 
But, generally speaking, in India we set aside 
the people altogether; we devise, and say llmt 
such a thing is a gcM^d thing to be done, and we 
carry it out without asking them vei*y much 
about it. I think that if they were consulted 
and brought more into our counsels, if I may say 
80, they would bo very willing, certainly, if it 
were anything improving their own property, to 
enter into it. 

1775. At all events, the experiment miglit 
fairly be tried ? — Certainly. 

1770. Iu the case of a tr.amwiiy, or a slmrt 
railway, and so on? — Yes; the agriculturists 
genermly arc very poor, but as far as they can 
go, I think they arc becoming very much alive 
to all those tramways and railways. 

1777. Has it come within your knowledge that 
a water rate must be demanded from pro[)rietors 
who have not used the canal for which it was 
demanded? — There was a proposal, I think, tliat 
such ftfaonld bo the case ; but 1 do not tbink it 
was carried out. 

1778. Is agriculture at the jiresent day very 
much in the same state in Upper India as you 
knew it 30 or 40 years ago, or do you think that 
it has improved ?— I think it has improved ; 1 
.thi^ l)eople are more alive to the value of 
SBMlira than they were. Although it is very 
iinttch in the same state ; I think, on the whole, 
tktre is an improvement. 

. - 1779 . You do not know whether there are 
liay ftalisttos showing the oomparitive vield of 

comparing the past 


and present, I am not aware of any such statis- 
tics. 

1780. 1hen, in any future settlement, the 
increase of land revenue that the Government 
might hope for ivohld come more from cultur- 
ablc land having been brpught under cultiva^ 
tion than from an enhanced yield of the soil? 
— Yes, but there is no question whatever that 
prices wdll rise, and arc rising very rapidly ; 
and if prices rise, I think Government would get 
the advantage, or a certain proportion of the ad- 
vantage. 

1781. But speaking generally, the science of 
agriculture does stand still ?— I think there is an 
improvement, but still the improvement is not 
very great, and I think that they would readily 
take up any improvement where it could be 
shown that it really was an improvement. 1 
think that w'O try to introduce many of our 
English ideas which utterly fail therc,^ The 
Agricultural Society of Calcutta, and different 
local agricultural societies, have clone a great 
deal, but the real improvement perhaps is not 
great, further than that ihoy have introduced 
better seeds of all kiiuls. In that way, I think, 
improvement has taken place, but I very much 
doubt whether the actual eultivalion of the land 
has greatly advanced, notwithstanding that the 
Government have desired to inijirove it, ami do 
all tliey can to advance and impn»vc it. 

1782. Spenkiug generally, the laud in tiic 
nciglibourliood of a hamlet or a village is more 
higlily cultivated than land at a distance, owing 
to the ])roximity of manure, is it not? — Far 
more ; it is much more rich. 

1783. Chninnan.'] What do you consider the 
jiroportion of the ])resent production of the land 
to be generally as Cinnjaired with what it would 
be if it were well cMiltivaied in India; have you 
any idea? — 1 could not give an idea. After all, 
water is tbc great thing. 

1784. 1 am speaking of it apart from water; 

what is the result of any experiments made to 
ascertain the ratit) of the present jirodinqioii us 
compared with wlmt it would be if the laml were 
well cultivated ? — I do not know that, but I 
know so far, that if a man were to niteiiipt to 
cultivate the ground we will way, as an Englisli 
farmer, his expenses would be so great that it 
would not j)ay him ; but the Indian cultivator, 
with bis simple way of cultivating it, would make 
ground jiay where certainly an fanner 

would not. • 

1785. Is it the practice to repeat crops till 
the Boil is exhausted, and then let the laud lie 
fallow? — 1 think the Indian cultivators are ad- 
mirable cultivators; you would be sur))ridcd if 
you could see the sheets of beautiful cultiva- 
tion. 

1786. Mr. B, DenuonJ\ Have you any know-' 
ledge of estates iu India managed entirely by 
Europeans ? — N one. 

1787. Then yon cannot institute any compa- 
rison between the cultivation of Eurojicans ami 
that of Indians? — No^ but I know tliis, that 
there have been great efforts made by different 
societies to try and improve the mode of cul- 
tivation; and I must say that I have not 
hitherto sqpn that they have succeeded; they 
might succeed by introducing better seeds. ^ I 
think that where the cultivators fail is, in sowing 
the same seed year after year. But what is 
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&r& being done largely in India, i$ tliia, they are 
Vbmtgmer^, selecting the indigenous seeds of the country, 
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port the eatates for a pormoitaeikt 
X 08 , that is the cose, ' 

not taking seeds from America, and other places, 1796. Then as regards tim NorUi^.W Rwh 
for they find that does not answer, but select- vinces, almost all the land in the Bro- 

ing the best indigenous seed of the country, and Vince was permanently settled, was it not ?-^ 
using tliat for sowing, and they find that that Yes; this order does not exte^ to the Already 

' ’ permanently settled provinces, but to the tenir 

porarily settled provinces; Benares was trans* 


improves the produce very much. 

1788. Perhaps you could got for us, if yon 
have not got it here, whut the yield per acre of 
wheat is in India, on the English measurement? 
— 1 think I could probably get an approximation 
to it. 


fen*odf<)r administrative purposes to. the Nor^, 
West Provinces, but it is pemanently settled; 
there are four districts ifaat were transferred 
from Bengal, Beuiares, Jaunpore, Hirzaporei 


1789. One of your colleagues told Ihe Com- Ghazeepore, and these orders do not apply 
mitteo that, according to his experience in the 


permanently-settled provinces of Bengal, the 
proiirietors were a thoroughly stagnant and un- 
imjn’oving race of men, and" did nothing what- 
ever for the improvement <tf the land; is that 

I our own opinion, and your own experience? — 
do not kiio\v anything of Bengal. 

1790. Ill the provinces of w'bich you have 
immediate knowledge, should you flay that the 
proprietors are in any degree an improving 
peoj)[e? — I should say they were a ver}*^ im- 
proving people. The proprietors of villages are 
extremoly imjiroving, and quite ready to ad- 
vance their own interests in every way poasible, 
with regard to im))Poving ihe land, and ready, in 
fact, to take iij) anything that Avould improve it, 
ii* it is proved to them that tlie land would be 
irnjiroved by it. 

1791. Du you consider that the proprietors 
of the Punjaul) are in advance of their fellows 
in Oude and the North Western ProvineoR ? — 
Nof 1 do not tliink so ; 1 think that they are all 
very inueh olive to their own interests, and that 
where they get a fair investmeiil and good titles, 
they will go on iinj)rovirig their land to any ex- 
tent. 

1792. Su])posing that, they had the eomtnand 
of a larger capital than they have (you have said 
that they nra poor in thoi rosjuicU), do you be- 
lieve that anything would induce them to layout 
mom*}"' on their land in the shape of manure, for 
.instance? — Yes; and 1 think they would sink 
a great many more wells for irrigation were it 
necessary, and improve the laml. 

1793. Is such jinproveinonts as <loes take place 
brought aliout by the actual cultivators or by 
the pv(»prietors? — (ierierally by the proprietor, I 
tlilnk, and oe.casionally by tiie cultivator. In 
that c^se the eliltivator would make some arrangi^- 
iiicnt that he should enjoy tlic benefit of tliat 
improvement for the lime. Ii' it was not regu- 
larly drawn out in a deed, it would be an under- 
stored thing. 

1794. 1 think you have told the Committee 
that tlie orders as to the redemption of the per- 
manent land tax still holds good at the optivm of 
the local government? — 1 never said ho ; if your 
remark apidies to the permanent settlement of 
the land tax, my reply is that the local go- 
vernment finding estates in the condition in 
which it was laid down that a permanent settle- 


to them. 

1797. Is there at this momcni a strong difiter^ 
cnee of opinion in the Home Council as to the ' 
policy of that measure Of the pormiinent settle- 
ment ? — The orders were issued about eight 
years ago, and at that time there was a difference 
of opinion, but 1 think the majority were in 
favour of the orders that were issued ; and I 
liave no doubt that the authorities in India were 
consiiltod at tlie time, and when all the opinions 
were heard they determined that it should be 
poniiancnt. It was done, 1 imagine, after greiut 
<*.unRidcration, and certainly the idea was to 
benefit the ]>eo])le. 

1798. Then there is no question at the present 
day of reversing those orders? — I have never 
lioard tlieni brought in question, and indeed it 
wnis only lately that I became aware that the 
orders were as precise as they were as to the 
perinanont settlement, 

1799. You have told the Committee that, 
speaking generally, you are ])ersonally entirely 
opposed to that policy ? — (Juite S ). 

1H()(), And 1 suppose that in a case like that 
of the Central ProvinccH, of newly acquired 
territory, that policy would be disastrous 
— Quite {^0. 

180] , M r. Is not the order a dead 

letter iu the rest of India? — 1 cannot say; in 
fact we i]o not know to what extent it has gone 
in the North AVest; in the Punjuub it certainly is 
M dead letter, it lias not been carried out there 
at all. 

1802. Mr. ii. JJftnison.^ The Home Goyorn- 
inent,, as I gfilhor from you, are not furnished 
with jieriodieal rejxwts each year, showing the 
extent to wliicb this settlement is carried out? 
— They are furnislicd with periodical reports, 
hut 1 imagine that no districts have yet been 
completed and reportctl to the Supreme Govern- 
intint, and therefore tlicy have not come to the 
Honui (ioverumeut; and before tlicy can be 
finally sanctioned ns permanent it is necessary 
that they slumld have the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State. 

1 81) 3. At the time that this policy of a Ber- 
manent settlement was carried out, was there 
not also an ulterior intention of rodeoniing the 
debt of India by selling tlie lands?— I flunk 
there was. 

]804. In fact that was the origin of ihia 


If ^ - - -- 7 

nicnt iiiigbt be made, would report, it to the So- policy ? — I cauiiot say that it was the or^a (rf 
preme Government, and it would require the the policy, but flierc certainly vras.ap iptStlioB ,, 


ol' paying off the debt by redeeming the Jbod. 
tax. 


confirmation of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this country. . ‘ 

1795. But is vour interpretation of the order 1805. Do you rememh<er a Despitteh of tjltt 
tills, that it is olilieatory upon the local govern- present Lord Deity’s, when he waa at tibe ladk . 


inent, wherever the cultivation has arrived at 
that 80 per cent, of the oultuvable land, to ra 


Office, to that effect ?-nN’a, 1 ^ X|6t CMgaen^^. 


it ; 1 was not here at the tune.: 


180 i Vohr 
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; ^' 1808 * y^ur own opinion h adr^tve to the 
' tislling of die land ? — Cortainlv, 

'1807. Prom political coneiderations, or from 
oonsiderationa aftcciing the future of the people 
of India 'i*-**! think from coifisiderationH affecting 
the Oovernmentf boenuae if the land tax was re- 
deemed^ and it went to any extent, it might 
hecorne a very florious thing, and tho (.Tovernment 
could not be carried on. 

1808, Do not you tliink that probably, and 
almost certainly, if the permanent land tax of 
India wan redeemed by the proprietorK, tho fiituro 
Governments, for tho purj»opc of gov<‘rmnefit, 
'would impose taxatu>u?-^Certainly, they niuKi 
do so. 

' 1809. And from that point of view tho re- 

demption of the tax would be disastrous to the 
people of India, would it not ?— Yes ; I tliiiik hi>. 

1810. And fraught witli political danger also ? 
•—I think 80, because the land tax is a tax that 
they pay as a umfter of course ; it is acc’ording 
t0 tbcir own idoae ; they have done it 1‘rom 
generation to generation, hut taxes such as m o 
would put on are novel and distasteful to them, 
while they make uo difficulty about the land 

tax. 

1811. Mr. Y"ou would define land 
tax 08 rent*, would you not, in distinction from 
any ordinary tax ? — Yes. 

1812. Mr. 7^. JJemsvm,] Y"ou are awan*, 
no doubt, that the publi(*> debt of India, wiHi 
fiomo Biiittll per-c.entagc, say, 1(» or IT) per cent., 
is held by Europeans? — A great poriitm of it. 

1813. And if the debt were to any ennshhu - 
able amount redeemed, the luirdeu of the (Mipital 
of the debt would be transferred from Eur(»]»eans 
to the people of India, leaving India to all tlu* 
chances and mercies of future Governments? — 
Yes. 

1814. Then neither on political nor on eco- 
nomic gi'ounds do you recommend the redemption 
of the permanent land revenue ! — That is so. 

1815. Do you know wliether thal: jw)licy has 
been carried out to any extent of reducmiiig the 
land tax? — To no great extent, if ot all, 

1816- Mr. Grmit This jiortion* of the 

K nancnt settlement in the Iv'orth Western 
vincos has been carried out under Sir (Hilaries 
Wood’s Despatch of 1862, Inw it not ? — Yes. 

1817. Nothing furtlior has been done in that 
direction since you have been at the linlia Oflicc, 
has there ? — Nothing further. 

1818. That policy has not been carried fur- 
ther ?— It has not. 

1819. Mr. JTawer^/,] Hut may J ask whether 
anything can be done to carry (tut the policy 
further; the order is in existciujo and operation; 
it doee not want anything else, docs it?— The 
Secretary of State could reverse the order. 

1820. Mr, Grant. UnffJ] My question was 
whether anything further hod been done in thal 
direction; by which I nujant whetheu* .any iur- 
ther orders had been stmt nut in timt direction ? 
~Nonc to my knowledge since then. 

.1821* You find no other objection, do you, 
with the land revenue system in the North 
Woatem Provinces, except that one? —No fur- 
objection. I think it has been wisely and 
J^ydone. 

1&2« And you arc satisfied that, on the whole, 
idlor various n^ experiments we have 

revijnue system in the North 
which is fair to the possessors 

' 


of Idnd, and at the same time fair to that large Sir U* 
IM)rtion of the population which does not j»osscss Matitgon^t 
land?-r-I think so ; fair and very just k.c,b.^ 

1823. For a considerable immhor of years, of 
course, wo shall have no incroast^ of land rc?venuc . 

' in the North West lVovhu?efl, but at the end of 
the present sell lenient do you lliink that we shall 7 ' 
have a consideral)lc increase? — A cousidcrable 
increase if the jiermnneiit settlement d(K’S not 
largely (tome in; we do not (piile know liow far 
it may extend; but if tlje permanent .setlli^nieiit 
diKis not come in, there will be a eoiisiihnublo 
increase. 

1824. Mr. IL JJfniitoH,] F omitted to a>k you 
if you can tell the ('ommiM(‘e at lu»w many years’ 
purchase' land lias(4;cen «(»l(l in tlie redeinpium 
of the permaiieut laud tax? I first of all must 
say that. 1 do iH)t think the laud revchiu' has 
been redemiied to my knowledge ut all in the 
North W'est. I think that in certain cases garden 
sites and hou.ses, and so on, have been redeemed 
by 20 years’ purehase ; hut 1 am ut)t aware that 
the laud revenue anywhere 1ms been redccuufd in 
the North West. 

1825. C/iarnnan,] Yimr impression is, that 
where the projirietnry riglifs liave betm f old timy 
have be(‘n sold subject to the land revenue ? — 

Yes. 

1826. Mr. Ihnrke, ] I have beard, and Rccn 
also in print, that under tl»e order of 1SG2 of Sir 
Charles Wood. In some i>arts of India the per- 
imunmt s(‘ttlemeut arrangomouts c.(mtcm])liited 
at thal time have become a dead letter, and that 
in other parts cf India tlu;v an* in full Ihrra and 
effect, and that tbey an? now l>eiiig operated upon 
to a (‘.ertaiii extent very largely ; is th;it the 
case?— So far tis 1 know in tlie Punj^inb, with 
whi(;h 1 liavc a cousiderahlc acqualntaiKM', there 
has been as yet no attemjit nmde to hinc* the 
settlement fixtal in perpetuity ; but in tlie N’orlli 
West, which 1 am now being (?.vamiiied on, 1 have 
heard that the local govermmmt ar(? (piil(' prr?- 
jiared to carry out the orders of 1862, ami are 
now jircpared to rejMjrl to what extent it has 
been done. 

1827. Ikit us 1 understood your evidence, you 
do not, approve (»f that p(dley ? — 1 niysclf^do not 
Rj>])rove of it. 

1828 * I)i> ytiu think that it, wmnld bo expe- 
dient to put a gtoj» to that policy whore it haw 
been carried out/— Well, if 1 state my own pri- 
vate opinion, my oivn ojiinion is tlyit the order 
waivS lui error. It wa.s well meant, but f tliirtk it 
Avas a.ii erroneous policy. 

1829. And politically, ilo yon think that lliere 
would be any difficulty or daiig(.?r in putting a 
stop to that permanent arrangement going 
further in localities wdicrc it has be(m jmt in 
practice? — YVhere it has been a(',tually jnit in 
practice, and the promise lias luicn niudc, of 
eourae that could not be done ; but where it is 
only uiuliV ccmsideraticm, I think there vvtmld he 
no difficulty in doing so. 

1830. Mr. /atrrrtt/j Can you tell the (.\>m- 
raittec exactly how it eomes to jmss that if this 
order of Sir Charles YVood lias been in operution 
for nine years, have no iV(*ord at the India 
Office showing to wduit extent it has been c,arried 
out?— Yes, 1 can; boeaiisc it eoulcl not be done 
till fluch tinuj* as tin* revision of tho settlement 
commenced. Now the estate's generally did not 
come under revision l>efore 1864 or 186.5, and 
tho settlement of districts takes a long time ; 
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Sir it. veqiure to be ineaeiire^ and rights baVe to 

MoH^merjh be gone iulo, and the lost thing of all is the fixing 
the a-smcsoinent It takes several ye«:s to com-* 
0 C4«L pletc a tract of conntry, and these recent orders 
• arc of course extremely important. It is re- 

al April (juired that the matter should be looked into 
1871 , great consideration, and thoroughly investi- 

gated in every point; and I can quite under- 
stand that they were not in a positiem till about 
tliis lime to report ; and I believe that in a very 
short time wc shall have a report to what extent 
it has been carried out. 

1831. You said that you thought it of great 
importance that tlic people of India should be 
consulted, and that if they were consulted with 
regard to arrangements for local taxation, many 
of their objections might be removed ; have you 
any plan to projjosc; would you suggest any 
kind <»f representative assembly ? — 1 think they 
Would ho most valuable as a consultative assem- 
bly. J would not give them the power to legis- 
late, blit 1 think that if each local governor hiul a 
consultative native body, which ho would select 
from year to year, or from lime to time, and before 
which he would put certain jioints or questions, 
whether on taxation or any law, which might affect 
their Aselikre generally, he would get a most ex- 
cellent ojiiiiion from them; and with that 
ojiinion, and the opinion? of the officers of tlie 
local government, ne would be able to arrive at 
tbe right decision. 

1832. Therefore you jiropose that these local 
consultative bodies should be entirely nominated? 
— Yes. I would give no power of election. 

1833. You do not think that the peujde of 
India arc rijic for the election of representa- 
livcH? — No; I think that the local governor 
would select tbe best men from particular iiarts 
of the country, and at first certainly I would go 
no further than having a certain body before 
W'hom he would have put certain questions. 

1834. Wc may distinctly understand that up 
to the jiresent time this order by Sir Charles 
Wood as to the permanent settlement, which you 
have described as so unfortunate, is in full force, 
and nothing has been done by the India Office 
to liuiij^ its operation ? — Nothing has been done 
to limit it, nor have wc had any rcjiort yet to wliat 
extent it has gone. 

1835. Mr. Zj/ttclton.'l Am I right in suppos- 
ing from what you have said, that the re-settle- 
ments arc nearly completed ? — 1 think 1 said 


the rcviaidi of 10 clistriistB:; was eompletedf 
they were not reported ; they require to M 
ported for sanction, and they h^ve not yet been 
reported. 

1836. The asseifmenta are still subject to 
revision?— 'Yes, till such time as oonfimed by 
the Government. 

1837. Mr. iA Denifon,^ In answer to the 
honourable Member for Bnghton, you said that 
you had no knowledge of other taxes being laid 
on the landowners ; the income tax you have not 
taken into consideration ?— I thought the ques- 
tion meant local taxes for local rating ; the income 
tax, of course, has been imposed. 

1888. Do you know whether, in the view of 
the lando^vnera, the extension of the income tox 
to them was looked upon as a breach of faith ?— 
It was not looked upon as a breach of faith, but 
it was considered as a great hardship. 

1839. Chairman,'] In the accounts of the ex-* 
ueuse of collecting tbe Land revenue in the North 
Western Provinces, I see that the total is given 
as 417,221 /. for the year 1869-70; that is made 
up of three items; the first of which is 274,771/. 
for ^^colleiitors of revenue, salaries, eatablish- 
ment, and contingent chai-ges.” Do you know 
whether that is the whole expense of those 
charges, or wlietlier it is only an allocation of 
tliat portion of the expenditure upon the estab- 
lishment which is supposed to pertain to the 
land revenue? — It is an apportionment; a 
moiety. 

1840. The rest being charged to the adminis- 
tration of justice, or jauice ? — Yes. 

1841. Then I see the next item is 38,988/. for 
^‘charges on account of Klias Mehals;’’ is that 
an expenditure for tlic management of the pro- 
perties which are in possession of the Govern- 
ment, as if they were the owners, from some 
cause or other as contra-distinguished from pro- 
perty, ordinarily assessed for the land revenue ? 
— I really have no personal knowledge. 

1842. Sujiposing the Government hold any 
such ui'opcrty in the villages, would the villages 
be able. to purchase, it back? — They would have 
a prior claim over others. 

1843. Tlicn the next item is “ Bevenue, sur- 
vey, and settlement chai'ges,” 103,462/.; that 
item will continue as long as the settlement is 
going ou, I presume ?— I tliiuk so. 


Sir Chakles John Winofield, k.o.s.!., c.n., a Member of tlic Committee; Examined. 

SirC. J. 1^44. Chamnan,] W I IJ- you be good enough when I resigned the service of the Govern- 
tl'iniji/ieldf to state M'hat offices you held in India ? — I rose ment. 

M.p., in the ordinary gradations, in tlie North Western 1845. Will you be good enough to state what 
c.n., K.c.s.i. Provinces, to be a Collector and Magistrate, was the condition of Glide, in regard to the 

Then I was transferred to Oude, as one of the raising of the land revenue there at the time 

Commissioners of Divisions. Then, on the the acquisition of the territory by the British 
mutiny, when I made my cscaj>e from the Governinent ? — Tracts of country were leased 
mutinous troops, I was ordered to take polirieal out to farmers and contractors. There were also 
charge of a division of Goorkha troops, who had the native collectors, called naxims, in charge of 
been sent to' the aid of our Government, and particular districts of the country ; they are 
with them restore order in the revolted districts either sub-let, or collected direct from tne ta** 
on the borders of Oude. Having been engaged lookdars ami village communities. Then it 
in that occupation for about a year; I was, m tbe very common, if a regiment of troops wn< in 
beginning of 1859, appointed Chief Commis- arrearsof pay, for them to have a district astigtmd . 
sioncr for the Government of Oude, a post in them to collect their pay out of. In fact^ it 
which I remained till the beginning of 1866, was the some system that prevailed undei^ ^all 
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native julers, and particularly under weak native 

rulers. 

1848. There was some intcriiiGdiate aj^ont 
between the Government and the person who 
actually paid the revenue, who Ijocamc respon- 
sible for the collection of it ? — Yes. 

1847. What was done with tliis system Avhen 
the British Government took possession ? — When 
wc took possession we displn<je<l the native func- 
tionaries entirely, and ajipointcd our collectors 
and deputy collectors to do tln^ir work, and to 
talie their jdace. First of all, on occui)ying the 
country, It was necessary to make a temporary 
arranjfemerii for tlie revenue; and as the winter 
crop was being cut, wc had to make arrange- 
ments with the parties in possession for the 
payment of the revenue on that winlcT crop ; that 
was done in about a month’s time. Then wc pro- 
ceeded to make a settlement for three yi^ars, or 
until a revised settlement ooiild be made. In 
pursuance of that design, wcj proceeded to carry 
out a settlement on the same prlncijde as the 
settleinoJit in the JS’orth Wcsiern ProvHjces (as 
recently described by Sir liobert Montgomery 
as having been carried out under the orders of 
Mx\ Bird) was effeiMcd; and acev-rding to tlic 
policy that was so highly- in favour then of set- 
ting aside the sujxM-ior |)n)priet(»rs or the great 
chiefs called tiie taloidvdars, llic settlement was 
made mainly with the village oeeujiaiits. To 
such an ex tent was the system carried f»f ousting 
these talo(jlv(lars, i*f disregarding their proprietary 
rights, and treating them as me;aily ehaiwu.ds for 
the payment of revenue, tliat 1 think tlie\ lost 
about half their estates. 

1848. But had the class that you call talook- 
dars previously been regard<Ml as the owm rs, 
subject to the rights of the oeenpantr^?— Enlindy. 
The native government had taken its rev< nue 
direct from the talookdars; many of them were 
not in the lea.st under the orders or e<iuirol of 
the governors, or native servants of the (iov em- 
inent ; they exercised a seini indepcndooee. paid 
their revenue into the Tmisury at Lin-know, and 
were not Interfered with at all, but bad jdmary 
jurisdiction on their estates. 

1840. Did they pay a. fixed sum, or was an 
assessment made on them from time io time? 
From time to time; but generally it was light, 
betainse you could not get a Lcavv assessmenU 
from tliem : they had their forts ami liieir guns, 
and if you demanded from them more revenm? 
than they llkefl to pay, lliey ri'sisiod, and would 
hold out, and perhaps deleut tlu* Government 
trotips. 

18r>(). But as Ixitween them and the |>ersons 
who held under ihein, was there any definition of 
riglits? — Nmie whatever under the native sys- 
tem. 

1831. But did the perstms who In ltl under 
them claim to have dislinel- rights of pi*o]>erty 
under them? — In many cases they did. These 
talookdars were of two kinds. The inajority 
were the chiefs .of Hindoo elans of the mili- 
tary caste, whose ancestors had cbloiuj^ed and 
conquered the country alamt the Idth and Mtli 
centuries, when the Mahomedau invasion drove 
the Hindoos from the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
These were the great majorit y ; some few who were 
Mahomedans were desccmlants of the ancient 
Afighan conquerors; and some were jicojde of 
recent origin, contractors, speculators, or officiala 
who had Sniuo use of their official inlluencc to 
0 . 59 . 
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acquire the jiossossion of land; but tlie groat 
niaiority were ancient hereditary proprietors. 

1832. Who as such jiaid the revenue ? — Yes. 

1833. And tlujy (a)llccted from the persons 
who held under them whatever they were entitled 
to? — Yes, and in regard to a great jiart of their 
estates, they were the solo inidispntcd proprie- 
tors. Thc?c was nobody who everalid claim any 
right under them. No doubt in almost all ce- 
tates of this kind some villages belonging to 
small and indepmulent jiropritMors had been ac- 
quired by force or fraud ; but also it was a 
very coinmou [)raeti(!e under the native govern- 
ment for the owners of the small indo|>(mdent vil- 
lages to ])h(cc tliernselvi's under the protection of 
a tal(K)kdar to put their villages, one may say, 
into his talooka, and to get him to engage with 
the Government for the revenue, in order to 
secure tlnan iVom the opjircssion of tlie native 
function, nries. 

1834. What was the general iv.sultof the settle- 
ment that was first made, willi regard to revenue ; 
was it an increase of tlie revenue ? — No; we had 
no time to make an increase, wc simply looked at 
the accounts . of till) native government, found 
out what the man hail been pav ing as m.arly as 
wc could, and just took that amount. 

lH33. Can you stale the t(>lal sum raisiMl at 
that time? — 1 think as nearlv as possible 
I,()40,()()<1/., or under 1,I()0,0(K}/. ‘ 

183(). How long did that arrangement last? 
— That only laifileil a year, lieeanse then tlie 
mutiny br<d\e rmt ; it. lasted from May 1 83(1 to, 
urn may say, May 1837, wheu the imitiny broke 
out. 

1837. What steps were lakcMi after the mutiny 
was quelle<l ? — ^,Al‘ler tlie mutiny was quelled, 
tliat is to say, after Lindviiow wa^ taken, because 
tlie rebellion eannol Ik* said to have been quelled 
immediately, L(H’d. Canning issued a proelama- 
tion, liis famous jn’oclainatlon, wliie.li was imulc 
the subjeet afterwards of dlsoiisslim in tliis 
House, as you will remember, in wliieh lui eoij- 
fiseat(Ml the. entire, in’iqn’ietary rights of the j)eoplo 
of Guile for their geiieral part ii'ipa, tion in the 
iilsurreelioii, but at tbe same time indie.ateil lliat 
all who wiuild tender their snlmii.ssion ii> the 
British Goveriuiient would receive, back their 
lands; and in aecordan(‘e with tliat noliee, a 
great many tendered their submission ; and latiU* 
in the year when the armies were enabled ti» move 
into thi? interior, and linally exp<d ihedast insur- 
gents, lln*y nearly all came in, and (‘vei v lalookifar 
then was allowed to engage vvitli the (i(»vern- 
ment Ibr precisely tlie estates that he Innl in Ins 
)K)Sses&um when the i'.oiintry was first anin-xed. 
So that, in fact, the ])roc,i‘eding6 which we took 
witli r(*,gard ti» the settlement at atiuexatioii were 
eiitindy reversed. 

1838. - (hill you slate generally llie ctleet of 
tills ii(*w aiTaiigenienl ; did that dLspose iif the 
teiTit(»ry of Gude, <»r was any ])arl uiidisjioscil of 
as either uncultivateil oi' otlicrwise held?- i 
may mention that some seven or eigiit great 
talookdars would notconu^ in und<u* the aminysly. 
Their estates W’cro coniisealed to tin* British 
Goverimicnt, otlie4*wi.so this settlement disposed 
of the entire ti^rritorv of Oudi*, barring a tract 
of forest wdiicli was made over to (he King of 
Ncpaul in consMoratioa of the assistance wliieh 
he rendcretl us in the campaign. 

1839. Then was the whole territory meted 
out amongst, the talookdars, or was there any 
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porlirn of* it hold dirootly from tlie (Jovortiniont 
l)y vllljr.';o conmnmitics or olhcrM'iHe? — Aliout 
oiK'-tliird was holtl (lireot hy villapjeconuininities; 
in .‘•Mao ili^triolH you would find few luJookdars 
and nearly all village c(vminunities ; in <»therg 
l)i(*V would be all talookdars nearly, and few 
V i llago eoinmuiiitios. 

'\^'hat waythc elTool of ihi.^ nvr^rigenKmt 
ujjou the land revenue ; was the seilloineni with 
llu.‘ talocdvdars made fora lliuilcd ])eriod, or uj)on 
what |uiiu‘i))lc was the anioiini of tljc revenue 
apf‘esse<l ? — This set 1.1 erne nt was also made just 
like the first, for three years until a regular 
t’Cltleiuent eould bo nuide, and if was made with 
them on the ))a.‘^is <»f tlui ])ayTnents flint they had 
previously mad(? to the native government s. 

18(>1, They being reoogni.'^jod ns j)io|)rictors 
of tlie estate, but subject to the asse.s.^ment that 
iniglit IxMiiade ? — Yes. 7 pcrliaps may inonlion 
that about tlie year ISfdl T^ord ('nnuing came to 
Lucknow, and in eoinplianec with the rejiresen- 
(atiojKs lliat I made to him aliout the desirable- 
ness of giving a jiledgo and assurance tliat this 
settlement ivilh the great taluokdars would not 
be set af'ido again by some new policy, he con- 
firmed it 'in jicrjiotuity, and gave tlieni title 
deeds, declaring that these estates were sc‘ttle<i 
on them in perpetuity, subject only to revision 
of* the assessment, and also subject to (he inain- 
tenance of all subordinate rights that might on 
in([uiry be found to exist ; thereby, wliile giving 
permanence of tenure, we avoided tlie error of 
the Jhmgal settlement, which had disregarded 
the siihordinufe rights of the people living on 
the estates, and also fixed the assessment in ]>cr- 
pctiiity. 

1802. It in fact had confounded the revenue 
with the 1 enure ?-r"Yes. 

18()3. What was tlie eflect of this new settle- 
ment as regards the amount of tlio revemie?—! 
wa.M saying that this now settloment made no 
cliaiigc in the revenue ; it jin‘r<dy took the 
mm imt, that had been taken by the native go» 
vcruiycnt. Tint this was onij’’ a tcmiporary one 
fur three years; on the e\|nration of that, or im- 
mediately after the ])ro\'iuce W'a.s re-occupied, 
arrangements \^(•re made for surveying tlie 
count i v and making a sctthmicnt for .‘10 years, 
after careful iurjuiry ^aud investigation. 1’hat 
sellloiucnl has been going on no\v for the last 
]0 \cais; as far as 1 can gather from the last 
adminl.^-trution rejiort of tlie province, wliich was 
only up to April ]8f)0, it was more or less eom- 
ph'ted In, 1 think, some seven districts out of 12, 
and it had led to aii iiuTcaso of Vcvenue from, 
J think. 1,040,000/. to ],.‘1()0,000/. t 1 always 
c<mieinplated, and 1 do now, looking at the pro- 
gress that lias been madcr that the land reve- 
nue of dude, when this settlement is coinpleled, 
will be fixed at l,r)00,0()()/. ; some four or five 
districts remain to be assessed, and some of those 
are the districts in wliich tJic great esl increase 
is to be expected, because they were in tlie mo.st 
backward state, or we know least about tlicin, and 
the tcmjioravy asscssmciitHlliere were the lowest, 
and therd'ore I expect it will be 1,500,000/. avIicu 
this scttloineut isconi]»letcd 

18j[)4. In assessing the talooks, do you take 
into account the <]uantity of land' in the talook 
that is cultivatable, but uncultivatad ? — Yes ; you 
assess the talookdar’s estate precisely in the 
same way, village by village, as you xvould a 
village communities’ land. 


7865. But in what way do you deal with Land 
tliat at that moment Imjipcns to be uncultivated, 
tliongh euIiurable?~you treat all uncultivated 
land that has only been thrown out of cultivation 
in tljc ordinary course, of rotation or for two or 
three years, as cultivated. 

1866. But supposing that there is a part of a 
village which is not cultivated, though cullurable, 
irom waul of eulllviilora, liow is that treated? — • 
11* there was a large proportion of uncultivated, 
though culturable hiiKb there might be a rate put 
per acre on that land, or the settlement oflGeer 
would, in dclenaliiing the demand cm the vil- 
lage, take the elrcAimslanee into consideration, 
and add so mucli more to the assessment accord-, 
iug to wjiat he tlioughl the cajabilitics of the 
village population to bring this laud under cul- 
tivulion. 

181)7. In fixing these talooks, was all the land 
that was unoccupied or natural pasture, or other 
land thrown into the talooks, or W'as it treated as 
land belonging to the Government? — In Oude 
it was Very much the practice for the talookdars 
to keep a tract of forest about their forts 
way of making them difficult of approach, and if 
they had to evacuate them when they were 
attacked tliey' made their escape through the 
forest. These \vere all ordered to be cutilown, 
and then tlicy were treated as assessable laud. 
But also tlicrc was a great deal of land in Oiide 
l(*ft w'asle, becanse the possession was disputed 
by the village communities, and these used to be 
the scenes of tremendoua fights and afirays. 
When the boundaries of each village were fixed 
by the survey all those disputed claims to that 
land w en? settled, and then that land, of course, 
wms at once taken up into cultivation. 

1868. Is a very consideral)lc jiart of Oude 
uncultivated, tluil is culturable in its diameter ? 
— The returns of tlie as.sessmcut show tliat in 
tlio.‘«e dislrii'ts that have hecn settled now in 
which the scltlcincnt is coinjdeied, 54 C()ths of the 
area is under cultivation, which is larger tliaii in 
the North AVestern Provinces; bill 1 may men- 
tion tliat Oude is about the richest and most 
densely jieojded part of India, The jiopulation 
is 11, 220, <)()() in tjic hist Adininistralion Keport 
for 1 lie Y cal'' ending .‘list of March 1809; that 
census wuis taken in 1868, and that gives 466 
people to the sipmrc mile. AVe always under- 
estimated il., and nohody imagined the |io{)iihition 
ivas so dense till there w^ns a regular census 
taken. 1 may w^ay, as regards there being much 
W'aste Land, that there is very lililc waste land 
left now, excc[)t in the primeval forest under the 
hills, which is very unhealtliy, and W'hich can 
only be gradually cncroaclied ujion, otherAvise 
tluue is very little left. Immediately after the 
re-oc.cnj>aiioii of tin.* province, rules W'orc issued 
fur the grant of Avaste lands; and these rules 
Avere tliat the land slunild be held for 12 years 
free of all rovenno dejiiand, and after tlie expira- 
tion of 12 years, provided a e^*r tain proportion 
hud l)cen brought under cnItiAmtion, Avhich was 
presci-ilied iv- the rules, and which was one- 
cjuarier in six years, ami onc-half in the 12 years ; 
the land tlien would be assessed at precisely the 
same rate as any other land, and if those condi- 
titms Avorc not complied Avith, that is to say, if 
that jirojxirtion of land had not been brought 
under cultivation, the man Avould not fjot the 
whole of the grant, ho would only just so 

much 
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Was equivali^itt to the amount thnt 
ight under cultivation. 

You have net explained what is the 
'Ce^iitioii of the other 46 per contM because you 
Imte only mentioded 54 per cent, that U under 
oultivatiun? — I can give you that at once from 
the return: 54'60pcr cent is cultivated; cultiir- 
nble, but not under cultivattoit 21*51: tlien 
bnarren, 7*82 ; then you have tankn, 6*54. Oudc 
in abundantly supplied with natural reaervotr^. 

1870* Arc they made near the bills? — Nf». 
they are natural depressions of the soil that fill ; 
they, may hate been gradually deej»(Mifil in 
ports ; they are not near the hills, but all over 
the country and down near the (ranges, lii 
many piwpts you can make a well for a very tri- 
fling sum* There remain some smaller items 
which will be found in the return. 

1871. The 21 |>er cent, you describe as cultur-/ 
abic is considered tube under aasessmeut, though 
not actually cultivated?— Yea^ you put a rate 
on the cultivated land, and thou the settlement 
officer throws in something for cultiirable ; he 
says, L think this is culturalile, and there Is 
population enougli in the village to bring it 
under cultivation; 1 will j)ut sixpence an aero 
on this land.*’ That is the sort of way it Is 
done, and it pays no more during the term of 
setUement. 


1872. But su])po8ing the 21 )K.‘r (mmiI- oI* < u 1- 
turable land Ui be more <r(»mpletely enltivaicd 
than it is at present in conjunction with the vi\U 
tivated land, that would be a ground for raising 
the asttcssmont in future seillemeuts?'— 

1873* Then is it your opinion that oii the 

f ^resent settlement, when it is coni]ilct(Ml, the 
and revenue would umoiint to 1,500,()(K)/.?— 
Yes, very close to that. 

1874. lias there been any e<»nsidcrable in- 
crease of prices inOnde? — Very great; 1 sbotjhl 
say it is a peculiarity of that country tlial tin re 
never has been a famine kmtwn there ; v er- 
taluly not within the last 100 years has sueli a 
thing been known; there is no record td' -^iich a 
thing having Impjjcned. 

187»'i, Then there would seem U> be very little 
liuid apart from that which you have spoken of 
as euUurablc, that is cajiable of ))cing iruele a 
source of revenue except the i'ore.vtj- ?— Kxcept 
the Ibrcjrtts there is very little na^te land left; 
but I think that what has hapjxmcd there lias 
Imppeucd oKHewhcrc, I w'.h& men turning the 
rulcfl under which waste land was given. After- 
ward^ when that order of Lord (.'anriiugV eume 
out allowing it to be bouglit at 5 a, an acre, a 

C i many of those grantees that liad got the' 
under the rules to whi<‘h 1 have referred 
were allowed to commute, and they bought their 
grants; and 1 sec that altogether laml to the 
amount of about 90,000/. has been sold in 
Oude, but about lialf of that will bo irrecover- 
able, and the land will be thrown l>aek on the 
hands of Government. 


1876. Mr. Faweett^ In what Avay w'ould it l>e 
irrecoverable? — Because these men have failed. 
Though tliese lauds were sold, the money was 
not paid down .outright. In the meantime all 
that spooulativo excitement, about w^astc land in 

has paeecd away. 

1877. dhairman,'\ You mean irrecoverable 
Hs wafite condition ?—l meant that the pur- 

ttee, money would be irrecoverable. 


1878. Mr. J» B, And then doea the laud 

revert to the Government ? — Ycin. 

1879. Chairman,^ Were those sales made 
aalos of the right to levy the laud revenue from 
them, as well ais the proprietary right ? —They 
-were sold in the fee simple. 

18K(). Jint h1s(» with an engagement from 
(ioveruincnt tliat no latid revenue sliould be 
taken from them? — (Jertainly, freed from their 
liabilitv for (io\ernment revenue. 

iHSi, Mr. ./, /I. Smith Bill still liable for 
rates? — There was nothing said alumt rates that 
I am aware of. exec]>t poli(‘e ees< anil road eosa ; 
those tw'o were nameii. 

1882. 4Vhat was the price at which lliey w'ere 
sold? — What was sold under Lord Canning’s 
rules was sold at 5jf. an acre* but then wlien Sir 
CUmrIe.s AVoikI modified that order, and said the 
land should be sold by auction, 80nio of the land 
fetclicd enormous prices, 20s., or eveu more an 
acre. UiMler Lord Canniog’.s rules, anybody 
could say, “ Give me this land at bs. an acre,” 
ami he got it, 

1883. Chairman.^ How* many yeiir.s ordinary 
land tax would that 5. s’, nr 30.?. respresent 
having regartl to the character <d' the land solu: 
— In the ease of sfune of the laud near the 
.'•ettled villages, 1 believe some of these grantees 
Innnediaiely let that laml at I .s*. an acre. 

1884. That w'ould represent luiw many years^ 
land revenue ? •-Thai at 5^, an acre would be 10 
year.«^' iatid revenue. 

1885. Would the shilling that they imme- 

diately got be their )>ermanent rent?-is!o, they 
wv>uld go on imTeartiiig that. I know tliat some 
eapital pnrehuses were imule at first, but thou 
tiu’ best ^Aa.s all taken at fiivt, that is to say, the 
land most aeeessii>!e to llu* villages, to the w^t‘ttled 
]»arts, so that sou cmuiM get cultivators easily to 
eome and oeetipy it. further idV you w*eiit. 

j'nnn the iuhabiied parts, the more ditfieult it 
Avas to get peojde to eome and cultivate it, aud 
the lower rents you got. 

1886. What w'oulil have been the land 
revenue on tliat laml A\hou it was in lull enl- 

after it had Ikmmi brougiil to the ordi- 
nary condition of tljo land of the eimutry Y — 
] sec ’in this return tlial, Avitli regard to the 
average n>}*e.ssmejit in Oude, so far as it has 
gone, that is to hay, taking 16,800 villageh out of 
24.(tOt> Olid vilhigCh. Avhieh is the total iniml)er in 
Oude, th<‘ average rate of tlie .‘issivsinent })er 
eiiltivared acre is 4v. 2r/. • 

1887. 4'lieiefore the sale W’ouli] n»pre.Mmt les^i 
than 2;, years' purehase of tlie ultimate revenue 
to be deriveii Irom it?-- V<*h. Now tbal rale of 
4s, 2//. is high. Sir Robert Montgomery said 
that iii the l^unjaub It Ava.s only 2 j?. In the 
Jlorth Western Provinces it is less than in Oudh ; 
but it not compl.'iiiied of, and that only shows 
the wmtderful fertility and vieluiess of that 
country. 

1888. Js it due also to the i'liet of the water 
being very easily obtaiuetl ? — To tin- water being 
very easily obtained, .and to the pojudatien being 
80 dense the I’enls are very high. 

1889. Js there a very large irrigated crop 
taken ofl* the laml? — It ditt‘or« very much in 
different dibtriotw. There is one district here 
montioiiod, Called Roy Jhireilly, in wrhich 
1,072,000 acres are irrigated, and only li46,000 
unirrigated; now that irrigation is almost enUr^y 
from ^ese reservoirs, or these swamps, for they 
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oa&iiot be called roBervoirs; they ate depreBmcmA 
and hollowfii in which the roiti water collects^ alid 
also h ifi owing to the wells. 

1890. And those wells, you say, are very easily 
Slink?— Yes, in many parts; a^an will sink a 
well in a day or half a day, and at a cost of 
porhftjis 1 s. or 2 s. 6 d, 

1891. And the soil itself is very rich and pro- 
ductive ?— Yes. 

1892. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] To whom do these 
reservoirs belong?- — They are the property of 
the villages amongst tliemRelvee; one of these 
tanks, as they call them there, would ^lerhaps 
irrigate a dozen villages. 

1893. Mr. Hvrmon.] These tanks are seldom 
dry ? — Never quite dry ; it must he a very ex- 
ceptional year if they are quite dry ; but such 
years have not occurred. 

1894. Mr. Fawcett.] Do they pimiji the water 
up by machinery ? — No, they ladle it up step 
by step till it reaches the land they want irri- 
gated. 

1895. Chairman,] Was any diflerencc made 
ill tlie amount of the land revenue between that 
which is paid by the villages settling direct with 
the Government as compared with those settling 
through the talookdars? — None whatever. You 
take the presunu'd rental derivable from the pro- 
prietor ; if that jiroprietor happens to be a cul- 
tivating proprietor, he gets the advantage of Ida 
cultivator’s jirofits and his proprietors jirofits 
also; but you have the same rate of assessment 
for all. 

1896. Then, as far as the Government were 


regular settlement, imd tiiis kas^ proSiid^filia 
enormous increase; but then I 
had no information on whicli to fix me temp^ 
rary settlements that were made ; t know that 
in most cases the Government demand 
grossly understated. 

1901. Do you anticipate that in a future re- 
settlement, talcing ail these circum^anoes into 
account, there will be any considerable inewease P 
— The increase must come fnim the , rioe: in 
prices; there is not much to come evidently from 
reclaiming waste land. 

1902. Or from better adjustment of the re--, 
venue, or from other causes ?— This settlefiient 
is fixed on the prineiolc of 50 per cent, of the 
rental ; if we had made it on the principle of the 
old settlement of the Nor^ Western rrovinces 
it would have yielded very much more. 

1903. Do you think that the present settle- 
ment is so far accurate, that there is not likely 
to be any great increase when it is re-examined ? 
— No, not any increase, except from the in- 
creased value of land. 

1904. Are there many, or ijre there any estates 
in Oude held at a fixed revenue or without reve- 
nue and by free grant?— Only those that have 
been given in reward for services rendered in the 
mutiny. 

1905. Were none found to exist or recognised 
under the native governments ? — Yes, but few ; 
and those were jiriTicipally given to relations 
of the royal family, wives, and courtiers. There 
were also many small grants to religious persons 
and others. 


concerned, it was the same thing whether they 
settled direct with the talookdar or with the 
village ; it was a mere question of ])roprictary 
right between the villagers and the talookdars ? 
—Yes. 

1897. Is it your opinion that tlic villagers in 
the villages which settle direct. Avith the Govern- 
ment are in as good a condition as the villagers 
holding under the talookdars? — Many people 
would say that they neressarily must be so; 
but my idea is that they are equally well ofl" 
tinder the talookdars, ftu* this reason : under 
the iiatite government the talookdars did not 
oppress the leading men of the villages, because 
they w^anted their assistance to fight ; they com- 
posed their armies, and they were obliged to 
humour them. Under our Goveniment we have 
ascertained* and recorded, and fixed whatever 
subordinate rights they possessed. If they arc 
found to be really the proprietors of the village, 
and it is known that ever since their village has 
been included in the talookdar’s estate, they have ^ 
retained the management, they keep the manage-* 
ment nows paying a head rent to the talookdar. 
If, on the other hand, it is found that their 
rights, if ever they existed, have been impaired 
in the course of time, and they have only a few 
vestiges of them left, what little they have re- 
tained they are permanently secured in. 

1898. Is there any perceptible difference 
between the condition of the villages and the 
people occupying them, which arc held direct 
from the Government^ and the villages held under 
the talookdars ?— No, it is utterly impercqitible. 

1899. You do not perceive any sucii difierence 

in going into a village ? — No. " 

1900. Then we arc not to look for any inorepe 
of the land revenue from Oude beyond raat which 
you have stated?— No; because this is thc fii*st 


1900. They will lapse after a certain period, I 
suiiposc ? — Mostly ; I think very few are hold in 
jierpctuity. 

1907. IK) you think it is a good thing fOr the 
Government to grant out land free from tax in 
reward for servicjcs ? — No, it is not a good thing : - 
but it is a mode of rewarding services which is 
very acceptable to the natives, and in such a 
case as the mutiny, we did not look at it very 
strictly. 

1908. You would not .apjirove of that as an 
ordinary thing ? — Not in the ordinary way. 

1909. My. J,B. Smith.'] For what period was 
the Kcttlemont?— For 30 years: just the same as 
in the North Western Provinces. 

1910. SirZA Wedderburn.] I believe in Oude 
the talookdars occupy very much the position 
which zemindars in Bengal w^ere erroneously be- 
lieved tt» occupy ; they were, in fact, a sort of 
feudal nobility, not the farmers of the revenue 
under the Government? — Just so; they were 
the chiefs of Hindoo clans of the military caste, 
and whose ancestors took their clansmen from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, when they had to flee 
from the Mahoraedan conquerors, and settled in 
Oude, because Oude was held at that time by 
rude pastoral races, whom they extirpated. 

1911. And they exercised little or no oppres* 
sion over their immediate cultivators, but were, 
in fact, rather protectors as against the central 
Government? — It is difiScult to say that. If 
the Government left them aloiie, and did not 
fnake heavy demands of revenue on them, tker 
would leave the people under tkem alone ; but if* 
the Government was oppi^essive on them, fiiey ; 
would be oppressive on ^se under them* Ow 
of the largest talookdars in Oude, tite talookdar ) 
with whom 1 went and took rdPuge when. I'v 
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to fly from the mutineers, was under tlic 
native government before wc annexed tbc 
country, branded na a freebooter, and driven off 
hia estates, and took refuge in a neighbouring 
British territory. Such rcprcecntatione of his 
iniquities were addressed to the British Govern- 
ment against him, that actually British troops 
were about to be act in motion against him ; that 
tnlookdaris now a meinbei* of the Governor Gene- 
ral’s Council, and the largest proprietor in Oude. 
The fact was simply that no man could ^ct on 
with the native government who did not "inakc 
himself Jorinidablc. 

1912, 1 believe under the native rulers Oude 
used to be conaidcred the garden of India, and it 
is on record that the commander of a British re- 
giment, and one of the first British regiments 
that marched into Oude, complained that he could 
not find a piece of waste lana to encamp on? — It 
was no doubt at one time exceedingly rich, but 
during the reign of the lust sovereign, govern- 


ment was very much relaxed, and it got into a 
very disordered state. 

1913. Then has it now recovered, under our 
Government, anything like the prosperity that it 
had ? — 1 should think far greater ; I think the 
land is better cultivated now than it ever had 
been before, and more land is cultivated, 

1 W4, Is there any reason, from the character 
of the jiopulation or the coiistituXion of the 
country, why Oude should he under a separate 
government froin the North Western ProYinces, 
which almost entirely Biirroiuul it?— No, exf^ept 
that it would make the North Western Pro- 
vinces too large if you added it to tlioiu ; but im- 
mediately- after annexation it was absolutely 
essential that it should be separately adiuinis- 
tcred. The 'question of the distribution of terri- 
tory is a very large qiieation ; it oiiglit to be con- 
sidered as a whole, ^V^ith regani to the whole 
of the Bengal Presidency now, no doubt the 
jurisdictions ought to be altered and remodelled. 
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Sir CiiAULEs John Winoeiklh, k.O.s.t., o.b. (a Member of the Cormnittec), further 
' Examined. 


Sir C J 1^1 ”>• Cliftirmn/i.'] Have you niiythuig to add 
WinaMd evldonec whit h yon gave on the last ort-a- 

K.c. 9 .i. c.B. ^ — Will ytm allow me to say that ou Friday 

last, ihiiiking that my oxarnination was to onil on 

that <lay, 1 endeavoured to com|)ress my evidenec 

25 April as nmeli as pohsiblt? ; and there are ono or iwt) 
1871, points hearing very lunterially on the condition 
of landed rights in Oiido, as fixed by the ]M>lic.y 
of Lord Canning in ls59, on wbidi 1 would like 
to say a lew Winds uoiv. You are dtnibtless 
aware tbat tlie effect of this etmfisealtun of the 
projjrielary rights in the seil of Oude was very 
mueh mi.sapprtlicntlotl at tlu^ timt'. Bocaust? the 
talor»kdars were all icpiae.ed in the possession of 
the estates which tliey held prior to iht* annexa- 
tion o(‘ tlie country, it has heen assumed that the, 
coufiseation never liad any ju'aetieal effeet at 
all. But that is not f;o, f'or altliough they were 
restored t<» j)osst?ssi«»ii of the estates which tliey 
held before lint annexation, it was In' free gift, 
of the British Govenunent ; the entire proprie- 
tary rights wert; tauifiseated ; and therefore they 
rc-enleri'd in posst?^siim, jitU by virtue of any 
previous rights, Imt by free gift from the British 
Geverumeiit. The title (leedsVhat were given to 
them set out by saying, fhat “ Whereas by the 

1 )roehiinati«m of Marcli ISot^byhis Exedhmeytho 
^lgl\t, Htuiourable iht? Viceroy and Goverimr 
Geiuu'al of India, all iiroprletary rights in the 
soil t»f Oude, with a few sj)evial exeeptioiis, Avere 
confiscated, and j)assed to the’Bntish (ioveru- 
mont, whleli ht eame free tu dispose of them as it 
])leased, “ 1,” So-and-so, “ ( hief (kunmissitmer of 
Oude, under the authority of his Exeelleucy the 
Govt rnor (Jeutfral of India in ("ouiieil, tlo hereby 
confer on you the full proprietary right, title, 
and possession of the estate.” I may mention 
that those special exceptions that are named in 
the title deeds were in luvour of five or six 
talookdars who had shown h»yalty to the British 
Government during the rebtdlion, and who had' 
some of them sheltered and befriended fugitive 
English })ers()iis. 

191 G. Under tlml form of graiitds thctc not 
an absolut(3 right of alienation P-;- There is a 
claiis(‘ in it which says, that a full power of 
devising hy will, gift, or in any way they please, is 
conferretl on tlie jmssessore of these estates, but 
sliould they die intestate the succeesiou is to be by 


the law of primt>gomture, or rathfer the law which 
is called the law of jwimogeniture iu India, but 
is more properly dcscrihed as succession undivided 
to a single person, because it did not always follow 
that rfie eldest son iiilieritod ; in native times, if he 
were incapable or a lunatic he would be set aside 
for anotlier'son. Then it is wortliy of notice, 
that but for this confiscation of the enlire pro- 
prietary rights in the soil of Oude, and their 
lapsing to the British Government, it would not 
have betm so easy for tlm British Government tu 
set aside the ppUey which it pursued at the an- 
iiexatiou of the province, which was a totally 
different one. 

1917. Have you any other point to mention ? 
— The next point I wish to remark upon is 
with regard to the position of the cultivators of 
ilui soil in Oude ; that is, of the class that have 
lift p;*oprii‘tary right in the soil, and claim none, 
Imt who till tlic hpids of the proprietors, he those 
projirietors great or small, tm payment of rent. 
When Tit>rtl Lawrcjico became Governor General 
lit3 wished to carry out iu Oude the system that 
had been adopted in the North West Province 
and in the Punjah, which avjis to declare those 
cultivators, who had been 12 years, or 20 years, 
or some period ol’ time, in occujmtion as renlers 
(tf the land of the proprietors, to be possessed of 
a right of occupancy iu that land. The Mem- 
bers of the Committee will have seen from tho 
evidence of i^Jlr Robert Montgomery that, in reply 
to questions ]nit by me, be stated that both in the 
Ihinjal) and in the Norlli West Provinces, in his 
belief, this distiuclion between cultivators with 
rights of occupancy and cultivators witlumt rights 
of occupancy was a distinction purely drawm 
hy us, and was utterly unknown to native cus- 
tom. Tliat also was very strongly iny opinion, 
and 1 objected to tliis jiroposal of Lord Lawrence, 
and the tah»okdars strongly objected to it 
also, as an Innovation iu the province, and 
as tlie creating of a new interest in the land ; 
and 1 also maintained that the creation of any 
now right was barred by the terms of the title 
deeds, which expressly stated that the condition 
on which these estates were given to the talook- 
dars was that all holding under them should be 
maintained in the subordinate rights which they 
had previously enjoyed ; therefore no rights could 

now 
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tKiw^be created a^aitiHt tlie tai<M>kdare which 
had not fireviously exifltc<L The contri^ver^y 
was very wannly carried on on both sides, 
and was at last sulimittcd to. the Secretai’v of 
State, Sir Charles Wootl, who put the issue 
as 1 think on a ri<^ht basis, lie adtnitled 
that ho rights not existing before the annexHtion 
of Glide could now be created ; therefore the 
ijnestion to deie^iine was, Did tJie cultivators in 
Oude possess any rights of occupancy iu the 
soil before the annexation of the prt)vincc V and 
he directed an in<iuii*y to be made to ascicrtain 
this p<iirji. That iiupiivy was held, and the 
report of the officer wlio conducted it, after 
examining 2,()00 of the cultivators of the soil, 
was, timt tlic cultiyators in Oude never }>ossosHe<l 
any right independent of the nrill of the landlord, 
who exercised the fullest discretion to dispose of 
lus land, or te let. it to whom lie |)leased, and on 
what terms he plejised. This settled the c'oniro- 
versy. Ultimately, in return for certain conces- 
sions made 1>o the taloolvdars, they agreed that, 
such cultiTators as were inemljcrri of (he ])rv- 
prietary family in a village and had previously 
been in possession of land, not as cultivators hut 
as projmeturs, but had for some y(?ar.‘3 pa.'it lo^t 
their proprietary rights, and were reduced (o ilic 
{.loeition of simple non-projuMCtary cultivators of' 
tlj^ tsoil, should have cerifiin advaniagctt in rcspcc; 
of rent ; diat is, that they bIiouW have a right of 
occupancy on terms be\,ow the competition rent. 
The talookibirp having sigrced to this, the c<mHe- 
quenec is that probal)ly some 10 or lo ])er c.etii, 
of the cultivators of ()u<lc have a right of ofou- 
pancy at rents more favourable than thcMomints- 
at-will. 

1918. Is that a penminont rigid of occupancy ? 
—•It is a permanmit right. 

1919. in perpetuity ? — In jKTpetuily at rents 
sontewhat more favourable than the rents paid l»y 
tcnants-atj-will ; but the rest of the cultivators in 
Oude, the whole body of non-proprietary culti- 
vators, firing those 10 or 15 per cent., hold 
their lands absolutely aixording to flic fe*riis (»f 
the contracts whicli they may enter intu from 
time to time with the ])n)prietors. 

1920. Under what is, in fact, a tejiaucy from 
year to year?— Yes; and in that respect the 
position of the cultivators of tiie soil in Oude 
differs from the position of the cultivators ol‘ liie 
soil in the North Western Provlinn ^; for hv th(‘ 
rent law every man in Hengul and the North 
Western Provinces wdro Inis l»ccn 12 years in 
occujmtion of land acquires a right of ocxuipimcy 
in that land, at what arc called fair and orjuitable 
rates, or rates in the event of dispute to ]»e deter- 
mined by the courts. • 

1921. Is there not a provision, that if there is 
any express contract made, tlum that prevails ? 
—Curiously enough the w(»nling of the Act is, 
that faoldiufj with or without u lease fur 12 years 
gives the right of oeenpaney. Gi’ course that, 
has been very much objecled to by the landlords 
of Bengal, and very much ohjected to by a grifat 
many civil servants in India; and the courts 
have, perhaps, rather differently constructed the 
meaning of that. There was a groat controversy 
6n the subject in Bengal, and Sir Barnes Pea- 
cock gave a judgment on appeal leaning in 
favour of the proprietors ; but that judgment w aa 
afterwards reversed by a full bench. 

1928; What w now the final stete of the law ; 
is it tbat if a man has a holding for a fixed 
term, the general law supersedes the term^ 
0 . 59 . 
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The decision turned on what a fair and equit- 
able rate meant; hut as the law stands, any 
cultivator who is allowed to remain 12 years in 
CfCGUpation of land acquire.-^ a right of occupancy 
in that land ; but then it is very easy to see how 
that can be deft^ated by the landholders, and how 
llu'v do defeat it. They turn a man out before 
he has completed the 12th year; they will re- 
admit bill), hut still they tuim him out liefore 
he has com]»leieil the I2tli year. 

1922, But supposing that there is an ex])res8 
stipulation that should give uj> llie hindul the 
cud of 15 or 2t^ years, cannot siieli a stipulation 
be now enlbrccd by law in Bengal ?— 1 am not 
quite sure that it v ould. 

1924. Do you mean that if lie agreed to give 
it up at the end of 20 years, the law would not 
ubligii him to do so? — Kcfcrring to a memo- 
randnm I have with me, I find that there is a 
section in the Act wliich jirovidos that nothing 
shall afi'ccl any speeific written en^agemeni 
entered into by landlord and tenant. TluTcfore 
your view is correct. 1 must add that the law 
had rctr(»sj)cctive eUcct, so that on the day when 
it passed every tenant who liad rented land for 
12 yearH aiMjiilred n nglil of oceupanry in it, 
unless’ such right was barred by cxj)n»ss stipula- 
tion to the eontrarv. Bui what I wauled to point 
out was, that the ]w>sltl<m <)(* (lie cultivator of the 
soil in Oude differs from the position of (he culti- 
vator oi'thc soil in the North Western Provinces, 
becau.-e in Oude he (tan by no l(*nglh (d'permis- 
sivi^ occupancy of the land accjiiire a riglit to 
cuilivate ii against lluj will of the landlord. 

1925. Is there any otlier point on wdileli you 
wish to speak? — 1 would say tins, tliat with rtv 
gard lo (he provision in i\ni title deeds that all 
holiling under the talookilars sliall he maintaint‘d 
in lh(^ subordinate right.j whicdi they formerly 
enj()y(‘d ; of eoursij t(» carry that out it was neces- 
sary to fix some t(‘rm for the hearing of (hose 
rights, otliorvvise you might run back lOO years ; 
and, lherer<»re, the lerin of 12 years prior to the 
annexation of tlu:? jirovinee ivas adopted, 12 years 
being tlic term fixed by the gtmcral law o(‘ iimi- 
tafion in India for llu^ Jtcaring of suits as to 
righls in land. 

I. 92b. Sir 7A Wi>tMvrhnrii.\ I tliink in the 
celebrated Bengal rent-^'ase Sir IbnaiesifPcncoek 
st(.u'*d alone in bis opiiiloii against that of the 
other jndg('> f Ves. , 

i927. Is it not the ease that in Gude th(»fe. is 
a much smaller jn’oportiori <d‘ Mussulman proj>rie- 
tors than in most ]>art.s of ilindoosian ? — 1 »c<i 
that the Muhomeian population in ()ud(i is 
1,IJ*5,^K)U only out of 11,220,000. 1 do not 

reeollccx bet her it is smaller tiian in the Nort h 
Western Pro\iuccs; it is smaller than in sonui 
parts (d’ ihc North Western Provim.'es. Bofer- 
ence to lh<' jirogress rej^ort will sliow. 

192i^. I meant, more esp(?eially to K|»oa.k of 
the talookdun* ?— Coinjinratively few of tlKin arc 
Mahmiictans, 

1929. Mr. ybv/c/«,] Are the talookdurs loleKibly 
satisfied with their rufw tenure under the (foverii- 
motit? — Tes. 

1930. Is there n(»t inucli rankling sense of 
injustice left* from tlie previous eoufiscation ? — 
No, I do not think they ciV(.‘r felt the confiscation, 
because when (he proclamation of confiscation 
was issued, it was at^companicd with an assurance 
that every man would find favour and be re- 
admitted if he would tender his submission to 
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the British GovernmeDt. At , that time they 
were mostly in insurrection. 

1931. Is the teem that has been alluded to and 
praised by so many witnesses before, the 30 
year?;’ H^ttlcinent, in yonr opinion a satisfactory 
one ? — Yes ; 1. think it is not a bit too long, but 
a very fair term. 

1932. That is, a satisfactory term for the pro* 
prictors, and the revision of the 12 years gives a 
fair security to the cultivator under him ? — I have 
always strongly contended that there is no neces- 
sity to interfere between the prpprietors of land 
and the cultivators of the soil.' 1 think that 
the cultivators arc in a position to enter into a 
contract with the proprietor, for, although there 
is a redundant population in some parts, there 
is a deficient population in others, and the 
cultivator who lias two oxen is welcome wher^ 
ever he goes nearly. All that is wanted is 
courts of law that will enforce the conditions 
of the contracts on both sides, and those coui*ts 
of law exist abundantly. 

1933. Is the land cultivated generally in very 

small portions ? — Y es. 1 see in the P unjaub they 
say that the average holding of a cultivator is 
four acres. I do not know what it is exactly in 
Oude> but I do not suppose that it would be much 
more or less. . 

1934. ChamnanJ] Does that mean the actual 
culturuWe land that is cultivated, excluding the 
pasture and other lands ? — Yea; the tillage by a 
cultivating tenant is said in the Punjaub to be 
an average of four acres; it may be five or six 
in Oude : I cannot say. 

193,!;. Mr. Zi/v/cA.] Is the general stat<? of 
cultivation in Oude improving ? — Tlie cultivation 
was always V(‘ry rich in Oude, but a great deal 
more land is cultivated now tlian used to be ; and 
] think tliat more valuable crops are introduced. 
For instance, 1 should think that the area of land 
under sugar cultivation had doubled since it came 
under British rule. 

1936. Your opinion, I think, is opi>oscd to the 
permanent settlcinent? — CcrtJiiuly ; when Sir 
C.4iarlcs Wood s rules came out 1 was asked my 
opinion about making the settlement permanent 
in Oude, and 1 did not enter into the question, 
because I said that it w as quite premature to talk 
of a jK^nnaneut settlement heloie you had even 
made a 3() years’ settlement. 

1937. And you arc opposed also to the re- 
demj)tion of .the land revenue ? — 1 am opjioscd to 
the Redemption of the land revenue. I think that 
if Government had got so much money, and after 
paying oft' their debts still money kept pouring 
in from the redemption of the land revenue, they 
would be very likely to w aste; it. 

1938. Mr. FawcHtt^ Although of course you 
arc most intimately acquainted with the land 
settlement in Oude, 1 have no doubt that you 
have considered the general subject of the land 
revenue throughout India ? — Yes; I was for 14 

{ reals in the Nortli Western l^royinces as a col- 
ector of laud revenue, and in fact iny knowledge 
andfxperieucc in regard to the land revenue was 
chiefly gained in the North W^cstern Provinces. 

1939. Do you agree with the opinion which I 
believe has been lately expressed by Mr George 
Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
that in the next 10 years, say, 20 years, until the 
new settlement, there is little prospect of the 
land revenue very much increasing ? — The land 
revenue cannot increase till the term for which it 
has been fixed expires. 


1940. Therefore, speaking generidlyi 
term will not expire throughout the greater 

of India, for 20 years, and if the land revenue in 
other parts is pei:manently setded, tlxere is Uttle 
expectation of there being any mcrcased revenue 
to a considerable amount from the land revenue 
for the next 20 years?—- You must bear in mind 
that the teases do not fail in all at onoei Some 
would fall in this year, and some a few years 
hence. The increase which ^results from re^ 
settlement will be difihsed over 30 years. 

1941. It will not be anything considerable for 
some years, will it - It depends how many 
leases fall in annually. 

•1942. Have you ever formed in your own 
mind any estimate of what is likely to be the 
increase in the next 10 years? — If prices con- 
tinue to rise, and rents with them at the rate at 
whi(;]i they have been rising during the last 20 
years, in every rc-sCttlemcnt there must be ou 
increase. 

1943. But to arrive at this point it would be 
necessary, of course, to form an estimate of how 
much land would bo likely to be re-settled during 
the next 10 or 15 years; could you do that?— 
No ; because I should have to know the date of 
every settlement in the Upper Provinces. I can 
tell you, for Oude, that every settlement of a 
district has been made within the last seven 
years, and some districts have not been settled 
yet. Therefore in Oude, no district can Come up 
for rc-settlemcnt in less than 23 years, and some 
perhaps not for upwards of 30 years. 

1944. Therefore during that 2 >eriod there can 
be no increase in the land revenue ?~Thcre can 
be no increase. 

1945. Have you fonncrlany estimate on what 
seems to have a most important bcartnig on the 
land revenue, namely, the rise in prices during 
the last 20 years ? — 1 have not got any tables 
showing that by me at this moment ; but I know 
from the reports when 1 was in Oude, the re- 
ports of the collectors, and from what I have 
read in tJie j)aj)crs and learned from conversa- 
tion that the rise in prices and the rise in rents 
has been very great everywhere. 

1946. 1 have seen various estimates given. 
Oi’ course 1 only ask you for a general opinion. 
Should you say that, it was an exaggeration to 
slate that tliere liad been a rise of prices of 50 
per cent, daring the last 20 years in India? — 
1 should hardly think that an exaggeration in 
many parts of Indio. 

1947. Then of course if there has been that 
rise ill prices, that is tantamount to sayinj^ that 
there has been a corresponding depreciation in 
the value of silver ? — No doubt ; a rupee docs not 
buy now what three-quarters of a rupee bought 
15 years ago. 

1 948. Ijiercfar^, that being the case, if now wo 
find that we are olitaining 20,000,000 L from land 
revenue, and if we >vere obtaining 20,000,0007. 
10 years aj^o, altliough the land revenue is not 
nominally decreased, yet in reality it is decreaeed 
by 50 per cent., because it represents so much 
less value, does it not?— But you must recoQect 
this; that when we settled tlio Northwestern 
Provinces, between the years 1803 and 1840, we 
went on the principle of taking two-thirdsy timt 
is 66 per cent, of the assumed rental of the 
proprietor. When we re-settled , the North 
Western Provinces at the expirarion of that 
settlement, which was for 30 years, we then took 
only 50 per cent. That accounts tor there not 
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hayiiig been so great an increaae in tlie North 
Wefltem Provinces. 

1049. I quite understand that, but that is not 
exactly the point that I am wishing to get at. 

I will take a figure ; 1 will eay, for instance, that 
in 1862 (and I believe I am not very incorrect),* 
the land revenue was put down at 19,000,000 /. 
Now, supposing it was put down at the same 
amount in this year, if there had been no change 
in the value of silver, of course the land revenue 
would represent the same value in the tw<» years, 
but as there has been a depreciation in the value 
of silver, although there has been no nominal 
reduction in the value of the? laud revenue, the 
land revenue has really decreased to an extciit 
proportionate to the depreciation in the value of 
silver, which you estimate at 50 per cent, t But 
the land revenue cannot have decreased, because, 
whatever the assessments were they have' been 
paid ; and if it has not increased pro[iortionatcly 
to the fall in the value of money, th(^ only reason 
is that districts have not come under rc^-scttlc- 
inent to a sufficient extent, or tliat when they 
have come under re-settlcnient we have taken a 
less projiortion of the rent than we did formerly. 

1950. Sup]M)BC that T let an estate for 50 years, 
at 1 ,000 /. a year, 1 get a fixed income <»f 1,000 L 
a year for 50 years. Suppose that during that 
time the value of money depreciates by 50 per 
cent,, then at the end of 50 years the rent, though 
nominally the same, because I receive tlic same 
rent as 1 did at the bcgimilng, to me is really 
50 per cent, less valuable than it was before? — 
That would be so. 

1951. Then, considering that the Government 
of Tudia uses its land revenue for imrelnising 
commodities and so on, if the money which repre- 
sents that land revenue depreciates in value, 
surely it is tlie same thing as saying that the 
land revenue is depreciated ? — The land rev(?uuc 
does not give you the same value as it did 
before; and that was Mr. Mangle’s strong nrgu- 
ment against a permanent settlement. 

1952; When you say that y(»u consider that 
there has been a depreciation in money to the 
extent of 50 per cent., and that the land revemic 
remains about the same ainouut. the wealth ic- 
presented by the land revenue yielded to the 
Government of India has really been (Icpreciated 
to the extent of nearly 50 per t’cnl., has it not ? 
— It has been depreciated no duiibl in that way ; 
but, ns I say, that dc]>recjatioii where the lands 
arc not permanently settled will he redressed 
when you come to make the next scttlemeuf ; 
because as prices rise and the value of money 
falls, rents are affected and bt^conie higher ; and 
the Government’s share of the rent is ini‘reased. 
Undoubtedly your money does not buy you so 
much ; it does not go so far in pHyiug your troojis 
and your establishments as it did. 

1953. This serious depreciation, wIiIcIj has 
really gone on in the wealth represented by tht* 
land revenue during the last 20 years, and which 
is going on at the present time in consequence ol 
the continued depreciation of money, cannot, as 
it were, bo set right or rc-adjustedr until there is 
a new Bcttlement, wdiich you say, as far as the* 
North AVestern Provinces are concerned, will 
not be for 25 years?— No, I said that as regards 
Oude. In the North AVest Provinces the leases 
are dropping in gradually. 

1954. Then if there is a depreciation in the value 
of silver, or, in other words, a steady rise in the 
price of all commodities, contemporaneously with 
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that rise the money liabilities of the Government, 
so far as those liai)ilities consist in jiaying wuiges, 
in purchasing commodities, and in providing food 
for the troops, must iiunt ase, must they not ? — 

A.'' 

1 es. 

1955. Therefijre the point I w'aiit to get |it is 
this ; that owing lo the dejwceiiition in the value 
of silver, the expendiiure of th(‘ Government, or 
in other words their annual money outlay must 
constantly increase, and that great source of 
revenue, the land revenue, must be at the same 
time being really depreciated? — ()1‘ course that 
is the result during the term (pf the setllenumt; 
il‘the settlement is perpetual,’ then it is lasting. 

1950. Then during the next 20 (»r 25 years 
(which represents the jieriod during whieli over 
the greater ])ai1 «)f India there cannol be a new 
sotlJeimmt to a very consichirable extent) this 
very serious fiuaiiclal positicpii is preseiilr'd l«p us, 
that the land revpMuie. which is the only source 
ol‘ revenue w'hich does not ri'jireseiit onerous 
taxation on the jicople, is constantly being de- 
prceiatt‘d in value, whereas the money expense 
«)f the Government must constantly increase ? — 
That is true, no doubt. All I ran say on the 
other hand is, that the correction of it will come. 

1 957. In 25 years? — In a great many parts of 
India, in Madras, for lUirtanee, tluw are making 
their settlements now, and tlu.*y wdll get tin* 
benefit of the rise, in pri(‘es now. They got the 
benefit of the rise in ])ri(*es the other <lay in 
Bombay. In the North West Provinces tlnw are 
gradually getting it. In Oude wc shall in^t get 
it for a long time. In Bengal they will never 
get it at all, 

1 958. Bill do you not think that the fiiet 
whicli 1 have just stated, is one chief caust* of 
the very seriou.s tinaneial pppsition of India at the 
pre.'^euf time ; namely, that during the last 2t> 
years there has heeii a steady and rapid rise* in 
the expenditure of India, whereas the source ipf 
revenue which was most important, namely, the 
land revenue, has jwoved itself during that 
period inelastic' — No doubt tlial is a draw- 
ba<*k, aiul has h(?en a sp»urce ol einhurrasmont 
to the (iovernineni ; bul then you must recollcp't 
this, that ow ing to the rise (»!' prices, although 
the land revenm* uuiv have licen frp>m particular 
<*auses statu mary, yci otiuu' sources (p 1 revp'nue 
liave im])roveil very much, such as pall and 
customs. 

1959. But dp> not you, as a fiiiaacier and an 
ccoiupinist, draw' a fundamental distiiu^ion 
between revenue derived from land and revenue 
deriv(‘d from taxation, such as salt duty or 
cuvstomp? — (.)f coui\se ; the land revenue of India 
re])resents the inherent right (pf the Government 
to a portion of the prodiu'c <pI the soil. 

IttfiO. And other kinds of taxation n*]u‘CM?nt 
the necessity of the (iovornnieut to tak<‘ away 
iVoin the people a ]>ortion (pf their iiKiustry, do 
they not? — A"e.s. 

1901. Suppose the (b)\ernmeut did no! lovu 
any land revenue at all in India, the great mass 
of the cultivators would not l)c om^ iota h?sH 
heavily taxed ; the only diffei’cncc would be, 
would it n(Pt, that instcjul of paying! a revenue to 
Oovernineiit^wlfudi may l>c used Ipjr the g<mcral 
advantage (pf the country, they would j»ay reveniKi 
to some othei^ proprieUpi:; therefore you cannot 
sav that revenue jxiid for land impov mashes the 
great mass of cultivat<prs ? — Certainly not. 1 
have always held that if the Government ol‘ 
India were to give up the laud revenue the 
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country would be no better for it; tbe pito- 
prieiort^ would careless and indiflerent, and 
the cultiviitors would not liuve the stimulus to 
cxerlion ol* lii^U rents; and J may montion that 
in nK»st districts in India there are villages held 
free of ri'vcmic under the. grants of the former 
sovcHegn*^. Now, 1 have never lieard it said, 
and T iK'ver observed that tl:>.‘ eullivatlon in 
those villages was one wliit be ter than in the 
neighbouring villages that jiaid land revenue. 

ii)(i 2 . Agreeing entirely iu tJiat doctrine, let 
me not ask whether you might not briefly put it 
in this way : lliat revenue raisetl on the land 
repreKcnis no loss to the (Maumuuity, whcv(^as 
revenue raised by sueb a tax ms salt or import 
duty, represents a real burden on the jieoplc '/-r— 
Yes; I have always agreed with Mr. Mill, that 
a revenue. <lorived from land, tluit is to say, the 
Government share in the rental of land, is the 
most uhobjeef ion able way of getting tlie means of 
carrying on Go^'c^lment. 

!!di3. Then .1 eoine to ilu* jioint wbicli 1 tliink 
so jiaiiiculiirly important to establlsli, wliicli is 
this, that thal source of revemie whicli represents 
no burden to ibe jicojile of India is constantly, in 
consequence of the deprec'iatiou of silver, l)oing 
redue»‘d in value, and as tlie result, of that, in 
order to make up tlie defieieney, we are eonstantly 
ohliged to impose new taxes on the pe<q)I(N which 
represent real Imrdens '/ — You arc. 

1904. And that rc]ircrterits a very Fcrious 
linanciul outlook, until we have had a new re^ 
settUiiucnt which will readjust the tleprceialion 
of the value of silver ?— Yes ; but if y<m want to 
deduce from your argument the conclusion that 
Government should not make long scttleinents, 
then .1 difl’er, because that progress, lliat rise in 
prices, that rise in rent, that juusperily, uould 
not result from short settlements. 

190^). 1 fully ajipreciali*. the advantages of 
long seltlenienis, Imt it struck rne iti this way, 
that (lie disadvantages wliicli J point out as 
resulting from these long settlements, and es])e* 
cially from jierinanent settlements (of course 
(liere tlie disadvantage is ab.soliite and o<anplelc) 
may, without losing the advantages which un- 
doubtedly result, from a settlement of d<> years, 
be to a certain degree got over, if you take the 
land revenue not solely in .money, Imt estimate 
it j>artly bv the value of produce? — That has 
often b(‘en suggested, but tlie jieoplc w'ould not 
un<i<*i>taiid jl, tliey would sa^, “ li<‘t us know 
defiiiiidy wlial we liave to pay." Jt is the 
feeling of security that for 30 years, or for how^- 
ever long you may fix the settlement, a man 
shall enjoy <*xe]usively the fruit of his <*xertions, 
that encourages the itnjirovement of cultivation 
and the ree.lamation of wabte. 

IDOfi. Then you think that, owing to the 
peculiar feelings and ideas of the Indian people. 
It \\(mld be imjiossible to get (jver the diiiieidlies 
associated with the gradual depreciation (d' money 
by making the revenue of land not simply a 
money rent, but also a. rent estimated by tlie 
value of the jwoduee? — (Certainly; 1 never ap- 
proved of that suggestion, 

1967. Then, unlesa you abandoned the advan- 
tages of long settlements, which seem I 0 me ex- 
tremely undesirable to abandon, tKere is no way 
whatever of getting over this loss im the Govern- 
ment, which results from the depreciation in the 
value of silver? — No, except by other modes of 
taxation* 

1908. Then, considering the financial case 


which I Imve just presentod, and this staAc of 
depreciation in the value of the land revenue^ 
wc should probably draw this moral, that it is of 
the utmost imjxirtanco that there should he the 
greatest possible economy in the administration 
of the limincc of India ? — Yes, certainly, ^ 

1969. lias there been, to your knowledge^ 
much waste land sold in Oude? — Waste land to 
the value of nearly 90,000/. has been sold, but I 
may mention that priites at the auction sales ran 
up to prepostcn.nis heights. There was, at thet 
time, a rage about reelaiming waste lands. Spocu-* 
lalors, ])riiicipally Europeans, fancied that tlioy 
were going to grow cotton, and tea, and all sorts 
of valuable ju'oducts, and they ran up the prices 
of these waste lands to preposterous heights. 
The consequence lias been, both in Oude and in 
Bengal, that when that speculation subsided they 
could not pay the money, and lliey have been 
ol)Hge(l to ask tlie Govcniment to take ba(‘.k half 
the land, j)erhaj>K, or a great portion of the laud, 
and let thtmi on the [>urcha.se-money. 

1970. Can yon throw any Jlglit on the point 
upon wliich I have tried to obtjiin information 
from so many witnesses as to how the proceeds 
of these sales of waste land have been ajipro- 
priated ? — 'they were carried to a separate aecourit 
in the (loverninent treasury, ami were after- 
wards, T believe, (1 think 1 saw it explained in 
the Budget), credited to land revenue. 

1971. Tlicy were credited to land revenue, 

and therefore came inti) the income of the year ? 
— For a long time they were kej)t as a separate 
account in deposil ; Imt 1 have? a distinct recol- 
lection of seeing it slaied in one of the Budget 
.statcim'rits that they were carried to the land 
revenue. • 

1972. Then the Government actually adopt 

this exiraordiuarv |)rin(‘/ii)le to sell theirproporty 
at the sumo time that tlnw are borrowing money, 
and instead of devoting the money derived from 
the sale ol’ tlieir property to the reduction of debt, 
tli<!y ]>ut it into income? — It appears to me that 
they bavc done s(». 1 have almost a distinct re- 

coiled ion of seeing t he explanation in Sir KIchard 
Temj>le's statement, tliat the land revenue of the 
year haJ been swelled in tliat way. 

1973. Supposing that that has been the case, 
do not you think that, as a financial expedient, it 
is absolutely imlefeusilih* ? — The sum, you know, 
is jiot very large. It would be more correct, 
no doubt, to have a))plied it to the reduction of 
debt ; Imt, iben, wliat is the use of reducing the 
debt a litth' wdum you are incurring fresh debt. * 

* 1971. But. Ibis Is only an instance, 1 believe, 
of* w).ia( has taken place on u considerable scale. 
As a matter of principle can ;;^ou suggest, as a 
financier, anything more iudcfcnsible than that 
the Government, while they are actually borrow- 
ing money should sell jiropcrty and devote the 
proceeds, not to tlie reduction of debt, but to in- 
come? — I should say that it was tin incorrect 
principle. 

197r>. (.an;you give me any information as to 
a point oil which I asked some question fi of other 
witnesses, namely, to the khas aiehals?— The 
klias rnel'als, known by that name, are confined 
to Bengal. In Bengal a great deal of land 
under the perpetual settlement was brought 
to sale for arrears of revenue, and whenever it 
would not fetch the balances on it by. sale the 
Government bought It up at a nominal sum and 
then managed these under their officers ; bu^it 
merely means a private estate, that is to aay^ |hn 

private 
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of the Government, all the pm- 
piietary rights having been bc^ught o\it. In 
almoAt every district hi India there are, or were, 
a few estates timt are the private property of the 
Goveminent, perhaps at the time of settlement no 
proprietor has been fortheoming, but the general * 
policy of the Government has been either to sell 
the proprietary rights of these estates or to give 
them away in the Bengal Presidciiey. 

197<k I'hen we u'ay define a klias inchal as a 

E rivate estate owned by Governinont, which they 
ave no idea of peruianonily keeping? — They 
did keeji these khas mohals for a very long time 
in Bengal, because they im|»rove(l thein very 
much when they had tluun under their own 
management; but ultimately they disposed of 
them. 

1977. What you say is, tlml in many instances 
these khoa mehals, or private estates owned by 
the Government, have been sold? — Yes, I think 
that they have been sold in Bengal, but in the 
North West Provinces very often tliey were 
given^away ; that is to say, settled with the cul- 
tivating body. 1 liave had a few, but T never 
sold them. 

1978. But have not you, who have studied the 
accOuntsof India so very much, seen put d<»wu 
in several iustancos this item : “ Sale of khas 
inehals;” in other w<»rds, sale <»f lliestj jmvate 
estates owned by Government, so much ^ — I 
cannot say that it ever attrucle.d my eye, but 1 
know that some were sold in Bengal. 

1979. Should you not cunsid(*r it in the same 
light as amn’opriating the sale of waste huuls to 
income ; should you not think it absolutely inde- 
fensible to appropriate tin; proceeds of the* sale 
of these khas inehals to income? — 1 think it 
stands in a difrerent j)osition, Ixjcausc the <.io- 
vernmeiit In selling the proprietary right do<.‘s 
not sell anything that is the inherent I’ight of 
the Government fit was a mere accident that the 
Government became possessed of the pro|>pi(*tary 
right in these lands; otherwise the |iroprii‘iary 
right is recognised to belong to the peojile, to the 
proprietors, 

1980. But thi.s is the 1 want t<) get out; 
having got posse.ssi<»n <jf these private tjstutes, I 
do not object to their sale of tliem, that is a mere 
(luestion of policy; but supjmsing they liiid ke[jt 
them in possession, those estates, as long as thoy 
had been kept in posse.ssioii f)f tin* Government, 
would have yielded an .annual rc'vcnue, would 
they not? — So they do now, because you only 
Sell them subject to the jiayincnt <jf land 
revenue. 

1981. But if they had kept them, and not H»ld 
the proprietary right, it surely would ha\e 
yielded a larger amount to the land revenm*? — 
Ves; because (Tovcrimient would then have bemi 
in the position of the proprietor, tmd would liaA <* 
got the proprietor’s rents; whereas, aft('r tliey 
have sold them, they only get the pro]Mn-tioii of 
the proprietor’s rents which (Joverimicnt gets as 
land revenue. Then you must recollect, on the 
other hand, that it is a very troublesome thing 
to manage these estates ; that an establishment 
must be kept up. If the Goveniiueui stands in 
the place of the proprietor, it must have somo 
body in the villajfe to superintend tlie cultiva- 
tkm, to arrange for the collection of the rents, 
and to attemf to all the duties that attach to 
la^ed property. No collector likes to have an 
eitate tlirown on his hands, for the reason that it 
involves so much trouble. 


1982. 1 am pot venturing to object to the 
|)o]iev of selling these ; the point I wish clearly 
ami distinctly to bring out is this : supjKiae the 
Government which owns one of these khas 
inehals, lets it for 100 /. a year, then 50 L a 
year of that rc])reheiits ihe laud revenue, and the 
other 50 /. repn^sents the jiroprietary right ; if 
the klms niehals are sold the ( rovcnnnoiit does 
not sell the first ]>orlion wdiich represents the 
land revenue, but they do sell the capitalised 
value of the .second portion whieli reju'eseuts that 
proprietary right ? — V(‘s. 

WKi. Therefore tor ever they dojirnt* thom- 
selves of this sourer* of income? — Yes. 

19K4. If that is the case, can you conceive a 
more indefensible way of managing at:(ounts 
than to put a sale of permanent revenue to in- 
come at the same tiim* that the Government is 
borrowing money ? — As 1 have said already, 1 sec 
a <listinetion hetweon selling the waste land free 
of all demand for land revenue and selling the 
proprietary right, because the land revenue is tlie 
inherent right of the State ; but in soiling the 
proprietary right you sell a thing that has aeei- 
dcnrally come into your hands, that is not an 
fipj)anage or right of the (iovernmeut, and a 
thing which yon do not want to ki'ep, l)ut rather 
to got rid of. 

1985. 1 am objecting to the aj»j)ropriation ; iny 
point is simjily this ; LO»veriiincnts aflea* all ought 
to bo compared to individuals in regard t(» the 
matters ? — You mean that the GoveriuCent 
should iu»t have treated the proceeds of the sale 
of the* ])roprietary right- as income. Perhaj)s it 
would liave been more apjn-opriatc to have rc- 
garded them as ciij/ital and to have sj>ent 1 hem in 
redut‘ing the debt ; but you must ri‘.e-ollect tliat it 
was an ai^eidenlal posscs^ion of property, and it 
w'ill not go on increasing. There is no great 
])roi)ahility of the propri(‘tary right of more land 
being thrown into the liands of tlie Government. 

198(>. 'flint sireiiglhens my ease greatly: is 
nol that all the* more reason why they should 
have di:vote«l iliem lo ca[)ital and not to Ineome t 
— I luok upon them a.s a windfall. 

]9>7. Bui uuuld not an indlii lual be con- 
sidere<l an absulnte speudlhrilt, II niter extra 
cxpi'iulitiire lia<l l»eeu incurred by liim. f*very 
w indfall he Jiapjiem'd to get he spe.ni on hi.^ in- 
come instead of reducing his debt N—lt would 
have been more eorrei*! ])crliaj>s to have trciited it 
a.-*’ capital ; but J do nol see, eon.^idering what an 
except i<mal rectipt it wa.-, and, as 1 said Indore, 
not one that any ( ioverimient liMh any rigid to 
e.\]>ect, that it i- anything more than a luallev of 
cninpar:ilivel\ trifling importance, 

I98r. YVhen thl> order relating to iIk* penna- 
iieiil -settlement was sen I out by Sir ( baric.-* 
Wood, did iiiaiiv of tlie officials who lield view> 
like, yourself strongly oppose the permanent set- 
tk*im*nt and object to it ; bad you any power oi 
objecting to it?-- Yes; the opinions of tlie 
governors of provinces were a.sked, and 1 liave no 
doulit that all of them did give their opinions. 
If I iveolJecf right, K^ir Dona hi Maclcod. the 
BitMitcnant Governor of llu* Futij:iub w'a,so])jK)scd 
to it ; In* rather favoured theid<*a of a juTinanenl 
sett lenient <m the basi.s oJ' prices, I think. In 
the North Western Brovini‘es, Sir (k*orge 
Edmonstonc, Adio wa.s (jovernor then, ohji cted 
to it. 

1989. Do you know a single olficial person wdio 
approved of it; have you ever seen any appro- 
bation of it from any of the governors of pro- 
O 2 viuccs / — 
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vincee ?—No, except Lord Lawrence’s minute, that 
you are all familiar with, and some minutes Sir 
W. Muir. 1 think that the man who Irevived 
the idea of this permanent settlement so strongly, 
and was such an enthusiast for it, was Colonel 
Jlaird Smith, the Superintendent of Canal Irri* 
gation ; I think he rather gave it the impulse. 

1990. Chairnum,] Was that on his Famine 
Report ?~-On his Famine Report; I know that 
he was a strenuous advocate of it. His idea was, 
and it is very much dwelt upon by all who favour 
the permanent settlement, that once hx the 
Government demand for ever, and the people 
will get BO rich, that a thousand new sources 
of taxation will present themselves U} you. 

1991. That assumes that indirect taxation is 
the must excellent mode of taxing people ? — Yes; 
and that sources of indirect taxation will ])re8ent 
themselves in any number if you only settle the 
land revenue in perpetuity. 

1992. Mr. Fawntf,'] Docs not experience 
show that they dislike the neW taxes? — There is 
no province in India in which there has been so 
intich opposition, so much reluctance to submit 
to anything like direct taxation, to an income 
tax, (»r any of these new imposts, as in the per- 
manently settled province of Bengal. 

1993. "in i’act, it would TU»t be incorrect to say 
that of all the people in India, those who most 
object to the imposition of the income tax arc 
tlie very zemindars cif Bengal who have most 
profited at the expense of the Government by the 
permanenl settlement V — Y es ; but perhaps the rea- 
son that tliev objected more strongly than others 
was, first, tlmt they considered that to levy an 
income tax from them was an infraction of the 
express terms of the pcriminent settlement, and 
then, secondly, that high education is more gcmcral 
th(‘re, and that all the intclligenco and wealth of 
Bengal is couccntratcd in Calcutta. 

1991. You Avould b(? in favour, 1 feU]»posc, of 
having this order of Sir Charles Wood s Avith 
regard to ihe permanent settlement, rescinded ? 
— t'ertainly ; I tllink that no time shoukl be lost, 
in vcseincling it, because in tlie meantime it is 
being .acted on. 

199.'5. You think that even each year’s delay 
in the matter is a serious thing for the future 
finance of India, so far as it is brought iiiU) 
o])eration ? - Yes, certainly ; every year that the 
perpetual settlement is being carried on it is evil, 
m my view, w 

1 ,^9G. Mr. ./. JS. SpiM,] 1 think you stated the 
income of Oude from the land revenue to be 
about 1,300,000/. per annum? — Since 1 stated 
that 1 have got the Budget estimate, for 1870-71, 
and 1 find there that ike land revenue for the 
year ending March 1871 is 1,331,000/., that is 
putting it at 30,000/, more than I did for the 
previous year ; but that is land revenue, uot total 
revenue. 

1997. Is the hold revenue in Oude Hiifficient 
to pay the total Govermnent exjienditurc ? — T do 
not know that I could give that from the ac- 
counts, bccatise there is the coat of the army, 
which is charged to all India, and not debited to 
tlie different provinces ; excluding army charges 
there is a great surplus revenue. 

1P9H. 1 think you stated that the depreciation 
of silver has had the effect of difninishing the 
value of the land revenue of the Government. 
Sni»posing the decrease in the value of silver to 
b(‘ *20 ]>er cent., tliere has been in effect a loss 
of 20 per cent, to the Government revenue — 


T%at is to say, by dinunisbing the purch^islag 
jwwer of the land revenue, 

1999. But will it have Ikat effect on the 
Government funded debt. The sum which it 
receives f rom the land revenue in silver will pay 
off the same amount of debt ; if it receives a 
thousand rupees in silver it Avill pay off a thou- 
sand rupees of debt contracted to be paid in 
silver or of interest, Avill it not ?— Certainly. 

‘2000. In that case then there is no losrf to the 
Govei-nment ? — You mean that, whereas the 
Government has to pay dearer for what it buys, 
its payments of debt remain the same. That 
is so. 

2001. But in no other instance ?— Debt or 
salaries. 

2002. Are not salaries raised in consequence 
of the depreciation in the value of silver ?— I be- 
lieve in Bombay they were when there were 
tliose enormous prices of cotton ; that affected all 
prices in Bombay, and they did raise the salaries 
of some public servants there, but I have never 
heard of the salari<*s of public servants being 
ratsod on tlie Bengal side of India on account of 
the increased expense of living. 

2003. You are aware that the value of silver 
has lately risen, that is to say, that ainijMJe which 
passed fqr 2 s, 1 d,, at one time during the great 
demand for (cotton has fallen to 1 s, 10^ d, ? — 
Yes, that is the exchange; but still the purchas- 
ing power of the rupee is uot what it was in 
India. 

2004. I want to know whether there has been 
any change in the rate of wages or the price of 
commodities since that increase in the value of the 
rupee? — Y"es, certainly, everybody knows that; 
he fmys everyone of his servants more than he 
did 20 years ago, 

2000. But 1 am speaking of this particular 
period : this liap|Acued daring the c^ottou famine ; 
the rupee rose from \s, !()</, 2s. Id.; the 
nric.e of cotton r(»se enormously, and the price of 
laud, and tlie price of provisions rose. But what 
has been the effect since the rujiee has fallen 
from 2s. Id, to 1 s. \0d. ? — It docs not appear to 
have had any effect in Uj)per India. 1 never 
beard that the value of the rujice there was 
affected by the English exchange. 

2006. Y"ou are aware that the price of cotton 
has very much fallen? — Yes; that is in conse- 
quence, I prcHurac, of the larger supply from 
America. 

2007. And lias the pric^ of other commodities* 
in any respect risen in India ? — Having been five 
years away 1 do not know that I am in u position 
to state that jmsitively. 

2(.K)8, You have not formed an opinion on, the 
rise in the price of commodities occasioned by tiie 
depreciation of silver ? — I only know from what 
I hear from India, from Avhat I read, and from 
what was taking place when I left, that every- 
body complains that living in India is very much 
dearer than it used to be ; and there is no doubt 
of one thing, that the prices of grain have ruled 
much higher for the last 15 years than tliey 
did before, and rents have risen. 

2009. But having regard to tlie extraordinary 
rise in cotton occasioned by th« cotton famine in 
America, does it follow that the price of silver 
has been depreciated in consequence of that great 
demand for cotton?—! should think that the de* 
preciation in the v^lue of silver began when so 
much silver was poured into India to meke; tilie 

raijtwaye; 
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long before the cotton famine in this 

eoiint^. 

2010. But was it not very much increased by 
the cotton famine? — Yes, but that was more 
Ebottt Bombay, and did not extend so much to 
the eant of India. 

2011. Are you aware that the imports of silver 
into Bombay were increased six t^) seven-fold 
during the cotton famine ? — I know they were in 
Bombay, but I think the effect of that was not so 
very much felt in Bengal; the further you got from 
Bombay the less it was felt, because in the non- 
cotton-producing districts it would be relatively 
of course less felt. For instance, in Oude, which 
is not a cotton-producing district, 1 never heard 
that it made much impression, the rise there has 
been gradual. 

2012. Sir Zl Buzky.’] Where, in Bengal, and 
in the North Western Provinces, the tenants 
have occupied their land without interruption for 
a period exceeding;; 12 years, have they acquired 
any proprietary rights, or merely a permanency 
of occupation? — Merely a permanent right of 
occupancy. 

2013. And they are liable to an ineroase of 
rent, or a reduction of it, according to the change 
in the value of land?— Yes; they can sue by 
civil process in the courts for a reduction if they 
can allow cause for it ; and if they object to any 
enhancement that the landlord proposes, the land- 
lord must bring a suit in court to get the rent 
enhanced. 

2014. And whilst they have the power oi‘ re- 
taining their holdings, they can retire from such 
holdings if they clioosc ? — Yes. 

2015. Mr. You say that in spite 

of the depreciation in the value of inonoy salai ies 
have not increased? — T do not know. In 
Bombay they increased them, because the rise in 

i jriccs wasHo euomous there tliat people coiiMnot 
ive on their incomes. You (‘ould not get a single 
room to lodge in under a fal)ulous sum ; but there 
has been no iiicrease in salaries in the Bengal 
Presidency that I am aware of, owing to the rise 
in prices. 

2016, But the rise of prices continues, and will 
before long reach that point at which it will bt?- 
come absolutely necessary to rjiisc them, will it 
not ? — The salaries of the civil servants an*, gene- 
rally very liberal, and there Is a good margin. 

2017. In course of time, you cannot <leny tliat 
they must be raised? — That may be a logical 
consequence: 1 say that the salaries oi* civil 
servants being liberal, people do not compJaiu ; 
they know that there is ample margin left to live 
on and to save out of. 

2018. Do not you think that it adds to the gra- 
vity of the financial prospects, when we consider 
the probable increase in the salaries of the civil 
servants? — It is a feature that cannot be left out 
of sight, of course, 

2019. In similar circumstances in England, T 
think, wo should find that we should have to pay 
increased salaries ? — I think 1 may say that the 
salarieB of the native employes of the (xoverii- 
ment have been in many parts raised, but that 
wofl because they were so utterly inadequate 
before. 

2020. With regard to the regulations which Sir 
Charles Wood sent out in 1862, as far as we can 
Qgoertainfrom the evidence that we have had, they 
been acted upon jpi the North Western 
Provinces; can you state, fi*om your general 
:«. 59 . 


knowledge of India, whether that is the case V --I 
am sure that they have only been acted u])on in 
the North Western Provinces. 

2021. How is it that an order from the 
Imperial Govcriimont, which is applicable to 
the whole of the empire, is only acted upon in 
a small fraction of that empire ? — ft could not 
have been applicable to the Aladras Pj*csidency, 
nor do I think that it ivas njqdicablo to the 
Bombay Presideiiey ; it was ap|iricable to the 
Bengal Presidem.y. A disitrijlion luusl luivc 
been left to tlm Governor General, on the repre- 
sentation of*thc lo(ral governors, U\ expedite or to 
retard the execution of the order. Then, again, 
there was one condition, that 80 per cent, of the 
culturable area must be actually under cultiva- 
tion. Then another condition was, that it was 
not to extend to any villages or tracts of country 
which were likely within 20 years to be brought 
under canal irrigation ; «o that all tliosc condi- 
tions excluded a great deal of land from its oi)er- 
ation, 

2022. It was the imp«>rtlng of those conditions 
which |)reven1etl its application to the Punjaub? 
—Yes. 

202.3. Aud.in OikL* ? — In regard to Oude, f 
mentioned that 1 was asked my i»j union, and I 
said that it ivas ]>rcmalun* to talk n))Oiit a jx.t- 
maheiit settlement in a country that had not been 
surveyed ; that until the settlement that was in 
progress ot* being ma<lo for 30 years was c<mi- 
jdeted, I could (.‘onccivc the entertaining of 
the permanent setthnnent at all. 

2021, Jn camsc«piencc of your repiTscntations, 
the minute \vas practically inoperative in Oude? 
—1 think that, even apart irom my rej)reHcnla- 
tions, the idea of extending it to a country in 
which a regular settlement had <»u1y just been 
begun could never Inue b(*en enlertinned. 

2025. M\\ (irafU \ Was I riglit in un- 

derstanding you to say the other day that when 
the settlement that is now in progress in ( >ude is 
completed, wo shall liave about 2i)0,000/. a year 
more land revoniio than we diave sliown by thii 
latest statement I Imvci now a still later 

report tliat raises tlie hind n^veniie to 1,330,000/. 
I estimate the nltimate r(?sult at 1,500,000/. 

2026. So that there is I70,0(tO/. that wo havo 
still to re(!cive when the present settlement is 
completed V — That is only an estimate of mine; 
it may he 50,000 /, less or 50,000 /. more ; hut I 
do not think it will Ik* 50.000 /. more. 

2027. Is llie deseriptien of * Oude Ja fore 
annc!xatloii given by Sir AA^lliam Sieeman 
a pretty e.orreet oiuj ? — No; 1 liave always 
difiered very nmeh from Sir William SleemanV 
aocoiuil. It w.as, 1 think, a partial ummnl ; he 
was very mneh under tlio infltieiiee. of some 
natives; he liad been a very eminent man in his 
day, and had gained his reputation in suppressing 
Tliug.'* and Daeoits. It was a fashion iti Oude 
whenever a talookdar quarrelled \vith the Go- 
vernment to hrand him as a Uaeoit, and ll was 
known to be an oa^y way of getting Sir Wiliiam 
Sloemaif 8 support to tell him that such a talookdar 
was a Dacoit ; he at onec was loud against, him, 

2028. You think his picture (►f ( )ii<le was too 
gloomy ? — I think it was overdrawn ; hut what he 
says of tin? north of Oude having boon terribly 
desolated and oj»pressed ly one of tlic native 
governors was perfectly true. 

2029. But, making all allowances for exagge- 
rated etatcmoiits in his book, nevertheless you 
think that, under our rule, Oude has very much 

O 3 improved ? 
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Sir C. J. 5^pj^vcd ?•— Enormously, by the Becurity that 

given to pciicctul iuclustry. I recollect 
K,c,s.i!!, c.B», when wo onteroJ ()ude, when I marched to take 
w,P, pOBsoHriloii of my juri«»Jiction yon never saw 
— witlnu liulf-u-niile of either side of the high road 
April any (.ultivation at all, because if there had been 
ibyi, Huy crops there the armies of the Government, 
or the armies of the taloukdars fighting one 


another would hav^ tHera al| 4owA, op, 

oaten them lip. ■ ’ 

2030. The anuetation waB only: 13 years ago ? 

“Yes. ■ ' ■ 

2031. And now it would be true to say that it 
is one of the most peacoful, one of the most cou- 
ienied, and one of the most prosperous distri^^ 
of India? — Yes. 


Mr. CiiAULES Eagot Phillibioke, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. C. H. 2032. Chnirmmi,^ W 1 LL you he gdod enough 
Phillitnore* • to state what has boon your employment in eon- 

nection with the Forests of India ?™I have lieeii 

assistant in the Revcmie l)epnrtmen1 since 1855, 
at firsi in the Board of Control and in the India 
Oflice since tlie nrnalgainatiori t)f the two offices. 

2033, fins your utteution been particularly 
directed to the question of the forests y~Varti- 
cularly so. 

2034. Will you be good enouj;li to state when 
tlie Government first applied Jtstdf to the ad- 
ministration of the forests as a soiir(‘c of revenue ? 
— The forests were very much neglected for a 
great many years, and ueeounts or neglect are 
constantly me,t ivith in the correspondence ; but 
I think that the first time was about 18f)0, 
wlicn tlie Court of Directors wrot(! to India to 
desire that the Government sliouki assert the 
Koyal rights which had been asserted by the 
native princes over the forests, of Walabar, and 
which hud been neglected by our Government. 
Ill 1830 there waa a great complaint made by 
the Indian Kavy Board of Bombay as to the 
want of timber, and ihey urged u[k)U the Govern- 
ment the ajipointineiit of a conservator. Jii 1832 
there was evidence given before the House of 
(^JlnlnonH, by a. Dr, AVallpic, of the neglected 
state of the forests, purtleularlv in Malabar and 
in Bombay, and be also strongly urged measures 
of oonservaijcy. Tlie m*glcci went on (o a still 
later period, and Sir Robert Grnnt, I tliiiik, in 
1H3S, took up the^question ; and in ISJO Dr. 
Gibson was apfiointed to Bombay, and did a very 
good work thi‘re for many years, though he had 
not much helji. Then in Burniah, Mr. ('olvin, in 
1841 1 think, was the diiof (Commissioner in 
the Tcjuissoriiii Provinces, a lul t«»ok uj) the Ibrest 
(question (!uriiestly. l)r. Falconer was specially 
employed there, and <»btujncd considerable cele- 
brity by a rcj>ort wliicli be wrote. Then Mr. 
BramFis, a Geriiuin by birlli, was appointed in 
1855, and was desired l>y Lord Dalbousie to in- 
stitute measures of consciTancy. He is a man 
of great ability and great pow<u* of orgunisation, 
and of indefatigable laliour, and rendered very 

i :;oo<l service in the Burmese Provinces alter 
[k*gu bud be<^n added to them AI)out the same 
tiiiu*, at tjie end of 1855 or the beginning of 
1851), the Madras (iovernment (Lord Harris's) 
took up the subject very warmly, and botli 
Lord Hams and Sir Henry Montgonioiy ivrf'te 
minutes on it, and tliey c.alled u)»on 1 )r. (Meg- 
horn to organise the department then',. 1 may 
say then that Bombay, Burmab, and Madras were 
the first places where <!-ouscrvaucV began. Some 
correspondence arose lietwcen this country and 
the Governor General of India about the cession 
of the forests to the ivcst of the Trrawaddyj 
wdilch ha<l betjii imprudently given up to permit 
holders ( that is to sav, persons who were allowed 
to cut as long as they paid a certain royalty^. 
The Secretary of State wTote out a Dce|mtcn 


strongly urging conservancy, and the Govern* 
men! ap[)ointed Mr. Brandis and Dr. Cleghorn 
fr) consider how ‘they could form a separate do- 
partinenl to organise an administratiem for all 
India. Tliat was in 18fi3, and from that date 
1 iiiiuk we may say that tlie administration 
lias gone on improving ; that departments have 
l>ecn formed in all the great pfovinceB which are 
under conservators, with deputy conservators and 
assistant oonservatiira under them, and that, in 
short, an organised system is now instituted. 

2035. Can you state generally what are the 
forests in India now that have been brought 
imder conservancy under the new s}'«tein?— 
There arc the Punjaub forests; deodar and other 
pine forests in the hills of tliat province. 

2036. Can you give us any idea of the area of 
these forests? — It is very difficult to do so, 
because they are very extensive. They arc not 
demareaied in the I^unjaub, and 1 could not give 
any estimate of those ; but in the Central 
Provinces, they are about 21,000 square miles; 
in Burinaii they are about 2,400 square miles; 
and the Assam forests are 4,000 square miles. 

I hoard from Mr. Brandis the other day, that 
tlie forests in the North Western Provinces and 
Bombay and Madras were iK»t demarcated. 

203t. What is the nature of the forests, and 
tlnur character generally, in the Punjaub? — 
They arc cluefly deodar and pine wniod. 

2038. And in Oudo, what are they? — I think 
sfil (‘Uicfly. In Assam there arc very valuable 
foresls of caoutchouc. In parts of Assam there 
are the Sooin forests which are much valued for 
silk w^orms. There are also sfil forests in Bengal. 
In the south you get the teak, which is ihe really 
valuable property. In Burruah there is very 
valuable teak, but it has bceu very much ran- 
sacked. The Attavari ibrostb wava the first made 
use of in the Tenasserim Provinces, and they 
were quite ruined for want of conservancy. 

2039. In regard 1o the North Western Pro- 
vinces, are there any forests there ? — Yes, some 
very valuable forests there. 

2040. Of w’hat llinbcr? — T believe all the 
sal to be very valuable : and, of course, there arc 
pines in the hill districts of the Himalaya, 

2(m. And in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
wdiHt forests have they ? — Tliey have sM there. 

2042. And in Madras ? — ^Thev have in MMabaf 
teak and other woods; they have ebony, arid 
they have also sandal wood which is very valtt^ 
able. 

2043. And in Bombay, what are the forests? 

— They have teak there also. The Bombay 
forests arc so large now, since the addition of 
the valuable forests of Canara, that the Govern-, 
ment have been obliged to anpoint two 0cm* 
servators. Part of the Capora forests were Wteb 
off from Madras, and giveri over. ^ They are eat-*-, 
tremely valuable; tlioitoak there is / 

2044. What character are the foreste 

.nTOW * 
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otlifir part of the Bombay Preisideiiry ? — They 
contain teak too, 

2045. Are there forests in Seinde? — Yes; not 
with such largo iiinber, but thc?y arc chiefly 
required for fuel for the steamers! on the Indue. 

2046. They arc consumed locally iluai? — Ye-v 
but 1 think there is also an cxj)ort to Bombay 
from Kiirrachcc ; I am not i«jsitivc however 
on that point, 

2047. Is the establishment for tbc inanagcincnt 
of these forests now eomplt*t(‘ly organised ? — It 
is being added to; IMadras has not heeji n-orga- 
nhed ; i)Ut I believe it is under the eonsuleiatiou 
of that Government to make, proposals lo the 
Govci'iior General on the subject. The scheme 
has not yet been scut Inmie. 

2048. Are natives chiefly emjdoyed in the 
eHtal)lishments or Eur<»]>eaus? — The subordiiiaie 
places are filled by natives, ll is inUmded, as 
soon as it can be managed, t(^ cmplov tie.' cdu' 
call'd natives of high families, wlio would be glad, 

I believe, to serve in the forests, but at juvsent 
they have no training or aj^titude Ibr the work. 
When lliere is a forest sehiHd in fndia, which is 
tlie object that the Secretary of State aiid the 
Government (»f India Inne in >lew, it will be 
possible to train the. natives. 

2019. Are you sending out tkilbil men now*'' 
— The Secretary of State is training young 
men now on the coiulneiil of l.'.uro|K‘, i)) Ib’anee 
and (Jormaiiy, The governmenis of* iho.c two 
countries liavo boon very kiial aljout it, and tbo 
system as yet is answering extroim.Iy wi ll. 'I'lie 
young men got on very well with th<^ atilhoiliio-? 
and with their comrades. I'bose that have been 
sent out have not been out two \ears, but tin y 
have been spoken well of up to tliis lime. Tlic 
young men arc sent t() the (jujlliieut (or 2,^ years, 
and then go lo India. 

2050. ^Vliat has been arranged for the me- 
thodical adiiii nisi ration of tlicf-e ((UTst.s for the 
purjuwe of producing re\(:nuo; liavr liny been 
classified ? — They have be(‘u divided into i i?^er\ed 
and unreserved, the reserves being tl/o-^i! from 
wliicli everybody, except the Government nflieers, 
are excluded, but cuttings are jjllowed in th.e 
umcfccrvcd ones, with the penuis.-ion of the 
department. I'herc are also forests A^hieh liavc 
been appropriated to the villages In some ea>es. 

2051. Do you mean whole forests? — (’ertain 
districts* and jungles given ov< r to them for the 
W'ood, to which they have, bj^ eiistoiii, a right to 
make Ibcir implements, and to procure leaves for 
manure and twigs to burn. 

2052. Bui vvith regard to the rcserve.d and 
unreserved, arc there geiu'ral rules under which 
licenses are granted to cut timber ? —Yes, In the 
unreserved there would he. It is ditlereiitly 
managed; in some |)luees it is done by a seigno- 
rage, but the orders are so sooji as the f«» rests 
ixUt fit for it, to get them under departmental 
management. In some districts the cstabllsb- 
meiil is not large eiiougli, and it would be too 
expensive to do it all at once ; Imt gradually 
it IS intended to get them all under actual orga- 
nisation. 

2053. In what way is the produce of the 
reserved forests reserved ? — By preserving tlie 
timber for the use of llie people ; it la reserved 
by the Government in order to sloj) the entire 
destruction of all the forest. 

2054. In order to allow the tnuber to grow to 
a proper marketable size Yes. 

2055. The timber in those reserved forests 
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having been cut down already? — Yes, in a great 
many ; and. where the forests have not been ill- 
used, the object ifi to preserve them, ami to deal 
them out aceordlngto regular rotation uiul regular 
management. 

2056, But you are not able to stale now what; 
is the I'xteiit of the forests? — No, it would not 
be safe at all to do so. I thought that (picstion 
woidd be asked, and 1 tried very mueli to make 
it out ; butany statement on the subjert, I think, 
W'ould only mislead. AVJicn the Von\-ts havci 
been surveyed and demareated, we sh dl know 
better wliat the area is. Kven then. ( upj.ose, 
llioy are so extensive that we may not kfiow very 
accurately. 

2057. Is it supposed that according t.» the 
present extent to which the forest.s are being 
used, the reserved forests will prodnee tlmln r lo 
be taken up at the time when the nnn>erv(Ml 
are exhausted ? — Yes, eert:iinly ; bet 1 inii lit 
mention that the riiserved arii not so rcserveii as 
that they are not cut l»y tin* ( Jovornment otiieers. 
TIjc (iovei iiment olIieei’H t-till cut in the reserved 
foivsts aeeording as the timber is rinjulre:!. 

205'^*. Do you mean reipiiriM.! lor ilu* jairposi; 
of G(jvei*iiment ?- IwefjnirtMl for the j iirpo-e of 
G(>venuiient, i»r for the purjior-e nf ke« ping the, 
rotation of the forest; the Ijecs Inal {•:■'• lit for 
cut ting are cut. 

2059. When they an; eiit in that way, are 
thev sobl ami brought to aeev>unt as revviiiie? — 

Y(^. 

20(>0, Will you st.it l)y what mode the 
reventie is eolle«*ted from the piddie nvIio are 
allowed to cut limber?— Sometimes by liei’u-es, 
ainl sometimes by a royalty uiuni the limber 
brought out of the foreat, ji seignorage. 

20tn. And are these demands {ind piiymeiit.** 
regulated administratively ami not by any 
bigihlativo enactment ?■ -Tbere is a legi. lativo, 
enaetmenl, wdiieb is lo be aineiKled ; but it does 
nut deal with that point ; it only <‘sla]>li:>ji(.‘s the 
right of the (i<»vi‘rnment to do eerlain aet > in 
the forests. 

2062. D<n*s it preienl tin; jaihlie fnan going 
into the fore^ts Avithout the lieeiise of to" tioNcrn- 
ment ? — Yes, it does. 

2063. Can yon tell iis what lias bev.-n the 

n’veum; derived fVoni the i*ore:4s by the system 
<jf licenses ami otlierwise ?- 1 eannoj, give you 

what has been got by om; and what by the other ; 
but ill 1863-64 the gross receipts oftlu' forcstH 
were 304,4 13 /. for the whole of Imiia. 1 take 
1863 64, beeause it was the fii’st year tliat the 
forest revmiuc Avas not mixed uj> vvilh tin? saver 
duties; they Avere ]mt to^ctlier before that 
date. But ill the liudget estimate that we liavo 
nuAv for 1871-72, it Is estimated at 573,220/. 

2064. Have you any (dassilleatioii <4* that 
n venue in tlie diflerent forests, or the difl'erent 
presidencies? — We (Wight to havi* smdi a tdas.-i- 
licali(H), because tbere is ahvays a se])arate an- 
nual Budget jirejrared for (.nu.'h sidmlnisl ration. 

2065. Has the itierease been gradual?- -It has 
been gradual .1 should say ; in one year it was 
a little less than in tiie previous y(‘ar, but other- 
wise it is a gra<lual increase. It has been 
304,000/., 350, 0(M)/., 356,000/. (tliis (dlicial year 
comprised mdy 11 montlis), 301,000 /., 331, 0()0/., 
420,000/., ,458,000/., 41)8,^00/. (regular e.sti- 
mate), 573,000/. (budget estimate), so that you 
may eeiiainly say that it is a gradual increase. 

2066. Have yon ascertained the causes of that 
increase ? — I have no doubt myself, that the eauscR 
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Mr. C. i^. are tho bet I or rnanagewient of the forests, and 
Phillimore. that tliey have produecMl tnoro. 

— 20(;7. J.)o iiicaii that more timber has been 

April (!ii1 ill Ibc foiThts, or that the (tharges have been 

1B71. raiM tl for rutting the timber?— I do not believe 

that the limber is eharged liigher, but .1 believe 
it is the blotter ailministrat.ion, and that they got 
more- out of the forests. 

2()G8. Are you fjnito sure of that ; do you 
know from the rcjiorts that llmre has been no 
rise in tlu? rale cluvrgcd by (ji/vernmeiit for cut- 
ting tilt' timlH!! ? — 1 know in Madras there was 
recently a rise in the charge for fmd. It was 
very low before, and the Government have 
always bemi told that there was no reason why 
the department should not charge tlm market 
price, and that, even to ll.e other departments 
of (ioverninent, it sliould not give away its 
revenue. 

2()bl). 1)(» yon know wlu tlier that revenue in- 
cludes anything lliat WMis cut for the use of the 
Go\ermn<‘iit ; was it chargial first to that side of 
the account Yes ; lately tliey have been 
making some Slate railways, and it has been 
observed that the Forest Department, lost by 
the transaction ; and tlie Secretary id' Stale has 
told the Government of India that it ought to he 
sure to get its profit out ol thesi* transact ions, 
just iish’ il were an individual. 

2070: You mean that on the one side of the 
aiic.oimt the full value of tiinlicr should be entered 
as if it w'Crc sold to private pm’sons? — \cs: that 
Govornmont should receive the full tahie. 

2071. AmJ tlicu cliargci! as the expense of tlie 
coHstrucfioii of the railway on tlic other side of 
the u<‘<*ouiit? — Yes. 

2072. l-)(» you think fliat that oidi'r has had 
any 'cll’ect in iiicnaising the revenue? — It is only 
in "the last year that il lias gom* ont, I bavc no 
d<»iibt it will be attended to. 

207:1. lint has the expmisc of tlu‘ administra- 
ti(»n oi'tlie forests kept pime with the increase of 
rcci ipts? Tt has, anti naturally, because finding 
the forests in vt?ry bad order, of conrst* exnen- 
sive cslablislimeiUs are rerjuirod to bring them 
back to order. 

207h Gan yon state the exiiensc of atlminih- 
tration in the first year you mentioned, and in 
the last? — Is^itforlhe first. For the 

expense was 180,000/,, and the surplus was 
103,000/. Tlie Jludgot estimate for this y<air is 
573,000 /. ft)!’ reeeipfs; the elnirges are estimuted 
at ItU.OOO/,, ami tin* net is 121,000/. 

2075. Then the effect of the administration 
appears to have been to reduce the net revenue ; 
even though you had brought to account the 
supposed jirufit. of the Gov<!rnincnt railways, yim 
have reduced the net revenue by a considerable 
amount :- Yes, il will be reduced until you have 
the effect of these measures of conservancy. You 
cerlahdy bavc. incriased the roceipls very much. 

20.7 fi. Jhit you base increased the expenditure 
so iimcli, tbat yoii liave. diminished the revenue? 
— Bui that vnis because you must necessarily 
do so; 111 future years you will got the benefit 
ol* these new establishments, and you will tlien 
get a larger net revenue. 

2077. But is that a speculative opinion of your 
own, or have you any nutbeiitic itfformatiuu in 
the way of a eornmercial estimate of the out turn 
of tlie undertaking, which shows that that is the 
ease ?— We have not that; hut the Governor 
General has expressed a very strong opinion on 
the subject. 


2078. The Governor General knows na,inoro 
about it than you do, because he does not admi- 
nister the forests; liave you any practical esti- 
mates, founded on what, may be called a com- 
mercial investigation uf them? ■-The Inspector 
General is aerjuaiuted with all the forests, and 
with what they are likely to produce; and it is 
shown by the reptirts sent Iiornc, that he very 
oareliilly considers tlie probability of a return 
being niaiio to the Government ultiiiuitely. 

But I want to know whether you have 
gf)l any inl'orination that is ajiart from thcgencTul 
expression of prubalii lilies, based on what wc 
may call an estimate; for instance, of the number 
of limber trees per acre, or jicr scpiarc mile, and 
^?o tbrth, showing vvluit would be cut down within 
a definite term of years, and at what value? — Wc 
have got notliing liasecl upon the actual area and 
the mimher of trees, c'xccpt in particular forests. 
Whcm‘\v^r any inciease of establishment is re- 
cominmiti{ .!, it is always stated wliut are the 
grounds on which it is expected that there will 
be an incr(‘ase of revenue, which will make this 
increase, of ('slablisbment answer to the Govern- 
meiiL. It would be refused or modified where 
there was no proliability or expectation of such 
an i mu-ease. 

2080. Do you cxjicct. that the cost of the csta- 
hlisliincni will be diminished in future years, or 
will it eoiilinue to increase? — There is no doubt 
tlial when you can got yonr training school in 
India, and can employ tlie natives more, ad- 
ministration will not be so expensive ; but now 
then* is the scmling out of skilled people friaii 
Knglaml,a!id .be eiii ploy men t of skilled peo})lc in 
Tmiia, which of c.oiirse make il. expensive at first. 

2<'(S1. Have you any siatiMUcnt of the iiuinbcr 
of J'iuropeans tlnl. bavi* lieen scut out or have 
beim employed in India as compared with the 
iiuiuber of natlx’s? — 1 think the Furo[)ean 
csirihlishnumt all over India is 88 or DO. 

2082. A?*e they all permanently cinploved? — 
They are all permanently employed ; they are 
all either con.s(*rvators, dejuity conservators, or 
assistant conservators. 

2083. Are they employed for the whole of 
their career vvitli ja-omiscs of jiromotiou, under 
some schcm&G.oi proiuritiou^? — Yes, under a 
rogB'hn* MjliifrnMi of jiromotinh which has been 
sanctioned in this country. 

2084. And under a retiring allowance?— Yes, 
hid many «)f tlu se are officers uf Government 
who have taken to this line. 

2085. AVho belong to the General Chvil Ad- 
ministration oi* the country ? — Ye^, both coven- 
anted and uncovc'iiantcd. 

2080. (hiu you slate the number uf natives 
that have liccn cmninyed under them ? — iS'o, I 
cannot. One nativi^ lias lieen nominated to onoof 
these training ajijiuintments. 

2087. na> any disiincljon been made in his 
salary from the salaries of the others? — No, be- 
cause be was sent out from England. 

2088. You liave Jiuuitloned that by emiiloyin; 
natives instead of Europeans the expense woul 
be less ; I wapt you to explain how the expense 
is less, If when a native is employed instead of a 
European, he is jmid the same salary?—! was 
alliuling to the time when you would have your 
training sidiool in India. Then you would fix a 
different scale of salaries: you would not give a 
man the same salary who was in his native 
country ns you would if you took him from a dis- 
tant country and sent him out to India. 

2089. That 
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2089 . That opens a large qiicBtion ; but are 
you aware, that Government have taken that 
view oi‘ the payment of the salaries of natives, or 
have they not acted on tho view tliat you con- 
demn rather of paying the natives exactly the 
same salaries as the Europeans, when they hold 
tho same ai>pointment under the same conditions? 
Are you aware of any rule laid down by tho 
Oovernment of India or the Government at 
home, that where n native holds an appointment 
and performs duties under the snine conditions as 
a European, ho should receive less salary ? — I am 
not aware of any such rule, nor do I know that 
any exists; but it only strikes me as a natural 
•consequence. , 

2090. What I want you to distinguish is be- 
tween your own Fpoculations of what might be 
a*ight and what is now going on in India as a 
matter of fact? — There is no training going on in 
India, and none cun gO on just yet. 

2091. You have told us that the only native 
"who has been sent to take an ofliec in the Forest 
Department under the same conditions as a Euro- 
pean has received precisely tlie same salary as a 
European employed in his place would Jiave re- 
ceived ; in that view of the ease, would the em- 
ployment of natives in any way reduce the ex- 
pemliturc? — Not of course in that view. 

2092. Is not that the only view which la prr- 
ficntcd to iiB hy the proceedings of tlm Govern- 
ment of India? — At this iimment, certainly, it is. 

2093. However, it is your opinion that if 
natives were employed on a lower- scale you 
might reduce tlie expenses ? — Yes. 

2094. When do you expect to see any sufficient 
number of natives qualified to perform these 
duties? — ^’I’here can be no training school in 
India until we. have got the forests in such a 
state as to present an cxainjile of wdial a forest 
should bo, and until there is"a sufficient niujil)cr 
of skilled peojjle In India who can instruct 
others. 

2095. Have you got a school of instruction 
out there? — No; and none is to be established 
until there is a sufficient niiinber td’ skilled 
people to inairuct, and forests in siudi order that 
they they would present an <*xa)nplo. of what 
forests ought to be. That I know was Mr. 
Braiiclis’s view of tJic matter. 

2090. You have no approxinuilc cstinuifc’ at 
all on which an ojiiiiion can be formed as to the 
future production of the forests? — Ni», I do not 
think any could he got. conservator of 

Canara this year has sai(r thal the forest h will 
produce a very much larger sum than they do 
now. 

2097. Is that general assertion supported hy 
any approximate estimate of the i)roclucc of the 
forests worked ouf in figures? — Not worked out 
eo as to be accepted as a regular estimate. ' 

2098. Will it he necessary to legislate for*thc 
purpose of getting a proi)cr administralioii of tlie 
forests awS a source of rcvciiuo? — There is a Hill 
now before the Legislative Council. I liave seen a 
notice with regard to it, saying that the Govern- 
ment believed tliat it w'ould fully meet all the 
requirements. It has beeii prepared with great 
care by Mr. Brandis and Mr, Baden Powell, who 
is now acting as conRcrvator in tho Punjaub. 

2099. After that os pa*^se(l, there wdll be no 
legal difficulty in the way of preserving the 
forests ?•— No legal difficulty. 

2100. Do you consider that the forests arc 
now being administered ibr the purpose of pro- 
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ducing revenue, or for the purjxise of supplying 
the requirements of the country in timber? — 
The Government have been instructed not to 
consider revenue as tlie main object, because 
tho forests must be ])re.«ervcd even if It costs 
money, on account of climate, and on aecDunt of 
the production of tiinher and firewood. 

2101. You look upon it that the main object 
is to have the production of better woods or more 
suitable woods in larger quantity available?— 
Y es. 

2102. I think you say that the survey of the 
forests for actual demarcation has not lieeu nii- 
dertakcii yet? — It. has been undertaken in jiarts; 
part of Bengal lias been done, fornn.sliUioc. In 
several administnitions it has hoeu begun. 

210.3. Do you know how far the geaoriil sur- 
vey of India has penetrated into tlie forests, or 
doc.s it only take tlie outer edge of them ? — Only 
the outer edge, I jwesnmo. 

2104. So that the whole inner jdotting of the 
forests has to be yet made ? — Yes. 

2105. Mr. Cc/yc.] I do not quite understand 
liow you expect an inerease of revenue. Iroui the 
better maiiagcinoiii of the forests ; do you expect 
an increase of revenue from having a larger 
market for wood? — Yes, cerlaiiily an increased 
demand for wood. One of the elreuinstaiiee.s 
which have induced the Government to look after 
tlio forests is the increased price of fuel .and 
timber all over India, or almost all over India. 
The introduction of railroads, of locomotives, 
and of Bteamboats, has made a demand for fuel 
and also for timber for constriictiiig the railways. 
The increase of pojiulation and tlio general in- 
crease of thi^ w'anls of the Inhabitants, has also 
led to jin increased domhiul. 

2106. How would an improved adiiiiiiistratloii 
of the forests give you an inipn»ved rcvcmie? — 
By enabling you lo manage your fore^li^ more 
ceonoinieall}^, and loliring more timber to market 
in better condition, and to have a sujiply always 
ready In rotation, and so on. 

2107. And to imju’ovo the means of eimimnni- 
catlou, I suppo.se, by" making n^ads ? — Ves, those 
are always charged against forest revcniu! ; the 
forest roads are of cour.se an cxjjonse whleli is 
not always recurring. 

2108. And that is what you mean by tin; im- 
proveil administralion of tbe forests ? — Ye.s, 

2109. Do you also mean jdantiiig? — Yes ; 1 
include jdanting. There is a dofil>t in India 
whetlun* natural reproduction or idunting I.s tbe 
best method; hut natural nqn-oduction, if you 
can manage it, would be more e(‘Oiitnnieal ; and 
there is no doubt that both ouglit lo go on 
together. • 

2110. In how many year.s would the trees bc- 
eonn* valuable that are planted undt'r this new 
Hystem? — I believe tliat leak Ireiis are fit) years 
in growing. 

2111. Culll you first bring into the market 
the lrce.s which are now jdanted, you would ex- 
jieet ail increase of ex[K*iidi(ure not (tommensiiriile 
with the increased revenue, 1 suppose? — Not 
necessarily. I should think tliat every 
there wemid be an impnivcnicnt. 

2112. Bnk with n gard to that part of the 
operation of the a(liniuI.str{i;ors of the forests 
which consisfs of idunting, that would be a dead 
loss for 80 years. Would it not? — No; you get 
the loppings, wliich more than pay the cxncnseB. 
There is an examjile of that* in the Malabar 
jdantations. Mr. Conolly, the collector, made 
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some very fine pkjitalioiis, and they more than 
pay tlicir expenses from the loppings. 

2113. Those loppings must be from the old 
trees that arc being cut down nowj arc they 
liol No, from the trees of the plantation. 1 
think that tlicse plantations were hegun in 1842. 

2111, Tlieii, in fact, the trees that are planted 
begin to l)nng in some profit long before the 80 
years that you mentioned? — Certainly. 

2J1,^. IJow soon would a jdantation begin to 
pay its own expenses? — That 1 should not like to 
say. 

2110. Still, long before llm time that the trees 
liadto he cut down, it would begin to bring some- 
thing towards the, revenue? I sliould say long 

before; hut that is a (jnestlon wliieh Dr. Cleg- 
horn <‘oiihl give you ])ni(*tL(‘jil information upon. 

2117. Mr. Ffnrivtt,'] 1 uiidersiund that you 
Pupei’inteiKl tlie forehl, (lejiartiiienls at the India 
Office?^- Yes. 

2118. And I suppose tlierc is quite enough 
to occupy your time iii that duty now? — There 
is plenty ot' work in it ; but 1 am also in the 
lieveniie Department. 

21 ly, ITere. is really a distinct Forest Depart- 
ment in the India Oilice, is there not? — (t i» 
Joined to the Kevi'iiiui Dc])arlnient. 

2 1 20. H(uv nianv officials slioLild you say were 
cnqdovod at the. I mlia Office in this Forest Depart- 
ment?— Tliere has been no addition made on 
aeeoinit of the forests spe(ually, exco])t that when 
there are forest examinations there is a tcmjiorary 
clerk employed spcn^'ially. 

2 1 2 1. Js there a very considerable, amount of 
work to he done in the India Olllce connected 
with the Forest Dejiartmeiil? — 1 find that there is, 

2122. In the reveniic aecoiints, or in any otlier 
accounts, is any estimate givcJi of the expense of 
the home i-harges incurred for tlie Forest Depart- 
ment, ?•— They are mU separately jint, 

2123. So llnit wc have no means (>f ascrertnin- 
iiig wliat the home charges are l‘or administering 
the Fore;'^t Dejairimcnt ? — Tlu'. liome charges are 
nothing Init the s(‘cretary, and tlie assistant 
secretary, and three clerks, who are ])artly 
revenue and partly forest (»ffit*ials. It is a mixed 
department, which lias latlier grown of late 
years; the, last five or six years, I may say. 

2121. You have not been to Iinli.n yourself? 
— Ko. 

212o. ('an you furnish mo, with the, leading 
items, wliieh eomposo the revenue (»f />7()/)00 
and from which the barest ivvenuc is derived? — 
1 cannot give the items. 

212(>. May 1 venture to ask wlial tlie Revenue 
Department of the India House does with regard 
P>thc lorests? — It reviews tl.c ts that eorne 

from India on the subject, and it does go through 
the aceounls. 


212/. Rut h<*w can you review the Budget if 
you do not know the items? — A matter of pure 
detail would not hi* sent. The animal reports 
furnisli us with information, lint some reports, 
I think, only give the receipts of revenue for the 
different districts. 


K^*vciiue Dejiartinent of the 
In.liirOHiot', 'vlnd.Vou arc connecteJ over 


ventured to sug; 


to the authorities in India 


ii.:;;;;: canBorrev.^' « 'vtho«t kBow. 
uiLMl.c it«].m?-TlK«rc is anuuaJ renort sent 
every year frcmi Bengal, Madru5j» Boim>ay, and 
the otiier luliulnistratjons, and the xuiorniaiion 


you want can he got from these. 

2121). i venture to tliiuk it strange, consider- 


ing that a considerable charge, wdiatover it Inay 
be, is thrown upon the revenue of India for these 
expenses of the India Office in superintending the 
Forest Department, that ajiparently no account 
whatever Is kept of the items of revenue. You 
cannot furnisli me with a statement how much is 
produced by the sale of w’ood, how much from the 
loppings, and how much from any other sources 
of revenue ? — I could tell you, certainly, from 
the annual reports of each district. Tliey are 
not put together in any one shape in the Forest 
Budget, lor wduch the general receipts and 
charges only are w^anted. 

2130. But has it not ever struck the authorities 
of the Revenue Department that there is an ex- 
tniordimiry growth in expenses, that with a 
greatly incrcaBcd revenue, you have expensoB 
increasing so fast that the net has diminished in- 
stead of increasing? — We know that it has been 
increased by the necessity of increasing the esta- 
blishments for the purpose. No establishment 
is increased, at least exeejit a very small sum 
is involved, without actual sanction from home. 

2131. I would venture to ask you what you 
define the function of the Revenue Department at 
the India Office to be, except to keep some check 
and control upon the expenditure; cannot you 
form some estimate, yon having been in that 
dei>artment for sonic years, of the items of this 
revenue ?— I know flic sources from whicli they 
arc derived, from the sale of timber, fuel, and 
foicst produce of other kinds; honey and lac, 
and the like. 

2132. But you cannot give mo any idea whe- 
ther hair lh(i revenue is derived from timber and 
one-lliird from ihel, or ivhethcr one-third is de- 
rived from tiinhcr and half fi’^oni fuel? — I could 
find out tlint, 1 think, certainly: but of course 
that is a matlor of detail that we should not in- 
terfere with lu‘re, 'As long as it is shown that 
there arc. eoriain jwofits ilorivcd, that certain 
wood must he got, and that tlie forests will pro- 
duce it, the jwoposal w-ould be ftanctioned. 

2133. Ferhajis yon would, by an exainjile, give 
me an illustration of any ease of intorferenec. I 
want to know what you do at the India Office, if 
you do not superintend these items ? — ^We do 
RiijieKiuleiui ; there iu not a single jiaper which is 
not read very accurately and carefully. 

2134. But would you give me any example of 
your objecting or interfering iu regaref to any items 
of ex I >eml i t u re ? — 1 ca n n o t at this momcn t call cases 
to mind, but remarks and objections arc con- 
stantly made on other subjects, and would be, 
if TiecoflHary, on this. 

213,‘>. Yon could not furnish us witli an ex- 
amjile ? — Not at this moment. 

2136. Are you quite sure that no portion of 
this revenue has arisen from the sale of certain 
proprietary rights of the Government in the 
forests ? — None ; I may say that. 

2137. That the Government has not sold the 
right ol’ raising revenue from the forests? — Noj 
on the contrary, they haye been desired par- 
ticularly to Ivcyp all the forests as much as they 
can in their own Iiaiids; they rent private forests, 
if tliey can get hold of them. 

2138. You have read the reporiis and financifd 
statements that arc usually" ma^lc in India ; and 
this 570,000/. that the foresfs yield is put down 
as an item of revenue?—! have not read the 
general financial statements, but that is the 
sum named iu the Forest Budget for the year 
1871-72, 


2139. Is 
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^39. b ther^ at the same time in the Budget 
in item put down for expenditure ?“No doubt 
that would be ascei^ned in the financial depart- 
ment ; I have nothing to do with the account. 

2140. Is it; not an element, in looking after the 
revenue, to see at what expense that revenue is • 
obtained ? — No doubt, or 1 should not have been 
able to give the items that 1 have given to-day. 

2141. But you do not know Whether it is put 
down in the financial statement of each year ? — 

I can say it is. 1 have got here a. paper wliich 
states what they mean to put into the Forest 
Budget. I gave you the Budget charges at tlie 
same time that I gave you the Budget roqpipts. 

2142. It is stated m tlie financial statement, 
and not mixed up with other items of expendi- 
ture ? — is mixed with the land revenue in the 
aceounta, •^land revenue, forests, and abkai’es 
(includes allowances to district and village offi- 
cers in 1870-71 V’ 

214B. Are y(»u quite certain that in the finan- 
cial statement which is annually made in Calcutta, 
from which tlie public obtain tlicir information 
as to the financial position of India, it is dis- 
tinctly bitmghl out that the fioverninent gets 
fi70,00()y, from the revenue from the forests, and 
that the exj) 0 n 8 C of getting that revenue is 
450,000 /. ?— I have no doubt tluit it is. 

2144. But you cannot be certain wliethcr it is 
stated os a distinct item ? — I have not the*, smallest 
doubt it Ifi, but 1 cannot state I'or certain, because 
I have not read the Budget spcfMdi. 

2145. Sir Tn l\azhy^ lias the sale <d' timlic.r 
for fuel been confined to the inferior qiialitY of 
timber ?— I do not know. Of course iho gt>od 
timber iH not sold for fuel ; the leak is not sohl 
for fuel, except the lopjnngs, or oxoej»t, [)erhu{>s, 
accideulally. 

2146. AVhal market is Puik st»lil in V — 1 do not 
know which market ; the people come for it 
to the forest de]>ots, and a great ileal <»r it is 
conveyed to Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. 

2147. If only peojdc in tlie noighbourhooil nf 
the forests .send for the timber; it is ii limiled 
market-?— -Yes, but there is a great deman<l ; 
from Burmah there is a coDHidcrable export. 

2148. Mr. Lytteltim.r\ Is there a large foreign 
trade in timber ? — 1 do not know the extent of 
it, but I think the foreign trade In timber is 
chiefly from Burnmh, Moulineiu, <»r Rangoon. 

2149. Chairman^ That is chiefly exjiorte<], to 
import it into other parts of Lidia, is it not ? — 
Yes; ))ut I believe a good deal of leak has been 
exported of late years to Eurujie. 

2150. Mr., LytU\tmP\ Is there any cxjiori 
duty on timber in India? — No, nut in any pari 
of India. 

2151. I thought tiiere was in Ibirinali? — 
There is a transit duty on the timber that enmes 
from foreign atates, winch is tlie way we low tlie 
royalty on that which comes down fnnn the upj>er 
states. 

2152. Mr. Candiu/i.'l The surplus from tlieso 
forests in 1864, J think you statcMl, w'as aljout 
250,000 if,? — In 1864 it wras 163,000/.; the re- 
ceipts were 350,000/., the expenditure 186,000/., 
aiud; the net 163,000/. 

... 2153. What was the hist year which' you 

f ave ?*^The last is Ac Budget estiraate; receipts 
T3>0()0/., expenditure 451,000/., and net 

,m,ooo/. 

That would be a surplus of about 
liOiOOO /,?—£. 121,000.‘ 

2155. So that Ae greater the income the less 
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Ae Hundus ?— That is exactly what I hope peo- 
ple wdll not think. 

2156. Tliatis exactly what the figures disclose, 
is it not ? — Not altogether. In the estimate for the 
year you do not get the value of tlie stock in hand 
which is always coiiHiderable, because at the date 
when the Budget accounts are made out, there 
is always a considerable number of outstanding 
liabilities, and thei’c is stuck in hand, which is 
carried to tlie account for iheni'Xt year. 

2157. ('hairman.] But that ivoiihl be the, same 
for each year, would it not?— Ye.^: but the last 
one you have the benefit uf. 

215H. Unless those figures be very much in 
excess of what they wore in former year^, that 
would not affect the comparison ?— No. 

2159. Mr. OmdluL’] Then the . increase of 
revenue is about two-nftlis between 1H64 and 
the present estimate ? — Yes. 

216u. 'Whilst the increase of management has 
been two-and-a-half tinn^s, becau.sc 186,000/. 
multijilicd by t wo-and-a-halfi is about the present 
cost of management ? — Yes. 

2161. What is the improvement in adminis- 
tration which you have got for this increase of 
260,000/.? — We have not got it yet; wc are to 
reap it ; we hojie to reap it. 

2162. I am asking you definitely what is the 
improved administral ion wliich you have got? — 
You have got a regular organisation ; you are not 
now dependemt upon one single individual, and 
his tast<‘ in cultivating the forest.s; he niigii4 do 
It extremely well, and many of the collectors did 
it Avell, for a certain time, and then some other 
collector came, and liis taste not b(;ing in that 
direction, the forests were n ogled ed. 

2163. Then fur this hvo-aiul-a-lialf increa^se of 
eo.^L wc have improved taste, and uniformity of 
administration ? — I meant that a man's own in- 
clinations might lead him to look after the 
fore.'^ts, and anotlier man to n<*glect them. * 

2164. And for llie sake of uniformity of 
management wc havt? paid two-aiul-a-half times 
the jirevious cost? — If you like to put it In that 
way. AVhat I mean is that yon cannot, unless 
yon have a wtparate ilcpnrtinent, luivc n regular 
orgai I i station of tlio forests, Injeausc it only 
dc) lends ujxm the inclinali*>M of‘ uni' man, and 
there is nu .system. 

2165. But the main object i.s revenue? — The 
main object is noi ruverinc in tliis ease. 

2166. Do you know suiy |>ariillel .itase in Tmlia 
or Kiiglaml, or any ];aii of the world, an>llhing 
that has come uiidir notice where the cost ol 
managing an estate i^^ fonr-fifths of the reienue? 
— J liave not inipiircd into that, 

2167. You expect a diminished cost of inanuii'e- 
ment when you have Mijiersi'ilcd Eurojicaiis and 
cmjdoyed natives? — Not wholly on that ground, 
but 1 expect that as the forest.'* get into b<,‘tt»-r 
order tliey will require less management, and 
therefore the cxjien.si'S will be dimini.died : and 1 
also staled that 1 thought native maiiagoim.'nt 
would be cheaper than liiirojiean, ami tliat yim 
might get to tluit in time, when the natives wort 
sufficienily trained. 

2168. Let me put this geiuTuI question to you ; 
would not t^ic jiuy ol’ natl^'es at a leH.s rate than 
the pay to Kurojieans tend to engender very 
much uiscoiftent amongst the natives of India ? — 

1 should think not, but that is a poiut to be 
decided by those* who have been in India, and 
know that Europeans arc; differently jMiid, as 
to some extent is the case now. 

1*2 2161i. You 
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2169. You think that political evils would not 
mult from the saving of money in that way 
cannot say. 

217(». AVhat is the object and utility of this 
money management which is in your hands ? — 
Tlic objects of the superintendence of the forests 
is the object of any gtsnemi branch of Govern- 
nicnt^ which is reported to the Secretary of State. 
He must have somebody to l(»ok through the 
papers. 

2171. But we are paying 450,000/. out in 
India for the management, and the India Office 
bears no responsibility ? — 1 do not understand 
the bcarinc: of your question ; do you mean that 
there hhould be no reports made from India on 
the subject of the forests ? 

2172. What is the object of the present Home 
management? — To control tlie Government of 
India, and see that the work is properly done. 

2173. To control men in managing their own 
affairs? — Not that. 

2174. The Home Government are not liable 
for any money results, arc they? — The final re- 
sponsibility rests witli the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

2175. Chnmu(nu'\ You assist the Secretary of 
Stale in Council in tlic exercise of his powers of 
supervision over the Budget ? — Yes, that is the 
Fcirest Budget, 

2176. Mr. CavtNuhJ] ^Vhut is the whole ex- 
pense of superintending this Ibrest account; liave 
you any assistants? — -J am «tlie assistant of the 
secretary in the Kevenue Department. 

2177. Have you clerks? — Yes. 

2178. What is the expense of superintending 
this forest account in England ? — I really do not 
kn(»W’^ what llieir salaries are ; but, as I was ex- 
plaining to another Hcmourablc Member, the 
r^>rcst Dcjinrlinent is merely an adjunct of the 
Eeveuuc Departnicnl, I happen to have taken 
intcrefil in it, ami to have had the management 
of it. 

2179. You canimt point (mt to the Committee 
what ai>e tlie advantages accruing to India itself 
frenj lliis superintendence of the Forest Depart- 
menl in England? — I think great benefit haw 
accrued to it ; by that means avo are enatiled to 
get a syslem for training men wbo will be of 
great assistance for preserving the foresta, 

2180. Tlie English fenpcrinteii(lence has been 
the ineanB oi' creating a service of men Jbr 
managing the fiirests in India ? — Training 
them’ 

2181 . Yon do not train the men here at all; 
they are trained in India, are they not ? — W e 
take the stejis for getting the men ; we supply 
the men : Ave find the inen, and make the arrange- 
ments for having them trained in France and 
Germatiy, 

2182. Then the use of this home superin- 
tendence is to supply servaots to India? — That 
is one use of it. 

2183. Mr. Grant DnffJ] Your position is that 
of an assistant in the Kevenue Department? — 
Yes. , 

2184. The Kevenue Department of (lie India 
Office is the department A\meL deals Avith all the 
despatches that come from India, relating to the 
land revenue, salt, opium, customs, and excise ? 
— Y es. 

218^*. Mr. Prideaux, who is the head of that 
d«]iartineiit, and ia at present ill, aii4 cannot 
come before »s,_ has for some years handed over 
to you the dealing with those despatches which 


come from Inffia apecShiDy rda^g lo tha 
Department? — ^YeeL 

2186, And you have graduatljr/frotii takiitt 
an interest, in the subject, got ihto yourhahdus 
whateve%business there is at ihe India Office 
that especially relates to forests ?-T-Yes. 

2187. But there is no such thing as a fore$t 
department or even sub-department properly so 
called?— No, it' is an adjunct; it grew out of 
the Revenue Department, and for this reason 
that the sayer duties were also under the jlevenu^ 
Department, and so the forest duties got mixed 
with them. 

218|8* The proper answer to a question that 
was put to you a little while as to ^e 
amount of expense at the India Office that was 
caused by the supervision of the forests in India, 
would have been a 'fraction of your salary?-?- 
Yes, that is what I intended to convey. 

2189. A fraction of your salary is the whole 
expense of the India Office establishment relating 
to the supervision of the forests?— Yes, that is' 
Avhat I itrtended to convey. 

2190. I suppose that you have made all the 
arrangements tliat have become necessary, on 
account of the establishment in India of a 
scientific forest service, on the same plan as those 
which exist in all those countries of Europe 
wliere there are great forests? — Yes; but I do 
not mean to take the credit of having done all 
tliat. 

2191. You have had the general superintend- 
ence of it? — Yes. 

2192. It has been, for instance, your duty to 
make arrangements about the examination of 
the young men?— Yes. 

2193. And, further, when the young men 
have come into service by competitive examina* 
tion, it has been part of your duty to correspond 
Avitli the directors of the great forest schools at 
Hanover and Nancy, wliere they have generally 
been trained, and to make all the necessary 
arrangements for these young men there? — 
Yes. 

2194. Has it further been your duty since the 
training at Nancy Avas interrupted by the late 
events 011 the continent, to nniKe a great many 
arrangements in this country, so as to prevent 
the supply of young men for tlio forests of India 
being cut off and stopped for a time ?— Yes. 

2195. And you have had a great deal of 
correspondence connected with all these matters ? 
— Ych. 

2196. Nevertheless, you do not Avant to convey 
to the (committee an impression tliat tho worJe 
of the Forest Dcfiartment is all the work that 
you do at the India Office ? — By no meauii. 

2197. Of courso the amount of superintendence 
in any projier sense that Cau be carried on' in this 
country Avith regard to such thm^s as forests by 
the Secrotary of State in Council is very small 

' iiuleed ?— Of course it is ; it is only with respect 
to general principles. 

2198. But it is' the principle of our Govern- 
menl, is it not; that all matters of great 

ancfi should be reported to the Secretary of State 
in Council? — Yes. 

2199* So that he should bps kept generally fo- 
fornied of all that is going .on?— Yes. 

2200. Therefore that being so^ it muot be tkie. 
duty of the Government of India to report J^en^ 
rally, of course notin great detml, as 
is doing with regard to its forests^ atid it, of 

eoiwe. 
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course, must be the duty of you or of eomc otlicr 
pertfon to attend to all tli 0 Jf<e cleepiilchcs that relate 
to forest matters ?— Yes, to read tlioso j>apevs and 
the enclosures on which liicy are founded. 

2201. AVithout: yourself or soiuo one in your 
place, would it have been possible for Hie Indian^ 
Government to have ^ot tuuethei* a traliied staff 
of forest oflicers in Huro])e io supply ils xwviits 
in India?— “I should say not, they musl have had 
somebody to do it. 

2202. This whole system f»f seientifiij forest 
management in India is (luite in Us infancy ? — 
Quito in its infancy ; tlie first set. of trained men 
only went out at the end of the year ISGJ). 

2203. lUit in all eounlriea in whicli ihcre has 
been for a long scries of years a scieiitilic forest 
management, it has l>ecn found, hiiA It not, that 
that scientific forest mauageiuenf eveutuaHy pro- 
duces very considerable direct advaiilagc to iIk: 
State as well as indirect advantages ol* many 
kinds? — Yes, I should say so. 

22(M, And there Is every ronson to suppose 
that the same results of direct advatifage, as well 
as the results of ijulireet advantage will be prci- 
dueed in India? — Orttunly. 

2205. Mr. F/nvriif/\ I nndcrslotid from an 
answer wliicli you just now gave to Mr. , ( iraiit 
Dnfl’, that the cxjjonbe of managing tlic jMin st. 
Department in the India Ofiice was rc.ju-Lsoutt >1 
by a portion of your salary; would it not l-o 
more correct to say l»y a portion of >our salavy 
and the "salaries oftlu? other assistants and cb i l; - 
wlio are cmjiloyed? — (.)f course there are rlcrk- 
who copy hitters if they ani wanted, and you 
might tiilvc a fraction of their salaries luo. 

220(5. Mr. Crant, I»ut that wmdd 1**. 
Boni<*thing [lorfecily insigiiiileant / -Very Muidl. 

2207. Mr, Fawvrff,'] I undtjvstiind Irmn what 
you hav(‘ just stated, (liatMr. Prideaux, the h* ad 
of tlie llevenuc Department, lias lianded over dils 
Forest Department as a de]»artme lit ol* the rc\' uic- 
to you ? — Yes, ho left it lo me. * 

220?^. Therefore you are primarily rrspoasible 
for it? —Yes. 

2201). You knew jmiliably that this w.is :i Fi- 
nance Comiuiltcc ? — Yes, 

2210. And tliat wo slionld like to oblalii iidbr- 
malloii from you particularly (m fliianeo ?• -Not 
on the details of finance. 

221 1. lint oil the princijdes c»f linamx)? — And 
only us nigarded particularly tin? fhn^sis. 

2212. Can you furnish me now’ with a state- 
ment of the revenue and the ^*xpeudituie of each 
particular forest to which you have alluded ; for 
mstaiin*, can you tell me wliat is the n‘venue 
that the forests of Ihmgal or any other presideney 
yield, and what will lie the (‘Xjiense of inanage- 
nicnt? — I will take Madras; the figures huiK'- 
tioued for 1871-72, arc these — receipts, 500/.; 
charges, conservancy and working, 2 1,1 .10 /. ; es- 
tablishment, 17,250 /. ; surplus, 10,800 L 

2213. That you know with regard to each 
forest ? — Yea. 

2214. But there arc no accounts sent to your 
office which enable you to say how the items of 
revenue are made up although yours is a revenue 
(leparlmenl ? — I could make them out iVoiu the 
annual rejiortfl. 

2215. Have you ever made them out jUiul pre- 
sented them before your ebief ? — I have staled 
the matter generally ; J have not presented 
thorn in any detail ; at least, 1 do not always 
BO present them. 

2210. Is there any paper or record which you 
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could jiroduee, ill which, before any anlhoritics of 
the India Ofiic.e, you have laid th<r items of this 
important branch of revenue ? — Mot the items, 
unless for sfH*ciaI reasons. 

2217, And although yours Is a dejiarlincnt for 
supt?r\isiiig the revenne, you do not tliink it 
ii(‘(‘ef.sarv to gu into di^tails ? — 1 do not say that, 
blit it is a dlllercnt tiling to lay all the details be- 
fore niy (diiitf. 

22lS. J5nt 1 am miabic to asccrluin whcllier 
you have been luio dt.4ail ? — 1 aKvays g(j inlo 
details. 

2211). You lia\c been (‘iigagcil in t!il> dvpari- 
liienl. f<»r many years? — F«ir sonm years. 

2220. Then y«»u (‘an give me, sinn(‘. grueral 
idea of wliat items this revenue is coinjinNcd y._| 
cannot tell yon the proportit.m tliut one l>ear.-? lo 
another. 

2221. l*<m can g;ive me no roiigli estimate even 
o( what portion of iIum nivemie is proilnee.d by 
tlu'^ sale fjC lindier and what l»s' the sale of luel? 
— M o. 

2222. (liairnunL | ^Voiild it not be jiossible 
lor you lomaktioiil, a taiinlar .''taU‘mcnt from ihe 
reports siiowing liowtln^ I’eveiiuc i.- derived (rom 
all sources, mid showing hovr many tn‘t‘;’ have 
be<‘ii cut down in ( .'udi forest, :iud on? — [ ^viIl 
t i'c ; I have no doubt il can be made oiii from 
the umuial n* ports for an\ one y(‘ar, 

222 ** 1 . Mi\ F/iorr/r.] Vini do not aeliially 
know \v]ii‘|her it. (’an or cannot bo madi^ loit. you 
have (.xamliuMl tlu se {u’eounts so ('arele^:•ly ? — 
1 have -not exantined iho aeeoimls (Mvi'j *‘^;;ly, 
l.io(‘aus(‘ I JO) into them with great iniiiulem-.s 
and ;ieeuraey, bull do iiol carry lliosi* tiling.^ in 
my head, '.rheri'oire 12 l>{‘^lK^e f eparali* .adinin- 
ish’.'ilioii rejiorls. 

222-1. Mot only (‘auin t you tell im* wliat tlu; 
it( ms (4’ re\(. nne are, lull, you eaiini»t U ll me 
wlieijier it i.' )!o>..'-lb!e to ilod tlu-m mil. iVom the 
aiiiiuid reports; sou siuipls say you think it is ! 
— J look iijion lh(5 items from wliieli tlu' reva ime 
is drawn as a maile,- uf detail for caeli year ; I 
think it i.s a pure mailer <;f detail 1 .‘-lioid l 
think It wi’ong (o suggi'.st to llie S(‘C,reia.rv nf 
State, miles.-' llieiv \\a.s soinelliing ('\id'‘jiily 
wrong, or any grea.l diser(.*}.*aiie\ , llial In* should 
iiiterfcn; with lint (.i'‘V('Viior (ieiiei'al, or llu! 
(lovcrnor of Bengal, or ol’ Madras, on a. point 
ofmciH? (iet.'iil 

2225. l>iii how can Vtui ilnd out whcllier there 
is any thing sufindeiilly wrong for you to suggest 
il unless \on go liito the.'-i; delaiU ? — i>ul J do 
go into ilieiVL 

222(1 1 ask you whcllier you c.'iii cerlalnl}" 
furiiish me with these ili’ius; if you had ever 
gone iiit') tliciii. Non could, 1 pre.>imie, tell me 
(llsliiielly whcllier you could furnish them or 
not?—! have no doulit tliat 1 should be able to 
fiirul.''li them, but 1 do not wi.'li loci.nimiit niy.'^idf 
bn that point, beeau.*ie 1 do not wish toha\(i it 
said afUu-wards, “ This is not ^vliat .1 wanliMl.*’ 

2227. Perliajis you will kindly conic and liund 
them in aiiothe.r flay ! — Yes. 

2228. Chtiirntan,] AVill }»>n prepare a tabular 
statement .‘^bowing the sort, of (iuiber that has 
been derived from each forest, di.slinguisliing 
that wdiieli lias lieeii cut down and sold by the 
Goveniiiici^t as limber tVom that which has been 
cut down by individuals under licenses, ami 
showing Jidw mncli has been realised by the 
timber and bow miudi l>y the li('.eiises? — Ares, 
that can be easily given for S(.)mc provinces ; 
Burniali for instance. — ( Vide Appendix.) 

f 3-I- 2221H Sir 


Mr. C. £S. 
Phillimorc. 

25 April 
1871- 
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Mr C B 2229, S\rJ.EIphinstone.] I think I understood 
PMUmore. you to say that the Forest Dej)artrnent wa« of 

recent establishment? —It is, in its organised 

25 April form. 

1871. 22 :J(). How long is it since it wjia established? 

— It was established in 1862. 

2261, When you took over these furesta, they 
had been very much ravaged, and were in an 
exceedingly bad stale, were they not? — Very 
much so. 

2232. I think I uiuhirstood you to suy that 
there were in Central India 2 1,0(10 square miles, 
in Ihirmah 2,000 square miles, and in Assam 
4,000 square miles, making altogether 27,000 
square miles ol* forests ? — Yes ; l)Ut J mentioned 
at tlie same time that that would give only an 
inadequate idea of the extent. 

2233. If 1 recollect rightly, 1 think that is 
about the area of the surface of Ireland ? — Per- 
haps so. 

2234. Finding those forests -in this damaged 


condition, it is a fact tliat at this time you have 
a surplus revenue on the right side? — Yes.* • 

2235. And you anticipate that you will not 
have a deficit, but that the surplus will in all 
prohability be increased ? — Yes, certainly. 

22.36. Mr. Is there any system of 

insi»ection and report to the Government of the 
state of the forest, independently &f those wlio 
have regular charge of it ? — No; the conservator 
is the jicrson who makes the report to the 
G<>vornincnt. 

2237. And there is no intervention of any 
other party ? — There is the inspector General of 
Fofests, who advises the Government upon all 
points, and superintends himscU* those forests 
that are under the Chief Commissioners, for 
iustauce in Ilurniali, Central India and Oude; 
but he does not interfere, or imly very little, 
with the Lieutenant Governors, and not at all 
with the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

2238. It IS the local government that has the 
cluirge of the forests ? — Yes. 


Mr. Hlioii Cleoiioun, m.d., called in ; and Examined. 

Mr, 223!). Chairman.^ AVii AT is your employment 224-1. What was the cause of that? — The 

H.Cleghor 7 )f In (•(uincetion with the forests (»f India?- 1 went almost utter exhaustion in accessible jdaces. 

M.D. to hladras in 1842 in llie medical department; 2215. The forests were exhausted? — They 

in 1852 I was appointed pvofesHor of botany in were exliaustcd ; timber had been previously 

the Medical College ; in 1855 1 w as requested by oblained by very loose permits, and they w'ere 
Lin'd Harris to draw up a schcine lor organising altogether in a very unsalisfaetory condition, 
a forest department for tliat presidency; in 2246. Did you take any trouble to aseertain 
1861, I was directed by Lin’d Caiiningio jn’oceod tlie area and extent of the lurests, and < be general 
to the I^uiijab to introduce the same system, and qualify of the wood to be sup])lie(l from them? 
to examine and rejiort iijion tlie timber resnurees — Ju the. original surveys, forests are included 
of the Western JliTnahiyas, tliat they might be under the general tcM’iu “ wastes,” There W’orc 
rendered available for railway wants and State no forests deinareated until the last few years; 
pllrpo^es; and two years afterwards I was asso- the forest demarcidion is now going on, and in a 
ciuted l)y Lord Elgin with Mr. Brandis, in draw- few years 1 trust it will be completed. The 
iiig up a scheme <»f forest conservauey lor all forests of Madras are princijially on the westeru 
India. coast, as shown on the maj) which is behind you, 

2240. Will you be good enougli to give us,, and which was jirepared to illustrate a pa})cr read 
without^all the details, a short cxplanalion of that al the British Association oi’ Science (1868). 
scheme? — In 1855, when I umltM-timk to draw The surveyvS are not fully entered; the colours 
up a siheme lliere w^as no system ]irevioiisly indieate the distriliution of the princi])al trees in 
existing in the Presidency of Madras. Hic the bel ter or Hrst- class forests. I proj>o.sc to fill 
forests were in a very damaged si ate. Rail- in iJie more recent surveys, and to prepare an- 
ways ihen liogiunlng w^ore at a siaiiiLstill for oilier pf1j)er for the ensuing meeting at Edinburgh, 
want (4' sleejiers, the Wellington Barnicks for 2247. What was the productive eliaracter of 
want of beams, and the Ordnance Department vlhese forestjs? — There was verj' little revenue 
for want of gun carriages. There were great derived from them at that time. 

difHevlties in obtaining timljcr. A few' pro- 2248. But wlmt#tagc of grow^th were they in ; 
baiionarv assistants were aiipointed, and yiuir by W'ore they e.apable of jiroducing a considerable 
year se\ cral colleetorates w'evc examined and inr.oine ? — The forests required to be demarcated 
reported upon, until tlie w'liole ])resldcuev was and put under regulation, by excluding cattle, 
gradually overtaken, and the department 'was preventing fires, and taking other necessary steps, 
fimned. 2249. But was the timber in them in various 

2241. What was the ])rinelple of the arrange- stages of growth, so that wdth care they w^mld 

mont ol‘ the department? — I was the first eon- yield tv good revenue? — By being shut up for 
servat or, witlj three assistants, lliree seeoud-elass u number of years, and a system of careful 
aasistants, and a few native subordinates. management introduced. The system is still in 

2242. And what forests had you to conserve ? . its infancy, but the forests are now in a very 
— My business was to go from eoJle(q.i>rate to dilferent condition. 

colleetorate, to ascertain wJiat forests belonged 225(1. I.bit Avas there no forest that was being 
to Government, anil wliat lorests Avere Avorth worked at that time and yielding revenue ? — 
conserving, and to propose to tlie local govern- They woi^e vvorlted by unscrupulous contractors 
ment how to treat them. or jicrsous who received jiermits, but. there was 

2243. Do you not use the w'ord ‘‘forests” no cheek, as to the number of trees cut, upon the 
as including all the growing trees tli.at were jiennits. 

claimed by the Government? — 1 use the word 2251. Rut Avas there much timber available to 
“ I'ovests ” as representing a large area containing be out down at that time ? — The supply of timber 
very little good timber, and yielding very little at that time was very inadequate and very uu- 
revenue at that time. certain. As I have mentioned, the public depart- 

ments 
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ments were in great want, and that was one 
reasen why the Forest Department was formed. 

2252. What was the system upon which the 
trees were to be cut down and the forests ad- 
ministered that you organised ?— The system was 
that a certain number of trees should always 
bo left per acre : that every tree should be 
marked by the department in the hrsi- class 
forests, and that there shonld be annual working 
plans and Budget estimates. 

2253. Were ihe forests to be cut down by the 
Government or by other personr. bv license? — 
They were entirely cut down at that time by 
persons holding licenses. 

2254. What was the payment mode ; on what 
princijile? — A small rale of seignorage per tree ; 
it varied according to the kind of tree; it 
might be one shilling, or it might be three shil- 
lings, or four shillings. 

2255. That W'ould be according to the size of 
the tree. and the character of the wood? — Y(^ h. 

2250. When did the (jovernment b( gin to cut 
down timber for the purpose of selling it? — As 
the forest organisation imjirovcd, and as resi rvos 
were formed, the dopartracnial sysfem was 
gradually introduced, and the license systcni gave 
w'ay to it. l 

2257. And the princijde of the adniiiiistnilion 
was that Government itself should ( ut down the 
trees'/ — As far us possible under their sujMjr- 
visioii. 

225S. And that no one else slmnld lie allowed 
to do so? — Not iu th<i first-class forests; it. was all 
to be done by Govermnont and their emidoyeH. 

2259. How long is it since yon sjiw the forests ! 
— 1 came home three years ago. I have jKM’sonal 
knowledge of most of the forests in tlo*. Madras 
Presidency, and a grea’t extenf of* the Punjab 
and Norib-wost; I have also seen those in l>nr- 
muh and other parts of India. Madras was nndc r 
my charge for 11 yoarsi 

2200. Wliat has lieen the efiect in Madras of 
this system of administration of the forests, us far 
as you have seen? — The GoYcrnmcJit at ^arious 
times have admitted that the Ibrests are in an 
improved condition, and there has been an iu- 
creasing revenue. There has been a great dimi- 
nution of wastage; that Is to say, timber trees 
were formerly cut at 4 loot Irom tli4’ gnMiiid, 
wbereuH now they arc always cut at the lowest 

J iossiblo point. fires arc poinilled in the 

brests: formerly a great deal of woimI was burnt. 
The railway and other public clcjiartmciils re- 
ceive their supply on half-yearly indents, which 
was not tlie case before ; there were great delay .s 
and groat uncertainly as to llu? iiuuUty of the 
wood from want of seasoning. 

2261. Are the forests now in such varying 
stages of growth that they jiromise a regular 
supply of timber? — The promise is improving 
annually. They are systomatically inspcctc<l, 
both by the forest officers and by the revenue 
oflicers, and it is now a department which, 
although in its infancy, is year by year im- 
proving. 

2262. Can you exjdain what the profit of 
cutting down the trees and sclUng them is, 
compared with granting licenses The profit 
apparently is greater from granting licenses, 
because you have less outlay ; but the waste 
under that system was excessive ; it led to the 
destruction of* the forests. 

2263. In what way do you mean there was 
waste ? — There was no cheek on the license holder 


in the old time as to the number of trees he took u,. 
out of the forests, and he was not tied down to cut 
the tree level with the ground; he cut it from m5. 

three to four feet high, sw that the best part of — 

the tree was lost. And frequent foi’ost fires did April 
great damage ; all that is now forbidden. ^^7** 

2264. Apart from these advantages, is it your 
opinion that there is less net revenue derived 
from the trees cut dtiwn and sold, than from tho 
quantity of licenses --1 admit that there may be 
less net revenue by departinental manage.ment, 
for a time at all events. 

2265. But is it your ojiinion that there is, 
however, a groAving improvement in the forests, 

Avhieh is an equivalent to that 1 o.'?h of revenue ? 

—1 consider that there is a very great advantage 
from (lejiarlmental mauageineiit i n ]>r(d<‘,rctice 
t4) the licenses. 

2266. Have any means been taken to estimate 
the out-turn of any of the foresfs under the new 

system, as coinjia-rcd with the old ? I think the 

progress ivporls year by year of the 12 adminis- 
trations, and a n'venue increasing yearly are 
siifficien I evidence us lo (bat. 

2267. Hilt has anyesllmatc been inaclc of thc 
probable ont-lurn oV any of tho forests?—! do 
not-know that 1 eoulil answer that (jurstion : 1 
can sjieak more as lo filant.-iiions, and the cost of 
plantations. Bcforencc was inaihi In the Cnnolly 
]»lanta.tious, whic.h, in the iwelfth year, began to 
pay- back, and cverv year since have juiid an 
excess of reveniu . The \ were, begun in IH12; 
there wa.s an onllay for ihe first 12 year.;, but 
there has h.een an inereasi‘ in r(‘veiuie livery year 
since. 

226.S. Ibit yon are not aware that anylhing 
lik(^ an e.stiinait‘ has Ix^en inmle of the qnan(i(i(>B 
and values?-— -Of jiarticmlar plantation and 

of otlie.rs Ave Jiave siieli eslimates, but ot' (be 
exbanst4‘d forests it. Avould be veny difii<*iill to 
give an estimate. 

22(>9. Has any eslimatt* been made, or any 
attempt a( an estimali*. of tlm reserAcii fore.sls? 

— J could not easily ansAver thal qu<‘s ion. 

227(^ Is there any great ((luinlity of timber 
noAV cut and stonxi in the forests for further 
sale ? — Th<?re 'a nincli gr(*a(er vtiiek of timfier 
taking all the dejAits, than at any previoiifl 
jieriod. 

2271. Keady for sale? — Seasoned and ready 
for sale. 

2272. Have any steps been taken (o make 
roads (o ipen (he forests ?— Tlie, re* is a liberal 
iiUowaiM'ein v\v.r\ Budget for llie iniproiimieiit 
of eoimnunieatious, i'or road.s, for tht‘ blasting 
of rocks in (he streams, a.nd also fo!* Ibnning 
plantations; something 'ik(‘ 20 per cent, 

227.‘>. Do you know whether that i^ inclnde.d 
asjiavl of (he expenses ol’thi' lorcsts, or whether 
il goes (o the expensijs ol’ juililic works? — It is 
]mrely lorest.'<. When within the Ibrest limit, 
it is eniirely forest ex))emljtnr(*. 

2274. You are not in a jio.silion to give ns an 
estimate in figures ot‘ the jirobnlvle Inmva'^e in 
production of t lie forests in Madras, or those that 
have bc^cn under your care? — I can only reler to 
tlie Umiget figure's for ihe, l:ist eight y<::i.r.'> shown ng 
that there has been a steady risii in the reeeipt». 

Although tliyn; has bei'ii also a steady rise in 
expenditure, I belli* ve that that was need Ini on ao 
coiint of the pro vloiifr exhaustion, and will not be 
so great in projiortion prospectively. 

2275, Whatjias boj-m the elfect of the leginla- 
tion for the preservation of the forest^? — There 

r 4 -h was 
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Mr, was an -:\ot in 1865 which was accepted by scrcn against their being shot; they are exceedingly 

S*Ckghom^ of the minor adniiiiistraTions, that i« to say, mica valuable, and arc worth 9 or 10 rupees a day 

M,n. were formed under it in seven of the provinces each when trained. A trained dephant is ccpal 

— — and ndininistralions. That Act imposed penalties to 50 coolies in point of work. 

85 April mischief aiul trespn^s, sanctioned confisca- 2288. Do you think it desirable to let the 
tion of stolen limber and implements, and also elephants run wdld so long as there is forest Ibr 
enacted tliat tlie value of drift timber should be them, or do you approve of kecjniig tliem in the 
credited to Government. It w'as a very simjde cultivated forests? — !No, certainly not. 

Act; the penalties were not severe. 2289. 1 understand you think it is desirable 

2270. Are the forests to any extent rei»lanted, that elephants should be left to grow wild where 

so ns to perpetuate the growth? — livery year there .is w'ild forest for theta? — Yes, and that 

there is a liberal allowance! for replanting, and they should be caught, and not shot, 

the formation of fuel plantatioiiH for railways 2290. Is it that on account of their requiring 
has bc<rome an iinportani duly of forest officers, so many years to grow and re(|ulring so much to 
impo.s(‘d upon tliom by the necessities of the case, keep tliem, you would rather that they grew wild 
but causing great ]>reseiit outlay. than tame? — They rarely breed in the tame 

2277. You hope lo be recouped that, wlicn slate. 

you ciitMlown ihe trees to sell them? — Yes. 2291. Have you at all addressed yourself to 

2278. TIow long do lln^y take growing?— For lb(3 question of the village cultivalion of w’ood, 

fuel of railways and sleamhoats, seven or eight as compared* with the forest cultivation ?— To 
years; but fur limber pnrj)osos, 70 or 80. the general qiieslion 1 have given considcralion 

2279. Tlint would dcjicnd upon the character with refcrcn(»e to the suliject of rainfall and 

of the timher? — Yes. climate ; but village forests wore more under tho 

2280. Have yon bad anything to do with the Board of Kovenne; the forest officers bad only 
forests in the Native States ? — J have on tlirec charge of the reserved and first and second-class 
or four oeeasions drawn nj) leas<‘s by order of forests. 

Goveniment with native eldefs. The Bajuh of 2292. That- is to say, wliorc a einull district of 
Travaneore lias a eoiiservator ol‘diis own, so has forest wjih held in connection with the village, 
the Bajali of Cochin. They have seen the ad- tliat is not treated as coining under the forest 
vantages and have adojited onr system. The dcjiarlment, but is left to the villagers? — Yes, 
smaller bill eliiefs write frequently fur advice, that is hift to the village. 

a\id some of onr rules ha\e been introduced in 229I.h A lul the t*ees they pay for cutting down 
a moj'e or less modi lied form. the wood go Info ordinary revenue ? — They go 

2281. Has anything been done to facilitate tlic into ordinary revenue or local funds. 

cutting d(»wn or (h‘a)ing with Ibetiinbi’r; have 2294. Ihey are not subject to any conser- 
yoTi established any luachinery for the purpose? vnnev ? — Not the village (brests generally. 

— AVe ]iav(‘ been d(!sirous to sujjersede tlie use 229.). Have \<ju considered independently of 
of the axe as much as pitssihh* by the iulr<Mliie- the village fonfsls, the question of the cultivation 
lion oi' the eros<*!-eul saw, aiul oilier a]>pliane.(‘.s. of timber fi»r eaidi village for the purpose of sup- 
bare introduced timher earls, and in that plying ( aeh tract of country with timber ? — That 
way we have he.en aide to carry out inany’])ieees . is a very large (jueslion. ihe forest officers have 
of limbt r Avhlcli otherwise wamld liave 1/een h)sf. been fulJy oecnpied witli tlie largo areas which 
AVe arc desirous to see saw machinery introduced they have had to deal with, and the village truets 
iTKwe k'irgely, for the saving (d'lime ajid labour. did not come ]>n>])crly witKin their duties, 

2282. Has it been used at all fur converting 229(1. Yon have not bi'cii asked, then, by ihe- 
tlic timber*? — AVo have tlie cross-cut iiilru- Government to go into tbe question of the village 
clnee<l ill many of onr forests; but saw* iiiaelii- eiiltivafiun of timber ? — (mly in the way of atl- 
iiery is not so easily introdneed. iVe liave- It in vice and HU])})iying seeds and general rccom- 
one or two jdaees. There arc saw <*ompanies in meiidations, 

Burmah, Bumhay, and Assam, AVe encourage 2297. Do you know whether that has liecn 
ilniii and send wood tu them. 'J'hen* arc also jmrsiied at all in iMadraa? — The Board of 
£?aw-mills in the Jbinjaul» at Madhajiorc. Jievianie have held out iiidueements to villagers 

228;>. Are those private ?— For tlie mnsl part to jdant lopes and groves by giving land rent- 
jirivale. Aladhaiiore is a Govenuneiit one, and free for a certain number of years, and iu 
tlierc may lie one or two otbers. eome eases advaiKU'.s ibr wtIIs. They have been 

2284. Do the Gov(?rninejit undertake the con- exceedingly anxious to extend the topes and vil- 
versiun <»f the wood also in saw-mills? — In lage forests. 

general they jirefer transferring it t(» the com- 2298, Do you consider that great increase of 
panics. wealth and other ad vantages would x^csbU from 

2285. And all tlie exjienses of managing this the village cultivation of timber as compared 
machinery appears in the aceonnts of the cx- with keeping up tracts of forest? — They culti- 
penses ol tlie loro sis ?- -In the ease of lln.^ Madha- vato fruit trees more, and other wood sufficient 

i iore saw-mill it is conmelcd with the Barcc for their own wants; they do not look forward 
)(>ab ( 'anal. T do not think that any saw-mill to jiroviding for the next generation, 
appears in Ihe Forest J'lsUraate. 2299. Do you consider that any great advan- 

2286. lias the administration of tlie forests tages would result from the villagers cultivating 
tended to decrease the wild animals to any a certain quantity of timber ?— I think it ^ 
extent ? — Elephants are becoming very scarce in highly desirable both for their own use and for 
Southern Inuia. They Jiave been extremely climatic considerations. 

valuable to the forest department. Every year 2300. AVhatdo you think would be the general 
they are fewei*, and consequently wc are the more efllect of village cultivation, not in large areas but 
anxious for saw machinery. in small areas? — AVc see that to some extent in 

2287. A'^ou do not mean that you wish to sec the North AV cst, and in the Punjabi great in- 
tlie wild cleihantR only ? — No, but 1 was always cluoemenls arc being held out ; but the extraor- 
dinary 
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. ^ipary pressure for wood, on account of the new 
^railways, has led to a diminution; the villagers 
haTO been induced to sell their trees. 

2301. What are the effects that you see or 
would anticipate from the diffused cultivation by 
village communities of timber and wood ? — The 
good effects would be to improve the climate, 
and supply the wants of the people. 

2302. In what respect is the climate improved? 
— ^'fhere is more moisture in the air from the 
presence of trees, less suffering from the hot 
wdnds, and less desiccation of the ground. 

2303. Do you think that it would be more 
beneficial if the Government, instead of kee|>ing 
up an enormous establishment to teach others, or 
to manage these £frcat forc.sie, M ere to apply this 
establishment to the village cultivation or general 
cultivation of wood and timber? -It is a little 
difficult to see how the forest officers could di- 
rectly teach the villagers. The forests under 
the care of our officers arc donuircated reserves. 
There is a constant and lirisk demand for wood, 
which they are scarcely able to meet sometimes. 

2304. I>ut have any ^feps been taken by the 
Government to uviJl tlieinsclves of your know- 
ledge and expericiioe, to communicate that know- 
ledge and cx])eriei]ce to the agricultural ]io[)ula- 
tion of the country? — Yes; I may say that we 
have been frequently cuininunicntod with In 
order to assist the villagers, but not hy dlrc.ct 
management ; their land is not under our control. 

2305. lias any information been given to them 
as to the jiroper mode of groiijiiug trees togelber, 
and the j>ropcr mode of cultivating them? — 
Circuhirs in the vernacular liavc been circulated 
by the collectors and civil officers, recommending 

articular trees for particular soils, and the agri- 
ortlcultural societies of the different j)rovinccB 
have distributed seeds. Some of the wealthier 
zemindars have done a good deal, and they take 
a pride in having trees. 

2306. Have you seen any of the uood cultiva- 
tion or timber cultivation in Oude? — I have been 
at Lucknow, but >vas only there for t\v(» days, 

2307. Do you know whether Oude is considered 
in jidvaiice of all the rest of India in it.s cultiva- 
tion of wood? — Trees grow well there. 

2308. Do you know that there has been a 
m6re systematic village cultivi»tir)n of wood in 
Oude than in any j)art of India? — T have been 
told so. 

2309. .Do you know whether there is any re- 
port on that cultivation that is applicable to the 
rest of India?— I think that there is a report 
upon the groves and tojies in Oude printed re- 
cently. 

23l0i You have not had the opportunity of 
visiting tliem ?—! have only seen them in passing 
through. 

2311. Did it strike you as being sujierior cul- 
tivation? — It is a climate favourable to the 
growth of trees, os compared with the Punjab. 

2312. Is it that the trees tend to produce the 
climate, or Is the climate there without the trees ? 
~The climate is there with the trees. 

2313. Do you anticipate, from the general sys- 
tem that you have been describing, that in future 

ears the produce of the forests, as far as you 
uow, will be greater than it has been ? — I think 
that it will go on steadily increasing. I am con- 
fident it will 

2814. Can you form any estimate of the rate 
of the increase, or the character of the increase? 
think that the rate of the present increase 
0 . 59 . 


will continue. I have no data for saying that it 
will be largoi*, although I expect it will. 

2315. Do you think tliat the increase that we 
have been inmrmed of is due to any special cir- 
cumstances, such as the demand for wood for the 
construction of the railways, or any other special 
circumstances, or that it is the natural increase 
and rc-produetiveucrts of the forests? — I think it 
is from the pro<liictivene8s of tlie forests, which 
had been entirely negloeted, ami their resources 
not brought to account, as well as from tlic in- 
creased demand for constructive material. 

231 G. But wdial I am asking you i.s wlicthcr 
the increase results from the improved growth, 
or whether it is that in the construction of the 
railways there has been a general soandiiiig out 
of the trees capable of being cut by going very 
deep into the forests all over the coiiutry* where 
the railways have extended? — Theie has, no 
doubt, been an excessive j)res8uro upon llie 
forests, hy reason of the formation of the rail- 
ways. Forest produce has bcf^ome valuable and 
enhanced in price, and the demand is certain to 
continue. Botli causes have tended to increase 
the revenue. 

2317. Would that be ])robably due t»> the fact 

that the jwiee is enhanced from the diminuiion (ff 
timber? — I think not. 1 think It is from the 
cause that you inoniionod, tlie great deinand for 
wood, but also from the enhanced value of all 
minor forest jwoduce. , ^ 

2318. What <lo you mean by minor forest pro- 
duce?- 1 mean if urns, dyes, oils, lacs, bees’-wax, 
&c., which were formerly not brought to account 
at all. I anticipate considerably increased reve- 
nue from these sources. 

2319. Do the Government now make a charge 
for collecting these prodinds out of the iorests? 
— Formerly any nerson brought away ivory or 
bcc.s -wax or anything that he chose from the 
forest; now in most Provinces they are put up 
to auction. 

2320. You moan that the right to collect in a 
limited area is put up to auction ? — Yes ; always 
in a very small area, so as to j>rovent inono]>oly. 

2.321. So that each purchaser eoulil work on 
the ground that he purchased ! — Yes. 

2.322. Gauyou give us any idea of the increase 
of revenue arising from the selling of all these 
jietly forcslal rights? — It has hecii very consider- 
able in certain parts. In the North West Pro- 
vinces, T cannot trust myself with the figures, 
hut 1 kiioM' it has been very large, BOiucthiftg like 
70,000 riipc(^s last year. Also in Oude and 
Central Provi n ees, 

2.323. Do you anticipate tliat that kind of 
revenue will increase ? — I do. 

2.324. From being under Government control? 
— From being brought under Government control, 
skilful management, and systematic direction. 

2325. Sir D. fy^cdrMmni,~\ I suppose .at the 
time when the attention of the Govermnciit was 
first directed to the forests, denudation had gone 
on to such an extent that there was not only a 
great scarcity of timber and fuel, but the climate 
was being seriously affected?— Yes, the climate 
was being seriously affected in my opinion and 
in that tif many others. The subject was taken 
up by the "British Association several years ago, 
and there have been different rejiorts on it. 

2326. The rainfall bad diminished very con- 
siderably, and the climate was becoming more 
arid? — There was reason to believe so. 

2327. I understood you to say that, in 1855, 
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the Well.'ii^on Barriicks at Jackatalla were at a 
stanclstill fiom the waiitoftiinberlorbeama /~Ye8* 

2328. 1 do aot quite understand that, because 
I have seen inyselr, in that same neighbourhood, 
nmny trees which must, have been quite fit for 
timber at that date ; can you explain that cir- 
cumstance ? — They wanted largo teak timber 
for the Wellington Barracks, and had very great 
difficult)* in obtaining it seasoned, and bringing 
it up from below. 

2329. Then, how were the barracks ultimately 
completed r — They were completed by special 
arrangements; timber carts were prepared, 
and logs were brought fretn the oilier side of the 
Neilglicrries. 

2330. Then with regard to planting, I should 
like t(» know what kinds (tf trcc» have been chiefly 
planted*? — The first teak plantHtion of magnitude 
,was that conimenced by the late Mr. Conolly, in 
Malabar in 1842, now a very large and flourishing 
plantation, which is paying its (^XJlcnse8 and a 
great deal more. Subsequently we have planted* 
saiidabw(u»d in Mysore, inah<»giuiy in llengal, 
red saniiders and (>ther trees in Madras. Every 
year n I'cr-ccntage of inc(im(‘ is devoted to 
planting. 

2331. Do you plant any deodar? — In the intra- 
inontaiie valleys of the Ilinialnya, it has been 
planted. 

2332. Docs eiuebona come under your depart- 
meiiJi^? — That is medicinal ; its introduction has 
been a great success, but that, is not in my de- 
partment. 

2333. Do you consider that there is at ]ireaent 
under timl>cr a sufficient extent of land for 
climatic jnirjioses? — I think that we arc in a 
nmre fhvouralde <M)nditioii than we were 10 years 
ago; the wooded crests of the, ghats are jire- 
served, and fin* fringcB of the water-courses are 
fipeeially preserved by orders fnan tlie (iovernor 
General ami Secretary of Slate. Kiiles have 
been adi»]jte<l, (bat forests at certain beiglits are 
not to be (lemided, with relcreiice to tbo canal 
iiTigatiou below. 

233*1. 1 suppose that even if the forest depart- 
ment were a losing eoneeru, so far as revenue is 
concerned, it w (mid sli 1 be necessary for climatic 
purposes to maintain it ? — 1 consider that llie 
Eoresi Dcpfirtiiient does great service altogether 
indejieiulent of revenue. 

233:’). I’licii witli rcfgard to the wild elephants, 
does tlie capture of w ild elcpliants in any pari ot 
India cmistitiiU; a function of the hon est Depart- 
ment ? — It has once or twice been entrusted to 
forest olficers, wlio irom ibeir posiliou were 
specially able t() jierform this duty. 

233(). Is there any probability of their soon 
becoming extinct if not protected? — ! think that 
they ar(‘ rajfidly deereusing in number In the 
Madras .l*rosi(lency. 

2337. Do y(ni consider thattlu^ mischief whkh 
they do, wdien in a wild state, w’ill be more tluin 
made up by the services which they perform when 
Cttiitiirod and trained? — It is only the unruly 
male elephant that dues tlu? mischief, the female? 
seldom do any. 

2338. 1 nuaiu mischief to the young timber ? 
— The Riijah of Travancore and the Bajah of 
Cochin preserve their elephants with great care. 
On the other Jiand, our legislation hae generally 
tended towards destroying them. 

2339. The point that 1 want to inquire into is, 
whether that is not a mistaken policy?—-! con»- 
sider it so. 


2340. Mr. DieAm/fon,] Does the Government 
insure any crops of timber?— No; but it tak^s. 
very great precautions to prevent fire. 

2341. Mr. JJowrAe.] When jmrt of the forest 
is cut down, is that part planted immediately, or 
is only a portion of it jdimted? — In Malabar 100 
acres of teak forest are planted every year, and 
400 acres in Burmab, and that is done in a com- 
pact form ; hot in the part which wa« cut imme- 
diately before, but on a site previously selected. 

2342. Of course wdlh regard to deodar, when 
you out them down, if y^u want moru trees to 
grow again, you have got to jdant them ; is that 
HO with regard to teak, or will it grow from 
stuinjis ? — Teak grows from stump shoots. 

2343. So that it is not necessary io plant them? 
— It is not essential, but they are Hcldorn so 
straight and so good when they grow in that 
way. 

23*14. Sir D. PfW/Mmrn.J But T suppose 
that all these trees will grow Irom seeds?— Yea; 
we propagate them by sowing every year. 

2345. Mr. Bffar/t,] Whattimlicr chiefly grows 
in the Madras Presidency ?— There are a great 
variety of useful woods ; those which are most 
esteemed next to teak, are black wood, or roso- 
xvood, satin wood, and ebony; and 1 could give 
a long Hsl of native names. 

23)40. Teak is the most profitable ? -By far 
the most valuable. 

2347. Before the organisation of the depart- 
mental maiuigcmcnt could the sysicra of licenses 
have Ixicn maintained to the same extent that it 
has been ; tliat is, (a>uld t he same profits have 
l)een realised continuously? — Not eoniinuously, 
beeaiivse the forests were nearly exhausted. 

2348. And they W(u*(^ getting more exhausted 
('v<M*y year ?— Rapidly. 

2.‘D9. Mr. J 1 understood you that no 

liccmses were granted now in first-class forests, 
sucIj as teak forests ?— No. 

2350. But I sn]>pi)sc that, in the other forests 
there are licenses granted ? — Ihcrc anj, hut in a 
modified form. The trees are, marked and the 
numb(‘js are carefully (diccked. 

2351. ^Vc look upon Jhc^e forests as a Govern- 
numt cs1at(> ; of (^ours(f we know lliat timber may 
be very rec^klcswly and improperly sold if [lorsons 
are very hardly pressfxl for money, and therefore 
it is very imjiortant to sliow how the revenue is 
olitained', in the ac(M»ui)ts of India are the items 
separated in thifl way that you can tell how much 
is produced by the (iovc'rnniont selling timber, 
and boxv inuidi is obtained by the Government 

ranting licenses? — There are, I think, nine 

cads of revcmuc. Tiie main one is that of sell- 
ing timber. In the ditferent provinces there are 
different sources of reveinie such as the minor 
forest produce that 1 spoke of. In Burmah there 
is the duty on timber from b(. 7 oiid the boundaries. 
In some cases, Scinde for instance, there is the 
pasturage of cattle in the forests under certain 
restrictions, camels, sheep, and goats, which pay 
a small sum for so piany montha’ pasturage. 

2352. And so much, I suppose, is put down for 
licenses?— Yes. , 

2353. Now, from your having taken a scien- 
tific interest in forests, of course these items of 
expenditure would at once give you a clue as to 
whether the forests were being uueconomically 
and recklessly managed. .If, for instance, one 
year you suddenly found that there was a very 
great amount put down more than usual for the 
selling of Ucenses, yoi| would begin to think tl^t 
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Ootemment was using up its forest resourcos too 
quiclcly^ would you not ?— Yes. 

2354. Tlierefore you tljink that that is emi- 
nently a thing, so far as revenue considerations 
are ooncorned, to look into ? — I consider that the 
license system is, on the whole, olycctionable, and 
should bo reduced to a ininiimun. 

2355. But you consider, looking into the re- 
lative amount of these items, the particular thing 
which the department of revenue ought carefully 
to scnitiuisc, in order to give an idea how the 
profits are made ?— It is part of the working plan. 

2356. So far as revenue is concerned?-- Yes. 

2357. You would be, perhaps, Bijri>rised to 
hoar that there is no such record of tlmse items 
kept at the India Office? — The items are fur- 
ni^ed by each conservator to tlie Govenunent 
of India, and they arc included in the budg(?t 
estimate drawn up there. 

2358. You alluded to tlie fact that the Rajah 
of Travoncore was managing his forests very 
carefully ; but should you say that he inanamnl 
them as well as our Government forests?— lie 
has a Euro))Gan conservator, who is in continual 
correspondence with the Urltish oflicers. 

^2359. Has that European conservator worked 
through the agency of European assistants, or of 
native assistants? — He is a German. 

2360. Whom does he employ under him ? — 
One or two Europejuis, and the rest are nativcH, 
I think. 

2361. 'fhen lie does not employ so large aj»ro- 
portion of Europeans us we do? — No, being a 
native ruler. 


2362. Have you over, as a mere matter of 
revenue, looked into the comparative expense of 
managing those forests that you say are as well 
managed under native agency as ours are, com- 
pared with the exiiease of managing our own 
.forests? — No ; I was fully occufiied with my own 
duties. 

2363. I supjiose there is no possibility of ob« 
taiiiing an estimate of the revenue and exjiendi- 
ture lu the case of* the Travancore, so as to 
compare it with the revenue and expenditure in 
our own cusc ?— 1 should iloubt if it l»e published 
in detail. 

2.364. Do you think that, the aggregate would 
be? — The Travancore (jovcrnincnt piiblisli every 
year a brief of their finances. 

2365. With regard to the Government forests; 
it appears that the expenditure aniouiils, J think 
it was stated, to 80 per cent, of tlic revenue ; do 
you know whether in those Budget statements in 
Travancore the cxjiensc of managing the forests 
is 80 per cent, of the revenue? — 1 do not 
know. 

2366. Do you think you could furnish the 
Committee witli a copy of the Budget which is 
annually laid before Travancore ; do you think 
that is a document which could bo obtained?- I 
do not know if it is procurable, 

2367. They will have a copy probably at the 
India Office ' — Possibly. 

2368. You of course, as a scientific man , think 
that certain duties connected with forest manage- 
ment, require a very high hind of training ; a man 
should be a botanist, for instance ? — Yea. 
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23(1!). Sir PJijthuistfuic,’] The quostions I 
am going to pnt to yon will l»c for the purpose of 
elucidating the various descriptions of useful 
woods which it may be practicalde to grow with 
profit in the (loveniment fiucsts, niul to know 
whether your attention has been directed to 
them; .( will begin with sill: will you kindly 
dcs(?ribe the nature of the sal wood and where it 
IS found ? — The Piil wood is ibimd in that large 
tr:ie>l;, the Terai of the Jlinialaya wliicb is 
marked r(‘d on the map, ami cxtemls from 
Assam to the Kangra vullev. Tliis belt of sill 
is broadest in the east, and liecoines narrower 
as WT jiroc.ecd north-west; the northern limit is 
bctw'een llie Sutlej and the Bcas: tltc .southern 
near Vizagiipatam. 

2 . 770 . .Wliat size does the sal attain to? — The 
ml attains a very large size in the forests of Oiide 
and of the Terai. It gnovs very close ; it j)ropa- 
gatc.s itself in a manner differciil from other trocs : 
the seeds fall viviparous Into the ground, eo that 
tliere is comparatively little tr(;uble iii the. ma- 
nagement of the sill forests. In fact, ])lanting 
is not rcijuirod as in other forests. Tlic tree 
is qot easilj exterminated. 

2371. To wdiat use is it applied ? — Sal w^ood is 
used for engineering purposes, for ship building, 
and very extensively for Iioiise building in 
Upper India. 

2.372, It takes some time seasoning, docs it 
not ? — It tiik(?s a long time to season, and is vciy 
peculiar in its behaviour ; it becomes svasoned 
after a course of yiiars, but if afterwards floated 
down, it absorbs water and gains Aveight as no 
other wood, that I am .aware of, docs. 

2 . 373 . Does that ojicr.atc to clelcrifw.ite the 
quality of the wood ? — I liavc no special facts to 
give on tliat point. 

2374. Is it peculiarly liable to the attacks of 

the white ant? — It is liable to the attackei of 
certain insects. • 

2375. Then we come to teak ; far aa you 
can compute, what quantity of teak may you 
Tiavc in the forests ? — Teak is by far the most 

valuable of all Indian wfoods. The great supply 
of ttjak is in British Biirmah^ and beyond the 
frontier, and in the forests of Malabar and 


Canara. Tliore is teak also in the Central 
Provinces, but eoniparativoly of small growth. , 

237(). Is there teak in the Nerbiidda forests? 
— There is teak in the Nerbudda Ibrests. 

2377. lIoAv early does teak come to maturity 

to be iiHcful ? — 3'bo first-clasH teak, for ship 
building, comes to maturity in from 70 to 80 
years. « 

2378. And for house building ? — For house 
building, (here is a ready sale for the thinnings 
in 20 years. 

237!). It groAvs very readily, does It not? — It 
is noAv found to grow very readily. We have 
one largo plantation in Malabar, and I am happy 
to suy that jdiinting ojieratious to a large extent 
arc (lecidcd uinm in British Buriuah, above 
Rangoon, and clsewlicre. 

2380. The forests had been v(?ry mucb 
destroyed before tlicy camC under your super- 
intern I ence, had they not? — Very much ex- 
hausted. 

2381. They were subjected to a system which 
] tliink is called kumari cultivation, is it not?— 
Yes. 

2382. Wliat is called in Ceylon, “ Chceiia”? — 
You. 

2383. Will you describe that sjrstem? — That 
system of cultivation Avas a cutting down and 
burning of the forfests to obtain one year’s crop 
of millet, or some inferior grain ; of course it was 
very Avasteful. 

2384. That, I understand, has been put a stop 
to ? — In all the suiierior forests it is strictly for- 
bidden. 

2385. And is there any system by which those 
lands, which are being subjected to the kumari 
cultivation, are being planted up ? — ^When they 
are favouraifiy situated as regards rivers and 
roads, the Forest Dei)artmcut attempts the 
restoration. 

2386. Are those lands under the superb*^ 
tondcncc of the head man of the district) and 
rather under their care ; arc they answerable m 
in any degree for preventing their invasion by 
cattle, and robbery by th6naiives?—0^e Forest 
Department and the revenue authorities 
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t^^ther. They are intimately blended; they 
initat ?.o>^meratc. 

2387. If I recollect rightly, the East India 
Company had an officer stationed at Cochin for 
the purpose of collecting teak to build men-of- 
war at Bombay ? — lie was a timber agent. 

2388. And latterly it became ho difficult to 
obtain timber of the description that was re- 
quired, that after the building of tbe last line of 
battle ship built at Bombay, the agent was 
withdrawn, jind for some years, until your de- 
partment was created, the forests were j)racti- 
cally unattended to ? — Tliat is ho, 

2389. Now, with regard to sandal wood, is 
there Btill a considerable supply of sandal wood ? 
— Sandalwood is confined in itsgrowtli to the 

S teau of Mysore and the adjoining country. 

ere ifl a very large quantity, yielding an annual 
revenue of between one and two lacs, between 
10,000/. and perhaps 15,000/. to the Mysore 
State. There is some also in British territory, 

2390. Docs tH)t tl»e growtli of sandal wood ex- 
tend as far as to Coorg? — Yes; and some part 
of the Salem eolleetoraic. 

2391. And as far north as North Canara? — 
Yefi. 

2392. 1 think you stated that tlierc was a con- 
sidcrablo revenue derlve;d fnmi sandal wood ? — 
Yes. 

239.3. Are Ihorc any niciisures taken for llie 
projiagation of siindal wfjod ? — Bhinlat lons 
havte been formed within the hist lew years which 
arc being oxtt*ridol auuiuilly. 

2394, Is that a very slow-growing wood? — It 
reaches maturity in about 20 years; it is a snudl 
tree. 

2395. But it is of value for the extracting of 
esHential oil, is it not, in its earlier stages ? --Ves, 
it is sold by woiglit. 

239(i. But in its younger or earlier slate it is 
useful for the extraetion of esK<‘ntial oil, Is \{ 
not? — It is; the chips, fragments, and saw- 
dust arc all used for the e\tt';;etion of oil, 

^97. Then there in no dlflicull Y in ])ro]tnga1- 
ing that to any extent? — ft*is being }»ropagated 
successfully in Mysore and t'oiinbeton'. 

2398. Then with regard 1(» blaek-wood, how 
does that stiiiid ! — Black-wood stainls second in 
point of value alter teak as a timber tiee on the 
Malabar coast, and j)robaldy in Biinnah also. 
It is of great value for ordnance ]»iir])ose8, for 
house hiiihling, and for carved furniture in 
Bombay ; and it is iini)orted into tliis country by 
several cabinet-inaUera. 

2399. Chin it be supplied in large size?— It 
can be obtained of large size, ns large us teak. 

2400, Has any effort been made for llu* pro- 
pagation of blaok-\voo(l ? — It is now planted in 
the same situation and often alongside <if the 
teak. 

2401. Then what do you say as to ebony ?— 
Ebony is a tree of great value ; it is also sold 
by weight; the black-heart-wood only is sold, 
and it is exporMtd to some little extent to tliis 
country as a fancy wood. 

2402 ► Can the cultivation of ebony be cx- 
t^ded? — It can be; but it has not yet been 
found necessary. 

2403, It requires very many years before it 
can be proiierly cultivated? — Yes. 

2404. Then there are large plantations of 
tdunchona ? — The chiuchona cultivation has been 
a xoxiuirkablc success on the Neilgherry Hills^ 
Parjeeling, in Ceylon, and elsewhere. 


2405. It 18 of extremely rapid growth ? — It 
is, 

2406. And at three or four years old it is ca- 
pable of producing the bark of commerce ? — The 
Dark of commerce is obtained at an early age. 

. 2407. Then is it not a fiict that the leaves 
are of great value jih a febrifuge? — It expected 
that the leaves n»ay yield a fchriluge to the 
inaHHCs ; the alkaleid will he extracted in large 
quantities IVom the bnrk. 

2408. lou are propagating the chinchona to a 
great extent?— The cultivation is i)cing ex- 
tended by forest olficers, but the introduction 
was not originally by the Forest I)(q)arlincnt. 

2409. The inlro(hi?tion was in consequence of 
Mr. Marklnim’s researehes on the sIoj»t‘s <if the 
Andes, was it not?— Yes, he was the introducer. 

2410. Have ))nvatc individuals taktm to tl»e 
cultivation of chinchona? — There an' nninerons 
plantations being raised by ])rivate enterprise. 

2111. And lias it aflccted the value of quin- 
ine? — It is conlidcnfly oxjiceled tliat it will do 
Ho; lliero lias not been time yet. 

24^2. Has tlu^ manufa(‘ture of quinine ever 
Iici'D undertaken in India ? — Yes. I'hcrc is a 
scientific chemist, a (juinologlst (Mr. Broughton), 
at present engaged in extrneting the alkaloid. 

241.‘k Wht?ni is he placed?— At OoUicamund, 
on llie Ni'ilghcrrics. 

2414. \VMial extent of chinchona nniy tln*re ho 
on the Ncilgherrics ? -I liclieve at least 2,tK)() 
a,(‘n‘S. ( )1 this 1,2(K) acres l)elong to (lovc^rn- 

incnt. 

241, j. Are th<^ ]»lautatlon8 upon the Icvid, or 
are they on the slopes? — Thi*y are in various 
directions, cliietly to the tvest. 

241(1. On the Hi>apara. siile ? - - I'es, cliietly on 
the slopes looking towards A\'yiuid. 

2417. To wliat altitude do they reaidi? 'fhe 
diflereiit sj)ecli*s gi’osv at diflerent elevations; the 
higher nhqies aii* tin* most sultahh*. 

2418. ^riicy jirodiice the alkaloid most ?- 

2419. Then yon anti(*ipale very gri'at advan- 
tages and jiro lit. from the extension of the ehin- 
cliona enllivafion? — (ireut h(‘nefit to tJie masst's 
from tin* Jiieilitv oi’ (4>laining this /’ehriinge, 

2420. I’oii h.'ive no doubt that it is now siifli- 
cieiitly startl'd to maki* its ow’n way as an ai’ticlc 
i»l euilivation ? — doubt wliatcviu’. 

2421. With regard tt> hamlioo, there arc various 
varieties of hainhoo, are there not ? — There are 
a eonsiderahle miiiiber of .‘•jajeies. ^ 

2422. Hien? is llie Bangoon liamhoo »)f vfry 
great size, large enough for buckets and various 
other uses of that sort ? — ^Yee. 

2123. And what is called the she-hamboo, 
w hich is the most eommoii I supixiso, and there 
is wlial is erroneously eall(?d tne lie-bamboo, 
which is a ditlcrent spei'ies? — Yes, anil Is espe- 
cially used for handles of ling spears and lance 
shafts. 

2424. AVill yon describe tlie different species 
of bamboo that can he brought to eonimercial 
value?— There arc at least sevdn or eight speiaca 
w hich are used for various |mrposes of domestic 
economy, for scaling ladders ami niaxiy other 
purpoHCH. 

2425. In fact it is next to the cocoa nut, I 
suppose, the •most valuable wood in India for 
iiniverHal pusjKJSCs? — For the natives of the 
country there are an infinite variety of uses to 
which it may be appliecU 

2426. Tlyp he-hamboo is a peculiarly useful 
wood, is itnot ? — It is much valued. 

Q 3 2427. It 
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2427. It combines toughness and durability, 
Willi cxtiTioc lightness? ~ Tes. 

24 2S. Then there are rattans ?— They grow 
in great abundance in the forests of Malabar. 

2429. That is a species of bamboo, is it not? 
— It IS a Hjiccies of ]>alm, the stem ot which runs 
along the ground. 

24:.H). And for what lengths? — Great lengths; 
80 t(» 100 feet or more. 

24111. That is a product of very great value? 
— It is a product of considcirable value. 

2432. 'rhero is a very large trade in rattans 
from the Straits of Singajioro to China ; it forms 
a very valuable article of export ? — It does. 

2433. Then there is the larger rattan, which Is 
commonly used for walking sticks, that is also 
found in the forests there? — Yes; the Calamna 

roto'iHj, 

2434. It is a larger description of rattan, and 
is eoiisiilerably exported, is it not ?— Yes. 

2 1 3, 1. Do the (Government derive any revenue 
from rattans ? — It is at jiresent small. 

243b. Is it not the case that the Malay chiefs 
dtuive ti (considerable revenut* from graujing the 

t )rivil(cge of (cutting rattans in tlieir forests? — I 
fclieve it is so; that is in the Straits* Settle- 
ment, and not under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Department. 

2437. 1 suppose it would be worth the Go- 
vernment’s wuil(‘ to give licenses in the same 
way 1 believe rattans will eventually become 
a larger ai‘tie.le of trade. 

2438. Tlion cassia lignea exists to a consider- 
ablt? extent in tlie Malalmr forests, does it not ? 
— Y'es. That is an inferit)r variety of bark re- 
sembling cinnamon in smell and appearance. 

243fk Is til (TO any revenue (lerived from 
that?— There is a small r(? venue derived from 
it ; it comes under the head of minor forest 
produce. 

2440. Dut it figures prc'.ity extensively in the 
items of llu' jirovince of Malabar, docs it not ? — 
It does. 

2441. And if the attention of the Government 
was turned tothal , some revenue might be derived 
from it ? — I believe so. 

2442. Does wild cinnamon exist in IIjosc 
forests?- ftdo(»s. 

2443. Is it cut to any advantage? — There is 
not inucb soli] at present, but for all such 
articles tbere is a coining demand. 

2444. .Then c.ardainoms exist pretty exten- 
iively in the Malabar forests ? — They exist 
spontaneously in the jungles where irnffee planters 
have settled; in Coorg and Wyriaad there is a 
coiisiderabh'. cultivation of cardamoms, and re- 
venue Is denved from them. 

244/5. Is there an export duty on carda- 
moms ? — There is an export duty of 200 rupees 
per cwt. ; and 40 riip(;es j>er cwt. of bastard car- 
damoms. 

2440. Are th(;y gathered by license, or in 
wliat way does tbe revenue accrue to the Go- 
vernment? — The Rajah of Travancore derives 
revenue fnun cardamoms ; we have hitherto 
allowed the natives to collect them pretty much 
without, supervision. In Coorg the jungles arc 
farmed out. 

2447. But the cardamoms forfa no inconsider- 
able item in the revenues of Trawancorc ? — That 
is so. 

2448. 4 hat is another minor source of revenue 
to which wc may look ? — Certainly. 

2449. Then pepper?— Pepper is a .natural 


prc^uct of the Maiabar forests, and a 'great 
article of commerce ; the collection of pepper kas 
been under the civil authorities ; most of tfie 
pepper jungles in Malabar are private property'^ 

2450. But that is also a source of revenue ?— 
It is. 

2451. Then with regard to bark for taimingi 
are there atiy w^oods that produce good bark for 
tanning ?-7- There ate several ; the tanners ore 
supplied by various BiJ0(5ie8 of Cassia, and tliere 
is no doubt that tanning materials arc ibund in 
abundance. 

2452. The Government used to tan their own 
accoutrements, did they not ? — Y^cs. 

2453. The system was stopped from motives of 
economy, was it not? — Y'ew, 

2454. But the leather was perfectly good ? — 
1 believe the leather is good in some parts of 
India. The great heat is not favourable to tan- 
ning in the south, but at Meerut in the North 
West Provinces tanning is very auoceseful, , 

2455. What are the woods that produce the 
most tanning? — Various species of cassia and 
acacia, {rassia uariculata, acacia catevku), and 
other Bj)ccies, 

245fi. Arc those trees capable of reproduc- 
tion ?~ Certainly. 

2457. And does tbe bark contain a Huffioiant 
(jinintily of tanning inateiialH to make it an arti- 
cle of commercial value for th(^. use of tairhers 
in this (a)unti*y ? — The native leather inercbants 
remove under pcirmits from forest officers ifi cer- 
tain pbu^os the bark of trees marked out for the 
purpose. ; (diicfly the cassia aurimlata and the 
acacia cutcahit, 

245S. Does gutta percha exist in any of the 
forests of India ?— Gutta perulm was discovered 
in the forests near Singapore, by Doctor Mont* 
gomejT, and I lie forests there have been, I un- 
derstand, very much reduced. Caoutchouc and 
gums of similar pi'opertiee arc found largely in 
Assam. 

2459. Have you taken aiw measures for the 
purjiose of tlic cultivation of the gutta pengha or 
the caoutchouc ?— »Vcry recently rules have been 
laid down for tbe periodical tapping of oaotttr 
clionc trees in Assam, that care should be taken 
not to ovc^rtax the production of the forests. 

24()(), Then there is a product in ludia very 
much used as a substitute tor pitch, called dam- 
mcr; what does that come from? — ^Dammer is 
yielded fixmi various species of the wcKuI^il 
family, 

24(>1. Is dammer tlie basis of any other 
varnislu^s or pi{^ments that are used in this coun- 
try? — Y'ce; it is used by the varnish makers. 

24G2. Arc there any valuable gums in the 
forests of India ? — ^Therc is gum gambogd, gum- 
kino, and many other species. Those are the 
two host known for medicinal purposes, and for 
dyeing. Kino is used in caheo printing, and 
gamboge is a pigment and a medicine. 

2463. Are there any trees in India, the pro- 
ducts of which produce vegetable colours r — 
There are several dye stuffs in addition to those 
which luive been mentioned. 

2464. Resembling logwood ? — Yes, there is 
tlie chay-root, and there are other species. 

2465. All of whbb might be turned to aooottnt 
under the Forest Department? — ^TCes. 

2466. With regartl to honey, there is e very 

large produotiDn of honey in me forests^ is there 
not?— A very Jarip prcrfttctm honey :and 
bees- wax. . . 
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^ Thisii ifl j;enerally sought for, I thiuk, 

by tho Sboriginal tribes? — res, the Hill tribes* 

2468« I suppose tliiit they have a sort of titu- 
lar rij^hts over the forests for the pursuit of 
ibam ? — They have never been interfered with 
in their prcsciriptive rjight to collect honey. 

2460, And perhaps ft would not be politic to 
interfere with those aborigiuiil tribes? — The 
native chiefs levy a tribute on wild honey and 
beos-wax, but we\lo not. 

2470. What is your opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of obtaining some revenue fnnn tliut 
source might require consideration by the 
local officers, if* there was a small number of 
natives and a large quantity of wax ; but if 
there was only a small quantity, I Bhi>uld con- 
sider it would not be worth while to intcrfcj’c. 

2471. I'hp pimento has been introduced into 
India, has it not? — Vee.- 

2472. Ilow dcK.*s it answer ?--[t has only beeu 
int];pduced very sparingly on the western coast, 
into Travancorc and (Jochin. 

2473. The result lias been favourable, lias it 
not? — It is only grown in gardens, and not sulli- 
cicntly for commerce. 

2474. Is the bread-fruit tree cullivatoAl? - It 
is cultivated and grows well on the western 
coast. 

2475. That is more a garden tree also, is it 
not?— Yes. 

2476. Tlien there is the bctcl-iiut tree? — The 
betel-nut tree comes entirely under the collect t>rs 
as a cultivated ]»lant; the cocoa-nut and betel- 
palm belong to the land revenue. 

2477. But are there not many situations in 
the low ranges of hills where the l>ctcl nut 
would grow profitably? — Certainly, but that 
would not (*.omc under the Forest iicpiirtmciit, 
but under the land revcTiue* 

2478. Hut If it was plan led in the grounds 
that -were umho’ the jurisdnitiou of the Forest 
Department, it would then come under that de- 
partment, 1 suppose? —It would pay land-tax 
and ispino. under the eollcctors, 

2479. Still it eaii be cultivated to considerable 
advantage ? — ('ertainly. 

2480. It is a most valuable tree ? — Yes. 

2481. The cocoa-nut tree exists entirely cm 
private UtiJids? — Yes. 

2482. The lands on whicli it can grow arc en- 
tirely private property ? — Yes. 

2483. Is that the case with regard to the 
palmyra tree ? — The palmyra tree also does not 
come under the Forest Dciiartiuent. 

2484. It. is an extremely useful wood and 
resists the action of the sea for many years, does 
it not?— It is much used for rafters of houses 
and other {mrposcs. 

2485. And also for fishing stakes and harbour 
staging, and other purposes of that sort? — Yc^. 

2486. Then there is a very useful tree, which 
1 understand is coming into very groat use, the 
caauarina? — Yes; the beef-wood is the popular 
name for it; it is a tree which has beeu jvlanied 
OH the aaudy shores north and south of Madras, 
and at various places on the opposite noast. 

2487. It is a tree of very rapid growth ? — Of 
3rapid growth, and the timber of great hardness. 
Private companies have undertaken the planting 
^:the immediate neighbourhood of Madras, where 
it grows freely. 

§4S8« There are large plantations near Fulicat 
jBiiajtha purpose of supinying fire wood and house* 
btdlding material Yes. 


2489. At what age does the cosuarina become Mr, 
fit for liousehold purjioses ? — The jdanUtions are 

yet comparatively young, but the thinnings are m.d. 
being sold at the age of 10 or 12 years. 

2490. Profitably ? — I believe so. 

.2491. It is quite large enough for building 
purposes? — Yes, 25 feet and 30 feet. 

2492. Is that subject to the ravages of \vhite 
ants? — 1 have never seen it afl'eclcrj liy white 
ants. It has the peculiar property of durability 
under water. 

2493. It is a jiarlltuilarly close-grained wt»od, is 
it not ? — Very hard; it turns the islge of tin* axe. 

2494. It has a pe<'uliarity whicli Jew fa.st grow- 
ing trees have, of being extremely tougii and 
bard, and durable? — ^ es. 

2495. 1 should like to ask you now what other 
woods you eoushler lieyond those wliieli i have 
asked you questions on it would be useful for 
the F»>resi Department to conserve and projiu- 
gate Ther(‘ are seven or eight of (he better 
kinds of wood reserved in each province; and in 
Madras w^e n^serve the satin wood (that is one 
that has not hetm niiuitioned) for picture frames 
and other purposes, there is a eousiderablo demand 
for it. 

2496. What size does the satin wood in India 
grow? — Fifteen inches iliametiu- is the largest I 
have seen ; it is very nsci’id for plt‘l ure frames, 
and resiunhies American majile. 

2497. What lengths does it attain ?-—l have 
olitalned sutficicnl scantling for ordnam*(^ pui;- 
]nises (for trial ibr gnu carriages) on sirveral 
I iCxCasions. 

2498. Is it made use of in the (inn Carriage 
Department? — It has been tried, but tiiere is 
not iiiiicli demand lor that ; for jm^tnre. frames 
and fancy piir]ioM‘s it is much used. 

2499. With regard to ehareoal, do you manu- 
facture eliarcoal, or permit it t.o he manu- 
fatitured ? — The fnn‘st olliecrs themselves do not 
iimaufjictnre charcoal ; they iiennit tin* manu- 
laeiure under certain rul(!s, eerlain jdaees, and 
at certain times. 

2500. Is there not a ivood in India, whicli is 
parlie.ularly valuahio for the man ii fact urc of 
gunpowder charcoal ? — There are e<‘rjaia kiinls • 
of dog-wood ami allied sp(‘cies found to Ik: useful 

for that purpose. 

2501. Where does that ivood grow? --! can- 
not specify particular lo(?alities at (his moment. 

Wc have tried various s})eeies for ihe munufae- 
ture of charcoal for gun[)Oivder ; exjieriinentJ^ 
have been made from time to time. J believe 
the best oiumrs in the Himalaya. 

2502. Tile Indian dog-wood is considered to 

produce the best charcoal in the world for gun- 
powder purjioses, is it not? — It is considered 
remarkably sui table. * 

2503. And could that be increased in cultiva- 
tion? — Our attention has not been particularly 
turned to that, as yet. 

2504. Is it a jilant or a tree ! — A small tree; 
there is also a small bush much used for the ]iur- 
pose ; tho dog- wood is a tree. 

2505. What size is the tree ? — Fifteiui Ject. 

Very little has been done yet by the Forest De- 
partment in that direction. 

2506. It is ^ direction in which you could 
profitably extend your cultivation ?--Yes. 

2507. You were kindly proceeding to enu- 
merate the different woods which I had omitted, * 
which you considered it would be useful to con- 
serve and propagate, and you began with the 

Q 4 » satin 
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Mr.//. satin wood; have you any other to mention ? — I bo tliat until these forests are brought into a 

C/eghom^ mlglit mention many others; tliere is the red complete system, the expenses must alTsorb a 

M.n, cedar. ( edrela and other species of the very largo amount of the gross results? — Cer- 

, mahogany family which may be turned to ac- tainly. The expenses incurred at first to place 
fl8 April < 011111 , aiul which are reserved. thos^ forests, which had,be€i?i previously no-, 

^^71- Is the jack-wood cultivated? — Yes, the glected, or left in a state of nature, or reduced 

* jack-wood, like the palmyra and cocoa-nut comes by mismanagement, in a high state of produc- 

under garden cultivation. tion, are necessarily large, and will not recur 

2.')0U. Have you any variety of the mahogany again or to a less extent, 
in India? — The seeds of the mahogany "tree 2525. Xiut viewing it in a broader sense, I 
have been received in (.'onsiderahle quantity sujipose it is your opinion that there are very 
through the Colonial Office ; they were sent out considerable benefits accruing to the country 

to India from the West India Islands wlllilnthe from the conservation of these forests ?-i-I ven- 

last f<*w years, and plantations have lieen com- turc to lieliovc that entirely independent of 

menc.cd in liengal and other parts ; the true ma- revenue tlicre is a very great benefit to the 

liogany is not indigenous ’in India. jirospcrity of the country, and the successful 

2510, 'Fherc is a wnod in dcylon called wal- cultivation of land from the jircscrving of the 

buruta, which is a sjiccics of satin wood ; are forests. ^ 

you acqiialnlod witli that? — 1 am not acquaiiiled 252(). Looking at the question from that point 
with it ; Ceylon is entirely a separate admini- of view, you consider that the net r(?vcnuc is but 
stratioii. a very small portion of the advantage dcrivCKlby 

2511, I wish to know whether in the forests India from the conservation of tlie fovesta? — 

ol’ Malabar some ol the most useful of the AVo«>ds Quite so; that has been the Ijenor of all the in- 
iu Ccyloji are found ? — Many of tlieni are. Btructions that we have received. We were not 

2512, Is the kiin) fouml ? — Vos. J^lcrociirpus to look mainly to revenue, but to keep up a per- 

mursupinm, manciit and regular supply for the wants of the 

25 1. ‘b Tlion there is the iron wood?— We peojde, having In view also the maintenaneo of 
have iron wood; it is a pupular term given to the forests for el iinaiic and other considerations. 
Yarii)us very hard trees; there is usually an iron 2527. The maiiitemince of those forests has a 
w<»od in each province. very great influence on the regularity of the 

2514. The iron Avood 1 mean is a very large water sju’ings, has it not? — I think there can be 
tree, which grows sometimes to three or four no doubt of that. 

feet in diameter, and is practically imperishable? 2528. And that system of Kumari cultivation, 
— I cannot answer as to that. by laying b.are t^e upper parts of the slopes and 

2515. Then there is tliedhoom? — T am ac- the crests of the mountains tended in a very 

quuiiited Avlth it; it belongs to the wood-oil great measure to reduce the supply of water in 
tribe. . the districts where that practice Avas enforced? 

25 Kb It groAvs on ridges ? — It is very — It threatened to produce serious results, and 

spariiigiy found in Malabar; it is nearly peculiar the natives ilmuisclves Avere apprehensive on the 

to Ceylon. subject. 

2517. Gcmerally speaking, you entertain a 2521). And the natives view with great patie- 
very strong opinion that IViun most of those faction the conservation of those forests from 
Avoods some sources (‘f revenue may be obtained, Avhicb iboy derive the springs with Avhich they 
Avliich will progressively in tin* aggregate yield irrigate their land? — I believe that I oiay 
a large forest revenue? — JMost (‘crtuinly I do; certainly say so. 

individually they Avill be small in amount, but 2530, Mr. •/, Ih Smith*^ Are most of these 
collcet ivoly they will aimuint to a large Biiin, forests accessible to roads and rivers ? — When the 

2518. lioAV Jong is il since you have had reserves Avliieh have been formed ai*o not on 

charge of the Forest I)tq)!irtment ?— Since its in- trunk roads, or near large rivers, the forest 

ptitutioii, in 185(), at Madras. officers pjiend much time and money in making 

2519. At that lime it was not self-supporting? them accessible. 

— There little or no revenue to begin Avith. 2531. Yon mean, that in the case of rivers 
' 2520. Ami tli (3 result of your proceedings up wliich are not navigalde they have made them 
to this time has been to establish a net revenue bo ? — A liberal alloAvance has been made for im- 
of how much ? — This year’s Uudget- shows proving the communications, blasting the rocks, 
573,000 /. of gross receipts, and about 121,000 /. and otherwise developing the resources. 

T)f net revenue, 2532. So that the timber could be floated 

2521. Your operations extend overall enor- down the rivers?— Yes. 

ftouB extent of country ? — It is difficult to eon- 2533. The value of tho timber very much 
vcy to tlic Committee a clear impression of the depends upon the cost of bringing it to market, 
vast extent of country which i.s embraced in the does it not ? — It very largely depends upon that 
ranges of all the forest officaTs. 2534. 1 think you stated, in ansAver to Sir 

2522. I suppose it is difficult even to form an David Wedderburn, that there was great diflSi- 

approximate opinion as to the extent? — The culty in procuring timber large enough for the 
reserves have as yet only been demarcated in Wellington Barracks at Jaokatallah? — Yes, 
two or three of the provinces. Tlie work is 2535. And that it had to be conveyed from 
going on and will take some years to be com- the Neilghcrries? — From the western side of 
pleted. the Neilghcrries. 

2523. But we have it in evidence that there is 2536. vVould that be an expensive process?— 
something like 37,000 square miles of forest of a It had to be carried up the Ghfits ; it was necofr* 
first-class description, Avhich is considerably more sarily a very expensive process. 

than the whole superficial area of the island of 2537. Were there no forests nearer than 
Ireland or of Ceylon? — Yes, certainly. that? — There wore no^ forests of teak timber^ 

2524. The consequence of that must naturally which grows in the lower valleys.* 

2538« Theiefore, 
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253S. Th(M'(*forf, the .supply of timbci* io 
tliosvi barrtu'ks iiiust have been very oxpenshe? 
-^Tt was expensive. 

2i)39. Are there suj^pllcs of wood, in nn^st dis- 
tricts, snflieieni for fuel for the ])eople V-~-ln 
some districts there is a ^rcat ahmid!iu(‘e ol Inch 
In other dislriets the fuel 'dillieulty is nreat, 
more especially iu the Ihmjah, ami ail in tlu^ drier 
parts of I ndia. 

2o4(i. In cons(‘(iuonee oi* that defieieney, is it 
not a (‘oininou thing for the people to hum llu^ir 
manure? — Certainly, it is a very ])revalent 

custom. ^ . 1 1 1 1 • 

2o41. And where that is praetis(‘d, tin* land is 

robbcil (»f what ought to he returm-d to it ?- 


2;)42. And necessarily the jinvduction in those 
jiarts ol the country must be very mu(*h di- 
minished? — I c^msider e(‘ttalnly that it is s<>. 

2o4;h And therefore the eultivation of limher 
is a most important ohject in (hat la^speel 1 
most c.autalnly take that view v(‘ry strongly. 

2r>44. In fact the su]4>ly of limher for fuel 
Avould ine,rease the. prodnetivmu'ss of tiie. land, 
the cultivation of the land lor grain (U- se eds or 
?— 1 consider that it has many 
s, such as su])|4ying lea\es f(»r 
manure, and many other j)nrp<)ses. 

2;’)4o. Are means taken in tho.^e distri<*ts wlu re 
the siij)]»lv of Wood Is insntlielent lo supply that 
delieienev I- 4'ln‘. revenue tdllcer, the eimim er 
oftiei‘i\, Jind the forest otlieer are in the hahit «»{ 
consulting as to the needs oi‘ the population, and 
doing what is necessary to meet tin* demand. 

204 ( 1 . If there is (oak timhor whieh is kjo 
valualde t.(» he eui up, the loppings Uiight he sold? 
— The h»ppings are sohl, and tin' fragment-, slabs, 
and »ide pleees are sijld by anetion and are readily 
bought. 

2.) 17. Ate those sold Ibr fuel ? —Mo, lor house 


2558. And tliat would also reduce tin* j»riee of 
tiinher very much ? — 1 lielicve it would. 

2559. I think you have stated that it is dis- 
covered that the growth of limher in all eoim- 
Iric.shas a great effect upon the climate? — I think 
that is julmilti’d hy all physical geographers. 

25(»(). It is found, 1 believt*, in Siiain. wlteiij 
the ((»resls have heen cut down, that tin’ land has 
h(‘(‘ii almost dried up? 'fln^ ground has become 
baked, and the fertility has snllered. 'fhere was 
no ]»rovisioii tor resttnlng the woixl. 

55(>l. Are meaiw takmi in dilleiamt ])artr to 
correct, this state <»(' things?- That is one i»f the 
great ohjeets of the Fon’.-l Deparlnnan to lu'ep 
up the jierinain’iit snj»ply, to keep iij) (In' etjni- 
lihrinin <»! arl»oreal \ (‘gelation all o\ei llie 
con 11 try. 

2."i()2. Mr. I think T am right In 

saying lliat there ari' three principal si»rls of 
trees in the old lore.-ts, leak, r-;il, and deodar ? ~ 
Yes 

2 .'>():>. And l.s it your opinion (liat U(‘ must 
always loi*k to ihe.-e thnn* sort,- of triu’s as ihc; 
main source ol oiir fto'est rcNeiiin’, or at lea.-*l for 
many yt'ars to come? — Thos(‘ will yiidd tin 
sounn*, niidonble(ll\ ; the leak is of pt 
\alne for sliipbnlldlng and other pnrpo'-e- 
tln’ ]M»>vev ol* tin’ oil to eojtS(‘rve iron ; lliei 
al\va\s 1)(* a brisk trade in leak as long a.^ :-hIj>ri 
are Iniilt of wood. 

25(il, 'IVak, ^ on liavo t(dd ns, conn’- lo ina- 
tnrilv a.- tiinbi'r it) 7t> or \ ear.*- ? \(r: not 

h>s.‘ 

2ot)5. W'hendo tin* othc'r two sp(M‘ies come to 
malnrits ? 'I'lie di'odar I should sav in about 
tln‘ same tinn*; the line (»hl deodai* I’oresI- ari^ 
seldom used befort' 7tt or SO yi'ar,^ ; the .*al at 
an <‘arlier age, perhaps (10 years. 

25t!(i, And nnlil that p('ri(*(|, in the ].r(*-ent 
exhaustetl state ol the I'orest,-, "We cannot look lo 


building and for furniture. 

254s.^ And the smaller lopt»lngs wonM suit li»r 
fuel? — Vi’S. 

25*19. J)o you hap|K‘ri to know anything about 
the woods of the Central IhoviinM -^ ? --I know 
them by eorrespondeuee witb tbe Idre.'-t ollieers. 
1 ha\e not myself been in the (.‘entral Cnniinn-s. 

2550. lint the forests in tin’ t 'entral rroviui’cs 
are tint largest in India, are they iiol ?-- 'Idiey are 
very e.xti'iisive. Tin; value ol tin' Innlier is not 
80 great as in jVIalahar, or Jhn'njah, the. returns 
arc not so large. 

2551. Do \ou mean that th(^ timber is not so 
large?- Tluj" trees are not .so hd'ly in iheir 
growth as in Malabar and in Ihirm.ah. 

2552. ViUt it is said that (here are most 
valuable forest.s of teak timber in the (.’entral 
Provinces? — That is (julte true. 

2553. And the value <»f that limher Avould very 
miudi depend upon the facility oi’ gelling it to^ 
market ?- Most certainly. 

2554. If there Ijappened to be a river running 
tlirongh tliat j»rovlnee yon would say that that 
would be. a most valuable ac(iuisili«)U to it? 
A. uaxigable river would be a most valuable 

2555. You arc tiware that there, is a consider- 
able river which runs tlinnigh those provinces, 
the Godaverv, aiul also tin? >V urdah ?— 

2556. And it is on tin; banks of that that these 
forests arc situated ?— Yes, the Alieree forests. 

2557. And is it not very desirable to render 
that river navigable for the purpose of floating 
down timber ? — Ycb. 

0 . 59 . 


any great re\(»nne IV »in tin’ Mde ♦•(' limiter frmn 
thes(‘ I'iire^ls ? — \\ v a.e working i.pun a !i\ed 
plan, and W(‘ (*alenlal(’ liiat tin; jne.'^enl re.-'cnrec'*., 
withciit yic’lding in any nnnsn.al pres.- ini', will 
keep tin’ MJpply up tn ihe pre.sen! d(inainl. 

25()7, When yen :-]t(‘ak (;f an e\Iian.-led fnrest, 
yon mean denmh’d <4’ .all the nider tree-< and 
many of tin* ynimg(‘r ? Tlie older li'ees have 
been enl dnAMi ; wv haM* lu'i’ii oldiged tn brings 
tindier fVnin gia’at di.-tanee** in the 'ferai and the 
inira-montane Aalle\s nf (he Himalaya. 

25()K. »Sli)I, In I lie reiiin((‘r distj'iets. (In're 
mii>l be ;i great (jiianllty nf lindn’i’* .‘-nitabl^* im* 
cutting still .^landing, is ihei'i' m4 ? — ^ e,- ; this 
year leaser ha\e been madi* with tin* Maharajah 
of (haslnnere tn obtain a ]>ortinn of the .■n]>ply 
from the ('ashmere territoiy. 

25(19. Are ytm (»!’ nplninu ilmt. the iinnnal Inj)- 
juiig.s arc. snilicient tn didray the cnri’eiil ex]»(‘n- 
diture of the eon^erA aney The annual tliin- 
nings in ei'rlain di-^lriet.'^ of the leak plantatalioiis 
hav(; heen found snllicl(-iit lo (’ov(‘r their (‘Xp( n>(‘,-, 
teak lieing esp(.*eially valuable. 

257(k As regards the sal forest. s hnw i.- ii ? — 
111 the Mil Jbre.^ts, ton, ilu' thinning yield.- a vi?ry 
comsiderahle return. 

2571. There appears to he :m unsati.sfaclory 
proee.ss going on iu this resjieel, that tin; ex- 
])cnses of management are gaining upon the 
gross revenue : are yon of opinion tliat W(.* are 
approaching a ]>(;riod wlnin that ]W 0 (‘t!Ss will be 
aiTc.stcd? — I staled that, at first, the ex)>onses on 
introducing a sound system involved the open- 
ing of roads, the blasting of rocks, the purchase 
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oi' clcpliiint^ and olhor whidi will not 

ivciir to tli(‘ 

J>ni can it t)c said that men with re- 
pu*d I 0 il.nt jn-climinary <^xi)(!ndllnrt; It is any- 
ihiii^jf lila? coiniilctcd ? 1 have no reason to 

cx|;<ci that the o.xjjciiditnni -will exceed the 
]»n‘-ciit ainoniit. 

lio73. is it the that takiiiji^ the whole 

exiciii (jf the i'orcsis in India the greater jiart of 
theni arr already uinh r sonn* sort of sn|»ervision ? 
- I tlfndv that the e’rcalcrjiarlaiviiowiiiider 
origan i.'rd .“ii pervi^lon ; we liave Ihm-u rapidly 
exlcndino' din* oroanisalion to all the hotter clas.-^ 
ot foie^h : >vt‘ have also leased ioresl> in the aiU 
joininy lerrlhjries. 

2.77 1 So that in lart you an* of opinion that, 
we lia\e :M‘a(‘li(d the tnniinjLT point? I la*- 
licNt* >. 

2 . 77 As to eleai'ances, I support* lln‘y .are 
ii(»w hicitiMl hv t i< 'Ncrmnoni V — 'P|,(. i-lfaranec.-N 
wh)<‘l) Avore alluded to in tin* (|nestlonM put to 
iiK* ;ir !«• till- Kmnai’i cultivation arc strictly jn'o- 
liihlieii iii .'.'I ! t he more vahiaMc f<'i-('.*-t! . 
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jnji'!!. h 'riikli. ) re.-ei‘\ (*<J, and the catth* have 
been i{.ie<I atid steps haw heeii taken to pre- 
vent e iro'l.ieiations and other inistdnel. 

2 o^..‘. Spisaklii”’ o:<*ncrally, 00 \ on know 

wlietl'iV anv o'l't.'it. chahi^e lias heeii lirou;:ht 
aho'i: in the .Ihinjanh iVtan the rcplaniln;^ (»f 
trei*.. : Mice the a(‘< j iii? it ion of the coiiiiti’v - i 
helit VI that (lit* |)lantinij <ff avenues, and t'spe.- 
ciallv ; !t ee' the canal-, ha^ been v(‘ry suct*t*s.’.ful. 

2.7N‘). ibil 1 am alrald It is ratiicr a wtn’tliless 
trec.tht.’ thoiTiy babul ?- Jt is bcin^ntnich plant(*(l, 
anti promises to In* nselnl. 

27) SL The best of the Deodar timber eoim^s 
from (t'rritory which is not Ilrillsh? — Yes. 

2oSd. And jiaytii a duty to the native ehief» 
out t'f whose territtu’y it is eX])ortt*d ?- There 
arc* lease s now with the Kajali of Chamba, Avilh 
the h'ajah tif'l'erc'e, with the jMahai^jah of ( awli- 
mcrc. hy Avhich aimun) [)ayments are made, and 
the j i!.;]its of telJiiif^ and conserving are aciquired. 
Lease s to the British Governincnt 1 mean. 


2.'>8d. 1'licjy are under fiovernment siiperln- 
tondence? — Vt*s, under range ofli<*crs. ^ 

25S7. In Kainuon the Government have Icu'ests 
of their own, liave they not? — Ves. 

25t>8. Have saw “mills worked by water-power 
lM*en extensively introduced I — "iYs, they have 
been on the* Baiee Dual) Canal and in other parts 
of India. It is viUT dcisirable io increase the 
amount of saw inacldnery. 

‘JoHD. Have y(»ii l)(*t!n brought otriclally in 
coiiliict with tlie railway eonqianies at all regard- 
ing the supply of liiel and liinbcn* for hleep<*rs? 

“ It has hei n a very important and ditlieidt duty 
to nuM^l tin* nigent demaml for very large 
amounts ol slec*|>ers and oi’ I’liel. 

2.7iit). W hat wood.s ehiefly have In.'cn supplied 
for tin? pni jiosi- ol the. sh'(‘jicrs? l oi- llu- sJi?<'per8 
in tiie Ihm’jab and ihi? north wc'St the deodar is 
the c‘hjef wood ; tin* soller pines are now being 
snbiiillletl to proC(‘Sse- »)!* impregmitlon wliieli, 
it is hoped, will make ihcMii snj»|>ly the jilaee ol 
deodar. 

2.711 1 . DeiMlar is, in fact, fai* i »o v.'tliialde and 
(‘xjieiK^i vc a wood lor ihe piU‘))ose oi sleepers, n? 
il^n 'I ? h:o' loo vaiiiablc. 

2.7!t2. h i loo v.'dnable w'itii rolcrcin*i' to the 
ollnr u.M-s lowlfnh il is applied in India, tor 
bniliiing purposes? — ll is tin* hc.st woo(.l tor 
bisiidluy pnrpo.-^t's in ihi^ Hill Sialcs, .mimI the 
sn[»[»lv is n il .•^nliicleul for tlm continual drain Ibr 
rail was wan is. 

2.»p,b lias tin* iron A^ood oC lln* !'7asiorn Ih*o- 
Aimes, Arracan foj* instance, lioeh tried lor 
sha^nis? — it ha.s been imj.orted to Calcutta 
trom A riMcan a ii'i the Aiidainao l.-'lamb ol late 
y.ars. 

1.7t)L lb.it in piactiiH* «]o iht v hinl that the? 
boll w Mud Will i'<'talii the fastening:- ol (iie <’]ia.ir.s, 
or liial iht* actij'ii ol the climale makes it woi*t!i- 
h'.-,- ioi’ that ]airj;(/sx‘? li, is oul\ within tin* l.'ist 
Iwi' Ol three cear- I hat 1 have heard of it-N I'eing 
n.eil, ciid tliei’eitil’r I eauiioi an.v.w lh,it {{UCs- 

lioii. 

2.7!.t7. In tin* souihern pari - el’ linlia, with 
wliieh \ on are jiiore pa rllcidari \ ai*i!i!aiiili d, wh.'it 
Wt»od us-*d li>i- railway sleepeis |.‘;iTneularly ? 
• i! th<' (e.ik wo>od was ill sulhci ' 111 al)ninianee 
noihiuM ol.-.- wamM ho used; bul six oi' eight 
CflI.er saiiolio* have bei*n used, I'> wliieh alln.sioii 
hai- oi-j ii made a!:‘«adv, thai i - (o , .six or 
eight ol (he boticr s’peeies have ln*oii used in 
addition to lt‘ak wood in tin* ^Madras Ib'es'l- 
demy. 

2.7lM». Ami all are now habit nab y snbniilted 
to a jad«a>.'- ol impregnation ? — Tin? creo.soiiug 
]>nM'ess, and the inijn'egnating willi miiu*ral solu- 
tion is iiM d in soiiir ]>l}u?es. 

2.7b7. 1- i.liiit found a sutilcicnt, proto(‘tioii 
against tin* white ants? — I helicve tin* rallwa.y 
aiuliorliies would not eontiiiiie lo use it, if tliey 
had not Ibnnd it .so. 

27).hS. I )o ^ on happcjii to know w hat is reckoned 
now' a.'- tin? ordinary lilc? of a sleejic.r in an Indian 
railway? — Ii dcpc*nds upon tin* ?q)ecn.‘s ol 
timber; tlm deodar la.sls about 12 yt?iirs, I 
tlllllk. 

2.7U1). Sal and teak ? — Teak Avchopc Avill stand 
very mneli longer. 

2ti()0. And iron wood still longer?- Of iron 
wood I am not able to 8pcak. 

2l)bl, Hegarding that casiuirina, would it be 
a suitable timber for railway {mrooses?— It has 
bc?c?n tried : 1 am not sure that it has been found 
to answer. 


21)02. As 
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2(iU2. roirartls its tlonsicy — It is very 
hard, and is dumldc under water; but bow it 
behaves under p^round 1 liave no kno\vl(Mli[r<'* 

2G(Kb Is it us(mI for fmd as w'cll nstbr buildina; 
pur|K>ses ? .-7'be brunches and smaller perlions 
are used for fueK and the strai'^lit stoiu'^ for 
buildlnj^ |»ur|K>ses. 

2t)Ol. "riien is the ])roblem as regards tlu^ 
suj)i/ly of fjj('l to the Indian railways at presrni 
at all a(»])rofi(.!bin« 4 ‘ solution or Jiol : or, to put it 
in another way, is tlie drain upon the eoiinlry 
ff>r fuel lor lij'tnvood as ^reai now as it was some 
ei^lit or 10 > ears ago, or is (atal becoming ju'.re 
cxtensi\<dy used ? — (foul, I belii'v. will l)e usoil 
as soon astlie ralUvays permit ol' its being bi-ougbt 
to the points where it is n*fpiired, iiiib'ss the 
cost, owing t\> distance, is t<‘o ga\al ; at present 
the Jjrie(‘ of roal in remote })lao(»^, I. l)'‘lle\o, \< 
three 1/mH‘s tlie amount of wt»od. 

2<JOo. C/tfu>niaji.\ Will you (‘xplain tliat : di) 
you mean, iaiviiig rt‘garvl to the Tael of the la la 
tive weight" of wood ami eoul ? I tmdeivtood, 
wlum in htdia., iVom llie engineers that the <*ost <»!* 
the eoai, wlfi<‘h in Miidj’as is entiroly soa^lxaaiv, 
was fully throe liim!s the (‘ost ol* llio furl obtained 
on tin* spot, and eonsecpiently woo<l is almost 
entirely ii.^ed on the Madras railways, ddn I'e is 
a train wdiuh leaves Coimbatore and anotlnr 
from (biddapali, (‘\(n’v morning buKm willi wtsid 
for railway In i. 

Do yon know that woo(l lias Imm'ii .-ys- 
teniatieally imltivated along the M:idr;is l{allwav 
for the purposes of fuel? — I am aware tliat lare’o 
tracts a fjaf'cul lo tho railway have Inam planted 
and inelo-ial l*or the future supply of tied. 

2dt)7. Have, not those conn* into U"e y<‘t ? 
They ai‘e gre.wing; they ha\ <> e\i>!t(‘d for some 
years, hut are not yet at tiie stage for suj>plyiug 
hud. 

2()0S. Ilow long have they heon in exhtoiie*'? 
— Within iIjo last three or four yriirs. 

2(|tML Mr, />. /.)<'/n.s0fL] I ii what condition a.re 
the :*:ulway conipauies towards the (iboennmmt 
with regard to the supply of fuel ; have tlu'v 
contraelors f() supply them, or h:^^e they direct 
engag' imuils Avitli the (fovm-muent ? 'Fiie rail- 
way r‘o?npanles (l(\'d witJi eofi tractors, rmd these 
CoritriuUors (hail with the fore,<t oiiiects, and have 
permission to woi'k C(?rtaiii tracts dniiareated to 
tlumi ]>(‘riodic;illy . 

2tilt). lint tlio railway companies are thrown 
upon their own rc’SJiurei's ?— Tln‘ railway com- 
panies an* thrown upon their own resonri*es, 

2f>ll. fhe < lovernincnt do not directly supply 
them in any mca-sure until lirmvood? — d'hey do 
not undertake to do so. 

2r)l2. As regards the sjiic' -heaniig lr<*« s, up 
to wliat (h'groc of latitmh^ do y(ni fmd that rluyv 
gradually die away ; that Is to say, wlia.l is the 
most northern point of latitiuh.* beyond which 
you do not find sple.O'lxairing trees? — Spiee- 
hearing trees are essentially irojiieal, and could 
not he grown in extra tropi(',al jilaees. Malabar 
is the only district where 1 have myself found 
them luxuriant. ^ 

2fil3. Have you given (lie (.'ommittee any iii- 
formati(»u regarding the roveimo derived in Cen- 
tral India from tlie licenses to gather the shellac 
and the cocdiineal? — T could not give in detail 
the proceeds from ahellae. It is a eousideralile 
amount in different parts of India. In Btnigal 
and most of the provinces it is one of the items 
of minor forest produce, 

2614. The ordinary way is to give over a ccr- 

0.69. 


tain trac'd c»f country to a contractor, with a 
licensee to gutlic*!- it, is it. not ?- ■ For a, certain 
period of time, 1 believe. 

2616. About the hael tiTC ; have you any 
knowledge of that tree? — Ves; it is one of the 
‘orange tribe; a very valuable astringc‘nt. 

2til6. Is it eiilllv ateil in Sonlliern India? -It 
is cultivated, hut eliietiv in ganlc'us. 

2617. And from its bring sn valnabb- for 
mcclieinal purposes, tin* limber is not ibouelit ol ? 
— Tliat is so. 

Mr. I ihink it lia*, been siwtc-d 

that ilir eliirf nbj(‘( i of ili(‘ adiiiiiii ration of the 
forests is to piTvcMil llri*, and h* prevent wa-tr in 
eiilllng w«*od ? - d’o pi'evcnl v\a:de and ic main- 
l:«iii a regular ami almndanl sii]>ply of niairrlal 
for the mass ol’ llie proplr. 

2t;n). Otin M wise you cut as mans iia-r: are 

wautrtl, I snj»pos<*? — (.h ii.‘-i.'tc‘nlly ’'Nith aN\(ll- 
deviM'd Working plan. 

2()20. Do \(‘U 4‘ver reiu.-e t(. sc‘ud Irc'e-. to a 
market that is <ipr]i bn- llnau? — li it Would over- 
tax thr rale* of production of the forest. 

2(»2I. d lien, a.-- a matter ol lai't, do yon redusc* 
te» "( lid rrt‘es to a markc’t ? If it Would n.c eoii- 
sist. with tin* win-klng ]»laii : if it would t«‘iid to 
the e\haii."lion of tin* fo'esl wt* diould do so. 

2fi22. An* tiie!-e in la.'.ee, in u liirb y< <n lia v(‘ 
lound it neeessarv to do tba! : - d'iier'* are 
liistanre^s in ubi<di \m* bav** said, d'lil- ibrest 
has been -hut U]> foi' a lime, and um. i remain so, 
unb*-- under ‘in or(l(*r of tin t iovenmnnit.*' 

Ami. ill that ra-e*. how do. \ou .-n|'j !y 
the (b'mand ior limber? Tin* dniv ol tin' 
forc's! oilieer is 1-* maintain tin* pei'nianent 
supply, ina.-peeti\e id’ pri.-^ure, if it would 
endanger iho ibrc"! lo lake trees IVoin il. 

f "i'e tin* tiietn’v, Ijui I rather want to 
kimw' w Init llie pra.etice i". ; have* x on (‘\t‘r (bund 
it iiece";-arv to say, '' W e eaiuioi 'Unply wo.nl at. 
all to thi^ market "‘V AVe say soiin'llmc'^, “ ^‘on 
must go c'lsew here : wc* refer (hem to aiio:ii(*r 
(listnc’l. 

2ti2.b Ami you hava* found il iieeessarv to do 
so? - Not im/Ve(|iieiitly 

^ on maki* il nmre e:i: v loi-tlnan (o do 
so, 1)\ making road,", do s ou not ? -• i e , by 
making ro.ids and estahlislilng depbis wdn re il is 
coineiiic-nt. 

2627. So ilia I, in gen(*ral, you (airi supply the 
demand from one |dae(‘ or another, eau \on? ' 
In general. W (* hate c.-tabjished d(Vbi,> at •the 
months of line rixer.-, near railway .'•lalio/) , and 
otlu’r place-, to met*! the pul>lie d(‘mand. 

2r»2.S. Idn n yon have Ibinnl it ]>o,‘ril»le, from 
the forest , to sujiply the demand tliat ha.- been 
eieat('d ‘r — V<?s. 

2()2fb Tliat is om* of your duties ; you also 
])la!it lor future generation:-? Wb? a, ].*-«) plant for 
future generations. 

2fiot), For how many years do you eoii."id' r 
that (hat hist o|K*ratloii will ho unremi!in*rat i s e ? 
— Tlie oiilv jdantallon wlfndi ha." yel heen 
lisheJ long emmg’h to give data. Is tin’ teak 
plantation of Malaiiar. Tin* fuel pl.-mtatii.n.s arc 
comjiaralivc'ly young. 'I'lie Malabar teak plaiila,- 
tu»n, after 12 years, began annually to recoup 
and t«.» re|)ay ftself by an exee.rs of revenue. 

2()IH, In ln*w many years did it netually pay 
for itself? — It is now regularly yielding an in- 
creasing excess of revenue over expenditure 

2622. And liow many years is it since it was 
planted? — If was commenced in 1844, and the 
receipts have now considerably exceeded tiic 
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expf^riscfj. The cenjplcfo flguro8 arc eawly 
given. 

Fins It not been coiii^itlcrcd by Home, 
tli:it iiMluriil rc])nMlu<*li()ii is a hctlcr way of 
iiicr<‘;i.-iiig llic forests? — (h*rt:iinly, natural re- 
jinxlin-lloii is most inij>orta.n1, Imt it is necessary 
pla filing sliouhl go along with it, hecaiise 
tin* planting onglit lo he in eonvenlmit spots, oil 
tJK‘ hanks of navigable rivers, ami on the. sides 
ol till' railways, whereas natural reproduetiou 
<‘an only take jihice in tin' plac^es which nature 
has imlicatf’d, 

l>o you genei*ally plaiil what ha- 
already grown in the forest ! — '.riiat will depeiid 
on eircnln^■^anee^. 

2(i3o. AVliai 1 rather wanted to know was, 
Iiow far y(Mi want a seienrille l)ot.inisl, latluT 
tliat) an ordinaiw forest keeper, to snperluteud 
llio.-e tor(‘>ts ? — Tlie resoniee;-> of Ihoi'i* hirg(‘ 
foi*f'-l-, of we art' speaking, art' so \arieil, 

ami • I. many of the prtxhfcl,- are a> yet m) little 
knowfi.thai ob\I<nisly tht' more btnany f lit* fore.- 1 
(illieer lia- the helU’r. lie inu.-t ]m»s-i‘^s inaiiv 
other t] iialitit'alions. 

iiiit in an tutliiiary ea.se, jnittine* a:*lih‘ 
the < :jM i-linent.-j upon ftirelgn protiueiitin.s whleli 
We l.a^t‘ lieai‘t .1 of', would nt»t a nall\e who kfiew 
the leii'.'-l ami the n.'«e of diffei'eii t .'orfs t»f wt»t>d, 
he a man \vhi» wtuild liavt* s idjiei<'n1 kno\vIetlg(‘ 
to know what ought to la* planU-tl or what 
ought t»» Im' j»reser\ed? — V'(' ]ja\<* now a eeriain 
niiinlM r (»f uativ(' (unplox es, and as sot»n as the 
foi'cn- are in a state of high ]<rt)tlnetion, and 
W'<* IsaVf' skllietl oflieers eaj‘al<lt‘ of' (eaebing, W(‘ 
can have a laig'er prtipordon of nati\e-. At 
jire-enl, in Madras, w(' hav(' l‘J natives out 
(»f ‘\x in the de])arl nnnit. 

•Jh’37, < )rdinarily yon wanild say that for the 
pj'(‘.-< r\ at loji aiitl malnl('naiicc t»f a lore.-t gnail 
seiefiilile i-kill woidfl ht' thrown away, wtudtj yon 
not? Sciefitilie skill mt»re needinl iii tin* 
liiglw I ohicers, wlio have it) eon’or.pM!itl wdlh 
varion; tiepartmenis, ami to ;ea*erlain the \alm‘ 
of many '?iew' ])rodm’ls wdiich niav be brought 
prominenllv beidj’e them. 

d hat is tlie w'ork, ]•' it m»i, rather of 
lilt' snjierinit'mient of a b»)ianie garden lhaff the 
snpei Inieiident of large lore.-:.- ?- [ t i.- true that 
the I't'ads t)f the tlejiai'tmenl retjuire mneli the 
same knowledge as tin* sU])erinlendents of ht)- 
tanical gardt'iis. 

And tlial \ oil etmsltler at pn'si'Ut is ne- 
ee.-,-aiv In India, in (‘on-(*qnence ol’ tlie experi- 
ment'^ that are being tried !-■ It is eerlainly ne- 
ees-ary that lliey slionhl ptjssess :i high amount 
of ;irht)rieult nral skill ami htUaiiieal kmjwledgi'. 

•Jd 10. ^Iv, rmif Dtijl'. \ AVe liave been exa- 
mining you at gi'eatcr length than either the n'- 
ci'ipt ' from, t)r llie expeiidil me on, t.nir foix’.-ls at 
prexiit wt*nhl seem to jnsl.lfy, hut ,1 sn])pose 
1 am right in t liiiiklng that these fttn-sls, of wliieli 
we liave iimlertaki'ii the management, aia* a very 
Iarg(‘ (Mnieern indeed, arc tliey not, ?— \'ory laigc 
indeed. 

Uddl. ShouM The overstating ilu'ir extent if 
I were to say that the forests of India w hitdi arc 
in>w, or are coming, under the management of the 
Forest Dcjiartment, arc as extensive, as the whole 
of the Hriilsh Isles? — They certainly cover an 
area greater than the T>ritisli isles. 

‘it) 12. And I think 1 have understood that avc 
have at presc3nt about 88 Kurojican tnnjiloyes? 
— As near as 1 know at this inoinent, there are 
8 () to 88 European employes. 


2043. And T suppose each of these Eurjipean 
employes lias under his raanageinent a district 
about as large as the county of l^erth? — In many 
cases larger. 

2041. But that is the smallest ? — 1 tliink 1 mny 
say that that is the smallest. 

20 lo. It r(‘.sults from your evidence tliat the 
main ohjeel oI‘ our Forest Department is not the 
acijuisitiou of revenue ?~ The main object is not 
the acijuisition of revenue. 

20 10. 'I'hen 1 suppixse you would say that if 
climatic considerations alone were in viewv, the 
umouni of Irouhh' and of expense wdiieh lias been 
laid out upon tin' Forest Ih'partmenl up to tliis 
lime Avunhl have hemi w^ell spent ? — That is my 
ojiinion. 

2017 . I>iit,of course, the Indian (iovc^rument 
is anxious, 1 ])resnnie,to make a.s good a thing as 
it i*an ineldeiitally out of its Jwirest Department ? 
- It i.'' eorlainly tin* duty oi the Forest Dejiarl- 
ment to realise the Jargi'st ]»ossihh* anioimt of 
revenue, consist ei.t wdth pnsi'rving tin* foi'csts 
and Working!; out a w ( ll-dcvist'd .systinn of 
serv anev . 

2018 Ami yon believe* tlnu our revi'iiue from 
It will grinlnallv and gn’eatly im‘r(‘ase? — J nm 
eoidiih nl that it will do so. 

20l!k Von have given sorm* n.'asoii.s for that 
opinion in answer^ to various honourable iMinn- 
hc*rs, th(' honoiiraldi! Ahnnher for Forlsmonth, 
and ollnrs; hut i think from conversations 
with you that yon eonlil state some otluT 
ri'ason.-. A On -u])])ose, lor instanci*, do you 
not, that the i*(‘\eiin<* from a great nnnilier of 
small aiticirs w hich has at present hot n very 
im])(‘r(‘<‘r(ly aticiided to, will event iially he \i‘ry 
large/-' I do. J believe that tin? gloss receipts 
will eoiitinm* to inipi'ovi*. for four rt^asons. hdrst, 
for I In* last (‘iglit years, with om* i‘xc(‘ption 
tan oifu'inl year of only 11 im>nths), thmx' inis 
been a sifady and jn*ogn-cssi ve increase td’ the 
gr»>s:' r'-eelpt Secondly, the. jn'eliminary out- 
lay which was needful in t'aklng (‘barge of the 
negh'cted and mismanaged fon.'sts w as neec'ssarily 
go'cat at ti rsl , and will not oeeiiragain. ".I'hirdly, 

J hellcvt' th;H increased experiema* will lisad to 
great ci' economy of manage.nu'nt and saving of 
material in various ways ; and, fourthly . (liat many 
of those arti<‘les of minor foix'sj jn’odiiee which 
have hei'n alluded to in the. course of lh(? exaiuU 
iiatloii will eollectively amount to a large sum. 

2 ddt). llavi' vou g:om‘ through all tlie morc 
imp<»rlant ones? — Wh* Jnivt^ mentioned ' iu iJie 
eouj'se of lh(^ exaniimit loll most of tin' medical 
and I'conomic resources in gra,dual course of de- 
velopmoid. 

2t).">l. Are tlierc any more jirodui'ts the sale of 
wliieli would add lo the revenue? —! tliiuk the 
principal minor forest ])rodiie1.s have hetm alluded 
to, gnm>^. oils, i i'sins, dyes, gall-nuts, ami the like. 

2().>2. Turning from the direct advantage 
which we may exjx^et to our exchocjucr IVom 
tln^ Forot Department, do you think that it has 
liitln'rlo increased and is iiicreasiiig the general 
wealth of the eoinitry so as to make it morci 
eapahle of paying the necessary expense of 
a civilised systtun of administration? - 1 think 
that th(? progress of forest management has had 
important hearings upon the prosjierity of the 
country ; upon its extended culture and in other 
ways. 

Now, for instance, has it any bearing 
upon the habitations of the people? — I have no 
hesitation in saying that in certain districts the 

dwellings 
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of tljc iiativos are constriiofcd of liofter 
materials, J ini|rht allude more espoifially to the 
Mahratta oonuirv ; tlie rich cotton r^ois use 
Bcas(»iie(l tiinhcr, and have heite.r door-posts aud 
better (*.(Uistru(‘tcd dwcllinijjs than tlu'v had a ft?\v 
years milv>. 

Y<iur meaning*, 1 presume is that siiuM' 
the more careful luaiia^enuiiit by the (iovern- 
ment of the timber, th(*v can ^’ct seasoned wtMxl, 
wlieu helore they would have had t<j pnt up with 
Worse wood r* — Cleai’ly, inland depots liave 
rendered it avaihvhle f(»r tliat ]»iirpose. 

Ldoo. ila-it had any luarin,!,': njioii the «*oin- 
mnrn<*atioiis ot* tin* (muntry ; has it been very 
iisefnl To the railroads for instama;? I ba\e 
already alluded to the very iiiravo dutlrs which 
have iidlen on forest oflie(a*s (‘onnei’tcMl Avilh I In* 
supply ol sle( j)cn’s and »»! iuel !<» tlic‘ railwavs. I 
niystdr liad ic» indieatc^ tin; soiiree^ of the snj<ply 
of oO,ltOO tons of Cuel a.nimall\ to the |)c‘!hj 
way some a ears a,<.o>, and mov the.! dc-inaiid i.- 
inereasin**’ -inee more trains are rmmliiLz'. 

2t>o(). In siiort, Avitliont the* h\n*es‘ Dojeirt- 
liumt 1 presume the I’ailwavs Aveadd have been 
construeted at mneh "reater (‘vpeir:!* I ihluk 
the .b^tu'esl Dejiarlment has aided and e\pediu'd 
tlu' lormal ion ot‘ llui railways and dimihi-hecl 
the expcMise, 

2(i‘w. ( cadd you immtion any advanlaya*- 
and es|»ei iallv any savings of (‘\pensc*, (hat h:i\e 
aceriuxl to olhrv (leparlmtmd IVom thr opi i atiuii 
of the) .l'’ore,>t ( >e)iartmeut In tlie eoutx' of 
my duty I lia.A <' c'orrespomled laroa ly \Aith «»tlier 
de]>artmcnls, and lane olleu been re<juiiad iu 
iudieatc'. the near<*.st points Avhere varinii. mfich - 
Hhoiild he. ohialmal; for iu.slama', t (‘h’H'aph poh 
baudles of toed.s, and olhm’ ueec s.sarA arlieles for 
tlie Orduama* DepartmenU and pnii earria'.o -. 
To tlie. AUaileal I )ej)artm('nt Ave oecai -ion.dly 
su]>]>ly ;..^amhonv, kiuo, sarsapaiilla, and othcT 
articles ol minor lores! |irndiiee ; l(» the S' liool 
of .Arts we have siipjilical box-weed and -alln 
wood for ^vood (me^ravinti’ a m! (hr pielure li ame-^: 
and sve liuA'e suppliccl (»tl)<‘r departnu ut.^ (hat I 
do not at this moment eall to iememhr*W'«M-, In 
lieu of laiiei* shafts, Avhieli were liaiuejls made of 
ash Irom linelaiid, we havt* supplic'i] a ji-dit (orm 
ol’ bamboo, alludeci to hv oin* of the .Member.- id 
the (aamuillee, and in othei* A\a\s we have* me( 
tlic Avant.- of the. dilfereiit depai Mnenls. 1 lune 
mentioned all (hat. ocamr to me at the moment. 

You have menilotic-d a eia-it many n.^e- 
ful })rodiM;ts from whieli we m:i\ e.\]»eet to derive 
rcvejiue : hii! in such \a!-t terrltorie,- as thosc^ 
with which tlu^ h'oresl. 1),., Kirtimml deal.-, eou.'-i- 
dmauj.'; (hat tlic botany ol India, is ^tlll imper- 
fectly o\plc»red, especially in its eeonomie asjic’ei-, 
there arc ju’ohiihly a ^!:reat many j»roduct."- as \et 
uiiknoAvn, Avhleh Avill h(‘ comiuerefally imporlaul,? 
— .1 fully believe that tliere are (‘eouomieal and 
medical resources, litlli; kiioAVU, in courses ol’ 
g;ra.dual ami ]>rogreH.sive developmc-nt. 

jMuch has still to be. dom*, has lliere not, 
in examininjj; the economic character of the jdants 
of India -Most certainly. 

2(UiO. And with a view to devefope thest* and 
all other rcsouna^s as yet uiiknoAvn, we are trvinpL’ 
to get us scientilic a class of men as ])ossi)>Ie into 
the forest service, arc we*, not? — That lias been 
the order of the successive Secretaries of State 
in concert with the (.iovernor (Icncral for some 
years, 

26(U, Ts it within your knowledge that both 
the troveniment of India and the Secretary of 
0.69. 


State in Council have taken a great deal ol' 
])ains in this iiiniter? — Ves; they arc cxlnmuly 
anxious t<» have more skilled oiboers. 

('lia/nnii/L^ Do you mean j»cnp|e with 
more* skill or a greater iiumher ol’ per.'^oiis ?- 
'fhere arc tit presi ut but a few skilb'd otlicers in 
the department ; we Avjint to increase the num- 
ber. 

I thongbt yon said liiat there a\ (M'c SO? 

— Vc.s, but tliey art^ not all skilled oifna rs. 

Ml', (irunl /^'(//. I Vnii ha\e \onr'('ll’ 
made :i great ^tud\ of |lu‘ loia st sv.-lrui- pi‘(‘\ .ail- 
ing on (he eoniimisl of l‘hin'pe. have \"U uol 

— W hen returuiiiL’’ from Imlia, i vi. iieil the 
forest, schoed.s in Italy, IVaiiee, .and (Mwan.anA', 
and I am satidied that then‘ 1.-. veiy nmeli 
to he learnt wliii'h wnnid he liighly \aiiialile in 
admiiii.-teriiig the Inresfs of oiij' Indian Mmpire, 

.And yon think (bill ."o (lir Ji- we 
gone liillu*;*I<', we ha\e gone oil the right t’otul ? 

I b(‘li(‘\(^ that UJ^ (•> this tiim* the e.\j oiimenl 
has ])ro4‘et dt‘i| 4'anti<uislv :ind judleioii'- 1 \ , and 
that the fruit.' will tippear. 

l^thitJ. Do \ ou know, < 1' your oAvn kic'wledge, 
th.al Ave a.re \e)w anxious to get iner - oaMAe 
<‘mjdove-‘. Into (he .“-erv I<‘'' ; - - 1 lnboAc th -i e Irjv 
been a not die.at !• ai liom the D’u\i laioj- (i -iieial of 
India, diadarliig that . a- ^oon ^ ihev are (jii.ddied 
to undmtake tho dni le.-. tla*re will ht a Lirga.-r 
nnmher ai'jM»inl( d. 

2ft)V. Ibit 1 npju.-e 1 am rigliT in tliinjsing 
thtn although Aei-y lillh* alieiitioii ha*. Im-cii elNon 
to fore-iry a - a .-elenee In 1’je.rland, it iiou re- 
eogni-ed a.* a .-elenee by itself?- There i- :i \ery 
hirg’e li*re.-d liter.atin’e m eonlinentai eonni ries. 
We in llii-' l.'ltnnl ha\e paid eonij»arali\ •’!} lidle 
tilleiuioii (•» (i*i'e^:| ‘Mien* tire sehool* of gfeal 
importan<*e jd'road, juid tlu’ di^ptirlim n! i looked 
upon a- a higliiA .-ki dod one, ,»nij tliert* 1- il.'-ire 
to enter lht» f'ore-t I )t‘pai-tment in (ierntau', ami 
k'rtinee .as theie 1,^' to enter the (aigineer- or ;ir- 
tillei'N in 1 1.1.-- eoiinl r\ . 

2dt’»S. In all llteothe!’ highly (‘i \ ilised f and rio,-: 
ol’ Ifurope fore.-<i mairayemenl is ma<!' a r< at 
servi‘*i'. i- it not !- h ha.* taken a liigh pltme in 
the sei'A ico-’ o( iho-r eountne.-. 

A ltd in gan..e>’al I'oi’e.-t m.*ina«j‘eim ut t.akes 
Ttuik with t Im <»tliej- g r«;!i ^ervea- oi llm state? 

— ^ es, 

2d7tl. AiixiiMJ- tm we .are to get iia!l\(‘ ein- 
plo\4'- into our '-erAiee, we eolild not g'd lliem 
in hiLih to tuiA ;e i \ an I age, eon Id wr,g[ilifil 

AV(‘ htiM* md :i r< al .*’nre l .adiotd in In li;i, tuid 
o’ood liaelilion-! ol mana.'oamml ? it i.‘ e.ad.'iii- 
pkateil. I niider.'-t a!id . le*. the ( io\ orm.r < t enera!, 
iiiid it i.. In eoii'-onama* with hisA\i.-he- that a 
iititixe Mdsool .‘^Imuld be exentiudly I- lined m 
T‘]>per India, with ,a \ie\v id’ trtiiuing; natixe' to 
oeeiipx' lliie-e liigher pu. Itions. 

2(i7l. Toil t(» tillempt to do anyllnng; in that 
direction at pre-ent would be piamiaturo, e\ia'jil 
in the loxvm’ po.-t.-- xvhieh they now oe» njiy ? — 
Ves. 

2(i72. .Voii rnentimied various iicxv tm*,- tliat 
Ave are Intnidueing in India: an* we (oijowing* 
the cxtimple that lia.s been .‘^et a good deal roiimi 
the ba.*^!!! of tin* Aledlterrtineaii, ol’ inirodm’ing 
the /f//ri/////t//As ill district:' wliieh havi* bm-n too 
iiimdi chiiiml^Ml of tree.- ? -\\ itiiin llu* la.-t icAV 
years avc have introduced several species of 
Kurahfptus^ and several .species of Acttna and 
Casuarina. 

2(»7.‘k Wo arc introdueiTig the Kurah/jifus 
largely ? — A'cs^ it i.s a remarkably quick grower; 
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Mr. /i. useful lor hoiiso buildiiifj, liiul likely to become 
Clegfiorrij valuiiMt* on i)k ]S'cil}j:l)e!Ty H ills ami elsewhere. 

M.D. 2(17‘L A lid it is likely to restore to cultivation 

dlhlrlc I- :ii pr<*sL‘i)t unoultiviitejihle ?- Ye,s, Boiiie 
28 April ^^j’ ijMiioverisluMi (sholas) glades on the Neil- 
^dien V IIIIIn, ami in other parts of India. 

KtiVo. So that. indir(‘Cl.ly as well u» directly, we 
niav loitiv for couMderiihle linaueial Jesuits from 
iiitrodm'iuLr those — Yes; there are <»ther 

trees, as lije cork oak and ihesnut J)f Spain and 
siiinaeh, Nsliieh are at joj'si'ut in ])ro(*ess of 
aeellinatisation. 

2ti7<). 'Dnire won? some iniseonoeptions, I 
think, lt:fl on the mind of tiie (■oinmittee the 
other day with i*e^ard to AIi*. IMiilllimn-i-’s dnth*s; 
Would yon dtdine what are \onr duties and what 
are ^ir. I’hlUiinoreV, so as to lea\e a (‘har iin- 
|)r<‘.s,'-it»n on tin? mind oi‘ tlji ('ounnlttee ? — With 
regard to iny own individiuil djities, since uiy 
nllreinent fiiMJi llie, service, two y(?ars a<;<», I 
have resided in Scotland, and liave keen tlie 
oeeasional referee of the India aiilhorlties on 
inattoi- eniineeted with aihorienltnro amt the 
ioiesiiy o1 India. 1 was assistant Hccretary of 
tin? Ilvde J*arlv Exliihition of 18.01, and h:i\e 
]iaid mui'ii attention to tlie llinhers ol* India. 

llt»77. Von ai'e refened to, I understand, 
wliei'o personal knowledjjfc of the country, or 
seientijie kjiowledme is re<inired in dealing with 
the loresi despatches? — Yes. 

2(178. And Mr, Philliimne's tlulies are merely 
to e,<>ndm*l the e(»n*esp<)ndeJice ? — He coinln(‘ls 
the eoire.^pinithujee as assistant s(‘<“retarv of the 
Ilevemn' diparl'nent, which inclmh’S hu’CvSt 
matters. 

Ih' is in no sense the manager or super* 
intJMiileni oj‘ the action ol'the Irulian Forests 
pai’lim ni ?- lie. (.amducts simply tin? secretarial 
part of il)C department. 

2(18t). ('ouhl you get for us, and jmt in, a list 
of liar Ihnopt an servants oI* tin? Foivsls l)(‘j)art- 
nicnt \^ lIh tln ii* salaries, cs|K'cialIy (‘xplaining 
\>li<) aie scicniillc ( illeers, and who are not ?— 
Yes -(Vy.''’ H it nt'ss J umisltrd th^ Popt r^ vide 
ApiK fulli, ) 

2(»S]. Clf/h /////z/.J Fan y<m tell irn? wliethcr 
the l' » Hepartment has iliscoN ered any wood 
ill iL'ila that is snilahle for railway slei'peivs 
hcMnid teak, wifie.h they can hardly he said to 
l.ave discovered? did not discover the 

v;dnc of It ak woik] ; they have dinMivert'd c(‘r- 
tain ]>l:n (‘S wiici’c it was not known heloia;, and 
liavi* In ought it to tlm market. I cannot say 
tliat iheyliavc discovered any wood that isaclapte<l 
eiitirclv 1 r slccjjcrs, Imt they have brought 
inanv woods to the notice of the raihvay e<un- 
panie.'. 

lint not one of them has been found 
|)(rf('*llv .-atl.'lhetory, lias it. so as to suit willi- 
(Mit {O’tiiieial ])reM rvaiion ? Many of the softer 
wood:- are e.l ])ri'sent ?.iihmit1cd to the impregna- 
tion of mineral soljitions, and we have In’onght 
some to notice a.s heing abinidant, and tlicrel’orc 
availahh* for railway purjiosc-s. 

2fi8;j. i>o YOU know' wliether tlie acacia is 
suitable for railway ])iir})oses ? — The Avacia 
Artthirn (haliool) in 8(?imh> i.s found to answer 
very well for railway purposes, T believe. 

2(184, It will not*<lecay, I suppose, by expo- 
sure to sun and ruin It is In great demand for 
ra.ilway purposes. 

* 2(7^>o. Is there much growdli of that? — Yes, 

and it is bi ing oxtendtid in Scinde and the Puu- 
jaub. 


2(»HG. Has any consideration been given 
artifiediil cultivation ?— In Heinde and the l*un- 
jaiih, certainly. 

2(iH7. .Vot elsewhere? — I am not aware. It 
grow's better in those provinces than else- 
wiiere. 

2(j88. Is not that the only oilier wood, except 
leak, that oifei'H a jirospeet <»f jJioviding tolcirablo 
railway sleepers? — Sal and (h‘ndai\ 

2(is‘). I hit yon have stated lliat thai only lasts 
12 years? — They are extreimdy anxious to get 
wood that will last J2 Acai's. 

2(ib(), d li(‘ olh r wMJuds w ill not even last for 
t.liat iciigtli ol‘ time? — Tliat .1 can s(‘arcely 

aii.swi'r. 

2{ju! ('an yon tell me wheilier the I’orests 
Dejiartment has (?ver made an economic esti- 
inalc ol‘ till? eiiltivalion of any given i(uantity of 
land w ltli teak, or miy other wood ?- I tliink the 
llgurc> of tin* jdaiiting, both in Malabar and in 
llnrinah, aii? very complete, ami easily obtain- 
uble. 

2(i'J2. Have lln?y bi'cn earefiiily ria-ordial from 
the beginning? — In Malabar, they have. 

('onld you givi? the (.hmimiliei? a state- 
iniml ailr>rding a projier ee.onomle estimate of the 
cnltivalion oj an aero of land with leak wi>od in 
Malabar, sluoving the out-turn and the cost troni 
tin? eommeneenniiil, inelnding the estimated out- 
luni Irom the thinnings? — 1 think I can give? the 
total rei‘ei]ils anil I'Xpcndilnre. of the (..'onu lly 
plantation in Malabar. 

2!il/l. And has that been iIon(‘ lor ;iie jnirposc 
of buMifuig an ojMiiion of the cu{tl\atii)n of any 
olln r Wood in India? — We have not the data for 
the i-'ules ol more rec.ent plantatioms ; we jiave for 
the leak, 

lint iiave any means Ix en taken to form 
a record oi iaels, or otlierwisc, s(» that any 
econmalc, estimate could he made of the etdtiva- 
lion ol any other wniod except leak ? — Tlic- exact 
cxpenuiliire 011 the plantations is rcporusl half- 
y early, but the luel plau\{itions I'or iln? raiJwaya 
arc as yd \onng, and the fuel Is as \d small. 

2n!i(>. il any one in this country were going 
to cnltivato an acre wilJi wood, he eonld lia\o ail 
(‘e*’nomie estimalo, without a i’'ore.st.s Hepart- 
inciit, or without any seienlifii? aspirations of a 
high cliaraeler ; hi* could get an economic c.stl- 
inale iinele nj the oul-luru ol liiat Iroin the day 
it commenced till the wdiole of llic trees W'orc 
cut downi ; can tliat he given for thesi? forests in 
Jiidia? - As the cultivation of liniher is ijuito of 
a recent dale, there are no antecedent data on 
wdiich to ba.-e an estimate for a scrie.s of years, 
with tile exeepllon of the Malahar jilantatioii 

2()}i7. Tlien an? we to inier from (hat that no 
economic estimates have been made ol the result 
of the o], orations of (he Foretl, l)e])ar(ment ?— 
Lslimaics ;is to eo.st and prohahic returtis arc 
linariahly made before plantations are sauctioned, 
but the ai'tuai results of those, jiiuiitations have 
not yet come, in, with tliecxccjilion of the Malahar 
one. 

2 (i!|s. (hnihl you explain to the Committee 
liow far tin? (iiivermnent arc proceeding in the 
treatment of fon?stri witli any practical ceouomio 
views; at pre.sent you have told us that; they 
liave created a larger establishment and ma- 
terially rcdiKjod tiie net resultjii of their manage- 
ment, but what I am anxious for you to explMH 
is, w hether there is any definite view that you 
can bring before the Committee of an economic 
administration of a single forest in Indi t* or a 

ryatem 
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systoni ^c«n!r:illy ho uk to protlncti iu*t ithuIIh 
iw;)re Hul'L^rju-torv tlinn tliost? which wo have 
licani of at proeiit ? — Tlioro Is a ButLo tc slhuato 
BuI)Uiilt(Ml |jy ( Very raiijxc oHiccr, whl<‘h is enu- 
cully cxhuiummI hy the liispcc-lor (ioiu'imI, iuhI ii 
is only ill (Minso.pKMnM* of iht? ahnornial o( 
things, |.lu‘ heavy (‘xpeiullliiro for the (‘xlension 
of railways and oI.Ik*!* juirposea, ihal the expen- 
diture has ri.M'u within the last one or two years, 
aud, as I said hiddre, we have no i*e;i.-on to he- 
lievi*. tliiit that will recur. 

iitiDit. lint still yon eould not put hcfoiv tlu* 
(hmiinirt auvliiluji; like a practical statcuuuit 
ofllu- workinjj; of this hnvst sysleni that \Miuld 
ftliow a o', dcHtiite results? - I think the Uiidiicl. 
estimate ol' llu* Inspecttir (Ic.nenil ol horesis 
would supply ilie inlorinaiion n'lpiirevl. 

M r. F(nrrrti, \ V(»u alliide<l la.-t tiuu‘ to tin- 
forests in 'I'ra vauetna.*, and you said that iho ac- 
counts re! iMn{.r to tiuan were at tlie. India t hljce : 
hav(^ > «ai lia|>jteu!'d lo look into that, s«> as toil i\ oils 
an esiiiiir.; '• ol tin- rc\cnue and tho expon litnii' 
on thoH‘ coiu(iaii<l with ourtovii? dlu- 

lia jail oi an lias a I'hiropcan oousi rvatoc ■ 
lie doe-^ noi pid.hsli a dilaileil ailuriuii-tral i* -u 
report, an \ d a-s not :ujl>ii)i( it t'» the India 
Ollice : i l ii, ; nr;{‘r seen the <l< tails; I atn 
ptM-S‘/;)’)l.y caapi. tented with the (a.iiservaior. and 
have c<Jii-u.ied uilh linn, Iml tiic.o* kua -i- ara 
the p!‘oj‘eiiy o( tf:e J iiali- 

llul in taiKiiip. to liiiu lias lie e\er p'\en 
yon au}' idea '>!* ^^i\af llie ia‘\ em,** is e'aoj.aie,] 
wi'lli ill ' ••.i-oni/oiM' in lliese ('<»reslsin 'ira\;;s!- 
COia'; Im- le.^ e\ei’ u Id \nu tha^, h(‘ lia.- inanaio d 
to haiul o\i i a l;o'-i net revmuu' to the raj.di : • 

1 couhi not uSiderlakt' to viivi* the fiLi re ; 
there is no railway there, an I lln^ ciiaoiuf t.iin-* 
are \e! •. dlie. la ni ; ihe ii'ees aia nieia ls ih’sioj. n 
out le\ <‘l''pit;iii I I'f i ht‘ j-a-a-hoa rd. 

l.'7c‘::. in ieid\ (o the hononralde Meiiii-KV o»r 
.El;ji‘in y<ei ; iat'd diirine; the last eiL.di- ‘rs 
theia'l.a^ he.t n a ^lead. and ■.’■I'adnal iii< 'a-a • • in 
the jP'o.-.- ;an.a‘ipl-; of ilu‘ Forest DepaiM inenl r - 
Yes. 

27Co. ^,-.{,1 ,1 IK,* he also neci‘; s:;i \ to r-np- 
jilcnicni that sf.alrn’.nnl I ly saving; I ha I during tiie 
same ei!.hi years iIko/k has lieen a .‘!.a'}y and 
oradua! ilerrease in the net re-a-ipi, ?- I lueii” 
tioiuMl tin »atn*o;5 i’nr that. 

27on. i'nl ,stdl as a fact, I nie.u wilhont tlie 
rcason-n ;i ai li* tiie -‘ase is it not i' There was a 
diiniii!.;! a nisi ’,i.ir iVoin the tnlrnoenunl ol ilie 
estuldiskniont re»jnii*ed Tor sjUM-ial jnirj>ose.s. 

27()d.. Fni is it inU a Taet (I will ask the 
rea^aJlK. li neecs^a.ry afterwards) as a mailer of 
accounts, llmt vrlulst thi.-. i teady and oradnal in- 
crease in ijross ree<‘i[>ls Inu^ l.na'ii <foini.!; on, 
has iieeii at tlie sann* lime a s1ead\ and 
f!jra<ina» d.ccreasi* in the net receipts? — It !>< so 
at jiresCJd, certainly. 

270{i. You ailndetl m inoinent at»o lo tlie ureal 
increase iii tlu! expense oi' inana<;eim‘nl in eon- 
sequence. of ihe rail ways, hut I snjipose if tlie 
Governmeui are makinu a railway they pay for 
the slcejiers wITn-h they buy from the Forest J.)c- 
partment, do they not/ — They jiay for the 
slccjiers. 

2707. And that is jmt down as a revenue 
receipt, is it not? — It is. The labour market is 
much deran^^ed by the enormouK operations sud- 
denly thrown U|iou the Forest Dcpartuicnt, in 
comieetiori with the progress of the railways, and 
it is not easy Lo calculate ihe exact cost of the 
timber. 

0 . 59 . 


27()S. But still with repird to tin* aT•*•^\l‘^ ymi 
gave just now, mentioning the ('an vinu mil of 
railways as one great cause of the inerea>v'<] ex- 
jieiiditurc, would it Tiot produce the wrong im- 
pression that yon gi\e materials to tin* railways 
for nothing, wiu‘rea.*' in laet } on sell tin in to llie 
railways ! — W'e sell them. 

2709. And llial is ]uit down as a reei ipt ! — 
Ve.''. 

2710 . 1 really undciviand tin* m r\ impmlanl. 
duties wliieh yon pciform, both in Ibnjlan l ami 
in India; in Iiulla \nii li:id the jici'-m,.,! i-npi i’in- 
teiidein-e of the forr.-t,-.. aiul her*- \ u nr** the 
sclmitilie lulvl.-or of the India Olli. . loir 1 
should 1 k‘ very uIimI if \nu toiiM ifr-.w Mime 
light o;i w'hat good tin* T\;rcs1 Uc\( i,n<‘ Urpjui- 
nicnt in lie* India Olllce dot's ; 'i’ln- ■ i m. uidi 
thing as a Forr,-.! ] )opartmenl in ii‘r Imlia 
( Mlicc. 

2711. 111 ymi stale pn'cisi 1\ wlia: Mv. 

I *illilllilo.‘'L' <!o«‘:. ? Mr. Flnllminlj, 1 ll:olig!;1, jiad 
(MU-n‘t‘lt‘d the mi. apj r(‘]n‘n. ion b\’ o\p\iii;lug li:at 
tin- Itir*.*;-! bii.-iih'r'.- \\:[^ (*iily <»:!c l»i-in. !i uT ;Iie 
Oevt'nm* ! )cpai l mcni , and tnio wlii' ii ii.ti-p: ns to 
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lb. Ami ^-upporlmg \on had i-- . 


; ihal 

revoi 

ine (0 
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wln*llier ii wa*; 


from 


pi'*’!'.’, .• 'n:**!*-. \vln*! I)«’r to; inMcjio?’! <* ,i.-; 

obl.Tnii'/l h’tijii die .'.ah* t*f linih' r oi- I'j’.'o ]■ ait‘ 

c.f wood lor ijirl, .-lion'd \o!i not i T. i, ■! 

.sa»\’, in o''d. r t . (‘\cr\*i>o a e'>:ii:*'*; "..a i'mi 

rf‘\oimr. ibal ytiii lioni ! !.ri-*w ihi i ^ in of w'l i Ii 
it wa-' coiupo od*' 'Til" nnnutor d' la j. -i' {1^. 
foioM p.iulnoc ai’'* noi' .nlunit (ci to i:)(' inii.i, 
( Mlioc, i!!’*\ art* :rilicil!\ exam nc(‘ t ‘.o'- iota, 
am! tlm nine ilt in.' .d’ the Ibro.-t v. t i. ,.■* 1 nr- 
ni.'dmtl an* ahum onK rod in the Ibid"" , Tiic 
detail- are not m*' t luMin*. 

2TI<». lint in regard to tlm e nli ! j'oai-, \ ou 
uouhl think it vory important that a m who 

has to audit tin* ri \enuc .diouid be Int'nial. \\ a<‘- 
qiialnti*'! willi ihoa* niin* ilem.-n wonli! von not ? 
••-Tlie I ii-jicelor ^ iencra! in India ropui r-jif- 
eially on the ibidgrl of (he T'orr-t I >< pai l on n I. 

2717. if lie does that, in wliat way i- ii.o in lia 
Olfiee eoiicorned in tin: I’cvcnno; •(' ihov h? 
not supc*riniend it, why is it calh- 1 ili * Ib-x’ii.n* 
J.)epai tnieni, or a braneli ol the Ki*s (’)im‘ Fop.ii l- 
lueiil ?— 1 am not able to a'-eount for i!»*' d,.'lrl- 
bnlioii of work in llit* India ()fli«‘i.*; i*oi*c-i^. were 
at one linu! eoiineeted with tin* Marim* D; part- 
men I . • 

27lS. You* eoiisidor, with r(‘g;ird to the |»er- 
soiis who have to he employed in tills T'orcst 
Department, it is very important that tin y should 
pus.sess the highest seimitific knowledge? — In the 
Adininifiitvative Department. 
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2719. Tliat they Hhould bo not only skilled 
botanists, but also that a knowltMlp;o of jjeology 
would b(‘ useful to them?— Higlily valuable. 

2720. And they are eoneerned, are they not, 
in till? making of roads* so far as relates to the 
fon‘sts ? — "fhey sliould understand surveying, 

2721. And engineering ? — Levelling and road- 
making, CA‘rtainly. 

2722. Have you found any diffieulty in obtain- 
ing (his highly skilled Kurojiean labour in Eng- 
land and Europe? — At the competitive exainl- 
luitions a large number oi’ caiuiiilates come for- 
ward. 

272ib And you would deserilie generally tliose 
wbom you liave obtniiKMl in the scientifio dejiarl- 
inent as jiersons liiglily ijualitied? — As highly 
([imrdied, with the additional training nin<;li they 
receive after examination. 

272d. i ou IniMJ not lliouglit it ever necessary 
lO estJiMisli :i sjiecial school lu England for this 
department?— I liavi* often considered that it 
woulil l)(‘ higlily ailvanlagcous to graft forest 
training upon such a scinm! as the ll<»val Agrl- 
cultnnd C'ollege at ( ■ircncester, or the "Highland 
|Soi*i(‘ly oi‘ Scotland. 

272^b 'fo make it mori‘ a general l>raneli of 
edncatiini in England, rather than to make it a 
special (lovernment school ; to graft it on any 
existing institution rather than to estalilish a se- 
parate school ? — Yes. 

272<I. ]\lr. Grant 1 suppose that tlic 

reason wliy wc Iuim? not established or atlcmjitijd 
to cstiibli>li a. forest school in this country is two- 
fold ; in the first ]>lace, because, our forest ser- 
VRM* Is an extremely small one ; ami, in the se- 
cond place, heeausc we can get admirable train- 
ing on the ( ’ontineut, far lK‘tter than we could 
pro\idc in this country Ye.s, and there are 
ext(.‘nsi\c forests there, which there are not in 
this ishuid, 

2727. So that the <incstion of establishing a 
Forest College must he deckled on dilferent 
gT( uiuls from tlic ipicstion to which tlic honour- 
able Member refers, tlie (lucslion, viz., id’ the 
Fivil Engineering Colleges?- (’ertainly. 

272 S. Air, Lyft(:ltoii.\ Ai’c you aware how 
long ago the (’omdly jilantation as jdanted ? — 
it was commenced in is t 1. 

2729. Is there any sja'clal record id’ that? — 
There is of its earlier history, and it has liecii 
perioilically noticed in the admijiilsl ration rejiort^. 

27‘U), It is perfectly well known, 1 snjiposc?, 
wha't the jdantiiig cost, and wliat has been 
received since? — The figures have been kept in 
coni] il etc detail. 

27.11. Is there any estimate of the future 


T.^£N BEFORE THE 

receipts since that date to , the end of the 80 
years?— Estimates have been submitted of tJie 
probable receipts of that plantation, and are in-* 
eluded in the administration reports. 

2732, And that includes the total amount that 
will he reecivecl, at tlie cod of 80 years, when 
the whido of the timber has become matured ?— 
Yes, that is entered in full detail in tlie adminis- 
tration rejiorts of the last, few years, 

27 '13, C/uunnan,'] I'he receipts from the 
thinnings (d* the teak plantations are very 
valuable, are they not? — "Jliey more than pay 
exjumses; every year there is an excess. 

2734. Mr. Lijttrlton.^ Those returns to which 
you have alluded, would show tlie receipts from 
tlic lopjdngs, I snpiiosc ?— Yes. 

273.!). And those would guide us as to other 
plantations? — To the w'liolc in Malabar. 

273ti. And as to those forests that now 
exist ?-^ AVith regard to those in a natural state, 
it is dittienlt to fiiviiisli an estimate per acre of a 
forest that has been neglected. In tlie case of a 
plantation, we kmuv exactly, aiul can speak with 
eonlidenee. 

2737. Fan you say roughly what would be 
the value ])cr acre of a jilantation at the eaid of 
SO y(?arK? — f can only hlate, that 7,000 rupees, 
or 700/., are sj)ent annually on the C!onolly 
plantations ; .300/. of wliieh are for jilanting 100 
.acres added every year. 

273H. C/iatnaan,^ The question is wliat would 
be, the value of the teak standing on an acre of 
ground at tin? end of 80 years? — That is a ques- 
tion of estimate, as to which many things might 
j)revcnt my (oming to a correct figure. 

2739. Still there would be an approximate 
estimate for a siiecessful ])lantation ? — Up to the 
jnescmt date it has been eminently huceessful, 
and the annual gross reeei[d8 have been increas- 
ing year by year. 

2740. It must be knowm Imw many trees 
W'ould stand on an aeri? ?— AVe have thiii as an 
estiimde ; we hav(i not yet any leak plantations 
of aiiylhlng like complete maturity. 

2741. [1 must be known what is the girth of 
an HO years’ tree? — Yes, but it diflers enor- 
mously in difi’event localities. 

2742. 3'aking the character of the soil as 
good, bad, or indillerent, it is know'n what is the 
growth of a tree of SO years, is it not? — Yes, 
the cstimato wliieh is presented in the adminis- 
tration reporis iiicluiles tlie prospective value for 
80 years. 

2743. Ykiii will furnish that to the Committee? 
— Y'es. — ( 77/c Witness furjiinhed the Statement 
and Report^ vide Appendix.) 


Mr Thomas Lawrence wSeccombe, c.u., called in; and Examined. 


2744. Chairman,}, AVjll you have the goodness 
to state what ofhee you hold in the India Beard? 
— 1 am Financial Secretary. 

2743. Have you been in that department from 
the commencement of your jiublii’: career? — I 
entered the service of the East India Company 
in 1829. 1 was appointed Assistant Financial 
Secictary in tlio India Office in 18i)te, and Finan- 
cial Seeretiiry in 1859. * 

2746. 1 wish to direct your attention to the 
items of the Accounts of 1869-70 ; will you be 
good enough to direct your attention to the item 
m those Accounts of 1,110,224 of revenue de- 


rived from assessed taxes,” and to state to the 
Coniinittee what arc the taxes that are intended 
to be des(*ribed as assessed taxes ? — The principal 
tax, which is included therein, is the income-tax. 
There are siiNill receipts of arrears from license* 
tax, and from the tax on trades and professions 
of previous years included in that sum, and 
some minor receipts which are only described in 
the accounts as receipts from military and 
public works ; I believe it to be chiefly the in- 
come-tax. 

2747. Will you state what has been the course 
of the Government of India in levying this tax ; 

when 
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bcgia ? — It was a measuto in- works being diseontmued, it having been found to Mr. 
trodnced by Mr. WUson towards nice ting the be inoperative. Seeeamief 

serious deficit after the mutiny. It was then a 2764. Was the minimum of income liable to c b. 
tax of 4 per cent. That tax was imposed in taxation raised by the Act of 1862 ? — Yes, it 
1860, for five years; it expired in 1865, and .was raised to 500 rupees. a8 April 

^there was an interval without any assessed tax.' 2765. Was any furtljer change made in 1863 ? 

2748. Before this tax was levied, were there any — In 1863 the tax was reduced from 4 to 3 per 
taxes levied in India of the nature of a tax ujiou cent, upon all incomes. 

iiicomea or profits, or oUierwise V— Immediately 2766. Was the law for levying that tax a very 

after the mutiny the Lieutenant (jovernor of the comprehensive law, following very much the 

Puujaub recj[uested sanction from the Cxoveri)' English Income Tax Act? — It was. 

inent of India to impose a trade tax. He ob- 2767. And containing an immense number of 

tained that permission, and it was afterwards minute provisions? — It did, 

given to the Chief Commissioner in Oude. For 2768. When did that lax expire ?-“lii 1865. 

two years smull sums, amounting in the first year 2769. What was afterwards done to raise a 

to somewhat above 100,000 and in the next revenue by assessed tuxes / — Nothing until 1867, 

year to a rather larger amount, were received, when a license tax was iinjiosed. 

On the introduction of the income-tax by JVIr. 2770. Wloii is Bic nature of that tax? — It 
Wilson the trade taxes ceased for tlie most jiart. was a tax on joofessions and trades, the minlmiiin 

2749. But were there any other tuxes of tliai license being 4 rujices, and the niaxiinuiii 500 

nature levied upon the trades or industry of peo- rupees, according to a scale whicli was given iu 
plo, or otherwise in other parts of India ?— There the Act. ' 

was the Moturnlm lax at Madras. 2-771. Will you state sliortly wliat that scale 

2750. Was that levied for the purposes of the was? — On jiroilts from trades of 200 rupees, and 

local government? — No, it entered into the less than 500, it vva.s 4 rupees; 500 rupees, and 
Imperial taxation. less than 1,000, it was 10 rupees; 1,0(K>. and 

2751. Do you recollect the amount of that? — less than 5,000, it was 20 rupees; 5,000 rii])cc8 to 
It was small. I cannot state the precise aiiioimt. 10,000, it was 100 rupees; 10,000 to less than 

2752. Was that a lax levied over all trades 25,000, was 200 rupees. Ihcomes of 25,000 
and occuj)atioiis in towns and villages? - in rupees and upwards had a max iuium assessment 
tonviiB. I am not sure as to villag(3S, but I be- of 500 rupees. 

lieve it was also levied in them. 2772. Were persons in the public service 

2753. Was there any similar, tax levied in any liable to pay this tax though tney would, of 
other presidency? — Not for Imperial purposes. course, take out no license? — They took out no 

2754. Was there by .the local goveniineni?— license, but they were suhj(?ct to the ta.\. 

Of that T am not fully informed. It has often 2773. WuvS ijic exemption for them the same 
been noticed by the financial member of the as for other j)c(^>Ie, as regards scale ? — Yes, the 
Governor Genenirs Council tliat wc have no same. There were .some ]>e(mljar exemptions for 
Bufficicut tiarliculars of the local taxation. military officers of a certain rank. 

.2755. But was not the Moturnha tax more 277-1. AVh:it were the exemptions made in their 
extensively levied than in Madras ; was it favour? — Military officers not in (dvil emjdoy, 
not one oi the primitive taxes iu India; were >v hose ]»ay and allowances did iml exceed (),()()() 
not trades and occupations .taxed under it ? — It rupees |>er annum, and (h>vcriiinent cnqjloyes 
was an ancient tax, certainly, i believe that wutli a salary of less than 1,0(.M) ruj)ces a year, 
trade taxes fur local purposes liad been longcsta- were exempt. Ciilti valors of land, not keep- 
blittlicd in India. iug a shop for llie sale of prcaluce, were also ex- 

2756. In 1860 what w^as the nature of the tax empt. 

imposed? — It was a tax of 3 per eent., a general 2775. Aful were the owners of land oxcmjded 
income tax on the basis uf the English tax, witli also? — They were ex('ni[»t. It was not a pro- 
an additional 1 per cent, to be ap])ropriatcd to perty tax, but a license tax iijam trades and jiro- 
public works. fessions. 

2757. On what incoinCB was it to be levied? — 2776. AVas there any definition of whnt^mn- 

The iniuimum income was 200 rn})ees per aTiniim. stituted carrying on u trade or profession ? — 

Incomes of 200 rupees ta 500 rupees were sub- Every person exercising any profession or 
ject only to a reduced tax of 2 j»cr cent. On trade,” was the definition. 

incomes of 500 rujieea and upwards the tux was 2777, What was dorni after the Act of 1867 
4 per cent. passed ? — In , the following year tbat Act 

2758. That is 3 jier cent., with the I per cent, wms repealed by what lias l)een termed the 

for local purpOBCB ? — Yoe. certificate tax, which >vas much wider in its cx- 

2759. l)id the 2 per cent, iu.thc lower scale lent. The niinimum ot‘ that tax was on incomes 

include the I per cent., or was it 2 per cent, of 500 rupees, but the highest amount charged 
instead of 3 yer cent. ?— It was 2 per eent.,Avith- was^on four laes of riijiees a year, and tlicn the 
out the additional 1 per cent.; the 1 percent, certificate amounted to 6,400 rupees; it was a 
was not levied mi those incomes. tax beginning willi eight rupees for 500 rupees, 

2760. Did that tax apjJy to every class of and going up by a'grmlual seal*;. 

income derived in India? — Yes. * 2778. Were there any exemptions in that 

2761. And to every class of lando>vners? — Act? — The exemptions were nearly the same. 

Yes. " in fact preciwdy, I think, as in the lieer.se tax.^ 

2762. To the Bengal landowners as well? — 2779. Wag that for one year ?— That was for 

Yes. one year. 

2763. Was any change mode in the mode of 2780. Whaf was done in the following year, 

levying the tax in 1802:'— Yes, in 1862 a 1869?— In the following year an income tax 

change was made iu the mode of levying it, the was again introduced, but of only one per cent, 
eepwmte account of the 1 per cent, for public 2781. Was it upon all kinds of income?— On 

0.52. S-*- income 
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inoonio arising from ofEces, property, profriaions, 
and tradec?. 

2782. Did it apply to incomes derived from 
the land both by landlord and tenant Yes. 

2783. What was the limit of that tax ? —There 
was no Htnii to that tax. Theye was a classifica- 
tion lor the lower rates of income ; but it was a 
one per cent, income tax. 

2784. But ^vhat iiuiomes wero^ exempt from 
that tax ? — Only those under 600 rupees.' 

2786. Was there any exemption in that Act 
in favour of the public servants or the military ? 
— There was the same exemption in regard to 
military officers, and the tax was not imposed in 
regard to property set aside for religious and 
charitable purposes. 

2780. That exemption for religious and charit- ** 
able objects extended, I think, throughout .the 
Acts, (lid it not?— Yes. 

2787. What Act was passed after that? — In 
the autiiifm of tliat year a further Act was passed, 
the effect of which was to increase the assess- 
ment by a half per cent, for the whole year. , It 
was one of the measures adopted by Lord Mayo 
on its appearing that there was a serious de- 
ficiency in the estimated int^ome. 

2788. What was done tlien in the following 
year 1870? — In 1870 the income tax of six pics 
in the rupee, that is equivalent to llu’cc and unc- 
cightli per cent., ivas imposed. 

2789. Wasthht in all other respects on the 
basis of the former Acts? — Yes, on the basis of 
the former Acts ; it was imposed for only one 
year. . 

2790. Can you explain why the last Income 
tax Act differs so entirely in its frame and cha- 
racter from the first Income tax Act ; is it 
not extremely short? — Yes; tltc question of 
}in income tax had been much discussed, and as 
the amount was heavy, it was obviously the de- 
sire and intention of the (Tovernment to nmiedy 
any defects tliat it could possibly be believed 
existed in the former Acts. 

2791. ' On what principle was it tliat all the 
pi’ovi.siona, or the greater part of the provisions 
of the first Income tax Act, were (miittod from 
the last Income tax Act, that is, the Act which 
regulates the collection ; ^ the Act of 1868? — In 
the first Income tax Act every person was 
roiiiiired, as in this country, to render a state- 
ment of liis income in the’ more rc(jcnt Act that 
provision was omitted, and they were not re- 
quired, in regard to tlic lower classes of income, 
to make such a return, unless required by the 
eolleet(w to do so. He, as far a.^ I understand 
it, sends a statement of the suin'which.the indi- 
vidual was to jiay, and unless he appealed against 
it, that amount was assessed upon him. 

2792. Uould you slate to the Conimitteo shortly 
what the change was tliat enabled the Legisla- 
ture to pass such a very sliort Income tax Act, 
111 its clauses, ia the year 1868 ? — I believe that 
the form of the first Income tax Act was .adopted 
in order that no one should escape from assess- 
ment. I believe that the more recent Act was 
passed with a desire to avoid any chance of 
oppression on the part of the lower officials ivho 
had the administration of that Act. 

2793. But is the great brevity of the last Act 
arrived at by transferring to the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, in his executive capacity, the 
whole power to collect the tax, instead of dcfimlng 
the powers and duties of the collecting officers 
in the Act itself? — The duties of the collectors 


were shortly stateid ; bat t ^ awe 
there is aiiy omission of any point V^ impoi^tance^ 

2794. Were these taxes colkoMjtdways within 
tho year, or did the collection of each tax extend 
from one financial year into Mother 

were collected, as w as possible, within the 
year. 

2795. Would the revenue aoepunt represent 
the actual collection of ea&h of the severe taxes 
within the year, or would the amount of arrears 
render it impracticable to ascertain from the 
revenue account what was the result of each 
tax ? — The precise result of each tax would not 
be shown, because the amount brought to account 
in each year was tho amount collected. 

2796. Can you tell the Committee what iyas 
the amount produced by each of these taxes ?— 
No, I could not. 

2797. No such accounts have been sent home? 
— No, we have not such accounts. 

2798. Can you inform the Committee how far 
the item placed in these accounts for 1869-70, 
of 1,110,000/., rcprcHents the tax which was 
levied under the 'Act of 1869 ? — There wore two 
Acts in 1869^ the one at 1 per cent., and the 
otlier to increase the amount passed in the autumn 
of that year. 

2799. Do you suppose that the collection of 
that was so close that it wmuld give us any idea 
of the out-turn of the two Acts of 1869 ? — There 
w^ould be, no doubt, some arrear, and probablf 
ratber a considerable arrear, but in the main I 
should say that it might he taken as a near ap- 
proximation to the amount. 

2800. Are you in a position to toll the Com- 
mittee, tlicrj, what is the out-tuni of 1 per cent, 
of income tax under these Acts?— No; it has 
been stated at 700,000/. in round numbers, but 
vre have no authentic statement as to the precise 
amount that would be obtained from a 1 per 
cent, income tax, 

2801. Have yop any statement showing tho 
classified collection of this tax^ the different 
amoiintH of income, and different classes of per- 
sons ? — No, those have not been sent home. 

2802. Do you know whether any such analysis 
has been made in India ? — I have seen it stated 
that they have verj’' accui’ate and voluminous 
stat istics as" to the tax in India, but they have 
not l)een scut lumic. ^ 

2803. Perhaps you would be able at some 
future time to turnish the Committee with some 
classified summary of the lax? — We can apply 
for those statistics. 

2804. Mr. Dkkinsdn,li Does the income tax 
absorb the JVIoturpha and tliosc other taxes that 
you referred to? — Yes. 

2805. The Motiirpha is abolished, and tho 
liccnso and certificate taxes are abolished?— 
Yes. 

2806. Might I ask what is the meaning of the 

allowanc(!s, refunds, and drawbacks, 42,274/,? 

— They would be amounts allowed on appeal, 
after having been collected. 

2807. Mr. BmchJ] Has there been represented 
to you much frcling with regard to mj of these 
taxes, ' the income tax particularly ? — There was 
much discussion between ihe Government of 
Madras and tho Government of India. in regard 
to tho first tax, but on the whole there cer- 
tainly was little feeling exhibited on the part 
of the people, so far as I have been able to asc^- 
tain. There was one cose in which the officers eafle* 
jdoyed in Bengal in collecting the tax were opn- 

sidered 
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diichmd'to^l^ mhmmixte^ 

ItiVe exercised sooie were 

wely. eeiuiii«fd».aeidtM woe t^ 
w^gerdtotlia lulDre recently there haebeen so 
.deubta greet auioaiit oC.fireUag9 tibere have been 
eeveral j^tidoiie ittd great complamte in the . 
press, and in eoneeiqsieiiee the Secretary oi* State 
applM to the QiovetniBeiit of India to ascertain 
whether the (KimplidntB o£ oppression were well 
founded; and wd answer was that there had 
certainly been some inatan^, but tlicy were not 
of a very serious Cttf extenwve nature, 

2808. I suppose that part of the feeling was 
owing to the circumstance of its being a new 
tax ; a tax to which they had not previously 
been used?^In regard to the first income tax, 
undoubted it was. But then the emergency 
was favourable to its imposition. 

2809. It has recently been raised agmn?— It 
was raised, in 1870, te> 6 pies in the rupee. 

2810. That is very nearly what it was 
originally ?— The tax of 1870 was at the rate of 
three and one^oighth per cent,, that of 1860 of 
four perweeni 

2811. Do you think that there is more feeling 
against it, where the permanent selilemeni has 
taken place, than in other places ? — No, I have 
n(^ reason to think that. Tho feeling, to a great 
extent, is on the part of tho European com- 
munity ; ' it is not confined at ail to the 
nemindars. 

2812. And on the whole, from what you have 
been led to think, would you consider that a 
tolerably equitable mode of raising a portion oi* 
the revenue ?— 1 think it is a pro])er intnlc of 
iinposmg taxation, if it be requisite to resoii; to 
adaitional taxation at all. 

2813. And with respect to the license tax, 
does that seem to press heavily upon the trades 
and professions? — I tliink not; but that has 
ceased as an Imperial tax. 

2814. It is used only for local purposes ?— 
It is now open to the local governments to use it 
or not, 

2815. Sir C. tVingi/ield,'] This income tax, in 
India, was levied as a pev-coutage i’or many 
years; did you ever hear that any inconvenience 
was found in India from levying it as a per- 
centage; that it was found a simpler mode ti> 
levy it by so much u rupee? — n(?ver found 
that there was any inconveuieui'o ; but there is 
manifestly greater simiillcity iu levying it at so 
many pies to the rupee. 

2816. Mr. Dichinson.] Is the collection of 
income tax paid for by a per-centage? — The 
ofiScers of the land revenue arc the priiiciiial 
ofiiecrs employed in the collection of tlie income 
tax. 

2817. And there is no special per-centage ? — 
There is a charge for subordinates, but whether 
that is in -the shape of a pcr-centage I am not 
aware. 

2818. Mr. ifcP C/wr^.J I see that the estimate 
is consiclcrably larger for 1870 and 1871 ; is that 
altogether arising from the clugigel- It was 
from the increaaca rate imposed. 

2819. Do you expect that it will p^ressively 
increase? — That increased rate of six pies in 
the rupee has already ceased. The, Government 
of India are about to reimpose the tax at the rate 
4^ two pies in the rupee; in fact, the Act has 
been pwed though we have not officially re- 
eeivecl it. 

^.59. 


2829.. Do you think that the mnoaint of moome 
of the couiit^ will pyogressi vriy. morease ?-^Do 
you mean under all heads, or ill regard to the 
income tax only? 

2821. In regard to the income tax ?— There 
can be no doubt, I apprehend, that the inqome of 
India will progress, and there will be a larger 
out-turn from any tax upon it. 

2822. Mr. J. JB, SmitL]^ I see hero the abkari 
tax (that is the tax on spirits and dnigs), and I 
see that there is a very large increase since 1865; 
does that arise from an increase ol‘ the duties ?— 
The abkari tax docs not come within my de- 
partment; it is under the Revenue Department: 
mine is confined to fiuanct*, but 1 believe that 
l^ncrally the increased prosperity of the people 
has led to their using the articles upon winch 
that tax is 1 < 3 \ led more freely. 

2823. Ihen it has arisen fipoin that pnisperity 
rather than from any increase in the rate ? — From 
that and from the additional area over which the 
abkari tax is now collectcKl. 

2824. Then as regards salt, there is a very 
considerable increase ; has there been an increase 
in the duty on salt ? — Tliere has been an increase 
in the duty recently at Madras and Bombay frofti 
Ks, 1. 8. to Rs. 1. is. per maund. 

2825. Mr. Lyttellm*'] Is it your opinion that 
by means of the income tax in India we reach 
classes w^ho are olhoru^iae inadequately taxed or 
not taxed at all ? — That has been the great ob- 
ject ol* an income tux so far m I have seen. 

2826. Then you approve of taxing classes that 
would otherwise escape taxation by moans of the 
incHniie tax? — In n^gard to professions and trades, 
and jiersons making largo incomes iu those capa- 
cities, it has liecn held, and T believe correctly, 
tfiat they are not taxed so higblv in j)roj>ortion 
to their incomes as the bulk of the peojdo of 
India, and therefore tliat there is no injustice in 
imposing an income tax ujion them if that tax be 
not excessive. 

2827. And is it, from all those classes that a 
great outcry against the income tax lias come, or 
only a few ? — Memorials against the income tax 
have been signed by a largo number of tho Euro- 
pean iDcrcantilc oommuiiitv, and also by na- 
tives., 

2828. Is that joined in by cultivators or pro- 

prietors of the land to any great extent?— Wo 
nave not such an analysis of the siguaturea to 
those incraorialH as will show that, but I believe 
not. * f 

2829. Is it stated iu the memorials that you 
have mentioned that ilio imposition of the income 
tax on permanently settled proprietors has been 
a brcacii of faith ? — It has been so stated, but not 
in the memorials. 

2830. The greatest amount of disconj^nt, qa a 
matter of fact, has come iVoiii Beugal, I believe t 
— I can hardly say that. A memorial, in- 
fluentially signed. ha« also come from Madras, 
nearly in the same terms; in fact 1 believe word 
for word it waa.tho same memorial sent for sig- 
nature to Madras as that which came from 
Bengal. 

2831. Do you know whether it has been held 
by any jurist or lawyer of eminence that perma- 
nently settled properties ought not to be taxed 
in this shajK'. r—That question was very fully 
considered and debated at the time of the intro- 
duction of the first income tax, and it was then 
held, especially by Mr. Wilson in introducing 
the tax (and he appeared to me to establish it) 

B 2 that 
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ihat it was do breach of faith to impose tlie tax 
on the permanently settled diltriots. 

2832. Mr. ^ntwirk.^ There was a memorial 
also from Bombay against it, 'was there not? — I 
think there has been one. 

2833. Can you tell me whether in the first 
instance, when the tax was imjKtsed, there was 
an immediate reference made to the ^cretary of 
State, and did he approve of the 'tax when 
Mr. Wilson proposed it? — Yes, he did approve 
of it. 

2834. And all along it has been approved of 
by the Secretary of State ? — Yes. 

2833. Mr. Grant Wbat w'os the reason 

of the change from the license tax to the certificate 
tax ? — The license tax affected mainly the lower 
class of traders ; the certificate tax affected in a ' 
proportionate degree those who were making 
larger incomes, and it was considered to be just 
to make ibnt change. 

2836. What was the reason of the change 
from the certificate tax to the income tax P— Jt 
was again thought that the certificate tax was an 
impemet income tax, and that it would be 
better to make it an income tax in reality. 

2837. In short, the income tax was re-imposed 
as being the fairest tax of the kind which the 
Government could find ? — It was. 

2838. And this policy was approved by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State ?— -It has been. 

2839. Could you explain in a few words what 
the attitude of the Secretary of State in Council 
was to the enhanced income tax of S^th per 
cent. ? — It was that of great regret that it should 
have been found necessary. 

2840. But on the whole, I supijose, it was con- 
sidered that Lord Mayo’s Government had under 
very difficult circumstances done the best thing 
that it could ? — It was. 

2841. Under the very peculiar circumstances 
of the time ? — Yes. 

2842. Sir C. Wbujifield.'^ Under the certi- 
ficate tax I think no inquiries were mode into 
incomes? — No. 

2843. The people wore ranged in grades? — 
They were. 

2844. In regard to those taxes that w'ere ,1c vied 
in the I’unjanb and in Oude in the year 1860, 
before the income tax, as passed by Mr. Wilson, 
was introduced, you are aware, I have no doubt, 
that there was no attempt to inquire into income 
in those, but^that those taxes were fixed on what 
was called the lump assessment principle ? — They 
were. 

2845. We first of all decided what a district 
was to contribute, then it was spread over the 
villages, and then the people in tho villages 
spread i| over themselves? — Yes. 

2846. But 1 daresay you are aware tliat the 
circumstances at the time tlmtthat system of tax- 
ation was introduced were very difi'ereut from wliat 
they became subsequently, because the country 
had just recovered from the miitiny and insur- 
rection, and tlie people looked upon this tax 
simply as a means resorted to by the Govern- 
ment to reimburse themeelyes the expenses of 
the mutiny ? — I have seen it so stated, but we 
have no official information to that effect. 

2847. In fact in Oude the nomo^br which it 
went among the people was a fine lor the re- 
bel lion; I put that to you because the :^t- 
of those taxes levied in that rough manner 
being submitted to so oheerfully, was really 


owitog to the very peoidw droaipitanoeB at the 
time of their igtrodactbn ?— Yes. • 

2848. Are yon aware that, in the^ 
Acts relating to the pnbHc funds in this tount^, 
there is a provision that die dividends from '^e 
public funds shall not be subject to tfny speoial 
tax ? — 1 am not aware of that 

2849. It was conside^ that the income t;tx 
in India was not a special , tax upon the zemih- 
dars, but a tax ujion his income, the ssme as 
everybody else’s income ?— Yes. 

2850. And, therefore, it was not any violation 
of the engagement entered into with him?— 
Quito BO. 

2851. Can you tell me whether any estimate- 
has been made in India of the amount that a 

E n enjoying any definite income, would be 
to pay m taxes?— Officially .we have no' 
such estimate. 

2852. You could not give .us any information 
on that point?— No, not any trustworthy in- 
formation. 

2853. Will you direct your attention, if you 
please, to the item of 705,1261. as “ tributes and 
contributions ” from native states, and explain to- 
the Committee from what sources that revenue 
is derived ? — It is that which its tide conveys, 
they are tributes and contributions, in oooord- 
ance with treaties, received by the Government 
of India. 

2854. Can you give, if you please, any more 
detailed explanation of tho amounts ?~For the 
most part they are permanent ; a portion of them 
is paid for the maintenance of military forces ; a 
portion of them, according to the terms of the 
engagements, is paid for Bridsh protection ; and. 
a portion in commutation of military service. 

2855. Can you give the amounts paid under 
those different heads ? — I have not the particulars 
separated for 1869-70; for 1867-68, when the 
amount was 689,286/., as for as I could classify 
them, the charge for the maintenance iif military 
forces was 281,000/.; for Bridsh protection 
211,000/. ; in commutation of military service 
125,000/., and payments by various petty states, . 
in regard to which we have no very definite infor- 
madun, 71 ,000 /. ; the treaties could be fumished 
if required. 

2856. With regard to the receipt of 281,000/., 
is the Government of India under any engage- 
ment to provide a military force, involving a 
definite expenditure in those cases?— It mies 
maintain, and it is under engagement to provide 
forces : tho Bhopal condngent is one portion and 
tho Mysore division is another. In regard to 
Cutch, the protection is that of the genem mili- 
tary force of tho Empire. 

2857. Can you state what that expense is in 
regard to Mysore and Bhopal?— l%ey are so 
blended with the general military expenffiture 
that I am unable to say. 

2868. WHh regard to the item “ British pro- 
tection,” does that mean some speeiiti servioe or 
general protection? — It means protection in 
general terms. -* 

2859. The question as to the oommntatiott of 
militaiy service, that ie what pwr^ jpay instead 
of rondering each servioe, 1 presume ? — YCfa 
2860. Is there uiy probability of that item 
either inoreaniw or diminishing from any cir- 
cumstances?— con see no probability uX its 
increasing; if there be any change, there ismoii^ 
probsibiUty of a de(»na^ but I am not awwe nf 
any immediate prohalnlily of that. 

S8«l. Biv 
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2861. Sir (7. WmgfieU.I ^ 1^0 H^re 2665. Within the hwt two yeara there has jif,, 

contingent pud out of the revenues of the been a alight increase b that respect ?~lt wns) Seccomlbt 

Mysore State ‘i — The militaiy expenditure for a merely in regard to payment, not in regard to c.b. 

loo^ force of cavalry and blantryia, 1 believe, amount payable, 1 ^ apprehend; that woich is 

believe, paid out oS the revenues of the Mysore brought to account Is mo amount received within a 8 April 

State, but there is also a considerable regular the year, but 1 am not aware that there has been 1871 . 

force, the charge of which is defrayed' from the ’any important difference, such as would.justh^ 

tribute to .which 1 have referred. the belief that the account shows that which is 

2862. You ^ve not formed an opinion, have payable. v 

you, on this point, whether the native states of 2866. But the NuzKoranas arc a variable sum? 

India contribute an adequate amount to the — So far as they are on succession they would be 

British Government for the protection which clearly variable. Some of them, described as 

they receive from tlie British army ? — There is Nuzzoranos, appear to be of a continuous chu- 

a Political Department b the India Office, racter. 

which has especial charge of those questions. 2867. Mr. Beaeh^ Are these contributions 
They do not come within my department. provided for by special agreements? — Yes, by 

2863. Mr. XHehirum.'} I supj^se you cannot special agreements. 

help us to the principle on which the Kuzzeranas 2868. xhen they arc not likely to be varied 
ate assessed ? — That riiso is a question appertain- materially ? — Not at all, unless by some Act of 
mg to the Political Deportment. the Government 

2864. Have you an exact list showing each 2869. They ore generally arranged satisfac- 
contributor to the fund?— -No, we have not a torily, are they, from all you have beard?— As 
list. In order to obtain the information which I far as 1 am aware ; but it does not come within 
have given to the Committee, I bad to take the my deportment. 

treaties and engagements themselves, wboh are 2870. Tliere are no complabts with regard to 
published b several volumes. that point from the native states ? — None. 
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The Right HoNOuniLiiLE ACTON SMEE AYRTON, iK the Ghaib. 


Sir Cecil Beaoon, k.o.b.i., called in; and Examined. 


Sir 2871. Chairman^ Will you kindly state 

C. Beadon^ what offices you held in India ? — I was Secretary 
X.C.S.U to the Board of Revenue, Secretary to the Go- 
— ^ vemment of Bengal, and afterwards Lieutenant 

» May 1871 . Governor of Bengal. 

2872. In your capacity of secretary of the 
Board of Revenue, 1 presume you became fami- 
liar with all the incidents of the duty on salt in 
the Bengal Provinces? — Yes. 

2873. Did those functions extend also to the 
Nortlj Western Provinces in connection with 
salt? — No, only Bengal proper. 

2874. You arc aware that in 1856 an inquiry, 
was conducted by the Government of India into 
the manufacture, sale, and tax on salt thronghout 
India ? — Yes. 

2875. And that included every province and 
part of India, I think ?— T think it did. 

2876. Will )"ou he good enough to state what 
were the circumstances which lea to that inquiry, 
if you happen to know thorn ? — I tliiiik it was 
owing to Lord Dalhouwie desiring to have before 
him a full and coin])let;e history of all that had 
bcecj previously d<»Tie in regard to the salt 
revenue. 

2877. Will you state what was the mode in 
which the salt revenue was conducted at that 
time in Bengal? — The revenue, was collected 
partly by a system of Governinoni manufacture 
and sale, an(l partly liy a duty on imjiorted 
foreign salt. 

2878 . AVas any arrangement at that time sub- 
sisting for the importation of salt into Bengal ? 
—Yes. 

2879. Will you state somewhat more in detail 
what was the system of manufecture under the 
Govemraent ?— The districts on the sea-board of 
the Bay of Bengal wore divided into a certain 
number of agencies, and an agent was appointed 
to manage each district or agencyv Advances 
were made to the inhabitants of those districts, 
and they entered into an agreement to manufac*- 
ture ana sell to the Government a certain quan- 
tity of salt at a certain rate. Tliat manufacture 
w^as carried on under such sttpcrvtslon os was 


necessary to prevent smuggling, and when the 
salt was manufactured it was stored in Govern- 
ment warehouses, and there it was kept until it 
was sold. The sales for the greater port of 
Bengal were always effected at the Board of 
Revenue in Calcutta. Meixjhants used to apply 
to the Board for the quantity of salt which they 
recjiored; they paid the duty and the price, tlio 
j)rice having been fixed by the Board at the 
cofl< of manufacture, and then they received from 
the Board an order upon a particular agency for 
the quaiititv of salt wdiicb tuey required. 

2880. AA'as the sale always at a fixed rate in 
the whole, or was it an upset price ? — The Board 
used to fix every year the price of each particu- 
lar kind of salt by calculating what the cost of 
producjtion was, and adding the duty lo it, so 
that the salt ivas always sold to the public at the 
cost price, plus the duty. 

2881. So that there was no competition what- 
ever None. 

2882. The Government fixed the price, and 
they look it if they chose at that rate? — Yes. 

2883. Everybody was at liberty to buy at that 
rate? — Y'es, in 1856. But there was also a 
supplementary system of sale for the districts 
in which salt was produced. . It was found im- 
possible U) realise the same amount of duty from 
the salt wliicli was sold in the saliferous tracts, 
as from the salt sold in. those tracts where 
salt was not produced ; and for that reason 
local stores w'cre opened in these districts 
which were superintended the local agents, 
and the merchants who desired to sell salt in 
those districts bought their salt at these local 
depfitft at a price which was fixed fWmi time to 
time by the Rpard with reference to the particular 
circumstances of each district. 

2884. 'Were there any licences granted at that 
time to other persons to manufacture, on payment 
of a fixed duty, in Bengal ?— Yes ; there were 
a few instances; I think they were licences 
exclusively to Europeans wBq desired tp luatLii- 
facture salt on a moi^ scient^c method than the. 
natives used. 

2885. What 
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S08$* What mu at that time tfaa dutr on 
Bait ?r^Threc rupeeei four annas a mamkdb^ That 
cttNfMea^ X tMj tmy At mo^ to 7Zd. on SOlba, or 
a slight fbotion under I a lb. 

2886. Do you recolleet what proportiim that, 
generally bore to the ooit of nuinuMeturo ?— It 
varied in different agencieB. 

2887. What wae m genenil cost of the TOanu* 
facturing <d’ 8alt?*-It vaited from 80 to 110 ru- 
pees per 100 nwands. 

2888. And was the license duty the same as 
that whidi you have meaitioned?^ Precisely, and 
so was the import duty. 

2881). Was there any restriotbn upon im}U)rts, 
or was it {mrfectlr open to everybody on paying 
that import duty ? — It was perfl&ctly open. 

2890* Will yon state the amount of the duty 
collected in Bengal in the year 1857-58, the 
quantity manufactured, and the quantity im- 
ported, and the amount collected as customs? — 
Taking Oovernmont salt, and first of all what 
is called “ Wholesale under Presidency Rowa- 
nahs,'* that means tlie salt sold by the Board to 
the wholesale merchants, the quantity is 2,749,191 
maunds ; the prime cost of this salt to the Go- 
vernment was 1,514,716 rupees; the duty upon 
it was 6j872,977 rupees, and the total proceeds, 
that is to say, the total of those two last items 
wae 8,387,000 rupees. 

2891. Mr. Fawcett} Is that Bengal alone?'—* 
It is not quite Bengal alone, bi'causc a certain 
auautity of that salt, when it is taken away by 
the merchants, is carried up the Ganges beyond 
the limits of the Lower Provinces, and is sold in 
the Province of Benares ; but it is not a very 
largo quantity. 

2892. ChairmunJ] Having once paid the duty 
it passes free into the Upper Provinces, and any 
other provinces in India? — Yes, perfectly free. 

2893; Therefore you have no account of the 
export of salt into the interior from the Pnivinco 
of Bengal?— None whatever. In addition to 
this quantity there was sold at the local depots 

916.000 Inaimds; the proceeds were 1,742,0(K) 
rupees, and the total proceeds of the Govern-’ 
meat sales were thus made up to 10,129,964 ru- 
pees. Then there was imported by sea 3,129,000 
maunds, whicli paid a duty of 8,020,000 rupees ; 
and there was manufactured under excise 18,26.3 
imiuuds, which paid a duty of 45,657 rupees. 
Then there were miscelLancous receipts ol the 
department charges, forfeitures, sales, and so 
forth, 123,000 rupees. So tliat the aggrcigate 
quantity of salt cleared and sold in 1857-58 was 

7.113.000 maunds, and the total gross proceeds 
were 18,319,000 rupees. The charges of the 
department, including the cost price of salt, were 

3.886.000 rupees, and the net rcveuue was 

14.434.000 rupees. 

2894. When you use the word chargers,” do 
you mean that those were charges over and above 
the sums paid under the eon tracts for the manu- 
facture oi the salt? — No, it includes that. 

2895. When was any change made consequent 
li^on the Report of 1856 in Bengal in the ad- 
mimsiratkm of the salt revenue, or Avas there any 
change made in it?— -Nothing wa«f done ujmn 
l^at Report for a long time. It was not till 
.1863 that the Government determined to aban- 
don altogether the system of mamifacture. 

2896; Wiis the rate of duty that yon have 
deaeiibed as that imposed on the manufactured 
ial^ or intended to be collected from themauu- 
foctored salt obtained by the Governmont neb 


wHbout. any dedisetioii^ tixiA were, idl the ex- 
penses emmeeted with the ^ the 

collection of that amount ooitsidcrad ae {Wt of 
the cost of manufoeture which you desoribe as 
influenoing the price all general ohams 

connected with the department were debitoa to 
the revoiuie as expenses of collection ; it was 
only the aetnai charges of manufacture tliat were 
put upon the salt. 

2897* That is, the sums you paid to the culti- 
vators ami the cost of paying them ? — And the 
local agcsDcies ; everything connected widi the 
expense of the local agcttcies was debited to the 
coat of salt ; all general charges of the depart- 
ment were debited to revenue. 

2898. Did I rightly understand you that tlicrc 
were different prices witli reference to the quality 
of the salt manufactured in fixing the sum for 
which the salt waa to be sold, or was it all treaUid 
rt« of one value ? — No, it was all calculated upon 
the actual cost of manufacture witliout reference 
to quality at all. 

2899. Was the salt thus manufaK^turecl very 
much inferior in quality to that which was im- 
ported, as regards the pm*e salt in it? — Well, 
examined eliemically, it might be ; but the 
people liked it ju«t as well as the imjioi'ied salt, 
and bought it as readily. 

2900. Mr. J. It Smith,} And did they buy it 
at the same price ? — They paid more for ii, 
because the importers could .always afford to sell 
llicir salt ui from 70 to 80 ru|»ecs a maund, 
when the Government were charging 100, autl 
ibtill the Goverument always had a sale fur its 
salt. 

2901. Chairman>] Tliey preferred the sea salt 
made by the Government to that which was 
importeu? — I suppose they were accustomed 
to it. 

2902. You wm*e goiiigon locxplain 'whaltdiungo 
w%asmade? — In 1863 the Govcrninenl system of 
manufacture was altolished, and the (fovermnent 
from that time det(!rmiued to depend for its 
revenue upon the duty to be derived from the 
importation of foreign salt, and from the exi.*.isc 
duty ui)on salt iiuinutactured in the country. 

2903. Was that carrie»l out in tlial year, or 
ininiediaiely ? — It inimedialeJy began to be 
carried out, 

2904. Then had that arrangement the effect 
of patting the salt revenue ol* Bcnj^al on the 
«.amc footing as that of all the rest of India ; or 
do you happen to know whether tUu'c is ijiiy 
Oovernmont manulacture carried on still in 
India?— I believe that there is a manufacture 
carried on at Madras and at Bombay. 

2905. Can you state what was the effect of 
that chango on the jirodiurtion of salt iu India, 
and on the amount of duty ? — In regard iu the 
prodnetiou of salt in Bengal, you may Siiy that 
It ceascid absolutely ; when the Government 
ihitermined to give up the manufacture, the jiro- 
duction of salt in Bengal ceased. I beli(*vc tliiil 
there was no excise derived the first year, or if 
there wasany,it wassometliuig ex trenudy trifling; 
since that it has increased, but the main supply 
of salt for Bengal umv comes from abrcwxd. 

29(Mi. Was the rate of duty to be collected in 
Bengal contiuued the same as that which the 
Government had charged on their own manufac- 
ture ? — Exactly the same. 

2907. To what do you ascribe the cessation of 
the manufooture of salt in Bengal after the 
Goverameat 4pive it up?— Because m person 
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Sir luid sufficient ca{»tal to manufaetore salt under 
C. Betuhm, the excise system, which the Government found 
K.c.s.t. it nccessa^ to esteblish. 

2908. Having teferenoe to a stat^ent which 
9 May 1871. you made just now, let me ask, was it influenced 

jby the fact that the price of the imported salt 
was below that of the manufactured salt, or ^e 
price at which they could afford to sell ?-~I think 
it must have been. 

2909. What was the effect upon the price of 
salt generally in Bengal, shortly after the change 
of system? — It fell 50 per cent of the cost. 
Thit was its effect uponjjie consumers. 

2910. But on the wholesale price generally of 
the salt sold in Bengal, what was the effect ?— It 
fell 50 per cent., because the foreign merchants 
could afford to import salt at 50 ruj^es per 100 
maunds, and the Government hod oeen in the 
habit of manufacturing it at 100 rupees the 100 
maunds. 

2911. Can you state from what places the salt 
was imported into Bengal ? — The chief importa- 
tion is from England, but there is also a consider- 
able importation from the Madras and Bombay 
coasts, from Scinde, from the Persian Gulf, and 
a small quantity from Europe, that is to say, from 
France. 

2912. Were there some natural difficulties in 
the manufacture of salt in Bengal that rendered 
it so much>more costly to make tliere as to admit 
of its being manufactured in Bombay, and 
brought round from Bombay to Bengal? — Yes; 
the difference is this: tlut the brine at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal is more or less diluted 
by the fresh water of the Ganges, and requires a 
longer and more expensive process t<* evaja^rate 
than rock salt, or salt of any kind, which is dug 
out of the earth and boiled and cva]>orated in 
that manner. 

291.1. In fact in Madras and Scinde, and in 
Bombay it i.s the pure sea water ? — The pure sea 
water which they are able to evaporate by the 
solar rays ; they cannot do that in Bengal ; it 
re(|uires a boiling process there, and fuel is ox- 
])cn8ivc, and the consequence is that the cost of 
the manufacture is greater. 

2914. You were going to give us the quantities 
of salt consumed or iinported into Bengal under 
the new system ? — Perhaps I had bettor give you 
two years, what they were in 1857-58, and what 
they were in 1868-69. 

JJ915. Can. you ^ive us the year after the 
change? — No, but in 1867-68 Uic quantity of 
Government salt sold had* fallen to 1,715,000 
maunds. 

2916. What is to he understood hy ** Govern- 
ment salt ”? — The salt which the Government had 
manufactured and sold. 

2917. But T thought they had given it np at 
that time? — They had a large stock in store 
which they had to dispose of. 

2918. That was the continued sale of the re- 
mainder of the old stock ?— Yes ; it has not yet 
been exhausted. The sale of Government salt 
bad fallen, as I have said,’ to 1,715,000 maunds ; 
the production of excise salt had increased to 
53,000 maunds ; and the importation of foreira 
salt had increased to 6,312,000 maunds. The 
total quantity of salt cleared for eqaeumption had 
increased to 8,000,000 (ff maunds. It was in the 
previous year 7,100,000 maunds. 

2919. ^ that the result was a general increase? 
— An increase of 1,000,000 of maunds, from 


rfiOOfiOO to 8,000,000, This, last year, lua 
fsileQ sliflbtiy. 

2920. To what do you attribute that inoreose 
of consumption ; to the diminutiim of the price, ' 
or to the more improved circumstahoes of the 
people during the 10 years?— I think both 
causes must have had a share in the e^t. 

2921. Had the duty throughout t^t tithe re- 
mained the same, or had there been.any increase 
of duty ?— There has been an increase of duty 
only in the saliferous districts,, because when the 
Government discontinued their system of mimu-, 
facture, it then became ea«y to prevent smug- 
gling, and thereupon the Government were ame 
to bring those districts under the same system of 
sale that the inland distriots had been under 
previously, and to exact the full amount of duty 
from the whole population. 

2922. What do you call the saliferous dis- 
tricts? — Beginning from the eastward, Chitta- 
gong, Bulloah, Backerpu^e,' Jessore, 24 per- 
gunnahs, Midnapore, Hijelee, Balasore, Cuttack, 
and Poorce. 

2923. That would represent the districts at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal ?— Yes. 

2924. Have you any exact information as to 
what the sale prices were, apart from the duty in 
the two periods wliich yofi speak of ?— 1 think 
that 1 have mentioned that, in 1856, the sale 
price of Government salt varied from 80 rupees 
to 110 rupees per 100 maunds. You must add 
that to the actual duty of 325 rupees per 100 
maunds, and that gives you the price at which 
the Government salt was sold. 

2925. You say it was selling at 80 rupees per 
100 maunds, in 1857 ; what was it selling fur in 
1867 ? — About 50 rupees, plus the duty. 

2926. Was there my distress felt amongst the 
people who were engaged in manufacturing salt 
when the manufacture ceased ?— Ctmsiderablc 
distress. 

2927. What became of that popnlation? — I 
am afraid a considerable number of them were 
swept off the face of the earth. 

■ 2928. I suppose they betook themselves to 
ordinary agriculture ?— They were the first 
victims of the famine in Orissa ; they had 
nothing to fall back upon ; they depended 
entirely upon the Government manufacture ; 
they bad no agricuitural produce of their o,wo, 
and a great maiiy of them starved. 

2929. But, in all other respects, do yon con- 
sider that the change was benefidal to the 
community ? — ^Yc^, certainly. 

2930. Has any difficulty been experienced in 
distributing the salt (which is imported at Cal- 
cutta chiefly, I presume) over the rest of the 
province? — None that I am aware of; it is 
very readily taken by the merchants, md . 
finds its way through the ordinary channe ls 
of trade. 

2931. Have you heard whether tiic price 
remains the same to the ultimate ornuumer in 
the interior, or whether ho is benefited by the 
reduction of price in Calcntta ? — I have no posi- 
tive information on that point, but I infer it 
from the increased quantity of ^t tf^n out for 
consumption. 

2932. Mr. Cave:'] Is it the fact^ ^at triiea the 
salt orrives at a Certain price, the* eonsniaption 
diminishes among the natives? — We have soever 
found it so in Bengal. 

2933. Have you heat^ of it in mj other mut? 
— 1 oeanotspeaic as to any other ^urt of 1^^^ * 
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3^34. It hfts never fiscm sufSeiently high in sale of salt ?— Not for lg6&-70 : the latest rc- Sir 
Bex^j^al to induce the people to do without it?~ port that has been received from Bengal upon C. Btadon, 
Never. the Salt Department is for fK.c.8.n 

2935. It ia the habits is it nota of the jjoople of 2954. Sir C. tVinrf field,] Do you think the — 
IndiSa when ebminodities get to a cevtaiw price, duty of Rs 3. 4. a maiincl too high ; I mean, do ^ May 1871 
to do without them very readily ? — ^Yes. you think that it diminishes consumption 

2938. When sugar, for instance, gets to a Certainly not ; it amounts to a fraction, less than 
certain price it is exported instead of being con- a jmnny a pound. 

eumed ?— -Yes. 2955. Some of this imported salt finds its way 

2937. But you^have hot found that the case into Upper India, does it not? — A small quan* 
with salt in Bengal ?— No, tity. 

2038. When you stated the fourteen inillion 2956. I have heard that it has been coming up 

and odd rupees as the net revenue from salt iu in rather larger quantities of late years ; are you 

1857-58, I did not quite understand whether aware of that? — I am notawai*e of it. 
you calculated in that the charges of the Revenue 2957. You have heard that in Upper India 
Department? — Yes; that is, after deducting the the salt dulien have been complained of as too 
charges of the Bevenue Department and the high, and limiting consumption? — I have hoard 
cost ef the salt. that there arc complaints. 

2939. So that it was strictly net revenue ?*•- 2958. But you have not iu Bengal ? — Never. 

Strictly net revenue. 2959. What might be tlio reason for there 

2040. Sir C. Wing[fiM.] You have said that being an absence of those (;omj)laiiit8 in Bengal 
the stock of Government-made salt is not ex- which arc so ecmimon in Uj)per India ; is it the 
hausted?— Yes. greater wealth of the people, do you think? — I 

2941. But 1 observe that the Government of believe so; 1 believe tW the agricultural classes 
India, in a Despatch, dated the 20th of Se|)- who form the bulk of the community are much 
tember 1869, accounted for a decrease in the better off in Bengal than they are in the North 
^revenue expected from salt in 1868-69 by the West ProviiKics. 

fact that the Government sto<5k in Bengal was 2960. Mr. Dickitison,] Is the salt duly col- 
exhaiistod, and tliat they had overlooked the lected in Bengal by the offioors of the customs ? 
circumstance? — They meant to say that it was — The customs* duties arc; the excise duties are 
nearly exhausted, probably. collected by tlio i^fticers of excise. 

. 2942. They account for the falling off of 2961. Is there any charge against the salt 
revenue oil the ground that it is exliaustcd ? — revenue in respect of the customs’ olficers of 
They sneak then only of the reveiuie from tliat Bengal ? — Yes, a proportion of the customs’ 
particular source, but probably they go on, charges. » 

and I think they do go on to say, that it is 2962. And is there any charge against that 
made up by the customs duty upon imported salt, duty for the Excise Ucpartmeiit? — Yes, a pro- 

2943. Xes ; I only mentioned this as being portion. 

evidence that the stock is exhausted; that is ^ 296.3. Docs this sum of 12,384 /., given as be- 
the fact, is it not ? — It may be by this time ; my ing the ‘‘charges of eollectioir’ for the years 
information only goes to the end of 1869. 1869-70, comprise that proportion of the customs 

2944. You never heal'd, did you, that there and excise charges ? — I hclieve so. 

was any caste prejudice against using the im- 2964. That seems a very small sum for so large 
ported salt? — »Ncvor. a revenue; are there any other special cliargcs 

2945. The duty stands in Bengal now, I ajiplicable s(dely to salt, and not to any other 

think, at Jie. 3. 4. a maund ? — YeS, department of revenue ?— iNone whatever. 

2946. What was it before, 1856 a maund? — 2965, None such as watchers? — There is a 

It had been reduced to Its. 2. 8. preveutive establishment. 

2947. When?— It was reduced by successive 2966. Is that .sjieeially for salt : — Ti'os, sjic- 
Btages of four annas a maund between 1843 and cially for salt. 

1850, 1 think. 2967. Is it large in Bengal ? — Considerabh'. 

2948. Mr. J. Smith,] Hcduced from what ? 2968. Then the whole charge seems to be 

— Ih 1843 it was Bs, 3, 4., that is to say, what 12,000/. against salt? — No, it is morc4lian 

it is now, and then it was reduced by successive it is 74,000 1- ^ ^ ^ 

stages of four annas to Be, 2, 8. 2969. Tliat is including drawbacks, is it not ? 

2949. Sir (?. Wingfield.] Then it was enhanced — But tliere is no drawback. 

after the Mutiny, was it hot?— Yes. 2970. You will see a heading for “ druw- 

2950. Chairman.] In the accounts that have hacks”?— Yes, but it is blank. The charges for 
been laid upon- the tabic for 1869-70 the salt the previous year 1868-69 were one million of 
duty in Bengal stated at 2,583,562/. gross rupees for Bengal ; that is 100,000/, 

receipts, the itipayments arc 34,000/,, and the 2971. Tlic drawbacks, I presume, would be a 
net revenue 2,549,000/.; then the charges of mere iiiatter of account ; tliey would not be an 
collection are 12,000/., so that the ultimate net item of charges of collection? — No. 
revenue after thic deductions is 2,537,000/. ? — 2972. You think that there is some mistake in 

Yes. this amount of 12,384/.? — I think there must 

2951. Do you know whether that revenue in- be some mistake there, because this statement 
eludes the customs as well as the 'excise, and which I have before me, w'hich is a statement 
every kind of collection from salt? — Every- prepared by the Board of liovenuc, is, I have no 

' douTbt, correct* 

29$2v Therefore the item of customs ” in the ^ 2973. Chairjnan.] It might be an exj>laiiation 
account does not include any salt duty of any of the matter that the afiiount of salt sold was 
Irindfi^Ceilninly not. deducted from the charges?— No; because the 

Do you hapi>en to have any analysis of quantity of salt sold is so very small ; 1 cannot 
BO as to show how much is from the explain tliat entry iu the accounts. 

T 2974. Y"ou 
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2974. You are aware that we hare not the 
•ame year as that which you have juat given ? 
— No ; hut it mufit be uiuca mwe than that. 
2l>75. The charge for collection in the account 
' of 1867-08 f«)r Bengal is 11,7057. ? — According 
to my account!* it i« 1,007,288 rupees for Bengal 
alone, which is 100,000 /. 

297G. In the account before us it is described 
a little more in detail; Salt Agents 

Salaries, Eatablisliment. and Contingent Charges, 
11,705 L that is for the year 18U7-G8 ? — Then 
they Imve l^ft out the wdiole expense of the pre- 
ventive estahlislmient, and I do not know Avherc 
that is charged. 

2977. That would probably l)C cliargcd to the 

f eneral charges of the excise or customs; per- 
aps this charge is exclusively eonfinofl to the 
special service f(»r salt as apj rearing in these 
aco/»unts, and the i>ther charges go into the 
excise and customs eharges?-! think not; 
there is a large special establishment employed 
for preventing the smuggling of salt in Bengal, 
ami that must be charged somewliere. It 5« 
charged in this account of mine 1 have no doubt, 
but where it is charged in the general accounts 
1 cannot say. 

2978 . Mr, DkhinsonA AVill you tell me what 
the salt agents are? — There are no such pcojde 
now. 

2979. In 1869-70, I presume there were salt 
agents, because it says, “ Salt agents’ salaries, 
establishment, and contingent charges. 12,384 /.”? 
— They came to an cml when the Government 
manufacture was abolished ; that was six years 
ago; they kejit «p the old nomenclature in the 
acctmnts however, and did not clmngc it. 

2980. Mr. FttnrtiL^ I suj^pOHO from your 
knowledge of Tiiilia you consider salt alinosl a 
nece.^sary of life, do you not? — Not more in 
India than elsewhere, 

2981. 1 su])pose it is always a necessary, but 
still a vegetable diet, like rice particulariy, re- 
quires salt, does it not ? — I am imt aw are that it 
does more than any otlier kind of diet. 

2982. Still it wotdd not be incorrect to describe 
it generally as a necessary of life? — It is a 
iieoeHeary of life all t>ver the w(»rld. 

2983. And the duty now uj>on it in Bengal is 
Rs. 3. 4. a maund, is it not ? — Yes. 

2984. And I understood you tliat the price of 
it, duly IV^e, in Bengal, was about half a rupee a 
maund?— Ye.s. 

^985. So that the duty is a duty of 7tK) per 
cent.? — Yes. 

2986. In some parts of India, close to where 
salt is produced, tl>e price of the salt, duty free, 
is even less than half a rupee per maund, is it 
not: 1 mean close lo the salt lakes and salt 
wells? — I cannot say that the price of salt there 
is ks.s. I am not aware that it is, but no doubt 
individuals might manufacture it therasches for 
less. 

2987. Considerably less ?— Probably. 

2988. 1 liave seen it stated that in parts of 
India if the salt were duty free, and people were 
allowed to manufacture it ns they liked, they 
could manufacture it at an eighth of a rupee per 
maund ? — ^For their own consumption probably 
they could. , 

2989. Three rupees four annas is the least 
duty charged now upon salt, is it not?— No, tli4 
highest. 

2990. Is there in any place a less du^ charged ? 
— In other parts of India much less is chai^^ ; 


in Bombay and Madina and the North Wiwt 
Provinces. , 

2991. Is there less duty charged in tbaae 
places wdiere you the i)eop)e tpight rnamillko- 
ture it themselves m eighth of a rupee per 
inauud?— In Madras and Bombay, but not in 
Bengal. 

2992. In some {mrts of Bengal there arc jdaces 
where they could iiianufacturd it for themselves ' 
at an oighlli of a rupee per maund?— Yea. 

2993. 80 that in Bengal it eomea to t}ii8,that 
on a prime necessary of liic there is a niinhimin 
duty Impt^seil of 700 j>er cent^, which rises in 
some districts t(» a duty of 2,600 per cent. 

Just upon tl»e margin of the sea. ' 

2994. Do you think that the fiscal history of 
any civilised countiy in the world would furnish 
aw example of such a duty as that? — I cannot 
say. 

2995. It is n subject which you have never 
looked into? — No. 

2996. Do you think it is {wssible to raise the 
duty upon salt more? — Do you mean possible or 
expedient ? 

2997. Possible or expedient ; do you think 
that you w<»uld raise more revenue in the first 
instance, if you did raise the duty? — Yes, I 
think you would. 

2498. Ik yon think it would be expedient?— 
It is difficult to answer th»it question abso- 
lutely ; it must depend upon the circumstances 
under which revenue is required by the Govern- 
ment. 

2999. But can you conceive any purposes for 
which revenue >vottld be required l>y the Go- 
yerninont which would justify a Government in 
imposing, upon a necessary "of life, a duty of 
more tlian 700 per cent., and, in some instances, 
more than 2,800 ])cr cent. ?-— Yes ; because I 
think that the expediency of a tax must be 
measured rather by the abilily of the people to 
bear it and to |)ay it, than by any calculation of 
per-contuge as to its original mst. 

3000. But do not you think it would be a 
strong argument to condemn a foreign power 
having anything to do with the government of a 
jieople, ii* they cannot govern it witliout im- 
])c)Hing such duties as this?— No, it docs not 
strike me in that light. 

3(H>1, I believe, before the Englisli Govern- 
ment had anything to do with India, no such 
tax >vas iin}>0Bed upon the people ? — They paid a 
salt tax. 

3002. But can you tell me what it was ?*-r-lt 
was much less than that. 

3003. Not a 10th, was it? — I do not think 
that the extent was ever ascertaiued. The taxes 
were faimed in those days, and the farmers got 
what tlicy could out of the people. 

3004. I have seen it stated, that it was i;u>t a 
10th (»f the present tax, and you do not know 
that that is incorrect ; you simply know, that it 
was very much less?— I dare say it may not 
have been more than a lOtli. 

3005. Then do not you think it is one very 
serious cause of discontent to ft people, if‘ you 
find that a vax on a first necessary of life, imr 

} )08e4 by an alien government, is increased tenf- 
old? — I do not know what it may be in jlte 
abstract, but, AS far as Bengal is aiheeimd, I 
con safely say that I never heard A word of 
content, from any class of people, xespei^ of 
the salt tax. 

3006. There is grave discontent with ^engM^ 

! ■'to 
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til it ill many part» of India, is there not?— I am 
nqi^irare* 1 have heard that there have been 
eteplaints in the North’ West Provinces that 
the salt tax there h too high* 

iK)Q7, Did I correcdy understand you ju«t 
/now to say, that i^ince the Government gave up 
the ruanufaeWe, and aiUt had been made some- 
what dieaper in eoasec|[ueiice of that, the (jon- 
sumptiou of salt had, in some parts of India, 
greatly increaded 7 — Yes. 

3008. Thou, putting it in a different Avay, the 
oonsumption varies with its price? — But 

it has erjually increased after the Govt?riuneut 
bm increased the duty ; the increase is annual 
and regular, and has never been checked by the 
imposition of duty, neither has it been greatly 
stimulated by the reduction of duty. 

3008. But then tlmt seems contrailictur^V ; I do 
not ij[uito understand your original answer in reply 
to the Chairman, in which you said that owing 
to the price having been reduced the consumption 
had considerably moreased ; if you do not wish 
to convey to the Committee the idea that the 
reduction of price has anything to do wdtli the 
increase of consumjition ? — I only mentioned 
the decrease in price as one of several causes ; 
another cause is the iinprovcmont of the con-. 
cUtion of the peoijle ; a third euiiHe Avas mentioned 
by Sir Charles Wingfield, namely, the increase, 
in the quantity exported to the North We-t 
Provinces. 

3010. If the (inancial exigencies of India 
should increase, do not you lliiuk, com*idcriiig 
the enormous duty noAv unposed upon salt, that 
it would bo desirable, if possible, to avtnd rti- 
sorting to it for any increstse of revenue? — li 1 
may lie alloAvcd to give an ojnnion \i\m\ a point 
which embraces something more than Ib^iigal, I 
would say that one of the first legitimate oi)j<M*tc 
of additional taxation in India Avould be tli(! salt 
of Bombay and Madras, Avhich iioav pays ubtJiit 
one-fanlf of the duty Avhich the suit of Bengal 
does. 

301 1. You would suggest, then, as a measure 
of general expediency, not to ecpialiso tin- duties 
by reducing them, but to equalise them by 
raising the lower ones uj> to the highest stan- 
dard? — Speaking of salt, 1 do, 

3012. Would you carry out that thnmghour 
India? — No; but if additiona) revenue is 
wanted I should think it a very sale and legi- 
timate mode of obtaining that roA enuo by in- 
creasing the salt tax' in Madras and J3om])aA\ so 
as to bring it up more nearly to a level with 
that of Bonsai. 

3013* 1 think you nderred just now to the 
|>eople in Bengal as being better off than the 
people in other parts of India; better oil’, 1 
think you said, than they were in Madras and 
Bombay, taking the groat mass of the jicople? — 
I only spoke of tlio condition of tlie |>eoplc of 
Bengal in comparison with those of the North 
Western Provinces. 

3014. Do you know what the duties are in the 
North West? — I believe they arc three ruj»ees 
a maund. 

8016, ThenfUie duties in the North West arc 
^almost exactly equal to Avhat they are in Ben- 
11 ^ ? — There is a difference of four annas, that 

to say, one^thirteenth. 

, 8016 , You liave recognised the principle in a 

/ peerious answer, that one principle of taxation 
shet^d be, as far as possible, to levy it in pro- 
ability to pay ?— ‘Yes. 


3017. Then bearing that prineiple in mind 
you would hftAe considerably to redaoe the salt 
duty in the North West, would you mK? — I rcjilly 
do not know much about the condition of the 
people in the Nortli ‘West, but if, as I wiiipose, 

.thcjr circumstances are very much worse than 
those of the penple in Bengal, it might jx^ssibly 
be expedient to reduce the tax <»n salt there. 

3018. Atid tliat might be tlie ease in other 
part -H of India?— No; 1 believi* the jmople of 
Madras htmI Bcunbay are ([uite us well iff as the 
people of Bengal, aiid they pay A'ery much less 
duty on sail than the pcojde of tlie North 
Western Provinces do. 

3019. Do not yon think it undesirable to have 
a duty Avhieli varies in different pjii'ts of the 
<M>untiT*MO enormously in proinn-tion to the 
value of the article ? — No; I am rather an advo- 
cate for provincial taxation in India; I think 
the taxation of* each province ought to be regu- 
lated according to the circumstances of that 
province. 

3020. I understood you just now that you were 
in favour of something rather different, an favour 
of equalisation ? Ihat was merely as a question 
of fairness. 

3021. Have you formed any estimate of the 
maximum Avhieh you think it would be expedient 
to increase the duties to ; in fnot C(»uld yon give 
us any idea of how much more, uhd(;r a stall* of 
financial exigency, or emergency, you niiglit hojie 
to get out of the salt duty ? — I have looked at it 
111 this way. J mentioned before, that the duty 
on salt is something under a 1 d, a pound ; and I 
believe that the imposition of that duty docs not 
in the elightest degree afleel the consumption in 
Bengal, nor is it felt by any class of the popula- 
tion. 1 iliink it lh(?rcforc very probable, if hot 
certain, that some addition might Ixaiiade to that 
tux, if it Avcrc absolutely necessary, without 
causing any seve)*e burden to fall on even the 
poor<*st class t>f the pcqmlation. 

3022. Do you tliiuk that the tax might lie in- 
creased to the extmit. of oO per cent. ? — ] Iuia <; 
never contemplated anything like that. 

3<)23. Would you give an idea of Avhnt you 
liave coiOeinplatod as a possible increase ? — I 
neA‘er contemplated anything more than 2 
annas, and that was because it so hajijicned that 
money was AA^anted f(»r h»cid purposes. When I 
was Lieutenant Govcrnoi* of Jicngal a eertaiu 
])ropr»rtioii ol* tlur first income tax, iiiqioscti by 
Mr, Wi1s<m, AVMS hCt a))art for public AVf>i’ks in 
Bengal ; and Aviicu that (‘eased, tlm Bengal ]>iibHe 
Avorks were suddenly tle)n*ived of an income of 
about 12 lacs of rupees, and t.lu^ Govcrnmmit of 
India Avished to know how that could be supple- 
inenteiJ, and they asked if it could be supple- 
nient(‘d by lo(?al taxation. I then had to east 
about me for moans of Io(*al taxation, and after a 
good (h;ai of tboiight and inquiry 1 came to tlm 
conclusion that tlic least oljectionablo mode 
would be to put on 2 annas to the salt. 

3024. 8o that the elasticity of this salt revenue 
which you contcinplat(^d, that is to say, the rise 
in the revenue, Avliieh you <!on1empIatcd, is to in- 
crease it not by a large amount, but by an increase 
of about 5 ])er cent, which, in the cas(^ of Bengal, 
Avould bring, in about 120,000 /, i es. 

3025* Th§t is the increase Avhicli y(ju contem- 
plate as possible ?— Yes. 

3026. 1 Imvc seen it stated in an article attri- 
buted to a certain Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal, and given on his authority that there has 
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xurtrTBS or Bnissiios’ 'XAiaiiir'i»;8*4ii^ 

Sir been a coiuiderable inereeae in ,1be snit dntiee inquiries into the eonsoniptkn' of sett by 
C. Bt&doKf lately in India, since the mutiny ?— Ye/i. ^ narives of In^a, and riwy took sperime^ S^aui. 

a.c.s.t. 3027. Could you give us the items of that in> every class ; they made inquiries as to fhh 
crease? — Before I answer that question I wish quantity of salt consumed ina fwnily, and they 
a May 1871. to correct an answer which I gave to an earlier took a lamily of a.European, a fam% of a:Weu* 
question which the Chairman put to me. I stated to^o native, a family of a mmi ot the middle 
that at die time of that report, in 1856-57, the classes, and a family of a man of the lowest 
duty was Rs. 3. 4. That was a mistake ; it was classes, several of eadi class, and the result waii 
then Ha. 2. 8. The Ra. 3. 4. duty, was not im- that with very trifling variations' indeed^ the oon- 
posed till after the mutiny in 1858. sumption of each family per head of t^ lamily 

3028. Then since that time has there not was found to be six seers, that is 12 lbs. a head 

been any increase in the salt duty 7 — Not in in a year ; and .there was no material difforettce 
Bengal. ‘ ’ between the consumption of the richest man mid 

3029. But in other parts of India has there the consumption of the poorest man, on the 

been any increase 7 — Yes; in Bombay and average. Now, if you take the popolatioo of 
Madras. Bengal to be 40,000,000, as 1 see rt so stated in 

30.30. Do you know the increase ?-*-! cannot the last statislaca] return, and the amount of salt 
speak accurately to it sold to be 7,250,000 of maunds, you will And that 

3031. The duties have been doubled in those it gives a consumption of H^lbs. per head, 
cases 7 — Nearly doubled ; they were very low 3042. A great deal of the salt goes to the 
before. _ Northwestern Provinces, does it not?— Not a 

30.32. You said that the salt duty is not felt great deal ; some does, 
by tlie great bulk of the people ; yon saw a 3043. Is there much fraudulent maaufacture 
great deal of horrible suATering in the famine in of salt in the saliferous districts 7 — Yes^ a good 
Orissa, was it not felt by the people tlmre, had deal in a petty way. 

they not a difiiculty in getting salt? — Their 3044. And is salt produced anywhere beyond 
difliculty was in obtaining rice. .tlic interior of Bengal? — An insignificant quon- 

.3033. But if they had to spend so much more tity of suit is produced in the district of Unioot, 
on salt, they had less to speud on rice 7 — The and the other districts of the Behar Province, in 
expenditure Un salt is so vei'v small as compared the course of the manufacture of saltpetre ; but 
with the expenditure on rice, that it would not otherwise. 

hardly be felt ; the one is sw'aliowed up in the 3045. Yon rather surprise the Committee, I 
other. A man who is starving for want of rice think, by telling us that the Government had no 
docs not trouble hiiiiself about salt difficulty in selling their salt at the price of 100 

■ 30.34. Mr. Birley,'\ Did 1 understand rightly, and 110 rupees per 100 maunds, at the same 
that in 1843 the duty was Ra.2. 8.7 — Jt was time that the importers were selling it at 80 ru- 
reduced to Rs.2, 8. in 184.3 or 1844. ’ ibe Government keep iip that price 

3035. And you tell iis that you think that the with the remainder of its stock?— No, it reduced 
natives really get sufficient for tlieir own con- it. As long as the Government kei)t up the 
sumption V — 1 nave every reason to think so. system of manufacture, it was considered to be 
.3036. Wlwt are about the wages of a labour- only fair to the inqmrtcrs that the Goverameut 
ing ninn in a country district in Bengal? — It should charge the full cost of tl«e manufacture; 
varies very much. but when the Government ceased to manufacture, 

3037. It is often not more than Id. or 2(1. a and was left with a largo stock of salt upon its 
day, IS it not? — 1 never heard of its being so low hands, then it was considered perfectly fair, in 
as that. order to get rid of this largo quantity of sidt, 

.30.38. I BUjjpose that the price of salt is very and to realise the duty upon it, to abate some- 
much enhanced by the carriage ? — Not very what of the original cost price, 
much; 5 or 10 per cent., perhaps. 3046. Mr. Reach.] With reference to what 

3039. Do you mean that salt could he carried was statcfl just now, various causes, 1 presume, 
up from Ci^cutta, and penetrate into the rural would prevent an exact deduction being drawn 
dtstriots of Bengal, far from the rivers and ordi- from the amount of the salt tax formerfy levied 
nary means of communications, without very to what is levied at jiresent ; it is stated it 
much enhancing tlic price 7 — When I was Lieu- might have been one-tehtli that was levied in the 
tenant Governor of Bengal, I used to have before old times ; but various causes, such as the rise in 
me statements of the retail ]irices of salt in all the value of money, the ability of the people to 
districts of the country, and J cannot recollect, bear the tax, and' other causes, might prevent 
under any circumstances, in the most distant there being an exact deduction the propor- 
province, their being higher than Ra. 4. 8, ; and lion wlticli the tax bore then to what it is now ? 

I think ordinarily .they were from four rupees — Such causes, of course, are always in opera- 
te Ra.4. 2., or Rs.4. 3. tion. Prices generally have risen througnottt. 

.3€40. I was in India in 1844, and I certainly the country ; prices of all kinds ef pronsions 
understood that the cost of salt was a very serious have risen ; I suppose at least 50 per cent, 
pressure on the native population of Ben^ at tliroughout Bengal ; but salt has remained eta- 
that time, and that in the neighbourhood of Cal- tionery, or rather has diminished, 
cutta even it was so ; that is not your impres- 3047. And Jn former times there was a grtot 
sion?— I never heard it; I made it my discrepancy, i believe, between the amount whiek 
business to make very close inquiries frequently was levied upcin the peoffie, and that whidt ;was 
on the subject . ^ rcidised in the treasury 01 the native prinoes f— 

304 1 . And that if not actually espontial it was I have no doubt that the farmers of the revenue 
the condiment to their ordinary repast, which it made a large proflt on what took. „ Tke 
was hardly possible to dispense with, because revenues in those days of the native prinoet wete 
rice would he very unpalatable without it?— farmed out. . s' " .■ 

Borne years ago the Government institnted ^ 3048. Did the Gotomiaent inake^2*’7 
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|v the me&ufaotttre of the salt that it sold in 
;;|lengal Their profit is represented by the 
duty. 

3049. Simply by the duty ? —Nothing but the 
duty. 

3050. But if the prices fell at once 50 rupees, 
why could they not manufacture it as cheftp as 
other people ? — Because, as I eiideavourea to 
explain to the Committee just now, the expense 
of manufacturing salt in Bengal is greater than 
the expense of manufacturing salt m England 
and conveying it to Bengal ; the I'eason being, 
as I stated before, that the brine at the head of 
the Bay of Bengal is largely diluted with the 
fresh water of the Ganges, and consequently re- 
quires a much more ex{)ensive process to evapo- 
rate it. 

M51. It is stated, I think, that an illicit traffic 
of about 1,000,000 of maunds prevails throughout 
India in salt ; is there a large proportion of that 
existing in Bengal ?— A very minute proportion 
indeed. 

3052. You consider the amount of the salt 
tax a fair test of the prosperity of the peojJc ? — 
I do not know that it is quite accurate to say 
that it is a fair test of the prosperity of the people ; 
it is a test, no doubt. 

3053. It is a tax whicli does not bear very 
heavily, and it is an article of universal consump- 
tion?—! think that the fact that they are able 
to bear it shows that they must be in a pros- 
perous condition. 

3054. Mr. IJarirtff,'] Is the fraudulent jiroduc- 
tion of salt on the increase at all? — No, on the 
contrary; since the Government have given up 
the manufacture of salt it has been greatly on 
the decrease, being so much more easily pre- 
vented. 

3055. Is it jjnssible that from one part of the 
country where the duty is very low there cati be 
simiggling into a part whore the duty is higli ?— 
Yes, and such smuggling doc® take place, not to 
any very great extent,' but still it docs bike place 
from the 'Madras districts on the Ganjum coasts 
into the Cuttack districts ; and the (ioverninent 
has to keep up a cordon of preventive officers to 
put a stop to that illicit traffic. 

3056. xhat would be rather an argument for 
equalising the duty, would if not? — It is. 

. ^leaking as a Bengalee, 1 may sny that wc have 
always teltit a great grievance in Bengal that we 
should have to keep up a cordon of j)rcventivo 
officers because the Madras j)eoplc tax their salt 
less than we tax ours. 

3057. Is there »uiy smuggling of salt imported 
from England ? — ^None ; it is not possible, 

3058. Sir 2?. Wedderburn.] I think you said 
that you did not consider the salt in liengal as 
more a necessary of life than in other countries ; 
am I right in believing that in Bengal rice is the 
staple food, and tluit, except in the form of butter, 
animal food is hardly consumed ? — They consume 
a.gi^at deal offish. 

3059. In parts of India, where the supjdy of 
salt is insufficient, are there prevalent any par- 
ticular diseases among the people '/^Certainly no 
diseases have ever been prevalent in Bengal that 
I have heard attributed on any good authority to 
the want of salt. 

,3060. Sir J. Hlphinstone.^ What do you state 
as the foil allowance of salt per year to an adult ? 
mentioned to the Committee just now that 
^ made on that subject by the Govern- 

: isome years ago, resulted in this, Chat the 


average consumption per head in a certain num- 
ber of families of all classes, was six seers, that is 
12 lbs. a head. Of course if the average con- 
sumption is 12 lbs. a head, the consumption of 
an adult must be more than 12 lbs. a head, be- 
cause it is not b) bo supposed that infants con- 
sume as much as adults. 

3061. What dt» you consider the annual cost 
to an individual of tlie salt which lie consumes? 
—I make mit that taking the present consump- 
tion of salt, ami the population of 40, ()()(), 000, it 
gives 14i lbs. per head, and tkjp tax is about 1 d 
a pound, so it is about 14 d. 

3062. He pays 14 A a year to the revenue ? — 
Yes. 

3i)63. It operates as a poll tax ? — \ es. 

3064. Chairman,] That is, including man, 
woman, and child ? — Yes, the average per head. 

3065. Sir J, Elphinstme.] If the salt duties 
were repealed, would it lie possible^to substitute 
any other impost that would produce the same 
result? — I think not without an immense amount 
of Hulfering and oj)prcs8ioii ; and nobody can tell 
what consequences. 

3066. Hove any projxKsals been made to cqiui- 
lisc the duties on salt in the smaller presidencies 
later than 1868? — I believe there have, but I 
cannot speak positively. 

3067. You cannot state from your own know- 
ledge that the matter has been considered since 
that time ? — No; 1 have ceased to have any offi- 
cial connection withthc} Government since 1867, 
and therefore as b> any thing since, I can only 
speak from what 1 liear. 

3068. I believe that there are something like 
lOjOtM.) men employed in guanling the line of 
customs frmtier? — I have no knowledge ol’that, 
it docs not form any ])art of the Bengal adminis- 
tration; it belongs to the North West(3rn Pro- 
vinces entirely. 

3069. Mr. J, B, Smith.] Ts the carriage of salt 
from one place to another a very important ele- 
ment in its price? — If you calculate it uj»on the 
irime cost of the article, it is, but if you calcu- 
ate it upon the price the public pay to the Go- 
vernment for it, that is to say, if you calculate it 
U|>on the price with the duty, then the addition 
of the cost of carriage is insignificant. 

3070. Do the (iovornment forward the salt to 
diflerent parts of the country for sale ? — No. 

3071. Then tvhocver buys of the' G(>vcrnmcnt, 
must of course add the price of the carriage to 
the salt before he can make a profit*out of it ? — 
Certainly. 

.3072. Then il' the j>ricc of the carriage of salt 
be 2/. or 3/. a ton fnmi one place to another, of 
course it must increase the price of the salt ? — It 
increases the price of the salt by the cost of the 
carriage, whatever that is. 

3073. Then does not the price of salt depend 
very nuudi in different jdaces upon the facility c»f 
obtaining their salt by means ol canals, or rivers, 
or roads? — Yes, of course those peojde who live 
more distant from the great lines of tniffi<i liavc 
to pay more for their salt than those wlio live 
upon those lines of traffic. 

3074. Supposing that there arc no roads, and 
the salt is carried on the backs of* bullocks, would 
not that add very much to its cost? — I^es. 

3075. InJact it would be equivalent to a tax 
upon it? — I do not see how it could be equiva^ 
lent to a tax ; it would be an addition to the 
price. 

3076. If, by means of a railroad, for instance, 
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they could obtain salt at half the price which 
they fbnucrly j)ai(l for its being carried on the 
bacKS of bullocks, it would be equivalent to a 
diminution of the tax? — It is equivalent to a 
diminution of the cost of carriage. 

3(»77. Supposing you undertake to convey the 
salt to a certain point, free of expense, the pur- 
chaser of the salt would then only have to pay 
the same price at that place which he would have 
to pay at the place where the suit came from ? — 
Yes, 

.*1078. Bur if yaw, instead of that, oblige him 
to f;arry it, and he is put to a gi*eat expense in 
c<insequen(^e of bud rouilH, then that operates in 
the same way us if you put an additional lax iijwn 
it, does it not ? — It may oj)eratc in tlu‘ siiuie way, 
but it is a very dillerent thing from a tax, us 1 
understand it. 

.*5071). It oppratca hi llic same way as a tax ? — 
Yes, it iJTihances tlic price, of course. 

30«(). Do not you suppose that the estahlish- 
ment <»f railroads in Bengal, for instance, has very 
much facilitated tlie carriage of salt, and so has 
cJicupened it? — Greatly, in all those districts 
which the railways permeate. 

3081. The price of salt has therefore been 
lowered ? — Yes, jirobably. 

3082. And therefore the cstablisliriient of roads 
and railroads is equivalent to a reduction of taxa- 
tion ?—lTnquesti(mably, in that point of view. 

30H3. Is not that a very important point of 
view ? — I think it is. 

3084. Wc hear that the consumption of salt 
is V(?ry much increased. Is not one reason of 
that increase the diminution in jwice which has 
been caused by cheapness of conveyance? — 
Hardly, 1 should think ; it may be one among 
many causes, but not a very potent cause, in 
Bengal, 

3085. .Do not you think that it must lie the 
case in every jdnee. I have a return fr<»ni Nag- 
pore, and the constimjition there, in consequence 
of the high jiriee of carriage, in the year 18f)2, 
was only 5 lbs. a head ; the consumption is said 
to be in other parts of India 20 llis. a brad, and 
till! eonsiuniition in Pondicherry is said to be 
30 lbs, a.head Must not that be owing to the 
})rice?-*I should think it was. 

3086. Chainn(ni.\ Do' you think that the coii- 
8 umpti<)ii ill l^ondichcrry arises from the fact of 
tlie fish being cured with salt at Pondicherry ? — T 
think it is extremely jirobable. 

3()47. It might affect the rate per head of the 
consumption, if there is a large curing of fish for 
the interior? — Any industry of tliat kind ivould 
largely increase it. Salt used for curing fish in a 
small urea, intended to Mipply a vi?ry large area, 
would of course very much axld to the average 
consumption of salt in the smaller area. 

3088. Is NagfKWe, do you suppose, supplied at 
all with salt from the Bengal Provinces, or is it 
mippUed from Bombay? — ^Jcrtainly not from 
Bengal, jwobably from Bombay. 

308&. l)o you know whether any of the rock 
salt is brought down from the north to Nagpore ? 
— No, I cannot speak positively. 

3090. Mr. •/. IK Smth,] I believe that Nag- 
pore is supplied with salt from Madras ? — I 
.should tbink^ most probably, that it would be 
supplied from Bombay. 

3091, If you make a railway to a certain 
place, and by means of that railway you are able 
to convey the salt, we will say, at a 1 a pound 
less, the people would not be any worse off if you 


wore to imjioae au extra I d. a pottud duty 
is the same thingi • ^ 

3092. Therefore, if the Qovemment were to 
go to the expense of making the mUway, tiiey 
could, if it were necessary, impose a higher duly, 
owing to the saving that was effected by the car- 
riage on the railway, and the people wo^d not 
be worse off? — The opening of a railway in any 
part of India improves Uie condition of tiid 
people in all riiepects 5 not in respect only to 
their salt, but in res|HJct to every thing. Salt is 
only one small item in the whole umount 

30d3. I think you stated, that tiliere* were 
some public works executed in Bengal, and that 
in consequence of the cost of those works to the 
Government, an extra duty was laid upon salt? 
— No ; 1 said, that wlicn the payment to Bcnfpd 
out of the first income tax ceased, tlie iiovem- 
ment of Bengal had to consider how it was to 
rejilace the deficiency ; and I then went on to 
state, tiiat a tax of two annas a maund on salt 
had occurred to me as tlie most expedient mode 
of raising the funds that were required to make 
up the deficiency ; but no proposal to that effect 
was ever fonnally made. 

3094. Was tJiat deficiency occasioned by the 
execution of juiblic ivorfcs? — No; the deficiency 
was occasioned in this way, that when the first 
income tax was imposed, 1 per cent, of it was 
given up to piiblii? works. The consequence 
was, that an allotment of that 1 |>er cent, was 
made to the Bengal Government every year for 
public works, and an impression arose, 1 will not 
say whether justly or not, that dial would be con- 
tinueil ; but when the five yeai*s of the income 
tax ceased, the 1 jier cent, ceased, and tlie Go- 
vernment of Bengal fouml itself . embarked in 
under takings of considerable magnitude without 
any uieans to meet the expense of those works, 
and they therefore had to cast about, for means 
to make up that deficiency. It was then that, a 
tax of two annas uj>on salt occurred to me as the 
best mode ol‘ meeting that deficiency ; but it 
never was proposed officially. 

3095. Tlien it was not adopted ? — No. 

3096. Sir T. JBazleij,^ You have Btxiken of 
the G<»veniment sales, and the wholesale price of 
salt in Bengal ; can you tell the Committee what 
the augmentation of firice has been for carriage 
and dealers’ profit, and, in fact, what has lieen 
the price that the consumer has been paying?— 

1 endeavoured to explain to the Committee, in a 
former answer, that, taking the returns which I 
ivius in the habit of rocciring from all parts of 
Bengal, T do not remember ever hearing that 
the price of salt, in any part of Bengal, wais 
higher than Mt^A, H. a maund. 

3097. Would that be an increase of 25 per 
cent. ? — Much Ic8.s than that ; it would bo more 
than that upon tlie cost of the jurticlc, but much 
less than tlmt upon the cost, plus the duty. 

3098. Then you think on the whole that the 
people of India arc being supplied with salt at $ 
moderate price compared with the cost at which 
it was obtained from Government ? — Yes, I 
think so. 

3090. Arc you aware that new suppUes of 
salt have been obtained in any part of India; 
have there been new sources of supply brouj^t 
into the market from Iiwiha itself he North 
Western Provinces of the Punjaub are suppli^ 
with salt from the Sambhtur X^kc and ftdiai ^ 
Salt Banj^ of fbe Ptm^aub Hills, and sal^ itio 
made m Sekide. 

S10& iind 
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• SIOO. And have those increased supplies of 
f|lt had the effect of diminishing the cost to the 
<sonsumerP — Not in Bengal because they have 
never entered into the Benual consumption, 

3101, TAt. Lyttdton.^ You have ttild us tliat 
this tax operates virtually as a jh)11 tax ; can, 
you tell u« why a tax which i« obviously open to 
such objections^ in thfeory at least, sliould he 
snccittlly applicable to India? Simply because 
tne people do not pay indirect Uixation in any 
other form. 

3102. Can it lie stated that t!ic poorest classes 
of India jKiy less to tho Govorinnont in respect 
of dutieH on necessaries than the poorest classes 
in Bnglandi for instance? — They x>ay absolutely 
nothing. 

8103. Not in the slume of clothing? — No : 
the poorer classes of India do not buy clotlujs 
that pay duty. 

3104. It is the fact, then, that this is the only 
way of reaching them ? — Except, wliat is ii very 
small exception, in regard to the duty ui>(mi 
spirits and drugs, the salt duty is the only in- 
oircct tax which the ))oorrniin in India pays. 

SlOvl. Spirits and drugs cannot be regarded, 
in India at least, as a necessary of life ? — N(», 
certainly not. 

.3106. You regard the tax^ as thcoreticully 
good in India; it is not one whicJi you would 
tiilce off supposing a large surplus were at the 
disposal ol the (iovernmem V— It would be one 
of the lust which I should take off. 

3107. Even if reduced, you would alvvays re- 
tain it as a source of revenue? — (certainly ; it i-’ 
the only means by which you can make the 
lower claHses in India contribute to the expeuso^ 
of tli(i Government. 

3108. If it is a virtual poll tax, in wliat w{iv 
is it better than an actual poll tax?- It is c<4- 
Jeeted with the greatest possible case, and 

out the alightest opprcHsion. 

3100. Mr. J’Wfer.] 1 undcrsOuMl yon to say 
in answer to .Mr. Fawcett’s question, that though 
the duty under the native ])rincc8 was much less 
than it IS under the Briikh Government, yet it 
waa farmed in a >vay wddeh brought it uji nearly 
to tlie amount at which it now stands ?— That 
Wasn point on which I could not give any jxjai- 
tive Ofiinton at all ; I said it was ]irohabIc that 
the farmers derived great jirofit from the sale of 
the salt. 

3110. But there is no imcuratc information to 
be had on Urn subject? — None •whatever. 

31 11. Mr. JJ. IJenison ] In the Finance Minis* 
ter’s financial statement for ]8G9~70, there occurs 
this paragraph : “ TIic revision of the salt duties 
throughout India has eiigiiged, and is still engag- 
ing our anxious consideration. The inequality 
in the rates of duty and the market prici^s of 
such an article as salt in different portions of the 
empire is indeed to be deplrtred. But though 
there arc present obstacles, financial and other, 
in the way of equalization, we shall bear this 
steadily in view as an object f<»r ultimate attain- 
ment. But after all, what the northern people 
want, even more than reduction of duty, is in- 
creased IjMsility of supply, by the instruction of 
railways to the saliferous tracts, and by the en- 
eoumgemeut of local manufacture of s^t, to all 
wisiicih matters immediato attention is being 
afforded/’ 1 suppose that that was very much 
your own view while you were in India, that it 
WM an object to equalise us far as possible the 

{mcc of salt, the cost to the consumer in 


different parts of the country, I mean as far as 
it depended upon the salt tax ? — As I said before, 
we in Bengtd alw'ays considered it a grievance 
that, the salt in other parts oi India was not so 
highly taxed or not nearly so hij,(hly taxed as 
our salt wa.s: but at the same time I do not 
deny that there muy l>(‘ some local circumstanooe 
which w'ould render it i^x])cdicnt not altogether 
to c(|uali.'tc the tux in all the ]»rovinccs. 

3112. Do yf»u know wdial arc the considera- 
tions winch hitherto have ]»revciUcd an approach 
to the equal i.sa.tion of the salt^duty in Boinlmy 
and Madras; has it been from InijUirial con- 
siderations? — Entirely from local ones. The 
Gc»vernm(mt of India have rci»catedly pressed 
upon the Govcrninents of Ihmihuy and Mndriis 
to enhance their duties, and have always been 
met with the strongeat objections; and it has 
l»een in defiance of those objections, I l)eru?vc, 
that the duty in Bornlmy and Madras 1ms from 
time to time*. Ix^en raised to its f)rescnt pitch. 

3113. T find in a similar statement for 1870-71, 
the Finance Miriister ."^ays, “ The salt revenue has 
been taken at 0,177.370 /., an amount consider- 
ably over that of the previous year, chiefly be- 
cause tlie increased duty in Madras and Bombay 
(five annus jjpi* maund) is to operate for tin* 
whole of 1870-71.’' Tlien there has been, since 
you left India, some attempt at equalling the 
duties? — fheyVre still far from equal, 

3114. Was it evci* in contmnplation while you 
were in India, aclually to equalise tht‘ duty, for 
Madras and Bombay? — No, 1 think not. 

3110. As a imvitev o(' Imperial finance, the 
revenue fnan salt4n Madras is about l,lflo,OOt)/. 
gross ami in Boinbav 000,000/.; tlxncfoiY^ any 
increase upon, the salt duties of those two presi- 
dencies such as you coiilemplatc, would really 
not g!v{? any very considoraide increase of re- 
venue, because llic total is about a million and a- 
half ; and 1 think you said, in answer (,o cuic of 
the honourable Members, tliat you never at any 
time eontempiatod a. larger iiiereasc on existing 
duties than two annas a maund? — That was 
sp(!aking rif Bengal: in Bengal that would give 
10 lacs. 

.’iIK), You still think it (juile fensihle to raise 
the salt tax in the two Fresidemdes of Madras 
and Bombay ? — 1 know no reason to the con- 
irarv. 

3117. A.-^ regards tin* hardship of the tax which 
lionourahln Mem)>ers lujve pressed upim yon, 
would it not he right to say that In lhos(^ dis- 
tricts ludiu where the, salt tax and the ju’iire 
of salt perhaps is 1 ugliest, the other necessaries 
or staple.^ of life art? somewhat hwver than they 
are in the other jiarts of India? — That is cer- 
tciinly true, in regard to Bengal, and I should 
think it must prolnihle in rttgard to all parts of 
the country. Taking Calcutta as a centre, jiro- 
visions are dearest nt tliat centre, and gradually 
get cheaper as you radiate to tlic frontier in all 
directions. On the otlicr hand, salt, which is 
cheapest at the centre, gets dcHr(3r as it g<*ts to 
the circumference of the cirtde, 

3118. Also down in the districts in which the 
means of communication are the worst, and the 
roads fewest, agricultural j>rorluco is sold at a 
very much lower price than elsewhere ? — \ es. 

3119. 8o that there is really a natural com- 
pensation in tbcio things? — To that extent 
there i#. 

3120. And in no sense can it be said that at 
the present moment the salt duty presses to that 

t 4 degree 
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Sir degree on the population, that from Imperial you have epoken of iieaif the Mi^ the 

C. Beadon, reaeons it oufcht to be reduced?—! am quite foreign aailt, »o to apeak, meets the Bengal salt 

eatisficd that in Bengal the tax upon salt does and passes the frontier ? The salt from the 
a not ]>re«» severely upon any class of the popu-' Sambhur Lake, and other parts of jJprthern 
^ ' * lafion. . India, meets the Bengal salt at a point some- 

312L Mr.*/. B. Sviith.] Am I wrong in in- where below Allahabad. Formerly in order fo 
fqrring from your evidence that you think that equalise tlie rates of duty betivecn the KTorth 
the outcry against the tax on salt has been very Western Provinces and Bengal there u^d to 
much exaggerated?— I think it has been very a duty of four annas taken at Allahabad Upon 
much exaggerated indeed. all north*wcstern salt passing down into Bengal, 

3122. And in your opinion the burden of tlie in order that the consumption of the.Bexi|;aI 

salt tax has been very much diminished, first by highly-taxed salt might not be iltterlered with 

the rise in the rate of wages, and secondly by below Allahabad. But tluit was taken off some 

the diminution in the cost of the conveyance of years ago, and things are now left to their 
salt? — Yes. natural operation; and now, practically, I bc- 

3123. And therefore whatc\ er the burden lieve the Bengal salt finds its way up nearly to 
might have been in times juist, it has been very Benares. 

much lcKS.sencd from those causes recently? — 3133. Then, passing round to the further 

Yc 8, frontier, do you protect yourself against the rock 

3124. Mr. Grant Duff. ^ The jairt of India of salt, from Malwa, by any differential duty? — 

wdiich you have been speaking from your own i^'o, there is no differential duty anyw’here. The 
kijowlcdj^o, the Lieutenant Governorship of only means that wo have to protect ourselves 
Bengal, is a region larger than France, is it not? from the highly-taxed Madras salt, is the 
— Yes, con.siderably. rude expedient of force, by a cordon of pre- 

3125. About as huge as the Austrian Empire? ventivc officers. 

— It is about 200,000 square miles. 3134. But supfiosing ihcv wished to pass the 

3126. As to all that vast region, you can say, salt across from Madras to Bengal' at any point, 
of your own knoAvledge, that the salt tax does do you prohibit ^it absolutohs or do you allow 
not act in any Avay opjirosslvely I can say them to do it on paying any aifferontial duty ?— 
negatively that, as far as my knowledge goes No, it is absolutely proliibited. 

(and I ought to have some knowledge of the 3135. Is that the case with reference to the 
circumstances of the province in all its jiail.^), I Bombay salt?— I never heard of any Bombay 
do not believe that the salt tux presses heavily salt finding its way to Bengal, 
on any class of the population in any pari of 3136. But is there any law by Avhich it is pro- 
Bengal. ^ hibited, or is it. allowed to come on paying a dif- 

3127. And you would say, I suppose, with ferential duty?— I never heard of any Bombay 

regard to Bengal, that the impresHion which jire- finding its Avay to Bengal, except by sea. ^ 
vails against the salt tax in some quarters in 3137. Is there any law on the subject bv wdiich 

England, is a reflection from speeches of English it would jiay a diflerential duty ?— Bombay salt 

orators of the la.«t century ?— I do not think that could not find its Avay to Bengal Avithout passing 
tlie opinion arises from anything that has ever either through the North Western Provinces, or 
been said by natives ol’ India, by those who through the Central Provinces, so that it would 

actually bear the burden of tlie salt tax ; 1 do have to pay its differential duty before it got 

not tl^uk that the complaints wliich have been there. 

made against the salt tax have ari.se]i in any Avay 3138. It would be treated then as liable. to the 
from any complaints made by the tax-payers full duty ? — The question has never practically 
Ihemseh es, arisen in Jicngal. You see all the Bombay salt 

312s; And it results, fi’om your evidence, that that could jiossibly come by land to Bengal must 
even in Bengal, Avherc the lax is now consider- passcither through the North Western Provinces, 
able, you think that if the exigencies of the or through the Central Provinces. The differ- 
Stale Vcf|uire*il, it might be increascil Jiiodc- cnee might he taken there; but about that I 
ratcly, Avithout any approach to op])ression ? — 1 knoAv nothing. But avc in Bengal have never, 
think so. * even thought of dealing Avith Bombay salt, 

3129. Chairman.l^ What is jyvmr idea of a because It has al wavs been considered imiiossible 
moderate increase in this tax in Bengal ?— It for the Bombay salt to find its way overland by 
is very difficult to give an opinion on that I’eason of the distance, 

point. 3139. To go to the point of consumption, I 

3130. Ill using the phrase ‘‘moderate,’’ do think you stated that the duty amounts 

you mean something like 5 per cent., or do you a pound? — It is a fraction under L/. a pound, 
contemplate any tiling more as moderate? — I 3140. And that, the average consumption 
Haul, in re))ly to a (|uestum from an honoui'ablc would bcMibout a pound weight a month ? — Yes. 
Member, that I had contemplated an addition of 3141. Therefore the charge would be Irf. a 
two annas in the mauiid. month on each individual ?— A sliilling a year* 

3131. But dealing w'iili tlie financofl of India, 3142. What do you consider to bo the earnings 
supposing that there avuh a deficit, what Avould of a family of five jiersone of the working classoe 
you consider, in your view of moderation, a in Bengal per month? — It varies very much 
moderate increase of the salt duty in Bengal to indeed. In tiie neighbourhood of Calcutta the 
makegood the deficit? — Putting things at the people arc very well off; the lowest order of 
worst, and supposing an absolute necessity for people, the men who carry about earth on their 
additional taxation, my belief is that you might heads, who are the lowest class of labourers, get 
increase the salt duty of Bongo! by 25 per cent. 6 annas a day.^ 

of its present amount, without its being felt. 3 143. That is in Calcutta, and in the surround** 

3132. Do you know whether on 3ie inland ing districts ?--*yes ; fiowv^here any riulw^ 
frontier of any imrt of Bengal, except that which have penetrated, or any great public worics have 

■■;''beou ' 
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btten carried on, or any expenditure of money in 
large undertaking® has been incurred^ tlie wages 
are 6 annas a day. 

3144. But what may be taken to bo tlio earn- 
ings of a family lV»r a mouth in th’fe rural districts 
not iifTocted by this snddcui demand for, hard or 
strong work?— I 'Should say in tliQ generality ot 
the rural ilistricts wages arc.uotrless tlmn 4' annas 
a day, or 6//. a day /that is 15. v. a month. 

3145. That is the Waiges of a strong man, a tull 
able-bodied man?— Tes, and women and children 

gelhnlf. ^ • 

314f). Do you think that wc may take the 
earnings oT a hiwfilv of fiio persons as iKiing 8 
annas ?— little ove> 1 a da^, T ibiiik you may 

take it . ■ ' ■ ’ . 

3147. Then it would -seem that-jir a fsunuy is 
taken to consist of five people tlicy would {Miy 
r}(i, a month salriluty, and tMy .would earn 1 s. 
a diiy ?— Yi-s; they would get 30 a, jyinoutli. 

3U8. That is your opinion of, tlm 'ratio of tlje- 
charges of the duty upon the working elasscirt in ^ 
Bengal?— Yes. 

.3149. Except those who live near their large 
cities and railway stations? — Tlicy would . be 
better off'} hut still there is a large, class. of la- 
bourers, particularly in North Wosfbrn Bengal: 
the Beluir Province, who do, not get “such high 
wages as ihat ; not more than .3 annas a dn\s 
you must cut ofl* 2.')Ycr cent. iVoni'the/jaiuuugs 
of a family of five in that case. 

3150. Mr. luiiocetL] Am I not correct in slip- 
posing that m some parts of India, such' as the 
north west, a labourer does hot carn^niorc Ilian 
Sr/, a day?— I ci\niiot speak, alariit the norih 

west. * 

‘31*51. But yon httvc known .su(4i ca/es, have 
you ‘Tiot, in the rural districts of Bo4iga3 
Never. ^ 

3 r 52 . You have not heard it statt»d tljMi a 
inau earns less .tUgri 4jL c/. v.—NfcvCr Icsis iluuv. 

that. ... 

3153. If a man is niurried iTe may havi’ a wUn 
aud thrw eliildrcn wlro do not earn an v tiling.’^ 
— The'vvifc generally earnfi'scnnelhiiig:- 

3154. Birt eiippoeing the children arc very 
young, it often happens that the mother cannot 
earn anything ?— It may be sp. 

. ,3155. Tliereforc this may occur, tlmt a man, 
his wife and three children, have to live upon an 
income of4i rf. a day, according to your own • 
statomeut?— Yei^snch things may happ.cn. 

3156. You stfttol in , sins\ycr to a jirevious 

question, that whether people were poor or -iiot 
wey consumed about the same (juantity of sah 
On an average. % . , • 

3157. And thnf that' quantity was ahout 14Jhs. 

per head per year? — -I said that that was the de- 
duction from the quantity of salt sold, thrown 
over the population, but according to the in- 
quiries made it is lil H>s. . - 

3158. Then that would i-ei>resent a charge 
for five persons of about 60 A a year Yes. 

3159. A cljargc of a penny and a third' a week? 
— Yee 5 but yoil must remember ijiat where you 
have on your supposition three infants in the 
family who cannot work, they will not* consume 
up to the average, or anything like it. Hie 
average in the case of such a family .would be 

*^^160. At what age do children usually begin 
to work in India?~They begin about eight years 

You have said that possibly there might 
0.59. 


be an increase to the salt duty, as I undersfand 
you, under a case of severe emergency, of 25 
per cent."; you have never contemplated, you 
say, an increase of more than 5 peri^ent., but il 
the nion(*y were ^absolutely required, you think * 
it would bear an Tncroasir ol' 25 per cent. ? — Yes, 

T tliink it would, witlioiit HcriouHly diminishing 


the cousuinpiion 


3162. But that vepresonts the limit of tlic in- 
crease ? — I am not piv>parc<rwithout cxpericiico to 
i^iy that. 

.3163. One idilijf reason, :ia I unJcrsiaiul your 
evidence, in Justificatiou of tlm salt duty is, that 
that there is.iio other article of general con^iuinp- 
tion on whicli we could iinposoa tax? — Ye??, that 
is on(». ^ ^ , • 

3164. And has one never been sugg(‘sted ?— 
Y<\s, t(Ji:i(‘co lias been FUggested, but that would 
lK‘ .i)«ly ]iurtial. 

3165. Blit the. condition of the people of India 
is i?uch Ihat llun*e' is no t»lher indirect tax'that 

.could lie inqioscd that would tux them all? — 
No. , ^ . 

3166. Therefore If we required increased re- 
venue, we could not in India ini pose an indirect 
tax upon any otlier arti<*<le org(*neral eonsiimp- 
tiun ? -rlCxcept tohac(‘o. ^ • 

31671 If an indirect tax should ever t>e im- 
pOt'od on tnhaecu, what would II raise, not a oon- 
sidorahlc anu.n‘int ? 1 cannot jireteiul t«> sny ; 
air sorts of (‘sliniates have beon nnule. 

3168. Thai. Is llie only aiVndc on lYhn h such 
^aii indirect lax could be imposed ?-r--Tlie. only 
one 1 1‘air tliliik of. 

3109. 'Mr.JJirhy-] I snpjiO.^e as n gemual rule 
where wages aro lowest, that Is'’ to say, in tlic re- 
mote dislHcis of Bengal., theri^ salt is <loaro«t? — 

V'“ 

j es. . 

3170,' Chairman:] in regcwl to your remark 
that file objection to the levying ol the salt duty 
by' (lovermnent w'a.s rather a ndlectiou of oj/niiun 
ill Kngland, do recoll(’(*t that tlie objections 
to the •systeiu 'that pn^v^iiled iii Bengal eliielly 
arose from CiieFhwi*, and that it w'as very strongly 
urged on tJie Government tliat it should give up 
this monopoly, and that* il’ it did so there would 
he a considerable naliietion in tlio cost ot salt, 
and that, llie Government in India very steadily 
rcsisteil that, ahd said" tliat it was one ot those 
comj>laiidi3 that wune from England and had no 
. foiiiidatiou, but the result would seem to show 
, that the objeetion.s tliat arose in England iwere 
veny* Well founded, and that e\erything that >vafl^ 
jwellicted has hvppe/ned, and in coiiHequenee ot 
the cluingc that was made There has been a re- 
ibictimi in the j>riee of salt of 50 per cent,'?— The 
^Tovernment for a long time resisted the abojition 
of the (iovernment nmiiufacturCr upon various 
grounds f 1 think the chief ground, perhaps, w^as 
a ground, whicli of <*ourFe now-a-days is not 
tcnniile, hut which lu^d :i great tleal to justify it ; 
they felt that it would he a great injury to the 
local mauufucturcr. v " ^ 

317f..Then tlifcy looked upon it a.s a t|m*9tioii 
^of jtroU’ciion to fhe^ local manutactnrer ?— It was 
always a matter .of indifference to the Govern- 
ment whether they got their duty upon the im- 
port of foreign salt, or by adding to it the cost 
pric^of thc^alt they made themselves. Speaking 
financially merely, they never had an interest aa 
a GoVemracut in keeping up the manuiacture ; 
the duly object they had in keeping un the ma- 
nufacture was to give employment to the people 
on the coast, who were employed on it. 

U ^ 3172. It 
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Sir 3172. It npver occurred in that case to the the natives of Bengal to pay such a imieh highifr 

C. Ueadon^ people of India to complain, althouglt thev were duty on the salt than the natives ef Bombay 

K.c. 8 . 1 . paying 50 per cent, more for their salt than seem able to pay ? — But my position is that they 

they need ao? — No, they were not paying 60 cannot; that the Bombay people ought to pay 

a May 1871 . I, more for their salt than thev need do, as i&uch. 

because they never Qould disfmguish between *31^8. You Eiay rfemember that the 'Bombay 
the duty and the cost price ; they were only people made a great outcry, and indeed a riot, 
jiaying some 5 nor cent more than they need do, w'hdn there was an inereasa of the duty bn salt? 

and than they ao now. ; * . — They showed an ignorant impatience of toxa- 

3173. I mean 50*por rent, more than the iiom ^ ^ ' 

actual -cost; they were paying that, but tliey 3189. They were not ifjnorant of the incidence 
did "hot discover it? — No, they were not Kkely • of tlie "tax on ihcmsoiveH r'—No. " 

to discover it. ‘ * * 3190. Do yOu see in the circumatanccs of the 

3174. That would afford rather Ti. strong argu- peoplc of Bengal any peculiarity* which enables 
ment for saying that the C(»mjdaiuts made; by tht^h to bcrsir it, while the people in Bombay 

• intelligent people in this rouiitry arc rallicr de- cannot?— .Certainly not. In reference t/O Bombay, 
serving of conrideration, if they tlien resulted in 1 believe that the agricultural elasees in Bombay 
the (fuvenuhent, giving a reduction uf 5l) j»er are. just- as well ofj; if liot bcttUr, than those in 
per cent, on a iirsi nccof>55ary of iHh, a» tlm .BongnU . ** 

people of Chesliiro pointed out that ihoy might .3191. Do you thinlv it is due'to the fact that 
. do?*-i^But the GoVjeriirruTnt always nwarc the Beugal people' live very much on rice, and 

of that; I think that the Government doubted that ri(‘c is very much cheaper as an article of 
the ability of the i)coj>le of Cheshire to supply /bo<l.in Bengal tlian ifis in Bombay ?“I cannot 
salt to Bengal, and thought that if the home say. " 

maniitartturo wore ilisoontinued there might be a • *3ni2.‘T>o yon think that if you |Tut the 4wo 
dcartli. . items kigether, tlifc jjHneipal fobd^and salt at 

3175. That has not taken place? — No, it has ' Bombay, an^ the rice nml salt in Bengal, and 

not, blit the connncrce of India was not great comprtred^the two, the Bengalee would still be 
then as it is now. \ better off?— 1 do not think so ; the cost of the 

3178. Can you tell ino whether any 'of 4hc sail which a hum eats. with his food is so very 
Bengal salt passes inb) native states and is then small in ]m.>portidn to ihc.cwt of tlm tboditBel^^^ 
consumcri, that IS, states tliat do not form ]mri evc]; when that, food ia of the cheapest, that .1 
of the general (to viyimient /)f India or of Ben- doubt whet her the natiire of the food would 
gal? — -Vos; 'I think proliaWy a small* quantity affect tlj 6 ^ quantity .o!Uh(i salt cimsu in ed. 
may go into Nepal. - • . 3193. Tljen" })cri)aj>a the discfohtent in Boml)a 5 r 

3177. Is there '^uiy drawback ^allowed on wliat might be attributed to tlie fact that the salt w*a8 

goes into those states? — .None wdialeveh used very much for Ciirihg lish, and tliercfore 

3178. Do any... native states scud salt into was in article for manufacture ritther than for 

Bengal, of an^j* kind ? — No, none, . e.onsumj>tion ?r— t do not know to what extent it 

.3179. Then, in pohit of fact, you^alst) lax, the is ns<j(| fof tlmt purpose. 

'intiahiianlrt of the native sUtes lo tile amount 3194. i’ab*^ing‘ now from gnlt/ .are you also 
iff the duty ?— (.Certainly, if theV consume it. very (conversant Svith the arrangemenls (»f Go- 

31 HO, Mr. Has Nopal any frontier vqi ij incut Tor rU^^iifg the' revenue from opium in 

duly ? — Not that 1 know of. < Bengal ? — Yes ; b kno)v. just fis mpeh about it oa 

3 LSI. Mr. Lyft^^itou.] Is tlie local manufiicturo I know iiUoiit salt. ** 

Tecotci’ing its former position ?— To a small ex- * 3195. H)as the existing mode of* raising the 
tenlv . " * reyeium froraopiunfTK?en in hucc lbra very long 

3182. You regard .the foreign siijiply ns the time in Bong.'iIT — Yes; almost evo? einco the 
chief <me for tlur fut.ure*? — Yds; in 1 8138-6?) coumiciicenient oT our rule in Bengal, 
there were 6i000,000 maunds imported by sen, .3196. Y" on know getiurally what has been the 
and only 91,000 mauiids made under excise. ►course of that production* tut 11 long series of 

318,3. Mr. 'it, Dt'wwrm, ] You have said that years? — Y''es, ' . 

with thb exception of the excise on spirits and 3197- YoU kmny that' the production of opium 
drugs, the salt tax, speaking geuevullx, is rfially j in Beiigjil has bpeu graduaHy growing for a 
the only t:i^ Avhich tlie poorer British, sul^eete niunher of years ?~Yes. 

in India pay ?— Yea. , ... .3i9H. Will you Mat(v in the first instance, as 

3184. As regards thehowyiip or the eontrapr the system has Wen the sanie/wfeat k th<? system 

of the salt tax under the native governments, generally under which, this revenue is collected, 
there were all sorts, of vaxatibus inipoSt.s which- and the administration Under which it istollec ted? 
the nati^V.s Were subject to?— Yes. ‘ —I will endeavour, to be as brief as possible. 

3185. Which liavo been all swept away?— The (a oy eminent have established t’vvo agencies, 

Yes ;;thcre were tuxes upon evOrytliing, one at Patna and the other at Ghaacepore, which 

3186. So that in fact thuj salt lax does «tand are usually called the Belmr agency and the 

ht the place of a jjrcat variety of vexatipfrs im-^ Beruu*cs agency, the head-quarters of the one 
posts which the natives, wcjro subject to under beiitg at PatViq, and of the other at (xhazeepore; 
former "governments ?~I am not sure that it is. eacli agency is divided into eub^Bgcncies, which 
correct to say that it stands in their place, but jnnj be dither co-teiminous with the ordinary 
whereas they did not pay such. a heavy salt taxr adSiinistratiye disirmts, or sometidies- there are 
under the native governlnents, they paid instead two, throe, or four mih-»|wttcie 8 in one distrfcftw 
all kinds of vexatious impostjw ^ Tlie Behar agency includes all the di.slpicts of 

3187. C/ntirman.^ Will you explain oud eir- the Province Behar, and, also a portion of 
cumsttince : seeing that the salt is manufactured: Chota Nagpore ; and the Benares n^aney ih« 
BO cheaply in Bombay that it can he imported to eludes the (listricts of the Benares division $ part 
Calcutta and sold tiiere, what is it that enables of the Allahabad division, and Oude. tinder 

Ihe 
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tkrsuWjp^nta arc native ostablishments, whoso market ; and of course u}K>n that depends the Sir 
business it is to look after the cultivation. quantity of laud that they will put under col- C, JJeailvuy 

3199. In what mode is the land then selcetod livatiuiir and make advances for* k.c.s.u 

for cultivation? — When any ryot wishes to 3206. The produce ])er acre beingf well known 
cultivate oinmu he jtfoes to the sulMigcnt and .by long experience, the uiqilivations that are ac- 
asks to littve his name registered, lu« land ceded to arc limitCHl hy the t?.^flnmle of the quan- 
measured^ and to get a cultivation license, and. tity required'?— Y ; on an average. 

the usual advance. 'The sub*agent makes irf- ‘3207. On an average of the sciwii? On an 

quiries, ascertains that tile man is really average of many Honsous. . 

an owner of land which he proposes- to iJultivate 3208. Are tluv districts that arc so cultivated 

with opium, "has the , land mcafttrredit ^«d tln^u with opium, in large. Idocks close logciher, or are 
makes tluMidvanec ujion^the scenriiv of the per*- they much scattered? — 'I’lu^ villages arc very 
•son liiinseU’ to the advance is lu^fkvaiuj his much scattered ; the cuUiyatlou is scattered all 
fellow villagers* The advaiMT is^iniule shortly over the districl's in wliieli it prevails; luit in 
before the ^wing season. The ryot .then sows ’ particular villages it is geuevaljy iili 'tlTijsi' lands 
his land, and w'heii ,the plant is above gruund immediately coutigU(»iis t() tlie honiestcjul' as be- 
the land'ia then measured by oim of the luitive ing generally liiglicr, le.<^s Ijablc to Imnululh^iis, 
establiahmenti!}, and -if the ryot lias '’so^vn all that and mon* easily irrigated, and algo more cheaply . 
he engaged to sow, lie gets a yocoml ddvanco*; and ciisity jnaniirt?d. 

if he has not sown so much, Juv gets something ;32()th Is it always neo(?H.saiT to irrigate the 

less in prujMn’tioii,. dr if more lie. gets a little mqw to bnng it thn)Ligli?— Yes, excepfy in soinq 

more. /There is it. sort of.roiigli settlement, at of the most northern disi riels, 
tha second advance. TSiothiiig furtlKU* takes id^ce .‘>210. Arc great prccautiims taken ti>'j)rcvcnt 
till the crop is ripe for gatlicring ; nnd when tlic any pevHon cultivalitig tlu^ land wdtlf opiiini with-’ 
ryot has gathered the cro))^ luv c(dlecU it in out a license ?r~ll is absolutely ])rohil)iic(l. 
vessels and .|Akc8 it to tlm snb-agent’s office; * 3211. Jhit is tlicre great supervision r(‘«juired to 
there ho delivWa it to thesiib-agenUii!? the agent ])revcnt p(‘-nr|)lefyom (.uhivaiing wilhoui-ij lirmisc? 
of Uic Govermnent, and receives .the full price — ^Tlieiv. is an establjslummt of uative oliieei*^ 
for it, subject to further adjustmoTil, when ifie ’ employed under the siill-ogf-nt whose busine.ss it 
opium has liecn vvei^ied and IcstedyiiulexaininGd ’ -is ^to go ronml tlu^ ilklrict, and moasun^ the 
at the ttgcnt’fl factury.. 3‘hc oi/unii is tjoiii coU opium lands in the <liilerrnt vlllagtjs, 
lected at the sub-a^cney and forwarded to tiui 3212. It is a crop ihaf is very easily vllsUn- 
factory; there* it is exposed fov a cousuUinihle guished, and it takes a long time to mainn*, docs 
time in ,lm*gc masonry tanks ; it is reduced to a it iwit, till the n))imn ijsi galli(M*ed? — Vcs.it !s a 
iimiform couaktenoy, and ma(Ie fit fbr tlio nigrrlvet, croj) that tidies a grnit deal t)f lalmur cokI a 
some for home oon8(i,niptiou aiid some for sale In great tfcal of jirepamliou, .so ihat Ihc lands on 
Calcutta, for exportation,, flio greater quantity -‘which tluj^ poj>py is sowji are iileutilHihlc frmu 
for exportation. It is then packed iii ca^es and the first sowing; the cnltlvntion caiim^t possibly 
sent to CSoleutta, and in Calcutta it k sold by be emiecaled. 

auction at periodical Bale.s and exported by miu- 3213. fio that. you have no reason to sujipose 
chants for cou.*«miiption /ibroad.*^ ' ' that there is any illicit (‘ulliva'tiou ? — 'I'horc. is no 

32<K). What k the relation of the Vyot to the illicit cultivation at all* * 
landlord; are all the. cultivators under zemin- ^ 3214. Do you snp|)osc there Is iiuieJi room for 

dars ?r— There ipu^’ be a few who cultivate their fni^id being ]>hM4istMi on the ( Jovernfnent in tlio 
own, Avhflrf. we may call freeholds, i)ut the groat collection of the ojiiiim — ( tliiiik that 

majorty of ^heru are in* the condition of ryots, some small (luautiiy <»f ojiinm, n(8 mncli, finds 
wlm pay reutto-^a zeinihdur. / ? -its way iVom tlw liands «)!’ the ]>rodiicers into tlu5 

3201. With that the Government has no (X>u- hands of consumers, and perhaps the pnulucers 
cem?— Nothing whatever: The (i(yt'crnment ^conMiine sonfe of it tlicmscjves.. 

doca not ask wnat right a man lias to his land; 3215. I sujipoi^c tliev alwjjjys keep some for 
all they look to k llie, fact.of bccupancy au<l ^lio llieir qwic eoiwiunjilion ; jlicv iu*e not all oj>ium 
fact of the man' bcLugable tofullirbia engage- ealers,»brit such as are do not Iresitate to lylaiu 
nieuto. some for their own use? - It is (‘xtreinely difii- 

3202. But eupposiugi that lie docii not pay Ins cult, if not impossible, to’ find that out, luit on 
rent to the zemindar, what beooni|£s of tlie crop ; the whole vci*y little isdivorlOd from thM lovcru- 
thon? — TherO'twesKimcjiipecial regulaliphs which fluent, uii<l the (rovejciuneul only pays, of course, 
prevent the landlord from foudiiag tlie opium for what it roeoives. 

crop; it k exempt from the ordiiiury law/)f 3216. Do you think Unat to any cot^ldcralde 

treas. *• *' ' exteiit, ot to a small extent, the opium, k nmnu- 

3203i So that the growing crop k, as it weVe, facjured'prinitely'frouu the growth, and sold 
mortgaged to the Government for the advances 'f>rivalely ?— The nuinuiVtiU'c is entirely in the 

in the first inetnuee?- — Yei; ipetead ol bqing hands" of the people who grow it. 

mortgaged to the landlord/ it is niortgiOg^d to the' 3217.. I mean whctJier they manufactmij it to 
Government. * » , . ^ ; any c<msiderable extent* for })iirposc.s of sale?— 

3204. And they are entitled tcrJ>o paid before No, to no cohsiiLurabh* extent. There is a certain 

unyone else can bo paid?— Ye^j. ^ nniouht of smuggling, but it k visiguificaut eom- 

3205. la there any regulation by which tl>e pared with the whole quantity. 

Gervernment limit the extent of tlieiand acn^ul- * 3218. A there moiiy detections of am ugg 
tivAted, or do they always aeJeede to every re- in tlje cour^p of the year?— Yes; 'in the produc- 

q^eat?— It k limited according to the financial iiig districts the facilities fin: the abstraction of 

needs of tlie Government ; jt is limited entirely . opium made by the ryots thcruHelvea are so groat 

upon Imperial considerations. The Goverain^ut that the Government hardly attempts to jwevent 

^illkdk, theoretically at least, if not praoticaBy, it; what they do k to -sell opium for consumii- 

deeide how much opium they will bring to tion in those dktricts at a price a little above the 

.0.59, u 2 4- prime 
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prime cost, and they encourage the people in- 
stead of couBUining the opium whioli thev have 
cultivated, to eoad'ull that opium in to the Go- 
vci nnicint for wile, and to consume this opium, 
which is at their disposal at a fixed price. 

Then that which the Govermneut soil is 
ja operly nuinu factored for 'keeping and for con- 
suinption? — Yes, a part of what is called the 
Abkarry ojnum. , 

H220. 1b there ‘any reusoii to swjjjiosc that that 
opium is all consiimpxl in the district, and none of 
it sent away for export?— The quantity sold hy 
the Govonimeni in the producing dirttrf»ict8 is- very 
snnill'indeod. 

.‘3221. Is the inoucy that 'is advanced always 
roj)aid at the end of tluvycar, dr'have tlw Govern-- 
m^ntnlany lossivs in ujtiiiiately . ad j listing with the 
cultivators ?~-vTlie advances- in the two agencies 
arc upwards of 2,00(),0()() /. sterling a yeal*; and 1 
do not know wliat may have lieeu tlic case the last 
twoor tlircc ycarsi hut wlicii 1 was in Bengal the 
remissions amounted Jo some 200 rupees or ‘300 
rupees^ so jiopiilar i» the cufrivatioia and soj)iinc- 
tiial arc the iwots in dii^charging their obligations. 

*> 3222. And is that thc'. cysc tlirongUoiit all 
seasons, good and had ? — There may be some 
dillcrcnce, but generally speaking the ''ryots have 
116 difticully in firtfilling their engagements. 

3223.' Sh that on the^whole the revenneis very 
surely collected from this branch ? — Very surely- 
col letted. \ 

3i224. And without lossT — Yes. 

3225. Are you aware that under this system 
the number of chests increased frmn, 1829-30, 
V,5(i5 ehesis, to, in 53,, 321 chests? — 

Yes. . . ' ♦ 

3220. In the firsts period the crjst pej; chest to‘ 
the Covernment was 291 rupee.s,- and in the 
second period the cost per chest .was 281 rupees ? 
— Yes. 

3227. Ami the gross revenue was 1,2.50,003)/. 

in tljc first period, ahd in the oilier period. 
3;, 920,000 /.?— Yes. ' 

3228. Arid the net revenue was 1,030,000/. 

in the fir.^t period, ami in the other period' 
2/120,000 /.?— Yes. ' . . 

' 3229.* There was a steady Inmaisc IVqih the 
first jM'-rlod down to the- last? — Yes. 

3230. Did any alteration take place in tlte size 
of the chests? — J- do not llriiik there has been 
any alteratiim froui the eavlie.si times. . 

3231. Aff this production increased 1 think the 
price steadily went down. Tlie price in 1829 
was 1(357. a chest, and lii 1853 it had diminished 
down to 73 /. a chest? — ^-ye.s. 

3232. Thereiore, as the quan,£ity hicreascd, so 
did the price diminish to one-half? — Yes, 

3233. You are aware that, 'from 18.53 down- 

w.ard.s, to 1858-59, there was steady decreasei 
or rather a very rajrid decrejisc, in tlic* procjuc- 
tion? — Yes. . ' . ' 

32.34. And tliat, in 1858*59, it reached the 
niiirimuin produeiioii again of 21, .357 chests? — 
Yes. 

32.35. But that the price, however, rose to 

103 /."a ch^st, and that the gross revcniK^was 
4,450,000/., and the net revenue was ii,60(),000/.^? 
—Yes. ^ . 

3236, Can you explain to the Coipmittee what 
were tiie circumBtances under' which the projSuc- 
tion of the opium diminished and the prioe^ 
rose? — Yes. Consequent upon that great in- 
crease of praduction and reduction in prme, some 
diminution in tlie price paid to the cultivators 


lyas determined upon. I cannot recolleot 
ciBcly what it was, but I think vwy likely it 
may be stated in that return before you. There 
was some diminution of price paid to the cultiva- 
tor, so much a,scer b(Jiiig paid to tlio cultivators 
for their opiuTii. That of itself restricted the 
cultivation, and the Governiiicnt being them- 
selves anxious to restrict the cultivation gave up 
some of tlie outlying sub-agencies. There was 
an agency at Futtehgur, in the North VYcst 
Provinces, and. an agency, at Oude, and at 
Allahabad. 1 thhik all fhose thre'e agencies were 
given up. The^’e wns no agency at roorneah, in 
Bengal; that 'iVas given up; and an agency at 
Chota-Niigpore ivas alsp giyen up. Tne result 
of tficse - measnres, together with the general 
growtli in .the pricte of agi’icultunil •'produce 
which followed tlie Knssian war, combined to 
reduce the cultivation untlLit fell to such an 
extent that, in 1858-59, the produce was Only a 
- little 'over 2 chests. 

3237. Tlmn rn-evious Jo ,th>D8C n/easures, the 
imp'ca'sc which l.'have (lescrihcd was due to the 

S raclual (l(>veloj)inent of the cultivation to meet 
le dcmatul at Galcuita for opiiUu ?— Yes. It 
was tlmuglifc ill those days that thQ^inorc opium 
you made tfia mure revenue you would get, but 
the result of the year 1853 slioWed the Govern- 
ment thiit there was 11 point beyond wliicli it was 
not profitable to go, and that il* you exceeded a 
certain quantity of o)rinm, the price in China 
would fall so low that it would aftcct your net 
revcTiue. ... . » ‘ , 

32.‘I8. The royonuc in that view being, of 
coiirsl*, the. diftcrenee between the sum that you 
pay and what you uan get jiw it iii'^Calcutta? — 
Yes, "I'he cost of prodkicing the opium is. pretty 
nearly ermstant. Then the difference between 
the cost and what yoii realise^ in Calcutta is, in 
fact, your diity, or your profit, or whatever you 
like to call it; but it, depends, of course, upon 
the prices in China ; arid if you overstock the 
market in China hy suddenly increasing the 
provision, .as they, did in those "days, from 30,000 
to 50,000 cliCstsy tlicre-will inevitably be a 
sudden dc])reciali()n. 

. 3239. Do the public of Calcutta know what is 

the' out-turn of the season before the Bales for the 
year b/'gin ? — That, is a very important question 
which 1 should like to answer at some length. 
Un to 1865 the Goyermnent always brought to 
sale in' each year the quantity produced in that 
year,' and it was always advertised to the public 
some time beforc jhe sales l>egan ; but it was im- 

1 possible for ttfc public or tho-Government or any 
)ody elm) to knpw^ a year beforehand how many 
chests there” wohhPbc for sale the year after; 
that could not be known until the whole crop 
was gathered and •manufactured into marketable 
opium, and packed in cliests ; and when the Go- 
vcrinncnt knew whaj number of cheats it would 
ha%c to bviiig fpnvard for Bale iu the following 
yenf, it notified the same to, the piiblic, and from 
that notificflCtiop no .deviation was ever made. 
Well, 'just l)plV)re 1865 a similar collapse had 
taken place to that which waa just new described 
as having taken place in 1853. When the Go- 
vermuent discovered that in 1858 the production 
had gone down to 2 UOOO chests, and was threat- 
ened to go down.atill further, it became alarmed 
and saw the necessity of doing something. It 
then saw that althougn the price m 1859-60 in* 
creased to 2,000 rupees a chest, still ^e huger 
amount of profit got upon the smaller number of 

chests 
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^ ^ «tiflici«nt t6 comrteniato them for 
more ihodetEte profit whicn they lost upon 
■ uttofe larger number oi chests ; they therefore re- 
vived to puidi the cultivation by every possible 
means ana restore it to what it was before the fall ’ 
place; accor<lingly in 18fl()-61 the price 
^wwi m^ to 4 rupees a seer, a seer being two 
poUh^, that is, 4 s. a pound ; and in the following 
ytar it was raised to 5 a pound. 

^240. You mean the price paid to the culti- 
vator?— ^Yes ; under the operation of that great 
friniulus, raising the price from iZ«.. 3. 8. a seer 
ioilve rupee# a seer, the cultivation increased 
ratndly, and the produce rose to 29,000 chests in 
18«0-«1, to 89^000 chests in 1861-62, to 49,000 
Cheiits in 1862^-63, and to 64,000 chests in 1863- 
64* Then it became apparent (and - it devolved 
tinon me at the time, being Lieutenant Governor 
W Bengal, to bring the matter to the notice of 
ikt Government) that some change was neces- 
sary. I may first mention that this enormous 
ihtoreMe of produce was followed by a corre- 
sponding reduction In the price, and a loss in the 
revenue, and it was then pointed out to the 
Government of India that in order to remove 
one elemcnl^ and the most important element, of 
Utieertainty from the opium revenue, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that they should bring forward 
every year for sale, not the quantity of opium 
that happened to be grown in that year, nut a 
fixed quantity which should not vary from year 
to year, and which should be supplemented l)y a 
reserve of opiuin, a certain numnor of chests of 
opium, JH) that in case of a short crop the defici- 
ency niight be supplied, and the figure at which 
it was proposed to fix the sale was put at 4.8,000 
chests } that, after inquiry, was considered to be 
about the quantity which the China market 
trould take off without, on the one hand, reducing 
the price so far as to affect the revenue derived 
by tne Government from the export duty upon 
the Bombay opiuin ; and, on the other hand, it 
was considered that the price would not be so 
high as to encourage the imjiortation into China 
of opium from othef countries, the manufac- 
ture of home-grown opium in China itself. And 
Jt Was also pretty clearly shown that according 
to the data then existing 1,200 rupees a chest 
in Calcutta, which was about the price that 
might be expected on a j)rovision of 48,000 
chests, was really that jioint at which the net 
revenue would stand at the highest ; it would 
hot be affected injuriously by the lowness of 
price in China on the one hand, nor would the 
Governmeut loise on the other by the loss of 
Bombay opium in consequence of its being loss 
than 1 ,200 rupees. 

3241* Then from tliat time it has beongene- 
rsifly known what is the quantity to be sold ?— 
Yes ; that look place in 1863 ; the matter lias 
been undergoing discussion since, but that has 
:t(0 a certain extent been acted upon, and in 1869 
arrangement was formally sanctioned by the 
Seeititary of State for India, 

, ;: <324i Have you got the opium account for 
:l®flf8-69 ?~No, I have only got the local ac- 
Cbwti 'of the agencies for 1869-70 ; the general 
^ not been sent home. 

give the result of the 0|>era- 
1868-69?— Only in the price. In 
gross receipts for opiuin in 
wore 6,622,265 Z., and the total charges 
1,717'^46 the net revenue being 


3244, The sale price in that year in Calcutta, 
I think, was 1.37 /. a chest ?— Yes. 

3245. Therefore it would seem that the arrange- 
ment which you have mentioned was very suc- 
cessful in that year ? — I thinlAo, 

^ 3246. Has that, as fur as you know, been con- 
tinued up to the present time?— I think not; I 
think the Government have deviated from it this 
year. 

3247. Do you know in what respect ?-^Thcy 
have orclered thc sale of 52,000 chests instewl of 
48,000 for the year 1871. 

3248. Have you the accounts for the year 
1869-70 of the Bengal opium? — No; it is not 
available. 

3249. It would seem from the accounts jirc- 
sented for 1869-70 that the gross receipts for 
opium in Bengal were 5,594,000, and that the 
charges of c^ollection and cultivation were 
1,817,000/., and the net receipts were 3,776,000/. 
The charges paid for a chest of opiuin would seem 
to have been steadily rising since the period that 
you hav6 mentioned of the depression of the cul- 
tivation ? — No. In 1865 it was again reduced 
from 5 rupees to Rs. 4. 8, At the sumo time 
that it was determined to sell 48,000 chests every 
year the Government again reduced the price to 
jR/f. 4. 8. the seer. 

3250. And it has remained at that? — It has 
remained at that ever since, and the cultivation 
now remains steady. 

3251. To what do yon ascribe the great reduc- 
tion in the opium revenue for 1869-70 as com- 
pared with 1868-69 ? — There are two reasons. 
One is that there was an unexpected fall in the 

( )ricc of opiuin in China, luul I have not yet 
icard that anybody has been able to give a satis- 
factory account ol* the cause of that, but that the 
price did fall in Cliina, and eonseiiucntly in Cal- 
cutta, there is no doubt . It was sup])oeed to have 
arisen from a large extension of cultivation in 
China, but that seems to be contrudieled by the 
fact that this year prices have resumed their 
former figure. 

3252, It did not arise from any ajiprelicnsion 
that the Govcrnineut intended to iiicroasc its 
produce in the ensuing year? — I do not think so, 
because they certainly Imd no such intention 
then. 

3253. Is it your opinion that if the system 
which you have lastly described ij maintained, 
the revenue from the Bengal ojiiuin would lie 
maintained at the existing rate ? — I think that 
the opium revenue must always de|ic!id upon the 
prices in ("hina, and they must depend in a great 
measure upon circumstanoes altogether beyond 
the control of the (Toverument; but 1 think it 
is in the power of the Government to remove 
one element of uncertainty in the opium revenue, 
and that is by offering for sale as nearly as [)08- 
siblc the same (juantity every year. 

3254, Do the Government offer it at an iijwet 
price ? — Yes, they do, nominally. 

3255. I presume iiltirnalcly they must sell it 
for whal it will fetch? — The contingency of its 
being sold at the upset price has never hapiiened; 
the upset price is 400 rii|»ccri a chest, but the first 
bid is alwaVs double that. 

3256. Tnen it is practhially not selling it with 
any immediate prospect of revenue?— ^o; the 
reason why the 400 rupees is put upon it is that 
it just covers the expense of bringing it to 
Calcutta. 

3257. Therefore, practically, they get exactly 
u 3 the 
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the revenue that the public are prepared to give *i 
— yc8. 

32.58. And they do not hold it back for the 
pur|K)«o of obtaimng 1 * 6 venue ?~Such a thing hai} 

• never been done. • 

32oP. Mor have cheaU been held back, except 
Jbr the puriKisc that you have mentioned of 
equalising the amount exported? — No, 

3200. The stock which they now keep would 
be merely for the jjurpose of keeping the 
(|uantiiy sold one year with another equal ? — For 
no other reason. 

32(il. But do you think that the plan which 
you have proposed offers a temj>tatiou to the 
Government ol* India to iiicrefisc the quantity it 
produces, even. iJ* they think they can keep up 
the price ? — i tliink the interest of the Govern- 
ment, llu* public interests, will lead the Govern- 
ment lo julliei’c to that rule ; a desire to get the 
largest amount of revenue, 

32()2. But might nol an unskilful speculator 
think that he might possibly increase the 48,(KK) 
chests and still keep uj) Ihe ])rice? — Well, 1 do 
not jirctend to know tlui rens{)ii, Imt that has 
been done this year ; the amount has been* raises! 
from 48.,b00 to .52,00(1 chests. 

32f)3. But do you know of any logitimatc 
grounds <»f speculation for raising it to that ex- 
tent? — No, [ do not. 1 do not in the least 
kiKov the reasons. 

32(i4. .Did the Government take any nieasiires 
to inform themselves of tlie possible state of 
affairs in China to regulate the quantity? — It 
may jiossibly have arisen from some Information 
which the Government obtained as to the price 
of ojiium in China, and the extension of cultiva- 
tion fhere ; but TJiavc no certain knowledge on 
that iioint. 

326.5. Mr. I do not (luite uaderstand 

• tbcground.s ujion wlncli you think the best plan 
to follmv is only to keep a certain amount every 
year > — Simply this, that it removes one element 
of unciTtainty in the fuice of opium, and con- 
Becjueully in the amount of revenue which the 
Goveniinent can derive from it year by year. 
Hair the complaints that we hear about Indian 
budgets and Jiulian firismee arise from the im- 
possibility of forecasting what the n^sult of the 
opium revenue will be ; and with a view to pre- 
vent that, and lo give more stability to the 
finarfees in tKie mailer of opium, it seems to me 
that il is a gicat object on the part of the 
Government to remove that one element of un- 
certainty, which is within their own jiower, and 
to bring forward every year as nearly us jiossible 
the same (quantity ol’ opium, merely providing 
for a gradual iuciease so us to meet tlie natural 
ex])ansion of tlie tnwle. 

3266. But 1 understood you to say that the 
price depended very much upon the demand in 
China, which was uneertaiu? — Yi^s; but one 
reason that makes, the demand uncertain iu 
China is the varying i{uantity of opium brought 
into the market by the Government in (’alcutta, 
because if 60,000 chests have to be taken to 
Cliina instead of 40,000, and have also to be 
sold to the Chinese, the Chiuesc of' course will 
not give the same amount per chest for those 
60 ,000, or anythin,’: like it, that they would give 
per chest for the 40,000 chests. 

3267. But would not the power of consump- 
tion in ( !hina vary ?— tThe power of consumption 
vaties, but not at Bie same price ; it affects the 


price. The whole of the opium is 
people will not My so iniieh foe it 
3266. BotlsViuld have thought that su^ 
ing the Obinesc were to be ve^ prosperous, and 
to bo able to consume more opium one year thum 
another, if the supply is regulated according to 
that demand, that would be tim propmf memod; 
of meeting it? — That is exactly the oli^act whii^ 
ibis arrangement had in view, to ascertain what 
was the demand, what amount could be taken off 
at a fair price, that is to say, what was considered 
a fair i)riee ; that price which would nrotiuoe the . 
largest amount of net revenue, ana what the 
demand in China would be at that rate, and then 
to satisfy that demand in a^regular way ; because 
naturally tlic demand would not vary from year 
to year unless it was , greatly srimulited by a re- 
duction of price. 

3269. But to India it would be the same, 
would it m>i, if they produced more and sold it 
at a lower price, or if they produced less and sold 
it at tt ]>rice in jiroportion ?— Well, it is found by 
experience that after Ihe year’s provision ex* 
ceodH a certain point the Government lose more 
by rciluction of jirice than they gain by the 
increase in quality of the article sold ; that is a 
mattoi* of experience. 

327(k Is thc)^ no other ojnum that comes into 
competition with this in China ? — Yes, there is a 
very considerable growth, and I believe an in* 
creasing growth ot opium inJChina itself. I be- 
lieve it is strictly prohibited by edicts from the 
emijcror, but that those edicts are very much 
disregarded ; they are, in fact, very little better 
than waste pa])or ; and, from all the accounts that 
wc have, the production of opium in China is 
increasing, and has become very considerable. 

3271. Turkey opium is not oonsuinod now to 
any extent, 1 think, in China ?-^I have not heard 
ol* auy 'Furkey o])ium being sent now to China, 
but tlicj'o is a considerable export of Persian 
oj>jum into China. 

3272. If India limits its production, will not 

that give a stimulus t<» the production of China? 
— Tliat is what 1 have said, that the Government 
must keep down its prices to a point which will 
not encourage eitlier the growth of opium in 
Cliina, or the importation of opium from foreign 
countries. But you see tliere is another oonsi- 
deratum that in this mutter the Government has 
to take liold of; they impose upon the Bombay 
opium a duty of 600 rupees a chest, and aocord- 
ing to the accounts which we have, it costs be- 
tween 500 and 000 rupees to bring the Boml)ay 
ojiium to market at Bombay; and therefore if 
our price in Bengal is very much less than 1,2(X) 
rupees a. idlest, we cannot continue to levy a 
duty of 600 rupees a chest upon the Bomnay 
opium. Therolbre, if it is stiown that U360 
rupees a chest is too high a jirice to b^ paid for 
Bengal ofiium, and that with such a price it will 
be nnder-sold in China by foreign opium, or by 
home grown opium, then the first step that the 
Government must take is to take 100 or 200 
rupees, or wltUtever it may be off the Bcnbay 
duty, then it can afford to sell the ^ngal opiim 
at a lower price, but, of course, with soma Idss 
of revenue. ^ 

3273. The result is that you think the prteent 
system the safest and most pniduorive 
purfioses of the Government ^—Yois 

system of regulating sales* 1 think at)* 
baps 1 naturally think 60 , because it is 
own. ’ ' ' 

3274. 
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V Caa yoai^ w -wiH* refer- 

cn^cdto lbe eflSsct of tho^as in China on tho 
ptieeaia Boigd, arhen ici the first saieforl^ 
Mason in 'CtloattB, and when is the first re>sale 
<jf the season in China? — The •first sale of the ' 
season' in Bengal is in January. 

S2?fi. When is the first ro-sale of the opium in 
C%ina which fixes Uie price of the opium in 
Jia^a ?■— Wiriun a very few weeks ; three weeks 
or a month. 

aSlVfi. Mr. Baring.l That is done hy private 

E rsons P—Ewlirely. "^But the peoitlc in China 
lOW how ambh opium the Government arc 
cmng to bring into the market long before the 
fi«M sale ta^s place. 

S277. CAflimoji.] When is the second sale in 
l^i wpg al ?--Tn February. Tlierc is one every 
monlh. Most of the sales which are made in 
Cahnitta are made on commission, under orders 
from Gtdaa. 

3278. They are governed by the price which 
has been established in the beginning of tlio 
S(MBOit, .in China, on the ro-salesP — Yes, chiefly 

M, I imaj^ne. 

3279. And on the price immediately before, 
in fact, in anticipation of the sales ?— Yes. 

3280. Tbererorc the price in China has an 
hnntecUaile action on the sales in Calcutta? — 
Tes, it ha«; but the prices arc inflgciicfid by 
other thmjra too. 

SlWl. What other thinps?— Well, it is largely 
Ueed as a medium of exchaugo. ft is the only 
way by which merchants can iiaj- for their tea; 
they mttst pay for their tcja and silk in .Indian 
opmta; so that exchanges affect the value of 
(^ium in Calcutta. 

3282. That is to say, the rate of cxohungo is 
taken into aocotmt in fixing the relative i»rioo in 
CWoutta and China?— Yes, very mtich. I hove 
kiyown instances of j?rices in Calcutta hmi^ 
than the nominal prices in China, and 
.l^eaving no margin for profit, one of tlie chief 
reasons of that being that the opium is used as a 
means <n remittance, and that nu»re can be made 
in that way than by taking bills. Then, too, 
the holders of Bombay opium, in Bombay, find 
it worth their while to l)id up liic oplnra, in 
Cakmtta, to a price above its real value, in order 
to nmtntain the price of stocks at. Bombay, par- 
tacttlariy now that the two are connected by 
telegraph ; the prices in Bombay and Bengal 
heng uiKin one another. 

3283. The quantity sold at any monthly sale 
being such that individuals can materially ih- 
fluence the price by speculutlvc biddings? — Yes, 

3284. And arc there eases wliere they have 
greatly enliano^sd or aflheted the price by purely 
speemative biddings? — it m one of those 
(derations from wTiicli tlie Governuionl; always 
derives immediate advantage, that is they never 
bid below the value, but they very often bid 
above it. 

8285. It is the great staple in which the natives 
in the Commercial classes of India gratify their 
appetite for gambling, is it not ? — Yes, to a very 
larjte extent. • 

/828&. And that to some extent influences the 
■’tirice Yes. ^ 

8S®7. Mr. Cave.'l Do they buy opium in an- 
I of the sale without knowing what thfe 
;iiry offered will be ?— No, they never begin 
^w^olative biddings until the amount to be 
i^wn, and the Government makes 
quatitity to bo sold, months before the 


first sale takes place. For instance the announce- 
ment of the quantity to be sold in 1871 was made 
as far back as April 1870. 

8288. Tlien there is no undertaking by specu- 
lators to deliver a certain tfiiuntity which they 
may not be able to deliver by a ceriain time? — A 
man will undertake in the month of June to 
deliver so many chests in January ; whether he 
gets them or not ho pays the diifercncc. 

8280. That is quite independent of the Govem- 
ment ?— Yes. 

8290. Do you say that the opium is used as a 
means of barter in China? — No; simjily as a 
means of remittance to cover bills. 

3201. For the payment of lea principally ? — 
Yes. 

3292. Sir C. B7wg//VW.] Can you state what 
the total value of the oj)iuni sold in the dirttricts 
for what is called district consumption is? — Y^es, 
I can. T will take the year 1888-60 ; that is the 
latest I have; 1 cannot give you the number of 
chests, but 1 can tell you what the value of it 
is. Tlie proceeds from the sale of Abkar! opium 
in ISfiS-fiO was 31 lacs and 25,000 rupees, and the 
cost of .the opium and contingencies, and all other 
charges upon it, were 10 lacs and 25,000 rupees ; 
so that the Government made a ])rofit upon the 
sale of that Abkavi opium of 2 1 lacs of rupees. 

.8203. Blit after all 30 lacs, 300,000 /., repre- 
sents the gallic of tlrat ]>roportiou of tlie opium 
that is eonpumed by the people of India? — 
Y’^cr. 

3294. The rest all comes from a foreign people ? 
— All the rest of the revenue comes entirely irom 
tl’.e Chinese ; it is paid bv tln^n. 

8295. Is it never sold m smaller jiorTions than 
a chest for exj^urtation, is it?— No; in the dis- 
tricts it is sold ill minute quantities. 

829G. Do you not think that that is a very 
remarkable fact ; it shows at all events that the 
Government system anti manner of dealing with 
opium cannot be said to stimulate the consump- 
tion of a deleterious drug in India? — Y’^cs ; 1 do 
not know that it was ever so asserted. 

3297. It has. been fepeatedly said in this 
country that it is ileinonilising to the natives 
of India ? — Tluit has been said as to China. 

3298. 1 thought it was always a great set- 
off* to the system that it had precisfdy the 
op])OHitc eff*ect;, and that it diminished the use of 
the drug in India. ?~“So it does, in •so far the 
price the Government puts upon the ojiiubi ran 
do so. 

3219. Ami so far that the tree cultivation is 
not permitted ; if the. fieo cultivation were per- 
mitted it would be impossibU* then to prevent 
private sale in the eouiitry '{ — Y'es. 

33(K). Do you recollect that that, is what 
preci.mdy did hajipcn on the annexation ol^Oiido. 
We found the ojnuin grown in the «‘oiuitiy ; the 
Government would not interfere with the j)cof>le 
growing the opium, but they said that tlioy must 
take it to certain coiilraetors who hold a con- 
tract from the Government, and sell it to them 
and them only ; but the contractors found that 
it was utterly impossible to enforce this con- 
dition, and, the opium ivas wold in the country. 
You may not recollect that, but cannot yoii 
imagine that it would he so? — Yes. 

3301-2. YY)u said, did you not, that the cost to 
the Government is 400 rupees a chest to tnatui- 
facturc it and bring it down to Calcutta? — It 
varies ; it is about tnat 
3308» But 1 think that I have seen it put at 
u 4 about 
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S«' about 450 rupees lately ?~No, it is not so high pninosoi, Itwoedutoly tita 
C Bra(/«n, 03 ^vhcn the price paid to the cultivator was appu^ 4o the coUboter for the uenu moii'fy ibr 
K.c.s.i. flyg rapees; the price, paid to the cultivator now aavant^. The collector tras bbligeil tc 
May 1871. is only i?s. 4, 8., and therefore the cost per chest that he was prohibited by the ^^er -of the 
^ ‘has decreased also. ^ Government mib living any voni^ for the 

;i304. This system by .which Government opium advoucee. The consequence waei that 
makes these advances leads to a great deal of the opium advances could not be made. . ^erC- 
money being circulated in a district, does it ndt ? upon the people who were to receive these 
— Certainly. advances, and who wore themselves ihe peyere 

3305. And that must be very conducive to tire of revenue to Government, went to the oot- 
prosperity of the district?— .Yes, it is. lector’s office and said t^t they could. notify 

. 3306. And have you heard that in the settle* their land revenue. So that the whole thing 
menta in the North Western Proiinces, in some went m a circle; and the cqUeotor could n<^ 
districts, the amount of land revenue that you receive his land revenue to pay his troops, 
could assess has been very materially influenced 3310. In what year was that dreumsianoe th^ 
by the prevalence of the opium cultivation in you have referred to, becruae .1 WM then, in 
the district ?— Yes. _ 1858 myself? — It was somewhere, aboqt ihht 

3307. Have you heard it said that^ the great time that I board the story told } it may hove 
rise in wealth and prosperity, and the increase in been Aaimgurgh; £ am not quite sure as to 
the assessment of the district ofGoruckporo has whether it was Gomckpore or Aaimgnrg^ i it 
been very mainly owing to the great cultivariun was one of those ^tricts. 
of opium there, and die large sum always lying 3311. Therefore we may safely say that the 
out in advances ? — Yes ; _,aud that is the case effect of putting a stop to the opium culrivatioa 
with all the districts in which opium is grown. would be felt in the coUectioja of Ac land i6- 

3.308. And in fact it is possible that if the venue? — Yes. ' 

cultivation is put a stop to in some of those die* 3312. Chairman.'] Can you state what is the 
tricts where it is now being carried on to a very value of<4he produce per acre of opium cultiva- 
great extent, the eftcct would be perceptible in tion?—T can tell you what the average produc- 
the collection of the land revenue ? — Undoubtedly tion per beegah is. The beegdis vary so intush) 
it would ; the advances in the Bohar division on they vary in the different ports of toe ageucy 
ac<n)unt of opium are considerably in exoess of so much that you cannot mase any correct cidlm* 
the land revenue of the division. lation ; but in a very rough way you may oay 

3.309. And that money is practically lying out that a beegah is three-fifths of an acre. ' In Btb- 

without interest; I mean that the people are gal three Wgahs go ,to an acre; inBeharand 
getting the advantage of all that money oircula- and Benares it is about a beegah and twoofifidis 
ting in the district without interest ? — Yes ; I that go to an acre ; in 1858-59 the produce waC 
may add fur the information of the Committee, three and a-half seers per beegah ; in 

th.Vt practically it lias come to this, that the it was three and one-tenth seers; in 1860-61 it 
payment of the land revenue depends at certain was five and a-half seers; in 1861-62 it waaibutr 
seasons of the year upon the opium advances, and onc-tentli seers ; in 1862-63 it WAS fiyC 
and that until the opium advances are made, seers; in 1863-64 it was five and one-tcntb ieCrs 
instalments of revenue cannot be paid by the (when I say a tenth, I mean 5 dedmid point .1, 
• Treasury. And that was brought to light in a and something beyond that); in 1864H^it'WU 
very remarkable instance during the mutiny in four and four-fifths seers;' and in 1865^ it was 
the district of Goruc|fporc, The collector of five and one-tenth seers. 

Gomckpore received an order from the Govern- 3313. And the cultivators get .JSs. a 
ment, of India, at the instigation of the military seer ? — Yes ; and you may say .that qn B:loqg 
autiiorities, not on any account to pay any' series of years the average is about fb^. and a- 
money nut of his treasury, except on the requisi- half seers a beegah, so that if you mult^lied the 
tiou of the military officer commanding the seers by ils. 4. 8. that would give you the aittiottnt 
troops in the district; all tlie money he had in per beegah. ’ 

his ‘treasury was to be reserved for military 
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EE AYRTON, in the Chair. 


Sir Cecil Bkadon, k.c.s.i., re-called; and further Examined. 


3314. Sir C, WintifiehLI Yor have, no doubt, 
couaidered the queetioii whieli has been .so 
often discussed in India, whetlier an export duty 
should bo substituted for the present Bengal 
^stem of the cultivation of opium on ac(H)unt of 
Govemmentj and sale by auction ? — Yes. 

3315. What is your opinion on that fpiestion 
in regard to the effects on the revenue — If you 
impose the same amount of duty upon Bougal 
opium that you impose upon Bombay opium, and 
it ;^ou could realise it in Bengal with tlic same 
facility with which it is realised at Bombay, the 
financial effect would be to relinquish the dif- 
ference between that amount of duty and the 
profit which is now obtained by the sale of the 
opium, and which 1 suppose, roughly, may be 
put at about 200 or 2.50 rupees a chest. 

3316. But that is assuming that the same 
quantity of opium would be grown as is grown 
now?— Yes, aBsuming that also. 

3317. But do you think tJiat tlie cultivation 
would /all off greatly if the present system of 
growing it under advances were stopped? — 
Certaimy it would, at first. 

3318. You are aware that in regard to Malwa, 
where nearly all the opium brought to Bombay 
on which an export duty is levied is grown, the 
advances to the cultivators are made by Bombay 
merchants So I understand. 

331!). Do you tliink that the merchants of 
Calcutta would take the place of the Bombay 
merchants in regard to the opium in Bengal ? — 
I should think it very probable that they might : 
the profit would bo quite sufficient to tempt 
persons with capital to enter into the trade.* 

3320. At first probably there would bo a 
falling off in proauetion if the present system 
were discontinued? — I think it mgst probable 
that there would bo. It would take some time 
before capitalists could be prepared to enter upon 
such very largo, transactions as those involved in 
the manufacture of from 40,000 to 50,000 chests 
of opium. 

332L The experiment then would be a rather 
haaaidous one?— I think it would, as regards the 
.revenue. 

3322. I dare say you have read a report of the 
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delegates o(* Shanghai Chainhoi* of Cominorcc, 
who aeeompanied ('oiisnl Swinhoc into the in- 
terior of (iiimi ? — Vot*. 

.S323. You lire aware that they report a 'very 
great extension of o]>ium cultivation in (Jiina f 
— Y"eH, 

3,324. They said that there was apj)ar(?ntly 
not now even a nominal prohibition, for the 
opium was freely carried about, and jiaid transit 
duties just like any other article in the in- 
terior? — That 1 believe is the purport of tlieir 
rejiort. 

.3325. And they agree, .1 think, tlmt the exten- 
hIoii of the cultivation of the native opium must 
lower the prices of tin? imported? — les, 1 think 
tliey said that. 

3326. Blit they also said that the Indiiin drug 
was very mmdi better, and was consumed by thc> 
Avealtliier classes ? — I tliink they sai<l that the 
Indian opium as a rule was about 50 per cent, 
better than the China opium. 

.3327. Could you form any ojiinion in your own 
mind as to the degree in which the jiriccs of 
Indian opium arc likely to be affected by the in- 
creased cultivatiou in China? “I can only l^>rm 
the same general opinion that any one elsi^ can 
form upon those data; that if the cultivation of 
the poi»py extends in China it will naturally have 
tlic eflect of reducing the price of opium in Imlia. 

3.328. Last year, in the estimates for 1S70-71, 
they calculated on 97 /. a chest, but the opium 
realised 1 12 /. a chest, so that their anticipation 
of a falling off were not realised. That was stated 
by the Financial Member of the Council in India. 
Could you assign any cause for that ? — The only 
explanation that I can give of it is that tlie ex- 
tension of the cultivation in (3iina is jierliaps 
not quite so great as was supposed. 

3329. Mr. J^awcM] I understand you to say 
that opium is grown in India simply for purposes 
of revenue ; fto moral considerations at all influ* 
ence the Government? — The Government only 
regard opium as a means of obtaining revenue. 

3330. That if, for instance, they thought they 
could obtain more revenue by doubling flie culti- 
vation of opium in India, they would do so, and 
would not be deterred from adopting such a 

X course 
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Sit course by any coudulcrations as to the clelrterious much mcrcasing ?~So 5t appifeakfrom the officiak^'' 
C.Ueajdmi^ effect ^vliirb opium might produce on the people reports, ^ 

to wJM)ir» it was sold? — Probably not. 3345. Can you give any figured to 8h(^ that? 

HoiM. 1 l)clicvc the opium revenue lia.s realized —Yes; the last report states that tie pr^uction 
5 May 1871 . years as much as 9, 000, ()()() /,, lias it not? — I® 4,000 chests. 

Frnrn the wlmlc of India nearly l),(MK),000 I ^ 334C. And how rapidly has it Jnereased ?-^It 
think, one year. w quite of recent growth. 

3332. What is ilic average ad .nilorrm duty on 3347. So that you may say that the export of 
o]>ium in Ikugiil, taking the average price, and o])i urn from I'crsia to China is steadily increoa^ 
comparing it with the duty ?— I cannot tell you ing ? — 1 tliink it is. . ^ 

tlie avemg(i oxa<*4ly ; but jierhajis the best plan 3348. So that not only havu we the prospect 
W(Uild be to assume a price, say 1,100 rut»ees a before iis of China becoming a .most forinidttUe 
chcsl , or 110/., and then llie itrice of a chest of competii or, so formidable rw? to render it iiom»s8a«y 
opium, iij eluding the cost of uuunifaciure, and tor us f«» reduce our duty (0 ouc-third of the; j>re- 
ihe expense of \ill cstabiishmenis, is sometliing sent amount, but wc also have another aenous 
\nider 400 rupees a chest ; if you jmt it at 4(K) competitor in JVirsiii? — Yes; but 1 suppose it. 
the proportion is just 400 to 1,100, and the duly, will not be long liefore the Persian Goverument 
or ]irofil, is scven-olev( ntlis, on that supposi- see tlie policy of putting an export duty on thcir 
tion. • ojnimi. 

.‘>333. So that you may say that the ojiium 3349. Do you know the relative advantages 
duly on tin; average, according to those figures, that Persia has for the cultivation of opium com- 
is niiout aiw/r/ i.v//em/Mluty of 180 percent.? — juired wdth India? — No, T have no knowledge 
Yes. of that ; I have never seen anything bearing on 

3334. In your last evidence you stated that that, 
the cultivation <4’ opium in China Avas restricted .3350. They sell it now at a cheaper rate than 
by an cdici of the Emperor ? — So 1 have gathcn^I we can sell ours, do they not ? — On that point I 
fiW the official c()rivspoiulcno.c. can give %<)U no information. 

.3335. Of course there is no -lecurity whatever 3351. ( an you give us any information as to 
that that edict might not any day be rescinded ? the relalive quality ot the Persian opium com- 
— None that .1 knovv of; it is in the pJeasnre of pared ’with the Indian?— No, I have never sooB 
the Chinese. (Tovermnent. any analysis of the Persian opium. 

333(1. Over wdmm, of course, we have no influ- 3.‘>52, Then considering this opium quertiOB as 
y — None whatever. a financial question it comes to this, dmt we raise 

3337. SuiqioHc any day it was rescinded, of 9,()0( ), 000/. in sales of ^ vc?ry deleterious drug to 
course, that would enormously Increase the eulti- smother j)0f>ple, and that that revenue tsntiiOOt 
vntioii of opinion in China?— It would very critical ami uiKjcrta in one ; it may be, according 
likcdy Iiave that efleel ; (‘xeept for this reason, to your own rtatement, at any day reduced by 
that according to those accouiils the cultivation two-thirds? — We only realise half that amount 
goes <in increasing ill spite of the edict,. from the umnufaeture and sale of opium; tbe 

33.38. But still, no doubt fr<an your prevhms rest is realised by all Tndiim opium exported from 
evidence the (‘diet has some influence ; if the Bombay. 

tradt? were perfectlv free lh(?re would j)e more .'>353. That comes oxaf’tly to the same thing, 
cultivsitioji, I i)resum(.i ? — lliiive no knowledge cm docs it not : it esfimatew the whole amounts 
that (K)lijt, exeejit wlial I havc^ (lcriv(41 from read- re venue? — Quite so; only in putting your que«- 
ing the reiiorts. tion you seein(?d to imply that tho whole Wtts 

3,339. A pajicr to w bicb rei'ercnce has been deri vc» I fn nn llie inaniifacture and sale of thodmg 
made whi(4i you said you had read, estimated the by (Jovernment, as I understood you. 
differeiu'c in the qimlity .(»f the Chinese and *3354. Then 1 will [mt the question diffbnmtly ] 
Indian ojuum at 50 ptn* eiiait. ? — Yes. tin? wholes revenue is 9,000,000 L, thoreforo flusye 

3340, Thert4(>re,}ftlicic was jicrfcet free Irailc is the jirospcct at any time of India si^toly 
or ipirestri<'/ed eiiitivation of (•plum in China, it finding its(df deprived of 6,000,000/, erf its 
would be absolutely imjiossible, owing to com- revenue? — 11 is (luite possible that such 4 Ifting 
petition, to maintain anytliiiig like the present may hap]>en ; and no aoubt ophim iis indmitted 
duly of 180 jKir cent, upon Indian opium ? — 1 do and known to lie ii piYcarious wurce of revenue 
not s(M'. that. fo a certain (extent ; but I think it will be a long 

3.341. Does it not follow as u self-evident, pro- time* before it is likely to be ecrioiisly affb<*.ted. 
position?- Not if llie quality of llie India opium 3355. But still, hioking upon it simply as a 
js 50 per cent . i)et1er than the ('binn. . iiuestion of prudence, it is not a source of tevemte 

3342. But if tin? India ojiium is only 50 per which is a (^iTluin simree <rfrev(mtie like the land 
cent. Iicttcr, that rfqvresonth the maximum duty r(*.vcnue or the salt duty, for iB6tallCe?“No>;^<3or- 
which you could levy, does it not? — Yes; su)»- tainly not. 

posing the cultivati<ni were perfectly free, and 3356. The year when 9,000,000/, raised 
the demand suffic’iently supplied. by tlu' opium rc'venue In India, I bbliotfe Was a 

3343. Therefore, admitting the truth of the year when there was a very fl^fioit^ras . 

fact that tho edict may any day be rescinded in there not, m the, Indian finttnee; it Was two 
Chimi, and the cultivation become y)crfectly un- years ago, was it n(>t? — It waa hi 

restricted, "yov have the fact that you may have , 3357. Chairman,'] For the year citing ]!rf 
any day an order to sell your India opium to 1868, the gross revenue for 
reduce the duty to one-third of its present — Yes. / ^ ^ ^ 

amount? — 1 think it quite possible; in liict, it 3358, Mr, Fawcfftt^ In spitfe of obta^i»|B 
must be so. very hirge reve4ju<i froin tibis UBcert»ih 

,3344. Thcn> besides that veiw serious prospect, that year there wfw a \wy serious 
' am I not correct in stating (I believe you, stated therq nothin finance?— I do not' think that tSh^re ' 
it) that the cultivation of opium in Persia is very was a deficit <m the didlhory expendHure, ..There 
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TOB, if you include the extraordinary expenditure 
ou Fublic Works. 

3359. But still that year you were borrowing ? 
— For rcprodi^ctivc works. 

8360. Then have you ever contemplated (of 
course you have had to consider these flnanciaf 
questions) whether there would be any moans of 
supplying this large deficiency which inny ^ny 
day occur?— No doubt 1 have »confiidcrod it from 
time to time, but the question never assumed a 
practical sha{>e. , ' ^ 

.3361. But dp not you think that it has already 
assumed a practic^ shape when Indian limuices 
arc in this position, that in a majority of a cans 
yoii liave veiy serious deficits, and you are c*(m- 
stnntly borrowing; and nt .the Haind time, in 
addition to yonr deficit, and in addition 1o' yonr 
borrowing, you are obtaining /i revenue Irom a 
speeiijativo eimrce wdiich nniy nny day bo very 
seriously dimiiiished ?--r The only practlwil form 
in W'bich the question has arisen for <;onslderalion 
is this: Sliall wc snc^-ificc the whole or any 
portion of the opium duty? And iLsccmiH to 
me that the present state of the Indlani finances is 
such as to prevent uafrom giving any aiif^wcr but 
one to that question,, that \vc inn.st not give np 
any of the opiuiq revenue ; wc (cannot allbnl to 
do so. . 

3362. lint that is not at all my point. 11 is 
ijot a question. whether wo shall voluntarily gi\e. 
up a portion of this revemn* ; that is not the 
point at all to which I Avish to direct your* allen- 
tion. Wluit 1 want to direct your aitcnrion to 


not the voluntary Burrender of this revenue, bnl 



— When that arises, the difficulty must be. met 
eitlicr by reducing expenditure or by the inquisi- 
tion of other taxes. 

3363. You say it must be met by reducing ex- 
penditure or by imposing, other taxCs. 1 will 
begin with the first point first ; how could you 
red^uce expenditure ? — Well, that is a very large 
question,^ quite beyond the scojic of the opium 
question. ' 

.3364. But still it is a question, as I venture 
to Bubniit, intimately connectofl Anth this opium 
question; because the point which I wisli par- 
ticularly to bring out is this : tliat }ou are living 
in India above your means, and at the same 
time that you arc living above your meaifs you 
are obtaining a portion of yonr incoym from air 
extremely uncertain and spcculalivc soiiriio, Avliicli 
may anjr dajr bo seriously dirtiifiishcd. You say 
that, if it did dimmish seriously, you Avonhl have 
to meet it by reducing the exptmditiiro or by in- 
creasing taxation. 1 wish to direct your attention 
to both these points — 1 am not how prciiarcd to 
suggest any way in .Avhicir expenditure cat/ be 
rcauced. ft is a matter which requires very (leep 
and careful consideration, and J am not prepared 
to eiitcr into it. • 

3.365. I understand you that you consider that 
the revenue which wo obtain from* opium is an 
uncertain revenue, and that if it fell on wc should 
have to adjust it, either by reducing expenditure 
or hy imposing new taxation ; but that in Avhat 
pardcular way avo could reduce expenditure, and 
whether we could impose new taxes or not, Vou 
would rather not express on opinion upon hoav ? 
r-Yes.' ' ' ■ , 

3866. I understoo(^, from your last evidence, 
that we obtain profit from opium in two ways: 
0.59. 


in a direct AA^ay and in un indirect Avay. The 
direct way is Avhat is put down as the opium 
revenue, and the indirect way is this ; that if it 
Avas not lor the gi’owth of opium, the amount ^ 
which Ave obtain from land revenue would not be ' 
m large In Bengal Proper, and some of the 
'districts of Benares, the amount of rcA’cnue Avould 
not be aflcctetl, because ihcj^ are^ permanently 
settled (listricts ; Init the facilities* to the hintf- 
holdcrs for paying tlicir revenue Avould be very 
consrdcrably liiininislud, if advances Avcrc not 
pciiodically given by (rovernmentfor ilio cultiva- 
tion, of opium, 

3367. But what J Avanted to bring out was tliis : 
in districts where there is not a pcnmnicnt locuil 
'Settleinoiit us it not the case that the land rcvcnnc 
'rs larger, owing to thC ‘groAvth ofojiium? Ves; 
the revenue would not b(i affect eil during the 
cuirrcncy of the existing setthMuent, but when a 
new settlement had to be jnad(‘ .1 think it is jiro- 
babli! that if there were no opium cultivation the 
revenue would lie less. * 

.33GS. Could you give, us any estimate at all of 
tlie possible loss to the land revenue if the groAvth 
of opium AviJie greatly curtailed? — ^o, not the 
least. 

3369. You slated in your la.st cvideiiec that wc 
oht.aiii a certain revenue from, the sale of opium, 
did you not ?■— Yes. 

3370. 1 iliink in one pi* your ansAvejv you 
sialetl that we soldit at near the cost pricc'l — 
At IlUle more tlian the oo.st ]>riee in the opium- 
jirodueing districts; but the/ further you go from 
the opiuhi‘])ro(.lm*ing cllstriet.s^hc price charged 
for Avhat is calleil Abkarl o])ium increases until at 
the greatest distance it arrives at its lnaximimi. 

3371. Then how is that maximum adjusted ; &o 
as to cover the* cost of carriage? — No, tlio maxi- 
mum IS takim at the highest amount that it is 
supposed lliat llje jicoplc ean pay without smug- 
gling; beeause the further you go from the dis- 
tricts of produetion the greater the ’ difficulty of 
smuggling, and tliereforc the hirger the jiriee 
Avhich yOu can demand for it, 

3372. Then you stated in your evidence last 
lime, at the close of it, that we olilained from tlic 
sale of this^oplum to our own people an amount, 

I forget the exact figiires, Imt J lliink nearly 
three times the cost of the opium. Am I not 
correct in that? — Twenty-lacs, that is 200,000 /, 

3373. And Aviiat was the cost of I hat opium? — 
'riiat is net; avc aclnally obtain alxnit 300^000/. 
gross, and the cost of the ojmmi is about UK), 000 L 

3374. So that you sell it at more that 1 .stated '! 
— At about three, times the coat, 

3375. Therefore you inuy say goncrully that 
your sales of o])inm in .Inilia, as well as in China, 
are adjusted to obtain the utmost revenue pos- 
sible i — YcwS. 

- .3376. Docs that 20 lacs Avhieli is obtained 

. represent the wbol« of the sah? in India? — ^^riie 
Avhole of the sale in Bengal ami the Xortli ^Vesiern 
Provinces. 

3377. Have you any c-siiniate ol* the whole of 
India also ? — Opium is not sold in any otlicr part 
on account of the (jovernmenl, I think. 1 am 
not aAvarc that it is. 

3378. CH^a/rmau.] Is there not a large license 
in the nature of an ahkari ? — 1 tliink that in other 
parts of Inllia the local opium revenue is raised 
by licenses; not by the sale of opium at the Crovern- 
ment agency. 

-3379. Is it not a heavy license in the nature of 
an abkari license ?-rY"ea. 
x2^. 3380. Mr. 
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Sir M80. Mr. Faweett']. Can you give an estimate 3396. Then the action of the Government 

C.Biadoffj of what these licenses bring in ?— No, I have not been, while encouraging the uee of opium in 
K o.s r. the data before me. other countries, to dis^mrage the use of it among 

3381. Those are not included in the 20 lacB ?— their own subjects? — Certainly. 

5 May 1871. jfo; the 20 lacs are simply tlie profits derived, 3397.. What is the reason for that ?*— The ob- 
from the sale of opium which is manufactured at, ject of the Government has Been simply a fiscal 
tiie Government agencies, and supplied to the object, to get as much revenue out 01 opium a» 
districts of Bfiugal and the Nortli-WcStern Pro- it pbseibly could. It 'therefore sells opiuin to its 
vinccH for sale to the consumers. own subjects at as high a rate as possible, and 

3382. Has there ever been any coniplainUTrom it also endeavours to derive from the sale of 
the nutiiorities.iii China ns to our exjKirting these Of)ium for exportation as large a price as it can 
large quanties of opium there ? — 1 never heard obtain. 

of any. ' - 3398. But, in a fiscal point of view, is it 

3383. Mr. Fuivkr,'\ I believe the system is indifferent to the Government whether it is 
that the (jovernment proJiibits the groM^'th of consumed by their own subjects or by the Chi- 
opiuin, except in (■erlaiii ))rovinces?r~Ye8. ^ ncse? — Not quite. The profit upon opium sold 

3384. The lirohibitionV very strict, I believe?, for exportation is very much greater tlujn the 

— Absolute. \ largest profit which we obtain on opium sold to 

3385. Then, does tlie prohibition ajiply to tlie our own jieoplc. \Ve only sell the opium to our 

other ])rovincf's? — No.- own pe(^plo in order to prevent tliean from at* 

338(). There is no oj)ium giwii in Madras and tempting , to. smuggle oinuin, andto sell it without 
Bombay, is llicre?- I am speaking of the action payment of duty. • , ^ , : 

<>f the Bengal ( Jovernment. The Bengal (lo- 3399. But It has been the wish of the Govern* 
vcrnnicnt has no authority except in Bengal mont not to encoumgc the consumption of opium 
itself, and also, in regard to ojiimn, a certain among their own subjects?— 1 do not -think that 
qualified limited authority in the Nortli- Western the consideration ha's hud much weight with the 
Provinces. ' Government, as far as I know. I tliiuk thoir oh* 

3387. Hut it is a fact, is it not, that there is no ject has been to get as much revenue out. of the 

o])iinn grown iu either the Madras or Bombay consumption of opium as they possibly can. 
I^'csidwiey ? — 1 am not tjiire ; 1 know that it i» 3400. And the ( 10 vemment wuulcl have been 
gr-(nvn in the Punjaub. ^ quite ready to see it consumed by their subjects 

3388. 1 am not pj)caking of tlie Malwa opium, as w^ell as by tlie C hinese? — I do not think tlie 

that is an independcht State, 1 believe ; but my Goverhiueni,luive ey(;r regarded the subject in 
question was, whclhcr the growth of ophnn in that jioint of view, but only looked upon it in a 
the Kiiglisli .territories in India is not Jimitod to fiscal jjoint of view, and cndoavourM to get as 
certain provinces in the Bcufijal Presidency ? — 1 much revenue out of it as they possibly coiild. 
am not able to sneak positively upon that point. 3401. Is it u fact ihut^while opium is largely 
In tlie Bengal rresideiicy it is limited to certain cultivated in India, and exported from it, it docs 
districts, but whether it is Jimiled in Madras and not seem to be consumed as largely there as 
Bombay, 1 cannot state ])ositively. might bo expected ; and, U* bo, to what do you 

3389. Still you never heard of any opium attribule that fact ? — As I said before, the people 
being produced in either Madras or Bombay of of Bengal and Behar are not so largely an opium* 

’ imicli ])ractical moment ?— No. consuming jiopuUition as the Chinese are. 

.3390. 'rhen, I think one statement w^as that, 3402. But is that not owing to the action of 
under tljc system which we jnirsue, it comes to the Government ; the Government have. taken no 
an at/ vtthrnu duty of* 180 j»cr cent. ; that was part in encouraging it? — 1 think not. The fact 
stated l)y. you in answer to a question which Mr. ol’'the Oovernrnent levying a high duty upon 

Fawcett put just now ? — Seven-elevenths, ! think the conanniptiou of opium must have indirectly a 

1 said. tendency to check consumption, but I look upon 

331M. Is any ryot at liberty to grow opium; that us incidental, 
he requires a' license from the (lovennncnt to do 3403. What is the effect on the character of 
so, dofs he not ? — He must apply for a license at tlie population in the districts where it is grown; 
the sqni'e time that he ajqiUes for an advance, are they as fine and healthy a population as in 

3392. And the ryot always receives the ad- any otJmr part of India? — Quite eoi-as fafiis my 

vaiice if he ap[illcs for it? — The ryots are not . observation goes.*' 

asked to cultivate, but -il is open to a;iy ryot to 3404. The Bombay system is a transit duty, is 

come to the ag(.*nt and say, “ 1 land wliieh It not, of 600 .rupees a chest? — Tes. 

I wish to cultivate w'itb, opium, give me uli ad- 3405, You have no doubt seen the Minute of 
vanec.'’ ‘ Sir William Muir, dated the 22nd of Februaiy 

3393. And, practically, they all receive an 1868, on the taxation of Malwa opium, and the 

advance? — All. revenue derived from ojijum in general ? — No, I 

3394. Ts opium unieh consumed by the natives have hot seen it. , , 

of India?— It is difficult to give an answer to , 3406. i^ir IV, Lawson.^ Might 1 ask you how 
your question, bccnuse 1 think the circumsianees the sale of opium in India is regulated; is it free? 
of diff erent parts ol‘ India are so Very different. — The opiuiii which is prepared for sale in Iiidia 
In Malwa and the llajpoot States, I believe it is made up in** a dift'erent Svay from the opium 
is very largely c6nsutt)ed. which is Jirenared lor exportation to China, and 

3395. MalW is not under our Government? is packed in cliests of a diiferont siasp and descrip* 

— No ; it is not directly under our Government tion,^ One or two of these cheste are sent to tno 
I do not think that the consumption 111 Bchar collector of evc:y district, and it is sWdby one 
and Bengal is very great. In tlie opium-produc* of the officem of the collooloris establishment to 
ing districts whore the <)piui;n is made hy the licensed vendors, at the fixed price, and they rfe- 
people, there is no doubt a great deal of opium tail it to the people. , 

consumed by the manufacturers which never finds 3407. Then it air sokl directly by the Govern* 
its way into the Government factory, ment, the same as the exported opium ?— Yes ; 

it 
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it is sold bjr an officer of the collector’s establish* 
•■njmt, irhose business it is. 

' M08. He sells it to the retailers^ and they make 
their profit ont of it ? — Yes. 

3409. Then, is it sold for smoking or for 
eating?— Cbiefiy for eating; and it is not eaten 
in its rude state, but it is made up into all sorts 
of messes of different kinds, and consumed in that 
way, 

3410. Are yon aware whether tliere is a great 
consumption of it in tho_ districts where it is 
j|rown ?— ‘ite far as the opium sold by Govera- 
ment goes, there is a very much less consumption 
of, ophro iii the districts in which the j)Oj)i>y is 
grown, than in those districts where it is not 
gtewi, 

.■ ' 84il; Have yon any way for accounting for 
l3mt?-~-1%e only way in which it can be accounted 
to is this : that the people supjdy themselves 
from the oultivators. 

3412. Surreptitiously? — Surreptitiously. 

3413. Have you observed the effects yourself 
upon tee people in those districts whore it Is eoii- 
etuned in India ; have you been able to observe 
them fiom your own knowledge ? — I have been 
a great detd among the poppy cultivators of lieluir, 
and I consider them a very licalthy race. I 
neVer saw any people suffering froni the use of 
opium. 

3414. In this minute of .Sir William Muirs, 
he advocates a different policy in regard to 
opitun, and I understand that he advocates the 
‘giving Up by the Government of their monopoly ; 
teat tec^ should put an export duty on and eoii- 
tesue the license duty, and he says, “ Tims the 
action of Government will be that of elicek, and 
nd lon^r a stimulus is that the policy witicli 

'you would recommend in this matter on export 
and license duty, and the abolition of tlie muno- 
jpdjr?— The only reason tor inaintaining the 
piioteht system is, that it is believed ihat it 
' yields a very much larger amount of revenue 
teto aify other system would yield, as, for iu- 
steuce, an export duty. 1 do not knuvv that the 
'Government is particularly wedded to the inouo- 
"poly system, except as a fiscal agent of great 
power, by which they arc enabled to extract irom 
ttticTe of opium the largest possible amount 
ofi^teVenae. 

HW- Then you would not wi^h to express an 
an to tlie desirability of the tnonopoly 
bemg giyen up and the export duty l)ein<? sub- 
stituted?-*^ As a fiscal question, do you iiiean ? 

3416. 1 merely quote his words ; he advocates 
itj and says : *‘^Thus” that is, by the sysleni I 
have uamed;p the action of the (Tuvornment will 
be that ^ check, and no longer of stiniulus 
that is bis reason for advocating that policy ; you 
do not wisb to express an opinion on that?— I 
think thnt ifihe system were changed, it would 
lead to a t^s pf revenue, 

3417. And would diminish the consumption ? — 
Not necessarily^ if you allude to the supply to 
our own pepple. Assuming the consumption to 
remain the same, the Crovernment would derive 
less revenue from it than they^do under the 
present system. 

3418. Then you think the present system 
it the best for deriving a revenue ?— Certainly. 

3419. Have you ever had your attention called 
: tO 'to opinion expressed three years by 25 of 

the mott eminent medical men in this kiogdomj, 
Y^o said that they could not but regard those 
who pron^oted tite use of opium as an article of 


luxury as inflicting a most serious iiyury on the 
human race ; and do you agree with that senti- 
ment?—! do not consider that the GrQvcrnment 
docs promote the consumption of opium. 

3420. But those gentlemen said they should 
regard those wh<.» did promote the use of oj)imn 
as ** inflicting a most serious injury on the human 
race”; would you consider the promotion of its 
use as inflicting such an injury ; 1 merely ask 
whether you agree Avitli that (qmiiou? — 1 do not 
quiU*. understand the drift of the question. 

3421. I do not know tliat I have any right to 
ask your opinion ; but I thought that being ac- 
(piainted with the opium revenue you would have 
an opinion on the point; I merely ask whether 
you would agree with these medical men who 
consider promoting the consumption of opium to 
be “ inflicting a most serious injury outlie human 
race”? — It does not appear to me that that 
opinion has any bearing upon the action of tlie 
(iovernment in the matter. 

3422. No; but would you consider promoting 
the use of opium to be inflicting a most serious 
injury on the human race,” if it should be proved 
by any other witness that the Government docs 
promote it? — But if I were to say that, .1 should 
condemn the manura(*turcrs oi‘ all stimulants 
throughout the world : I am not prepared to utter 
such a wholesale condemnation as that. 

3423. Then I will give you the opinion of others 
who arc not medical men ; are you aware that in 
a despat<4i to the Governor General, of the 24th 
October 1817, the Court ol* Directors said; 

Were it jiossiblc to ])r(3vcnt the use of the tlrug 
altogether except ibr the purposes of medicine, 
wc would gladly do It ill compassion to mankind; ” 
I should like to ask wliether you would think it 
would be an act of coiiqiassion to mankind to act 
on tliatpoli(^y now? — 1. am not a teetotaller. 

3424. Then not being a teetotaller, but l»eing 
acquainted with the opium traffic, J will ask 
whether you agree with my honourahlc friend, 
the Under Secretary for India, that the indul- 
gence in the use ol’ opium brought no more evil 
than did tin* moderate use ol* wine to ])crsons in 
this country, ami that on the side of ojiiiim there 
was this great advantage, that even its moderate 
use dhl not tend to incite the consumer of it to 
crime? — As far. as my knowledge goes i do not 
think it so injiiriouH as alcoJiolii^ stimulants. 

.3420. Arc you aware that Mr. Bruce has men- 
tioned ii as a deleterious substaiice.in his Licens- 
ingBill?— No. 

•3426. Is it true (iiat while the Government 
make an enormous profiture on the cultivation of 
opium, the ryot incurs all the risk ol* the failure 
of crops, and that the more he is coiupelled to 
take advantage of tlic Government the less he 
is able to exercise bis own frcicdom of action ? — 
The ryot is not compelled to take advances from 
the Government. 

3427. Are you aware why, if the drug is not 
deleterious, the Emperor of China proliibiled its 
use; have you any information on tliatjioint? — 
I have no information. 

3428. It was merely a fl»oiisli fancy ot^ the 
Emperor ? — I have no information on the point. 

3429. Are you aware whether some years ago 
the Government officials ordered an unwilliug 
peasantry to the west of tlie Jumna, by the bait 
of lawe advances to grow opium ? — 1 never hcai*d 
of sudi a thing. 

3430. Are you aware whether the land which 
is employed for the growtii of the poppy is filched 
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Sir m it were from tlic ;^n*owth of itom, aod that it 
C.Beathn, would otborwise bo employed largely in the 
K.c.s«u growth of grain ? — I have no doubt that iuo8t of 
th(‘. lanil upon ^hich the poppy is grown would 
May 1871. wheat, but the po])py w a much more 

profitable crop for all corieerned. 

:Uo\. Mr, liann(/,\ Xou mentioned, did you 
not, that you expected that Persia would put an 
exj>ort duty upon opium ; is there any ground 
fur that expectation ?--l did not say 1 expected 
it ; 1 said I thought they lulght. 

343:^, There is no |)ositive ground for expect- 
ing that? — No ; 1 Old}’' considered if a likely and 
]>rolmble thing. 

3433. Is there any estimate as to the (‘oinjia- 
rati VC cost of producing opium in India, or in 
Persia, or in other conniries? — Not that I have 
seen. 

3434. Can you fnriu any hiea whether in tlie 
absem*c of all limifution or export duty, or profit, 
opium could be jirodnced in India cheaper than 
elsewhere by tiu; po])ulation at large ; I mean with- 
out any limitation or restriction ? — No, 1 do not 
think that that is a ipieslion which I can answer. 
1 suppose that everything (!hii be produced 
cheaper in India than it can in China, because 
wages arc lowei\ 

343o. And cheaper than in Persia?—! do not 
knoiv any tiling about Persia ; I cannot tell, 

343(». Mr. Jh'ifch,] j\lav 1 ask wlietlier the 
advance to the (uiltivators is made luicaiisc there 
is consklm'uble expense iueiirred in jireparing the 
land for the eullivation of the peppy ? — Yes, it is 
because they have to expend money in the pre- 
jMiration of the land, its Irrigation, purchase of 
seed, and so fortli, long ladbro they get any re- 
turn; advances arc customary ia all transactions 
in India. 

3437. It is profitable to tlio cultivator generally 

afterwards, is it not? I believe it is very jn-o- 

fi table to th(‘ enltivator. 

3-138. Does the crop \arymucli according to 
the season? — A good deal. 

313!). Is the wladc of tlie amount which is 
eoii\ cried into opium sold duriug the same 
season /—The season at which the opium is pro- 
duceil is tlie sjiring of the year, March, April, 
and May ; that Is the season for producing the 
ojiinm; it is brought to the (iovernmeat Pactoiy, 
and there it lies for a considerable time in large 
tanks, so ns t<» ac<|uire a imifonn <’ousistence ; it 
is packed afte,j’ tin) periodical ruins are over in 
October, and sent to (./ah*uttu. The opiniu 
which is produced in tluj sjiriiig of one year is 
nut sold till the following year; it is then divided 
into 12 portions, and sold, one portion in each 
month of the following year; therefore, the 
opium which is pnaluced in the s[»nng of 1870, 
begins to be sold in the ('alciiita market in 
January 1871, and the sales of that opium cou- 
tinue till December 1871, and then tlie pnivivsion 
of the next year is ready. 

3440. Would it deteriorate it if it were kejit to 
anotlmr year ? — Not a year, certainly. As far as 
my exporionce goes, 1 do not think* that opium 
doterioratei# by some keeping; 1 cannot tell how 
long it would keep without deteriorating, but 
certainly it would not deteriorate in one. or two 
years if properly kept. 

3441. I believe it has been stated that the 
object of the Government is to sell^ as far as 
possible, an even quantity every year ?~That is 
my opinion. 

3442. It has been stated that in Bengal ^OfOOO 


chests would bd the amount ?—8oniiething about 
that, . ■ , . ^ 

3443. There is a large amount received in 
Ihnnbay. Is it chiefly from opium which is 
brought from tlie Lower Provinces ?^No, most of 
the ojiium which pays the export duty at Bomibay 
is made in the States of Central Ii^ia anil; 
Rajpootana^ whicli are not direetly under our 
Government. Tlie manufacture la carried on 
entirely by private individuals, apd th^y pack 
the <ipium in (dicsts, and bring them to be 
weighed ; there arc Government scales at certsdii 
fixed points, and there they are weighed arid 
}>assed on to Bombay, and at Bombay they pay 
the duty. 

3114. Jlow is it that out of the last veturii 
1,820,683 /., which is given as the cost of riotlec* 
tltin, 1,817,510 /. is charged to the Bengal coUiech 
lion ? — That includes the price rif the ^ium paid 
to the cultivator. If you look at tlie rarliauiexi- 
tury .Return of the Finances of India you wli see 
in the last column that the cost price paid to the 
cultivator forms a very large per-^centage of the 
gross revenue, l)ut that the actual expenses of 
collection are not more than 1*7 per cent. 

3445. But still it seems a very small aniount 
for collection, 3,173/. for Bombay, when the\ 
receipts arc 2,357,000 /.? — Because there are * 
advances to cultivators there; that is the dif* 
fereiic(‘. In lh:n.^al tlui clnurges against opium 
include the pi ice of t he opium paid to the cultivator. 

3446. Then, in tlie Punjaub, I sec that there 
is l,37t3 /. received, and no charge for collection?* 
— 1 1 forms there a branch of the Abkari; that is 
ibr local consumption. 

3447. Sir 7). fredderlmni.'] A largo propor^ 
tion f»r the Bengal opium is exported to and 
consumed in the Straits Settlements, is it not?-T-, . 
Some })ortion. 

3448. A considerable proportion? — con- 
siderable as compared with the whole. 

344!). 1 have observe^d that it was yery.cOn- 
sidm-able ; J rm^an the amount exported tO places, 
outside, the limits of tlie Chinese em|)iro ?~My 
imjiressioii is that it is something less than OUC- 
tcnlli of the whole — I cannot tell you exactly 
wliat it is. 

3150. I1ic. quality of the BcngJil oj)iukri^ arid 
the price that it fetches in the market, is kea than' 
that4)f e.itliev the MaUva or the Peman pplrhUj I 
bclicvi;?— I (cannot say about the Persian opmm,. 
but a chest of Malwa opium fetches a higher piiee 
In China than the Bengal opium. The reaeon is, 
tluit. the Malw^a opium, though about the mtit 
weight, is ])repured of a much higher consistency 
than the Bengal opium. Bengal opium is pre- 
pared at a consistency of 70 per cent; that is, 
eacli ball of opium consists of 70 parts of Ointirii, 
and 30 water. The Malwa opium contains 90 
parts of opium, and only 10 parts of water. 
Thei eforo, it is intrinsically more valuable. ^ , 

3451. And to that cause alone you attribute 

its higher price? — That is the only cause,, I be- 
licvc. , 

3452. The Bengal poppy Ims ri diflerent 

flower from the Malwa poppy never he^rd 
that therq was any otlier reaspn bttt I 

have named. 

3453. With regard to the cultivation of opit^u 
in the native states, wliat limit is.plaoql upon the 
extent of cultivation am mt awa^ that there 
is any limit. 

34^4. Then it miglrt extend Mefimtely is. 

tlioee-eonateie*?-- I.belieye «a 

• 34d& Is 
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Is tliere in the Bengal Presidency rea- 
son to believe that much opium is smugded 
across the frontier from tlm Central Indian 
States?— No, 1 doubt if there is any smuggled 
into Bengal. 

3456, Is. there not reason to believe that m’ 
Bengal the amount consumed is very coiifliderably 
in excess of the amount furnislieil to Ibc retail 
dealers hy the Government {—Only in the opium- 
growing districts. 

3457. I fancy that while it in a crop of whicli 

it is very easy to prcjvent tlio cultivation, it is a 
drug that is more easily smuggled than perhaps 
any other, from its intrinsic vatue and siuajl hulk? 
— That is the case, . IHs very difficult to prevent 
smuggling, ' , 

3468. W« have had considerable (lifileulties In 
jmst times “with some of tlie iudepcivflont^Btates 
on that very question, particularly with the llaj- 
poot States, 1 think ?— 1 am not aware of that. 

3459, The opiuin crop is soi^iewhat ])rce{inoiis, 
is it not. When just "'about to be eolloetod a 
shower of rain will wash away a very largo pro- 

E ortion of the harvest nVter the capsules have 
cen sacrificed and the juice has exuded ? — Yes.; 

I have heard if said that a niglit’s rain will dv- 
Btroy 10,000 chests. 

3460. Is not it true that while the (i oven uncut 
derive an onormous profit from opium, llie pea- 
santry takc' all the. risk of atailure of the crop ? 
— To a certain extent llicy do"; but in’ practticc* 
whenever a ryot cammt pay his’advauco^^ in kiial 
by the delivery of opiuin, the dilVerenee is re- 
mitted to him. Government never insists ujmn 
payment. ^ 

3461, And i» tli^ crop prciairiotis at any otluu' 
stage than that of collecting the ])roduco ?— Not 
where there is a full command of wAtcr for Irri-' 
gatiou, '« 

3462’.^ Mr. Bonrhe.’] I tfliiuk tliat on tlic whole, 
your evidence goes to this, that ttlthough there . 
may be many objections to this Goverumeut 
monopoly, yet, at the same time, the profit is so 
great that the -Govern^iolit would jiot be justified 
m abandoning it, ujilcss they s=aw cU^ai ly their 
way to supplementing the revenue to an equal 
amount by some - other means ? -I'liai is my 
opinion,' , ' 

346.% Now, has it ever been stuioii.sly contem- 
plated by thd Oovemment of Bengal to abandon 
the growth -and production of this tlnig alt<»gC!ther, 
and to supply in its‘ place an excise duly ? — 
Never, that 1 know of. ‘ 

3464, 1 think you said on the last occasion that 
some years ago, I tliink ID years jigo, there was 
a great reduction in tlio growth and j)roduetioii 
of opium throughout the couirtry ? — Yes, there 
, was. 

,3465. Timt wasan infentionni reduclloii on the » 
pArt of tlie Government ?— Yes, it was. 

3466. AVTiat was that owing 'to; what was the 
view of the Government in reducing the gniwth 
and production in that year ? — In one •year, in llie 
year 1853, there was a. Very productive season, 
and a very large number of . chests wore pro- 
duced, The custom at that time Was to sell tlic 
whole crop of one year in the course of the next 
year ; and the consequence of bringing this vei7 
large crop to market was that the 2?riceB went 
down to 700 rupees a chest, a^nd the net revenue 
Buffered considerably. The eonscquence was that 
theGovermnent bcciuue alarmed, and determined 
to reduce the cfaltivation in order to restrict the 
Annual i)rovi8ion, and they did it by reducing the 
0tfi9, • 


price paid to tlic cultivators. The cousequonce 
of tluit was that fewer eidtivators came f »rward 
to take advances, and the urea cultivated became 
les,8 and loss, until in 1861-62 the provisifin ivas 
reduced to 21,000 cdicsts. The jirice then rose 
to nearly 2,000 rupees. 

3467. Did the rise ot‘ price in India consequent 
upon tluit operation increaso or diminish the iirice 
in China for Clriim-gvown opium; hineau (lid it 
stimulate the growth nf o]»ium in China ?— 1 have 
no doubt that it did. 

3468. And in I’eivia? — And very, likely in 
Persia. 

3469. I siipiVoso, llum, your object will be 
always to try and keep down the competition of 
Cliina. and Persia, as com [lared with India? 1 
tliink tliatdiiglit to be our. jiolicv ; to mnintain a 
large area of cultivation. 

3470. 1 tliink you have told alr^'jidy one 

•honourable Member that you w^efe not pr(‘|iarod 
to say wdietlier fho soil of India W'as inuch better 
and more favourable for tlic cultivation of opium 
than that of either Persia, or Phina? — It is a 
question that 1 cannot answer, ^ . 

, 3471; Sir J. Has the pi*o<luc- 

Tion ‘ of opium if) China, which • has iuereased 
very iniicli of late years, permanently lowered 
the sale price of opium in Cahmttn?— It is very 
ditlicult to say how far it has had that effect. It 
seems to' me, looking over the. nceouid.-' of the 
last few years, that tlie price has bVim move 
affected by the qurmtity oi‘ opium liroiight* into 
the mai'kot by tlu? ( ioviommcnt than by anything 
that goes on in Chliia. 

3472. In fact, the .increase of cultivation in 
(Ihitia, if there is an increase, has not shown 
itself distinctly, as afl’eetiug the miiTketjii India ? 
— 1 do notrthmk it lias. 

3473. I tliink you said that the toueh of the 
Patna opiuin is 70, ami that of the Malwa 90, 
and that the China w'as 30 fier cent, below^ Patna { 
— 1 said ♦that tlio touch of Patna opiuin was 7(h 
and 1 gather from the papers whieJi have lieeu 
published that Patna ojiium in (liiiia is w.orili 
5t) per cent, more tiuiii China o|)ium ; but 
whether that arises from difTerenec of touch or 
(lifl'ercnce of Ihivour or quality 1 cannot ted). 

;M74. That brings ihc China down to 35 ?— 
No, not necessarily. I do, not tliink that the 
'price of opium depends upon thc-louch, but ii]>on 
the <jiiulity and flivour. 

3475. 'llie Cliimi opiuip is very course^ is it 
not? — I bclicyc it is. 

3476. V/\\\{ regard to the [lermumaicy of the 

ojiiunl revenue, you are aware that, some years 
ago,'tJic duties on Frcncli wines were made very 
mueh lower in tins country. .Can you now, for 
ycAir purposes, buy first-growtfi claret elmaper 
iJiini you could lo years ago? — I was not in 
England 10 years ago. ‘ *' 

3477. But, as a nmller of fact, is tlie price of 
first-groAVtIi claret, clicaper now than 'it ivas 
10 years ago?— No ; 1 believe not. 

'3478. Is there airy ivasoii to sujiposc lliat the 
price of the first-class opium will fall in C^liina by 
the introduction of a lower and eojirscr aniele ? 
~1 do not tliink it has had tliat efl’ect yet. 

3479. Taking the quantities opium as they 
were given to me by an authority on opiuin, I 
find , that tBc last }'ear that wc have it was esti- 
mated at 60, (HK) chests. T think that the Bengal 
opium |)rodiice<l more tJian that, did it not, in 
1870? — No, the quantity of oiiiurn jiroduccd in 
1870 was 54,000 chests. 
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3480, I think it was estimated at 60,000 
chests ?^-Tlu; ttctiinl j^rodtice of opium foy ex- 
portatioti was 54,000 chests. U'hen, besides that, 
there was u "ood deni made for Abknri, and medi- 
cal piir]K)sefl. 

;54SL Mttlwa was estimated, according^ to the 
sauic authority, at 35,000 chests, Damaun was 
supj)()>t*d to exj)ort 15,000 chests, and Persia 
4,000 chests; in rongli nunibcrs lhat is about the 
total aiuouHt of opium produced iimLsent i*oiiik 1 
toChiim; in «H i 10,000 chests V — 1 had no idea 
there WHS so niueli cx]iorl(*d from Baiiuiuri ; I 
would sny tliat 1 do not think so huge a> quantity 
is exported from India. 

3482. You tiiink that 110,000 chests is inoi*e 
than is exported from India iwid Pertiia? — Vos.^ 

3483. 'riKMveight of lliu eonteiils of a chestls 

140 lbs., is it not ? Yes. ' 

3484. Taking my figures ronghTy to approach 
the triilli, it wOiihLhc 15,400,000 Ihs. \yeight of 
oj)iiim which would go round 10 China froin 
India, and you know what the population of China 
is estimated toh<‘ / — 

3485. That alwoiilits to Imlfaii ounce a head 
for tlic ])opulalion, does it iiul ? — I liaAC not made 
the calculHlion, but 1 dare say it is about that. 

3486. Have the Government oj‘ India any offi-' 
rial reports as to the ijM’ieusc of the Chinese 
cultivation, the provine<*s in which that increase 
is to l)e-t’Xjiecte<l, and the gnuinds upon whi<*h 
that opinion is based ? — th(M*e is a good deal 
of eoiTcspoiulence that has taken j»hicc on that 
subject ; they have liad reports irom the consular 
autlionlies in Chiila. 

3487. From whom can we get that informa- 
tion b'rom the India Ofiice. 1 do not knew 
any one that lias any’ jansonal knowledge on the 
subject, Irtitit is all oifrecord. 

3488. The sniuggliug of opium is a very diffi- 

cult matter, is it not, in consequence of the 
smell of ojiiuin?— It is of such great, valut? and 
small rmlk tliatrit is eiisily smuggled*, in small 
quantities. . . 

3181). Wliat was the cause of the famine in 
Orissa? — 1’he absolute failure of the iieriodieal 
rains in the middlti^of Seidemher, instead of eon- 
tin uhig to the end of Ottolu?r, as they usually 
^ 0 . 

,*1490. Were iKcre not a mimher oi the jjopu- 
lallon throw n out of employment about that time 
from the suspension of tlie salt manufaetiire, and 
other reasons? — Yes; tlmrc were ecrtaiir por- 
tions' (4‘ Orissa lying immediatedy (m the tea 
coast that had i;eHed a great deaf upon the Go- 
vernment manufacture of salt,- and whefi the 
Government ceased to inanulhcture salt they 
were dcjirivecVof. that means of gaining subaist- 
cn(‘o; and when thejr crops failed, 'they bad 
notljing to fall back iqion. 

3491. Wlmt are II 1 C means of eommirfucation 

between the Province of Orissa and the iicc- 
prodnCing districts of Bengal is U entirely by 
sea? — 1 think tlicre is a canal eonununicHtion 
iiow^ but there ^vas not in lS66. ' 'fhe only com- 
munication was by sea in 1866. ; » 

3492. The oanul is now cominenceil from the 
Chilka up to the Hooghly ? — I do not tlrink it 4s 
finished Iroin Chilka, but from the Malmnuddy 
up to the Hooghly ; 1 thifik there ik a coinmu- . 
nication now by canal. 

3493. The ^Mahanuddy is the bouiidary?— 
Ko'; the boundary goes dowm to the Chilka^ 

3494. Have there been any means, adopted to 
open the mouths of the Mahanuddy by dredgmg 


or otherwise, to enable supplies to be taken in 
— There is a very tolerable port at the moutW 
of the Mahanuddy. 

8495. What becomes of tha harbour dues in 
India; are they applied to the improvement of 
the ports, or do they go into the general revenue 
of the countiry ? — There**, are port funds at evci^y 
porf^ and the harbour dues are carried to the 
credit of tlic. port fund, and out of the fund are 
defmycd Jill the expenses of the harbouiv. 

3496. And improveineuts?^ Yes. 

349V. Sir 7\ Jiazley.] In some of the native 
states opium' ia grown J — Yea. 

3498,. Is it pertnitted to be soBt across the 
British territory to market ? — No; cxceptpackcd 
in chests imd umlcr rU pass. 

3499 ; And is any transit duty taken ?— -None. 
1 l)elievo, that at the scales a small fee is paid 
wlien the chests are weiglied. “ 

3500. And has ‘tliiit opium; grown in native 
states, Ihc same pdvaiitage of export that the 
British opium has ?— *J ust the. same. 

3501. Mr. Z//^/c/^///.] What rea.^on have you 
lor su]>pi»sing that, the imposition of an export 
duty wcHild result .in a loss to tiic^O'oVc];mncnt in 
j)lm*o of tlie present system?— Simply this: that 
thti ‘ (iovormnent at j)resent derivee from the 
gi-owth and sale of opium in Bengal a larger 
profit than the export duty which they impose 
upon oj)iiun exported hy Bombay and grown in 
the natives states in the west of India. 

^ 3502. How much* larger.? — It varies with the 
])rice; the duty npoB Bombay opium is 600 
rupees. If Bengal opium eeJls tor 1,200 rupees, 
'and tlig cost of the pradiicti<)ii,.of a chest of ojiium, 
is only 400 rnpcc^, tlnU’C remains a margin of 
profit of* 200 riii>ecs a chest, which tlie Govern- 
meul makes, over and above the duly of the 600 
rupees a chests ► 

3503. NVoulddt be difficult and expensive, if 
yoirdld substitute an yxjKU’t duty, present 
smuggling in Bengal?-—! thmk very difficult. 

3504. Has.any other m'etluKVof obtaining this 
revenue from.mnmn been suggested^ — I never 
lieard of Huy irictliod being proponnl except that 
ol’ imposing an export duty. 

3505 . Chairman.] , Or rather in Bengal it 
would be an excise duty on the growth?— -No; 
an export duty; a duty on 'exportation by sea 
Irom Calcutta ; that is the metliod wliich has been 
]>ropi)sed as a sifbstilut.c for the manufacture and 
sale by tlu^ Government. 

3506. Mr. Lytteilon.'] That would neccssitato 

a preventive serviiMvall along the coast, I sup- 
pose ?— Not along the coast. , . 

3507. Chairmim,] 'Ihe question is, how you 

could getdt to Calcutta to collect the duty?— If 
you aempted a system of export duty, you must go 
a^siep further, amhllso have a system of manufao* 
ture under license aiid supepision ; that is inevi- 
table. ' 

3508. Mr. Kanitvick] Can ybu make a con- 
jecture as to the number of ryots who are now 
enijdoyed in cultivating opium generally, taking 
Patna and Benares both ?~It is o» recorrl some* 
where; but 1 cannot tell you the exact numbers 
off* band. 1 can tell you the extent of land jbat 
is cultivated ; the extent df Ignd that was culti- 
Mited in 1869-70 wae> hi round numbers, 600,000 
acres. 1 juppose, but it is niere conjecture, that 
on im average each ryot would cultivate two 
acres ; that Would give you 250,000 cultivators 
besides their families. 

8609. Then 
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3509. Then we inay say certainly that three- 
quarters of a million of people, at all events, are 
dependent upon this opium cultivation in Bengal? 
— At least that number, 1 should think. 

3510. From your observation, would you say 
that they were in quite as good circUiustanceti, 
or, ])erhaj)8, in rather better ci) (uimstan(‘,es, than 
any other cultivators in tlic country ? — Bather 
better. 

3511. In the first place, they receive advances 
from G overnment ? — Y es. 

3512. And they have no actual risk of failure 
of crop, because, as you stated just now, in case 
of failure and their not being able to |»ay in kind, 
the deficit is written oM? -Yes; but in that case 
they get no profit, 

351.3. liut still they do not suffer the reverses 
which, for instance, the Orissa people did, or 
\vhic.h any cultivators of grain whose crops fail 
would suffer? -No. 

3514. In fact, there is no sclling-ui) of the 
opium cultivating ryot for the Goverinucut on 
account of failure? — No; irrecoverable balances 
are always remitted. 

3515. And there is nothing deleterious to them 
in the cultivation; but the cultivators arc a. 
healthy people, they do not suffer from tlu! culti- 
vation? — No. 

35 1C. Is it found that they themstdves Indulge 
in opium at all? — It is merely a matter of sus- 
picion ; 1 suppose it is impossible that t»|)iinu 
can pass through the hands of a vast number of 
men like that without some portion of it slicking 
to their fingers. 

3517. Jiut there is nothing in their pby»i(‘al 
appearance, or in the state of their health, to 
indicalo it? — Nothing. 1 never heard of any 
excessive opium eating among that part ol' the 
2)opulation. 

3518. It is also a fact, is it not, that the plant 
is extremely useful, not only to be sold as a drug 
for China, but also in many (>ther ways ; for in- 
stance, some part of the jilant, some of the seed, 
is given to cattle — The stubble of the plant is 
foifdcr for cattle; the seeds are used to make 
oil. There is a large trade in oil s<?ed. The 
mere petals of the poppy arc all sold. Every 
part of the plant has its value, and the ryot is 
left to make what he can out of his plant. All 
that the Government asks him for is to give iij) 
the opium on payment of a fixed rate. 

3519. Then, no doubt, he does make a profit 
out of the plant ? — Yes. 

3520. And it is also a fact, is it not, that it is 
very largely used as a medicinal drug? — Yes. 

3521. For various poultices, and in many oilier 
ways ?— Part of the annual provision of the 
Government is made into what is called medical 
opium, and supplied to the medical department 
for medicinal purposes. 

3522. Then it is pretty clear, is It not, that 
the cultivators are an extremely thriving, perhaps 
the most thriving, part of the cultivating popula- 
tion of Bengal ; that it is not only extremely 
profitable aii a matter of revenue, but also to the 
cultivators themselves? — Very •much so, cer- 
tainly. 

3523 . Now, I will ask you Just to turn your 

2 e in tlie direction of Assam : is it not the fact 
at the population of Assam is almost entirely 
demoralised by the quantity of opium which is 
produced and used there ?— It was. 

8524 . There has been a change lately, has 
there?— Some 10 years ago the Government 
«: 59 . 


prohibited the manufacture of opium in Assam; 
up to that time it had been free. 

3525. And during that time the populathm 
was immensely demoralised ?— Very much ilc- 
moralis(‘d. The n^ison that was assigned for it 
was, that it was oaten l^y tlu? women and cliil- 
dren; the children, from tlicir earliest years, wrorc 
acciistoniod to su(?k rags .saturated with o])iuui. 

352(). Now, supjjosing that the Governnient 
were to withdraw its liaiul altogether from this 
monopoly, is it not reasonable to suppose tluit you 
might Imvo a state of things like tliat whieh ex- 
isted ill Assam ; that you ^vould at all ijvenls have 
a consuh*rable use of tlic drug nm<»ng the po]m- 
lation wliich <loe8 imt at present exist ? — If the 
cultivatitm wM re entirely uiiclieekeil, no doubt 
such a state of things might arise. 

3527. And even If tin* Government monopoly 
wen? done aw'ay with, and y<ni put on an export 
duty, there would be a danger of it? — Unless 
you a.do|)ted a very stri(!t system of excise super- 
vision, equivalent to the supervision now exer- 
cised over tlie (lovernmenl growth. 

.3528. Bui then? would be considerabit? difil- 
ciilties ill that, would there not? — 1 tliink the 
(liffieulties w’oulil be great. 

3529. I do not know whether you have Iieen 
in Bajpootana yourself, but you have heard that 
the Kajpoots do use opium ? — Yes, 1 believe, 
largely. 

35.30. Ill Katt\war, for ^nstanel^ ? — 1 hedieve, 
largely, 

3531, There would he a risk, therefore, f)f tlie 
pojmlation of Bengal b(‘ing seriously injured if 
we (diaiiged our system, would there not? — I 
have no doubt tliat tin? presmit system tends very 
largely to diminish the eonsuinption of (q>ium in 
the Bengal districts, and if the restrictions were 
withdrawn 1 llilnk it most probable that the eon- 
sumption would largely increase. 

3532. Then, supposing that there was a (diangc 
of system, you would have, as you have stated, a 
eertaiii very strong risk of loss of n.'veuue, and a 
risk also of demoralisation of the people? — 1 think 
you would. 

.35.33. Then, i would ask, is it not tlie fact that 
the people of India have another meaus of intoxi- 
cating themselves if they wish, and that they use 
that very liberally : I am sjieaking now of bhang 
and churriis, and those other things wliich they 
get from hemp? — Yes; those things are very 
much used. , ^ 

3534. Then, in a nimnl point of view, our dcung 
away with this inonojiuly of the opium in Ihmgal 
is not likely to he ve.ry effective as regards the 
morals of tlie jieojde, beeause they do use this 
bbang and cliurrus very freely ; and supposing 
that wc took away the opiiiiu altogether, or took 
away our monopoly of it and prohibited its culti- 
vation, even if they did not use opium they would 
certainly use more of tlie other intoxicating siih- 
stanees? — 1 think the result of withdrawing re- 
strictions upon the cultivation of tlic popjiy WMuld 
be to lead to a very largely increased eonsunijitioii 
of opium, but 1 do not see how it would lead to 
a further consumption of hhaiig, 

3535. If men wish to intoxicate themselves, 
they wouJ(l probably turn to other sources if one 
were shut out ? — Yca. 

3536. XMo not know wholhcr you have noticed 
the Chinese in Calcutta ; do they use the opium ? 
— Very largely. 

3537. Do they smoko it? — They use it in 
difilerent shapes^ but they chiefly smoke it They 

Y have 


Sir 

C. Beadotiy 
K.C.6.1. 

yj May 1871. 
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Sir have also a sort of conserve made out of it ; they 
C. Beadm, mix it ii|i wilh sugar and butter. 

K.c.R.1. 3.'i38. Tliiit is what they call niajliri? — Yes. 

.‘l.'ji.'lS*. It is the fact that cxjierinients have 
MayjR?!- be. .11 made upon the Persian opium at Bonilmy ; 

was no re port sent round to you on those i — I do 
not reinoinber to have seen any report, on the 
IVrsian opium. 

But I believe it has boon ascertained 
that tlie Persian opium is extremely good ? — 1 
understand that the, Tui key opium, ^vliieh 1 sup- 
pose is pretty much tlie same as the Persian 
opium, is much sujierior in (piality to the Bengal 
opium. 

3/340. Tlien there would be a greater risk from 
the cultivatmn of ojiium in Persia than from its 
cullivalitm in Cliina, because the Chinese opium 
IS a eoaixi opium ?— So it is reported; but, a.s I 
said befons 1 think that it is niiieh more a matter 
of flavour and taste than actual intriiisie chemical 
qiialille.s. 

3.'3 I1. Have wt? any nn ans whatever of juilting 
a nvst rict ion on the opium trade from IVrsia ; 
thal is to say, it is earned round in English vessels, 
is it not? ' 1 take It that il is cliiefly in English 
steanier.s. 

3,>42. It has not been considered by (lovern- 
ment wIk tlier anytliing migiit be levied on those 
vessels? — Ves, the questioii has been con- 
sidered ; it has been the sniiject of discus- 
sion. I believe that it is a great object ol‘ the 
merchants in the l*ersiaii (lull’ to be able to 
Bend llicir opium to China via Pminbay, be- 
cause tli<‘re is no (raflic direct Iroui tin* PciMan 
(jiiir lo China unless tin y charter a sjieeial sliiji 
for tin* jnirpose. ll would nMjuire a great <l<*al 
of ojiium to All a ship, and their object is to gel 
tlie. (lovenimeiit to allow them lo shif» their 
upiiuii (III board steamers whlcli toucli at hoinbay, 
and to Ininsliiji tbeir cargo there to other steam- 
ers g<»ijig from Bombay to C-liinu. Under the 
present law that eaimot lie done. If any opium 
is brought into the jiort of Hombaj' it is iinme- 
diately confiscated ; and under the present slate 
of the law lll(^ (fovernment cannot allow of any 
such trade being carried on ; but I understand 
that there is now a jiropositiou wliicli is before 
the (loveniment, and is being seriously con- 
sidered, to impose a tax, a sort of tran.*<port duty, 
of CA) riijiecs a cliest upon all Persian opium 
transliippcd at Bombay. 

3/343. And in your opinion that would be a 
politic tiling? — 1 tliink so. You may as well 
make what yon can out of the I’crsian opium; 
you (Cannot stop it. 

3514. You cannot stop it, but you mi^bl no 
doubt raise a eoiisiderable revenue from it? — I 
think that you ought to take as much as it is 
worlli the wliilc of the mcre-hants lo give you. 
If it is wovtli their wdiilc to jiay 100 rupees a 
ch(?st for the advantage of transiiipment at Bojii- 
bay% I do not sec why we should not take it. 

3545. It is the fact, is it not, that the opiurr is 
used a good deal in tlie hookahs ; that there is a 
mixture of opium in that 't — I believe ‘there is, 
but in small quantities. 

3546. Even in the hookalis it used to be used 
by the Europeans ?— 1 believe there was a small 
quantity of opium mixed. 

3547. It was never supposed that tlierc was 
anything very deleterious in it ? — No, not dele- 
terious ; it was used to produce sleep. 

3548. Can you say whether the Bengal Go- 
vernmeut have ever received, or have endea- 


voured to procure, any regular information on 
this subject from China from our consuls; have*" 
reports, for instance, been sent to them ? — .lat- 
terly there has been a great deal of eorrospoii- 
dcnce on the subject with the authorities in China, 
and a great deal of information has been sent, but 
it is extremely contradictory, and very ditiicult 
to make anything out of. 

3549. Mr, h\ Dejtison^'j Tt is the fact, is it not, 
that the Persian opium is sold already in China 
at a higher jiriee than the Indian opium? — I am 
not awari* ; if it is so stated in the correspon- 
dence?, J have no knowledge of it. 

3550. It is also the fact, is it not, that while 
the (?onsumj)llon of ojilum in China itself is 
steadily on the increiise, tlie trade of India in 
ojiiimi is stationary, not increasing and not de- 
creasing? — 1 do not accural cly know. 

.3551, I was about to draw your attention to 
thi.*^, that from the year 1830 up to 1858, the 
trade was steadily on the increase as long as the 
Ilritish Indian Government had a monopoly of 
the opium trade, am.! that from that date, since 
the consumption of Chinese-grown ojiium has 
been incri‘afc>iDg, the Indian trade has become sto- 
1 ionary ? — It may be so; I have no accurate 
knowdedgi* on the. subject. 

3552. Now I will turn to India; as regards 
the acin.'d area of land under opium cnltivalion, 

Is tlnov any difficulty in k(*eping up the quantity 
of land ? — None whatever ; wherever tin* (iovern- 
meiit d(‘i:lare.s its willingness to give adviim?cs, the 
p(.‘o])l(* arc willing to come forward and take thenn 

3553. Do yon state tliat generally, or do you 
state ii with reference to the (mhancod price that 
has been given for the o])iiim in recent years; 
bceaiisi* (lierc was a jieriod when the area was 
d<'crt?{ising ? — IJji lo tlie lime at which the price 
])aid for ojiium w^as less than four rup(‘.e8, the 
cultivation fell off, because it was not wortli the 
while i»f the ryols to take advanci's at that rate; 
hut as soon as tlie Government raised the price 
to four rupees and live rupei‘s, tlicy came for- 
ward most willingly, and the cultivation ra})idly 
expand(‘d. Then again, iu 186(5, the price was 
reduced to four rupees (‘ight annas, but it has not 
been found that thal reduction has had any sen- 
sible idfcct in reducing the cultivation ; therefore 
the inference is, that four rujices eight annas is 
enougli for that area. In 1869-70, which is of 
course the last year uj) to which we have any in- 
formation, the cultivation on those terms increased 
largiily. 

3554. Then you are d(?cidedly of ojiinion that 
the cultivation as it u iw stands is entirely volun- 
tary, without any pr(?ssure or compulsion on the 
part of the officials? — Perfectly so. 

3555. And the cultivators are entirely at 
liberty to throw up their land if eircumstances 
e.hange, and the pric?c is not remunerative? — 
Perfectly so. 

3556. With reference to the greater profits 
which may be made from the cultivation of 
tobacco and sugar, and one or two other things, 
how is it that there is a general dJbpofiition to 
cultivate opium in preference to those more pro- 
fitable products; is it owing to the system of 
ready money advances, and certainty of the pay- 
ment for the produce, or to what is it owin^ ?— 
Those circumstances of course have their weighty 
but I tliiuk that in most instances the cultivation 
of opium b more profitable than the cultivation of 
tobacco and sugar. 

3557 1 There 
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8557. Thoro are some fttiitistirs here, prepared 
by Mr. Hanij)t,(ni, showinfjf that tob:ice(» is voiy 
much more remunerative than opium cultivation 5 
but I was under the impression that it was the 
syetein of ready money advances that made the 
opium eullivalion popular? — No doubt it t(mds 
to make the cultivation of the poppy i^xtrcmely 
popular. Tlie ryot gets the advance just at the 
season of the year when he most requires the 
money. 

3558 And, moreover, his crop for the lime 
being is l>y law removed from any (list rain t ? — 
Yes, tliat, of course, is an advantage also. 

3559. Have you ever had complaints made to 
you when in India by cultivators, of ladiig (‘om- 
pelled to give their land against their will lor 
opium eultivation ? — Never. 

3590. Not. even at tlio time when tluM-c was a 
spasmodic effort made to increase tlu^ amount of 
cultivation? — N«), I iU‘Vi‘r heard of any one being 
compelled to cultivate against bis Avill. 

3501. There is a very strict law against that, 
namely, the law of 1857, whiidi says, “ Any 
inferior officer who shall compel, or u.«c any 
means to ecanpel, any cultivator to enter into 
engagements, or in receive advances for the 
cultivation of the poppy, shall be liable to be rli.s- 
missed from his situation,” and so mi? ~-Y(,*s. tliat 
is the law. 

3562. Yon have ainvady said that. tlnM-c is no 
case within your knowledge in wliieh that has 
occurred? — No, 1 have never h<‘ard of a ea.se 
of that kind. 

3563. How you account for the sl(?adil y growing 
consumption of Abkari opium ? — Tlie gn at in- 
crease has been in th<^ province <jf Assam. 

3564. Not in the Punjaub, when* they d<» not 
smoke, but wfiere they do cat (t]Mum? That is 
not Government o]miin ; ] can only speak of the 
opium which is manufactured and s\i]»pli(*d l^y 
the Govcriiinetil ; that docs not extend to the, 
Punjanb. 

3565. But as far as your (uvn experience and 
knowledge of India goes, there is no ]airiieula.r 
moral evil coiiiiccte<l witli the cultivation of 
opium ; as regards the actual cultivators of the 
soil, they are not a bit more degraderl or dehasc^d 
than any other cultivators? — No, eert.’jinly not. 

3566. And, in their inalorial circumstances, 
they probably arc rather lu.'tter oil ; that is my 
experienc(?; is it yours? — I think so. 

3567. An lionoiirahle Member nt'anne referred 
to some alternative nn)do of (h-aling with llie 
cultivation: all the local authorities up to the 
present day, who have personal knowledge of 
the feelings of the people, are o]ij)osed, arc they 
not, to anything like an acniage tax on tlic eul- 
tivation of opium? — All that J ever had any 
communication with are opj)osed t(^ it. 

3568. Because it would subject tlie cultivators 
to great uncertainties from the fluctuations of tin? 
tax, and also because of the inquisitorial nature 
of the supervision wliich would be exercised over 
them ? — Those are obiections ; but the chief ob- 
jection is, that it would be a sacrifice of revenue, 
loii could not not get any revenue by sucli a 
tax as that. 

3569 That is a difficulty, to combine any two 
thmgi4, the security of the revenue and the free- 
dom from taxation of the peojile ?— Yes. 

8570. Mr, J, B, Smith.'] Sir James Elphin- 
stone has asked me to put this question to you ; 
Are YOU aware that Turkcjr opium, which was 
once largely exported to China, is not now sent 
0 . 59 . 


there? — I believe that what they call Persian 
opium is, tf> a great extent, Turkey opium : that Beadon^ 
is to sav, it is grown in Turkish Arabia, not only k.mi. ^ 
in Persia. 

3571. Then it is merely the same thing under 5 May 1871. 
another iiauie I belicv<‘ that a great deal of that 

is grown in Turkish Arabia. 

3572. Sir D. Jf rdf hr hum.] But is it not the 
case, that the opium \vlii»‘h used to fetcli the 
highest price in the mark(‘.t was gn»wn in the 
neighl)oiirhood of Smyrmi ? -l do not know lliat 
Smyrna opium has cv(*r been exported to ( Inna, 

If HO it liiust have been in very fimall quan- 
tities. 

3.573. Sir ff\ Lmrsov,] Did I rightly nndor- 
Ktand yon I0 say that tlie natives of india use 
bhang as a snlxslitnte for opium ? — I do not know 
that they use it as a snhstitute for opium, hut they 
use it as an irjtoxieafiiig drug. 

3574. I think yon said that if restrictions on 
the growth of opium were removed it would canse 
an increased consmnplion of opium in India ? — 

Yes. 

3575. Should you eonsitler that an <‘vil to the 
people of India ? • Well, 1 think it would be. 

3576. TJien 1 think you said, in answe r to one 
hononralile Miunher, that some jiortion of flic 
opium was iis(‘d for irn'dicinal purposes? — 

Yes, 

3577. But is it not a fact that the bidk of the 
opium proiluccd in India is not w<‘ll ada])ted for 
medicinal piirjtosos ? - 1 bclicvi* if Is |»erfcetly 
well adapted for medicinal purposes; hut in 
Europe*, Turkey opium is pn'lerred to Indian 
opium. 

3578. And, I suppose, out of 70,f)(K) chests, it. 
could only be a v(*ry infiiiit(*siinal i)rr)portion 
which eoiild l)c eonsumial for medicinal purposes ? 

— Very small. 

3579. Mr Grant Biijf.] You imnlioned, I 
think, that a. great deal ol‘ oj>imn was ennsiimed 
in Bajpootana ? — Yes. 

3580. The Rnjpo<»ts are aI)out tin* finest race 
ill India, are they not?- ' Well, they art? fine strong 
fellows. 

3581. A certain amount of nj»inm is consumed 
in the Ponjaiih, is it not — So I Indieve. 

3582. Y ou luive nevt r heard that It has in any 
way injured the pliysieal (I<‘V(‘lo])ment (‘f the 
fSifclis, have you ? - No, 1 cannot say that 1 
have. 

3583. Sir /jiirsoff. | Why d^i yon think 
that it wonhl be nnd(*slrahl(* that the <‘onsun)[)ti()n 
shoultl be inen ased in India, as you said it would 
be, if tin* rest rie.t ions wc'n* remc>ved : what evil 
do ytuj antieipatt* from that? — YVell, of course, if 
the eultivation of the poppy were ])erfeetly free 
thrniiglnuit Bengal, and petqjit* could cijnsuine 
opium for the mere trouble and expen.HO of grow- 
ing it, it rniglit encourage a larger use of the 
drug. T(» that extent it would, no douht, he in- 
jurioUK to the jieople. 

3584. Mr. (irnfft. Dtiff’.] You would say, I sup- 

pose, that while opium, used in moderation, may 
not perhaps be deleterious, wh(*n used in great 
quantities (as it was in Assam, and when used by 
children) it is very deleterious ? — J'liat is my be- 
lief. • 

3585. Anjl it is because you do not wish to 
oxjiose the general jiopiilation of India to the 
evils which at one time prevailed in Assam, 
that you do not want to see the cultivation 
spread broadcast in India? — Yes, 1 should regret 
it. 

Y 2 3586. Chairman.] 
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358G. Chafrmnn,Ji Can you detect a professed 
opium -outer by his a])poarancc? — Yes; I have 
seen Home of tlic natives of Kajpootana and the 
WeHt<un States, who arc Iiabitual opium-eaters, 
and, no doubt, they have a peouliar appear- 
ance, 

'h>H7. Mr. t/. li. Smith,] Tluit is where it is 
taken in excens? — Yes, I am talking of a man 
who catH t wo drachms of opium a-tlay. 

t'h'iSS. Chainnnn,] Would it Ixi jiossible to levy 
a tax upon bhang? — In Bengal we do levy a 
large tax upon bhang. IVrliaps I had better go 
into that under the head of Abkari. 

3;1S!L Sir fZ/v/VAv/yy/r?/. ] In lSG2-6,'hI find 
that the r(^v<.*nue derived from Mahva. opium con- 
siderably exeax-ded that from Bengal ; tin? Mahva 
retin n being while from Bengal rather 

h‘Hs than , ‘5,^00, Olio /. was obtaine<l ; in 18fi8-()9 
tin* revenue from opinni amounted to nearly 
7,000,000 /., ol’w'hicli two-tlurds came from Ben- 
gal ; what iH tlje eausc^ of that great relative 
ehang<* ? — Yhe < ause is this, that in the particular 
year wliich you nicntiomid first, the (juantity of 
Mahva. <»piuin exported must have been consider - 
ahly larger than (he (plant ity of (»piiim produ(‘ed 
in Jh'ngal. 

.■)r>!lO. .Bill is ther(‘ an v' special n^ason ibr tliat 
gieal relative falling-oir in the amount oj* ih (3 
Alahva ojiiiiru, as eoni] aired with the* Bengal 
opium, il’ it lias been emitlniious ; ] nauu* those 
as extreme ('.uses ?-■• The seasons are not uuilbrm 
Ihroughuul India, Souu’tiuies you have a fav(»ur- 
able. season in Western India, and a very uii- 
fuvourahle mu^ in Bengal and Behar; so lliat it 
may haj)jK.‘n, and it doi's happen, tlial you have a 
redundant cro]» on the oik* side of India while 
you have a fiiilure on the other. 

, But niy reason for asking the (pK*slion 
is, lhat I want to know' w h(?thcr, while in Bengal, 
there is a check upon the (ixtent of enliivation and 
in Alalwa then.^ is nmie, you consich*!* that any 
special (’auses were at work lending to diminisli 
ll'e cultivation In Alalwa and to incrcas(^ it in 
our own lerritoiT ; hecausi* you said bef(»re, that 
we were to exereix^ great care in limiting the 
extent of cultivation in onr ow'ii territories, and 
that we had no power to limit it in the Aativi! 
stales ; hut w hen so largi* a Mip])ly coiiu^s from 
territories hc’yoiid our ' (*ontrol, it wumld ^cenl 
that we can irxereise very little control over the 
market, even if w^e liiiiit it in our own terri- 
torie^ ? — J cannot jirecisely stale wlial the causea 
are whi<‘h limit the cultivation in Mahva. 

oo!)2. (Jliairnuni,} 'J’lie honourahJe Member ia 


rather putting this: what Is the use of fixing the 
number of chcata to be exported from Bengal 
when we have no means of putting any limit to 
the quantity to be exported from Mahva ? — That, 
of course, renders any measure taken by the 
(iovernmeut to equalise the jiroduco ol‘ Bengal 
less cfficacioiiH than it utherwdse would be ; but 
it removes one clement of uncertainty. 

3593. Sir D, Wedderhurn,'] Then I w^ant to 
know' wbetber tlicro ia any partiimhir difterenco 
bctw'ccn the opium produced in Behar and that 
which is jirodueed in Benares, becauae 1 fiiul, on 
rofenuiec to the Tables in some Returns furnished 
to this House, that whilst almost the wlmlcof the 
Behar ojiium is exported to the Chinese empire, 
as nearly ns possible one-half of the Benares 
o])ium is exported to Singaju^re and J^niang? — 
It is a mere matt ei* of habit. 

3594. Have you heard that there was a scheme 
for esiahlishiug a line of French sti^amora to ply 
dire(.‘t h(.t\v(‘cii l\.‘rsiaand China to convey opium? 
— Aio, 1 hav(* not heard of that. 

3595. Arc you awair. that in February 1870, 
2,000 cbcsls of l*ersian ojniiin w'cn^ landed in 
Hong Kmig '! — 1 know' that last year there was 
a large importation of IVrsian (qiiuiii into China. 

35JJfi. Air. You staled that in Bombay, 
and in some* oilier parts of India, no system of 
advances ]»revailed ; I want to know' wbctlier you 
:ittril)ut(? the want of that rystem to the falling- 
otfol'llie revenue? — Aso; advances are made in 
Bombay and in iIk^ Native states, but they are 
made, not by (ioverument but by private indi- 
viduals. 'fhe. falling-olf in production is not a 
permanent or steady falling-olf, but merely casual 
ill e.(*rlain years, and it depends, I take it, en- 
tirely upon the seasons, and nothing else. 

3597. Tlie sale of ojiium, 1 think, is conducted 
by jirivate auctioneering lirma in Calcutta For 
many ycui>. the Government employed an auc- 
lioneifiing firm in Cahnitta to sell the opium, and 
lluiy reeeiv(‘d :i eommission upon the sale of the 
ojiiiim. 

3598. Does noi that prevail at present? — I 
think not. J think it has been (diangcd, and it 
is now sold by a Government officer. 1 should 
like to mention to the Committee, the existence 
of these “ Finance and Revenue Accounts” which 
have been published In ('uleufta, and which con- 
tain the very 1‘uliest statistics upon all ([ueslions 
of salt and opium, 

3599. Chairman*] Wluit is the date of those? 
— Tliey were pulilislie.d in Calcutta in 1870. It 
is a (iovi*rnmeiit publication. 


Sir Fni:i)KKi(.'K Jamks IIalliday, K.r.n., called in ; and Examined. 


Sir F. J, 
IlaUida^i 
K.c.w. 


3fi00. Chainnnv,] AVill you kindly state 
w’bat princi])iil offices you have held in India?- - 
1 went througli thcj usual career ol’the service 111 
the ndiniuistrative de])n.r1ments in the interior, 
until 1 became St?erctary to tlie Boanl ol‘ Re- 
venue; then SiKjretary to the Government of 
Bengal; then Secretary to the Government of 
India; then a member of the Council of India; 
and then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, after 
wliieli I retired. 

3801. You are now a member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State? — Yc». ‘ 

3002. Have you heard the evidence that has 
been given by Sir Cecil Beadon ? — I have heard 
the whole ol‘ it. 

3603. Do you concur in the opinions which he 


lias expn'ssed ? — Entirely. I do not know that 
1 have anything to add to his evidence in any 
w'ay, or that 1 have in any respect to differ 
from it, 

3004. Sir T), JVedderhurn,'] I should like to 
know' w'hether, in any part of India, you have 
heard of diseases being prevalent among the 
natives from ‘an inadequate supply of salt? — 
Never. 

3605. Air, J, 11, SmithA Is it your opinion 
that the tax on salt is a judicious tax ? — There is 
a great deal to be said against it in the abstract, 
1 daresiiy, in the eyes of political economists, it 
inav have many faults ; but it has, with us in 
India, some very remarkable merits : one is that 
it exists, which in India is a very great merit, 

and 
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and has existed for a long while. In India, an 
old tax, even though yon may, the(>roii(*.ally, find 
great fault with it, is better understood and 
bettor taken by the j)eoj)lo than a new tax which 
is faultless with jvolitic'ul economists ; that is a 
rule : and the salt tax has tliis in its iavour : 
tliat, being long established, the natives nnder- 
stand it, expect it, and believe in it, and iiev<‘r 
make 11 complaint against it. I mvsedf have 
never heard a native complain against it. 1 liavc^ 
often heard tlnan ask, “Why, when you want 
money fir this or that pMrjjose, do you not, 
instead of putting new taxes on us whit li wo 
cannot undersUiul, increase the salt tax?” Tliry 
constantly ask us that (piostion to this day, I'or 
inatujK^e, willi regard to the income tax. A col- 
leagu(‘ of mine imjuijcd, the oilier day, of llie 
celebrated Dr. Dull’, the niissionary, whose* know- 
ledge of the natives is very i oin])lcte, and ho told 
him that, never in all his experie nce di<l he lir'ar 
a complaitit against the salt tax, and he Iwul h<*anl 
a good many eomplaints. That is saying a great 
deal in Ihvoiir of a tux which, iheorelieally , may 
have sonu'lhing to be said against ll. I>nl there 
is also this to he said, which has heen sai«l l»y 
Sir (Jeeil lh‘adon, tliat it is v(*rv nearly the mily 
tax wliieJi iiills upon the ]»eoj)lo at all. If voii 
were to remove that tax, or any part id it, 
you would only l.ia.v(^ to snhstitute another: and 
that other, even tlioiigli, li» our ideas, it would 1 m* 
more lU'ceptahle, would lie almost eerlainlN on- 
ac(‘«‘ptal)le to ilie, natives. It must he undr;- 
Btood that, in all our linaneial and liseal oj.i-ra- 
tinns in linlia, wi’have to deal with this particiilai' 
dithcultv, that tln^ native hates change ; lie does 
not cart; imieli ahoiit what may st*(‘m oppressive 
to you, if it is old ami hal)ilnal; hut, il \ou 
OJipress him in a new point, then he comphilns. 

3(j()fl. You arc (d ojiiiiion that the imtives 
themselves have never eonsld<'n*d this an op- 
pressive tax? — Never; iiir fnnn it. 

3(iC7. Since yon have had railways and canals 
and rivers opened, is itmd a f.iet that ilie price 
of salt has been rediiei'd ? — Very inneh redne(*d. 

3()08. And, tlierefon*, if the. rate of wages 
has iner(‘a.s,ed thnrc-i’old, :iiid the price <*l‘ salt is 
much diniini.'ihed, the tax has hren, in fact, 
lowered? — It has heen lowered one- half to the 
people, no douhl. 

3fiO!J. Mr. 'riicii why do not y<m 

take the natives at their w(»rd, and increase il ? — 
At this present time it is, or up to a very recent 
date, it was a. eontrover.-^v in India whether, in 
place of the income-tax, which was very imieh 
disliked, ami other taxes which w'cre thrcat«med, 
if not imposed, to which tin? natives ha<l the 
greatest possible object i(»n, it wouhl not be bel- 
ter to imjirove a liigln*!* salt tax ; but, in these 
days the lOnglish ideas ol’ government are very 
apt to prevail over the old Oriental ideas in India, 
and they do jirevail in the matter «)f salt, and the 
tendency of the (lovernment in India is raiher to 
reduce, if they could, the tax upon salt than to 
increase il ; acting generally upon the principles 
and the opinions prevalent in ihiiJi country. 

3610. Your individual belief is, that we might 
increase the tax very well without restricting 
the Consumption of salt? — I believe you might. 
The tax is at jiresent. highest in Bengal, The 
inquiries that have been made regarding the 
salt tax have shown concdusively that the salt 
tax is nothing more nor less than a poll tax. 
Owing to the groat simplicity of the habits of the 
0.59. 


people, and their generally iinifonn habits as to 
diet, tlie consumption has no jjrcat leiulcncy to 
rise if you Uiwcr the duty, or to fall if you rai.se 
it. Of course, if you raised it beyond a certain 
point it might fall oH‘, but liitherto we have not 
found that ; on the etmtrary, lately we have in- 
creased the <lutics, and the eoiisnmption has 
increased with the inereuse of the duties. And 
therefore it <M)mes to tliis, as Sir Cecil Bcadon 
told the ('<nmnll li*e : tin* peo]»U* im ihe average, 
man for man, **onsume every one a like ipiimtity, 
and it becomes, as J say, a .'^imph ]m>1I lax. 
the qiiestam naturally must arise, if tin* salt tax 
is a p(dl tax upon the ]ioimlation, whv >ln*iiid the 
])opulalion of Jjengal ]i:iy a hlgln‘r poll tax, lnor(^ 
than double the poll tax that Is paitl by tin' 
Madras population oi* tin* Txaniaiy population, 
and I think it is a (|uestioM that can only be 
aiis\vered by (‘xp(*rimenl. 1’lu* limit, of eourse, 
of (Hir inereast' in (‘very ease iimst he the folera- 
llon of the people and the action of the smugglers; 
there is nothing «'l.<e to limit it. 

36! I. You never niadi* an estimate of the pos- 
sible increase f -No, and I do not think i; i.s in 
anyhodv'.s pf»wi*r n> make* .sneli an e.-limal(s 
it is a thing tliat must he detriniincd by ex- 
perimenl. 'Dny Jiave .•n-lnally done it, and 
ha\(‘ In (‘Il (hdiig it lor .*‘tmie little tinn* jia.-t : in 
Madras and lioinliay tin y have heen gradually 
]mtrmg il n]» till it is now 1 rnpm* 13 tn* l*t 
annas, i think at oiu* llim* il was S annas; there, 
was ;i. donhl whether the ])eople \V(ndd stand the 
inereasi*, and the donhl was always solved in onr 
favour; and I hefn've it would In^ a wi.M* policy, 
without talking iiiiieh about it, ti) rai<e it lillh; by 
lillh*, until yon found that, tlie ]M.'oph* wt*rc 
(‘(jiially taxed with those in l»(‘ngal, who are not 
liett(*r oir, hill ralhi'r worsi* otf, than the ryots of 
Boinhay and Madras, 

3612. Wh* are diminishing tlie lax, in point oi 
laid, arc wo not ? — No, it is now 3 rii]K'e.*^ \ aninis 
in l>(’iigal, and 3 nipei's in iht* North-Western 
J^rovin(*(*s ; hnttlu* t**ndenev of the last diseiissimis 
upon tli(‘ snhiecd, w hich an* not two \ (‘ars old, 
has heen to eiieonrag(? llie (tovv'rmneiit to reduce 
it, to cfiualise it by reihielion rather tlian to 
('(pialise it by raising: 1 d<» not agreiv with that 
iiiysflf. 

3613. .Mr.,/. /A Yon are aware that 

there is a etin-^iderahle j)arty in this (*ounlrv who 
consider the tax very ojipressivr on ihi* Indian 
people, and lliey have held irieetiifgs prop*igating 
that notion; Imt ytm stall* that, Ironi y«mr Jong 
experience in India, you an* of opinion that it is 
n<»l so considered by thosi^ wh<> j>ay tin* tax? — 
Most a.'-’snredly no p(*r.'Mni with tin* small(‘.*-t expe- 
rience of native opinion would .?ay that tli(‘y ever 
eoni|dained. 

3611. Mr. T think SirCa’cll lleadoa 

said thai four niju‘es in his opinion was about the 
highest point tiiat the tax could he raised to, is 
that your view ? — I should not pr(‘lend to stab? 
bcforeliaiul what 1 etudd raise it to. hot I would 
screw it U|) by degri.'es, I do not in(*an tliat F 
wouhl begin with Beiigai, when^ it is highest. 

361o. Mr. ./. /?. SmitL] Pndiahly you would 
not thinJi^ of imposing any inereasetl tax, unless 
there was Home impend ive ni‘C(^ssity lor it? — 
Certainly’not; or unless by that sneans F could 
remove a tsix wliieJi I found really did oppress 
the people, and to which they had a strong ob- 
jection. 

3616. Mr. Cave.] Is salt used in India for any 

Y 3 except 
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Sir F, J. except doiiH^stic purposcH; is it used for agrictil- 
Halltda^y ture, for inKtaiico ?— 1 do not know that, it is used 
k.cb. at all for agricultnrc; it is used slightly for 
— — cattle, hot not to the extent that we should sup- 
fi May 1^71. pose ll would he used; and It ia not used at all 
for iiinnnfaclures : that is to say, for salting meat 
or anything of that kind. 

;ir)l7. Is it used for curing fish?— it is a little 
in Ihnnbay, 1 am told ; in Bengal not at all. 

There is no great indutjtry in India for 
sidting fish? — No. 

3619. But fish are very abundant ? — Yes. 

3620. Would it not occur to yon that the tax 
on salt is an imp<‘dinient to its being us(m 1 for 
these pnr[K>scs? — Jf I saw any reason to believe 
that it was an iinpcduneiit 1 sliould aet aeeord- 
iiigly ; hot 1 have nevcT seen anything to cause 
me to suppose that sneh was the ease. Kobody 
in India salts his meal ; the climate will not allow 
of i t. A s 1 ( n* sal ti iig y on r fish , be b )re you can get 
your fish dry the fish is rotten ; the climate Avill 
not admit of it. The [jcojdc dry their fish in the 
flun, oi- <?ai it, 1 am sorry to say, in a jmtrid 
state, but never think of salting it. 

3621. Would they not givii the salt more to 
cattle if it were cheajKT? — If they would they 
would [)robahly tell us so. They do not eom- 
phiin that they are shorten(‘(l in their use <)f salt 
for eat lie by its price ; and if it was so, it would 
be a thing very fairly and closely to consider. 

3622. Do you think that in no agrieullural 
operatimis \v<iuhl it be used more if it >vere 
cheaper?—! think not; and we have luul ex- 
perience of that. Sir (!ecil Beailon nicnti(med 
that during certain years the salt-tax was re- 
duced from 3 rupees odd, to 2 rn|K‘es 8 annas ; 
that was practically iny own doin<!;. T did it in 
the cxpccfalion, the foolish exj»cctation as it 
turned out, that there would be a large increase 
of consum])liou, and an eijualily, or ])crhaps even 
an iiicicase, ol’ n^vciiuc. Nothing of the sort 
took idace ; it pnuluced no ellccl at all, ami after 
it had bad the fullest possible trial ami experi- 
ineiit It/was given up. 'Fliat is an actual ease in 
point. 

3623. Sir IJ. Hefldirhurn. ] I su])pose you 
w(Mild consider that the limit of taxatiim was 
reaebeJ the in.'^tani that any diminution in the 
consumption took place ?—-(\'rtaiiily ; as soon as 
any ])ron(Hinee(l diminution in the eonsum]»tion 
took place I sliould .<ay tlnil the limit of taxation 
bad b(^en excav'di'd. 

3624. Sir //". Lawstm.l Do }ou know the 
average consumption <4’ salt per head throughout 
India? — It has been inquired into, and 1 think it 
was made out that the average eonsumptu n of 
salt [KM* bead wa.s about 12 lbs. 

3625. Mr. J, /?. Sthifh.} That is for all India? 
— Y es. 

3626. Sir IV. Lav'son.^ Do you happen to 
know what the eousumptioii is per bead near the 
coast, where they can get it cheajier? — No. 1 
am not my.self cognizant of the details of those 
inquiries which were made after I left India, hut 
only of the result of them ; and the result wmis as 
I tell you, that, one man with another, they found 
that t!»c7 consumed, on the average, 12 lbs. per 
head. 

3627. It has been stated that, whilst where 
salt is cheapest, near the coast, the ednsumption 
is upwards of 2U lbs., the average was, a short 
time ngo, under 10 lbs., showing that in con- 
eiderahie districts It must be as low as 5 lbs, Do 
you think tliat that is a fair statement ? — No, I 


do not think that it is a fair statement. I think 
it is an inaccurate statement probfibly, but it 
would be very easy to test it. The papers of 
the inquiry are forthcoming, and it would be very 
easy to see wlietlicr the inquiry was fair and 
complete, and whether the result of the inquiry 
was correctly stated or not. 

3628. But if if were so, and if an article like 
salt were in some parts consumed to the extent 
1 have mentioned, that would show that the con- 
sumption was restriet(»d by the tux, would it not? 
— I)istim‘tly, 

3629. Mr. J. JL Smith.'\ But might it not so 
hap])en that thi^ average consumption of salt on 
die coast, when^ lhm*e is an abundant snjiply of 
fish, ivould 1)0 aif'celed by that cireurnstanee ? — 
They do not salt tludr fish much. 

3630. Ylr. liourke.^ I l)elieve that it has sonuv 

times heiMi suggested in India that throughout 
our territories the salt-tax should be equalised? 
-Yes. ? 

3631. Now;, I apprehend from your evidence 
that you do not: attribute mueh importance to 
that mjiialisjition as a financial in(‘asu re ? — Ido 
not know' if you heard me say just now that I did 
not see w'by, tin* salt-lax being a jiolblax, the 
])eo[»le of one ]'art of India should pay a higher 
poll-tax than the piMipIe of another part of India, 
other things being eipial. Tiicreloro my ten- 
dem;y would be towards equalising. I do not 
mean ibal it is at preseri pt>s8ible, but it is a 
thing to look at. 

3632. Kqmilising it by raising it ? — By raising 

it where it is low, than by low'ering it 

where it is high. 

3633. Would the eqriali.satiori of it Imre any 
effee,l in rediieing tb^? exjjcnses at all with regard 
to the customs liurJ'“*D would depend a good 
deal upon bow h was done. If the salt of 
^ladras and B(»iubay could he brought up to an 
(‘quality, or even nearly an etinalllv with that of 
TUmgal, yon might take off a very large prc?veii- 
livciine; the Ike that is now in existence be- 
tween Madras and Bombay, and lHndoostari,you 
may sny. 

3631. Mr. I There might be this rea- 

son, miglit tlwpn* not, for requiring a rather 
larger lax to be levied in Bengal than in other 
j)arfs of’ India. 'K cause in Bengal yon have the 
jiermanent sefllfinenl (.‘xi^ting, and therefore, it 
l)eing impossibi* to raise a larger amount by 
means of the Ian 1 reviinue, it wnmld bo necessary 
to raise revenue by other means? — Yes; only 
that y(m cannot look iqion the salt-tax in that 
local wixy preoi><ely. If you put it in this way, 
that bceanse tin peo])le of Jlengal, by mcana of 
the jK'nnaiu'nl eetlleinent, arc more highly taxed 
or less highly .laxed, therefore the 8alt*lax should 
hv. higher or l^w er in Bengal, I could answer the 
(|nesti(»n; hnt putting it in that w'ay, you put it 
as a g(‘ner;d ta^ all over India, and I am not sure 
that I know ll*e sort of answer that you would 
expect. 

3635 Wlier, it is impossible to increase the 
land revenue ir proportion to the increased pros- 
perity of the people, it is necessary to make up 
tin* amount by K>me oilier means? — Yes. 

3636, And the salt-tax having been generally 
stateil to be an equitable tax, and not oppressive 
to the people, would it be fair to levy rather a 
heavier amount on the people of Bengal than on 
other parts of India, where it is possible to in- 
crease from tiny\ to time the land revenue ?— 
think that. tHn M » great deal in that ; and I 
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think it is vory probable that that very cinMiui- 
*^^nce is the one to which wc owe the difficulty 
in raising the tax in Uombav and Madras to an 
equality with that of J3cngnL The j)eople have 
a right to turn round and say : we are tnxcid as 
regards our land revenue nuwe liigldy than you in 
Bengal, and for that very reason wc cannot 
afford to pay a higher salt-tax. 1 tliink it. very 
likely that in praetuse, if you came to jiush it. you 
would find yourself' met with that diffn'ulty. 

36i>7. Mr. Gravt Duff,] The recent raising of 
the rate at which the salt duty is levied in Pomhay 
and ]\liidi as has not, so far as you have lu-ard, 
excited any disooutent ? — Not tin* least that 1 
have lieanl t»f. 

3C3H, Some questions wrTc put to Sir Cec-il 
Beadon hy the lionourable Memi)er for Brighton, 
wffiich I tiiink you heard, about tlie uncertainly 
of the o]»ium revenue ' — Yes, 

3()3i). The (jovernmeiit of India is ]»erfeelly 
aware of, and has hm;; carefully watched, tlie 
fluctuations of the. opium rev(‘ime, has it not? — 
No doubt; it is a matter of to<» gn^at Imporlanee 
not to watch it. 

36d(). But tlu're arc, arc IIkmc not, two sclin(»l.« 
of financiers in Imlia; one which <'oiisidcrs that 
although the ojiinin rev(‘niie will violently fluc- 
tuate in the fill ore, as it lias dcnie in the pa.<t, it 
will ne\<‘r really fail us; and another which con- 
siders that the n'cent fall was a warning ol“ a \cry 
serious tiiiancial danger about to come?— Vrs. 

3()41. But vdu Mould say, I suppose, lliatwc 
have hardly sufficient data to enahh' us to come 
to a Ncrv positive conclusion as to whicli of 
two schools of Hiiancicrs is in tin* right ?- -W ell, 

I think tliat wo have got data enough to make* 
lift look at the matter with the most careful atten- 
tion. 1 myself look iijion the prospects of the 
opium n^vciiue to he very alarming ; in that 
sense 1 am of one scliool rather than tin* oilur; 

I run of llie school that anlicipalcfi the Moist con- 
sequences aft to the opium revenue from the in- 
crease of opium culthation in (diina, and from 
the inm*ease<l inqiorl al ion into (fliiiia from Persia. 

3042. Wliat 1 M’ished to iiring out Mas, that 
the two opinions are lield, and both held h) very 
able Indian financiers; that is the cum*, is it not? 
— Qintc fto. 

3043. 1 suppose we do not know v cry accurat cdy 
the statistics with regard to tlie |)ro<lnction of 
opium in (diina? — No, hut wv have been in- 
formed upon the best authority whut Me could 
have resorted to ; I think the words used l>y Sir 
Rutherford Aleoek are, that it; is an undoubted 
fact that the [ireseiit amount of opium jirodnced 
ill China is very large, and that it is greatly in- 
creasing. He uses very strong language upon the 
subject. 

3644. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
remarkable rise In ojiiuin in tiiis very last year? 
—It is one of tliose things upon M-hicli it is ex- 
tremely difficult to form an opinion at all; the 
price of opium ift governed by ho many eonsidora- 
tions, tlie demand in China, the state of exchange, 
the money market, and a hundred and fifty thingft 
besides the opium crop itself. GeiiOTally speak- 
ing, we see that where the crop has fallen very low 
one 01* twT) years before, and the exportation from 
India has been consequently small, then, as we 
should expect, the demand and the price rise to- 
gether in the following years, but it is not inva- 
riable, although that is the general rule, 1 should 
say, no doubt. 

3.645, What is the lowest point to which you 
0 « 59 . 
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rcctJlect the opium revenue having fallen m hen 
you were in India? — I have seen it down at 
7(K) rupees a chei*l, if not even a little lower. 1 
flmi that it was 537 in the year 1838-39; llmt wuis 
the price in Calcutta, and for many years it was 
very low. 

3646. Was there as much alarm about the 
o])iiiin revenue then as there has hoeii recently? 
— No; hut what ha.s really created the alarm is 
the discovery of this ]>n»diiction in ('bina. It is 
perfV'Ctly i*lcjir that if the ]>r*)duction in (’hina 
ftlioiilJ contiiinc, and il tiu'y can contrive In make 
opium as snit,cd to tin; (.!hiiH‘se tasti^ as mc do in 
India, we shall hi* hcatiui out of the field. 

3647. Mr. Laing and Mr. Massey hchl tlie 
sanguine view alioiit opium, diti they not ? — I 
think they ilid. 

3048. And Sir Richard Tcmjilc, il* 1 recollect 
right, has tak(‘n flu? oilier view ! — He lias taken 
certainly the other view. 

3649. And yon Mould say, I siij»pose, that the 
(lovornment of India at home has e\pri*ssed |)rctty 
much the vicM' mIiIcIi yon have, expressed, in so 
far as il has expressed any vii'w ? — ! think so. 

36.70. Sir //'. /.awstat.] But the e»)n.uiin| tion 
in (liiiia is also inereasing very miicli along uith 
the cultivation, is it not. m) that there is a de- 
mand hotli for the Indianopinin and for (he home- 
grown (liinese opium ? SjM’aking (or tlie finanees 
of India, I earned Iv hopi* it may he f-o. 

3651. Is it (lie 1‘aet tliat the (‘onsiimplion i4* it 
is s]»r( ading iimnens(‘Iv inC’hlnar — 1 suppose it 
is hecaiisi* a <*misi(l(‘rahl(‘ (piantity has been taken 
ofl'in addition to this home cultivation, and the 
iinportalion iVorn Pmvia. 

.‘>652. Sir J*^//thitist<tt}r.\ Was not tin* time 
which } on mentioned, Avlu‘n the price ol’ ojiium 
Avas so low, coincld’ lit Avitli the tinn* Avh(‘n (Com- 
missioner 1/m seized (lie opium and burnt, it ? — 
That would not ae<*oiint lo)‘ it, because in other vi'ars 
the same phenomenon oc(‘urs ; il goe> dow n again 
and then ri.'i's suddenly. Bclwein 1850 and 
1859, there are five years of LXlreinciA Muall 
prices. 

.3653. Mr. ./>W’*Ac.] For how many year.H has 
the Belgian opium been iinporled into (1iina in 
large quantities ? - In iny day, 1 never lieaid of 
the Persian opium. It a discovery of late 
limes entirely. It is alluded ti> in a publication 
in (’alcutta, a eolleedion of ]»apers relating to 
the opium (jiustioii, in wliieli all tlje iidhrma- 
lion that exists regarding opium in ( hina and 
J*ersia and elsewhere, has been eolleetrd, and a 
great deal of eorrespoiidenee and diseussjoii upon 
the most interesting parts of the opium ipiestioii; 
and il is from those that 1 have derived myself 
the knowledge wdiieli I possess about the Per- 
sian opium, which is very small after all. 

3654. But it lias only been Avitliin a. very fcAV 
years that the growth of Persian opium has iliw- 
tiirhcd our ealenlations Avilh n*ftpeet to price? — 
It ift only within a very few yeais. 

3655. And has the growth of the I\i>ian 
opium been pretty Avell eontenijionineous with 
the increase in the growth of (diina o]»inm? — 
That I cannot Bay. 

3656. When y^ou speak of alarm with regard 
to our opium *revonii(;, is that alarm jirodnced hy 
appreherirtion^ Avliieli you may feel Avith regard U> 
the growth of Persian ojiiuin, and the home 
China opium?— The Perftia and the ("hina opium 
arc things that arc just now staring us in the 
face ; it may eventually come from other places, 
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Sir F. J. from Java, for instance ; but tliose are the two 
Jlallidayy tbin;;rs us in the lace now. 

K.c.B. r»(J.37. J>ut hiiherto the phenomena that have 
distil rl)i*<i our calculations have been phenomena 
5 May 1871 . wliich we have liad some control ; we were 
abl(‘ to bring barik the jirice ? — Yes. by manipu- 
lations in our own territorv. But tins is to a 
greal i xtcnt beyond our control. It occurs to 
* me that it may bo indirectly within our control, 
both the Persian growth and the China growth. 

3();3W. Would you slate to the Committee how? 
— As regards the Persian growtli it is, jierhaps, a 
very trite suggestion ; hut I tliink it would be 
very obvious to put it into the head of the Per- 
fian (jlo\ernmcn 1 to infllet an export duty ; it is 
u suggestion that they would he very likely to 
adopt, and it might do a great deal of good in 
interfering with that trade, at all events limiting 
it. PiirtlK^r than that, with regard to the China 
production, 1 would first of all desire to ha\o 
more aceiirafe information. Wliat wo have not 
accurate information ahinit is the difFerence ol* 
(juality l)(‘twcen the China opium ami our opium. 
If the (.■biua opium is so inferior in (jnality, and 
likely long to remain so, as that there w ill always 
be a very largo difference- in prices 1 do not 
think that it is likely to do us any harm for a 
great many years to come, if at al; it is like 
]iOor wim‘ against good wine. But il it he the 
case that they are iivijiroving in the cultivation in 
China, and that soil and climate arc likely to 
enable them to make their o])i;;in as good as ours, 
then 1 think that our positifui is very critical. 

30)59. Did T rightly understand you to say that 
the opium raised in ('hiiia is chieHy consumed in 
China?—! helicvo entirely. 

30)00. 'Fhen an export duty in China would 
have no effect on this (jucstion ? -None whatever; 
it was as to Persia that 1 suggested that. 1 
should say that there are some remarkable papers 
towards the end of that book to wbleli 1 have 
already referred, which the C'ommittec may not 
have seen, wdiieli tend to slunv that the Chinese 
Government arc deliberately and wilfully, ami 
of set purpose, encouraging the growth of 
opium in China, with a view to revenge them- 
selves u])oii us, and to stamp out our opium re- 
venue ; that tliey are <»])enly and uvoweilly doing 
it tvith that jjurpose. And if they have that pur- 
pose, they are a sharp and irlever people, and they 
may do us a great deal ol‘ harm, 

3GG1. My. LyW lUm,^ Does not the Emperor’s 
edie^, jirohihiting the grow'th of opium in Ciiina, 
exist? — No, it has been sjieeiiilly dropped for the 
j)urpose of meeting us, and j)utting an end to our 
trade. 

3C62. Sir J. Elpliiiistone.'] You are aware that 
there was formerly a lame iinj)ort of Turkey 
opium Into (Ellina? — Yes, as was said by Sir 
Cecil Beadon just now. He believed that that 
Turkey opium w^as tlie same as the Persian 
opium. 1 do not know enough to say as to that. 

3fi()3. Il was, as a matter of fact, shipjicd at 
Smyrna, and sent round the (llapc ?— Y'es, 

3(fG4. That Turk« 3 y opium has disappeared, has 
it not ? — I do not hear of it now. 

3GG5. It amounted to 11, COO chests, if 1 recol- 
lect right ? — Perhaps so. 

36GG. Do you know the provinces in which 
tills Persian opium is grown? — No, I do not. 
How^eicr, in that book which I have alluded to, 
but which 1 have not had time to go through 
conijpletely, you would find a good deal of infor- 
mation upon ail those points* 


3667. Mr. Bourfle,'] Did the opium revenue of 
last year exceed the estimate a great deal? — Yes,"' 
very greatly. 

3GG8, Can you privc the Committee any reason 
for that? — Well, the reason for that is really that 
which is at; the bottom of much of the clilhculty 
of our opium revenue altogether. You heard 
Sir Cecil Beadon say that upon his advice the 
Government had come to the determination of 
bringing to market in Calcutta, every year, from 
48,000 to 50,000 chests, so that the supply might 
always be equal, and of giving out that they 
intended to do all this, so that the public, and the 
merchants in India, and in China, might know 
that the qiiniility brought to market would 
always be the same; and in order to do this, 
he said that w(^ had nothing to do l)ut gra- 
dually to collect a reserve ol* al)out 10,000 
chests. This advice of Sir Cecil Beadoii^s 
was followed ; he retired, and went away to 
England. The very first year that it was 
attempted it broke down, for reasons which are 
an answi^r to the question you have just put to 
me. The opium agents are called upon at tlie 
beginning of tlie season, say about April, to 
estimate what the cro]) will be, and what the 
out-turn will he fi)r the season coming, and they 
doit to tlui best of tJicir ability, looking at the 
acreage and the state of the crop, and so on. In 
April of the year following this suggestion, made 
by Sir Cecil lUMidori,and adopted l)y the Govern- 
ment of India, and highly approved by the 
Secretary ol* State here, the opium agents reported 
that they could with ease bring to market in this 
season 48,()()() clicsts; and, accordingly, the 
Government notified to the public that they 
would bring to market 48,0()() chests of this 
season’s jiroduction. Luckily, they' put in, “ pro- 
vided that such an amount he produced.” In 
•Inly the agents were obliged to say that, owing 
to fiail-storins and drought, and one thing and 
another, the supply, instead of being 48,000, 
was not 38, ()()() chests. A great uproar arose 
in Calcutta ; and the merchants rose, not as one 
man, but as half a dozen men, because each one 
had a different opinion about as to what ought to 
be done. Some said, “Y'ou must, somehow or 
other, f>rodiicc the 48,000 chests ; if not out of 
tliis season, you must take it out of the next 
season” (which the Government can do, but it is 
burning tlie candle at both ends). Others said, 
‘*No, certainly not;; if it is only 38,000 chests, 
you ought not to produce more than you have 
been al)Ie to cultivate.” It ended, I think, in 
the Government taking the amount out of the 
next year, and, luckily, the next year was a 
bumper ; so that they were able to fill up the 
vacuum. But that showed that Sir Cecil 
Beadon’s suggestion was, after all, iinpractieable. 
The truth is that it is a singularly precarious 
crop, and the slightest thing alters the con- 
sistency of opium; drought, much rain, hail- 
storm, wind — anything will alter it; and you 
never can tell till the end of the season what the 
out-turn will be ; so that you are always liable 
to have more than you wanted or less than you 
wanted. 

3669. Is there any powerful body of men in 
India who really wish to see the Government 
monopoly of opium done away with altogether, and 
to substitute for it a general excise duty No ; I 
think tliat, if there was a powerful body of men 
in India) or in England, who cared a bit about 
it) it would be done to-morrow* There was a 

powerful 
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powerful body of pcojile who were determined to 
put down tJie salt monopoly. 1 am old enough 
to remember il in its full force, when the Govern- 
ment did its utmost to keep out the English salt, 
and the English salt dealers determined, some- 
how or other, to put down that rnonofM)ly. All 
sorts of frightful consequences were predicted as 
tlie result of }iuttiag it down ; but the end of it 
was that the salt monopoly was put down, aud 
tlie salt is much cheaper, and the ])eo|»le have a 

S reat deal more of it; and the result has been 
iglily favourable, and it has quite falsllied all 
the apprehensions of those oUieials who opposed 
it 80 long. No doubt they opposed it for honest 
reasons, but they turned out to be wrong. So 
with regard to tlie opium monopoly ; il*any great 
interest was to determine to put down this mono- 
poly, for the sake of allowing that intciTst to get 
into, and to work it tliemselves, 1 have no doul>t 
it would be done bel’ore long, whether the inreresl 
was in India oi* in England. 

3670. Mr. GrmtDyff.^ Perhaps iheCJoinmittee 
ought to have tlieir attention dlree.t.(‘d lo a re- 
markable |>a]ujr of Sir John Peter Grant’s, tnking 
the op)K>site view on that subj(*ct ?—l have a 
copy ol it ; but it does iK)t take an oj»p()slt(.‘ view, 

3671. But a different view? — 1 do not think 
that Sir John Peter (Jraiit would ever luive 
differed from me in this, that if a gieat iiiler(?st 
were to start up to ni(‘et the opium monopoly it 
would be pul down. 1 am lu^t saying that il 
would be right to put it down ; ))nl only lliat it 
the great English interests, for its own sake, were 
to determine to jmt it down, it wonhl )m^ put 
down. 

3672. I do not understand then yon ttj (‘xpress 
an o|)iiiion against the o])ium in(mo[>oly itseir?— 
No, 1 have expressed no ojunioii wliatever. 

3673. Mr. J Do you object to express 

an opinion on that ])oint ? — Not in tlu‘ lea:;l. 

3674. Do you think, as a inaHer of linaiielal 
policy, that it would l)e advisable lor the (Jovern- 
inciit to abandon altogether the growlh opium, 
and let the growth be free tlirougbout the whole 
country, and then gul^stitule for their ionner 
Bvstem a system of excuse and export <lnty ? — 
Well you know that is a very large (piestion. 
There are three reasons, and only thret*, I bat have 
ever been given for keeping up tlie jin'sent niono- 
poly; they are very powerful reasons; they are 
given in as tbreible language as pnsslbl(^, far more 
foreihle than any that I could employ, in a 
Minute of Sir .lohii Peter GniritV, dated, I lliink, 
1862, when this. question was discussed. People 
arc .continually raising the question in India ; it 
is raised and discussed and dropped, and raised 
and discussed uiuldropped at intervals continually. 
This was one of the raisings of this questioji, and 
Sir John Peter Grant was referred to naturally ; 
he was then tlie Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
and he wrote a Minute on the subject, in which, 
as I have said, the reasons against making any 
alterations are stated most forcibly. The Minute 
itself should be before the Committee ; it is at the 
command of the Committee, and is to be got at 
the Indian Office at a moment’s notice. I will 
now simply summarise what Sir John Peter 
Grant has said, which tlie Committee can read 
more at lengtli afterwards. His objections, 
though very tersely put, arc the objections 
that ever have been put forward. Ihere are 
three great and serious objections to putting 
an ena to the system of monopoly in Bengal. 
One objection is, that you would not be able to 
0.A9. 


prevent a very large system of smuggling without 
an amount of preventive service and preventive 
operations, which would be very exjiensive, and 
very harassing to the people; that is objection 
one. Objf'Clicin tw(» is, that it would 1)0 followed 
(it is part 4»f obje(*tioii one) by an increasing eon- 
sumption of opiijin junongst our own people. 
And object ion three is the most difficult lo get 
over of any. ^'ou see, as Sir (bH*il Bcadon has 
said, oiir receipts from opium in Bengal consist 
of two things: tlu'y consist of the duty, and they 
consist of the nmnuraetnrer’s i)n>nt. Tlie insinn- 
facturer’s profit may be 300 rupees a ebest, or it 
may be dOO or 200, but it. is very eorisidcrable. 
Why, nobody asking for il, slum Id wv bainl over 
that to niiyhody else? Il is ol’ enormous conse- 
quence just now to ns. Jl* we lost it we should 
have to Imptise to that extent, which means from 
a million and a half to two millions and a half 
additional taxation on tlie ]K'oj>le, reganling w hich 
we are already at our wits end. And why, wlieu 
nobody asks us for it, Ave should scatter that to 
the winds, hand it over to A. Ik C., or give it np 
altogether, I am nnahh? to see. As t<» the two 
first argumeuls, 1 am (a)n>traintMl to say lliat 1 
see nothing in them. I think it would he piT- 
fee.lly easy to ]»ut down smuggling under an ex- 
cise system, and lhat it wouhl )ji‘ d'lm* without 
any larger ]>revenlive servi(‘e than wu* have now, 
or harassment to the people, and wlili that you 
would ]n-event the antieipaled gieaUu* eon- 
sumption hy nitr ow n people, therefore I aUaeli 
no iniportaiiee to those two ol>jeet’u»ns. Toi! to 
the third 1 atla<-h tlie grea1< st p« >.'•.<) ble Imporiama*, 
and until anybody (‘an show me liow’ that two 
millions or more e-an Ik? supplied, 1 should think 
it a. rash (lovernineiit which would fling it away. 

.3G7o. AVith regard to lliosc* linanei(‘rs w ho are 
in fav<mr of doing away with the G(»veriuneAit 
monopoly, .do yon know' how' they meet tie* diHi- 
ciilty which you hav(? just sugge.slcd, that is lo 
tay, bow^ they meet the diffieiilty raised by this 
great vaiuium in our finance.'^ which w'oidd be 
caused by tlie abandonnicnt of the growlh of 
oj)iuni?— J should tell uni, tliat lurking in my 
mind, after all that 1 have .s-iid, then' is a doiiht; 
and tliat doubt shows wdial wculd probably be 
said bv ]K*rsoii.s who ih'sire now’, on grounds of 
politiiad economy, siin|)Iy to put an end to the 
j»n\sent system ; but this is the merest .sjieeula- 
lion, il would not do to act upon it at ;dl. V(ni 
see that we are now' perliaps hie.e to fiice willMlie 
destroyer of our opium revmiue; it may be. 
looming in tlie distance. II this home ]Modue- 
tion in China and in IVrsia, and cl.-^ew lion’, is 
likely lo turn us out of tlio market, llieii 
what is the best chanee w^e ha\o of saving 
the market? Why the best ehanec’ of .saving 
the market is to make as inueli opium as 
ever we can, and send it to China as ehea]) as we 
can. Mind, the first jiropositiuii is not estahlished 
yet as a fact that the China pi-odiielion, nr any 
other prodiK-tioii, will supersede ours; that ih’- 
pends upon a great many imjuirios whieli liave 
not yet heem made. But lake that sup|»o.-lt Ion, 
and tlien one would say, the fuily wuiy to meet 
the case is this; as fliey have ikjw a taste for 
our opium, do not let them get a taste for another ; 
send as inueh as possible into the market ; never 
mind its going? into the market at a low jmec ; by 
keeping up the i)rii‘.e you are killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. So that 1 can con- 
ceive of a financier saying, far better save half 
than lose the whole, and perhaps, after all, you 
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may save the whole, that is to say, let private 
enterprise go into the market and inainifacture ; 
private enterprise will bo quite certain to double 
the exportation ; the amount grown in India will 
1)0 doubled or trebled; the amount sent to China 
will be doubled or trebled ; let us hope that in 
this way you may recoup your loss, and if you 
do not, at any rate you nave revenue which 
otherwise you may lose for good and all. There 
is a great deal in that deserving to be weighed 
before any one comes to a determination on the 
subject. 

3()7(). Hut at present would you advise any 
altcralhm? — At present it would be most rash, 
ou the information which we now possess, to make 
any alteration. 

3G77. Sir Laivatm.'] Do you happen to re- 
remember the date of the revocation of the 
Emperor’s edict ? — No, J do not ; it is alluded to 
in those papers wliicli, 1 think, would be in the 
hands of ihc Committee. 

3G78, It is wilhiii a year or two, 1 suppose? — 
Yes; it is said in those papers that tlie Chinese 
Government, to meet us, arc encouraging the 
cultivation of opium to the utmost of tlieir 
power. 

3G79. Hut that is nu»dern ?— Comparatively. 

3G8(). Sir J. Elphiriatonv.'] You are not per- 
haps aware that opium is a great necessary of 


life in China?— I suppose in one sense it is ; they 
cannot do without it, and they will not do with- 
out it. If we do not give it to thorn somebody 
else will ; they will have it. 

3681. Have you ever been in China? — No. 

3G82. You are not perhaps aware that the food 
of the Chinese requires a corrective, and tliat 
nature points out opium as the best corrective of 
the half putrid foodf that they eat ? — No. 

3683. You are not aware that dysentry and 
complaints of that sort, are more rare iu China 
in consequence of the use of opium? — No. 

3684. Sir 1). H edderburn.'] Have you any ac- 
quaintance with the Straits Settlements? — I have 
been in them ; 1 have not much acquaintance 
with them. 

3G85. There is a large consumption of opium 
there, is there not? — Half of the population in 
the Straits Settlements is Chinese; they bring 
their opium-consuming habit from China, and 
carry il on ihere. Hut I can bear this testimony, 
that they are a most remarkable ixipulation for 
industry and usefulness; the Chinese population 
of the Straits arc one of the finest populations 
tliai 1 liave had to deal with. 

368(>. And it. is they who consume the opium, 
not the natives of the country ? — It is they, not 
the natives of the country. 
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Sir Thomas rv(’jtOFT. k.c..s. i., called in; and Examined. 


3687. Charrmati, \ Will yon he u;;ood (‘nongh 
to slate what offices yon have licM in India? -I 
held various a])poinlinents in the Revenue and 
Judicial Dcpartinents, lor llie first 10 yivirs of'iny 
service; aft(*r that I was snceessnelv Secretary 
to the Board of Rcvenne, Secret ary to the 
Governinent in the Revenue ami " .helieial 
Departments, Chief Scerelary, and then Alemher 
of Council aCAladras. T retired fnnu tlie servic»‘ 
and left India in 1867. 

3688, You are very ec^^ni/aril with the mod.' 
in which the salt revenue has heeii colh'clcd in 
Madras, 1 presume ? — Yes. 

3680. A\'ill you be j^ood enoui!;li to state wlait 
has been the course of tlie Oovernmeul of 
Madras in the levyinji: of that hrancli (*f revenue? 
— In Aladras, since IHOo, the rev(‘n^l^^ lia< been 
collccteil llirongh a monopoly. The sale and 
manufacture of salt are in the liands <d’ (foveru- 
memt. In the be^iuniii^ of the seasoji I Ik? 
CTOvernnicnt contract with tlie maniifaetuna’s at. 
the diffierent salt works for the (inanlity of .salt 
required, which is tlicn brought into store hy the 
mamifaeiurcrs ; it is stored on tlie ( lovernnient 
platforms, and sold in due coursi' to the dealers 
at the monopoly rale, which at present is t\v<» 
ru|Kie.s a niaund. 

3600. The Government taking iqion itsidfall 
the risk and expense of inanni'acture ? — The 
miuinfaelurers arc honnd to d(?Hver certain 
quantili(?s of salt at certain rati s, and after they 
have delivered that on the (iovernment plat- 
forms, then the rest is at the risk of the (iovern- 
ment. 

3601. Mr. J. B. Sw/V/o] AVhal wa.s it before 
its present price?— One rujice 11 annas. 

3692. Chairman.\ Is that manufacturers’ 
monopoly^ re^idatcd by a statute in the nature of 
a regulation? — Yes, there are rifgulations which 
prcBcrlbc the course to be followed. 

3693. And prohibit any person from manu- 
facturing except with the license of the Govern- 
ment? — Yea. 

3694 . Will you state bow the Government 
make those contracts for manufacture with the 
natives? — Tliey determine for each salt work 
how much is required, and then they arrange 
with the salt manufacturers, giviiij^ each what 
they consider to be a fair proportion to manu- 
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facturc. Jr is then produced in due time by 
tlic manufacturers and stored on (lie (bivermiK?nt 
platforms. 

360o. Do they mil a. given ipuintily of 
laud for caeli pt*i>on ? .\o: what they call the 

salt pans or .'-all beds, ari^ alreiuly provi«le(l, and 
eaeh maniifaeturer has so mueli bidonging to 
him ; on (ho.se In? prodnee,.s as mncli sal( as Is 
riMpiiicd, 

.‘1606. lie is (lie owner of the pans ?— Ves. 

.‘1607. Does 1 h» deliver the salt to (he < iovern- 
ment by weight or measure? — It is delis ereil to 
(he (foverijiiient by mea.^urc, and sold again by 
the I iovt'riiiuent, except for (?X|mh 1 by s<‘a, by 
m(‘asiire. 

.‘16!t8. And how is it sold svlieu it is for export 
by sea b- For i*xport by s(*a it is .sold by w»‘igly, 
becan.se It is usually tahi?n to Falciitta, where it 
is sold by weight. 

3600 When salt is exported, do the ( iovern- 
ment take any j»rofif ibr ihi' niaiinfael ure ? — 
No, they put it on board for prime cost and 
ehai’ges. 

370D. How d<i they fix tin? rates which I hey 
jiav the inanufaeturers? - They \ary according to 
custom. 

3701. 1’hero is no eoinp(?tition ? — ^No, there is 
no eoin])t?lition. The ( ioveminenl. assign to each 
man how nun-h in? Is to inaniifaetnrc bu’ tlie.m, 
:iiid In* maiinfaetnres aeconlingly. 

37tt2. And do they lix tlie rate at which he is 
to nmiiufaeliire ? — Yes ; that is to say the rate is 
the old cMablished rate, usually sjiiaiking ; it. 
goes on fnun year to year. 

*1703. (‘an y«»ii state wliat the rale.shave u.suiilly 
heoTi*? — riiey vary so iuii(?li that it is hardly pos- 
sible to say; but 1 laiii say, generally, they vary 
from /3 rupi'c.s to 12 or 14 rujices )»y the garec, 
which h a local nioasuri?, ecpilvalent to about four 
tons and-a-half. There arc some rates over 12 
rufices, hut. tliat is altogetlu?!* exceptional. 

3704. Mr../. B, Smith.] Is the Madras inaund 
the sumo as^ihe ( 'alcutla. maund ? — Yes ; it is the 
Indian maund. I'lic local rnauiid varies, )>ut not 
the Indian luaund. The Madras local maund is 
only 25 Ihs. 

3705. Cfuiirman,] Is that sold by the game 
wholesale to the merchants? — Yes; it is sold 
cither by the garee or by a measure, which is the 
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Sir four-lninclrcdth part of a garce. The small quan- 
T. Pyaroft, titles an* hold by the smaller measure, and the large 
K.c.d.i. quantities by ihe garce. 

.'570n. Do tho CJovernmenl take any steps to 
9 May 1871. the salt throughout the Ih'csidciicy, or 

do tho dealers c.oine to the place where it is made 
and buv it tlierc V — 'Fhc deale*rs come to the place 
where it is iintdo and buy it llierc, and sell it 
whore iboy can. There is ouc exception, that 
is u|) a river in (.!iumra: the (lovernrnent 
send the salt so as to meet the traders; they 
form a depot u[) the river for their convenience. 
That is the only exeeptloit. That depot is a few 
miles up tln^ river, tor the eonvonienec of the 
traders, and to prevent tliern from having to eome 
down to the coast. 

i»7tt7. Mr. 7. U. SniUlL.'\ Do they charge the 
sunn? jiriee to them as to tliose on tin* coast ? — 
Yes, I think tin*}' d<>; but tin* cost of transport 
a few miles nj> by water is very small. 

,‘>7(tN (^halnmni, | Is tlieie any salt (bat is 
found spontanennsly evaporated on the <‘ar(b or 
otherwi, e ? — Ves; in some parts of the, <*oas( 
wlu ri* tin* laiul is low the swamps are oeoasionally 
inundated by bigli tides; the wat(‘r is llion ])re- 
vented from returning and allowed to evajiorate, 
and that jirodnees salt. 

I>7(ith Is tliat also eolleeleil under the system 
of nion(»poly ? — Ves, that is eolleeled and hronglit 
to the piatibrms. It is very good salt, and Is 
stored in ilie same way. 

.‘J710. Is there any eonventlon under whicli 
Govm'iinient delivers a eertain <inantiiy <»r salt 
to the Fieiieh (iovonunent V — Yes ; the Kreneli 
Covernnieiit have agreed not to iiianufaeture 
aalt or opium in tin; t(‘rritorles attaeln'd to their 
settlements, on condition of the Government 
making them an annual payment of four lacs ol’ 
Sieea. rupees, about 4t),0()()/. Inhere ari* im salt 
Works in the Freiieli settlements. The British 
Government,, therefore, supplies th(*in with what 
s^l they rc(|uire]’or local eonsuinj>tlon, ami they 
tmm, on the oilier hand, are bonml not to sell it; 
belowMhe (iovernment rate. 

3711. At wlial rale is it delivered to tlie 
Fn'iield iovernment ? — At prime cost and eliarg(!S. 

3712. ( ■an yon stale what has been the growth 
of the salt manufaeture under this system? — ISot 
from the beginning oF tJie system; but 1 can 
state what has beim the increase during (ho last 
20 years. I find that in iSoO the ({uantity sold 
(the mannfactiiro varies in different years) was 
abuni dy lues of iiiannds. It continued in- 
crease to the year 186H-ti9, when it was 07 lacs 

maniids. The next }'ear it; fell off; hut 
tin* reason of that was, that the ])riee was sud- 
denly raised from I rupee 1.1 annas to 2 rupees, 
and tliat for a lime elvecked the sale. 

3713. During the 20 years that you liave 
mentioned, was there any change in the price 
of the salt ! — Yes ; in the first niiu! years of that 
series the ]>ricc remained 1 rupee jier Indian 
mauud. It then rose in 1860 to 1 rupee 2 annas. 

3714. What was the effect of tliat change on 
the sale?— The sale in the year in which the 
diange occurred was 57 lacs 08,562 maunds. In 
the next year the price was raised again from 
1 rupee 2 anuas to 1 rupee 6 annas; but there 
was an increase, the sales for that year were 
60 lacs 74,761 maunds. But I should mention 
that just about tlicu the railway came into play, 
and there were about 200 miles of it open ; 1 
allude to the Madras Kallway, which runs right 
across the continent. 


3715. Do you think that that compensated for 
the increase of sale price, by carrying it itttothb 
interior? — ! think so; because the sales con- 
tinued to increase in spite of the ri^ in price. 

3716. Can you state what quantity of salt is 
carried into tho interior now by the railway?-— 
In the hist year, that is to say 1870, there were 
17 hies 31,844 maunds carried by railway into 
the interior. 

3717. Do you suppose that that is carried now 
cheaper by railway than it was formerly? — Very 
much. The charge by the railway is a penny a 
ton i)cr mile. It certainly would have cost 4 d. 
or r>/2. to carry by bullock cart. 

.‘5718. Mr. ./. B Smi/L] That is to say, it is 
carried at one- fourth tlie price by railway? — 
Yes. 

3716. Do you recollect that a 

report was made on the salt monopoly at Madras 
in ls.>r> by a Commission apfiointed in India?— 
Yes. 

.*>720. Do you know wliothcr the Government 
took that report into their consideration? — No, 
1 do not think anytliiug was done upon that im- 
mediately. In that rejMirt Mr. IMowden rccom- 
meinh;d that an (‘xcise should be substituted for 
the. mono]>oly, and that is now being done; but 
T do not think that anytliiug \v.‘is done iininc- 
di:i.te.ly, the thing lay over for a considerable 
time. 

3721. What steps have been taken recently to 
give (*lie(;t to that ? — An Act has been passed by 
the. (b>v(‘rnor and Council of Madras, atjd ^8 
been sent to tin* Governor General, and 1 daresay 
by this time it has received his assent. 

3722. Was that .A(*t fram(‘d on the same 
footing as llu* law of Bombay ?-- Yes, much tho 
same. 

.3723. So as to assimilate the two Hystems? — 

372 1. Have you considered the probable cflcct 
of that Act? — Yes; the effect cxpeetedfrom .it 
is, that it will adapt the supjdy more nearly to 
tho (li'imind Avhen tlio jieople arc allowed to 
manufaeture themselves, and there is free trade 
in that, respect ; and also that as the salt can be 
made at eheajuu' rates than the Government buy 
it at, and will be made at those rates, the pur- 
(diaser will get the benefit of the difference. 
Then of course there is tlic general advantage of 
an excise system as against a monopoly in public 
esiimation. * 

3725. Do you think, on tho whole, that tho 
eoniin unity will lx* able to manufacture and sell 
the salt clieap(‘r than the Government did ? — 1 
think they will. 

3726. ( -an you explain why there has been so 
much delay attending the giving eflect to the 
Keport of 1850, whicli recommended that the 
inono[)oly should cease ? — No, I do not know 
that any special reason can be given, except that 
things do often liang over. There was somo 
little delay in connection with the Act, because 
the Madras Council first sent up to the Governor 
General an Act to which he objected on teohnioAl 
grounds ; there were some provisions as to How 
the compensation was to be adjudged in cose any 
was required, and to that he made some objeo- 
tions. The Act had to bo sent back to be re- 
vised, and that caused some delay. 

3727. Has it been the prootioe of the Govern* 
inent, under the present system, to keep any large 
store of salt? — They usually keen two years’ 
supply in hand ; they consider it sate to do so. 

3726. Then 
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3728. Then the new system will start with 
that two years’ supoly ? — los. 

8728, What do me Government propose to do 
with that? — I have not heard what they intend 
to do. I do not remember seeing it nientumed 
anywhere. I should mention that the excise 
system will bo introduced very gradually. It is 
to be tried in one district at a time, and so on. 

3730. So that it will take some time to be 
worked out?— Yes, to be fully dovelopd. 

3731. Then, in the meantime, will the stock be 
sold off?— The stock will be sold off The stock 
in the districts brought under the excise will be 
aold, I suppose, under some system adapted to the 
new modis of dq|ng business. I do not know 
exactly how it is to bo done. 

3782. During this reduction of stock the reve- 
nue of the current year will got the benefit of’ 
the former years in manufacturing stock ?--’Ye8, 
there will bo so much on hand already pai<l (‘or. 

3733. So that there will be an advantage* Ibi* 
the next two or three years in tlio revenue ? — 
Yes. 

3734. Which will not be oxj»cricnccd after- 
wards? — No. 

3735. Have you heard any coinplaintH as to 
the onerous character of tliis duty in Htaiio parts 
of the territory of Madras ?— No, 1 do not recol- 
lect ever having heard any complaints. 

3736. Do you know whether salt is used fV»r 
any purftoses except domestic consiiinj)tion in 
Madras? — I do not know whether it is used to a 
small degree for salting fish ; but I am under tlio 
imprdssiou that the fish are chiefiy cured by 
being dried in the sun without salt. Salt is gi ven 
to cattle occasionally. 

3737. Is it not being used for any olbor pur- 
pose, as far as you know ?— 1 do not know that it 
IS used for any other purpose, 

3738. Do you suppose that the cost of the salt 
at all affects the curing of fish?— No, I do not 
know that it does; the people cure their fish as 
they have cured it for generations, and I do.not 
know that it is influenced by that. If they used 
salt, there would be the cost of the salt and of the 
labour of rubbing it in, and they would have to 
charge more for taeir fish ; that would of course 
tell upon the consumer. 

37i39. But the expense of the salt would add 
considerably to the expense of any large industry 
offish curing, would it not? — Yes, if the fish is 
to be thoroughly cured. 

3740. Is there any trade in salt fish into the 
interior from the coast of Madras?— A great 
quantity is sent from the coast into the interior. 

3741. Have you made any inquiries as to the 
extent to which salt is consumed l)y milivc fami- 
lies of different degrees in Madras? — 1 have 
made no special inquiry, but I sec that tliere are 
very different estimates as to tlie amount that is 
used ; some putting it at a high figure, and some 
much lower. 

3742. Have formed any opinion yourself 
from any investigation as to the rate of consum])- 
tion of salt?— The miinion formed some years 
ago by the Board of Bevenue when they were in 
communication with the Salt Commissioner, Mr. 
Plowden, was, that vou might take 15 lbs. a hctul 
a year, young and old togetlier. It seems to me 
Biat that is about a fair estimate. 

3743. You mean throughout the Presidency 
of Madras?— Yes. 

3744. Is any of the salt which is sent into the 
interior carried through the Madras Presidency 
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into native stales, or into other presidencies ? — 
It is carried through the Madras provinces to the 
native states, and consumed there. The Mysore 
State, and the Hyderabad State, both receive 
large supplies of salt from^Madras. 

3745. Is any drawback allowed on the export 
to tliose states?— No, they eat our taxed salt. 

3746. Is any sent into any of the other presi- 
dencies by land? — Our Madras territory and 
the Bcngtil territory meet near the Chilka Lake, 
and the eomjdaint of the Bengal authorities is, that 
our lower priced salt comes in and interferes with 
theirs, and therefore they have estaljlishcd a pre- 
ventive establishment to keep it out. 

3747. Docs any come into any part of Bombay 
at all?— No. 

3748. Is any account kept of the salt that 
goes out of the Madras Presidency by land ? — 
No; the sales arc classed as home and inland 
sales. That originated at the time when they 
had an inland customs system under which the 
country was covered with a network of custom 
houses, and the salt had to run the gauntlet of 
them all. I'hen the traders took out passes for 
home or inland consunij>tion according as they 
meant to sell the salt within the district, or 
beyond it ; and after reaching the ]>lacc of con- 
siimption the pass was taken from them and sent 
back as a check to the salt works. That now is 
all over. The transit duties were abolished by 
Lord Jillenboroiigh in 1844, and although the 
distiiictloii remains in tlio accounts, yet it is not one 
to which much confidence can he attaclied. Peo- 
ple may sta(.e that they are going to take their salt 
inh) the district, or beyond the district, but there 
is no certainty of their doing so, and the priee is 
the same in either case. 

3748. A division of the estiniatcd quantity 
of the salt used by the number of the population 
could not give any accurate results ? — It would 
only be approximate, and could not be relied 
upon. 

3750. Do you know wh.at it comes out as -a 
mere division of that kind by the jiopulation into 
the quantify of salt? — We know our own popu- 
lation, but we do not know the population of tlic 
native states that cuiisume our salt. 

3751. Therefore no result can be arrived at? 
— No result that can be depended upon ; no 
rest! It at all, in fact. 

3752. Can you static what arc the assumed 
(timings of the lower class of the po|)ulation in 
the rural districts in the Madras l^resiclenqy ? — 
It is difficult to say. The agricnllural labourers 
are paid in grain mostly ; the quantity of grain 
has not varied, but- tJie price has varied very 
much to their benefit; prices liavc risen ver^ 
much indeed, and they get the benefit. It is 
difficult to say what arc the money earnings. I 
can put it in this way, that an unskilled labourer 
on public works, or a railway, would get cer- 
tiiinly a quarter of a l upee a day ; seven rupees 
a month, perhaps. 

3753. IS that |;jenerttl in all parts of the presi- 
dency, and the interior? — Wncre ])ublic works 
are goingon. 

3754 . jDo the Government pay ae much as 
that for unskillod labour?— Yes. 

3755. Then the charge for the salt tax does 
not fall v^ry heavy upon a family? — I do not 
think it does ; of course it falls on some more 
than on others. 

3766. You have heard no complaints, I think 
you said, from the (‘imsumers merely ? — No, 
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Sir 3757. Has there been any proposal to raise 
r. Pycrqft^ *€ duty to the standard dt JSen^ ?— No, not 
K.c.B. 1 . to the standard of Bengal. Tlie du^ was raised 
in October 1869, in consequence or applies^ 
9 May 1871 . tion from the Goverament of India, when they 
amjreliended a financial crisis. They applied to 
the Government of Madras to raise the price of 
salt, if they could do so. The Government 
assented^ and the price was raised from 1 rupee 
11 annas to 2 rupees. 

8768. But there has been no proposal to bring 
it up to the higher standard ? — There has been a 
proi)Osal, T think, by the Government of India, 
or of Bengal ; but not on the nart of the Govern- 
ment of Madras ; they have always opposed it. 

3759. Mr. J. B. SmithJ\ Did that increase 
cause any dissatisfaction among the consumers ? 
— I do not know that it did ; but I was not in 
India at the time. 

3760. Chairman.’] Can you explain why the 

n le of Madras are less able than the people 
engal to pay the higher rate of duly ? — I 
have never been employed in Bengal, therefore, 
1 can only fq)cak generally; but there are, I 
thinkj some considerations which would tend to 
show that the Bengal ryot is able to bear a higher 
rate of tax than the Madras ryot. 

3761. Will you explain those considerations? 
—In the first place, 1 think I may say that the 
soil of Bengal is better, on the whole, than that 
of Madras. The climate js also better, that is, 
the n\infall is much more certain. 1 believe the 
rainfall in Bengal rarely fails; but in many 
districts of the Madras Presidency it is very 
precarious. Then in Mndras, with the exception 
of Malabar and Canara, which, in their climate, 
as regards rain, resemble the Bengal Presidency, 
all crops that require much water have to be 
grown under artificial irrigation ; they have to be 
irrigated from tanks and channels, and wells. 
Another reason is, that I believe the land assess- 
ment in Bengal is lower than that of Madras, 
and that food grain, generally, is cheaper there. 
A further reason is this : As I gather from a 
witness, who was examined here, the cost of 
transport did not, in his opinion, add much to the 
price of the salt in Bengal. Now, the cost of 
transport in Madras, before the railway was 
introduced, was very heavy indeed, and added 
very much to the cost of salt. From all those 
causes combined, I am led to think that prtmn. 
fade the Bengal ryot may be able to f>ay more 
thaiv the Madras one. 

3762. Does the salt deteriorate much in quality 
on passing into the interior?— I think not. The 
Board of He venue, some years ago, got samples 
of salt from 22 villages in the Cuudapah district, 
an inland district, and had it analysed by the 
professor of clujmistry at Madras, and he re- 
ported that there was only three per cent, of 
impurities. 

3763. Sir C, Winfjfield.] You said that you 
tliought there were conBidcrations that would 
make one think that the Bengal ryot was better 
off than the Madras lyot, and therefore, was 
better able to j)ay a high duty on salt? — Yes. 

3764. But it IB held by a great many people 
that the peasantry, the cultivatois of the land, 
where the ryot waree system prevails, as in 
Madras, arc better off than where the.xctnindaree 
system prevails, as in Bengal ?— I do not know 
what the position of the tenant of the zemindar 
is in that resncct. I merely stated what seemed 
to me to be the natural advantages. 


3765. The Madras culdyatorof the soil is a 
freeholder? — Yes. 

3766. In Bengal he is merely a tenant under 
the prqirietor; the Madras cultivator ought, 
therefore, to be a wealthier man than the Bengal 
cultivator, ought he not ? — ^That I think would 
depend upon what he pays for his land, what 
profit he gets out of Iiis land. I do not know 
upon what terms the ryots in Bengal are towards 
the zemindars. 

3767. A great proportion are temnts-at-will, 

and therefore pay a rack rent, do they not? — I 
was under the impression that Sir Frederick 
Halliday admitted that the assessment^was lower 
in Bengal. ^ 

3768. But the proprietor, the zemindar, gets 
the benefit of the low rate of assessment; the 
tenant does not ? — ^Well, I know nothing about 
the Bengal Presidency ; hut, of course, if it is 
not so, if the Bengal ryot does not hold his land 
on such favourable terms as the Madras ryot, 
that alters the case. 

3769. But you are of opinion that the duty 
should not be raised higher in Madras? — No ; I 
do not say that. It has been raised the other 
day, as 1 mentioned, from 1 rupee 11 annas to 
2 rupees, that is, 5 annas. I think that the 
effect of that should be watched, and that the 
action of (Tovemment should be tentative ; and 
if it appears that the ryot can pay that as well, 
without suffering at all, without any decrease of 
consumption, or any disadvantage of that sort, 
I do not see why he should not even pay more. 

3770. Mr. Hirley.] Are you of opinion that 
the excise system tor collecting the revenue is 
better than the old system of monopoly, that it 
works more advantageously both to the Govern- 
ment and to the people of Madras ?— I do not 
know that there is very much difference, but I 
think, on the whole, that the excise system is 
the better of tlie two. It adapts the siipply more 
closely to the demand, and if the salt, as sup- 
posed, can be munufactured at a less rate, the 
ryot will get the benefit. 

3771. At any rate, it leaves more scope for 
the exertions of the individual trader?— No 
doubt. 

3772. Which is the more costly in collec- 
tion? — Tluiy are much about the same. Per- 
haps the G<jvcrnincut will hardly get as much 
on equal quantities under the excise as under 
the other, but there is not much difference. 

3773. Perhaps the production and consump- 
tion may be greater? — It may. 

3774. There will be more inducement to press 
sale, will there not? — Yes; the manufacturer 
will be induced to consult the convenience of 
the consumer. 

3775. Chairman.] Can you state what the 

difference of the cost to the Government of the 
salt was in different parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency ? — What the Government pay for it to the 
manufacturers I mentioned, is within the limits of 
5 rupees to about 12. ^ 

3776. Were those different prices for different 
parts of the pnesidenoy ?-r— Yes, diffbrent in diffe- 
rent districts or different sets of works. As a 
rule the prices in the northern division of the 
presidency were lower than those of the south. 

3777. Whore the Government r»id 12 rupees 
instead of 5, they deducted the oifibrence trom 
the supposed rate of duty, so riiat there would 
be a uniform price and rate of sales to the public 
under the monopoly system, I presume, or did 

they 
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they add the extra rupees ?— When the Govern- 
ment had to pay 12 rupees a garce for their salt, 
and to sell It at the saine, they realised less 
profit. 

3778. The efiect of the nystein was that the 
Government, out of what wsis ])ropt riy revenue, 
Yfm subsidising the manufacture in one part of 
the Presidency, to make it e(jual to the nmnu- 
facture in the other parts? — They gave advan- 
tages to the manufacturers in soiiie parts over 
athcTB, and for that the people had to puy. 

377^ The Government, in lact, confounded 
that what was properly reveniu! with tin? cost of 
manufacturo to that extent?- -Yes. 

3780. Sir. Bir/e^.'] You spoke of tlie enhanee- 
meniof cost by the tnuispori an<l cost of carriage ; 
have y«u any facts with regard to that wliicli you 
can give us; can you tell us how mindi the <‘oat 
of unit has been raised to the cont-uiner by iho 
great cost of itdand carriage in riMuote districts? 
~If you mean by the old system of carts, it was 
reckoned by the Board of Revenue, wlicii they 
were in coimnunicatlon with the Salt Ciuninis- 
fiioncr, that a garee of salt rose in price out* 
rujKje for every mile it was taken. That would 
include the cost of carriage and the dealers' profit. 

3781. It was tolerably uniform throughout the 
Prphideiicy, 1 suppose? — JVeity well. 

3782. Mr. Fifwcctt] What would the pri(‘e of 
Bait be per maniul on tlie average in Madras, suji* 
poBC the duty was entindy removed and it was 
absolutely free ? -1 suppose it might be s(dd llu.'u 
for something under two annas a maund. 

3783. That is an eighth of a rupee j)er maund? 
--Yes. 

3784. And tliciT. is a tax of two rupees a 
maund now, Is there not? — The pres(‘nt price of 
it| which includes the tax, is two rupees a maund. 

3785. .So that the tax at the prl^se^t moiucut 
represents an excise duty of 1,700 per npoii 
the value of the article? — The excise duty will 
be fixed at I rupee 13 annas. 

3780. But! want to get this out distinctly; 
you say that if there was no excise duty, and salt 
was produced juTfectly free, it would be sold at 
2 annas per luauud, that is the eighlli of arii])ee ; 
it is now sold at two rnpi es a maund ? — Yes. 

8787. Therefore, owing t<» the duty, tlu? price 
is increased ItJ fold, in other words, the duty re- 
presents a duty of 1,300 per cent, upon the value 
of the article ? — Yes, that wouhl be about the 
proportion. 

3788. Can you tell me how much the duty 
realizes in Madras to the revenue ?—*! can give 
you the revenue for the last year which we have 
returned, that is 1869-70. 

3789. That is after the duty had been increased? 
— ^Partly so; it was increased for about half the 
year, xhe gross revenue then was 1, 134,730 /. 

3700. Wbttt was the revenue the year before ? 
— The gross revenue of the year before was 
1,107,041/. 

3791. So that you increased the <luiy by 20 
per cent., did you not? — Twenty per cent. 

; 3792. And you say that you realized a half of 
that iu the year? — Yes. 

3793* Therefore your revenue ought to have 
increased by 10 per cent. ?— The enhancement of 
prioe was introduced suddenly, and it had the 
effect of diminishing the sale fora time; it checked 
'ttie sales* If the sales had continued at the same 
Mtei of course the revenue would have been 
larger. 

8794. But the point is this: the duty was 
0.69, 


raised 20 per cent. ; you realized a hall’ of that, 
according to your own estimate, within the year^ 
thenTore you may virtually say that for that year 
there was an increase of duty of 10 per emit. ; 
but the increased revenue wdiich you obtained, 
aceordijig to your own figures, does not repre^sout 
an increase of o per cent., do(‘s it? — I have not 
calculated it. 

379.*). Will you just com])}irc them ii* you 
please? — 1 think 1 iiiidcrstand what you mean, 
that the roviuiue did not rise us it should have 
risen, or in proportion to llie cnhancirnK'ut of 
duty. No, iidid not. because the introdnetion 
of the higher rate suddenly had the elVeel fora 
time of checking th(‘ sales. 

379fi. But will you kindly tell me, if you 
please, what was the increase of revenue ; you 
liave the figures before you ? — dlirerence 
belw'Otm the I wo V(\-irs is the diflereuce between 
1,101,730/. and 1 JOT, on /. 

3797. It represents an luerease of 5^ per cent., 
does it not?— Yes. 

.379H. Therefon; you ought to have realised, if 
yon had not eliecked the sales, an increase of 10 
per (!en(. of revenue, but y<»n only realised an 
increase of .‘VJ per ctait. ? -Yes ; hut it is 
ed that the enhancement of price will show^ itself 
in tluj following year, il* the pi'ople can stand it. 

3799. Chairman. ] W as it in full operation 

throughout the wdiole of that year? — No, only 
half the ycair. , 

3800. Mr. Fawrrft.] You increased the <lutics 
by 20 per cent. ; that was in operation for half a 
year, therefore, you virtually hud an increase of 
duty of 10 ])er cent. o])erating throughout the 
y(5ur, and that ought to have realised, if it had 
not cheeked the sales, an increase i)l* revcmie of 
10 ])er <*ent., but you only realised an inercase. of 
5i per cent. ; is not thendbre tlic conclusion 
obvious that the increase of duty afl'ccled the 
consumption? — No doubt it aifected tlie con- 
sumption for the remainder of the year. It is 
mentioned in the n!port of the Board of R(i\i;mic 
when s(?ndingnp the stateiiuuits that the sales fell 
off by 8 per eent. 

3801. Therefore you may coiiehide generally, 
ami it has heeii corroborated by j>n*vious experi- 
ence, that as yon raise tlie duty you afii ct the 
consumption ? — Von afiect the C(>nsijin])tioii im- 
mediately ; it is eheeked for the time, but it may 
iiicreast* afterw.ards, ajul has increased iifterw ards 
on previous occasions. The Madrius sales have 
largely increased, iu s]»itc of the gradual ^incre- 
ment of tlie tiuty or pric.(f. 

3802. Can you give us any idea of the cost of 
collecting this revenue of 1J(M),0()0/, ? — In the 
GovtfrmiiCJit of India financial uceouiits you will 
find il stated that the charges, incJuiling tln^ cost 
of salt , are 12*145 per eent., excluding the. cost of 
the salt, it is only 2 774 per cent. 

3803. So that tlie. real (‘ost of collectioa is only 
2*774 ]»er cent. ?— Yes. 

.3804. Should you as a inatter of general policy 
think it would be advisable to raise the suit 
duties? — I do not sec any objection to raifiing 
them, provided you are eortaiii that they do not 
injuriously afiect consunifitioii. 3'hat ought to be 
carefully watched. 

3805. You do not think that a duty of 1,600 
per cent, gn the value of the article is too heavy 
a duty to be increased ? — That would depend on 
what the effect is. If the effect were not found 
burdensome, I do not sec but that it might be 
increased. 


Sir 

r. Pycro/l, 
K.C.8.I. 
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Sir 3806. T have no doubt that mnco j’our return it is carried by sea^ thereby affectlu^ its weight 

T. to England you have carefully read intelligence very greatly ?— -I suppose it docs, but that is a 

K.c.a,i. { Iiavc you nut seen in the k»cal pajiers matter which concerns only the shipper ; in fact, 

and other eoinmiinications from India, repeated the Govcrnuicnt sell him the salt, and ho takes 
p May 1871, gtat enu nl s made of very grave eomjilaints coming the risk of the market. He pays them the duty 
from tlio p(M»ple of India in (‘onseciuencc of the in Calcutta, and takes the ristt of thomarketand 
j)olifvol*the rate of the duty on salt? — No, 1 do what lie can get. 

not think so. 1 have seen comjjlaints about the 3821. People arc not 'Supposed to suffer in 
im.'ome tax and other taxes, and very often when any jiart of Madras from an insufficient supply 
those eompluints are made (‘very thing is thrown of salt? — I do not think they are. 
into them, but I do not recollect any special com- 3822. lint you said that the expense of trans- 
plaint about salt. port was heavier in Madras than it seems to be 

3807. Mr. 1)iclun,\(mJ\ Tliero arc one or two 111 llengal ? — Yes; but then, on the other band, 

maritime native states, I think, (U)nnected Avith the Bengal j>e()|>lc pay much more for their 
Madras ? - - Yes, tliere arc Yravnnccu’c andCoehin. salt. 

3808. And do they uuniufactiirc salt ? --They 3823. A former witness said that, regarding 
do. Travancore, the l.ai'ger and more im]H)rtant the salt lax as a jioll tax, he did not sop why, 

. state of till* two, maiiiifac-lurcs salt, and imports other things l)eing equal, it should not be made 
salt from Bombay. e(|iialised over India; I suppose the fact is, that 

3809. Do lli(‘y im|)ort it into Madras ? — Not other things are not equal, and that you can 

from Travaiicor(‘, but from Cochin ; some comes scareely argue from one part of India to another? 
across iln‘ frontier. — T endeavoured to sluiw some respects in which 

3810. lias TraA'ancdj'o only (‘iiougli for its tilings are not equal, 1 may have been under a 

own c(msum|)tion ? — Yes. misa[q>r(;hension as to one of them, the pressure 

381 1. Is then; any duly on salt imported from of the assessment, but as to bow far 1 am right 

Cochin to iMadras?-’ -There; is an arr:ing(*ment in tin* others I do not know. Still, I think that 
between the (\)chin and the Madras (jri»vcrn- circinnslaiiees shonhl be taken into consideration 
ments that they shall charge much the. same for in a matter oi’ that kind. 

their salt, and therefore there is not mueli that' 3824. JMr. Uvnch,\ Nor instatico, the ]K;rma- 
comes ill. iient settlement existing in Bengal would justify 

3812. I hcn; is no arrangement at all with the autliorities^tlierc in h'vying rntli(?r a heavier 

Travancore? — No; Travancore is slmt off from salt tax, jierhaps, to make up for the want of 

the Bril isli territories by a wall of ghats, in fact ; raising the laud revenue from tiino to time? 
and besides, the ])rie(; in Travan(?ore is the saiiu; — Well, as 1 umliu’stand, the ryots of the ;ceiniu- 

us if is in the Madras territories, and there is no dars are very heavily rented; and if so, they 

indiiecmcnt to export it. could not afford to jiay more for their salt : but 

381.3, Was there ever a manufacture of salt in I am not acquainted Avith Bengal. 

Poiulioherry ? — A great many years ago there 382;3. 1dio land revenue of Bengal has not 
Avas a iiianullicture tliere, but it Avas given nj) in increased as it has in other parts of India? — It 
consequema; of the arrange ment entcired into cannot increase, beeause it is lied doAvn by the 
between the French and the British Govern- permanent settlement. 

ments. 3826. Does imieli illicit traffic in salt prevail 

3814. 1'liat Avas on the pavineiit or4t),00()/. a in Madras? — There Avas a good deal; but lat- 
year? — Yes ; four lacs of Sicca riqices, about terly the eslablisbinchts have been roAised, jmt 
40,000/. now. on a better fooling, and tin; servants better paid ; 

38 Jo, Sir 7/ JVffhhrhiirn,] Do you consider and in most distrie,ls there is a deputy coll (.‘Ctor, 
that an e(|nalisatioii o,l' the .salt tax tliroiigliout a well-paid native, whose special charge it is to 
India Avould enable you tn dispense witii the look after the salt. I lliink that these arrange- 
customs’ line between Iliuilu.stan and the lesser ments liave laid the effect of cheeking smuggling, 
Presidencies ? -Wo have no customs’ line ; it is but no doubt some goes on still. The salt pans 
in the oilier I’resideneies. are in an exposed situation, and the induce- 

3816. But do you think it Avoiild enable the merit to smuggle it is great, so that there must 
Govermnenl qf India to disjiense Avith the cus- be some smuggling. 

tome’ fine il* tlie salt t;ix were 0(jualised ? — lam 3827- (.-an salt bo manufactured in Madras 

not acquainted with the cireumstanees. Prinni or imported at less price? — On the Coromandel 
7bc/c, I sliould say it Avoiild, hut 1 have noknoAV- coast it must be manufactured; it could not bo 
ledge ol‘ that pari; of the country. imported except at a loss. Imported salt could 

3817. D it invarialdy the custom to Aveigh tire not compete Avith the native manufacture, which 

salt, or IS it measured ? — All salt sold for Inland is made very cheap. 

or home ronsuinption is in<;asured. If it is sold 3828. Mr. Ihirhu/J] Is it found that a rise in 

for cx])(»rt by sea they Aveigli it. the rate of duty increases smuggling in salt?—!, 

3818. And Avhat is the reason for that differ- do not know that it does. I do not think that 
cnce ? — The native Iceling is in favour of mcasur- that Avould make much difference. 

ing. They sell by the measure in their oAvn 3829. So that loAVcring the rate of duty Avould 
bazaars, and they prefer measuring. not put an end to smuggling? — No, not unless 

3819. But it is excessively uncertain as to it went very low^ indeed. 

quantity ; by a slight difference in the method of 3830. Mr. t/." IL Smitlu^ You attach great 

measuring you may greatly vary the apparent importance to the lowering of the rate of carriage 

amount? — Yes, by a sleight-of-hand a^nan can of salt in consequence of the establislimetit of 
make some difference in the measurement, but it ’ railways?— Yes. 

is seldom made to the disadvantage of* the pur- 3831. I think you say that it costs abputf 
chaser. 1 rupee ner garco per mue to carry salt on thb 

3820. Does not salt absorb a great amount of backs of bullocks? — In bullock carts. 

^ moisture in certain seasons of the year, and when 3832. On the opening of the Madras Bailwajr 

of 
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of 200 miles you have got it carried at Id. a ton 
a mile?— Yes. 

^ 383.H. That would be equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of the salt duty to one-half, would it not, or 
thereabouts? — The price of salt remains the 
same, but tlie expenses decrease very much. 

3834, That would bo equivalent to a reduction 
of the duty by one-half? — It would decrease the 
priceiu proportion to tliedecrcasefl cost of cari iagc. 

8835. And that w<*ulJ bo equivalent to re- 
ducing the duty? — Yes, it would be the same 
thing to the consumer. 

8838, His salt would cost so much less ; but if 
you were to put duty ujjon it* of one-half more, 
ne would be in just as good a condititm owing 
to the oj>ening of the railway, as l»e was 
before? — Yes, it the* two were made to vary in- 
versely with each other, he would. ^ 

3837. Do you know whether Madras sjipjilies 
tlie Central IVovinces w*ith any salt? — I do not 
know whether it goes to the Central rrovijices. 

I should imagine thaTf. now, at all events, ns they 
have a rmltvay up to Nagporc, it must go from 
Bombay by rail. 

3838. You do not know whether it goes up tin* 
Godavery ? — It is anticipated that there will he 
a large quantity of suit sent up the Godaverv 
when the Goduvery works are complcK-d, but I 
do not think they are ojicncd to that extent : 

I do not think that any salt wortli naming luih 
boon sent up yet; but it is one, of the great 
recomimmdatioiifj of the sclieme, that it will semi 
salt into the Central Troviiu'cs by w'aler rarriagt?. 

3839. if it be one of the great advantages ot' 
the opening of the railway that salt can lx* carried 
for Irf. a ton a mile, instead of its preseiit (*xor- 
bitant price, would it not bo a nincli greatej' ad- 
vantage still if they conld curry it for a dartiu’ig 
a ton a mile by the river?— No doubt. That of 
course itivi)l ves tlic solicino itself, and its leaslbility , 
if it could be cflectcd. Theii jou huv(‘ to put 
against that the interest of the nion<*y f(»r tjpening 
the Oodavery. It is nut the mere cost of carry- 
ing it by tlie riAcr, but you would Ija\ c lu add to 
that the interest on the sum exposided tor making 
the river navigable. 

3840. But without going into that quc.stion, 
there can be no doubt that if any means could l>c 
devised by which n river could lairry the salt at a 
farthing a ton a mile it would b.c an cnorinouH 
advantiigc to the eonsiimcrsa>f salt? — An immense 
advantage, 

3841. Mr, Is there any iinportali<m 

of foreign salt into Madras?-— Nf», no for(*,ign 
salt; you do not of course alln<h^ to Bouibay 
salt ? . ' 

3842. No; 1 mean Cheshire? - No. There 
w^as an attempt to import it on one (Krensiun; a 
cargo was brought to Madras, but at that time 
the duty was prohibitory : it was three nijicesj a 
maund. By some moans, 1 do not know how, 
the Bengal duty, 1 fancy, crept into the Madras 
Act, and as it was not supposed Kiiglisli salt, 
could ever be imported into Madras with a profit 
the thing was uM noticed ; auyliow-, the duty 
then was three rupees a maund. When the cap- 
tun came into the roads he found liow theHhiug 
stood, and he was not able to land liis salt or to * 
keep it on board, as he had another cargo to take 
in, and he then applied to Government, and G<> 
ventmout on that occasion took his salt • oft' Iiis 
hands at something more than they were accus- 
tomed to give to their own manufacturers. The 
salt was landed^ but people got it into their heads 
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that it had been umnufaetured in such a way as to 
affect their caste, and they would not buy it, and 
the result was thattlic Government, after keeping it 
fpr a long time, made it ovtu* to the Comiijissanat 
for suppl ing the Kurupoan troops. 

3843. >Vhat is now the import duty? — Now 
the import <hily i^ to be on the same footing as 
the excise duly., 1 ruix-e 13 annas. 

3844. Tlicrc will be no possibilijy of I'oreigti 
competition? Gnless a man can import his salt 
with all charges at 2 nr 3 annas a inannd, that 
'W'lll he 9 a\ a ion, I do not stie any poK.'"il)ilily of it. 

3845. Madras is able to manufacture .-alt nut 
ordy for its own consumption, but also fur tiie 
interim* besides? — The mamifaetiire might l)0 
cxteiuItMl enormously ; as it is, there is a (‘onsider- 
,able traffic in sultfnun Madras to Caleuttn. 

384(5. Since the abolition of the monopoly " 
eystem, that has been extended, 1ms it not? — 
The monopoly system 1 as not been iibnli.vlied in 
Madras, ‘but in (’alcii^la Madras salt comes into 
competition with other .sdt ; for Instanec, English 
salt and Bombay salt, tlu‘y are all on an equal 
footing, they pay the import duty and get their 
own nmrkot. 

3847. Mr. /b*/7c//.] What is the qunliiy <*f lliat 
salt as compared with the (lieshiie salt? I do 
not know, cheinieallY S]>e:iking. 

3848. But is it as palat cable ; waadd it be as 
palateable to Eurojicans V - It is what linrojK'jins 
eat all over the Eref-ideney ; tlu'y have no (»ther. 

3849. If they have no otlnn*, tliey cut th»4 of 
course; hut if they had Cheshire salt, vvixild it 
be [ireferred? — On llx* iieeaHioii referreil to, when 
this Cheshire salt was imjiorted, 1 hoiight a small 
quantity for my own use; 1 do iu>t know that 

.1 found any difference. 

3850. ( hairwftir.] Can yon Imnd in a table, 
showing the production and duty on salt i'or the 
period which yjou have mentioned ? - Yes.— ( Vide 
Ajipendix. ) 

3851. Mr. (iraut H^tve you hajqx'Ued 

to hear, ((uit.e, r('eenll>, of any iinjxotatiojj of 
Cheshire suit into JMadraS ? — 1 have heard that a 
manufai-lurer is .ending out, or has sent out, a 
(liiantity of salt to Madras for sale. 

3852. And the (Jovtuaiment have given (;very 
faellity f(»r tlie tr> iiig of the experiment ; 1 nnih.-r- 
sland they have gpcii a building for Httn*ing the 
salt, and every jiossilde moans ft»r Irving the 
ex]»eriuieut fairly, have tluiy not ?-“ Yes. 

3853. ( hairmttJtJ] In the accvmnts fnr the 
Madr;is Pn*sidency for 18(59-70, there is ai> item 
for excise on spirits and drugs” of 570,000/,, 
wluil are the sonnies of rove jmc jn'odueing that 
570,000/. y—Jl jiroeeeds from the sale of the 
exelusive privilege of soHing and nmnufa<:turing 
spiritiioiis and fermented liquors in the in‘o\iiiccs. 
The abkari in Madras does not apply lodrngs,i5ueh 
as ganjah and bhang ; .there is no excise on them, 
and no iiitcrfereuee with them; but the abkari 
revenue' is thus realised in the provinces. The 
exclusive privilege is routed by distriets nsmdly, 
sometimes for one year, but souietimos for more ; 
in fact, it is at present under a three years' hxiso. 
E'anns are put up to public auction, anci knocked 
dovrn to the highest bidder. lie arranges with 
his sub-contractors, and they establish shops, at 
which spipits and fermented liquors are sold. 
The spirituiuis licjuor in the provinces is eouutry 
arrack, made of rice, and flavoured with spices 
and some bark of trees, and so forth. The fer- 
mented liquor8..arc toddy from the cocoa nut on 
the western coast, and from the palymira tree, or 
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Sir from the <late tree, on the/jaetern coaet; that is That is a separate concern ^ that is in tJie hands 
T. Pyerf^ft^ -the system in the provinces, of the conamisaariat^ ti^at is the military abkari. 

K.c B.i. Docs the Government own anjl^of the 3868, That is not bought at; these farm dis* 

factories in which the spirit is made, or do they tilleries then?— ^No; the commissariat are Sup- 
() May 1871. iielong to the farmers ? — In all the provinces the plied .with liquor for the canteens and other 
fanners distil for tlielnsclves in their own dis- places from the head quarters at Madras, 
tilleries, but at Madras the Govcnimeut have a 8860. How docs the Government regulate the 
distillery for country arrack, from ^yluch they selection of the places at which the sale is to 
supply tliOk Madras vendors, and the town of take place; is \t on the application of the m- 

M auras. liabitants to have a place established, or on what 

3855. Is there any limit on tlic,i)rice to be primjipfe do they fix the site of the retail shojw ? 

charged for the spirits I)y the iarincr in country —They are fixed according to %^hcre the depiand 

districts? — It is made a condition in the renter’s is likely to be. Practically, I imagine, they are 
lease that he eluill not charge loss than a certain wliere 'they have been for a groat many years 
rate. past. Only when from circumstances it seems 

385G. But is a maximum charge imposed, or likely that a demand will spring up in any par- 
is he at liberty to charge as much as he pleasesi?.^ tieulav quarter, application is made, and that is 
— He niiiy charge as much as he pleases; the' inserted ns one of the shops, 
object is to prevent people getting it too chenj). 3870. But is it done entirely at the discretion 

3857. Does the Government lake any stop to of the collector or officer of the revenue ? — Yes : 

examine tlie shops at w^iich he sells; or is he he reports everything tp the Board of Revenue; 
j>crfeotly tVot^ iii that resj)cct ? — Ko, the sites for but unless it so liajqicns thSt one member the 
the shops arc all laid dowm in the lease, and lui Board of Revenue is intimately acmihinted with 
cannot establish any except in those plaecH with* the district, practically it is nuicn left to the 
out further jiermissiou from the collcetor. collcelor himself. 

3858. The number of shops is defined? — Yes, .3871. Is the spirit uniformly manufactured 

the number of shops is defined, and their locale within the district, or are there any larger manu* 
is defined. facliirers wliich sufiply the difierent diatrictfi? — 

385y. The village is defined, hut not tlie par- N(i ; it is made within the ‘district gonefally. 1 
ticular house, T suppose ? — Ko,. not the parthuilar know an instance in which the manufacturer wa«» 
liousc. . . a Knropcan owming.Iarge sugar works, and dis- 

:»8r)0. With these elomvuts before them, peo- tilling large quantities of rum, and he took the 
2)lc are invited to compete for the lease? — Y'cs. ‘ rent of the district for the purpose of soiling his 

.3801. 1 b there much comiiotilion? — Souictimes liquor, making it take the . place of arrOok, 
very brisk eoinpetition. In fact, it seems to be Whether he siippKod other rentersrin the adjoin* 
the impreBsi<»n iluit the conqietition last year was iiig <listrict I do not know, but I do not suppose 
carried too far, and that the renters will s.ufter iri he did. 

eonse<|uoucc. ' .3872." There is no obligation ou the farmer to 

3802. What is found to ho the rcsiiR of the manufacture liis own sjnrit, I presume; or is 
eonqietilion in arriving at the price; on what there any restriotron on the transit of spirit about 
j>rinci]»lo do they bid?— -I Rujq)o.se they know the Dresidency ?— He might import his spirit 
what have been the results of jirevious years, from a distance, but it would be under precau* 
and they sjicculatc what it will be, and take into lions, so iliat it should nOt be tapped on the way, 
aocoiuit any (‘ircumslanees of increase, such as that it should not interfere with the renter 
jniblic works coming in tliat direction wdien the through whose farm it came, 
fabourersaud navvies arc likely to drink, and cii- .3873. Hut would the excise officer interpose, 
cumstanccK of that sort. ^ for the purpofee of wmtehing nliy such movement? 

.3803, (’an you giv^j us any information as^to — T do not know that it ever hnpjiens, but sup* 
the g(*m\ral results of tlio price per liead of llic posing it did liajipen tlmt a jiarty got liquhr from 
popuialion' or othenvise ? — Taking i his revenue, Madras for tlic supply of his larin, in place of 
570,022/., that distributed over a population ot .maniifacturiqg it himseir, the liquor would bo 
twenty-six and a-half millions, which it was by carefully watelyed^in transit, so that it was not 
the lust censha of 1867, amountti lo .5 r/, ahead; , sold in transit to *thc detriment of the farmer 
but if you deduct from that 120,719/. ft>r the through wJiose farpi it came. 

Madras town and the adjacent district, where, of 387*1. Can you statd whether the revenue 
course, the eonsumiition is per head much from tins source has irtercased ? — It hae increased, 
greater, it will e«mie out about 4^/. a bead for the 1 have got five years here; in 1865*66 it was, in 
rest of ihe Presidency, round nujnbers, 414,000/., then 427,000/,, then 

3804. Is it found that iiv the sums received 500,000 /., then 490,000/., a slight falling off, and 
from the diftbreiit districts, that average )>ricc is now 570,000 /., and that will be the demand for 
obtained, or docs it vary very much in each dis- three- years, for tl:c farm is rented foy three years, 
trict ? — It varies in the dltrerent. districts. 1 This incduclcs the Madras town sales, which are 
have not inatlo a calculation, but the prices x)b- conducted on ratlier^a difierent principle, 
tained for the farms in the different districts vary, 3875. Will you explain the principle in the 
and not always, I imagine, according to tiic town of Madras?— In the toWn of Madras the 
population. ^ 8hop.s are lented separately ; there is no rentd 

3865. Has any inquiry been made to. know^ for the Avliole town, but each shop sepafately ; 

why tliotre variations fake idaco, atul wliat the and in Madras the Government have their 6w:n 
cause of them is ?— I am not aware that there distillery, and all the native sjiirit is supplied 
has. from that. The shops in Madras also sell the 

3866. Is it from their being large and mprc » Colutnbo or Ceylon arrack, and that is imposed 

active towns? — That would influence jt, of liy the GovemmentJ.to Madras, and siippued to 
course. - the retail dealers, * 

3867. Docs that include the supjply of the 3876. Can you explain on what principle 
sjiirit to the troops, or is that entirely separate?— the Government sells the arrack of the Presi- 
dency 
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(lency with regard to the i?evenue ? — The regu- 
lation prohibits their making a profit of more 
than 3 J rupees a gallon ; nothing more than that. 

3877. Then they add that to the cost of manu- 
facture to the Government — Yes, m the case of 
country liquor. 

8878, But in the case of liquor* sold in the 
town, how do they fix the rate at which it is to 
be sold from the distillery to the retailers ; is it 
by adding the rupees to the cost to the 
Government ?— Yes ; the 3^ rupees is the maxi- 
mum that they can charge. I do not know liiat 
they always cliarge so much, but whiatever it is 
it is added to the cost of production. 

8879. Do they sell it at an upset price?— No, 
they do not sell the liquor at an upset price; they 
sell the shops. 

3880. How do they fix \Yherc the sliops aro to 
be established in the town ?— By consldcratiun 
of where tliey are most wanted, and jjolicc <;on- 
siderations where they will be lao.d. ofhjctually 
watched, and considerations of that kind. 

3881fc Is that done by the Board of Revenue, 
or by the police magistrate? — They both 
bine. The collector for the town of Madras 
lias only revenue functions: the police and the 
magisterial authority arc in other hands, so tlij\t 
the Commissioners of j»oIice grants his license for 
the shops as well as the collector, mid he would 
have a veto in case of anything objectionable. 

3882. And are they sold by auction, or b<»w 
is (he price fixed for the retail licenses? — I'hc 
shops arc sold by auction. 

3883. But does the house belong to (loveni- 
ment, or how is the house fixed ? — JSV), the 
does not belong to the Government; the nnin 
finds his own shop as he can, like public-hoii co- 
here. 

3884. Then do you mean liiat the fmetion 
takes place first, without reference to the shop at 
which the retail is to be carried on? - No, it 
known where the simp will bo, and tlien the 
privilege of selling liquor at that jdace is sold. 

3885. But how can it be known where tlie 
particular shop is to be ? — The particular sliop 
IS sold; that is to say, an oftcr is invited for a 
shop, which probably has been cslablitibed a grout 
many years, situated in such a jiluei^ 

3886. Then, if the (Tovernment not the 
landlord of that shop, how can they sell by 
auction the right of retailing in the simp ?— I'lio 
man himself makes his own arraugement there; 
if ho cannot got the shop, he will get some other 
shop near it. I do not know that it is always 
exactly the same shop or house ; but the renter 
settles tliat himself. 

3887. What is sold is the right to sell it. at a 
shop in a particular locality ?— i cs. 

■3888. But not at any one given shop? — 1 
think the shop itself is prescribed ; 1 am hot sure 
wdiother the actual locality or street is fixed, 
but I think the locality is settled as nearly as 
possible. 

3889. What 1 want you to explain is, how 
there can be any competition m selling the shop 
when nobody can get the shop except one 
person? — If he cannot get the shop, he gets 
some place near; he arranges for that. 

3890. Do you know practically yourself 
whetlior there is a considerable competition for 
the right of retailing in the town of Madras?— 
I liave never had very much to do with it ; but 
1 tiiiak there is competition. 

3891. Do you know whether the price of a 
0.69. 
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shop boars any particular relation to the luiinbcr ^ 
of the inhabitants, or how it is arrived at ; how T. 
it is estimated? — It is estimated by what the a.csi 
party chosos to give for it. . ^ “"m - 

3892. But upon what basis do they conuictc ; ' 

is it upon their knowledge of ihc profits of pre- 
vious years in the shop ? — Yes, 1 imagine so. 

3893. Can you state wluit projiortion it results 
in of revenue per head of the jiopululion in the 
town of Madras? — 1 have got the figures ; l)nt I 
have not worked them out. Tiuj jiopulatioii of 
the Madras town and suburbs, and the district 
round, which is all clubbed together in the 
account which I liave got from The Board of 
Revenue, is 1,274,000/., and tliey pay 126,719/. 

.3894. Js that apart from the profits of the 
Government distillery; is that paid for the sale 
<»f licenses? — That is for both; that is all ihal 
the Government get for the abkari, in {jm.I, of 
Madras and its suburbs, and the inclosing 
diotrict. 

38.9, i. You cannot state lu)W much is obtained 
from the distillery, and h(»w much from the shojis? 

— Nf>; 1 cannot tell that. 

.3S9f). Do you know what the (‘fiect of this 
system is upon the pojnilation of* Madr!l^ in the 
town and country, in stimulating the drinking of 
sj»irlts? — No; 1 do not kiiiw that it 1ms any par- 
ticular eflect one way or the other. Of course 
the renter will sell his liquor if lie can, but the 
(iovenunent has conqdelo control over liim ; he 
i bound down Ptrietly by the terms of his llfni^e 
ami he is subject to heavy penalties if be violali's 
them. 

3897. But (loos he take any mean^ to stimulate 
the people to drink? — 1 do not know any special 
means. 

.3898. Is drinking carried on to any I'xt.imt 
upon his premises ; does lie deliver out his sjarils 
to he drunk, or docs he ]>rovide any meaiH for 
drinking on Ihii premises? — 1 df) not know very 
much about the trade, hut 1 do not think that 
j)Ooj>h‘ conic, as they do in lingland, and sit dow 
ami drink for a long time logelhcr. Th(;y may 
come there and drink or tlioy may titl:e their 
liquor home and drink ; except that some of the 
Mailras shofis may he different. 

I)(» you think the inen a^'C of rcvcnui!is 
to he aserihed to an increase in the consumption 
(4* sjiiriis or to an increase of juice?- J do not 
know that the jirice of the liquor has increased, 

I imagine that it is due to increased consump- 
tion. * 

3900. What are the classes idiiefly wlio con- 
9umc these spirits in the presidency ? — The lower 
classes. 

. 3901 . Of all castes? — Not the higher castes ; 
but the lo^^er castes of labourers and people em- 
ployed oil public works ; the lower class of menial 
servants, and pcoidc of that kind. 

3902. Do you think the eonsumjition is more 
in the towns than in the rural districts? — 1 think 
it would bo. 

3903, Ts that conHumption likely to go on in- 
creasing, do you aupi>osc, or is it likely to re- 
main stationary? — I siijiposc the eonsiiinption 
ariso.s from the improvement in the condition of 
the people and the rise of wages, and if those 
continue to advance, I suppo.se there will he more 
liquor drunk and a larger revenue gained. 

•3904. Can you atutc generally what arc the 
conditions which forfeit the license and by wliicU 
they are kept under restraint ? — Yes ; if there is 
any adultcratimi of the liquor, or *if the man har- 

A A 24- hours 
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Sir hours l)a<l dinractcrs, or allows any disorderly 
T, fy croft, practices and things of’ that kind, and if ho sells 
K.c.8.r. ^ liquor below the stipulated rate. 

3905. Mr.Dickbisoii,] Is an v spirituous liquor 

rj May 1871. of the same character imported into Madras? — 
If you mean for the supply of the {)o]>uIation. the 
liquor imported for their siipidy and supplied 
ihrougli GovernEnent to the retail dealers, is 
arrack from Colombo in Ceylon. 

3906. What becomes (»f the other liquors, 
European liquors ? — They are imported for the 
consumption of Euro])eaus. 

3907. And do not these licenses include Euro- 
]>can liquors? — No, they are only to sell any 
eonntvy liquors; they an? allowed, I believe, to 
sell small quantities of the other, a bottle of 
brandy, or s<anething of tliat kind. 

3908. And is any arrangonieiii made with re- 
gard to flu* sale of Kiiropoan liquors? — Those 
arc sold in Engli^ll shops, and lieeTises are taken 
out by the Europeans for the sale of tlicsc liquors. 

3909. iVnd tloes not that license cmne under 
this head of the revenue? — 1 suppose it would 
be carried to account under this head; I am not 
quite sure, but it would not be much. 

3910. Docs that arise simply from tlic habits 
of the people, who merely consume the nalivo 
spirits; <0* docs it result from the state of the law, 
which interferes to prevent their c*(»nsuming 
European fi])irits? — No: they consiiiiie the 
country spirits and the Colombo arrack bceanse 
they luivt^ been accustomed to consume it, and 
that is their taste, 'rhey might buy, and, in fa(‘t , 
some of the natives do buy, brandy, and so fovtli, 
in the English shojjs. 

3911. Hut that is not sold in the same way by 
retailers on the premises? — The English shops 
cannot sell less than a certain quantity ; I think it 
is half-a-dozen (d’ brandy, or somctliing of that 
kind, 

3912. Could any other shop sell those Euro- 
pean spirits ? — 1 think that the retail vendors are 
allow'(?d to keep English spirits, but there is very 
little (Icmapd for it. 

3913. Is there a jirohibition against any body 
Imt a licfii.-c holder selliiig European spirits?— 
Yes; sl:opkcepci.v (»niy sell those spirits in 
quantities oi, I think it is, half-a-dozen l>(>ttles. 

39M. Ts it the same as to wine ? — Y^cs. 

3914^. As regards the Colouii^o arrack, that 
floes not yaiss through the custom house at all, 1 
suppose, oeitig imjiortcd entirely by the (lovcrn- 
meRt Jt.*does not pay duty. 

3915. It does not appear In the custom house 
noi?<)unls, 1 mean ?-- I am not sure how that is. 
Of course it is the same thing, for it is imported 
for the servi(*cof GovernmOTit. 1 think it would 
apiiear in the Custom llcmse Keturns of impm-ts, 
not )>erha))s in the Custom House Keturns of 
duty. 

3916. Hui could a private dealer import 
Colombo arrack? — lie could only import it to 
jrcll it in certain quantities. 

3917. If he imported it he would pay the 
customs duty ? — Y es. 

3918. If the Government import it do tliey 
pay customs, as it were, or do they simply import 
it free of c ustoms, so that goes into the abkari 
accounts?— I cannot tell. I do not Know whether 
the duty is entered in the return of the custom 
lit iite duties, or whether it i« passed free aull 
iqqaars only in tlie ubkari returns. 

3919. As regards the arrack consumed by the 
docs that ill any way appear in the 


accounts ?~I am not able to say. The commia* 
sariat import it from Colombo and atorc it 

3920. Do they pay duty on tlie import?— I 
canuot tell. 

3920*. And you do not know whether the 
army is supiJied with the arrack free of import 
duty or excise duty ?— No, I do not know now 
that is ; that is a military question. 1 should 
Imagine that the commissariat did not pay duty ; 
there was no actual payment, I should imagine^ 

392 1 . Do you know that there is an allowance' 
for the troops, tjvcry man so much arrack ? — I 
believe in the canteen there is something of the 
kind ; they arc allowed so much, but of late 
years they have taken beer instead. I believe 
they are alloivcd so much arrack, or in lieu of it 
so much beer. 

3922. What is the duty on Ceylon arrack im- 
l^orted?--! suppose the duty on Ceylon arrack 
W(mld be the same as on any other spirit. It is 
3 rupees the imperial gallon ; this is on spirits, 
generally, and the duty to be rateably increased 
as the strength exceeds London proof ; and there 
is an excejition in the case (»f methylated spirits, 
ami so forth. Imported by private parties, I 
siijipose it would pay that duty. 

3923. I understand the ge.neral result of your 
statement witli regard to the country districts to 
he, that a inanufiieturer of sjnrits must rej^il Ids 
own manuraeture? — Yes ; he manufactures for 
the Mipply of the people of the district. 

3924. lie has no other market than his owm 
licensed shoj> ? — Yes; he distils the li<j[U0r 
spe»‘lally for them. 

3925. lie has no manufacture of liquors to sell 
to retailers not being in sliops for which he does, 
not hold a license ?— No; lie distils the liquors 
h r ihem, and they get tliein from him and no 
other jicrson. 

3926. 1 moan that the manufacturer has no- 
general market of licensL'd dealers for the pui’^ 
cfiuse of his manufacture of.spirits, but it is con-- 
fined to bis own shop? — It is confined to tho' 
slucjikeepers of bis own range. 

3927. eVtf/irr/nof,’] AVill you state about what' 
i^ the size oi‘ the area of each sejiarate farm ?•— • 
T'he area of the farm is a district generally. The 
districts are rented district by district. The* 
Madras dietricis vary fnnn 4,000 square miles to 
12 , 000 . 

3928. You mean a eollcctoratc ? — Yes; they 
call thorn districts. The collectorates vary very 
inueh in size, being from 4,000 to 12,000 square 
miles ; they an* very inucb larger than the dis- 
tricts of some of the presidencies. 

.3929. Sir />. WcdthrlmruJ] From what sub-, 
stances do they distil tlie spirit in the Madras 
l^residcney ?—Thc country arrack is distilled 
from ri(*e, it is flavoured with various ingredients. 

3930. Jh thei’c a great consumjition of fer-. 
mented liquor among the natives of Madras? — 
A great d(*al of what they call toddy, that Is the 
juice of the cocoa nut, or date, or pidniyra tree. 
It is hannless wlien first drawn, but fermented it 
becomes intoxicating, and in that state it is* 
drunk. « 

3931. Have you any tax upon the toddy-pro- 
ducing trees? — The trees are taxed sometimes 
singly, and other times in groves* 

3932. At what amount?— It vari^ very mucK 
in different districts. 

3933. Is that included in tlie abkari revenue? 
— No, tlie rent of tho trees would be, I thmk> 
iftcJud-cil in the land revenue. 

• 3934 , 
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8984. Mr. Beaph^ Do these liocnsecl dealers creftne in this way, that people get better wa^es, sir 
adulterate their liquor at all ?— I have not heard and ppend more in one of tne few luxuries tliey T. Pycn>fu 
lUany instances of their doing so, they may do it ; have to spend it in. k.c’. 8 .i. 

I have not heard many comjdaiiits of that kind 3y48. nut have you heard it stated that the^ 

in the provinces. Something of that kind goes, actual physical ’coiulition of the population of 9 May 1871 . 
on in Madras with the petty snopkeopers. They Madras in some ^>arts was seriously (ieteriorated 
/buy at the Custom House bad beer, and. things in conseciiieTicc ol the (•onsumjitioii of spirituous 
6 f that kind, and they doctor it up. 1 do not liquors?- 1 do not think that 1 ever heard that 
know that ^6 retail dealers aduliomtc their said. There is a stnmg in some quarters 

liquor much, against the sale of liquors, and against the abuse 

3935. From competition, one with the other, of lupiors on the part of the natives, but I d<i 
I mean? — You see that the renter takes a whole not remember its having gone so far as to say 
district, and then he divides it out among others, they have physically deteriorated, 
and their ranges ai*e pretty well defined. I have 8949. But with regard to their eondition f»t‘ 
not heard much of adulteration taking jdace. It life, and their comfortable means of life for their 
is not easy to say, because it is not easy to families, is there not an assertion that it is very 
detect. much deteriorated by the sale of intoxicating 

8936; Does drunkenness prevail to any extent? licpiors, and their addiciion to the use of them 
— The revenup from spirituous li([iiors has in- under thig system? — It. may lx? said, perhaps, 
creased, and 1 suppose to some extent drunken- but 1 do not know that it rests upon any foun- 
xiess with it, but 1 do not think there is very dation. 

much drunkenness. T think the average per 8950. Have you not heard any complaint that 
bead show's that there cannot bo very much the system of ])iitting up to auction the morality 
drunkenness prevailing. of tin* ])eople 111 this way, leads to the* persons 

3937 . That is, if it is drunk generally, or if who succeed in tlie auctivni stimulating con- 
it is drunk to a largo extent by particular sumption by all the means in tlieir powcw, and 
individuals ?— I do not think that there is very thus bccomitig active; agents to demoralise the 
muqb increase in the intoxication. 1 think there peojdi* ? — It Is said that the persons who buy the 
ife more drunkenness than there w'as, but 1 . do not shops must make ibeir mom y l>y them, and 
know of it to a very large extent. tlierctbn; It is their intcrerst to use what moans 

3988. Mr. Fawedt.'] Do the shops also retail they can to bring about drinking. But that 
opium for smokiqg? — ^No, that is not yartof would l)e. the i*asc, 1 imagine, witli anybody who 

fkilin, and I never heard of their doing it. keeps a sbo]> of any kiml. He. vvould do what 

3939 . Arc there any ophim-sinoking .diops in he <'ould to sell his Avares, Avhether liquor or any- 
Madw?— ‘No, at least there are no licensed thing else. 

shopa. There maybe shoj^s wdiere people can 8951. Sii])posing a person opens a sliop with- 
get opium to smoke. The privilege of selling out having first been subj<‘et to an active corn- 

opium is not part of the Madras abkari at all. pel it ion as to how imieli he was to pay for it, 

3940. Mr* FeachJ] IVould the system lx? better, wouhl he be under the same pressure to stimulate 
in yquT op&iion, if tlic licenscH were given to the tlie Vonsuniption of his eomnnulit y as if he had 
sellen^ direct, than to one person wm> took the been subject to such (‘onipe tit ion ? — Perhaps not, 
whole trade? — It has been generally found more but still his interest would be to sell all he 
convenient to deal with one man, a man of some could. 

capital, than to have many small dealers. T do 8952. Do you think that the previoiis eom- 
not know that, as far as the people are cimccmed, jictition acts as a stimulus and jiressun* iqnm 
there would be any diflbrenee. him Jo increase the sale? — Of course he must 

8941., Sir jE>. Wedderhxmu] In the account of realise what he has given for the n'lit. 
the revonttos at present in Madrns, Ihen; is no 8958. Isittliefnet thal ihorc is any reason to 
allusion to opium, cither in the Abkari dejiart- suppose that ganilding is carried on in Ihese 
raewt or any where else ? — No, then' no revenue houses? — Jt may he in some of the houses of 
derived froih it at all ; the abkari is simply Madras, and perhaps in some of the larger towns, 
confined to spirituous and fcrinentcd liquors. but not, 1 think, beyond tliat. • § 

3942. .Mr. DickGimn^^ Jneluding tobacco? — 8954. Do you siqipose that that is used as 

No, not tubacco. a means of keeping the [iet>ple in the lionscs 

8943. Mr. Grant You have said that drinking, so as to jiromote the sale of the liquor? 

the abkari revenue is rising; do you think that — I have not heard of anything of tlie kind. 1 
It 'Will continue to rise? — I imagine it will with. <Io imt know Avhether it Is so. 
the increased prosperity of the people, the rise of 8955. Sir T, Bazlnjs] I presume there ia no 
wages, and so fortn. rcstrietion upon the sale of intoxicating liquors 

3944. You cannot trace any jiartlcular mis- — It is part of the. agreement of the vendors that 

chief to the present system ? — 1 do not see any they shall not allow drunkenness in their sho|)S. 

beyond vrhat is incidental to all systems of taxing 8956. Have they licenses for tlie sale, of it? — 
liquor. They have? licenses for their shojis. 

3945 . You are fairly satisfied? — Yes. 8957. Mr. J, B. Smiin.] Are sjilrits drunk by 

3946. Chairman.’] Have you heard it stated women in India ? — To some extent they are. I 
that the population of Madraa, as' regards tom- think they drink fermented liquors more than 
perance, has very much deteriorated since this spirits. 

system has been introduced, as compared with what 3958. Is drunkenness prevalent among them? 

it was in former times?— This system dates from — It is amoijg some of the lower class, 
a great many years. Do you mean in the olden ^,,3959. Chairman.] Do you know at all what 
t^es (^the natives? was tlie amount of revenue raised many years 

Yes have heard it said that drunk- ago from this system when first it was intrb- 

ekM^is on the increase as compared with the duced?— No, 1 do not know what it was then; 
uai^ve lavs. and I suppose that it is on the in- the population was much less than it is now. 

0,56. aa 3 .3960. You 
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Sii* 3960. You have never been able to fiacertain 

T. PycTOfi, the uinoiiiO of I he con8uinj)iion of intoxicating 
x.c.s.1. liquors by the peojile belorc the Government 
introiliieeil this system ? — 1 hardly recollect from 
9 May 1371. time the present system (hrtes. It must be 
many y<»arB ago, as hmg ago as 1812. Then 
there must have been wnnetlnng of the kind 
belbre tlial, from the time of our assumption of 
tlm country. What was the condition of the 
people before then in this re«j)ect T cannot say; 
]>rol)ably a Hindoo or Malnmietan government 
would be more, severe on its subjects for in— 
dulgii^g in intoxication than another govern- 
ment. 

3961, Is there any purtlivular import duty 
levied upon opium into the Madras lb*csidency ? 
— AVe never hear anything about opium there. 


I have looked at tins return, whidk ie tibe abkim 
for all India, but we never bear about opium. 
1 think there is a apeoial Act by which it ia 
prohibited alt^ether. The export without a 
pass is prohibited 1 know; hut 1 have an idea 
that it is altogether prohibited. 

3962. Do YOU know whether the grow^th of 
opium is proluhited in the Madras rresideucy' 
by hiw?~l am not sure that there is any law 
upon the subject; but we never see anytlwBff of 
It, It cannot be exported withemt a pass, which 
is never grant* d; and 1 suppose that operates to 
j)revent tlie cultivation to any extent. 

3963. Is there any law prohibiting the culti- 
vation I think there is an old Jaw ufm the 
])oint, but 1 have never had occasion to refer 

to it. 


Sir Ckcil Ukadon. k.o.k.i., again called in; and further Examined. 


Sir 3964. Cliairmnn,^ 1 riNO in the nceoimts of 

C.Beadon^ the JI(‘ng{il l*resi<leney a sum of 689,(K)0/. for 
K.(:.s.i. ‘‘excise on spirits and drugs” for 1869-70; will 
you be good enough to oxjdain in what 'manner 
that rov(‘nue is assc^ssed and collected ?—Jt is 
derived from the consumption of sjiirits and 
lernumtod liquors, opium, and ganjah or heni]). 

39Gr). First, with regard to llie opium, I think 
you have already (‘X])laincd to us the c.ircum- 
Htanccs under which that is collected. Are the 
Hh(q)s that retail it Hccnecd, and is there <ine 
licens(f granfctl for retailing all these <‘ommoditics, 
or arc separate licenses granted ? — Separate 
lic.enscs arc granted for each des(Tij)tIon of in- 
toxicating liquor or drug. Sometimes one, license 
covers the whole, but they mnsl be specified, 

3966. One person tuk(‘S out liceiiftes for nano 

than one eommodity?- Sometimes. ^ 

3967. Then will you explain how the excise 

on spirits Is levied ? — 'Jliorc have been material 
changes in the nianagcinent Irom time to time. 
Previous to 1840 there was a diniblc system; 
one was 'the system of farming, and the other 
tlic system of Sudder distilleries. A Sudder 
disiill(?ry consists of a large jirea jri<d(»scd by 
lour walls, in whieli all pers(»ns who <lesirc to 
make spirits after the x'ountjy proc<!Ss are 
obliged to distil (heir licjuor. Tlic duty im- 
posed iipt»n the liquor dislilled in the Sudder 
distilleries is taken at so much per gallon 
whefi tin* spii'its arc rennoved from the distil- 
l(?ry, and they arc then supplied to retail sliop- 
koopers within certain limits, those retail shop- 
keepers also paying a license lor the side of 
such spirits. , ’ 

3968. How were those licenses granted to the 
retailers ? — Those licenses were granted by the 
Collector of the district. 

3969. Upon what principle ? — Any j^ersoa wdio 
wished to take (»nt a He(?nse could a])ply to the 
collector for siudi a license, and then before he 
could ojjcn his shop, he would also have to get 
either a second license or that license endoricd 
by the magistrates. 

3970. Iiow was the payment for the licenses 
regulated ? — Tlie licensie was at so much a dtw. 

3971. A fixed charge ? — A fixed cliargc of so 

much a day for each ^op. ^ ‘ 

3972. nere any concliliona attached to the 
license? — Yes; the collector’s license simply 
provided certain conditions against smuggling, 
The magistrate’s license provided that the shops 


should be filiut by a certain hour; that there 
sliould be no gambling, no improper character 
aboul, and otlier conditions of that kind. 

3973. All the retail shops in a certain oTea 
were bound to obtain their liquor at the Sudder 
distillery ?— A'^es. 

3974. What was the rate of duty charged at 
the Sudder distillery, when the two systonis were 
in force? — In those days that I am speaking bi^ 
previous to 1840, 1 think the duty was one rupee 
a gallon, i do not lliink that it'tutceodod that 

397f>. AVas the lil»erty lo manufacture within 
(he area of ilio Sudder distillery granted to any 
appli(‘,ant, or put up to competitum or otherwise? 
- It was gran ted to any applicant; the only 
thing was that he had (0 pay a rent. He put up a 
still inside tliose walls at bis own expense* and 
bad to j)ay a small rent for the portion of land 
that he oc(‘nj>lcd, a few square yards. 

3976. The revenue was entirely derived from 
the duty ? — A es, entirely. 

3977. What was (lie ol her description ofform- 
ing?.— These Sudder distilleries were confined 
lo wlial w(irc called (lie Sudder stations, that is 
to say, tin* principal station In each district where 
the poimlatiou was dense and the European 
oiiicei’s resided. The rest of the districts were 
iarmed. Sometijnes a wiiole district waft iknncd 
to one farmer; sometimes it wa^-^ivided into 
ronvenieni divisions, and each diviaion fai:med to 
a scj)aratc farmer. 

3978. How was the rarmcr appointed.? — The 
fanns every year were ])ut up lo public auction* 

3979. Then was he to manufacture ius ftpivit, 
or to get it? — He might get it where he pleased, 
or manufacture? it himself; 

3980. Then wliat did he purchase as a farmer ; 
did be pundiase tlie liberty of retailing ? — He 
purchased the liberty of distilling, or selling 
wholesale, or retailing and opening riiops where 
ho pleased ; and in fact, the whole country was 
given over to him to supply with drugs and spirits 
‘as ho pleased. 

3981. lie had an exclusive monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of the commoditms fqr 
whicli he took out his license? r-Tea. 

3982. Was that granted to him by competition, 
or on whttt principle ?“By competition. 

3983. On public notice, I presume ?— Notice 
was given of the time at w'bioa tlie form 

be put up to auction ; and anybody m^ht come 
forward and bid, and it was usually granted to 

the 
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the highest bidder, provided that he could give 
sufficient necuritv. 

3984. W as there much competition under that 
system fSornounicsi there was, hnt it very 
frequently huppciictl, particularlv where whole 
districta were made over to one farmer, that the 
ahkari of a district fell into the hands of a capi- 
talist, and when the time came for re-letting llie 
ikriu, nobody was found to compete with him ; in 
that case the (rovernmont was at his mercy. 

3985. In such a case where there w’as no com- 
j»etition, (1j<1 the Government fix an upset price? 
— No, bccHuse there was no alternative; they 
must realise their revenue, and the only way by 
which it was then thought that the revenue could 
be realised was through a farmer. 

3986. When was a change made from^ this 
system? — In 1840 a change be^n to be intro- 
duced, but it was only gradually extended; it 
began in some districts in Bengal, but it was not 
for some time extended to the whole of the pro- 
vince. The farming system was discontinued, 
and the Goveinment imt itself into the position 
of the farmer^ and collected the abkari revenue 
by means of an establishment. 

3987. How was the liquor itself supplied 
under the new system? — tinder that system 
those parts of the country which were not supplied 
from the Sudder distillery were supplied in this 
way. A petHon might take out a license for a 
shop for the sale of liquor at so much a day, to 
supply a certain district, and he distilled his own 
liquor, 

3988. Was ho bound to distil his own liquor, 
or did he purchase it, if he pleased, at any other 
place? — lie might purchase it from another 
distiller, but there was no payment ot duty, the 
duty was realised entirely from the license ; in 
that respect there was a marked distinction be- 
tween the system at work at the Sudder distil- 
leries, and the system at work in the rural 
districts. 

3989. In the one case the retail licensor paid 
tlic whole of his duty on his license, and in the 
other the whole of the duty was collected on the 
si>irits?— Nearly the whole of the duty; there 
was a license duty there, but much less. 

3990. Was there any system laid down for 
granting retail licenses, or were they granlod 
to any pors<»n that applied under tlie new sys- 
tem which jw have described? - Tract ically, 
there was u<mestricti(»n ; anyhocly iniglii apply 
lor a license ; and if the officer of the excise de- 
parlmcnf considered that he was a man of sul)- 
fitaiice, and would be able to pay (he daily (ax 
which he proposed to pay for oiicning (he 8hoi», 
the license was given to him. 

3991. Can you state what the daily rate was? 
— It varied immensely, down to a farthing a 
day, 

3992. Upon wliat principle was there a varia- 
tion ?— -It depended upon the extent of custom 
which each sliopkeepcr expected to have. 

3093. But who assessed the amoiiut of daily 
pay for the license ? — A man came forward and 
said to the Excise officer, 1 want to open a 
spirit shop.** The Excise officer woufld ask him, 

How much are you prepared to pay ?” "Well,” 
lie would say, “ there are very few people living 
in the village, I cannot afford to pay you 
much, but I will pay a farthing a day ;** and the 
Excise officer would say, No, it must be a half- 
penny and it was a matter of bargain. 

39ii J . yii]ipo8ing one person having taken out 
03XK 


a license, another man wanted one for the same 
village, what woe done then? — It was understood 
that the man who oj)cncd a shop had a monopoly 
within a certain limited area. 

3995. It was an implied part of his bargain 
that nobody else would get a license within that 
area ? — Yes, 

3996. In point of fact, the rate per day paid 
for each license dej)endod upon the number of 
inhabitants and the probable consumption within 
that area? — Exactly so. 

3997. Then, did this give rise to any compli- 
cations or complaints as to different licensed par- 
ties that one was encroaching upon the other? — 
Very frequently. 

3998. On what principle was that adjusted?— 
1 think each case was adjusted upon its own 
merits. 

3999. Can you state what the efibet of this 
system was as regards the revenue?-- The revenue 
increased considerably under this system, as com- 
pared with the farming system. 

4000. And do you know at all what amount 
per head of the population it realised ? - No ; 1 
cannot say with any accuracy. 

4001. Then what became of the Sudder dis- 
tillery system ; was that continued?- The Sud- 
der distillery system continm-d exactly as it was 
before; but of late ycarw, that is to say since the 
year 1860, there has been a great extension (d’ the 
Sudder distillery system. It was found that what 
was called the out-still Kystem (that system which 
1 have been describing), led to a very great ex- 
tension of clrunkcnncss. 1 1 was the obvious inte- 
rest of the excise officers, in order to show good 
returns, to open as many shops as tliey could, and 
tlie consequence was that when a lew jieojile 
were collected in a village, shopkeepers were per- 
suaded to take out a license in order to su])ply 
them with liquor ; and I have no doubt that in 
that way the habit of drinking was introduced into 
vilhiges, where it did not exist IxTorc. 

4()()2. And there was a great; increase, there- 
fore, you think, of drunkenness? — I think there 
was a great extension of (he habit of drinking 
among the agricultural population. 

4003. But how was that to be obviated by the 
extension of the Sudder distillery system ? — Be- 
cause, when you once introduce the Sudder dis- 
tillery system it no longer beciomes the interest of 
the abkari officer to open additional shops for the 
sake of showing an increased revenue. The 
duty is then taken, not by petty abkari offietrs, 
but by an offic(‘r of higher standing ; and the 
duly is taken hy him IVoin the liquor as it leaves 
the clistillery. 

4004. Therefore, you think that the number 
of retail sliops was less in the Sudder distillery 
districts, than in the districts under the other 
system?— It bceaine less ; and at the same time, 
by reason of getting the whole jirocess ol‘ distilla- 
tion under the surveillance of excise officers 
within four walls, you could levy a inueli higher 
rate of duty upon the sjnrit than through this 
iiidireci medium of daily licenses. 

4005. What was the rate of duty taken under 
the Sudder distillery system ?— The rate of duty 
upon country spirits has always been regulated 
by the customs duty upon imported spints, and 
that is now 3 f upees a gallon. 

4006. How long has that rate been imposed ? 
—For some 20 years. 

4(X)7. Then are the two systems still in force, or 
is the Sudder distillery system now unlvcrsa^l?— * 
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Sir The Sitddor distillery syatom is rimoftt utiiverial. 

C Bmdon, But there are Home remote placoa whore th««3on- 
K c.fi.i. sumption of liquor is so small that it would be 

imp(?sfiil>lc to estabKfth a Sudder distillery, for 

9 Mayift 7 i. this reason; that the country liquor which is 
distilled by the native jiroccss is m w’cak that it 
will not bear carriage. It does not keep, and 
will not bear carriage 4br any ^f^at distance. 
At the same time4he quantity reared for these 
remote districts is very small, m that in some of 
these districts the system of out-stills still pre- 
vails ; that is to say, people ase allowed 4ab ^)iit 
up a still and take out a license, paying acdtfHy 
iax; but that was reduced within tine nano west 
limits, and it is the object of GoverniiM^ut to get 
rid of that out-still system altosnUier^ if nosiAble. 

4008. Can you state what Msdieen tlie4»eHuk 
of this to the revenue ? — The result to ebe 
revenue lias been a gradual itnfMKiyanMMit. 

4009. Have you got a tam there showing 
wliat has been the increase c4* aoneufnpiion, mi 
the increase in revenue? — No, # havcnf> tabiip 
wliich distinguishes between liciuors and drugs ; 
but the ahkari revenue generally of Bengal has 
increased ffradually every year. 

4010. Tlie duty remaining the same ? — The 
duty remaining the same. 

401 1 . Do you know whether there has been 
any increase of intemperance in Bengal of late 
years? — 1 think among the upper classes there 
has been. 

4012. Bui amongst, the mass of the people ? — 
No, 1 have not observed il myself. There was 
certainly a complaint against the out-Htill system ; 
the uuBsionaries made it n matter of ollie.ial com- 
plaint to the Government., that mtor the intiu- 
cnec of that out-still system ilnmkeuuess 
increased ; but since that, outtstill system was 
abolished, and the Sudder distiHery system was 
introduced, 1. have heard no cornplairitH* 

4013. Have you hoard any iMwajdaiinls made 
by the missionaries that the British adtHiiiisira- 
4mt*haH tended to increase tlie conBUfn)>tion of 
iutoxicadng drinks, and intomperanoe. among 
the people of Bengal ? — Yes, 1 have heard that 
said HO. 

4014. Do you think there are any grounds for 
those complaints? — No doubt the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors has increased and is iucrcas- 
ing. 

4015. But do you think that the efrectef- that 
oonsumpiion has been poreeptiblo in the condition 
of<thc i»e6ple and in then* manners? — No; I 
think they drink more ; but there is no more per- 
ceptible drunkenness that I ever observed except 
among a few of the higher (‘lasses. 

4016. But do they not drink English intoxi- 
cating liquors? — Chiefly. 

4017. Mr. Did the consumers ditttt 

ihcHC liquors for themselves l)erorc the British 
rule? — No, I apprelieiid that there was always a 
particular (‘lass of people wlnise businc^ss it was 
to distil liquors. It is a matter now wliich is very 
much in the hands of one caste. 

4018. And was there a duty upon it in the 
lime of the native prirujcs ? — 1 am not j>rejiared 
to say. 1 do not know. 

4019. Because upon that would depend the 
question rather, whether tlic Britisli rule had in- 
creased or diminished the iucentiyps to intoxica- 
tion, would it not ?— Yes, 

4020. But you do not know whether they did 
or did not? — I believe there was some duty, but 
I cannot tell you wlmt it was. 


4021, Mr. BiV&y*] The liceusirig system has 
rather tended to facilitate the habit of drinking, 
has it not ?— That system of netty licensing which 
I described uiuloubtedly haa a tendency to do so, 

4022. And, ^so filr, it may be said that the 
British rule ^ims increased drinking or has tended 
in that direction ? — I think in that respect it did. 

4028. But the prcseiit ojfstcm, you think, will 
not have that oSiat ?~Tho princijde of the pre- 
sent system is to extvoet the highest possible 
amount of duty frewn^very gallon of spirits that 
is druilk, i%ttd mot would ««ther cheek it. 

4024, if dMM 4s an increase of drinking, 
should ypualMbtiks k Mihor to the more pros- 
})OrcmH than to any other 

(‘auKo; tlicir lia4ito«iiaie fliMicv to spend upon 

^ IhM; 4n mm of the native go- 
wcMimuiitfttavii s w tin or jiovcrty thanSMr 

twBI, I RUppaoe,4|^ led them to drink less>iin 
y<mr opimjn, if it wmto thu fact that they did 
diink Mssf — : fast i do not know anything 
about the stsfa 4)F0iio cmisomption then. 

4026. T simply wfahed to kuow whether, in 

your opinion, there was miy reproach upon the 
llifaifa m dlls re«q»cct? — 1 should 

say none. 

4027. Mr. M, When you speak of 

intemperance having increa.sed among the higher 
classes, is that among the Mahomodaiis or tlic 
Hindoos ?— Among the Hindoos. 

4028. Tile Mahmnedans, then, act Oft die prin- 
ciple of their own religion ? — I do not think that 
diorc is so imicli driitking among the Mahome- 
dans of die higher classes as there is atnong the 
Hindoos. 

4029. Of course wo all know that in the Koran 
wine is prohibited to the Mahomedans and all 
intoxicating drink, in fact, Slid you think that 
they generally act upon that, as 1 understand 
you? — Yes, I do not think that there is .much 
drinking among the Mahomc^dans. 

4030. Sir />, fVedderhurn,^ Do fonnonted 
liquors, such as toddy, come under the head of 
abkari in Ihmgal? — Yes; my observations in 
reply to the Chairman’s questions were directed 
exclusively to spirituous liquors. . 

4031. Is the sjiirit in Bengal distilled from 
rice or from other substances ?~From rice and 
sugar, and in some jiarts of the country from tlie 
flower of a tree called the laouivaj^ree. 

4032. Mr. iicwcA.] Is there an fHuty on spirlte 
consumed by the troops, or is tliat supplied en- 
tirely by their own commissariat ? — Tlioi^ is no 
duty levied on the spirits supplied by the com- 
lulssariat to the troops. H the troops go into 
the bazaars and buy Imuor oil their own account 
tlmf must pay for it (rf*oourse. 

4033. Have they the opportunity of buying 
spirits at tlieir own (iaiitcen ?* — Yes. 

4034. Are the spirits adulterated to any extent 
do you think in Bengal ?— No, 1 think not. On 
two or three occaskms complaints were made to 
the Government while 1 was there, and twice 
committees of inquiry were appointed, and they 
cxaiuiiKid a great deal of liquor in most of tiu* 
sliops in (/alciitta, but the only kind of adulte- 
ration they could find was simple dilution by 
water. 

4035. Id case of anything noxious being put 
into tbo liquor, would the license be renewou to 
the indivi(]ual ?— 1 oatmot say whether that is 
one of the conditions of the license, or not. 

4036. At all evontte' the Httontion of Go- 

Yommcnl 
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yemment would be directed to it if it were 
known? — If it had been diecuvercd on the report 
of that committee, that adulteration did prevail, 

I have, no doubt that they would have taken 
means to jjot a stop to it. 

4037. Sir W. Laieton.'] Do you happen to 
know of some association entitled the Madras. 
Assooiation ? — I have heard of them. 

4038. What is it ; is it '* a philanthropic 

society?— I think it is a sort of philanthropic 
society. . _ 

4039. I think that they have lately prfe.sented 
a petition to Farlim^nt ; have you hau your at*^ 
tention called to it^~I have-sccti mention made 
of it in the newspapers, that is all.' 

4040. I will just'i:^ you bbe sentence frojn 
that petition, and I will ydtl 'If you think 
toeneis any substantial truth in itf-^^efore you 
read the extract, 1 wduld venturis to say that I 
know nothing al^odt^ Madras. If ‘it refers to 
Bengal, 1 am prepared to answer it. 

4041. Mr. C'andhsA.1' The object of the 
Government of India will be to stimulate drink- 
ing as much as possible, I suppose ? — Certainty 
not 

4042. Their object is revenue ? — yea 

4043. The more drink, the more revenue ?— 
Their object is to gain the largest amount of 
revenue mm the smallest amonnt of drink. 

4044. The natives have nothing to say to the 
introduction of licenses amongst them; they 
have no permissive Bill there P^y-Any person may 
apply for a license, but whether he gets it or not 
depends upon the Government .officer. . 

4045. Exclusively? — Yea • 

4046. In high temperatures, I prqsumc, spirits '■ 
will be very much more injurious to the human 
sptem than in a tjsmperate climate like ours?— I 
sWold think they ‘would. 

4047. Have you known evils in physical and 
moral results to any large extent from the use of 

. spirits ?«r-Not among the natives ; 1 have known 
such instances among Europoana . 

4048. Not amongst the higher class of natives? 
— Yes, among the higher class of natives, not 
among the lower class of natives. 

4049. Mr. Henmn.\ 1 understood you to say 
that these retailers of spirits had iv license, fur 
wliiqh some of them paid as little as a farthing a 
day, and some a halfpenny, and that it was a 
matter of bturgain with the excise officer ? — Yes. 

4050. Has the excise officer arbitrary power 
in granting these licenses, or is ho under control, 
and has he to refer the matter to head quarters 
first?— I think under the out-still system' Bie 
local exeise officer had power to grant such 
licensee, but he was bound to send in a daily or 
weekly report of what licences he granted to the 
principal officer of the district. 

4051. I understood you to say that the ar- 
ran^ment was a matter of, bargain between the 
excue officer and the retailer? — Yes. 

4052. Mr. J. B. Stniih.'j Do .yon think that 
the E^Hsh example of dnnking spirits has had 
tmy emet upon the natives? — I think it may 
have had an eflbct upon the higher class oi 
natives. 

4053. An injurious effect?— An iiyuriouB 
effect. 

4054. Is there much intemperance among the 
fi i rfg liAh in India; in Calcutta, for instapoo ?— It 
may seem perhiqis a contradiction, but if thc^re is 
any drunkenness among Europeans in India, it 
is among the lower class bl Europeans. 

11.59. 


4055. The better class do not drink to excess? 
—Nt). 

4 ^ 16 . But still yon think that the^ Knglisli 
example of spirit drinking has bad an iiyncioiis 
effect upon the natives? — I think so. 1 think 
‘ tiiat the liigbcr class of natives, in following the 
example of English gciitlemcu in drinking mude* 
ratcly, have carried tliat habit too far, and taken 
to drinking to excess. 

40.'i7. l)o the higher classes drink wine or 
spirits ? — They began with wipe, but 1 think in 
many instances they have taken to spirits now. 

4058. Sir 7’. Jjaz/e//.j' In cuHCtJ where the 
natives arc earning larger wagCfi than Torinerly, 
do they eavo money out ol‘ that jncrt*a.se of 
wages ^~Ye8, 1 thinlc they do, 

40/>9. Do many of them expend any portion 
of that incroaao irt better furniture or in better 
clothing ? — Yes, they do, 

40G0. Then' what proportion, may I ask, do 
you think, of the people are disclosed to spend 
their increase of wages in intemperance? — I can- 
not answiir that question. 

4961. But you have seen a visible increase in 
intemperance? — Well, it is not everybody who 
drinks. The industrious and the economical 
spend their savings upon better clothes, and 
better furniture, and tiettcr houses; but those 
who are given to intemperance waste their money 
in drink. 

4062. And they are the few wlio do that?— 1 
think tlw^y are the few. 

4063. C/iafrma?i.] Will you be good enough 
to explain how the next item, the fermented 
liquor excise, is collected? — The fermented 
liquors in Bengal are two. There is the lari, 
what is commonly called toddy, which is ex- 
tracted from the palmyra tree and fermented ; 
and the other is a Kind of fermented liquor that 
they make from rice, which is called putcliwye* 

4064. Mr. JSastw/c/c,] It is the fact, is it not, 
as we" sec from the native writings, tliat there 
was considerable drinking among the Maliome- 
dans in the old day ; wc know very well that 
some of the (Emperors wei'C driuikarde, in fact ?— 
So it is said. 

4065. Therefore it is not a vice that has been 
introduced by the Europeans; it did exist 
before ? — Certainly. 

4066. It is also the fact, is it not, that drink- 
iiig is part of the religion of one sect, at all 
events, the Tantrika sect ; their ceremonies are 

S erformed with the drinking uf •spirits?# — I 
0 not think that they are known in the Lower 
Provinces, not in Bengal. 

4067. Still they arc a Hindoo sect? — I have 
heard that they are such. 

4068. And also amongst the Hindoos drinking 
has been carried to a great extent ; we know that 
Jeswunt Kao IlolWar died of drinking cherry 
brandy, and that Runjee4 Singh used to drink 
to excess ? — ^Drinking was by no means unknown 
in those times. 

4069. Is it not the fact thAt the aboriginal 
tribes drink to excess; for instance, the Santhals? 

. — Yes, most of them. 

4070. Is there any check upon their drinking ; 
do we impose a license in the districts?-— 
Wherevertwe can, 

4071. But 1 suppose that there is an immenso 
quantity of liquor manufactured among them 
that we do not touch at all?— Very little in 
the shape of spirits the Santhals chiefly drink 
this fermented putohwyo. 

B B ^ 4Q72. Chairman.] 
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4072. C/tairman.'] What arrangoincnte are 
made i’or (‘ollec.ting revenue from these two fer- 
mented drinks of which you have spoken ? — It 
is done simply by licenses for the sale of them. 

407il. Are, any licenses issued? — In some dis- 
tricts. 

4074. llow is the revenue obtained on the 
license; by what process? — It is an annual 
license. 

4075 . But how is the amouilt ofrevenuc fixed 
on the license in this case ?— By competition. 

407(). By competition > fill* a district, or ftir a 
ainglc shop? — For a liingle shop, with a certain 
territorial monopoly attached to it. 

4077. Is it only the one sho)), or is the person 
at liherty to set up as many shoos as ho pleases 
within his district? — He must take out 11 license 
for each shoj). 

4()7H. la that a fixed rate of duty? — No, it 
dcjiGiids upon circumstances. . 

4079. Ijow is it?i8scsscd? — By competition. 

4 t)S0. On what principle is the competition 
ostaMished ; is the district first marked out, and 
are the competitors at liberty to establish any 
shop they please wdthin tJic area, or on what 
princi|)Ie is the competition carried on ? — There 
18 a certain limited area, say,* one village; there 
js very seldom more than ouc shop in a village ; 
and any person who wishes to set up a shop for 
the sale of tari, or putchwye, applies for a license. 
Then a notice is stuck up in the villaae, and on 
a day n])j)ointt d this little monopoly, as you may 
term it, is put uj) for sale. 

4081. But supjjusing there Is a shop already 
established in that village ?— Then the collector 
will not receive an application ; or if an applipa- 
tion is made the person who already holds the 
license opposes it. If it is thought tha^ the vil- 
lage is big enough to hold two shops the excise 
officef will allow two to be established, and let 
them compete with ouc another. 

4082. In the case of a single shop, where a 
man has once obtained a license by coiii|lf4itio«, 
what is done in regard to the coiitimmncc of tliat 
license PA lie has it for a year, ami at the be- 
ginning’ of the next year it is put up again for 
sale. 

4083. Then in towns, what is done where 
there is a eousidcrahle jiojMilution ; is the town 
divided into separate (listrict*f? — No, 1 think 
not. 

4084. How is the issue of licenses regulated « 
in the towns?— I believe in the same way.- If a 
person applies for a license, it is to jmt up a shop 
in a certain locality, and that right is put up to 
auction. 

408.1. If the collector thinks it desimble ?— ' 
Yes, if he thinks it wanted. 

4086. Does he trike any means to find whether 
it is desirable ? — Y es. 

4087. Does he make a rcjjort of the result of 
that inquiry? — Yes,* tcL the principal excise 
officer of the district, and he exercises Ins dis- 
cretion. 

4088. Can you state what is the atnount paid 
for these licenses by competition ; do they vary 
very much ? — They vary, a good deal. 

4089. Can you givo us an idea of the 

maximum and minimum ?— No, I canno( witli 
accuracy. . 

4090. Do yop know how much -revenue is 
derived from this source ?— The whole revenue 
derived from tari in 1668-69, was 537,000 rupees, 
and from putchwye, 128,000 rupees* 


4091. I suppose whether it was the one or the 
other depending upon the natural produce of 
the district?— Yes, and the taste of the inhabi- 
tants. 

4092. Is any land revenue *taken for tlie trees, 
or is this excise the measure of the profit of the 
trees ? — If land Tevenue is token for the trees it 
is taken by the zemindar, the Qoverument 
knows nothing about it. 

4093. Is there another item ? — The next item 
is the bhang or ganjah. 

4094. On whnl principle is that collected ? — 
Ganjuh, which I believe is known by^ the 
botanical name of Canabis Indica, by accident 
more than anything else, happens to bo grown 
only in two districts of Bengal. The cultivation 
in those two districts {s' under the general super- 
vision of an excise officer who compels the culti- 
v.ators to collect the hemp plant after it is cut and 
to store it in certain places under excise surveil- 
lance. 

4095. And how is the duty levied then? — 
Then no ouc is allowed to purchase this ganjah, 
except licensed wholesale dealers. These licen- 
sed wholesale dc.alcrs apply to the collector for 
passes, for tlic <i.uautity .of a gsinjali that tliey 
wish to take out for sale, and fqr those lioensejsi 
they j)ay so mucli a seer (wliich is 2 lbs.) for the 
ganjah. ' They then go to these warehouses 
where the ganjah is slored and receive as much 
as is eovej‘ed by their jiass; that pass enables 
diem to take the ganjah to wlierevcr they plea^ 
in any part of the country, aud there they sell it 
to retail vendors who hike out a license from the 
local colle^^ior fot the sale of the ganjah, and the 
preparations that arc made from it. 

4096. Then there is a duty collected, bodi from 
the license to take the gaujah to manufacture, 
and from the lic'cnse to retail the liquors?— 
Yes ; but the principal duty is taken through 
the wholesale vendor. 

4097; Aud is anybody entitled to ta]|^e out a 
license to retail tfie liquor; or is tliere any 
restriction upon that?-r-Just in the same way 
as ordinary liquor licenses are taken onU 

-4098. Have you got the amount of revenue 
collected from this branch ? — Yes ; there are two 
sources. There is first the ganjah itself ; the 
duty upon the ganjah in 1868-69 was 968,000 
rupees ; aud the license duty for the retail sate 
of it was only 11,000 rupees. 

4099. Has it been an increasing yevenue ? — 

Yes, . ' ■ 

4100. Has the amount of the duty remained 
stationary, or has it been raised ? — It has been 
raised. It used to be 2 rupees a seer, and 1 
think it is now .'5 rupees a seer; that is, it vraa 
2 Ji. a pound, and it is 3 a pound. 

4101. That, with v^hat you have already 
mentioned, consUtutes the whole abkari of 
Dengal? — Yes. 

4102. Do you expcht that this abkari revenue, 
08 a whole, will steadily increase with the , im- 
provement in the ponululion ?— I should think 
so ; it has done so hitherto steadily, 

4103. Can you give us the amount it 
was some ye&rs ago? — This is a table which 

f ives the .gross amount of abkari revenue in 
lengal froin 1852 up to 1868-60. In 18ij|2 it 
was 282,000 /. 10 years afterwards, in 186M3, 
it wa8,567,000 L \ and last year, 1868^9, it was 
710,0001, 

4104. Can you give the rates of d?ty hi ihoae 
different periods?— JTo, t cafihoi 

4105. that 
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4105* That is cliio partly to increase * of 
rates and partly to increase of consumption of 
the cominoditiee ? — Yes. 

4106. Sir D, PFcdderburn,^ I suppose, in the 
caao of tliesc drugs, you Avould consider that 
revenue was the first consideration; it would 
not be any drawback if the consumption were 
diminished, so long as the revenue wns at a g(»o(l 
figure ? — Certainly the increase of revenue is 
the great object. 

4107/ It would bq, in itself, rclher desirable 
to check the consumption by increasing the duties, 
if you can do so without seriously injuriug the 
revenue? — I think that is the case witli regard 
to ganjah. I think it is a very noxious drug. 

4108. What are the exact efteets of 
produces a violent intoxication. It is that drug 
under the influence of. whiclf the Malays are 
supposed to be when they run-aMunck. 

4109. Sir IV. Lfimun.] VVhiil. is arrack? — 
Arrack is the country spirit, tliC spirit which is 
distlllod by the country ])roc(?ss. it is called 
arrack in Madras; in Bengal if is called doasta. 
The process is nothing in llu! world Imf a gn^at 
enrtlien jar willi a lube, which falls into a cooling, 
vessel. 

4110. What is it made of chiefly ?— Sugar and 
rice. 

4111. And there is alcohol in it? — Weak 
alcohol. 

4112. Arrack is Consumed entirely by tlic 

lower classes V — Ves. i 

41 IB, With regartt to the granting of ihe 
licenses, is there any inquiry made into the cha- 
racter of the individuals who are 1o g(‘<' llic 
license to retail? — Yes; the niagisfraie makes 
inquiry; no collectors licetiscjs valid nnfil the 
magistrate has made 'inquiry through the police. 

4114. He inquires info fhc character of tlio 
man? — Into the respectability of tbe mau. 

4116. Does he, as he is Pupj)o.scd to do here, 
inquire into the Biiitabilitv of the pnaniscs; i^ 
that part of his duty ? — No, I do not know that 
the question ever arises; It is. geuer.ally nothing 
but an open hut. 

4116. lias the Uccnsing authority (lower, or is 
the lieeuee authority desired to irKjuircatall info 
the wants of the jKjopIe, or is he liound to grant 
the license totally irrespective -of whether the 
people wish for it or not ; does that (ajnsidoj'ation 
come into his duty ? — No, I skould ililnk not. 

4117. And I tnink you said Ihaf: no licenses 
are granted for more than a year ?— Yes. 

4118. Mr. SPClure,'] Is the .sale of the dif- 

ferent* descriptions of liquor combined in ‘one 
ostablishngient ? — Sometimes it is; but a man 
has to take out a acparlite license for the sale of 
each. . 

4119. Mr, Candlinh.'] I think I understood 
you to say that tlm wholesale dealer in gadjah 
pays on quantity ?— Yes. 

4120. The retailer not on quantity, but a spe- 
cific sum for a license to sell ? — Y^es. 

4121. The duty paid by the wholesale (lealer 
is large iu proportion to the actual and ultimate 
cost to the conaumcr ? — Yes. 

4122. What proportion does the duty bear to 
the consumer’s |>ricc ?— I cannot tell you what 
the consumer pays. 

4123. Speaking of value gcmemlly in atiy sense 
you please, what proi)ortion of the mice generally 
is duty, and what is intrinsic ? — ^The duty paid 
by the wholesale dealer is nearly 10 times what ' 
he pays the ryot for the plant. 


4124. Then there will be in that case an enor- 

mous tcnifHation to smuggling ? — Yes, there is. C. Beadon, 

4125. And an enormous amount of smuggling it.c.8 i* 
in proportion to tko temptation ? — No ; because it — 

is not an article that is cnsily concealed ; it is not 9 May 1871.. 
an easy article to Kuiuggle ; it is not like oj)uml. 

4126. Do you think that there is not much 
smuggled ? — Not in'ncji. 

4127. Mr. II, JJenistm.\ Did I rightly Uiidcr- 

stand yo!i.^to say .sho])s flw the retjdling 

of ftjnrits jft^rc accurately ilcfined by the local 
district authorities ; was not the question asked 
yon', whothor the surveyor of lie(‘n.se was at 
liberty to o])on shfq)s at his own picasine, or * 
whether the wishes of the ])e(»j)le were eonsidiTed 
in the matter ?-~'I do not tlfink that llie excise 
ofiieer nnijjidls the Avishes of (lie ju’ojflegimeh. I 
think he giants a Ih'ense to any resjjectable pm :?ou 
applying for it, providing he can give soenrity. 

412S. Wo are speaking now of native sj>irits? 

— ^ es. • ’ ' 

4129. ‘Ts 1l not the prael.ico to put tlie Jlcensu 
up to aiietioii, giving, at fin*, same time that tlie 
auction is heli], a sjieeified list in detail of the 
]ilnces in which it is 0|)(*n to him to have slioj^? 

-Yes, I helicA’e it is; he gets a moi]o}K)l\ wliijlu 
certain spe(‘ified limits. 

44 .BO. But is tliii license holder, or tin* eon- 
traetoir, .as avc hml belter call liiin, at liberlv to 
ninlti))ly tbe number ot‘ simps Ibr sale* witliout 
tbe -leave of tlie antborilios ? — Certainly not. In 
llengal he i.s (Jdiged to take out a separalelleeilsc 
for oa(‘b rbop. 

4l;U. Have yon bad reason to find fault- with 
the extension of these spirit simps ah>ng tlie great 
roads of the country as promoting c'.ime ?■ -No; 

1 nevea* heard (d'aiiy siieli fault being found with 
them. 

41B2. You have not had a])plii\ation.wnaiIi' to 
you from the magii^trales, or from poJiiM* olhi'crs, 
to deereasc the nuni))el* oi* sjiirlt simps along the 
main roads of the eounlry?-- 1* do not reimlleet 
anything of the kind with reference to the inain 
roads particularly, Imt magistrates have e.oin- 
])hulicd tiiat the sho]>s h.ave been muluiy multi- 
plied for revenue jmiposes. Ibit now niaglslratcs 
liave it in their'jiower to veto the establishment 
of a slioj), 

4I0B. As (Ilstinet from tlic eolleetur and tbe 
revenue olliccr ? — Y'es. 

41 Bl. Then wdiat would be llic process under 
II1C new system previous to the anflual sale; 
would the nmgistnite. su]7|)l>:, a list cTf pla(‘efi at 
wliieh it wa.s desirable, to liave shops? — 1 think 
the license wpnhl 1)C granted sulijee.l to the ap- 
proval of the magistrate in tlie police dejuirtment. 

41 Bo. It. is fair and correct to assume, is it not, 
from long'oliservation, that in years in Avhl<?:h tlic 
abkari revonne is on the inereuse, the eondition 
of the people is generally easy ? — Yes, .1 think so. 

4136. I’liat is the observation of long expe- 
rience? — Yes. 

4137. Y^oudonotlhiiik. tliat under the present 
Bystem there is any moral evil connected Avilli 
the Bvstom for Avhicli tlie (Government are fairly 
rcs])onsible?— No, not luider the jiresent system, 

T think »o far as the (ioverninent. iiiterfcrence 
goes, it must tend to check drunkenness rather 
than to increase it. 

4138. In ftll the regulations of the Go- 
vernment are devised Avith a view to make the 
Bale of spirits as difficult as possible, and to get 
ns high a price as possible for revenue purjioses? 

^1 think BO. 
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MI17UTES OF EVIDBNOB TAlCEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. William Geoboe PeddeKs called in: and Examined. 


4139. C/iairman.] WuAT apiwintment do you 
hold in liidiuji or have you held there SL-^I have 
been an Art«istant Magistrate and Collector for 
Horne years ; afterwards, I wan about 10 years in 
the Settlement Department of the Kevenue 
Survey, and employed on various kinds of special 
duties, and T have lulely been employed to con- 
duct an inquiry into the Salt ' Depasrtment in 
Bombay. 

4140. * Will you be good qiouglj to state what 
has been tj\c sysiem of collecting the salt revenue 
in Bombay ? — Tl»e sysicin is that of an excise. 
A ]^)ortion of the revenue is levied l)y moans of 
an nnpop€.dnty. 

4141. When wiis the excise system introduced 
into Bontbay ? — 'fhci ox<*iso system was intro- 
daeed into Bombay first in the year 18.*{7. 
Before that lime there was a sort of ruugl) system, 
but the regular ext.'ise was introduced iu 1837. 

4142. Was the duty .previous to 1837 imposed 
in the fiu'iii <if a traiisit duty IVoin the ilislricts 
■wlierc Ijlic salt ^yorks were?— Bart !y so; partly 
excise, partly monopoly price at. the various salt 
works wduch wor^» the pro])orty of the Govmi- 
inont. 

4 143. In that yc r one uniform jdan was cfilab- 
lished, as 1 uiulorstand? — Yes. 

4144. What was the rate of duty?— Kight 
annas per linliun maiind of 82 pounds. , 

dM.'i. Was that afterwards increased? — ^Tluit 
eight Jimiiis was iinjiosecl in 1837, in substitution 
of transit duties then abolished, and in 1844, 1 
tliink, town duties and taxes on prolessions were 
abolished, and the salt duty was raised to 12 
annas. 

4140. And. what changes have been made in 
the dfitj" since that lime.? — In 18r>9, I think, the 
duty was raised to one rupee, in I8(il to one 
rupee and a (piartcr, and ih^ iSGo to one rupee 
and a half^ and in 1809 to one rupee nnd 
13 annas. 

4147. AVill you be good cm ngli torlalethc 
exact system on wliich you levy the excise duty 
on the manufueture?— Ill tlic groaler ]»art of the 
Prcsid(‘ney tlie system is that of a free excise. In 
tlic northern part of tlie Presideney the works 
arc all actually the prop(’rty of the CJovcrninent, 
aiuHhe (lovernincnt pays a fixed pj*icc for tlio 
salt* to the makers. '•J.ji the rest of the Presidency 
the system is that of a free excise ujkui maiiu- 
fiieture, the inanufiKdiirers being required to take 
out lietuiscs to o|)en works, and certain precau- 
tions l>eing taken to prevent smuggling. 

4148. And may any one tliat jiosseescs land 
suitable tor the evaporation of salt lake out a 
license? — He may ajiply for it. 

4149. Docs he . get a license as a matter of 

course? — No, certainly not. He must show tJiat 
there ia likely to be af considerable demand for 
his salt. ‘ 

4150. Is tliat a view mcfrely for the correct 
collection of the revenue, 'bo as not to allow small- 
works to be established ? — With a, view to the 
protection of the revenue. 

4151. Subject to that condition, ihat it is to 
be on a sufficient scale, he is at liberty to take 
out a license?-' According to the present law, 
the Commissioner of Customs has the right of 
suppresfslng any work at once that does not pro- 


duce 5,000 rnimnds per annum, and that is the 
limit that is aimed, at. 

4152* If hb ciiu show that be can produce as 
much as that tlie license is given to him?— As 
a rule. 

4153. What is the rule in the north ? — In the 
north the whole of the works are the property of 
Government, and have been from time imme- 
morial, and the manufacturers manufacture the 
salt at a fixed price of One anna and a quarter per 
inaund. ‘ 

4154. By contract with the Government? — 
By contract with the Government. They ask 
permission to mamifaeture, and for what they sell 
tliey , receive one anna and a quarter per inaund. 

4155. They are tenants under the Govern- 
ment? — Ves. 

415(1. Are the tenanlH permanent, or is there 
any system of c»impetition? — No, tliere is no 
system of competition at all; they arc mostly 
cultivaiors as w^cll as suit makers, as a rule. 

4157. Can you state what has been the growth 
of the revenue under the system, or ratlier of the 
productinn of salt? — Bcsifics the deliveries for 
the interior cniisiiinptioii, for the eonsuriiption of 
the 'Boinhay territory itself, a very large quan- 
tity of salt is exported by sea either to the Madras 
coast or to Calcirtla ; deducting tliat, the increase 
has been vcry'small. In the first five years, for 
Avhieli we have accurate accounts, beginning with 
1843-44, thc.avcu’age sales were Indian maunds 
30 lai*s, 39,000; and iii the last five years 
ending wdth 1868-()9, they \v.ere Indian raaunds 
30 lacs and 44,001), that is to say, taking Bimihur 
areas. T Inwc tmiitiecl in that the district of 
North Gaiuira, whicdi was transfcn*cd in the 
interval from the Madras Presidency to the 
Bombay. 

4158. Docs that include all the salt that was 
sent inU» the interior afier paying duty ? — All the 
salt that was sent, into the interior, after peeing 
fluty, Imt not the salt thal was exported by 
sea. 

' 4159. But is the salt so sent into the interior 
coiisuiued both within and beyond the Bombay 
Presidency by native states? — Yes; it is con- 
sumed both by the possessions of the British 
(lovermneut within the Bombay Presidency, by 
the native states included within the Bombay 
Ih’Osi deucy, and also to a considerable extent by 
the .Central Provinces and Central India gene- 
rally. ' ^ 

4190. You arc not ^ perhaps able to give any 
vejy definite area for the consumption of the 
Bombay salt, or have any means been taken to 
ascertain that? — Yes, I think I can; the quan- 
tities of salt I estimate to be as follows ; that the 
average amount consumed within tlie Bombay 
Presidency Is about 21 lacs and 86,000 maunds ; 
tluit cx|)orted to Berar and the Central Provinces 
about four lacs and., three-quarters; that to 
Malwa, and other foreign states, about a lac and 
three-quarters;* and to the NizamV dominions 
and Mysore, about four lacs. 

4161. With these corrections that yoti have 
just stated, arc you able to state what has been 
the consumption per head or otheiwiso of salt in 
the Bombay iPreindehej ? — It is difficult to saj 
within a certain margin, because our census u 
very imperfectly framed; but I estimate that the 

aniaual 
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pnual consumption in tho Bombay Presidency chants; he is supposed to store it, but within Mr. 6\ 
itself is just under 11 pounds, certain limits. Peddet . 

4162, Having regard to the increase of jpopu** 4176, The salt docs not come into the pos- 

lation during the period that you have mentioned, session of the Government ? — No. f) May 1871, 

^d the facilities that have been given for carry- 4177, Who jiays the duty; the man who ma- 

ing salt into the interior, do you suppose that the •nufactures it, or the merchant wlio purchases it 
consumption per head ofsalt has rather diminished from the maker? — ^I'hc merchant when he takes 
than increased in thfl Bombay Presidency ?— I it. ’ 

think the real consumption has incrcasetl con- <1178. Docs lie take a permit to remove a cer- 
eidcrabljs but I think tiiat the licit consumption tain quantity of salt? — Yos, to remove a certain 
has diminished. I meairthat smuggling has in- quantity to a certain dislfict, and having ])aid a 
creased largely. certain jirice; and upon that quanliiy of salt lie 

4163, Is it your ^opinion ^ that the actual con- ]»ays the duty ; and it is then delivered to him 
sumption of tlic people in the Boinhay Presi- under the inspection of a Guvurninent otKcor by 
dency is increasing, tliough the consumption of weight. 

that which pays duty has iliminished? — Yes. 4179 Is the process very much the same as is 

4164, Have you any idea of 1 ha extent, of the adopted on the southern sidt?, where there is no 

salt that is illicitly sold? — The best estimate that (iovernWnt luanurneturc ?— 'J'lie same process 
1 have been uble to make is that tlie actual con- is adopted in both divisions; only in one case 
fiiunptiou is about 14 lbs., the licit eoiisiinqition the salt 1>elougs to Government, ^uul in the (»ther 
now being a little under 11 lbs., taking the Presi- ease to private persons. In the Kontbern division 
dency as a whole. " the price is fixed by bargain between sellers and 

4166. Are there any other sources for tlie in- buyers, and in the other case the Government 
trodiiction of Balt into the Bombay rrcsidency fixes a pennuiieiit price. 

than the salt nans along the sea coast? — A large 4180. Is there any difVerenee betwi'cn the two 
quantity of tne best'salris made by solar ovapo- prices? — 'Jli’c average ])rlce is almost exactly the 
risation from tlie saline deposit on the liunn of same; but wliereas the ]>ricc in the iiorl hern 
Catch. * division, which the (Toverinnent fix, is-^ always 

4166. .Is much of that salt produced without 2 annas a maumi ; in tbe, southern it a aries from 

any labour naturally ?— There is a quantity of an anna and a ([uarter u[> to 3 annas. 

salt naturally ])roduced upon the Bunn ; but the 4181. Dcjamding upon what c/n cinnstanccs ? 
whole of the* salt I hat is used except ))y the pooplc —A great deal upon the demand, and also a 
immediately in the vicinity ip maimfuetiiretl salt, great deal upon the dilfercnt qualities of salt ; 

manufactured by solar cvajioration.' there are two or three qualities of salt that are 

4167. Is there any other source ? — A quantity sjiccially liked.' 

of free nianufacfnred salt is im'porteil from 4182. Is tlicro any difibrene(3 in the cost of 

Cambay and the Portuguese domiiuo’iiM of.G^.a collection in the northern and soutbern divi- 

and Damann, pious?— No, 1 do not Ibinlv tbere is. 

4168. Is there a ptrict frontier cordon to levy 4183. Practieally, tlicn, the only difiertuic(‘ is, 
the duty on^that Palt?---Yep; a good deal issuji- that in tin* one case there is a fixe^d jiriee, and in 

1 )osed to pass without paying duty, the c<tuntry the other case tlie inaiiufactnrer and the. merchant 
)oing wild. » , settle the jiviee 1x4 ween them ? — That is jirac- 

4169. The ciiplohis duty Ts the same as the tically the only dillerenee. 

excise? — Yce. 4184. Ts it your opinion that it Avould be dc- 

4170. By what otlier moanp do you ^ oppose sir.ible to ailbere to these systems, or one of 
there is such a large quantity of salt produced them, or to make any change ? — 1 think origin- 

for consumption illicitly ? — The works Ixfmg very ally it would have been better to Inne introduced 

much scattered on the sea coast and nil the tracts the Madras monopoly system, but 1 d() not think 
very difficult to guard, and there being a st rong that it would be ])raetit‘able to do so now, because 

temptation to smuggle, it is very difficult to it would intcri’ere with vested interests, 

guard against it, and, I think, hitherto; the 4186. Whi(4i of these two systems would you 

people employed to guard have licen underpaid retain? — Wliere the works are ncov tlie property 
and not PuHiciently numerous. of the Govennnent, I wouM still rgtain them as 

4171. 1« it to that that you ascribe ilie gro>v- liie property <»f the Govennnent, because when 
ing pj'stom of evasion of tlic duty? — I think they are tlie jiroperty of the (loveriiment they 
1 think that a system of free, excise jiermits smug- are much more easily supervised, 
gling more than the pystcni of monopoly in 4186. On what principle do yon think it do- 

Madras. ■ ^ sirabbi tliat the Government should be tin? pro- 

4172, Have you studied that Madras system? prietor of salt, works ? — 1 think that where you 
— As much ns I have been able to ilo by co’rres- have a very lieavy excise duty, with very large 
pondence with other officers ; 1 have not seen it. temptations to smnggliiig, the supervision must 

4173. Do you think that a monopoly system, necessarily be execTeilingly close, 

affords greater facilities for the*eollcction of tlie 4187. But, ns far as I eifn understand from 

duty? — I think 60. ' you, the sypervisnui is just the same in cither 

4174. But do you think that, relatively, there case?~Not exactly so; the systt;m ol supervision 
is less emiiggHng in the northern dialf of the i« the same, but in the one case, when* the salt is 
Preeideney than in the southern? — No; because, actually the property of Government, it can be 
though tire salt pans beloilg to Government, we stored much more (*ff'eotually,and be much better 
have not taken the same precautions that- they watched, jhan it can where if belongs to a num* 
have in Madras- ' her of persons, each of whom can store it over a 

4175. In Bombay docs the G^crnmenf take very largrf area, 
its salt into its own store, or it allow the 4188. Do you think it desirable that the two 
person who manufactures it to scU it direct to systems should still continue in force in Bombay? 
the merdiants?— Ho sells it direct to the mer- —I think so, with modifications. 

1(^59 B b 3 • 4189. What 
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Mr. ir. 0 . 4189. VVlmt modifications would you make to salt in Bombay i« capable of improvement?-^! 

PwUer. put un cud to the large extent of illicit consump- think that a stricter system would certainly in* 
tian which you suppose exists? — I think that crease the revenue^ 

9 May 1871 . the f^iualler works ought to be suppressed, and 4202. nutting down illicit consumption, 
tlie larger works increased so as to concentrate you mean r — jfes, 

the maniifooture as- much as possible; that the 4203. But do you think that the revenue 
system of storing should be as much as possible could be raised still further?—! should be sorry 
modified, so that Govornniont should know Avhat to sec it raised much further, ^ It might go up 
amount of salt is produced and sold, and what to two rupees; above that I think it wouM eheck 
ninount of duty is j)aid ; and that the number of consumption. 

tlie mitivc officials ouglit to be increased. 4204. Can you explain .why the people of 

» 4190. It. would seem from the figures you Bombay should be less able to pay tlie rate of 
have given, that the illicit cmisuinjition has been duty of three rupees tlian the^].>eople of Bengal? 
grailually increasing as llic rate of taxation has ~1 should very much doubt whether they are 
been increasing V—l tbiuk so; tliorc has been a loss able to do so. . 

greater temptation to sin,uf?gli»J^« 4205. Wc have been told that the people of 

4191. Have you got a stnionient showdug the Bengal do n(?t feel the present rate of duty; 

growth of the re vroue during the peri ^als that: lunv Is it that the people of Bombay would feel 
jHui have mentloiicil Yes. ' • it? — The danger I thinb of raising the duty 

4192. Will you kindly give' tlie average of eousideraUly in Bombay would be, that there are 
the first fivii years and (he last five years?— The so many facilities for mamifacturing salt or 
uvei'age of the first five years at a duty of 12 bringing it acioss tin! frontier if you raise the 
annas a nnuiiid was 23 lacs and 90,000 rupees ; duty, " 

and the last tlirce years. Unit is to say, at the' .4200. Mr. /i Demmi.] What frontier do you 
duty (»f*l rupee 8 annas i>er inaiind, it was refer to? — The frontier between Itajpootana and 
45 imfs and 55,000 rupees, or 45^ lacs. • . Bombay, nronnil the Porfitguesc 'dominions a&d 

4193. Mar\a*. yon lieard any com plaints from that which divides Bombay from Kattywar. 

the inhabitants of the Presidency as to the in- . 4207. Is that BaipootamiBalt asea 

crease of the duly ?— No, 1 do not think so. On salt, or how is it obtained ? — It is mnnnfacturcd 
each occasion when the duty has been raised, alimt^^t in the same way as the salt of the ilunn 
tlicro has been a certain amount of cmuplaint, is inanuflictured. 1 do not consider that the tax 
but iiot'from the pco^de themselves. 1 think the presses at all heavily upon the people af present, 
people feel it very little. ^ The iiiciilonce of \}w lax i« about. 3 annas 8 pies 

4194. Is salt u.Mod in the Bombay Presidency per head pm* annum ; that is exactly- 5 rf. 

for any other purnoao than for domestic con- 4208. Wliat do you consider to be the earnings 
sumption ? — A good deal is given to cuttle, and now, of a labourer in the rural districts of tne 
a goial deal is used for curing fish. - BornlJiiy Presideuev? — AgrioulturallalKiurcrs are 

4195. Have those who used it fur the conimer- almost entirely paid in grain, but upon the rail* 

cial j>urpose of curing fisli raised any comj)laiut rowls, and on (!ic public works, and buildings in 
abmit the increase of duty? — No, 1 have not towns, nurkilled labour is pmd froni four to six, 
heard any; hut I think they smuggle a great ami even up to eight annas a day ; 1 think that 
deal of their salt; they, liave facilities for smug- six annas a day you might put down as a lair 
gling from foreign territories. average for n man. ^ 

4 1 90. Tint there is 110 exemption allowed them? 42t)Jh Tlien, in your opinion, there is no 

— No. ground J’or c()mj)lainnig of the oppressive cha- 

4197. Do you think that this duty proven tp rac ter of the present amount of the tax as regards 

the use of salt for agricultural j)urpos("s? — It is tlie cuiisumption of the people? — No, I think 
very difficult to say. I do not think it would be not. » 

used under any eircuuislances, except to give to 4210, Mr. (7rnv?.] Yet you say, that tinless 

cattle ; but it is supposed tliat the cattle get a there w ere smuggling, the tax w'ould be oppreg- 

little less than they (otherwise would. sivc ? — Jiv the especiai case of the fishermen, and 

4198. Do you think that it keejis down the 1 have given the reason, namely^ that the fisher- 

industry of curing fish ? — I think not, as a fae.U men are exposed to unfair competition. 

If the duty w'as really jmid, I think it would ])ut 42 1 1, The fislicnnen are jmVt of the population, 

our lisheriiien at considerable disadvantage com- and the salt tax interferes seriously with their 
pared with the fishermen of a foreign territory, industry, does it not? — It ought to interfere with 
kat.ly\var, for exam[)lc ; but as a fact, 1 believe it, but It docs not. 1 think, the reason is, that 
nearly all the salt used on the coast is smuggled; when the (bistolns Act Was jiassed, a mietako 
partly that it is removed illicitly, from our own w.s8 made in exempting foreign fish from tax- 
salt pans, and partly that it is brought in the ation. 

fishing boats themselves from the uatrivo lem- 4212: You think that if a customs duty was 
tori(!S. ^ iinjiosed upon foreign fish, then the smugglinj{ 

4199. You thinlT that that fact .modifies the would cease aiimng those who cure fish in the 

inconvenience tliat would otherwise xcsult from Bombay territory ? — They would not have 
increased duty ? — Yes. I dioidd explain that same cause for smuggling. 

the inconvenience to the fishermen is this, that 4213. Then with regard to tlie rest of the 
their fish which is cured with salt, supposed to papulation yofi do nol think that the tax doea 
pay the tax, is brought into compeiitiou with press at all heavily upon them ?— ^No. 
foreign fish brought to Bombay . sculled with 4214. And do you think that they do not use 
foreign salt smuggled saltf — In many places there is a sort cif 

4200. Is there much disposition to 'carry salt trade* in smu||^g; many of the people who 

fish into the interior, as an article of food ?«-lt is li ve along th^^a coast, fishermen or Others, 
carried very largely into the interior. smuggle either across the frontiers, or from our 

4201. Do you Aink that the revoaue from own pans. That however does not affect the cost 

to 
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to tlie p€!ople the least in the woHd ; the consu- 4229. Can you give me any idea what would be jfr, 
iners pay uh much tin* srnufis^lcd salt as for salt the cost of eali in many parts of Bombay nvIicj c l^edthr. 
that has paid the duty, . it is produced, for instance, in Cutch, if it were i..,.. 

4215. But the revenue logos?— Yes. not for the duty, and supfiosing the trade were ^ May 1871. 

4216. Would it not be better to have a lower perfectly open? — I should think it would be ex- 
duty, which would, discourage the srauggliug 'acUy what the cost is now without the duty, that 
trade; would not that be more profitable to the is to say, from li U» about annas a luaund, 
revenue?-*-! think that unless you put it down 4230. You may say, on an average, about 2 
‘to 8 annas or 12 annas a maund, it would not annas? — Yes. 

make much dilferencc, - 4231. And now the cost is 1 rupee 1.3 annas? 

4217. You stated that you thought the best — You may say that the cost is 1 rupee 15 aniiae., 
plan w’ould be for the sake of the revenue to ' taking the average pric(» of sail. 

increase the stringency of the cufitoius ? — Y^cs. 4232, So that in this ease we have an article 

4218. And it is a question between* that, and of general use, taxed at the rale (»f per 
lowering the duty sufliciently lomuke smuggling cent. ? — If you look upon it us excise, of course 
unprofitable ; which would, in yoitr opinion, bo if is so. . 

the best for the revenue ? — I thiiik there can be 42.33, Tn wlmtovcr way the duly is lcvl{Mb tlmt 
no doubt that we should lose revenue by Icuvcring doesuot make any diflerenee; llui j)ef)j>lc bjive to 
the duty now. Every time w^c have raised the pay 1 ,600 per (?cnt. more for the article liccause 
tax we have raised the revenue, tlierolbre; by the Goveriuuont has to levy a revenue iVi‘iu it? 
lowering the tax we sliould lower the revenue. — .1 should say that the people have to pay a sum 

4219. Wc were told that in Bengal the salt of about 3:J annas per annum ))er head. 

tax W’as a sort'of ptJl tax, and tluit wluitcvcr the 4234.* That is what they liav(* to pay in the 

price W'as the jicoplc eonsuinod pretty much the year, but that is not the point ; I want Ut lu-ing 
same amount m the course of the year; would . out clearly what llie amount, of the duty is. and 

f ou say the Bamo as to the people of Bombay ? — to show thatjn’ice of an article ot'goncrid ncecs- 
Bliould f?ay very nearly so. 1 think that a sjty is increased \)f 1,600 per ttcni. in conse- 
heavy tax wmld ti» a certain extent chock the qiienco of the revenue that tlie (lov^ rnment 
conaumption, and make the peoplomoro careful levies fnmi it? — Yes, that is to say, tlmt the ' 
in the use of the salt, " excise bears that proportion tu the original cost 

4220, Would there be any difficulty in im- oTsalt. 
poBJiig a custuiurt' duty upon foreign fish ? — 1 42:>5, I uud(!rstoi>(l you; 1 thiidc, that the 

think tlicre would, there arc so inuiiy small crocks average cousumjition in Bombay on duly paying 

and ports into which ships can run. ^ salt wtis M lbs., and that, besides, tliat tiu'n 'was 

4221. You think tliat the expense of maintain- an average consmn})tjon to each jierson of 1 1 lbs. 
ing it would be greater than the profits derived of illicit salt?— No; 1 say that the i^onsumptioii 
from it ?— I shouW bo inclined to think so. of licit salt is ahout 11 Ihs., and I (istimafi? the 

4222. Mr. According to your slate- total nonsumptiou, inelutling smuggled salt, to 

incut, there has been an iiicrti«\Ho in the salt duly be about 14 lbs. 

since 1840 of 250 |>cr cent., luw there not? — • 4236, Then, aerording to that statement, the 

Nearly 250 per cent, ; it is from 8 annas a uia mid consumption of illicit salt exceeds by 400 per 
to 1 rupee 13 anna si, ' . cent, the eouftninj>tion of duiy-jKiying saft? — No; 

4223. That is more than 250 per cent.?— 1 out of the total amount of 14 lbs. wliioli f estl- 
think it is ratlier rnore^ One rupee 12 amias male to be the amoniit consumed by each one of 
would be 250 per ceijt. the jiopulation, 1 1 lbs. jaiys duty and 3 ll)s. doefl 

4224, Wliy has that l)ccn the case ; is it owing not |Kay duty, 
to the exigencies of the Government ?—l sup]K)se 1237. Then about one-third of the salt cou- 
80 ; also because it has been stnmgly iiiged upon sumed, according to ymir figures, is illicit salt ? 
the Bombay Government by the GoNcrmneut of — Not oiic-thinl, J think rather less than one- 
India and by the Government of Bengal, that it fourfli, is it not? 

was unjust that the people of Bombay sliould lie 423H, In what way is snuiggliug saltpiuiislicd 
taxed 80 much lighter for salt lluiii the people on in Bombay ?— It is clucfly jiuntshed by tlu' coii- 

thc other side of India. fiscation of llic salt , and any slup or vessel ^liat 

4225, Still the last increase ol‘ duty was dis- contains smuggled salt, 
tinctly, was it not, in consequence of a heavy . 4239. Is it treated ever with a pecuniary fine 
financial deficit? — Yes. , or iiu]>risonmeut In bad cases a fine is levied 

4226. So that, speaking generally, this tax has in addition to4he value of, the salt, 
been Btcadily increasing since our rule began in 4240. i understamt you to say that the salt 
India?— From the time it was first imposed it/ duty now m so Jieavy tlufi. it is impossible for 

has been raised at intervals* anyone in Bombay successfully t(» compete with 

4227. So that we may look forwml, I suppose, others in an important branch of industry unless 
to this, that if tlie state of Indian fuianee con- prepared to smuggle salt ^ — 1 think it is not fair 
tinueswitha Bteatlily inercaBifigexiienditure, the to exiieei ouv fislicrmen within the limits of the 
demand to raise the salt duty .in Bombay will be territortes of the Ilritish Govcriunent to salt fish 
continued? — I can hardly tell you that; I sup- with sali that uaye a^ioavy tax, in couijictition 
pose, as long as the duty* on the other side of -with the iuliabitants of Kutty war, who pay a 
India is 3^ rupees a maund, there vfill always be comparatively light tax. . 
a tendency to increase ^the Madras and Bombay 4241, You l^ok upon smuggling as a mural 
rate to the same level, offence, do^not you, as dishoiicBty? — YY's, cer- 

4228. Still 1 understand the prompting tainly. 
cause which led to the last increase of dutjr was 4242, Then what your st-arements lead to is 
not so much equalisation aS the financial exigen- this, that with regard tojthosc people who are 
cies of the Government ?— That was the cause moral and honest, and are not prepared to rob 
generully assigned, X believe. the Government, it is impossible for tliem to sue- 

0.59. B B 4 cecd 
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coed in their industry? — 1 do not think that the 
moral question arises in tlic minds of the fisher- 
men. 

424.'i. Butsupposing that some fisherman should 
be moral, and should say, “ I cannot consent to 
rob die Governinent,” it is imjiossibk for that 
man to obtain a living from honest industry ?— 
lie would not be able to obtain it by salting fish. 

4234. So that the eftect on the revenue would 
be that you have a duty so high that you tell all 
the )ieople that none but the dishonest can engage 
in it, and it is no use for the honest to compete 
in it? — I think we mode a mistake in not putting 
a corrcsjionding duty on the import of foreign 
fish. This duty was originally imposed on foreign 
fislj, especially for the purpo.se of enabling fish 
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manufacturedVith taxed salt to compete with it, . 
and it was taken off, 1 think, by a mistake, not 
many years ttgo,|rithput duo reflection. 

4245. 1 understood you just now, in answer to 
a question put to you by the Bight Honourable 
Member for Shorehani, that there were peculiar 
and special difficulties in placing an import duty 
upon forcip fish ; that if you attempted to iq 
so the faqilitios for smuggling would be so great 
there, that instead of kssening smuggling you 
would extend the area of U?— A considerable 
number of years ago wo took off almost all inter- 
portal duties for that reason ; then the duty upon 
fish was still kept up ; after a time those duties 
were .still further lowered, and the duty was 
taken oft'the foreign fish. 
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Mr. William George Redder, again called in; and further E.\aiuinod. 


4246. Mr. FdwcetU’] Was I not correct in 
assuming that vou stated, in reply to the Right 
Honourable Member for Shorchnin, that it is 
almost impracticable, iiiconsc{jucnceof the iucIH- 
ties of smuggling, to levy the import duties upon 
salt fish do not think 1 said that it was an- 
practicable, but 1 said that it was rather diflicull. 

4247. And you stated that the reason of the 
difficulty was, that there were almost iniuirnera-* 
ble small creeks and harbours which it would 1)C 
almost impossible to watch?— It would require 
a laj^r eslabUshment to watch them, inohahl} . 

424 A But was not the tenor of jour previous 
evidence directly opposed to the imposition of .an 
Import duty on fish ? — Yes, I think so. My own 
vie^ is, that it would be better to alh)w each 
fishiiig-boat a certain quantity of unta.\cd salt, 
free salt. 

4249. But you think the present system, in 
which you say, virtually, that no tnau can en- 
gage in this trade unless he is prepared to rob the 
Government, is a state of things wliich it k vOry 
undesii'able to continue ?— 1 tlunk I ought, per- 
haps, to explain that, even aupp<»siiig the duty 
was considerably lowered upon salt, I do not 
think, unless it was lowered to almost nothing, that 
fishermeti would use taxed salt; for this reason : 
the way in which the fish is prepared is this; 
the fi»h are anlit, soaked in strong brine, and 
&en dried in tno sun. Now, it is almost as easy 
for the fishermen to make the brine by partially 
evap^ting sea water as- it is for them to obtain 
the salt which is procured from totally evaporated 
sea water, and mwe it into brine, and that would 
be veiy difficult to check. Therefore I think, 
myael^ the question of salt fish, though it looks 
in theory an injustice to oiir fishermen, does not 
practioallv affect them much. 

4250. But still is not that contradictory to 
yeur former evidence, in which you said that 
neoessaiily they must smuggle salt ? — I say tliat 
wlmtever salt tliey do take in the state of salt, they 

' probably smuggle or obtain in some illicit 

leaving the fishermen, I, believe 
yeuJayfed that out, of the average consumption 
each ofle country 

* * have referred, 11 lbs. is duty-paying 




salt, and 3 lbs. smuggled salt ? — I'liat is the esti- 
mate that I have lonncd. 

4252. Then a (H)nsidenil)le number of iicoplo 

arc even cngngo<l in scUiiig smuggled and 
buying it ; there are certain chis.sca ^ho 

vniuggk' salt across the frontiers ; and the manu- 
facturers of salt, if not very closely watched, are 
very apt to dispose of salt not duty-jiakl, or more 
commonly to give a larger weight. 

4253. j ou impose a jumalty upon the people 
if you cun delect them v/lio engage in this trade, 
I suppose? — Yes, the penalty is the confiscation 
of tno smuggUid salt and of any vessels, or 
animals, or carts that carry it. 

4254. In aiiy case where the offence Is repeated, 
is Hmuggllng punished by imprisonment? — T am 
not quite certain, biitl think it if3 never punished 
by Iiujirisonmcnt except ns a iiic.'ins or levying 
the extra duty wliicli is not paid. 

4255. If a man cannot pay the fine he is put 
in prison? — If a man cannot j)ay the fine he is 
imprisoned. 

4256. Do you punish not only persons who 
sell, hut also those who buy this salt ? — No, I 
never heard of its being done. To speak more 
uceurately, the persons punished are those in 
wliosc possession smuggled salt is found. They 
probably have bought it before ; they arc pro- 
bably iiitcrmediato persons, persons who have 
bought it for the purpose of selling. 

4257. So that one effect of this salt duty is 
that you ofler very great temptations to a very 
considerable number of the people to engage in a 
dishonest ami illicit traflic? — The temptation is 
certainly great, because the duty is large in ])ro- 
portion to the original cost of the suit. 

4258. And that ternfitation with its demoral- 
ising influence ■will rapidly increase ; in fact, in- 
creases in proportion as the salt duties are in- 
creased ? — The higher the salt duty the greater 
is the temptation, doubtless. 

4259. 1 l^elieve you stated that the last rise 
in salt was prornjitcd in eon.sequeneo of the 
financial exigencies of the Su|)rcme Government 
at Calcutta ? — It was so stated. 

4260. Therefore if this system continues of 
expending each year an amount exceeding the 
revemiBi probably another demand will be made 
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Mr. W* G« for on increase of the salt dutiesi to bring Aem 
P$dder. up to the Bengal limit ?— That is a matter of 

— ~ opinion. My own opinion is that it would be 

IS May better to increase the salt duties in Bombay and 

*®7** Madras to something more like the kvel of the 

present duty iu Bengab than to impose new taxes. 

4261. But' you say thati altliough having 
clearly recognised the fact, that each increase <u 
the salt duty increases smuggling, and tends 
much to demoralise the people r— I think all im- 
position of taxation tends to demoralise the peo- 
ple in llmt sense; they ailways endeavour to 
evade it, I mean, if i>OBsible. 

4262. But am I to understand you, that with 
regard to all taxes that are Imposed in India; 
there is the same proportionate amount of smug- 
gling and evasion that there is with regard to 
Sie salt duty ? — The salt tax may be said to bo* 
the only real tax iijwn necessaries. 

4263. Then when you say that the objection 
that you have attrihntecl to ihe salt duty npnlies 
toother taxes; what do you mean by that? — I 
mean to say that in the case of an income tax, 
for instance, the people cannot be expected to 
give true returns of tneir incomes; it demoralises 
them in that way. 

4264. Then what your evidence would come 
to would be this : that there is no new tax which 
you could suggest which w’oukl be leas objection- 
able than the salt duty ; probably it would be 
more objeetionablc, and at the same time you 
recognise this fact, tlwit if the salt duty were to 
increase, it would very much tend to increase 
smuggling?— Yes; I think that if the salt duty 
is increased we shall require a more careful admi- 
nistration of the Salt Department, and more strict 
preventive measures. 

4265. That is the general description in your 
mind of the present financial position of India ? 
— Yea 

4266. Then this lesson is brought home to 
those who have the administration of the finances 
of India, that the position of the revenue and 
exj)ciKliture is such, that if they allow the expen- 
diture to go on increasing a.s it has increased be- 
yond tlic revenue, they will either have to in- 
crease the salt duty or impose some new tax, 
which is still more objectionable ? — I think that 
the question is between the extent to which we 
shall improve administration in India, and the 
extent to which it is necessary to increase tax- 
ation. If . we reduce taxation we must go back 
to the old system of doing nothing for the im- 
provement of India. If on the other hand we 
mdke improvements in the admiiiistraiion and in 
the public works of India, we must raise a pro- 
portionately larger revenue. 

4267. But witiiout now entering into the point 
as to the advantages which the people of India 
may get from increased expenditure, we must 
put tnis as a fact, that increased taxation meiine, 
according to jyour opinion, the increase of the salt 
.duty, or the miposiiion of a tax still more objec- 
tionable? — think so ; I thmk;that no tax sug- 
gests itself .to ,me that is less objectionable than 
the salt duty. 

4268. Sir /?. ITedWsriarw.] I gather from 
TOiir evidence, that in spite of salt \^iiig such a 
bulky conutto^ty ASid ni^U in vduc, there is « 
great deal of smuggling and illicit irafiic hi salt 
m the Bombay Pisewency almost etitMy 
a matter of opiiiion. T%e beat eatimdte ihat 1 
have, been aUe to fomis, tlmtabotttthxoe^^^]^^ 
'outof 14r|Nnmdsw 


4269. Is it npt the th?st in the 
Presidency, ij^rtieukrly in the 

the Bombay^ Presidenc^fr, ypuhe^o^ l^ 
culties to cohtohd with in the way of froh^er 
tlum they have in* any other pari of* India; and 
you are more mixed up with imtiye states^b^ides 
having the Portuguese dominions adtoining you ? 
— Tea, I certainly think so. • . ^ v . : * 

4270. Would it not pOaeSble, by a cQu^ 
tion with the native ^^atotos analogous in Some 
degree to the ZoUverem, to diminish very greatly 
the smuggling ?- Yes, I ihhdc! it might be possi- 
ble. But the smuggling to which we are 
exposed is from limpootaxia^ and I think that 
Bajpootana is profbanly the fiart of India with 
which we should effect a treaty of that kind, wiih 
the greatest difficulty. 1 th{^, with regard to 
the Portuguese dominions, and also to other 
forcif^ states more within our own territoty, 
that some , sort of convention might be compara** 
lively easily arrived at; but with BnjjKiotana 
there would be a difficulty. 

4271. Is salt smtiggled in any large quantities 
from tlie north, from the Punjab, or from Cutoh? 
— I am not personally acquainted with Scinde, 
but Scinde produces salt almost everywhere 
naturally, and the duty is consequently smalh ' 

4272. In the southern part of Bombay, 

you have a different system, is the illicit ti^c 
in salt very extensive also ?— <^Yes.; l am inclined 
to think that it is extensive ; in some places very 
extensive. 

4273. Then, with regard to nieasimng and 
weighing, I should like to understand tl>e method 
employed ; 1 uuderstand that in inland dealings 
tlie salt is measured instead of weighed ?— That 
was the case until witbhi the last few^ years; but 
quite recently a uniform system bf weighinent 
has been e^rywhere established* 

4274. Are you aware what pro[x>rtion the 
salt tax in Bombay bears to that in Prance, or 
other foreign countries, at the present time ?-^I 
think that the salt tax in France was receiiiily 
1 franc to 10 kilogrammes, which is almost 
exactly 1 rupee 8 amms per Indian maund^ which 
is just the same as tiie Bombay tax was till 1862, 
apil tlie incidence of the tax in France is etatod 
at about 8 ^ 

4275. Then am I right iu mfernng from jtour 
evidence that the amount of smuggling of atdt 
in the Bombay Presidency is not jso mu^ ;dtiiato 
the fact that the limit of just taxation has/been 
reached, as to tho peculiar circumstaaees c»jf jthe 
Bombay Presidency?—! think the ffreat eause 
of smuggliug is, that ip order to avoid toiy posti- 
hility oi a sborliiees in the supply of salt, or of 
the people being put to any inconvenience, in 
obtniniug it, we have kept up a gieat niual^r 
of works, and our system has been generid^ lax, 
and the consequence is that ! do Pot titiw tbe 
price of salt in Bombay is at ,aU toiaed 

the amount of the taxi ^ v 

4276. Mr. lieach.1 Bfas ^disBattf^ 
expressed whenever the tax . tm mlt ba»>!ii^ 
.raised?— I think at the time 

generally tbei:^ have bean soi^ r 

4277. In what way that 
been expr 0 toed?--^l'ibiak^;«^^^ 

by the native newapapera> \- , 

4278. Would itWejqMtfientj 

otid wonU it ^^p6pwtie^^ 

to dHflw^eoltto ibe 
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and enable it to comj)ete with foreign or iinporUul 
fish ? — Yen, I think it would be practicable. 

4279. ilnd in your opinion would it be dowr- 
ablo?— I think, to a certain degree it would be 
desirable. 

4280. Mr. li, Smttht'\ Did you Btate what 
the duty was on the import of salt, fish ?— I forget 
exactly what that duty was. I think 10 per 
cent, ad vitlortm, 

4281. Mr. Did you st. ate the amount 

of salt that h used in ciirinj^ fish ; have you any 
returns of that? — It is usu^ly said that a fishing- 
boat re(iuircgi about 20 maunds In the t'ourse of 
a season, but i do not (hhik that is at all a 
reliable estiumte. 

4282. There arc no reliable rctunis?--! do 
not think tlnit there are any reliahle retiiriia. 

428.^. Is tliepullah fisli intvodneed int() Bombay 
and then .salted ?—l am mtt ([uitc sure; il may 
be ; there is sonic fish ihat comes from Selnde 
to Bombay. The salt tax in Soimle is very low ; 
I think (> or 8 anna.s a rnauiid, 

4284. Do you think that if the duty was re- 
duced injhimbay, the increase in the consumption 
of salt W()ul<l make up for llio loss to the j’ovcniic ? 
— No, I think not, beeansc tlie consnmj>tion 
remaining stationary ibr .the hast 25 yeai’s, the 
revenue has about doubled ; and J <lo not think 
it is pi»ssible to suppose tbat oin; c,onttumi}>tion 
has been checked more than about 25 per <'enl. 
by the iucroase (‘f duties, so that hy that eom- 
piitatiim w(^ should lo.so 25 ))er eeift. 

4285. Mr. y. i/. Do you know what 

the duty on salt is in l?aj[)o<itaTm and the ncigli- 
bouring stale.s?— It is almo.st impossible to sa\ . 
because it depends upon the distiuice winch the 
salt travels. The duty is alnujst entirely levied 
by a system of transit dn(‘s. \S U trav(ds fur, 
the amount of transit duos amounts to sometJiing 
considerable. On the spot, the (n)Vorn\nent in 
W'hose territory the salt is produced generally 
levies a duty something like the |)rime eost of 
the Balt, that is to. say, if ilic salt ct)sts 1 anna 


to produce, the Government would sell it at 
2 amuas. 

4286. Then it is not likely, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the native states would enter 

• into any arrangement to stop smuggling, their 
duty being so much lighter? — Tiieir treasury 
wtmld bo very ghwl, as a rule, to receive their 
share of a higher duty.* -Supposing there was a 
uniform salt duty imposed ihroughont India, 1 
think, so far as 1 know, that the treasuries of the 
native states would Ixj very glad (o receive a 
sliare of it. They are generally only t^o glad to 
find an opportunity of raising S(nnethiug more 
from their subjects, 

4287. They must raise, their (lufi(‘s in that 
c.ase? — Yes; and 1 .suppose some c([ui valent tax 
must be tliken off their subjects. 

4288. Do' you think that that would be ob- 
jected ti>?— I think it is almost impossible to say, 
but the whole of the Giilcowar’A territory, and 
the wliolc of the f(»rcign state.s witliin the Bombay 
IVesidenc.y, i>ay sail tax to the British Govern- 
inont. 

4289. I'he saim* rate as they do in thimhay ? 
— Bxactly the same as in our own territory, llie 
reason being tliat onr j)0W('r sucecjdcd to that of 
the iVishwa; anil the JVishwa's government 
had reserved to iti^clf the. right of levying salt 
duty throughout what are Tio^^ Brili.di and foreign 
dominion.*?. 

429D. ChaintHiii, ] Is the. Malwa imd Uagpoo- 
taiui salt natural salt, or artifieially made?— 
Some of it i.s natural .'^all, but what is exported is 
chiefly artificially produced from certain .-alt lakc.% 

• 4291. And has to^br iuaiiufacture(l?-'lt is 
maniiracinrcd very much in the same way as oiir 
salt j.s mamtfa<*turc(l upon the l^nnii. 

42?)2. And at about the sain c co.4?— 1 think 
as nearly as possible at the sarnie (‘ost. 

429.*b Is the natural salt 'cheaper than the 
artificial?— The natural salt costs notliing more 
than the expense of eolleetiiig it, but it will not 
bear travelling. 


Mr. ('laudius William lU:i 

4294. Chairman,'] WllJ. you lie good ertough 
te^state what appointment yon bold in India?— 
1 am in the Revenue Department in the Bombay 
Prcaideuey. 

4295. In the aeconnls that Inive been |)ro- 
eented for the Presidency of Bombay for 186it~7i) 
there appears', first, for tlic item for opium, 
2,857,000/,, and then there is another item of 
‘‘Excise on apirits and drugs,’' 446,000/.; arc 
you acquainted with the* circumstances under 
which the latter sum is levied? — My knowhdgc 
of the excise of 8[HritN is chiefly confined to what 
are called the Regulation f^’ovinces of the Bom- 
bay Presidency; that is, alh the colleetorates, 
with the e.xcc|)tion of the Province of Seinde 
and Uie town and island of Bombay. 

4296. What are the items which are . included 
in the excise on spirits and drugs?— The items 
are, first of all, tne duties on spirits manufac- 
tured and retailed, and also on the retail of 
opinui, and on tlie. manufacture and retail. of 
drags, such as ganjah ainl bhang. 

4297. Will you state under what system this 
duty is levied in Bombay, first ou the manufac- 
ture of spirits and the sale of them '/—There are 
three systems. One is the Sudder distillery 

0.59. 


.L, c.alled in ; and Exjunined. 

system; liit that is ni4 carried to a groat extent, 
it only exists at thri'o lowuis in the Presidency. 
Then comes the monopoly orfanu system, wdiiib 
is the general system adopted. And the third is 
wduil 1 may bdl an individual tax svst<pn, Miich 
jirevails in places wdiere loddy-prodniMiig trees 
grow. r 

4298. Is the Sudder distillery sy.'ilem the same 
as that which w'c have had diwribed of a place 
Jicerised as a distilleiy ? — It Is very much the 
same a.s 1 thiidv Sir Cecil Beadon descrilual the 
other day. The only diflerence^ J may mentinii, 
is, that iiLstead of any one being at liberty to 
distil in that disiillery, a few have; ac([uircd 
virtually a sort of proprietary riulit in the manu- 
facture of spirits in the.se distilleries. 

4299. Ami they majiuractiin* at the duty pre- 
Beribetl? — Yc.s; and they are also permilted to 
export. 

4800, Are they at Hbert} to supply any place ? 
— By ]aw*l think they cannot; but as no one 
is injured iliereby, GovcminenI ha.s jiermitted 
tliem'. . 

4301. They have a permit for removing the 
apirits ?— To certain places ; chiefly to Bombay. 

4302. Then, do thc^y have any right in the re- 
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tail of tiial R)Mrit, or is it purely a wholesale mar 
uufactlire ? — It is jnirely a wholesale iiiamifac- 
tiiro ; hut they are also the patrons of the licensctl 
rctaiit^iSj to whom they aupply it. 

‘4301?. They have 110 right to retail in a par* 
tieular phicc; that is (juite separate, as 1 luidcr- 
sland you ? — ;irhat is separate. 

43oV Then what is the neStl pystem? — The 
next Hysiem is rather more complicated ; it vurics 
in the several divisions in which toddy-producing 
trees grow. The trees, as a rule, gnjw along the 
coast in albeit, j>erliaps varying from one to five 
miles in depth. In some places the toddy-drawing 
class are permitted, on |)HYmenl of a certain fee, 
to tnj) a ecrtaiti nuinbcj* of trees. Sometimes a 
nihiimum is fixed of tin? number of trees they may 
tap, at oilier times no minimum is fixed; and 
after drawing the juice, they can eitlier sell it as 
toddy, or they may erect a still in almost any 
place tlu'v choose, and after distilling the Ihpior 
they sell it themselves. 

lly retail? — Vys. 

43<)(). What is the third system, the system of 
fanning ‘^—Thc third system is sinijily a. right of 
inono])oly. The right of manuiaeluriiig ami sell- 
ing li<|uornn a ilistri<‘( is put up to auction, and 
linoehod down to the highest bidder. 

4307 . Aiul is the farmer at liberty to erei*t. as 
many retail sliujis asheKk(*s? — No; he is limited- 
in the nuiiihcr ol* shops. 

Are the places ajipointed for him?— The 
places are appointed. 

430'J. Is there much comjietition for the jmr- 
chase o{’ a farm? — It .varies,. I have seen com* 
jKftiti(*n at times, but I have also seen a great 
deal of eoniljlmition, ^ 

431<h‘ What do the Government do in the case 
of combination ; do they lake wliat they eau get ? 
— From the records of the (rovermnent, 1 think 
that they have made several attempts to break 
throngli a cumbiualioir wlien there has been one; 
and 1 think, on the whole, they have ali^o been 
successful. They have generally threatened not 
to Jieensc the sale of lii^uor at all in those dis- 
tricts. 

431 J. So that in tliose dislricts iha Govern- 
ment liave jiractically jiut on an u])set price 
wlilch they deemed sufii(nent, and then they have 
obtained it ? — They generally Imve. 

4312. Have you, got any statement of the 
revenue derived from the three sejiaratc systems ? 
— Ve.^; J. have got a statejiient up to 1867-G8, 
the last yoor for which 1 have the returns. 

43 J 3. Have there been many changes in the 
area subject to the diif'erent systems, ur avouIcI 
any comjiarative statement of years represent the 
same area under the same system? — They re- 
present very iniicli the .‘^ame area. J may say 
that there have byen some changes in detail, re- 
flulling in small dillerenccs, ' * 

4314. Can you stale Avbat has been the pro- 
gress of the revenue derived from spirits and 
toddy ? — Under tlu? Suddev. distillery system the 
rcA’^eniie was in J8(i7'GS Iavo lacs. 

43 In. Have you got any earlier returns? — 
Yes. 

43 IG. Will you give it IjD or 12 years before 
that?-— It was about 86,000 rupees ijinder the 
Sudder distillery system in 1857-58, ^and in 10 
years afterwards about 200,000 rupees^ Under 
the individual tax system, the tax on trees, in 
1857-58, it was about 85,000 rupees, and in 
18G7-G8 about 2 lacs and a qmartcr. 

4317. Sir J, Elphinstme^ Are these cocoa- 


nut trees? — Cocoa-nut and date and palmyra. 
Under the farming system it was about 7i lacs 
in 1857-58, and in 186*7-68 about 18 j laos. 

4318. Chairman.^ Had there been any change 
ill the duties during those 10 years ?— Yes, there 
1ms been a change in the Sudder distillery 
system; the rate has been raised from nine aimas 
to one rupee thp imperial gallon. Under the 
other systems of course there is no duty fixed 
per gallon. 

431P. Is that thd pretjentrate ? — I believe just 
lately they have raised it to one rupee and a 
quarter. 

432(4. What is the rate of the second system, 
tax on trees? — Several new systems have been 
tried cxperimentully. It has been found a very 
unsatisfactory system to allow a number of small 
distilleries and shops to be in one district, and 
theiT Lave been several attempts made to reduce 
the number of them, and to bring the excise 
and tbo maiiufacliirc of tlic spirits generally 
under control. ^ * ' 

4321. And lias there been any change in the 
n«leofduty? — The rate is generally placed on 
tlie“ trees, 

4322. Hut has that been the same thtougli the 
JO years, or has it altered? — There has been an 
imueaso, but not at any regular rate; the chief 
inci'east? is caused by liaving made a more careful 
examination of tbo number of trees that are 
taj>])ed. 

432.3. Hut was the rate per tree the same 10 
years before ?■ — The rate per tjee in some dis- 
tricts litis been reduced, and in others it has been 
increased. 

1324. Has there been an increase in the sum 
given for the farm con8e(|uent upon the raising of 
ilie rate of duty, or hoAV have you secured that 
increase of revenue from the farming system ? — 
Hy competition. . 

1325. Do you suppose it has been influenced 
by your liaving increased the rate of duty on the 
disllllcd li(iuor in the other dietriets? — No, bo- 
ciiusc the influence of tlw^ Sudder distilleries is 
very local. 

4.32(). Do you think that eit'her of these sys- 
tems at all slimulates the people to drink in toxi- 
ca ling, lioiiors ?— 1 think the monopoly system 
does much more so, at any rate, than the Snddnr 
distillery system. 

4327. In what way is there a stimulus given, 
do you think, as tlie result of the system?— The 
uiunojiolist has his contract, as I m£y call it, with 
Government for one year only ; he^ has given a 
large jirice fur it, and it is his object to make aa 
mu(‘h as be cav during that year. And the two 
ways in which he finds it most advantageous to 
attain that object ‘are by selling an inferior 
i|uality of liquor and by encouraging the con- 
sumption as much as possible. 

4328. Does he j:aKe any** active means to 
encourage tlic consumption, or hoAv does he 
stimulate it ? — I have found in some places where 
the number of sliops wliich he is allowed to 
hold is limited, that he ma^s private arrange- 
ments with meh in other places to sell liquor oy 
retail. 

4329. Tliat is surrentitiouBly, ^ regards the 
collectors license? — ^Yos, surreptitiously, os re- 
gards the cpllectoFs license. 

4330. Does he pay a sum to Government for 
each license ? — He pays a lump sum for 
farm. 

4331. Therefore as regards the revenue, this 

fraud 
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IvMidEpra wottid merety be a 

bi^h ufthe pvebibitton f— Ve«, but he is obliged 
ta run the risk |)f detection and fine^ and there- 
fore l^t n the sum paid in 

to Government as revenue. 

4382* Do tliey tnkeany active means to stimu- 
late ecmsi^^ such as having music or gam* 
blihg in the nousts or verandahs where the spirit 
is am/ because it is in open veriindahs» I pre- 
auvno ?— In hovels generally. When the evening 
otoaesm^it is getierdly conducted inside the house. 

4388. Ether inside or outside, have you any 
reason to Suppose that the consumption is atimti* 
lated by gamolitig or music? — I know cases in 
which Ihey have musicians in to encourage them 
to a dertam extenti Vut I do not think it is very 
much the. custom. 1 think the liquor itself is 
audieient attraction. 

4884. Is gambling also made use of as a 
Atimulus7~l do not think that the contractor 
baa anytliing to do with the gambling that may 
go bn m his shop. 

4885. That la the affair of the person wlio 
keeps the i^tail ahop, you think? — Under the 
monopoly system the man who keeps the retail 
shop ts the servant, 1 may say, of the monopolist. 

4338. Is he generally a relation of the wholc- 
iale dealer, or a mere servant? — The monopolist 
cannot keep a complete chock over him, so, as a 
rule, he gives him a subordinate share. 

4337. The man who actually manages the 
shop has also an interest in stimulating consump- 
tion tNo doubt, although he is returned to 
Government in the list given by the monopolist 
merely as his servant. 

4888. Have you heard whether there is a 
greater amount of drunkenness prevalent in the 
rresidency of Bombay now, than there used to 
be at any former time? — Drunkenneae has in- 
creased, put 1 do not think that the consumption 
of liquor has increased at all out of proportion to 
lA:e imiirovement in the material condition of the 
people. 

4888i Do you mean as to their means of pur- 
ebasing?— Yet. 

4840. BuV I am speaking now ns to their 
amtal condition consequent upon the greater 
cpnsuthption of liquor; has that much deie- 
, rmtiO/tCa, do you think? — Well, the classes who 
chiefly ; consume liquor, I think, have lieen pretty 
nearly isiy^ays drunkards, that is the class on the 
coast, the fishermep and the toddy drawers them- 
oebres. ' 

. 4341. They are habitually addicted to intern- 
pesOnee ? — i es. they arc habitually addicted to 
mtemperanoe i but us to the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of tlie Presidency, I may say that they are 
far Isom Intomperate. 

4842, Do yop think that the intemperance of 
those people to whom you have referred has 
alwEya been the ease, or has it been induced in 
eppip^tively recent times ? — I can see traces of 
it ip the Peishwah^s Records of the last century. 

484$. That they were in that domoralised con- 
ditiop f-^That they were drinkers. 

, 4$4r4. But you do not know whether there is 
mute of an increase of intemperance during 
30 years ?— Undoubtedly there is 
W^VbpUte of it 1 have heaid it from the non- 
diking castes, the Brahmins and others, and 

V ^ that the state of de?; 

cdT ^0 people has somewhat in-' 


4346. Is the large increase of revePue due to 
the increased quantity drunk chiefly, or to the 
increased rate of duty ?— Chiefly to the increased 
rate of duty. It is very difficult to estimate tho 
duty ip cases where Uie monopoly is farmed. 
I have attempted to do so, and on taking an esti- 
mate. of the jtotal increase within the last 10 years 

*in consumption, 1 have set it down at about 
50 per cent, whereas the increase in therevemie 
is more than 100 per cent. 

4347. Then in the farming of liquor you think 
that there has not been an increase of the quan- 
tity of liquor consumed proportionate to the 
increase of revenue ? — My no means. 

, 4348. Then has the price risen? — The price 
lias risen considerably. 

4349. Do you think it is an unfortunate state 
of thygs for Bombay that tho consumption of 
intoxicating liquor should have incrcasea 50 per 
cent., and that the consumption of salt should 
have considerably decreased ? — I may be allowed 
to Cjualify tlie statement that the consumption 
has increased. A great deal of what is put down 
to increased consumption is in reality liquor 
hitherto illicitly sold, which has been brought 
under the tax by increased energy on the part 
of monopolists and Government; but I do not 
think that the consumption of salt has anything 
to do with it. 

4350. As showing the moral condition of the 
jjeople; wdiile the coni^umjition of salt has dir 
minishod, the consumption ol* intoxicating liquor 
has increased ? — I think that the moral condition 
of the people is wonderfully high in the matter 
of drinking, with the exception of those people 
who inhabit the coasts, fishermen, &c. 

4351. You limit it to particular classes? — Yes, 
and chiefly to those districts where the toddy- 
producing trees grow. 

4352. Sir 1), H^edderhur7i.’] Was there any 
revenue levied from excise during the time of 
the IVish walls? — Yes ; it was not at first, as far 
as I can make out from tho records, a regular 
item of revenue; but in after years, that is, 
towards the end of the Inst century, 1 find that 
it became entered in the accounts as an item 
of revenue, ami also that a great deal of it woe 
paid, not to the imjicrial revenue, but to the 
credit of cdiicfs under the Peishwah. 

4353. Was drunkenness jiunishablc under the 

Peishwah’fi rule? — Yes, very severely ; flogging 
was not an uncommon pnnisfiment. • • 

4364. Do you think that this item of revenue 
couhl be increased without stimulating tho con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors ?— U ndoiibtediy ; 
but I think to do so a new system would have 
to be introduced, instead of the monojioly, and of 
what I have called the individual license system. 

4355. Is there any regular excise establish- 
ment at Bombay ? — 1 may say not. With tho 
exception of the small island oi Salsctte, ivberc a 
new system was introduced in 1864-65, and an 
excise estabH^thment created, and the three Sudder 
distilleries, which I have already referred to, there 
arc not SO I spent on any special estaliHshnicnt in 
the Regulation Provinces. The work has to be 
carried out hy the revenue oflicors and the cata- 
blishment tlsey have under them for their ordi- 
nary work. • 

4356. Do not you think that the introduction 
of tho Sudder distillery system might prove a 
hardship to the caste of toddy drawers?*^ Were 
you to introduce the Sudde^r distillery systein in 
those districts whcr4 toddy-producing trees grow, 
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Bod to loAvo to the toddjr drawer tbft,^l)it‘tO; ire* 
C . JBeNi lynj] ^,0 juicei eitiier aweet oir fei4nented» l<dt> not 
think tliat he. would sa^ any hardahip of which' 
he had any ruht to com^aia ; but undopbtedlvj. 
by depriving mm of thc.right. to diatift you would 
leBsen hiiM>rofit. 

43fi7. itave you catimated the incidence of 
duty in different parts of the Bombay Prcsi* 
dency, or is it cquid? — It is very unequah^ I 
find in some places where theso toddy producing 
trees gmw the incidence of the tax nills as low 
as 3d. i>ur gallon of^roof spiritsi 
4358. And what is the higher limit? — I have 
known it' to go up to three rnpeos, but that is a 
very rare cose; as a rule, it goes up to alunittwo 
rupees. 

43.59. And hov? do you account for this in* 
equality ? — Chiefly owing to the impossibility of 
Government regulating the rate ns long as Hhese 
two systems exist,* the monopoly and the indii* 
vidua] license system. 

4360. Is thorn much illicit manufacture and. 
trade throughout the Presidency? — Thera is a 

S ruod deal; cs}>ecially there is a good deal of 
iquor imported from the native states in the 
north ; those that border Ciuzerat, the Guioowar’s 
territory, for instance. 

4361. 1 fancy the irregularity of the frontier 
especially in Ouzerat, is the main cause of that 
illicit trade? — Yes; you may go through four 
villages, and find that one belongs to the Goyom- 
ment, the next to the Guicowar, the next to Uie 
Government, and thcfouith to another imtivochief. 

4.362. Wlurt arc the special advantages which 
you think would be dcriviid from a regular excise 
ostablishincnt, such Jis you speak of Well, you 
would got a c(»mplotc control over the inanulac* 
turo of liquor, which you have not now ; you 
would bo able by a sintplc order from the Go- 
vernment to raise the tax when you thought 
it was too low, or there was too grc.at a con- 
sumption; and yoti could chock the consump- 
tion, 'or increase the revenue by those moans. 
You would also be able to exorcise a grejiter 
control over the number of shops in a district. 

4363, Sir M'. Law»oH.'\ Pio I rightly under- 
stand, from one of your answers, that in pros- 
perous times there wtts more drunkenness than 
when people were not so well off; because, I 
think you said, that the drunkenness had not 
increased more than wa.«i natural in ]iiro]iorlion to 
the, increased prosperity ? — That the consumption 
had not increased more. 

4364. You did hot refer to drunkenness then? 
^No. 

436.5. 1 suppose the solo object of the Govern- 
ment in making any laws about the sale of drink 
is to get a good revenue ?— That of course is one 
pbjcct, but the other object also is to prevent as 
much as possible an unnecessary consumption of 
liquor and the increase of drunkenness; at least 
I find it frequently stated in the Goveihinent 
records that they endeavour, not so much to look 
fur on increase in the revenue, as fur a diminu- 
tion of the consomfition of spirits and .the pre- 
vention of drunkenness. 

.. 4S66. Do you., think that they liave at all 
succeeded in preveoting drunkenness by tbohr 
regulations?— No, 1 do nut think thfy have, 
4367. Their law has;, failed in that remect/ 
then ?— I think it has. failed. idnost .evei^wWe, 
1 do not think it is siagulhr to; that> pwt of vtiiA 
world. 

4368. Did yon ever* bwr. of «n aMeokt^ 


whu^-'^ttEisted. BBfua: MnIimi 

Kadvu' ihn .Bemhayi Pek* 

4idmtc^,.^d oBtoDtoi speafc.ae to IdoSiiis. 

' 4369. ladrauke^se^hxiiribied iii;-tlie 
Presidency ? — A man: who »» dimolc: 
orderly can he ponisfaied. 

4370. Doyou ih»dthiit>i}tore,.«».;h«ia,mf)i8t<^ 
the crimes which o(»ao.beflm.tiiiaee«i4s:^aTe^tcm^ 
nooted more or less with druiiltouew^itcr'ia'thBt 
not BO?— I do nut'thiuk they ard aeMii' sq.mlmm 
connected with it ia.tbat.eouh'lityf Mi. ^y Ms ib.; 
this. 

4371. The drnnkem\MB Which - eidets de^^ 'not. 
load to such on extent. to orime, as it dees. in 
Euglaiul ? — By no means. I could' not gi^ jMiy; 
Btatistioal iiffomation upon that point, bwt.frMS> 
my knowledge of the pwtde; I oan-say with her-; 
tainty that there is little cohKiSBtion between 
them. In fact, I find that the xahtt whose ^rade 
and business it is to steid driidill; hutit is act the. 
drink that makes him. a thief; he fs a; thief, by 
caste. 

4372. lie probably would ho a better tddbf if 
sober? — Perhaps so. 

4373. Mr. HearhC] Has the revenue inoreas^ . 
from the general consumption, or is it owinjg to 
a large amount being consumed in iwrtibulnr 
oases? — I tinnk the increase has been pi!et2y 
general in the revenue, but net purely so; ithiia . 
been rather local- in consmi^Hsn. 

4874. Is that owing to an increasing taste . for 
it prevailing amongst sailora?— To a certain eXf 
tent to an increasing ability to pay for it. 

4375. There would be ntore control, I .tluBlc. 
you have stated, over the houses where it is iad A 
were the' system of nmoopoly not to exist, . and 
were individual licenses to-be granted?— 'Ko; 
woi‘e neither the monopoly, nor the itt^vidnal 
licensing sy'stein to exist, and were the systeqi; 
of Sudder distillery substituted, I think thrt^ 
tbero would be greater control, and tlie maqu* 
facture then w,pind be entirely under ^e eye bf 
the Government, which it is not how. 

4376. Does adulteration prevail much, to yohr 

knowledge? — I should think adulteratwa-d^^ 
not prevail to any great extent, but the ineane 
i'or manufacturing liquor, especisUy th e- 
individual license system, are so rnde^ th# 
liquor is very inferior, although there is;no|>gp. 
ticularly noxious matter in it. It (s also'a^gpod 
deal diluted with water. , ' ■ 

4377. Mr. DicAintow.] Is the revenue derived 
from the lease of tt^ldy trees carried to tike .limd 
revenue, or to the abknri?— There we tWo; rates, 

1 find, in must of the dietricts where the 
trees grow. The one, the smaller, is carried to 
the land revenue, that is catted a duty on the* 
triuik of the tree. Then another^ duty levied 
dso on the tree goes by the nwoie of a tax- Wtihe 
toddy drawers knife, and that tax is^^teditp^^ 
the abkari. 

4378. What is the edeot iappiiig'a 

tree <m its produce ; does it ihimeiw wiA^ S 
productive power of the tree in other 
—Undoubtedly; but I nmy toilBa^ that tfe 
would only ifihot the coaeas»ut( trMf the .d^ 
trees in Ik«^ do not produce nn eahtldp. 
nor is the nut of Ihi^ pahiqrwa htoe ^ 
food. ‘ 

'4379. -'Aire tho8e'4Mto.i'^'.’v«iiie ''foir..>othto;«ilj|^' 
poses berides toddy, 

Ud' .to a... 

. fririt.'Of ;. riw 
■ able. • 

'"- 4880111 ^ 
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^1880. 4887. The ^Jwamment do no* interfile to 

yatue of the tree for other purp(Miefl ?-^It''iitfeOte prescribemjy^ particular inode of disl^lation or C. W^fi mL 
Mm coooa^nttt tree wy iiMiteiwly > beoauee you refining of spirits^ do th<y ?-^No, 

>0amiOt tapii^Goa^nut*1^ 4388. Has it ever come to your kiioii^led^o 

fimn it, but it does not inteifere with a certain that in those distilleries the i*ectifymg process is 
number of leaTBshsaag taken off from very imperfectly carried out, exjMsuing the 

itrees, noxious parts of the spirits, the portions of the 

4881. Howiiaaiiy^Tmra is'itbefore airee w spirits that act so deleteriously upon the human 

bear tapping Pwlt i^ee. The jpalinyra tree, I constitution V — I have seen no attempt to do any- 
findj yields juice from its twentieth year to its thing of the kind. (1 am talking of countyry 
seventieth, ai^d the date tree from about its fifth spirits entirely.) The only instrument used is a 
year, sometimes i^ier, but generally from its retort of a better or worse description, according 
vfifth year^ up toiti fifteenth. to the means of the manufacturer. 

4882. And the cocoa-nut?— * The cocoa-nut is 4399. Just the rude mode of clistillatiou which 

very much the same as the palmyra, but I should exists iii smuggling distilleries in this country 
Oflention 'lha* the^^c^^ not tapped to any and Scotland and Ireland Yes, the farmer is 

very {^eat extent; it is only in certain localities able to use metal retorts, and so is the uianufac- 
ilmtit fa used toany great oxte^^ turoriutlic Sudder distillery; but even in the 

4383* Would lihe ground covered by these Sudder distillery the whole apparatus is very 
trees groandl vihiaUc for ordinary purposes rude. 

cdF cultivationl-^Uiidoubtodly, if the trees arc 4400. The Government do not prescribe any 
removed, not if the trees are allowed to grow more advanced mode ?— No. 
there* 4401. is there any arrack now distilled for the 

4884. Is it a profitable occupation of the use of the troojm and for the use of the Govern- 
ground that they ore occupied by these toddy raent? — There is a distillery at a place called 
ti^eee P*-^Certainly. * Bhandoop, which is situated about 20 miles frotn 

4385* What is the produce of the palmyra Bombay, 
tree, fa it tapped every year? — The palmyra tree 4402. Is that near Tannab? — Yes. 

caSt betappeafortwomonllisintheyear certainly, 4403. Is the process of distillation in that dis- 

md would give an average of five soers daily for tillcry of a higher character? — Very much 
4W0 months, that would be 300 sceis in the year, higher. 

4386. What ifl the revenue derived from that ? 4404. Is the produce from the juice larger 

"—•It varies in different (daces, Kometiines 6 annas, than it is in the nallvc distilleries ? — All superior 

• and sometimes it goes as high as 2 ruiiees, or apparatus arc ec nuanical in their working j but 

2 rupees the tree. this arrack is not distilled from the juice of toddy 

4387. That would not be for a tree producing trees, but ciiiofly from imported dates, 

the same amount of toddy ? — No ; the tree that 1 4405. Supposing the Government wiu’e to pre- 

have estimated the produce of would be asHCsaed scribe a superior mode ol‘ distilling as they have 
sit about 2 rupees. done in this country, what effect do you suppose 

4388. And wliat do you say the retail price of that would have upon the revenue ? — As matters 

that would be ?^lt varies a good deal. 1 should now stand you could not prescribe n particular 

think the man would sell It at about? runoes. metliod which would involve great expense, be- 

4889. Do you know at #11 the grounu which cause the interest of the manufacturer is only 
*hc (wilmyra covors; bow many would go to an from year to year, and be could not afford to go 
acre ?— flcaHnotreincmber at the present iiiomeut. to any great expense ; but had lie a certainty 
I should tliiuk 30 would grow on an acre, tliat he would have a license for a considerable 

4S80. I suppose that tne proportion you have term of years I think that there art; many men 
•given Us Wioula give a good idea of the out-turn who would be tound wdio would gt) to the ex- 
both to the Government and to the individual, of peuse of a superior apj)aratus, and the result 
the toddy-growing tree ? — Yes, he has liis lalxuir would be that yon wc)ukl get a hotter liquor manu- 
to come out of tUal fuctured more economicafiy, and the Government 

-4881. Sir J, Mlvhinsfone.^ Y^ou said that there would be able then to place a coneiderably higher 

was ttot much Bcfulteration of spirits in your duty upon it. 

PreJaideacy ?•— Not as 1 understand adulteration, 4406. If the manufacturers, as I may say, 
l^atisto say, by adding noxious matter. were more centralised, it might probably pay the 

4302, What 4krc the substances that they Govermuent to put an officer into each distillery 
Usually adulterate with; bhang, (yr opium, or in the same? way as it docs lu this country? — 
tobacco ?-^Not .to a great extent. They some- Undoul^edly. 

jtimei^Ut ill the bark of an acacia tree as a bitter. 4407. And that would greatly add, not only 
'438ra, The sMEortng classes on the Bombay to the produce and the quality of the spirit, but 
emtsi have sd ways been addicted to liquor, have also to the certainty of the revenue? — Dn- 
tbey not 7-^ Always. doubtcdly. 

4^4* In &et the sailors there ate very much 4408. If the manufacture of spirits was not 
like our own in that respect?— They are the carried on, they could carry on the manullicture 
-finest men tlmt we have. of jhagery, or coarse sugar from tlicsc trees, could 

4385. But they imitate European sailors very they not? — An attempt was made formerly to 
^inttdh in those habits, do they not They are extract jhagery, but it was not successful. Whe- 
Jlifie them, but I faney that they had s^nowiedge thor the juice had not sufficient sacojirine matter 
driidriM iw early as the Britfab sa^^ ' in it, or w*hethcr the manufacturers of coarse 

* I’ 4S96* Huve the modes of distillatfan' that have sugar couId*not, enter into competition with the 

boon imprimd at liquor distiller, 1 oannot exactly say. It was a 
yfatrsf*— Except to a small extent in long time before I wont to India. 

hasnot beonthe siighteot 4408. extent of land in the Bombay Pro- 
^ oidenoy, wWe those trees which you have 
7^58. , CO 4. siieciffed 
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specified grow productivelj^ is compiunUavoIy 
small, is it not?— It is of great length. 

4410. But comparatively snuiU in proj^tion 
to the requirements of the Prosidenev ?— Yes.^ 

4411. You are perhaps aware that in the 
south of India the production of jhagery has led 
to important refining establishments being cre- 
ated and worked profitably ?— Yes. 

4412. But that is not the case at Bombay? — 
No, the produce of the trees, I mav say, that 
grow in the gardens, 1 believe, could be made 
into coarse sugar, but th(»sc that grow naturally 
on the const w’ithout irrigation could not be re- 
muneratively used for that purpose. 

441. '5. A great part of the <'oimtry that they 
grow upon is, if 1 recollect rightly, stony and 
dry, and sandy ? — Yes, very dry. 

4414. They require not only the vicinity of 
the sea, but the jiresciicc of fresh water to pro- 
duce very largely ? — Yes. 

441.'). You have stated, I think, that there was 
in closely planted districts about 60 trees to the 
acre ? — I think there might be ; 1 have not got 
any data 

4410. They grow more thickly in the soil that 
they find just adapted to them ? — Yes. 

4417. Now, the ground under the trees is 
valuable for pasture as well as for otlicr things, 
is it not ?— Y^es. 

4418. And is that taken into account upon the 
valuation of tliosc lands? — The assessmcnl on the 
land is quite distinct from the assessment on the 
trees. 

4419. In connection with an improved mode 
of distillation, and bringing it more directly 
under the influence of the Government, how 
would you bo disposed to view a uniform duly 
per gallon upon proof spirits?— I think that 
ought to be the end aimed at, 

4420. Then, 1 generally understand you to 
say, that, you vvoubl apjirove of having larger and 
more central distilleries more under tJm control 
of the G<^*ei*nment, and a uniform duty ujion the 
produce ? — Y^es. 

4421. Mr. Lyiieltoni] Have tlicsc common 
native spirits any medicinal value ?— The natives 
consider that they arc very comforting in time of 
illness, I believe ; for I find in the license a 
special clause, that after the Iiour at which the 
sJiops must bo shut, liquor may be sold by the 
retail Hcller in eases of sickness under a pass from 
the head nun of the village ; wliethor it is attended 
with any actual benefit or not, medicinally I 
am not prepared to say. 

4422. Arc you aware that a moderate use, 
even of tjie conunonci* description of the native 
spirits is not dch-terioufi? — I do not think it is, 
judging from the physique of the men ;Yhe coast 
district men, who are exposed to a very heavy 
rain-fall, drink a considerable amount of spirits, 

1 think that it 1ms had no deleterious effect upon 
tlieir constitutions whatever. 

4423. Do Eun)|)cans acquire a taste for the 
native spirits? — Only when they have fallen 
very low. 

4424. They are excessively unpalatable, I 
believe; the taste must be an acq[uircd one ? — 
The liquor is not unpleasant; it him got no par- 
ticular flavour; it«a wanting in taste* 

442.'). You are quite prepared to Bay that native 
spirits, to as great an .extent at least as spirits in 
England, are a n6ccssar;f of life?— Z^hink so, on 
4iie coast district especially, beoaull the people 


therq are 
oomitant fWer/ 

442fi. Miv 

exact and luu^urate estimate I ^ 

nved fnnn an acre of land, and of its refwniB to 

the owner; because 1 think, «ecciid% to 

statement, the revenue would derive 120 

from an acre of land of 60 trees, and there . lejOU 

be 420 rupees for the seller of the Kqiior 

Yes. 

4427. Is not rimt a considerable sum, ae com- 
pared with the produce of an acre in other crops? 
— The whole of these trees could not very well 
bo tajiped in the same year. 

4428. Could you give an exact estimate of 
that? — It is almost imppssible to give it by the 
acre. 

4429. You could give it by the single tree 
only?— Y^'es. 

4430. That you could state how many trees 
out of 20, or out of 60, would yield produce 
during a year? — Yes. 

1431. It would be rather an exaggerated esti- 
mate, would it not, that an acre of toddy trees 
returned 120 rupees revenue, and 420 rupees to 
the distiller ?— Well, there is a great deal tnat has 
to (5omc out of that 420 rupees. 

4432, But independent of that, would not riiat 
be lui exaggerated estimate?— I should tMuk 
it is; I am not quite sufe of the number 
of palinvra trees that will grow 6n an acre, 
but I think the following figures show pretty 
accurately the average value of the produce 
of these t-rees to the toddy drawer. One man 
can tap 20 palmyra trees in the season. These 
in garden hind will yield 200 maunds of jiiioe ; 
200 maunds of juice will produce 66 maunds of 
spirits, which at 3J rupees the inaund, gives 206** 
rupees ; deducting the tree- tax nt two rupees the 
tree, there remaiurt 166 rupees for expenses, pro- 
fit, and payment of labour. The same number 
of uncultivated trees will yield 200 maunds of 
juice, equal to 33 nti^unds of spirits, retailed at 
10.3 rupees ; deducting tree tax at lour annas the 
tree, tliere remains 08 rupees for expenses, &c. 

4433, What is the time of year that' they lap 
thertc trees? — There arc two seasons; one in our 
autumn, about November, and the other about 
May. 

4434, And do they last fqr about two months 
each time? — I should mention that that is wi^ 
regard to date trees, they last for a limited 
period. The date tree yields during the twO' 
seasons, two montlis in one season, and One 
month in tlie other ; but it is not continuously 
tapped, it is only tapped for 10 days at a lime, 
and then allowed to rest for 10 days. It yi^s 
continuously for about two months/ 

443, And how docs tlie toddy drawerduring 
the other periods of the year get his livelihood r 
—Many of thorn have pieces of land whii^ 1ili8y 
cultivate ; others work in different .woys, eotoe- 
tirnes os cart men, sometimes as cutters of wood. 

4446. They would not be thrown eOtirdy out 
of livelihood for the rest of the year J^As a rule 
they do very little else than toddy^rawing. 

4447. Have you made any. estimate of the 
expense m estaolishing an exdse establishment 
in abkari; and do you think that, deducting Ihe 
cost of such an estabiishment firom the revenue, 
it would be a gain da^ded gain, fren then. 
Ido not think thM nt smy dme w 
blishment would ex^e!d 4 per oeut; 

mime, without 
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|)uf I should say roughly that 5 per cent, would Guzerat especially, there is a large con.suuipiiou 
be the extreme charge ou the abkari revemue of opium in excess of that furnished by Govern- (j^ w/He/l. 
from the excise establishmcitt. The revenue in ment to retail dealers? — Very large. In that * 

tjme would, by raising the duty by degrees, same collcetorate of Alunedalmd in 18C7-f>8 the la May 

nearly double itself, ^ amount given out to retailers was only five 1871 

4448. 1 think you said that the fishermen and maunds. 

Bailors wero the people who chiefly took the 44fi2. And in Guzerat a great deal is known 
spirits; but tlic Mahrattas do also, do they not? to be consumed in excess of tliat fuiflishcd bv 
— They are Mahrattas. the Government? — 

4449. I3iit also^ the Mahrattus in the liilL 4403. Could j(hi fbrni any cst?iiiatc (»!' the loss 

country use spirits?— Yes, the hill trlhes; l)Ut to the revenue 'by that illicit .consum]»1i(>u ?^- 
thc Mahratta cultivators in the Deccan are very Putting it at a very h)i\' figure iiulcecl, lln* amount 
abBtciuiouB, ^ of opium illicitly retailed in the llcgulalion Pro- 

4450. (Italnnaiu'] With regard to llni ciinum ; viiiees, if subjeded id duty, would brinix in tlireo 

what is the amount of revenue derived from the lacs of riipcPs. 

iiceiiBCB for the rchiiling of opium in Bonilj.'iy ? — 44()4. That is (hMi)»Ie wliat is new rcallscd'by 

In the Regulation Provinces in I8fi7-G8 it was opium? — Vcs. 

about a lac and a-quartor. ^ 44fi5. 1)6 you think that there is any cajiahility 

4451. Js that for the amuuil license?— Yes. of cxj»ansioii*iii the revenue to lie derived from 

4452. And is there an"y tax ui>on the npiinn the other drugs, ganjah and bhang?- J tlnnk tliat 
itself corro.sp(,mding with the duly that is levied they arc expansive items, if there were some 
on the fondgn o[)iuni? — The license is ])n1 up to arrangement made f(»r regulating the growth of 
auction, and the suecessful bhhicr is bound to hemp, and the sah^ in bulk of these artich's, as is 
supply himself with opium from tin' (Government done in Peiigal at the prosoni day. 

stores. This opium Js supplied to him at a i»riec MGr). Sir //'. Af/trso//.] All tin* Malwii i»piLim 
which ineludes the duty. . parses through Bombay, does it not ?-— Yes; 

4453. What are the other items, hhang and alinosi all. * 

cranjah? — They are opium preparations of hemp. 41G7. Do yon know anything alKmt the c»>n- 
There arc also other drugs j>repnred from hemp dition ol* the jicopn* win* grow it in iMalwa ? \n ; 
and opium. I am confining my evidema* to the retail sale of 

4454. And tire the licenses for the si\k\ of thos(‘ v)]»iiim. 

granted in the same manner? — Yes, to n-tall 44G^. Mr. /W cA.) Is llie vevcniUMm opium in 
dealers, ^ * Boinliay derived from a transit duty chietly ?■— 

4455. Is tlierc any license jmi upon the d(^- Yes, 

coctiou or drink ; or is meredy tlie duty colle(‘t<‘d 44G9. Docs the system qf advanced; to llu‘ enl- 
froiii licensing the shops? — It is merely a duty tivators prevail tliere ? — In a very small jiorlion 
collected froiir si lops, of one district of the Boinhay Prcsidt iuy there 

4456. l)oes the collector regulate the juice at is a little cultivation, hut as a ruhi the growth of 

which the license is to bo granted ? — Yes; bnl I llie iippjiy has been totally Hni)pr(*ssed. 

fihould mciitiou that the manufaetnro of bhang 4470. To what <lo you attribute, the falling oil 
and gaijjah also comes under ahkari. of the ntvenuc at Bombay from this item, bet'ause 

4457. Do you mean that jieojde are not al- the revenue in Bombay has rather falbm (dl‘, and 
lowed to inumdiicturc it cxeejit under licamsc ? — it haTi rather increa-ajd in the Bengal Presidenev ? 

I find that the law is almost silent on tlie subject, — My knowledge is almost entirely coidiiuMl to 
and th^ the praClice is very irregular; Imt only the rcilJiiJ sale of opinm wlieii it comes into the 
in two nifstriets is there any att(*mpt whate ver to IVesidoney. I have not yet got a siitHcient 
chock the growth of hemp or llie wholesale of knowledge of the wholesale opium trade' to {)lb!r 
bhang and ganjali. an oj)Miion on it. 

4458. What w'as the amount di rivcd from 4471. Mr. D/cAo/.svy?/.] Practically, the wlnde 

bh.ang and ganjah? — In ISG7-G8 il was under t»f the revenue Ji’om o])imn jon tlie Ibunbfiy side 

half a lac .in the RegulatJon IVovinees; * is derived from opiiuii grown out of (uir territory? 

4459. Sir JJ. frtWf/f.r/jtrn/,] fs it long since — Vc's. , 

the culUvation ©f the po]q>y was su{)preHScd in 4472. In Mahva, In fact?— Yes. ^ 

Bombay? — It was suppressed In 183H. 447.‘». Do you know anything of tb(^ Jirrange- 

4460. And had that a great efiect upon the immls in Malwa‘Tcs))eetiiig the growth of opium ? 
retail sale? — 14 eceins’ to have had an ellect, be- —No; I mentiuned that my knowledge was 
cause, when I looked into the question, . I found ^ehiefiy confined to the retail of ojuiim ibr con- 
that for the three years jwevious to the suppres- siimjtlion by the inbabiiants in the Pn>idcm*y. 
bIou of the cultivation of ojiium there was an 4474. And .you cannot tell the operatifm of our 
average of 381 maunds of onimn given out to exj»ort tax wliore there i.s a tax lo\ic(l on the 
tlie retailers in the Ahmodabau eolloctorate alone, o|)iuiii ? — On tlic frojitier. We ha\ c got agcncie.s 
whereas, for the three years that snocceded it, also,! believe, in (u.*rtain districts, which' jiro Aide 
only 126 maunds of opium were given out to jmsscs on ]>aymont. 

retailers. 4475. AncI la the money rec'eived there or in 

4461. Is there not reason to bdiove that, in * Boinhay? — 1 am not able to state that. 

Sir DoNALP rittKLL M^LkoJ), K.C.S.I., C.B., called in ; and Examined. 

• « 

4476. C/iainnan.] Will you kindly state 4477. In the accounts for Uw Punjaul), there Sir 
what superior offices you have held in India ?— appears to have been a gross revenue of 1)23,000/. J).F,M*l*(d, 
In Ae fiinjauh Phave held, first, the office of derived from salt in 1869-70? — Yes. K.rai., t-.n. 

Financial Commissioner from mi till ISeff, and 4478. AVill you be good enough to explain to — 
from 1865 1870 timt of Lieutenant Governor, the Committee under what circumstances that 

0 ^ 59 , D P'.- revenue 
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rcv<»nu(> waK collcnteil ?— '11)0 largest portion, I 
thiul, was (M»llectrtl on the preventive line, that 
cxteiii!^ tv. mi the Sutlej on the north to the con- 
fines <1* the North Western Provinces. The 
lalcst lor whi^h I have taEon any niemoran- 
tluin willi regard to the anunuit is 1868 69. In 
that year uhout 422,000 L was levied on that line. 
The nexfhiost important nn'thod of levy is from 
the sail mines. On them there was an income of 
378,IMH)/., only a little less than the other. 

4471*. Are those the wliole sourees?“-TThey 
are tln^ primspal ones, and almost the entire 
ones. Across the? Iiidusj there is another class 
of mines, whi<‘h pay a very mm;h smaller rate of 
duty, ('alh‘il the Kohat mines. They realised in 
that year <mly 8,000/. 

448('. Will you he good enough <0 exjdain in 
what manner the salt mines are worked to pro- 
dnee the r<'V(rmie which th(*\ (lo?— A duty of 
3rn|»c<*Hthe maimd'is levied njion the salt, and 
from this year 1 beflevc that 3 rn})ees 1 anna 
will he ]rvi(‘(!. Ileret<»fore, the cost of excava- 
tion, whi< h i.- very slight, has hceii lK>t*ne hy the 
(fovcriunent, and 1 see from tin* last report ofllic 
(.!('nimisr ioner of Customs and Salt, Mr, llume, 
tliat it has bee n determimMl now tliat the eost of 
t*xea>jition sliall be home hy tli(= pnrehasfcr ; the 
( jri'vernmeiit is to levy its Viilire duty irre.ppeetivc 
of the eost <»( excavation. 

4481. T><»es tlic Government own the mines 
and employ people to excavate? — Yes. 

4482. S(» that there is tui jirivate enlerj)rise in 
the pn»duction of the salt? None at all. 

4483. ('an yon state what ihc cost has heeu 
per mannd or |ier 1(H) piaumls, of obtaining the 
salt aj/art from the estimated duty ? — Mr. nume 
states, as far as .1 imderstand lilin, that it is about 
2 s 2(1. a ton as the <’(»st of ('xcavation. 1 be- 
lieve that is what he means. J am not unite 
ecrlain about it : but at all cvenfs it is something 
very trifling: so trifling tliat no dilliculty what- 
ever UMs anlieipaled in transferring the burden of 
it to the, p;irchaser. 

4484. Is the salt sold as it is excavated with- 
out ju’cparation ?— Yes, the greater part of it is 
cxcee<lliigly pure. 

448o. Is the supply unlimited, so that it wdil 
last for generations?-- It is practical ly unlumted ; 
it will last Ic'i generations to eome. 

448(1. Is there any facility for distributing tlie 
salt fnan the mines, oris the traijs]>ort from them 
costly? — Tl e transj)ort has been heretofore 
somewhat ditlicult. The introduction of railways 
of eours(* will juit an end to those diffienlties. 
As yet the bulk iff' it is carried upon camels' 
backs from die mines chiefly to Aniritsir, by far, 
the largest part to the city -of. Ainritsir, which is 
near Lahon?, and from ihcnee it is distrihuted to 
oilier parts: hut it is a journey of bW miles, 1 
suppose, fnun the mines to Amritsir, and has to 
he carried either on camels or in carts, and on an 
insiifficiient road. Tlie direct road from Ainritsir 
to the mines is (»nly capable of being used in fair 
weather. A portion of the salt is conveyed down 
the Iludum Kiver, on which the mines arc situ- 
ated, to Mooltan. 

4487. Do the merchants fiurchase entirely at 

llie mines, or does the Government take any means 
to distribute the salt ?— No, it is entirely pur- 
chased at the mines. ' 

4488. W'here dogs the salt ccimo from across 
the frontier, w hich piwluoes the rest of the re- 
venue ? — liiose Bjines are situated in the Wlk of 
the trans«lndus territory. In fact, it is a con- 


tinuation of the salt ratine. But the salt pro- 
duced In them is of a different character; it is 
called block salt ; it has a greyish colour, but is, I 
believe, pmotically, almost as pure as the other. 
The levy on it, however, is insignificant (from 
6^. to 1 s. per maundj, and a considerable amount 
of it goes to the chiefs in whose territory the mines 
are sitiiated. 

4489. Then that duty is, I supjiose, ujioii it 
when it passes the frontier? — It is not allow'cd to 
come liver; it is contraband 011 the Lahore side 
of the Indus. 

4490 . 1'ou are speaking now of the suiall salt 
mines ?— Yes. 

449 1. Why are you not able to levy the same 
duty on that salt as on the other ?— From political 
considerations entirelj. . It has been frequently 
adv(i(‘atcMl liy some of our officers, tliat it should 
be rfiiscd; but this proposal has always been 
strongly oj>posed by Lord Lawu’enee, when he 

‘was LientcunUt Governoi* and Chief Commis- 
sioner, and by ii)ost of our authorities, os a very 
dangerous measure, and not worth the liability of 
dislurbawce. 

4492. But why does it noj come more largely 
into eonsimipl ion, seeing that the eost of it would 
be so much less than the olhef ? — Because it is 
not allowed to come across the Indus. If it is 
found within the Indus, it is at once confiscated, 
and th<* person jiiinished. The salt is sent in the 
other direction from these mines, and the charge is 
paid 4111 that. 

4493. Where does the salf come from which 
jmsses the frontier upon which you levy the rest 
of the salt duty? — J'hat is all south of the 
Sutlej. North of the Sutlej, the country is en* 
tirely Hujijilied from the salt miims. South of 
the Sutlej, it i.s produced in various jiarts of 
Tiajp4K liana: the largest ijiuuitity U)j()n the 
Sambhur Tiiike and other portions in various 
places. But the whole of the salt that crosses 
that line is nroduced in foreign territory. 

4494. Wlvdt rate ol' duty is levied upon the 
salt crossing the frontier? — Three rupees a 
niaurul, the same as at the mines. Thijj year 
lliere is to he a slight increase of an anna, I 
think. 

449 r>. Do yOii knoxv wluit the price of that 
salt is at the frontier, apart from the duty ; what 
is ihe eost 4ir value of it at the frontier, because 
it lia.' dii'cn conveyed a considerable distance by 
tlie time, it reaches the frontier ? — Yes ; the 
only means you have of judging of that 
was from its selling jirioe after it passed the 
frontier. 

4496. What would that be incJiiding the duty, 
or without it?* — Mr. Hume states jSiat, prac^ 
lieally, our duty only amounts, to about half the 
eost of the salt. He gives a table showing the 
eost of the salt in different localities in retail. 

4497. Nearest the frontier what is the price 
of the salt? — Nearest the frontier it amounts to 
about a halfpenny a pound, and rises in the most 
remote parts' to about 3 /L a pound. 

4498. Does the consumption of this salt ex- 
tend until it meets the jsalt from the mines? — 
Yes. 

4499. Where the prices of the two would be 
ihc same? — Yes; there has been a very strong 
inclination of late years to extend the rock salt, 
it is BO much purer than the other, 'fhere has 
been n great inelmatton, as me^s of e^onvcyance 
have improved, to extend it into the country 
6oodiwaira« 

4500. But 
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4500. But do the Grovernmeat take any 

to push the consumption of t)oe salt mthcr than 
the other, or is it regulated entirely by eoin- 
mercial oonsidoratiaxis ?*^E«tirely by eommorclal 
considorations Lord Mayo has, bowevtir, taken 
a groat interest in improving the production 
from the Sambhur Lake and others, and is form- 
ing. railways expressly for the purpose of con- 
veying salt, and that will no doubt tend to inter- 
fere firu tanto with extension southward of* the 
sale of rock salt 

4501. Have you made any lufjiiirios to ascer- 
tain what is the consumption of salt: per hea<l of 
the populatioij in the Punjab? — Yes; the 
population of the Punjab north of the Sutlej at 
the present time is about thirteen inilliousi and a 
half, and the product of the salt mines U very 
neariy 1 20, 000, (KK) of pounds ; mo that,:iHsuniing 
that the whole of the impnlatiou noj tli of tho 
Sutlej are supplied from the salt mitics, that. 
givoB an average of Dibs, per head. But that is 
a very rcAigh caltmlation, luicause a considerable 
part of our province, the Kaiigra district, ir> 
supplied almost, entirely l‘rom some mines in the 
native state of Mundi, which pays us im duty 
at all ; and on the other Imml, a largo part of 
Cashmere, and some other foreign territories, are 
supplied fr«mi our mines. Uni 1 think tlu.^ 
probability is that 8 lbs. or 9 lbs. a head vtu-v 
nearly vepreMentys the consumption, including 
whatever. cattle may take. 

4502. la the salt sent into ('a.-^hmerc eharged 
with the duty Y — Yes, thnt which they take' from 
our mines. It is asserted by our Cnstoin oHlcers, 
(but I never could verify it inystdj ) llmt. liicv 
ar« convinced that a great deal of the Muck suit 
is smuggled across the lliizaru dl.slrlct ini > 
Cashmere ; but I very irui<di donbl its biong thv 
case to any ermsiderable extent, and 1 know tli.u 
a large part of Cashmere is supplh'd fr(»in onr 
own satt mines. 1 have seen many of tin.* 
mere population currying it away on their lieads. 

:450«^. Have any atteini)ts bticii mudi^ to :iM:cr- 
tain by iwcpiiry wliat is the actual eonsnuiplioii 
by people for any castes or classes ? — I do not 
tmnk that it has been attempted in deluil. as re- 
gards indivkiiials further than gem ral caletila- 
tions reaulting from comparing tlu jjopulntion 
with Ao production of suit. BnJ Mr. II nine 
evidently, from a table that lie gives in -his 
last rCjMiri, has made some particnlar iiiijnlnes, 
for he .states that cxtduding Ihc <(iiantity cem- 
aumed by^fcattle* each adult piTscm in the whole 
of'the temtoiy that he is couc(‘nicd willu lliat is 
chiefly the Vunjaub, with the ^orlli Wcsl .Pro- 
vinces and the Central Provinces and Ondc*, 
couaumes on an average about 8| lbs. (8't» l i?- 
what he givos) ; and eadi child imc-half of that, 
which would give an average (>r fn'obably from (i 
t6 7 ibs «5 exclusive of cattle. 

.45lE^» Do you think that tliat is the result of 
an investigatiou of the jmrchaHCs byTamilies? — 
No, 1 tbii^ not I am inclined to think that be 
Ijas dealt with it on a large scale; buthedvies 
not enter into detail. A few ycar-s ago, the late 
Mr. Roberts, ivho ivaw then finandal commis- 
sioner, made, I tbink, considerable infjiiirics from 
a strong imj>riWion on his mind, that the duty 
prevonfod people obtaining a sufficient supjdy ; 
and he reported his opinion to Grovermnent to 
that effect ; but I do not tbink that he drew up 
any detailed infonnation of a reliable character 
to show Vrbat they actually consumed. At the 
aimexation of the Punjaub, or very shortly after 

0 * 8 ®. 


it, the Board of A<lmmi.stratIoii expres^sed the* 
belief that the utmost that a oomtmm working 
man could require would be about I lb, a 
month, and the atUual supjily that they have re- 
ceived is certainly soim.'thing less than that, 
probably not much above half of it. 

4505. Do you know what sinn i.s actually paid 
for sail; what pric<; the ordiictry Wf)i‘krii,in [lays 
in llu* central part of the Pimjaub ? — Mr, Hume 
estimates it as u poll tax of ai»our b j ft per head 
ill the year; and lie eon.sidcrs that it fall.s ujnm 
.the population at tliat rate however appUed, 
w'lietbcr i’ur the feiMliiig of cattle or tliemsidves. 
Thai is merely arrived at by dlviiling the fiojiu- 
latiori into tlu? actual prodiu‘,tioii ; and rtdatively 
to the cost of the salt as it readies the natives, 
lu? Cistiinatc.-. lliut tluiy pay upon the average 
in the year for it. 

150b. Can you tcil us what the earnings now 
arc in the l^uiitiubof ihc lowest condition of the 
people (the uiiskilh'd laliourers)? — Jt is lising 
very rapiiily : but I should say it h about 3</. a 
day for an onlinarv labouring man in the country, 
la the towns I liavx* known it a.s Ingh as 1 .v. a 
day of lat(‘ years. 

4507. Sir IJ. fl'nlfltrhnnL^ Do the Rajpoot 
firincos levy miv duty ujion sail for their own 
purposes? — They levy transit duties. 

4508. (Jii tin* tran.'^il over llu? iVoniier ?— Yos. 
There art* a number «d small chiefs thnmgli whoso 
territorv it has to p.-i-js, anti I bdievc all or uuist 
of them levy a transit. <luty if they e.au. 

455)9. But tlie.re is no excise duty levied by 
them? — I will not la* certain of that, d'hc (to- 
vcrnim nt has entered inU) till I iiKpiiries with 
refeirnec llie vSand^lmr l^ake, which is by far 
the principal source ol* .* iipply, and I b*dit?v(‘ that 
soimdimired am<*mit of duty was levi(?<l by the 
diiei: but vvi* have cnt(‘red into negotiiitioiis v\ ith 
hini,:uid he has ag?‘eo»J to make over the* inuuage- 
immt of the Hambhur f/dve to us on certain con- 
sideralions. But I think it is dear that if 
they weri' to Jew a diitv , sin h as we have doiu* 
upon our salt mines, iijioii the salt that is pro- 
duced in tlieir territory, our (-ustoins duties ](?\iuJ 
upon our line <MuId liavi? no existeneo, 

45 It). Mr. /yrv/r//.] W h/it is fin; ('nslom- duty 
levied tm oiir froutiio* on native ! — Tl'.rce 

nij»ee;^ a inaund. that is, b.v. loj* SO lbs, 

4511, Kxael|\ the same :is till’ Bxeisc dnt v ? — 
V<?s. 

1512. I.*^ tiiere any ditJienlly in pi t;v eni in<^ s.'ilt 
being illldtly ininulueedr -Praciically, 1 think, 
none al rtll. A.' r(‘gar(l.' llu* rod; .sdi, tiioii; 
is a singnlavly Minil! anionnt of .smuggling ; 
it may i»e said hardly to (‘Met. 'flu' cxisienee 
of lliese mines, and their being tlie ludy sourer 
ol supply north of the Sutlej, gives the (io- 
ve.niinent great eiaminind over the matter, anci 
.it is vcr> rcimirkfiblc, beiamse that salt is so 
abundant that yon everywhere see it <*ropping 
out ; it is <[uite visible to the iinblie. In some 
of our towns, csifecialiy at Kalabagh and Alari, 
vvliidi arc on the Indus, where a large ijuanlily 
of salt, is produced, the iioiHcs are artu.ully built; 
upon the salt formation, and yet th<‘re seeui-s to 
be no smuggling. 

4.5R>. Ihjcs the tax seem to pni^s.s hi?av ily upon 
.the population? — I do not think so; I liave 
never foumT that, and I think that all the data 
we have, are opposied to the idcadnit many people 
do assert it. When we fir»t took |K»8aei!»ioii‘ of 
our aalt tnineH, we levied two rupees a maund 
in 1849*^50; 1 believe that is more than ever bad 
1) u 2 been 


Sir 

K.C.M., C». 
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Sir been Icvicdby the former Oovernment, although 4518. Does the inwlraad convey it, or is it 
RFM^Leodf we eIHlfa^ cured to approximate as ranch aa we conveyed by river ?**-We have almost no rivei 
X.C.S.I,, C.B. could to their duty. Their raanagemcni was conveyance in tlie Punjaub ; the rivers arc very 
'■^ rr very irregular and the precise amount of imiiost 5ni|jracticable, and certainly no mode of oonvey- 
difliViilt to ascertain. But in the first year ance at all competes with the railway, 
our income rose from 80,000/. to 153,000/., 4518. How is it conveyed. to Delhi? — We 

which certainly Boemed to show that at that convey it, as I mentioned, from the mines to 
time the levy of two ru])ce8 did not act Ariiritsir or to Lahore upon camels and in 
at all as a preventive. Then in 1860 we carts. From Amritsir it is conveyed hy rwlway 
increased the levy by a sixteenth. We levied down tluj country. Into other parte of, the 
i?.v. 2. 2., and the sale still increased ; so country where it has to be conveyjjd they Ii^fcve 
far from decreasing, it acinally increased. It to convey it upon bullocks or otherwise. Atpre* 
W’as 216.000/. that we realised in 1859-60, and sent we have one railway from Lahore to Cal* 
273,000/. and odd in 1860-61, the year that ciitta and another to Mool tan. 
wc in<*JTased the duty. Then the following 4520, Mr. J)ickmson*\ The Bengal duty is 
year wc increased it to 3 rupees a immnd, and in higher than yours'/ — Yes, a little, 
that year 254,000 /. was realised. However, it 4521. Can you state at all tlio point between 
will show' more the aclual stale oi* llie case if 1 the Punjaub and Calcutta where the two com* 
state the quantity of salt. It bad been in previous inodities meet one another? — No, I cannot; I 
years 9 lacs and 10 lacs of uiaunds, or a little doubt whether even Mr. Hume, the Cominis- 
ovor. In 1860 “61, the year that we made the sioncr, could tell you tliat distinctly, 
first im rease, very nearly l.‘l lacs of maiinds were 4.522. 1 suppose in the higher part of the 
sold. In the next year it fell U\ 10 lacs, which valley of the Sutlej you can provide salt cheaper 
w'ould seem to show lliat there was a fall for that than they can at CalciitU? — I should think that, 
cmc yc.ar. But llie ninount sold in 1861 and as far as Allahabad, the Calcutta salt would 
1862, after the full duty of 3 rupees had been come; but I have never heard of its being 
fixed, was greater tluin in any year previous to brouglit higlier. Thou the salt that meets it 
18,58“ 59. So that it has appeared to me on that there is not the salt generally of our Puigaab 
ground that there is no reason to siipjjose that mines, but salt that is brought across the fjPOuUer 
the duty nets as a dctericnt lopiireliasc; and the from Sauibhiir and other parts with the duty 
small quantity of smuggling, J think, is another levied npou it, down as far as Delhi, and beyond 
argument that Indli'iitcs the sanie thing. 1 Lave it; and also the line goes away down there, and 
never myself heard any nsitive (•(unplaint of it, it is that salt that comes in contact with the 
and T have frequently beard natives of infelli- other. 

gciiec express tli(‘ir admiration at our skill in 4523, 1'lie North Western Provinces are snip* 
obtaining so large a revenue as -we do from such plied with salt partly from the Pmuaub?— Very 
an insignificant article as salt. They never little from the l^unjaub ; partly, perhaps, froitl 
t^eemed, as far as J could a«<*ertain, to entertain Calcutta. 

the belief that we w'cre opjjressive in the matter. 4521. Chiefly fr(»in where? — Chiefly from these 

4514. WoJild it be considered oppressive if It llajpootana productive mines, and the mines that 
were iiiercnscd at all?— *1 think it ha.s reached are brine pits, in fact, near Delhi. There J8 eIso 
the limit of what it wouJil be advisable to realise, now, 1 believe, in Oude itself, and certainly in 
though '1 tliink it is very possible that mo?T some of the native states, eai*i^h salt produced 
might be taken without creating any eonsiderabie very largely. 

amount of discontent ; but, taking all the ciremn- 4525. That is all, I suppose, subject to excise 
stances of India, together, I doul>( whether it duty? — All that is produced by ourselves ; we 
would be advisable to raise it in(»rc tlian it is now. levy an excise upon it. at the brine pits ; but witli 
1 tliink it is quite practicable to I’uise it to some regard lo what is made in Bhiirtpore and else- 
oxtent if it were desired on financial grouinls, wiierc, and in Gwalior, ! do not think that we 
but in that ease it should be done elsewhere as have any cfiective means of levying a duty upon 
well. In Bengal it. is something higher than we that, but 1 do not know^ exactly tho arrangements 
havp it in ijic I’unjunb, and there the tumsump- made. It did not concern the Punjaub, and did 
tion is still greater, a larger coiisumjitiou per not come under my cognisance. Bdl I know 
head coiiKidcrably. that it w'tis a iiiatter of great solicitude to the 

4515. Ir there any practical Inconvenience CoinniisBiouer of CuBtoma how to prevent the 
from there being a different rate of duty in dif- earth made salt competing with the dutiable salt 
ferent parts of India ?- Wc have never experi- 4526. You speak of the Punjaub sali?— Yes; 
enced it in the ]^mjaub, for in point of fact avc the Punjaub Government receives alargcr revenue 
have no difference except that wiiich 1 mentioned from llajpootana salt, whicli^ passcH across the 
of tlie trans«Tndus salt, and tliut obliges ur to line from the Sutlej to Delhi and beyond,’ than 
keen up a customs line to jirevexit its being in- it levies f:jprn our mines ; they are very nearly 
trocfuccd ; *but beyond that the rates are uniform equal. 

and the Punjaub is not aflcc.tcd by rates in other 4527. Then it crosses Uie Punjaub frontier on 
parts directly. 1 daresay it is iiidlrectlv ; large its way to the valley of the InaueP'^It comes 
quantities are exported from Bengal, but 1 do not from the westward, from the direction of the 
^ink that it ever conics so fur as the Punjauli Indus. " 

frontier. 4528. But it does not supply the Punjaub ?— 

4516. How near does the East India Bailway It supplies three divisions of the Punjaub ccr- 

come to the salt mines? --Delhi from the mines tainly, viz,, the Cis->Sutlej, Hissar, and Delhi, 
must be 450 miles, I suppose. ' The great bulk of that tract is supplied with salt 

. 4517. Then no salt is convoyed by that rail- brought across from lluJpootanak ^ / 

way fromthemines?— By the Punjaub and Delhi 4529. It can supply jwt of the Punjaub 

Kailway down to Delhi, and even into Oude, I cheaper than you , cw buy salt from your salt 
believe, a good deal has found its way* mines ?*-Ye8 ; but of kte years there has' been 

afiftat 
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4i great jnclmatio& toi^ardd the extonaion of the 
UmitB to whieh tlic Punjaub isalt hoa reached. 
Mr. Hume meutionod that tholevj^ of duty upon 
the line haa Imen very perceptibly influenced and 
diminished by a further extension of the rock 
salt. 

4530. Mr. J, B, lSmMS\ I think you stated 
that notivithstanding the increase of the. duty on 
salt, the revenue increasccb and the quantity 
consumed also increased? --Yes. 

4681. How do you account f(.r that?- We 
have had two censuses made of tlie Pimjauh in the 
last 15 years. One was made in 1853 under iny 
own superintendence, and the second was made 
in 1868, 12 years after, and ho far an these 
censuses can be relied upon (and t.o the best of 
my belief they are fairly reliablii) there hiis been 
m increase of nearly 3,600,0(K) of the populat ion 
in those 12 years. At the first census it amounted 
to 14,766,825,and in 1868 it numbered 17,5}l3.946, 
giving an increase of 2,827,125, besides whicli, I 
have no doubt that cattle have also increased, 
and the means of people to spend lavishly liavc 
jnoreasod, so that 1 am not at all surprised at the 
in^eased eonsumjition. 

4832. Has the increase in the cousumpiloii 
jp>ne on^nrt pa^su with <he increase nf popiila- 
lidn?~r think it may be abt)Utthc same; yes, 
it has increased fully as muidi. It has increased 
from 768,000 maunds in the first year to 1 ,497,(»o() 
maunds ; it has nearly doubled, but the iucrea.se 
has been gradual, and the last year of which I 
have a return, 1809-70, there was ati iucreasi* of 
upwards of 200,000 of maunds in the year, so 
that these fluctuations render it inipossibh' lo 
speak with great certainty on the point. 

4583. The increase in the consumption Inis 
been about doubled, whilst the umrease in tlir 
population has been about 20 per cent, ?— Yes. 

4534. You stated that in some places sah was 
sold as high as 2 c/. or 3c/. a pound, on accunint of 
the expense of carriage? — Chiefly so, and also 1 
presume on account of the levy of duties in the 
native states through whic.li it pas.^^t's. 

4536, Now, have there been any railways or 
roads within that time that you speak ol’ whicli 
have diminished the cost of the carriage of salt? 
—Yes ; from Lahore to Delhi. 

4636, Do you know whether imu4i salt ha.s 
boeia canned on that railw’ay 1 believe very 
laxgely. I am not in posHcssion ol‘ tluj returns, 
aa^a 1 caniiot say how much, Imt there is no doubr 
thiit Balt does travel by it. And then, from a 
new railway which has been lately jirojectod, the 
State railway, as it is called, to the north, going 
from Lahore to Peshawar, it is intended to make 
a branch railway to the mines espeifially for tlie 
conveyance of salt ; and it is looked t.o as one of 
the chief sources of income of that line. 

4537. Then there is no doubt that the dimin- 
ished cost of carriage of siJt lias adefed to con- 
sumption ?-rIt is only of late years that- the rail- 
ways have been available, and the increase of 
consumption has been progressively regular, so 
^hat I should not be prepared to say that the re- 
duced coat of carriage has materially increased 
the consumption, especially as our duty has been 
increased, and the cost of salt at Lcdiorc uow must 
be half as much again as it was at first. • 1 think 
that.it at first was from 16 to 18 seers the rupee 
at Amritsir ; it is now about 10 or 12. 

' 4638, Why should the price be increased?*— 
Oiiv duty has been increased to 50 per cent., and 


that of course is a very material element in the 
price of salt. 

4539. But you have stated that, notwith- 
standing the increase in the duty, there lias been 
an iiicrense in the eousiirnjition of salt? — Yes. 

’ 4540. You say that the price of sale has risen 
there on account of the duty ? — Yes. 

4541. But it has risen everywhere else in the 
Punjaub on aceoiint of the duty ? — Yea. 

4542. Kotwithslttiiding that, the. consumption 
of Halt has increiiHod ? ^ Y es. 

4543. Then, 1 want lo know whether that in- 
crease has not arisen from the. diminished cost of 
obtaining the salt by means ol* railways?- No, I 
think not, 

4544. Although you state that there, is a vary 
considerable traffic on the railway, you think 
that has ha<l no effect in irun'casing the consiini})- 
tlou of .salt. Very little ajipreiiiable effect as 
yet. It seems to me, judging from the return, 
that the cost of salt is so very small that tJiere is 
no apprceiabi(‘ effect upon the eonsumption as 
yet; in the .Punjauli, when it has been low, the 
cioiisumjition has heem the same, and when it has 
been iucroaseil the consuinjitlon has gone, on the 
same. 

45 15. And whether the salt cost 1 f/. n jMiind, 
< 11 * !D/,, yon d<i not tlilrik m^lkt^s much (lifferenee? 

- No; jVlr. llumo slates lluit the avenigc levy 
upon each individual is 6.J </.. anil whetlier yon 
make it 2 </. or 3 </. more <luriug the year, 1 think 
will not tell upon the consumption, and ef'vlainly 
the iimrease has not tended lo iliminish tlu* c.ou- 
siim[)tion in any respect in the Punjal). nor to 
(iiieourage smuggling. 1 think that those* are 
two very great cvidone.cs that it docs not hear 
heavily on the pc,oj>le. Some jMtojilc assert 
that the (juaiilitv that our pciojde get, (» or 
7 Ihs. ill a yc^ar, is not snftieierit ; hut 1 have 
never lutard it stat(‘d on what grounds that is 
as.s<!rted. I have never heard any mediitaJ 
grounds alleged as really jiroving it. It may ho 
so, hut I have no means of slating. J have heard 
it staled (hat tlie cattle disease has sprung from 
their not having a sufficienry of salt, but I am 
inerediilou.s my.self on the point. I fliiiik the 
cattle di.sease has existed just as much in timsc 
countries that have abundance of salt. 

4546. But 6iJ r/, a year for .salt, which at I </. 
a pouinl woiihl he a cousumplion of (U lbs. a 
year, would be :i suudl eoiisiimjition ? —It seems 
so to me. 

4547. We liavc it iu evidence that in Home 
places it is 12 lh.s. ? - Yes; in Mad fas and the 
south of India, 1 think it i.s possible that. tliert 5 
may he something In the circiim.stances ami 
climab* re<[niring a greater coiisuinption there. 

1 know that the juio])lc. in tliose parts <*onsum(j 
an hniucnsely larger (|nniitity ol’ spices and other 
stimiilaiits than they ilo in the Punjaub. 

4548. You think tliat the fjcople in tlie Pun- 
jaiib hav4} as much salt as is noecs.sary for thcan ? 

— They seem to think so themselvi's, and J have 
never heard any emnjilaint tti the contrary, or 
seen any evidence to contrary. 

4549. (.Vm/n/niw.] lN‘rhaps the food in the 
Punjaub consists more ol' corn or wheat? — The 
bulk of the population throughout India are corn 
eating; but 1 think they feed better in the Pun- 
jaub than lJiey do in other [larts; and in the 
south there is greater necessity for stimulants. 

4550. Does that arise from rice being largely 
used, and requiring condiments?— Yea, I tbinl: 
this probable. 1 have had an escort of Madras 
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sepoy#, »im 1 have beau struck with the diflference 
in the mode ol‘ dicft. They ai'jy very fond of 
dried Mi; and if you deprive .them of spices, 
they go almost Irantie about it I have known 
tiio*al>i»ve escoit rush Into the fields for spices, 
aiul tc?a.r them up, when they have failed to get 
ihem in the shojw, in some of tlie wild districts, 
as if they could not exist without them* You 
see nothing of the kind in the Piinjauh. It is 
j)Ossible that the sariie thing may apply tt) salt. 

4551. ]\Ir. /.j/ttr/ton.] Have y<m found that 
the poor man consumes as rniu h salt as tlic rich 
man? — I do not think so, porsoimlly ; but 1 
think that a great deal inoie salt is used in the 
household of a rich man than in that of a poor 
man. I daresay tliere is a great deal more 
wasttv. but I am not eom}KHcnt to express a 
juogment on the j>hysit»Iogi<*Ml view of the case, 
wliether a greater ({uantity is really rerpiired 

4552. 1 wanted to as(a'rtaiTi whether the poor 
man ccononuses liis salt? — No doubt he econo- 
mises in every way ln<«^t ('arcFully. 

455,'t. Mr, LI. J)('nfson.\ Will you tell the 
Commit tee where the customs litui leave.'* the 
Indus ! — It start.s from the Sutlej. On the Indus 
wo have a small line whi(h g<jes up along the 
left bank of the Indus, merely to prevent the 
trans-Indus salt being brought in ; but we have 
another preventive litic along the north bank, 
the right )>auk of the Sutlej* which w^as fixed in 
cmr early rule with a view t<» prevent the salt of 
the Raj]>ootiuiu States coming into the Punjaub 
aeVoss our line. Tlie line on which we levy duty 
commences at Farilki, on the Sntlej, ami goes 
down to Didhi, and beyoml it; it runs north and 
south nearly ; it is lo intercej)t the salt that is 
made on the w estward being earri(‘<l to tlio east- 
ward, And from the. same point o]»j)osile tt> 
Fa/.iiki. on the right Imrik of the SuthJ, we have 
e.stablished this preventive line to ]>revent the 
salt of Hajp(M>l}nia coming ju'ross the Sutlej : so 
that it is obliged to cross the line where W'(‘ levy 
[duty* On the Sutlej line there is no <lnly levied : 
it is jiurely a preventive line a." regards salt. 

d554. What is tin? particular uhjeet of ])rc- 
venting the Pun jab salt from g-<»ing east, (»r the 
Sambluir salt froiij g(di)g into tlie Piinjaub, tlie 
duty being nol quite th.e same, but nearlv the 
same? — In tlie early days of the Punjab, all salt 
.from the sonlli was |n‘ohibit<a! hefiig brnught in 
aevoss the Sutlej. It was never ]>robibited in 
the Snilej Sta1i*,'». bill it was ne\er allowed to 
be ('onveyed ;u*ross the Sutlej wct^r ol’ J'a/ilki ; 
beeau.sc if salt had beeu allvwve<l to be introduced 
across the Sntlej tla re, it would re 4 liave paid any 
duty t<» the liritish (ioveniment ul all. Jie.‘'ide.s 
this., all salts, exe<?p| the rock salt, were ileelarcd 
(Mintrabaiul north <d the Suth*j, ami our preven- 
tive line jirobably would nol ha\e be.<*n effeetive 
there if it had not been declared eontrabaiub 

4555 . Would the [irevontive line have been 
lePS effeetive to the soulli of the (bs-Sutlej States 
than it was in any other ])ortion of tin; No)*ih 
Western Provinces; I mean the line as it runs 
fnvtn the Sntlej right away south? — Thai is not 
strictly a preventive line, it is a line for re- 
alising duty ; the only strictly preventixe lino is 
the one that we liave iii th<‘. Punjanl) to the 
north of the Sutlej to keep that sallt out. W^e 
levy no duty on salt on that line u1 alb The 
only duty i« on the line that run# from north to 
south, from Fnzilki to Central India. 

4556. You are Rfreakm^ then of a different 
line when you my that it waa ^^stabliahed to 


P parent iali eoin% the 

unkb ?~Yei!i from the . I 

would call it; but it cotimaieno^ 
same point, Fazilki, ai# our object ia to prevent 
salt to the xyest of Fazilki erymUig awrois the 
Niitlej and into the Pmyaub, becauae thi^u it 
would have paid lio duty to our at 

all. llajpootaim and Siimbhur^ aKid.^aa;j>art #9 
are all lo the west of the Fazilki 11 ^ I)cll)n 
and if they came north acroaathe Suil^ Wta the 
Puujaijh, they would have evaded tlm autj. 

4557. There is an unbroken cordon r^liim^ 
from the Sutlej right away down to , Coital 
India? — Yes ; on the one line it is freely all^wod 
lo cross, but it pays duty in passing. ' 

4558. Since the duties Imve bean raised in 
Punjab, and alst» in the North rPro^ 

vliices, do the same roaaous still prevnit 
the retention of that line a state of neceeitt^?-^ 
Cerlainly ; because, until it has (m^d ompime, 
it iwighl come across the Sutlej into the l^ianjaub 
witlinut. j>ayiiig duty at all, if we had not sow 
preventive line. Our i)reventlve line rana aJiQU^ 
the Sutlej, and prevents that S7dt coming 
otlierwise it could come xvithuul paying diMiy* 
4551). What is the salt consumed in the Cifl* 
Sutlej Slates? — 1 should think the larger ..part 
was eertuinly the salt df llajpootaaa that domes 
across the liiu' ; but I believe tliat also a very ^ 
eonsidei'iiblc portion of our rock salt k conauiaea 
there. 

4560. This is a mere question of price, I uup- 
pose ? — And ofipu^lity ; the rock salt is preferred, 
and probably would be luken in many parts in 
j)rereri*nee, unless it very considerably exceddad 
iJie olher iu pru'c. 

4501. 1 xvas going lo ask' whether the comptir 
nitixeix smn!U;r (juuJitity of salt per head eqa- 
suined in Piinjaub, might not be in somd 
degree owing to the siqierior quality of the ludi? 
— I lliinR very probably. 

451)2. You told the Chairman, I/thinky tliat 
there have been no jiarticular chemical analja^ 
of ibe saline qualities of the salt? — Not by Ac 
])eople, but \vc have frequently tested ihe rock 
sail, and it lias ^^)roved to be oxccsBiyely |>ure ; 
w)mc porlions of it quite pure. . : . 

456:’). The ])i‘lee of the salt in the market, and 
ihe eo.>^l of eonvt*vani‘<N are practically the con* 
ilitioris wdiieh doiermine the point at which the 
roeb suit ceases to go eastward, 1 «uip|i08e?— 1 
tliinic so. 

4561. You spoke of the Mundi Btdt in/jljhc. 
native .^tate of jVlundi ; that is a ppor siiit, i» it 
not ? — ll is poor, insoinueh as it contains a larg^ 
imuhaiiieul admixture of gravel and pth ier ihilige; . 
1)11 1 w hen that is taken out of the Salt, I 
the sail iiself is as pure as our rock edit; 
chemii all v, it is pure, but mechaiiicaltyy it : is 
jm])ure. ^ ■ 

4565. T)o(^s it find its xvay among qttr ii$t^j|^ta 
in the ])liiins ? — N*)i, largely, I think, in ^:e 

4566. ih) lh(i native states, Caslnnerc 
others, levy an import duty upon tH|& Punjapb 
Mill ?— I think not. ' ■ . 

4567. TIk? exiKUise of levying thp; ib 
the mineB is, 1 supiioBe, very trifling ?-*- Very 
small indeed. ! , 

4568. Then this 71,0(X) t whkjb1fg^^& the 
Parliamentary Ueturm as the 
tion, 1 suppose is, really tlm lihe 

preventive KnoV—Yee, p?i‘^fee<:prevei^ 
the Sutlej, and the premri^e 
range Itodlfi ' ■ . ' ' 

4589 C/iatrmdn,] 
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4569. ClmrmaiL] An(J tJhe cwt of working ? 
i— ‘Yes. That lierctofore, we have borne ; now it 
has been arrangeil that tho wholesale ptircliaaer 
ehall bear that* 

4570. Was that anna a niannd put on with 
reference to that ? — Yes, I suppose so ; T do not 
know what the amount is, bni Mr. Hume men- 
tions from 2*’. 2irf. a ton, ! think. But 1 see 
frorn the return that he gives*, that the cost of 
producing the salt of the salt range is connider- 
ably less dian that of realising the duty upon tlie 
southern line. 

4571. It is more than 50 per cent, less ; 1 fiml 
herie from the return for the North West 
Provinces, that llie expense is 15 per coni., 
and in the Punjaub, it is 7 per coni, only? — 
Yes. 

4572* You have said, that the consumption of 
the rock salt ie stoadily on tlu*- iiicrcjise in the 
Punjaub ?— Yea. 

4573. I find also that the consumption of the 
Kohat salt is also on the increase ; Is that owing 
to a larger ex|^K>rtution lowaft^ls t‘al)u1? — No 
doubt, if it is increased, that must he so; there 
has been a moderate increase from :]6S,<K)0 
maundto at first, or less than that to 4!jO,tK)0 
maiinds in the last year, jind the ((uaniity so1<l 
last year is very little more than wdmt was sold in 
1864-65; it is only the difTerence betAvceii 437, 0(H) 
and 406,000. 

4574. Mr. Grunt OuffJj Ytm said that th(‘ lax 
was by means oppressive in the T^iinjaiii)?-— 1 
think it is not. 

4575. Do you think that, as has hecn tliought 
with regard to Bengal, you mitrht, cv(‘ti, if thf‘ 
eAigencies of the State reijuircd, Inmasr it r— 
Yes. I stated, as Licntenant (lovernor, that 1 
should be prciiarcd to incrca8<i it if nc< cssnrv. 

4576. To what extent? — 1 just now stated, 
that I think practically w'c have* reached the liinit. 
viewing the circumstunccft of. all India; hut I 
should say, that 4 rupees a maund mijrht 
be levied without crealing an outcry. 
pelade, whatever the reasem may ho, an* <Tr- 
tainly not di8fK)scd to make ohjct'ticm to (!u* salt 
tax. 

4577. Mr, Ji, lJemgon,\ W\x\\ reference 1(Jthe 
consumption per bend, the j^coph- of ihc Ihinjauh, 
as eomjHircK} with other provin(!cs, <*OTisjnHe a v<*rv 
large quantity of pepper, both in tin- dry state 
and in the other state ? — I should sa\ inU . as <!om- 
pared Mrith the south of Imiia. { do not tliink 
that hut condiments are so iniicli in use in the 
PuujAub os in the north-west, cvmti. 

4576. At all events, perhaps it would l»c 
amongst the higher and betl<*r classes, ii‘ at all? 
— Yes, 

4379* .Do ypii tlilnk tlial llie/ir addiction to 
opium has anything to do with the eonsiimplion 
01 salt?**— Ko; it is hut a small ju'oportion <»r llic 
Punjaub jM>pulation that consumes ojiiuin ; the 
Mahometan^ do not consume it. The greal h\ilk 
ol tmr pophlatiou arc not Sikhs, who arc tljc 
chief opinm ctmsiimcrB, 

4580. Up to the present moment, ih<? only por- 

tion of the railway itself existing which could 
have any influence at all up<)n the ]>ricc for the 
oonveyance of salt in the Punjaub would bo the 
intervening bit between Lahore and Amrittir, I 
anpjKHse ; a distance of 32 miles. 

4581. Sir C'. Pf^nfffiehL] You know the Mundi 
salt, in the Hills !— Tee. 

4582: Have not the Government i-ecently ))ut 
a duty cm timt salt, in order to keep up the pric? 
0.59. 


of the rock salt ? — I understand that there i« a 
project on baud wdlh that view ; bnt it had not 
taken place in my time, and 1 do not think it has 
yet been carried out. It is mentioned by Mr. 
llumo as conicnnplated, but has not yet been 
carried out, as far as 1 know'. 

4583. 1 understaiid from Mr, Forsyth, who 
has just returned from India, that it Inis been 
carried out, and that tlie people ol' Ivangra luive 
made great comj>lainis, hecaiisc they W'ere very 
dependent on this salt, ns the rock salt,)>cfore it 
reached them, rose to a very high price ; that is 
so, is it not ? — Ves ; the c.nrriage there is chiefly 
on men's heads. 

45S4. AVould not that a])pcar an o})])res8ive 
act, putting tlic duty on .Mundi sail? — * Any 
incTcasc of that kind amongst those ^im])lc [)opii- 
hitions wonid create u (’(‘liaiii arnotint oi’ sensation 
no <loiiht, and he regarded by th(‘ni as o]»j)reHsive ; 
hut I do not think that, after all, they would be 
w<»rse oir than tlie rest of ll)e ]>ci>plc In the 
Pimjanlu unless a \crv heavy dniy w‘cre levied. 
.1 do not know whfit the rate may l)e. 

4585. I think it Is a ru])ci‘ ; would that he 
oppressive in your opinion? — No, I should think 
not. 

4586. Mundi is a native state; how could the 
British Government levy a tax im the pnslucc of 
a native state: it Avoiild he in the nature <d‘ 
a transit duty, 1 suppose? — Ves, 

45S7. They e«)uld not tax it at tlic mines? — 
No: we have no jiossession of them. We could 
di» almost as w-e like w'lth Mumli ; it is cudy 
ijuasi indc]>etuh‘nt ; even now we exercise a very 
great cor.trokand could do that ifwc liked ; (>ul, 
f have no dotdit that wliatt vcr may ho done, 
will cither he doin^ by an aiTaiigcment entered 
into with the native state to receive a. sum from 
them, or by a transit duty, or a duty line on 
their frontier: but I have not heard the details 
of wlnit Is iiit(.MKh?d. 

458S. Mr. f/V/rc. ] Is there any tradi^ in salt 
across tlui northern front i(*r ? — Yes, into ( 'ahoul, 
decidedly ; that Kolia t salt is largely carried 
tlicre. 

4o.st). Is tliere any export duly <ui that ? — No; 
we. levy a small duty at the mine, nothing more. 

I liidiove that tin*, (\ahoul (h»vernuu!nt levy 
somolhing as it iiasses their froniier. 

451)0. Sir />• U'r(/(/et/furu. \ I understand you 
to say that tin? rork salt is almost, pure chloride 
of sodium ?"' \’('iy nearly pure. 

45!>1. Can you tell nu* wlial the linpuritie.^arc 
tliat are f(Uiini in tlir otfier kind ot salt ? — I iny.^itdf 
have not ln-cn brought much in contact with 
them, hut I think it prolaihle there may he a 
great dt al td’ the sulphate. It is very largely 
mixed willi all soil-made suit of the Punjanl). 

45!.)‘J. But there not any ueliially unwhole- 
.-^ome substance?- — No. Glauber salt (the sul- 
jdiatc) may exist in it in sniull quantities, hut not 
to any great extent. 

I5!):». Sir 11 . l^awsoH, j i Jo you hapmm to know 
wdiiit. the average j>ri(‘e ofsalt is througnout India ? 
— I think j meiirioneil that, as regards the 
hortheni part, including tlie Bunjaid) anu (hide, 
Mr. Hume, the Commissioner, estimates it at 
from aliout i <!. to 3 <L per 11). the retail price ac- 
cording to locality. 

459-i. I syppose that is about ten timers the 
price of whttt salt 'would he in England ? — I do 
not know. 

4595.^ Do you know that, on the tjea coast 
where it is cheaper, tlie people, as a rule, use a 
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great deal inoj e ttialt than they do in theint.erior ? 

So I hnvi' understood. I liave not myaclf direct 

co«»‘nlsancti of the matter ; we have no sea board 
runjaub ; but certainly in the southern 
portion, and all along the coast of Ikiigal, I believe 
they do consinnc more. 

*1596. Mr. i?. Daniaim.] With regard to the 
line on the Indus, is that a preventive line, or is 
it for guarding the ferries V — It is a regular pre- 
ventive line. Wherever wo have a preventive 
line, it is never managed hy guarding the ferries, 
but always liy forming a road at a small distance, 
a few miles from the river, and stationing ^losts 
along it ; but we hav<‘ no line along the whole 
length of the Indus; il goes a very limited dis- 
tance U]>. 

4.597. It g<K*s northward as far as Atfock ? — 
There is an interval of about dO or 50 miles which 
is left vacant; it g(»cs from the Sutlej up to near 
Dora Ismael Khan, and then it is taken up again 
after an interval of 40 or 50 miles, and is carried 
on not only t(» Attock, hut into the Huzara 
country. 

4598. What route would the Koluit salt, the 
trans-Indus salt, take to go into ( nshinereV— It 
would go up llirough lluzara to the north ol' 
Abhotahad, which is our civil and military Ptiitioii, 
and proliably on from thence liy tlie line of the 
Jhelum river into ('aboid. 

4599. Ilut it is not allowed to come aer<»ss the 
Indus? — Not properly. 

4600. Then it is really smuggling salt through 
our own lorritory ? — Yes, so far as it exists ; but 
I am seejdieal of its existing to any extent ; it 
certainly has never been jiroved, and there is a 
w<uidcrful absence of ariytliing like seizures. 

4601. What arrangements have 
they for bringing tlie salt of th(‘ North W^est 
ProvinC'Os into the Punjaub? — The only sail 
from below that has been admitted north of the 
Sutlej, I believe, is flic Sambliur salt, and that 
is admitted in very small (juaiitities, bei’ausc some 
of our oflicials who belonged to the North West 
Provinces have from habit i>relorred tliat salt, 
and requested that it iniglit be allowed to be 
introduced, and ]>enuission was given; but it 
has no inelination of Itsidf tn penetrate the Jhm- 
jaub. The rock salt is nnifonnly pndbrred by 
the people of the l^niijaub itself, 

4(102. ft is more cointmierit to liriiig it diri'ct 
to the Pniijaiil) from the Sambluir Lake lliaii to 
bring it round from the Nortli West Provinces? 
— Xt innstt cross our line first and pay duty, and 
then it ean come northwards or any way they 
like. There are some small native states it 
might cross, but the bulk of the route would be 
through our own territory. 

4r)0,‘b Do vou keep any ollicera at the salt- 
works to watch the export of salt into the Puu- 
jaub ? — A\'e have now arranged with the#)eypore 
•Taiidporc chiefs to take over the management ol* 
the Sambliur Lak<‘; but in the other localities 
they are (juite beyond our control ; we have no 
access to them even. 

4604. Have you staled what has been the in- 
crease of the revenue in salt in the Punjaub; 
have you got it 10 years ago, for instance? — I 
have it; taking any One year, it is very difficult 
to give it with any certainty, been use it fluctuates 
a great deal. In the year in whicl^ wo annexed 
the Punjaub, which was 1849-50, there were 
only 338,000 maunds fniin the salt mines that 
aid duty. In the year immediately after that, 
69,000 raaunde paid duty ; in the following year 


641,000; in 1862-53, 842, (K)p. ^ Then after that it 
continued gradually to ' increase/ and the last 
year of which I have any record, 1869-70, 
1,497,000 maunds paid duty, an iheroafte of cer- 
tainly 60 or 70 per cent. ; that refers only to rock 
salt. In 1857-58, after the Mutiny, die line njmn 
which <luty is levied from the Sutlej to Muttra, 
was brought under the Punjaub, and that gave us 
a largo accession of duty. In the year 1858-69, 
12 Ines of maiinds paid duty. 

1605. 1 tiiink you have given us the quantities 
already; will you now give us the revenue? — 
£.80,000. Ave realised the first year from the 
mines, iitid 153,000 /. in the seeond year. 

4G()6. lias it steadily increased since then? — 
Yes, both in quantity and the amount of duty. 

4607. Have you gwen the rates that prevaded 
since our acquisition of the Punjaub? — Yes; and 
last year avc rcaliseil 378,000 /, from the rock 
salt. 

4608. Is there any obstruction whatever to the 
trade in salt ai^ross the frontier of the North 
W(^st Pro vinces^ from the Punjaub? — Not the 
least. 

4609. Mr. Supposing that you re- 

quiie a greater revenue from the Punjaub, that 
is to say, sujijiosing the financial exigencies of 
India slioiild be sindi that you required a large 
revenue, Avould you I’ecoinmend an increase of 
the salt duty ?— i think that it might be realised ; 
but T think before expressing a decided opinion 
upon a point of that kind, I should like to consult 
the natives more than wo do generally. 

1610. If it were necessary to raise a greater 
revenue, is there any tax that you would prefer 
imposing or increasing rather than increase the 
salt duty? — Well, 1 know of none that is less 
likely to create any sensation among the people; 
but there* are many others that iliey tliemselves 
in native stales raise; a tax upon marriage is 
one of their most favourite ones, and a poll-tax 
U]iou classes wlio do not pay land revenue, which 
they used to realise. They had a great number 
of irregular iin}M)sts uuder native rule, many of 
Avhieh w<i, ptu’lmps, do not approve, but which 
they tliemselves prefer, I think. I would be 
very eantious aliout expressing a definitive 
opinion ahoiii any tax until I had had an oppor- 
tunity of disc'ussing Avith natives regarding it. 

4011. You think that it Avould be unwise 
generally to [irojioso any new tax, or to increase 
any existing tax, until ihc natives have been 
nion*. tally consulted? — I think myself it is most 
desirable, before, anything is done, for we really 
do not know Avhat Avould be the result unless we 
did consult them. 

46 1 2. ChamiianJ] There is another item among 
the revenues of the Punjaub, namely, the Ex- 
cuse on Hjiiribs and drugs Avill you explain to 
tlic ('ommiltcc under what conditions that branch 
of revenue is collected, and from what objects? — 
In all tlu* earlier period of our rule the excise 
upon spirits was levied ontirerv by the contract 
system, Avhich has been described as prevailing 
in Bombay. The monojioly of sale was let out 
by auction to those who offered for it 

4613. By districts, or at each separate' place? 
— G<jncrally by districts 5 but within the last 4vo 
or six years the Suddor distillery system has 
entirely superseded the other., A still-heisd duty 
is levied upon all spirits produced; 

4614. Can you state the rate at which that 
duty is now levied?-— I have takfe 

randum regarding that; as T did not khdw ilikt I 

shciiid 
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should be tiskcd the question ; but 1 tliink it was 
about a rupee 8 untiaa the galloil upon medium 
strength. There were various rates upon ditfereiii 
strengths. But, in addition to the still-head 
duty, a large portion of the revenue is realised 
also by licensing shops for sale, 

4615. Are they licensed at the discretion of 
the magistrate ? — Yes; they are under control, 
of course. There is great disiiudination to allow 
an increase in the number of shops williout vci ) 
valid grounds. 

4616. Is there a fixed rate f(»r the licenses? — 
No; they are granted mainly by auction. Some 
care is taken that (lisrc[nita))le people are not 
allowed to have these shoj»s. There is some 
discretion used, otherwise they are generally 
given by auction to the liighcst bidder. 

4617. * The magistrate first fixing )>lM(!e and Ihi; 
limits of the district? — In India it is done by the 
Itevcniie Doj>artmenl, by the collector. 

4618. But does he fix the nciglibourhood where 
the slio]) is to be? — Yes, practically, Tliey 
have been lixiid in previous times, no douhl, by 
the local autliorites of the day, and they have 
been (umtlmicd iVoin year to year as the authori- 
ties thought desirable, willi addltiojis or altera- 
tions. 

4610. Arc the licenses sold annually ? — As a 
rule. In some instances they have been given 
for a longer period. 

4620. Arc tlic places where the spirits are 
retailed poor jdaccs? — Very poor, 

.4621, For the most part are they sold ui tlu* 
open air? — I think they generally sell tlie Tupior 
and consume it within w'alls, .and sometimes they 
are uj)t to l)e very uj>roariou8 jJaces if they arc 
not looked after, 

4622. To what circumstance do you attribute 
the smallness of the revenue under this head in 
the Punjaub, as comjuired with other provinces 
such as Madras and Bombiiy ? — The majtu lty of 
the pojmlation of tin? Punjaub are Mahomcdaiifi, 
and they are not allowed to drink, tliough they 
do drink; as a rule they arc not at all a spirit- 
drinking jiopulation. The Sikhs are (h cidcdly 
fio, but they are a small j)ortioii only. 

4623. 13o you mean the whole of the Sikh 
j)opulation? — They all drink sj)iritH. 

4624. That is to say, it is not unlawful for 
them ? — Nut at all. 

4625. But do they drink to any r,onsideruble 
extent ? — Yes, I think decidedly. Some of the 
smaller chiefs felt it a great, grievamu^ when our 
system w^as introduced, that they w^ere not al- 
lowed to have their own stills. They are very 
particular about their liquor; they said that 
tliev could not got it good from the ordinary 
stills. ] have no doubt you wdll rcmcnihcr that 
fact; but I do not think that they are very nuich 
given to getting intoxicated. Some of them have 
utterly broken down under it, but a.s a nation 
they arc not drunkards. 

4626. Are they in the liabit of fre<[ucntiTig 
these places merely for the purpose of drinking ? 
—Yes. 

4627. But tve are to understand that this re- 
venue is chiefly paid by the Sikhs, and that the 
Mahotnedans, as a class, do not drink ? — Chiefly 
by the working classes, and more largely, per- 
haps, by people whom we have introduced into 
that part from other parts, than an^^ others ; the 
navvies upon the railways, for instance, and 
workmen generally of the lower classes and 
castes. In every village you have a number of 
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these people, and they are the largest consumers 
by tar, 

4628. From what part Iiave they been iin- 
})ortc.d ? — For our canals they have been 
imported frum the llissar and Delhi districts 
coiisidcrahly, and for railways from all parts of 
the Proviiic(?8. Many of our servants, horse- 
keepers and other.-, arc iinjiortcd from Ilindostaii 
from the- JViwtli ^Yl•stcrn Provinces, and all these 
arc very much given Ui (Irinhlng, much more so, 
1 think, than any class of Pimjauh ju-oper. 

4626. Can you stale what the revemu' was from 
the commoiUM'menf ? — No; but in the last adnii- 
iiistralitm rejMirt of* tin; Pnnjiiuh it is staled that 
the introduction of tin* Sudder distillery systoni 
lias had I he ofrec-t of very much reducing I he 
consimijitloii and increasing the revenue, and I 
ha\e no doubt that it is a most beneficial e-hango. 
'I'lie. former system was a most injurious one, 

4630. It ilid not work W'cll ? — \o; it was 
ra]>idly promoting (Iriinkenness. j\ry early career 
was in the NerlnaMiT territories, where Ihey Jiavc* 
a wild hill peojile called tin* (londs wdio drink 
largely, and f have known wlu)l(^ ]>(‘rgnnnas 
deimpulaled in e()iise(|uene(* of the action of our 
spirit <M>n tractors. They used to send peojilt* all 
over tli(‘ (‘ountry to seduce those p(»or simph'- 
folk, and iiMerly demoralise them. 'rhi*y got on 
their l»(»oks,a]ul, urie.r lieing sold out of house and 
home, they idiseonded in tlioiisands. 

46.31, The man w hfulid all this was stimulated 
to doing it by the (lovcrnment? — Umh*!* that 
system lu* had the- opjmrtunity. It was not in- 
tentionally ilone by tlic (Joverimient, but tliat 
W'as tlic elfect, <,?specially when they got a Isirge 
contractor. In soim* jiarts it was Ihoughl more 
advisable to have a large man, he<\aiisc Ik; would 
have a greater stakt*- to lose, and large tracts were 
given over in tliis way ; but tlii^ result of that 
was HO very injurious that the, (lovcnnmmt 
thouglit it ncecssary to put a Mop to it, and in 
some ]iarts the people w-me allowed to erect iinli- 
vidiial stills in lh(?se hill districts where they arc 
very much given to spirit.s. But thc^ system now 
jire vailing in the Piinjauh has been, I tliink, very 
satisfaclorv in its results. 

4632. Is iImmo any iTivemie d<‘rived from 
drugs? — Yes, the. monopoly ol* the sale of drugs 
is let out. 

46.3,3. What do }(>u mean by drugs; what 
commodities? — I'lie child* drug there is a ]>rcj)a- 
ratioii from the hemp that goes by various names, 
gunjali, bliang, t^vc. The sale of ^^pil^n is uTsolcit 
out ill the same w'ay and is included under drugs, 
but it is generally grant i d in a. se|)araTe form and 
separately shown In our aceount. 

16.34. You have an item of ‘‘ opium l,ii75 /. ” 
in your accounts ? — Yes, that is levied in tw'O 
ways; in one part by an acreage on the growth 
of the poppy, lint the great hulk of it is by lea.se 
of the monopoly of the sale. 

46.35. Those branches of the revenue are ob- 
tained by contract still? — Yes. 

4636. For districts ? — For districts : each dis- 
trict g(*ncrally lias its own i*on tractor. But 
opium is jirodiiccd of a very superior (jualitv in 
one of the hill part.s of tlie I?unjaub laillcd 
Kooloo, and there is a. duty lt!vie<l u]»on it when 
it is cxpdl’ted from there to the other parts. 
Tiiat is qu?te a special ease; any that is hroii^bt 
into the runjaul) can only be sold by the privi- 
leged ('outractoi* alter having j>aid the export duty. 

4637. Do you know what the duty levied upon 
the opium manufactured in that district is? — 1 
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could liardh' inist rny memory, Imt the returuB 
■will fc^how the rale. 

4fi38. Are tlie bhanf? and oi»ium farms both 
pul up to auction in the district ? — Yes, j^encrally 
Bcpaniiely ; they used to ho united, hut now lliey 
an* k<*pt HCjiarate. 

4C3D. Aro they 2 ;oiK‘rally taken hy the eame 

1 >tTKons? — Very lre(iuenlly. In fact, I do not 
Liiow any instance in which tin; opium has been 
cont racted lor hy a diflenMit p(M-fcjon from the drugs 
contractor. 

4(540. Sir W, Lmrsoii. \ 1 think you said lh:it 
civilisation was inen^asing considerahly aim»ng 
the natives ?— * Certainly. 

4041. lly tliat do yon moan that there is more 
order among them than tli(*rt‘ was? — Mmdi more 
oi‘ education spread amongst them, a much 
greater habit of thinking of nuitlcrs of greater 
im])or1ance, ami all that \v(' generally n‘gard in 
the light of civilisation. The higher orders are 
some of them receiving a very high education, 
and arc taking a prominent j^osition in jmblic 
life. 

4(542. I liad in my mind more the great bulk 
<d‘ the ]»cople. what would 1)C called hen^ the 
lower class ? — Kv(‘ii amongst tliem we have esta- 
blished in the runjaiib village schools to a very 
large (?xl(uit, and in oonseqncnoc there is imieh 
more ol general inteHigencc. being disseminated 
amongst the people than they jaisscssed before. 

4043, Is iberc amore equal diH’usion of ucaltli 
among llicin, less abject jjovcrly among the 
masses than there used to be?— In the Punjaub 
wealth is iucroasing very much, and 1 think there 
is very little abject jioverty ol’any kind. 

4044. Are they belter clothed and hoiisejl? 
— Yes; you can sec in the look of the villages 
a decided improvements And what is generally 
the criterion in India, t(j judge whether the 
ordinary population is improving in wealth, is hy 
the (|uantity of orn:jment.s that their fcniales in 
particular wear, and tliey liavc* very largely 
uier(*ascd. Also the cooking pots that they have 
in llieir houses, whieli are almost the whole of 
their liousehold ju’operty, are very much lii- 
eroased. 

4040. ]4o you think that (lie average morality 
of the people; lias imju’ovtnl of late years? — I am 
afraid not; 1 do not kimw that tlu'v have been 
uffeeted one way or the other, but 1 should not 
say tlial tlure has been any great imjmiveinent. 
Perliaps those wlio liavc received a high educa- 
tion fnmi us liave liad more of s(;lf-respect than 
before, but I am not sure that lliey have lieen 
imiiroved in all respects. 

4040 . How long have ,s<!hools been eslablislied 
in the l^nijaub? — One selaxd was established 
before we annexed tlie Pinijaul) l^y inissiomirleB 
on tin; Sulh‘j at Ludhiana which luul a very con- 
Bidcrable iniluenee iqam the l*imjaub. A number 
of youths, the sons <4 the gentry, were sent from 
Lahore to Jiudhiami to be taught, and from that 
time we have from year to year increased the 
number of our schools, ajid the eflorts and outlay 
on tlic part of Govcrniinmt ; and after the. lirst 
lew years ol‘ our rule a <‘ess was introduced of 
1 per eeni, for education alone from the jiroceeds 
of which village schools are now very largely 
BUBtained. 

4(i47. Mr. J. B, SiffitL] Has that asRcssmeni 


been cheerfully paid the natives ? — Yes, per^ 
fectly BO ; practically it falls ujion the Govern- 
ment in the end. In making the assessment of 
the villages, all cesses of that, kind have to be 
tak<m into consideration more or less. 

4048. But the establishment of schools has 
licen pojudar ? — Certainly ; the agricultural 
classes, as a rule, do not care about knowledge as 
y(;t, but the mercantile and trading pojiulation 
take very largely to our schools, 

4(540. Mr. /mr/cr/j T understood that opium 
was extensively used by the population of tlie 
rnnjniil) ?-"'By the Sikh population. They form 
a v<;ry small portion of the Punjaub, but they 
use it Iarg(‘ly. 

4050. Aral what is the effect upon them? — 
They sometimes betjome almost torpid for a 
time, and then r cm to be clieercd by it. I have 
seen some of the small Sikli chiefs who have 
been in the lialiit of using it, wlion debarred from 
it at tlic projier time, become almost imbecile 
and beljdess till they get their quantity of opium, 
and tlicn they get lively after a short time ; and 
1 do not tliink in the end it has produced any 
very iiijurhuis effects. 

4(5.^) 1. Vo they ever break themselves of the 
habit ?~Not spontaneously. In the case of 
jieople confined in our gaols it has been a very 
difficult; problem with the doctors how to desJl 
with tlicrri ; but in many cases they have man- 
agi;d, for a time at all events, to entirely put an 
end to their consumption of opium by using 
astringents and other processes; but I do not 
think that amongst themselves they ever spon** 
taiieously break tluuuselvcB of the habit ; they 
be(;oine quite wedded to it, 

4(lo2. In your ojmiion, then, tlie use of opium 
among the Sikh jiopuhliion is prejudicial? — I 
have never known any 111 result, except that 
when they are deprived of it those who arc in- 
veterate ojiium ^^mokors become helpless; but as 
a rule it has not produced any such injury, I 
think, as the eonsuinjilion of hemp as a dru^ 
That gets into the head, and often proves, 1 
believe, very injurious. 

4()/>3, Does it shorten life?— I should think it 
does. J have never gone into the subject, but 1 
liave no doubt that tlie class that consume druga 
largely are afrected much more tlian people are 
by o])ium. 

4(5,04. You think that ojiium does not shorten 
life?— 1 arn not aware that it does. Probably it 
does when carried on to a great extent. I have 
seen some very fine sjiecimcns of Sikhs who 
have been all I heir lives taking opium. 

40.0,0. Mr. Dir/ihison.'] With regard to the 
Kooloo ojiiura, where is that exjiortcd to? — Into 
the Punjaub generally, and liiglicr; it goes up 
into tli(‘. '.riiibetan tracts, I believe. 

4(5oC. It does not go in any way to the sea 
coast ? — 1 fancy hanlly so far; but eoine of it is 
exported to jilaees in the plainSk 

40,07. Is tlierc a high duty upon it? — No, 
much smaller than u[K>n the opium that goes to 
China. 

4C58. Is there any tax at all upon snuft* or 
tobacco No. A tobacco tax has been fre- 
quently recommended ; but Mr. Strachey wrote 
an elaborate paper disapproving of it, ana it was 
dropjied. 
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4()59. ChainnaH.] WlLE you Inivc the j^ood- 
uoss to mention tin'. u|)pointiii(;nts that you tilled 
during your last 10 ymirs iji linlia?— I was 
Magistrate and (^dlcclor and ilinhjjc at Miiv.a- 
pore, and Coiuiuissioncr of (.’usioiiis in the North 
West Provinees. 

4660. You have given very speeial allentioii 
to the salt question iuthe North West Provinces, 
have you not ? — Y<‘.s. 

4661. Will you have the goodness shortly In 
describe to tlic Cfuiunittee the method hy wiiich 
wo raise our salt revenue in those pro\ iiiccs y 
The most productive salt sources are in ihe foreign 
terriiorios, ill llaj poo tana and Bhurlpore. For- 
merely when these sails were hroughi inn.> our 
territory, there used to he a duty eolhcfcd all 
over the country at the dilfercnt large stations, 
Cawnpore and Futtyghur; and in onhu* to re- 
lieve the country from the vexatious iulm-fercjujc 
of traffic in goiug from one place aimtlier, a 
customs lim; was formed outside on ihe h<»rdcrs 
of these foreign stales, to intercept all the salt 
that would have hecn brought into our territory 
{the tViitu*s^ traevd the Hue tni Ike vutf*), 

4662. What is the length of that line alto- 
gether ? — 1,800 miles. 

4663. And for what purpose was it estahlishv'd ? 
— To intercept the salt hnnight Irom the ]tajp(»o- 
laua an<l Blmrtpore States, whieli supply the 
North West l^roviiices in a great incasiin\ 

4664. VVhat articles pay fluty on })assi ug that 
line? — Only sugar ami salt. Salt as it comes 
from the southward, and sugar as it gf)es out of 
our territories to the llajpooiaua States. 

4665. Can you tell us wliut niimher of persons 
are employed along that line? — There are 1(),8()0 
officers and men stationed along tlu.t lino. 

4666. Can you tell us what the annual cost 
of maintamiiig that line is? — It is 11 lacs and 
50,000 odd rupees. 

4667. Have you ever tluuight of any better 
means of collecting the revenue than that ? — 1 do 
not tliink that there could be any other. As the 
salt comes from llajpooiaua, except the line, there 
is no means of interceptiug it. At present, I hear 
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called in; and Examined. 

the (xovernmeiit Imvcj taken ])os.s(‘ssion ol the 
Samhhar Eakc, and made a t reaty with the rajahs 
in order to give* tlu‘ me.rcliants cheaper salt ; lAit 
hovvevf'v laueli c.luiapcr it is tluu*e, the Native 
states through which it must (*.omc to us will just 
rais(‘. it up to the same amount ; tlietvforc the 
people gt‘t it no vheaper at jnesciit, huf. wluui 
the railways arc cstahlisluMl fnnn Samhliur to 
our territories it will escape the Native slates, 
and then there xvill hi‘ a very great flilferenee. 

466S. Then, has a sugge'stlon evfu* been made 
for aiTaiigemtiuts with the Native states that 
might oiiviate the neeessity for tlial line. ? — Not 
that I am awan^ of 

1669. But ha VC any suggestions ever hcc'ii made 
for ntlier arraiigements ? — I do imt helievt* that 
there liavr been with ngard to iIm* Native states; 
I can state the different amounts wliiidi llui 
Native .states, through wlii<‘li the salt pii.s.s(‘s, levy. 
Wlieii the salt h'av(‘s tlu‘ Samhhur Lake, on en- 
tering iIk! city of tlcypiu’c tlic salt pays two annas 
a mauml. On entering tln^ Bhurlpore. city, (Ivc 
annas ami four pics; at thi^ f'ity of Tonk it jmys 
two annas and six pies, at Boomhu* four Snnas 
and four pies, ami at Siiwaee, Madaporc, four 
annas Ihur pics, as ii pas.^es iho.se places; that i.s 
the amount h‘vied from tin* mcrcliants. 

167t). lias there iiev(*r been any suggestion for 
arrangements with tlu^ Nativa*. statfjs for aecom- 
modaliiig tlu*ir flutics to our wi.slu^s? — 1 never 
heartl of it. 

4671. Will vam exjdaiu wheiico. tin; taxed salt 
CfMnes? — Chiefly from the Bhiirt])t»r<' Stale, ami 
also in our <»wu country, iVom a place calh*d 
Sultaiipoor ami from N<di, a place 30 mih's iroui 
Delhi, and also from Samhhur; those arc the 
great places. 

4672. Does any salt come into ilie North West 
Provinces, cither from Bengal nr the Punjab ?— 
Yes; the Lahore salt (^oimis from the Fuujab. 
The Bengal salt very seldom comes up higher 
than Allahabad, it oscillates between Allahabad 
and Ghuzeepfire. 

4673. And which quality of salt is the best 
that comes into the North West Pro vinoes ? — 
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What the tinfivcs prefer la the Sambhur, whiob 
is eonsuined hy nil the wealthy u)en, the land- 
holders inicl nicreliants. 

4d74. Why do <liey prefer it ? — They seem to 
prefer tlie Insto of it. The Kuropcatis j^enerally 
use the Lfiliorc salt, the roek salt, and the reason, 
I iinaLnTu\, that they use that is, that it is easier 
prcj)are<l a.nd sera]H;d off, and tlu* other requires 
a "real d(*al of washing. 

4()7.J. Wliat is the aTuount of duty levied upon 
salt in the Nortli West Provinces? — Threerupees. 

4f)7(). Have you ever heard that in any part 
of till* North \Vj*st ih'ovinees, there is too little 
salt for lh(‘ Avants of the population? — 1 never 
heard such a thing. 

4()77. Have you ev(‘r heard couqdaints of the 
tax being (q)])res.sivc in any Avay ? — Never. 1 
believe not one out of KMt men Avho jjays the 
lax knows tiuit he is subject to a salt tax, 
and I am <jni(e sure that there is not one 
in 100 iliat ever buys salt directly. On pur- 
eliasing his <tnily food he gets some salt, one or 
two chillies, and a few grains of pepper, osteii- 
sihly for iiolhliig, and the ])rice of the whole 
amount is included in the cost of the food. 

4(i7K. ^'on lived a go()(l deal ainougst the 
]>eoph‘, did you not? — Ves. 

4()7th And you lived with them very fami- 
liarly ' — Yes. 

4(jS0. Did you ever, on any one occasion liear 
any complaint ol* the salt tax? — Never a single 
one,. 

4()H1. .1 suppose they were in the habit of 
making complaints about many things? — They 
wcH' (jiiltc ready to make them when they had 
any to make. 

4(182. Put yon never heard the salt tax rneii- 
tifUMMl as a grievauee ? — N(?ver. 

46H,‘h I )o you c<*fisider that il* i1 were desirable, 
for the sake of tin' revenue, we could raise the 
salt tax at all? — I think it might 1 m‘ vaise<l four 
annas more, to equalise it with the Jleugal salt, 
w i t hon t/ a n y d i ffi c u Ity . 

4(184. \\ Ould that Juivo any otln r advantages? 
— .FiX<’ept raising the revenue, I d(» not know o(‘ 
any other. 

4(l8r>. Nothing in the wav (»f jueventing smug- 
gling ? — No, I think not. • 

4(18(1. You mean that there is not inueJi smug- 
gling over that ironticr? — N ik 

4(187. Sir i\ \\ hkyfivld?^ With regard to those 
j daces which you refer to, Sultuiqioor and Noh, 
IS tin; duty eollectcd there at the works? — No, it 
is a transit duty collected on crossing tin*, line. 

4(188. Put they are in Pritish territory? — 
Ws ; but the line*, is between. 

4(18f). An* there ( joverninent works at Sultan- 
pom* ?— Yes ; they iioav belong to us. 

4(190. Why could not that duty be cidlceted 
at the works?- Ileeause the custom house is 
ttt Delhi, where the jiasses are sent out to 
tliem. 

4(191. Put the Government have now got the 
lease of tlie Sambhur works, have they not? — 
Yes, I hoar they have. 

4(192. They mean to collect the duty there on 
tlie spot, 1 presume? — Duty is not collected any- 
where else nut on crossing onr line. 

4693. It was absolutely necessary' to have a 
line as long as the salt remained in foreign iiide- 
jiendent states; but if you have some in your 
own territory you may adopt another method, 
may you not? — You must have a line to intercept 
salt from Bhurtporc and other parts of Bigpoo- 


tana, although we have the Salt Lake in our 
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4694 , You say that you have never heard any 
cjoniplainfs that the price of salt is too high?— 
Not from any natives. 

469,5. Put the great majority of civil ofiicors 
tliink it is loo high, judging from my ( xperience ; 
is not that your exfierieuce also?— I do not think 
they do in the North West Provinces. 

469(1. Ov('r and over again they have repre- 
sented that the* price is loo high, have they not? 
— A\ hen 1 left Allahnl)jid, the taxed salt was 
selling eight sc'crs for the riij)ee. It is allowed 
that a iiiii]! consumes four seers, or 8 lbs. a 
year; and thai to a man receiving three rupees 
a month, or 36 rupees a year, Avould be just the 
72nd ]>art of his yearly income. 

4()J)7. Are you aware that calculations have 
hecn made showing that south of the line Avhere 
the salt is free the c()nsunq)linn per liead is very 
much larger than it is north of the line, where it 
has to ]>a.v clnty ? —Never. 

4698. Dili you sec the l{e])ort of Mr. Hume, 
the Commissioner of (histonis, on salt for 1869 
or 1870? '-1 saw that. 

4699. 1 1(‘ adverts to all those eirciimstanees ; 
hill he tliinks that the extensifui of railways will 
cheapen the price of salt ?—! will allow 8 lbs. 
lor thi' eonsiiinjition of a man. Perhaps you 
knoAV that ibc sanitary commissioner in the 
Upper JVovinees, Avhen ho was asked to state 
what was snUieient for the prisoners in his gaol, 
reported in 1868 that he found 100 grains a day, 
or Ihs. jior annum sutlicient to keep them lu 
tierb'ct heal til ; and it is well known that prisoners 
rc(|nIro more gmieroiis dii‘t than free labourers. 

4700 . But jierliaps you arc uot aware that in 
a great many of tiui gaols of the country, the 
allowanci* of sail fixed by the inspector of prisons 
Avas found so totally inadequate, that it was in- 
creased by the Jocail governments? — It was in- 
creased to 133 grains, and that in tlie year is very 
near 7 Ihs., Avhii*h is still under my alloAvance, for 
ihe jioorestmaiiAvho receives three rujicesanionth. 
The general wage.s now are eitlier four or five ru- 
jiecs a mouth, Iavo and a-half anuas, or three annas 
a day ; and 1 made a calc.uhition that if a man 
receives an anna and a-half a day, he can get 
8 Ihs. a year. 

17(fl. Mr. Bcrkt^ft The average of 

8 Ihs. is struck ujion the whole population, inen^ 
Avomen, and children, .1 sujipose ? — Yes. 

4702. Sir (\ Winf/fieitl.'] Are you aware that 
ill the saliieroiis districts, where the salt can be 
made by scrateliing up the earth in front of a 
man's door, ])Litting water to it, and then leaving 
it to evaporate in the sun, the practice of making 
salt in iliat way is carried on to a very great 
extent?— Tlio trade in that kind of salt has now 
been entirely stopped ; but for local consumption 
it goes on still, and it will go on for ever; and 
that is the reason why I maintain that the people 
have salt, although the quantity brought across 
our line, judging l>y statistics, does not equal the 
Avail ts of the ^lopulation. They get it from the 
saliferous tracts all over the country. 

4703. But you arc aAvare that that Is an illicit 
manufacture, that tliey are liable to be punished, 
and that they were punished in great tiumbers 
for it till recently ?— x os. 

4704. But would they run this risk of beinff 
punished, if it were not that the imported saU 
were too dear? — It makes no difference; if yoii 
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mluce the duty to four annas a maund, they will 
go on making tlieii* salt. 

4705. If there was no duty at all on the im- 
ported salt, you think that they Avould go on 
making it? — Yes, whatever may l)e the duty on 
the frontier, they would go on making that salt. 

4706. Arc you aware that the gov(a*uineiit of 
Oude, in the year 18.50, prohibited all interference 
with what is called this rude doimislie manu- 
facture of salt?— Yes. 

4707. And that afterwards, in tM.nsecjiienec of 
the represt'iitationa of the C-ommissioiicrs of 
Customs ill the North West rrovinces, that the 
domestic maiiufactiirc was carrie<l on to such 
an extent that it was injuring the salt revenue, 
the permission was taken away? — Ves. 

4708. But the permission was granted liccause 
it was considered to be a very great hardsliij) 
that the people should be compelled to pay a 
high price for the imported salt, wliereas they 
could rcdue,o. that prii‘.e very much by making 
this domestic manufacture, tlie rude salt out of 
the earth? — Yes, 1 roirkeml)er that. 

4700. Have youuotli(*ard it said tluit the higli 
price of s.alt prevents its being given to tb(‘eattle, 
and conscqucnlly has led to a gi-eat deal oi’ 
disease among the. cattle ?— I Inive heard it ; luit 
as a general ruhs except wIhmi they are sick, 

1 have never beard of cattle getting any. 
Where do the cattle in the jungles of Omh* get 
their salt from? hAccpl nhen tlu'y arc sick they 
do not require salt. 

4710. Everybody gives salt to his Iiorse*s in 
India? — The catth? in the large dnvves in the 
forest do not get any salt, and yet they are In 
very good <5ondilion. 

4711. You must have lieard that for many 
years the civil offieers expressed openly tlx* 
greatest repugimnce to (^forcing the penal laws 
with regard to the maniilaeture of salt, iliiidclng 
they were a hardshij), and opiiressive t<» the 
people? — I have heard that. 

4712. Mr. FaivccU.*\ I nmh’rstoixl yon, taking 
your own estimate, that tin*, salt duty n presciits 
for a man’s consumption. 1-T2nd part of the 
income of an ordinary lahoiiring man ? — Vc»s. 

4713. That is, you may say, an iTKanne tax im- 
posed on him ot about 1} percent ?— lie pays 
no other lax, directly or indirectly, of ;iny kind. 

4714. Am I not correct in saying that that is 
about an income tax of 1.*, per cent, on that man? 
—Yes. 

471t5. His wife, 1 supjiosc, consumes a)»out the 
sameqnantity of salt? — His wiCc I imagine does. 

4716. And if he had three children, we will 
say under the age of 10, they would (v>nsnme 
nearly as much? — Half tlm quantity 1 should 
say. 

4717. Then, corisidering that his wife con- 
Biimcs as much, and that if he has tlirec children 
they consume half as much, tlu! average amount 
that he pays for salt duly, represents an income 
tax of nearly 5 per cent., docs it not? — But they 
get their share too; they can jiay for their salt 
as w^ell ; he does not pay for the salt of his wife 
and children, they all work. 

4718. What age do the children work at? — At 
10 and 12. 

4719. But supposing that he has three children 
under 10, they do not work, and his wife if she 
bas a great number cannot work ? — Children 
work at ^ht and 10 years of age. 

4720. Then I will put my case again; the 
children who earn wages, of course pay a certain 
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tax in projKirtion to their wages ; I will assume 
that, but 1 will put this case, a man pays himself 
l-72n(l part of his income, his wife having a 
great number of children cannot earn anything, 
and he has three children under 10 years of age 
each of whom consumes, as you say, aboiil a half 
of the quantity of salt that the mau consumes; 
accordingly, a mini in sii(4i a jiosilion has lo con- 
tribute ns nearly as possible. 5 ])('r cent, of Ills 
ineome. to the salt duty ? — 1 enn only say that liis 
wife and eliihlia'ii also earn wages. 

4721. But ton say that tin* i‘hild is not em- 
ployed until he is It) or 12 ; it is quite a lenson- 
ahlc siqipositioii that a man may have thriMi 
children under 10 who do not earn wages? — 
V cs. 

4722. 1 will take the case of a family where 
there is n wife and a <’onsi<lornhle number of 
c-liUdren, and three of tin* e.hihinai lia]>peu to l.*e 
umler 10 years oi* age, and do not earn w agivs ; 
in such a case, the mau wdll he. eompellcd to con- 
tribute, according to your own figures, to tliosalt 
duty 5 per C(niL of liis liictMue. ? — ll‘ the w'ile and 
children do eonlrihnle to their food, lie do(*s not 
<‘e(Ml tlu‘ whole ramily, they their wagiis, and 
some of them add their share towards it. 

4723. 1 am alVaid you do not nmlcrstiuid my 
(j nest ion ; I asked you jusi now' ; at what age 
chihlreii generally go to work ; yon say wluMi 
they are lO or 12; it is not niireasouabh* to sup- 
post* that ill a family tlim'c an^ three children 
nmlcr 10 wlio do not earn wages, and the wifv, 
tVom having a large*, family, or from actually 
liaving ehihlren. is imahle to coutrihulc to the 
earnings of the ramily; a man in such a position, 
according to your ow'ii figure’s, imi‘^t eonlributc 
nearly 5 per (*eut. of ineiune to the salt duty ; 
am I not correct in that sujiposition ? — I do not 
acecjit tlu* data. 

4724. J have invented no data for you ; in 
what respect are the data imi'air? — You assume 
that tht^ man feeds his w'lfc and children i'roni 
his w^ages : a eliiJd of six or seven in India is 
employed in the, field in various ways; from the 
time wJieii tliey are only six or s(*veu children 
coiniiience working. 

4725. But you wdll r(*inemher flint I took your 
ow'tj data; I asked yon jii.st now at wliattime the 
children go to work, and you said 10 or 12; you 
wish to say now that you were in error, and that 
a eliild goes lo work at six ? — At six or seven. 

4726. VcMi are quite (*erlain that those are the 
data wdiieli yon now wish to keep to,*that a^diihl 
does gt) to work at six or seven, not younger? — 
No. 

4727. Then 1 will take this case, snj)pose a 
man has a w'ifc and twa> (diildn’ii under h(‘V(ui 
who do not go to wairk, those twm ehihlrcn con- 
sume, according to your statement, about hall’ as 
much salt as tlic man ; that heiug tin* case, he 
having also to keep his wife, who from having 
many ehildreii cannot w’^ork, the amount he, <*oii- 
trihutes to the salt iliity rejiresiuits an income 
tax of 4 per cent. ? — It may he so. 

4728. But I venture to snhmil tlial that is not 
an answer ; 1 take your own tigun*s. ami I draw 
a certain conclusion; 1 am anxious to obtain 
from you whether there is anything incorrect in 
the figures that 1 present to you ? — Not that 1 
am aware df. 

4729. Then if those figures arc correct, is 
there anything incorrect in the (amclusion that I 
have drawm from them?— No, I do not see any- 
thing. 
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4730. I'heii it would be more correct to say 
^hat, ill certain cases, instead of a man contribut- 
ing ]-72ii(l }»art of liis iiieoine to the salt duty 
ho eontribuies 4 ])er conU to it? — Every iiiaii is 
not supposed to be saddled with a wife and two 
children as you rejiresent. 

4731. But 1 say in some eases it is so? — There 
may he some cases of that kind; but i am speak- 
ing of the general consumption. 

4732. You said just now, did you not, that 
the expense of keeping u|) this salt line for col- 
led iiig the duty was 11(),()()0 or 11 hies of 
rii])oes ? — Y os. 

4733. AVhiit is the amount of revnuiie which 
IS raised from this line ? — £. 1,431 ,(H)0 ; it is not 
always the same, it, varies; it is about l,0()0,0(i() /. 

4734. AVhal should you say was the average ? 
— In lS(?7~(i8 it was l,389,4t»l /., and in lsr)G-G7 
it was 1,431,000/. 

473o. Hierefore 110,000/, has ])een spent tc 
get this iHiVCMiue on tlu^ eustoms line? — Yes. 

473fi. You gave an eslimaO*, did yon not, of 
the number of people employed in Avaleliing this 
eusliuns line? — Yes, 10,800 and odd. 

4737. Does 110,000/. (M»ver tlie whole exjjense 
of employing the 10,000 people? — The duty col- 
lected up(m sugar pays for llii* whole of that, and 
tlie salt revenue Is eulirely gained without any 
exjiense, net. 

4738. But it. struck me that, e-onsidering the 
nuinhcr of men <‘m]>loyed, tlu‘ (‘X])euse jmt down 
at ll0,00(t/. was extremely small; does the ex- 
pense cover the whohi charge lor these 10,800 
men? -The 11 huis of rufa’os .arc I'or the whole 
estahlishiiK'iil : tin' line does not cost as niueli as 
tliat ; tlm cost of the lim; itself is seven lacs and 
31,000 rupees. 

4739. You rather advocate, I umlerstaiid you, 
dial the salt duty in the. JSor(h-\Y(*st sliould he 
raised, do you not ? — I an not an advocate hu' it, 
hut f say it could he raised witluiiit pressing 
lianl upon tlie jx-oph*. 

4740. ' What sliouhl you say would he the 
selling jjrlce of salt, supposing that there was no 
dntv in tlj<‘ North-A\ Cst : it is almost sjionta- 
neoiisly produced by nature, is it not?--!!! great 
]>art it is. 

4741. What is its price m»w? — Productal at 
Bliurtpon*, it was six annas and eight annas a. 
muimd, ami in our terriOuy ;0 Sooltanpoor, and 
now it Is jirodnccd at liom tliree to four annus a 
mailed. 

4742. Ihil 1 mean wliat Is the jirice including 
the duty at which it is sold to the consumer?-- 
It depends ujion what ]>art it comes from. 

4743. What is the average should you say? 
—At Allahabad, wlien*. 1 was last, that is 230 
miles from the frontier, the taxed .salt sold as I 
mentioned ut eight seers for the rupee. 

4744. What is that a maund? — Five rupees a 
niaunil. 

4743. Then could you give me any estimate us 
to the jiriee at which salt that was sold at Allalm- 
h.id at that pi ice, having to pay tlie duty, would 
be sold, supposing that the linances oi' India eould 
affiiid for it to pay no duty whatever ? — I should 
think it would be sold for a rupee and a-half 
without the duty. 

4746. Would it cost as much as that? — The 
salt from the foreign territory would, but not 
our own. 

4747. Considering that there is salt near Alla- 
habad, what would that cost ‘The salt produced 


in the neighbourhood would sell for four or five 
annas a rnaund. 

4748. That is a quarter of a rupee? — Yea. 

4749. So that the price of the salt to the con* 
sumer is increased twenty-fold, owing to the 
duty? — It is increased, certainly, very con- 
siderably. 

4750. But 1 want to get to exact figures. 
There is no question that it is twenty-fold ; there- 
fore the salt duty represents a. tax of 2,000 per 
cent, upon tlie value of the article, does it not? 
— Yes. 

4751. In many jiarts of India it is no exagge- 
ration to say , from instances described by a pre- 
vious witness, that the salt is spoil taiieously pro- 
duc.e<l by nature, and there is simply the trouble 
ofijolhujtiug it? — Over a great part of India that 
is so. 

4732, And there the salt is taxed, is it not?— 
They arcn(»i allowcil to manufacture it. 

4733, So that it is a correct description to say, 
that in some parts of India you levy a duty of 
as much as 2,000 per cent, on the value of an 
article, and in olher parts of India you levy a 
high duty iijxm an article wliioh is spontaneously 
supplied by nature, and which cioiild he obtained 
at no cost at all if it wore not for the duty? — 
Ccrialuly. 

4734, Mr. fV/rc,] Tt is analogous to a poll-tax, 
is It not ?-- Yes. 

4733. Air. Dic/unsott.] Whose property is the 
salt-producing laml ; who is the owner of it?— 
Th(^ landliohlcrs. 

4730. 4hon it is a prohibition upon the land- 
holder to Use tliat yiroduci* at all ? — Certainly. 

4737. K\ctiou paying duty, he is prohibited 
from actually manufacturing at all? — Yes, he 
cannot, manufiudurc at all. 

473H. lie. cannot have the produce of his own 
land, even after paying duty ? — That is so ; but 
siiH'c 1 Icl't India, 1 hear that at a few plaC/CS 
they an* allowed to manufacture salt on paying 
the duly of three rujiees. 

4739. Is that salt for sale, or salt for home con- 
sumption? — Salt for side; that is since I left 
India. (^*rtain parts of India, in the Jaunpore 
district, they have been allowed to make salt on 
]iaying the duty of three rupees. 

476t). Bui still there arc parts of India where 
tlio owner of tlie land is not allowed to manu- 
facture salt at all?- Yes. 

47G1. Fnder what head of revenue do the 
sugar duties (*omc, taking the North West Pro- 
vinces, hir instance? — Tliey come under customs, 

4762. I'aking t he entry of 4 9,000 /. for customs, 
that would not he salt hut sugar? — Yes. 

4763. ('an you tell me at all how the cost of 
collection is divided lictween sugar and salt, be- 
caiis(; last year in the North AVest. Provinces ac- 
counts, you will sec a charge against salt and a 
chargi^ against customs? — The cost of collection 
is all put under the head of salt. 

4764. But I understood you just now to say, 
that tJie customs paid the cost of collection ?— 
No; the salt and the sugar both raise this re- 
venue for paying this establishment; it is not 
headed first ‘"sugar” so much, and '‘salt” eo 
much. 

4763. I t hink I understood you to say just now, 
that when the railway is made from the Sambhur 
Lake to our own provinces, the Sambhur salt will 
come cheaper ? — Yes. 

4766. WTll not a transit duty be kvied along 
the line of railroad ?— Not until it comes to our 
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cuBtoma line ; then they will liave to pay as ii^aaL 
Now it irt brouj^ht on eaiucld and bullocks ; of 
course it will be brought much cheaper by 
railway. 

47()7. The railway from llic Sainlihiir liSike to 
our own teiTitory will pass (hroiigh Native states? 
— ^Yes, but it will not be stetpped there. 

4768. How are you to prevent their levying 
transit duty, the same as they <lo now ?— I do not 
know the i)osition of the railway myself; I have 
not seen how it runs; but I shoidd not supp<)se 
that it would he detained to he s(?jirched. 

4769. Mr. J. B* Nw/7//..] What is the distjuice ? 
—One hundred and eighty inihjs. 

4770. Mr. DwlinHonJ] At present tin' Sami)- 
bur salt, going from tlu^ Sniubhur Lakc^ to our 
own territt)ri(‘s^ pays duty hj every stale it |)ashes 
through? — Yes. 

4771. 1'hose arc called transit duti<^s? — Y('s. 

4772. Do you know whether the same salt 
remaining in the Native states ibr lioitic eonsiimp- 
tion pays otlmr than transit duties? '^•It jiays 
duties lor guarding the salt; when tiny slo]i at 
a village they levy, duty in that way on the pn*.- 
tence. of guarding it. 

477.‘k I moan, siij)nosing salt to he exported 
from the Samhhur Lake to one of these interme- 
diate Native stat<*s, it has to pay transit duty 
before it gets into that state, l»ut would it liave 
then to ]my a further duty there for home enii 
Humption? — No. 

4774. Do you know wluither any of the Native 
states levy a duty on the salt Ibr tludr houK? <iou- 
sumption? — No, I do not know. 

4775. Have you ever e.onsidore.d the cpustbui 
as regards the equalisation ol‘ duties through 
India as between the Native states and our own 
territory. The salt at present irom the Shaiulo 
bur Lake going to tmr territory pays a Iransil 
duty; some of the Native states, take Malwa. for 
instance passing opium through our territory, 
pay a customs duty. Would Liigllsh goods pass- 
ing from one part- of our territory to aia»thcr 
through Native states he liable to transit duty 
there? — It de|H!nd3 upon the Native slates or 
rulers, and what they chose to <lo. 

4776. Do you think it is fair ou tlie Native 
states pr()duciiig an article that wo coufciume to 
make it pay on comiug into our territory ? — W(‘ 
do not make Ihciri pay, they bring it tlionisidvcs ; 
wo do ii(»t force them to jmy. 

4777. Then tlierc is a duly on an article com- 
ing from a Native state into our territory ; take 
Mulwa ojjiuin, for instance ? — We raise a transit, 
duty on all the salt crossing our line from tlie 
Native states. 

4778. Do we object to the Native stales raising 
a duty on English produce pa.ssing into the Native 
states? — Not that I know of. 

4779. Do we ohjeiit to the Native states levy- 
ing an import duty on our piece-goods going into 
tlieir territory ? — I have never hoard any ohjeo 
tion made ; 1 do not think tht*re is any inter- 
ferenee of that kind. 

4780. The (question of the trai^sil duties in 
India is left entirely to the regulation of these 
individual st^ites ? — Exactly. 

4781. There is nothing approaching to a Zoll- 
Tcrein ? — No. 

4782. Mr. Beach.~] The consumption of salt 
varies both according to tiie rate of dutv and 
aoeording to the prosperity (d’ tlie peojde, ooes it 
not?— I do not think that the people take more 
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than a certain quantity whether they get it clieaper 
or dearer. 

4783. You think that the jieople always take 
tlie same quantity, whatever (;ireum.«itanccs |}n*y 
might happen to he in at the time : in a good 
year, for inslanee, they would lake the same 
quantity as in a had year? — I tliink so; it iff dif 
fenmt from sugar ; a man may consume more 
sugar; hut taking more salt than u.sual would be 
Very distasteful. 

4784. Would tliey not l(^‘•sen tlii'ir eonsuinp- 
llun in a particular year; would a fiiinllv, for 
instain'c, not eonsnme less in a particular \ear 
than they wimld in anollier year ; ii a man was 
well olf he would eonsnme a certain ainoniit; 
would he not lessen his eonsiimplion if he w(‘rc 
not so well ojf/ — If he could not get it, I .^oppose 
he would ; but a man would not get more salt 
than his ii.sual amount heean.^e it was ehea}». 

-1785. lint wmild he take as much if he had 
Jiol so inmdi money to pav Ibr it? — If In*. (MUihl 
not pay fir it, 1 do not suppose he would giit it. 

4786. Siqipo.sing a certain ainouiil is taken as 
the averagi^ oi‘ consumption, wtinld he, if he were 
imt ill roci ipt, say, of such good wages, or if he 
liad more in the family to pro\ide for, take quite*, 
as much I — I nevi r heard of an iiistaiiec (»f any 
person g(‘tting less sail than In* n qnired. 

4787. Mr. m^ilurr | What otlnr purposes 
tlian fooil is .salt usimI ibr? -In the UppcT l*ro- 
vine.es it is merely used Ibr iinliviiliial con- 
sumption. 

478.S. Mr. Cross, \ l)i> 1 rightly nnder.sland 
you to say that, in your opinion, the amount of 
duty makes no <liireron<*e whatever to tin* amount 
<4* salt <a)nsiinie<l ? — Tin? pres<*nt amount of duty 
does not atleel the eoii.^uniption. 

4789. Neither Ibr agricultural nor for family 
purposes C I nev(?r h(‘ard of its h(;lng nse<l for 
agrieullural [Hirpos(‘s in India, 

4790. How high do yon think tin; duly might 
go without interl’ering with tin? t'oiisumjitioii ? — 
Eoiir aiiuas nim*e, .so as to equali.^i* it with 
Bengal. 

4791. Di<l 1 rightly understand ytm to say, 
tliat lln*re was no grumhiing at the pn'seiit rale 
of (lilt V ? — I m*ver h(?anl a word against that lax. 

4792. Not even from lliosi' persons Avho were 

jireveiiled from making their (►wn salt lying at: 
their own dom’s? — 1’h»>se ]K?oph? do complain, 
e.erlaiiily, wdio are not allowtal to nKiiuifaelnre 
salt. • ^ 

479.3. Blit does that grunibllng go on to any 
great extent t — Not tliat 1 am aware of. 

4794. And yon think that if the duly were 
less it would not at all increase the eonsiimplion? 
— i do not think it would. 

4795. Sir •/. fJ/jihutsfonr. j Viewing t.hi.s as 
an im]KM*lal ([uestion, wl?at is your o]»inion with 
regard to ei|ualisiiig the thily U])on salt (►vi*r tin? 
wln»h? of India? — I am not an advoeali? Ibr 
lowering it to the same, as Madras and IJomhay, 
he.cause I. do not think it jiresses heavily, as tiie 
duty still stands iii the Xorili West Provinces. 

4796. Then you would not he op|)oscd to 
raising the duty on salt in the other ]»rovinces, 
HO as to make it uniforni ?— I do not know how it 
atfeets tlu'^icople thiin*. 

4797. With regard to a /ernindar who has 
jirojierty whieh is saliferous, is he jireverilcd from 
inanufacluriiig salt, or do tlie ( i<)vernment make 
any arrange men is with him? — He is prohibited, 
except in certain localities where, I understand 
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since I have left India, they liave been permitted 
to iniimiiacture wait ou paying the three rupees 
duty. 

479S. Ihit waH it not the case, tliat when we 
took over llie province of Cuttack, there was an 
arraiigeinent made with the chiefs or zemindars, 
or gentry of tlie country, who had been in the 
habit of manufacturing salt in Chilka? — I do not 
know anyihing about Bengal. 

47DJ). I think 1 understood you to say that we 
have acquired the property of tlie Samblmr 
Lak(' t understuiul tliat Ciovcrnmcnt has taken 
charge? of it 

4S(K). And as soon as the railway is made, they 
will lake the salt there and bring it into their 
own ferrltorios witlioiit paying any transit duties 
at all ? — I do not know whal arrangements will 
be made I'venlually. 

4 501. Tlicy will liav(! to make arrangements 
with lli(‘ Native slates tlirough wliicli it jiasses ? 
— J suppose s«>. 

4502. In all probability they \vill be of a much 
more favourable nature than at jiresent, 1 jirc- 
sume ? — Ves. 

4S0.‘]. The country is very sandy, is it not? — 
Yes, altogether. 

4H04. And the salt is carried by bullocks? — 
And camels. 

4H0rj. And, tlicrefurc, at a very considerable 
cost?- A inauiid of salt as far as Agra, costs a 
rupe(; for the caniagt!, 

4H0(). Wliat Is the prime cost at the lake? — 
Kino annas. 

4H()7. Then a riqifu* and nine annas is the prime 
cost of tlic article at Agra? — Yes, 

4B0S. Then the 72nd part of a nianV income 
that was alluded to, I suppose ciiibraci‘d that 
prime cost ? — It is the Ibiurtjiorc sail I referred 
to; Sambhur salt is dearer. 

4809. What is the ])riine cost of the. other? — 
Six annas, and the carriage. 

4810. So that in making a correct estimate of 
the amount paid hy a iamily, you must deduct 
the ]»rinu* cost of the article? — Ics. 

4811. Whi-cli ri?diices it very niucli from what 
tlic Imnoiirahle IVlemher for Brighton seeineil to 
elicit from your evideiu'e bel’ore, he did not take 
into account tlie priiiuj cost? — No; I sclccteil 
Agra as licing oju* ul* the dearest jdaces, and 1 
took also the wages of the vety lowest jiossiblc 
kind, to sliow that if it did not jiress heavily 
upon a poor man, then It innsl he admitted 
tliat..il (lid hot press heavily uixni anyone. 

4812. In Unit view yon Jiave un(»lher charge 
to adtl : yon lune the prime cost, the carriage 
and the retail profit?-— Yes. 

48 1, ‘1. So that that dedu(?ts very consuhu'ubly 
from tlu; sum jiaid by the ryot*; be must pay 
th(‘se 111 !•(?(' chargc.s at any late ; he caiiiiot avoid 
thoiii ?— Y es. 

4814. And the eonsecjuence is that the difl’er- 
euce between them and the sale prl(?e is what he 
actually jiays to the State ?•“- Yes. 

48 lo. Which amounts on tlu^ average to about 
a riijiee u head? — On my calculation it would 
not cost a man more than half a nipec*. 

48 IG. Umt is the only tax lie pays? — Y\*s; 
the only one that he ]>ayB, cither directly or 
indirectly. 

4817. From your knowledge of the country, 
do you see your way to any other tax which you 
could possibly levy, which would reach that class 
of th(' population ?•— 1 am not aware of any. 

4818. And in consideration of that tax, the 


rvot lias safety of life and property, and in foot 
the whole benefits of a civilieed government ?•— 
Yes. 

4819. Mr. J, B, Smith*’] I understand yon to 
say that you have resided in India for many 
years? — Yes. 

4820. And that during tliat time you have 
mixed much with the irativo population, and 
therefore are well acquaialed with their feelings, 
and that during all that time you have never 
lieard any (lornplaint of the salt tax ?~Never one 
single word. 

4821. J5utyou are aware probably that there 
arc petitions stmt from India, from Bombay, for 
instance?, complaining of it? — 1 never lieard pf it 
till 1 (^anie to ICngland. 

4822. Ibit you have heard of these complaints? 
— In Englaii(l I have. 

48211. From wlioiii are lliose complaints? — I 
have nol the sHglitest idea; agitators, 1 think. 

4824. I'lufu you naturally (.(raw the infereuoe, 
as yon never beard any complaints, except .in 
England, and lu^ver lieard any from the natives, 
that tlicy arc saiisfitMl w ith it? — Quito so, 

482.3. And iliat they think It a reasonable im- 
]H)st lor Ilie l)(?n(‘lit they think they receive from 
the Government? — 1 do not believe that they 
ever think anything a1 all about it; it never 
seems to cuter their lieads. 

482G. You have slated that a railway is about 
to be made from the Samblmr Lake to Agra; I 
tliink you say that the present cost and carri^e 
is a rupee per miiund ?- -About that. 

4827. And liow is it curried ?--l>y camels and 
bulhvks. 

4828. What will be the cost of carrying a 
maund by tlic railway? — No doubt it will be 
inu(?li cheaper; I tliink it is two annas ])cr maund 
a Imndred miles ; that is not quite four annas for 
180 mll(‘s ; that is less than one quarter. 

4829. There would be a reduction of three- 
fourths in tlu? cost of carriage? — Y'es. 

48.'U). That w^ould enable the seller' of salt to 
g(‘t the same profit from it by selling it at three-* 
fourths i>i' a rupee less? — Y'^es. 

48111. Ami theretbre the consumer of the salt 
would get all that lienelit by the cheap con- 
vey anci? ? — Y^(‘s. 

48;i2. Do you think that the opening out of 
the railw'Jiys bas liad any effect upon the price of 
salt?— Aln?a(iy it has reduced the Bombay salt 
up to Nagpore v(iry considerably. 

4833. l)o you know' how much ? — No, but it is 
beating the salt brought from Sambhur by taking 
its ))lace. AVliere Sambhur salt used to be oon- 
snmed tlicy are now (‘onsuining this Bombay salt^ 
ill consc(jnen(?e of the facility of bringing it m, 

4834. But was not salt very dear in the Cen- 
tral Provineee owing to the want of conveyance? 
— It w’^ns vc'.ry dear formerly. 

4835. Tliat was the dearest point in India, was 
it not ? - Ves. 

483G. The opening of the Godavery Biver will 
reduci? the ])ri(*e of salt very considerably, will it 
not? — No (loubt. 

4837. Lt/ifplton.] To wdiat extent is the 
salt within the customs line manufactured ?— -It 
is entirely prohibited, or has been for years; but 
mthin the last year 1 am told that they have 
been permitted to make it in the district of 
Jauijpooj*, oil payment of the tax of three rupees 
a maund. 

4838. Do you know what *the result of that ex- 
periment lias been?— I believe it hnl been a 
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failurOi and it is going to be given up as far as 
I can hear. 

4839. Wc may conclude that If tlie experiment 
was extended^ the manufacture of suit could not 
be carried on to any great extent?— I cannot 
tell ; I understand that this cxpcrinieut has not 
answered. 

4840. Can you see any reason why a systein of 
private manufiictiire of salt, and raising a revenue 
by excise, should not be profitable to the Govom- 
nient? — For this reason; it would be ]raporffril)lc in 
the North West Provinces. The salt is scattered 
over thousands of square mfles in small quantltii*s. 
If it was situated in one spot where it might l)e 
guarded, and you could be sure that the dtity was 
paid^ you might have an excise ns you have (Ui the 
sea coast; out spread over so many thousand 
square miles you would require an army to wateli 
it 

4841. Mr. /i. Vejiison.'] Before you India, 
bad the policy of equalising tlui salt diitie.*^. 
with a view lo doing away with llu^ necessity of 
this enormous preventive lino, heen under con- 
sideration? — No, it had not; hut llic salt fnun 
Itajpootana would have free access to <inr terri- 
tory, if it were not for the prevenlive line. 

4842. But n'J^^^ as you arc*, aware, arraugt'- 
inents liave been made hy which, in lieu of cer- 
tain money considerations, the Govm-mnent of 
India are to obtain comjjleto ])(issession ot‘ lIic 
manufacture of salt in the ^S^lmhhul• Lake? — 
Yes. 

4843. From your knowledge of Ihc coiintrv, 
do you think it possil)lc so to arrange* I lie nianii- 
fuclurc and sale of salt, as to I<‘vy an cx(‘i :c at 
the point of maiuifaclurc, and !<» do UNvay with 
the customs line? — Certainly not, for ihisvca.stm ; 
if the duty was levied at Samhhur Ltikc, the 
country between Sambhur Lake and our line, i:; 
covered over with salt works, and their .^ali nonld 
come into our territory, and siijiply the {>l:n‘e 1 1’ 
the other salt altogether. 

4844. 1 do not know wlmtljer you ]i:\\c ex- 
plained to the Commillee the way in whic h the 
line works ; the nuur.hants, as a faei, <*ojne the 
customs house, cltlun- at Delhi or ai Agra hefore- 
haud and obtain passes for ihe sail, do iIk'v not. ? 

~Yc«. . \ . 

4845. Then, any salt passing the li.ie which is 
not covered by a puss, is liable to c<}iitiscatIon oV 
the article and the loss of ihc earriago? — Ycf>. 

484(1. .Have you any returns by which the 
Committee, can ascertain w bal is the efleet of I Ik* 
preventive line; that is to say, what Is tlie 
amount of property confiscated for suinggling, or 
the amount of fine inflicted for smuggling ? — It 
is something very trifling nuw ; it is never earrie<l 
on to any large extent now; only in small (|ii*m- 
titics. 

4847. You mean lliai penal measures have 
become almost unknown? — Smuggling has so 
diminifilicd ; it is in very email quantities. 

4848. To what do ytui attribute that; to the 
greater efficiency of the line ?~C'crtainly. 

4849. Aft a matter of jaaictice, and with a view 
to checking local manufacture, what do the Cus- 
toms efitablishment do ; do they leave tlieir lino 
and make visits all over the country north of the 
line? — No, they are never allowed to leave the 
line ; merely to patrol uj) and down ; they never 
leave the line on any conisldcratiou. 

4850. You had a suspicion that an illicit manu- 
facture of salt was going on, from whom would 
you get tftb information ? — There is an establish- 
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ment carried on in the interior to look after the 
illicit manufacture, entirely separate from the 
line. 

4851. Then you have reason to believe that 
tlm illicit mamifacture of suit is confined within 
Bihall proptirl ions ? — The illicit tradiMvithin tho 
customa line is entindy stop])cd ; but the illicit 
man ufa(‘.t lire for jwivali* i!oiisumption, I imagine, 
goes on the sanic as it did. 

4852, \ou mean that wbf*ro the mamifaetiire 
docs take place, It is for tlic coiihiiunptlon of the 
person wlio makes it, not for the imrjo c ot 
selling? — Just so. 

485.3. \V ere you a collector <»f customs at any 
time when there was a jiartiiil iluuiiic in the 
North West Provirecs ?— No. 

4854. Aly ohjcct was to ix'Ai yem, whcliicr In 
years of great scLiiTity and faininc, the consump- 
tion of salt was visibly ami mat(?rially (hjcreased 
or not -T understood that Jhis last year tlicrc 
liave been a famine in Itajpoolaiui, ami there is a 
great decrease in the salt trade on a<‘C(»iiiit of the 
bullocks and other animals that convey it having 
died. 

•1S55. But upon your knowledge of the habit.H 
of »1 k? pcojde of India, you would rJiiy. would you 
not, that ealt laung one of tlu* nci'essarit* j of life, 
would b« o]K‘ of ilie lar.t lliiugs that tlicy would 
discontinue the use of'?- ( ‘ert.iiiily, 

485t». llavi* you ever made any ealeulatiou as 
to ^YIlat ]»ro}M>rtiou tic e(>i\;Hnn|>tion of salt Ix'ars 
tif tho(‘o.->; of lili* per hoail iu fi'dia, I'akiug tht^ 
eo•^l of salt at so many janinds ibr an individual ; 
and at what yon havi* told ns is the s(*Hing price 
in tin*. North West Proviiiees, about eight seers to 
the rupee, hn\<‘ you ever mad(i a (‘ahuilalion as to 
what ]>n>jM»rtloii that cost wanild Ix'ar to tlie e\- 
pemliture (»n 1‘ood gem j’idly ? — No, J have nev(.‘V 
matic such a euleiilation, 

48.57. lint it is soini‘|liing very sujall, Is it not? 
— Very small, I should say. lu IMadi’a-, and 
B(»ml)ay and I'eiig^al, the eonsTimp1^>u i« said lo 
be mueb grcat(n’ [H*r head along; the sea coast ; the 
eriiisimij»lioii per lieail then*, must inelude tlie ex- 
jieiidiliire <4' salt for salting’ fish ; am} In the N’orih 
Western Jb’ovim'fv, the term Is used literally, 
u’cams the salt uftually cialeii by (‘a^-li individual. 

4858 , Bur willi relerenee 1 ) tlie (|nestioMS 
that wei-e juit to yon by the lion uirable Aleiiiber 
fi/i* Jirightoii, J lindeistand you that tlu*. cost jier 
amuim jx-r lu'ad of salt is really so small that it 
is a mat ter of iinpeiveptihh* aiiiouut, whetlier the 
duty is a tliousand ]M‘r ou the |5ro?Iue(* pmee, 
or whellicr it is two thousand '! — Ves ; the poorest 
person does not le(4 it. 

4859. ^lueh in ihc sanu* way, as it do(*s not 
much matter io tin* eon.-ouner whctlier :i glass of 
beer is ehiirged a luiKpeimy or a penny? — Yes; 
a.^ I mentioned, not one in a hundred of the 
people knows that he is subject to the salt-tax. 

48(10. lla.ve you any iTifonuatiou to give to 
the Cyonunittoe about siiltpetn* r — Tlie trade in 
saltpetre hasilillen ofl’censiderahly in the la.sl six 
years owing to the improved method ol’ firejiaring 
the arliiicial nil re. I i (*ported for several 
years that the trade was I'alJing ofl’; ever since 
Mr. AVikson put on two rupees duty on saltpotro 
the trade has been falling off; and since they 
discovered this new method of making tlic arti- 
fiend nitre iruKurope, the trade has almost disap- 
peared from India. 

4861. Biit there w'ttrc strong remonstrances 
made from Calcutta, and other porta of the em- 
pire, against raising the export duty ou saltpetre, 
F r were 
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were there not?- ye8, ainl that has entirely 
ruin<*d iho Iraile. 

4Sf;2. 'Fhe duty 1 think was abandoned after- 
W'arils, hut not in tiine to nave the trade? — It 
wan t(»(> late. 

4Sti;>. With reference to these 10,800 scrvaiita 
of the (lovcrnmont employed in this preventive 
line, in days of turmoil and trouble have they 
evta* l)een of any use to the (lovcrnment ? — 
Diiriiin: the Punjab (;ampai*jjn they escorted the 
guns and animuniticm iruin Delhi up to Feroz- 
pore. 

48(14. Hut at a subsequent peuiod were their 
services offered to the (Jovcriiinent for p(»li(a 5 or 
military purposes? — During tfie mutiny tlierc 
were norne hundreds ol‘ them eini)loyed at Agra 
ill that way. 

48()j. Asa rule tlie men of the lino arc drawn 
from <1110 jiarticular ]»art ol‘ India, are they not? 
— Not now. 

48(J(i. I'lie average pay <»f one of these men 
is what, four rin>ees a month? — It has been raised 
sliu’c I left India, and I Ixdit^ve it Is five riipe<‘H. 
The v»ages over Jiulia for all dcscrijitioiis of jxu)- 

| )le liave been incr<^ased. Tin*, articles ,<»f food 
uivc l)(M‘onu' niiieh dearer in the last 10 years. 

48(}7. You are distinctly of ojnnion that no 
nrrange.nHuits are praeti<ad)le by wliieh we ciuihl 
do away with the services id this long line of 
preventive otticers? — It seems rcnliv iinpossihle 
if you wish to raise any revenne from .salt. 

48()S. Mr. (xrc.j As to the duty <»n salt 
coming from tin? Native stales into our own 
states, that is a customs duty 1 su]>pose?“-A 
transit duty. 

4S(>P. Mendy a transit duty ? — Yes. 

4870. Then where is the salt g<»ing? — Whether 
it is going from one part of the iNatI\o stales l<i 
another, wluni it e-oines t<t our territory, they eoJ- 
leetii transit duty from it. 

4871. Hut if it (’onies to (»ur own territory, 
then, J sni)]i|^8c, it remains tlicre till it is (‘on- 
Biniual ? — it docs so. 


4872. But when it oomes to oux' territory, does 
it go beyond it to other states, or romarn there? 
— ^It is eonsumctl 011 our territory. 

4873. 'fhen when it comes from the Imt Native 
state to our territory, it oeiitfes to be a transit 
duty, and in fact becomes a Customs duty ? — 
V es. 

4874. Of the same amount as the excise duty 
levied in our territory,! suppose? — Yea. 

487.5. And if it is of the same amount, it is no 
hardshi]) to tlio state from which It comes, 1 sup- 
]>use? — No. 

4871). Vou say that t native does not do with- 
out salt, but an Iiidiau does without almost 
everything, does he not, when the price rises; is 
it 11(4 the habit of the Indian to cease to use 
almost every coinmodity when the price conies 
to a certain point, take sugar for instance? — I 
sujipose he would leave off sugar. 

4877. Is it not the fact, that when sugar roaches 
a eertaitt price, it eonuis to this country from 
India to a great extent, instead of being consumed 
there ? — Yes. 

4878. If so, somebody there must leave off the 
use ol it ?- P(‘rJ»aj)S tlicy do ; I do not know that, 

•:187J). That has not come under your know- 
ledge ! — No. 

4880. W'hat I wanted to bring you to was 
this, tlmt I(‘ that is (heir habit, you must tax some- 
tliiiig \vlii(di is absolutely necessary; otherwise 
you get no (ax at all ? — Exactly so. 

‘tHSI. Do yoii think tliat this salt duty inter- 
feres with salt l>eiug used for other purposes, 
either for suiting fisli, or for agricultural pur- 
p(.»ses?- It is mily used for eating in the upper 
])rovinees ; there are no fisheries, or anything of 
lhal kind. 

4882. Tlierc is no way in which salt could be 
us<.*d exc(‘p( foj* domestic use ?— No, except in the 
way of medieim.5, it is very seldom given to cattle 
in Jiidia, e\ei‘p(. horses. 

•1883. And you do not tliink that the tax in- 
terferes with that practice being enlarged ? — No. 
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SirJK.N. 6^. 4881. C/uf/rMf/n,] Will you be good enoiigli 

Hamilton mention what high oHices you have held 
Bart., K.r;.B. bi Iinlia?->T >vas Oommissioner at Agra, afler- 

wanls S(‘erctary to (loverninent, N(»i*th West 

Provinces, jiud then G(»vernor (leiHU’ars Agent 
in Central India, Central India then being 
all the provinces <d' Scindia, Ilvdkar, ami 
Rewuh, 8:e. 

488.3. Were you not a long time at Indore ? 
— ’^'es, 1 was resident at Indore, and after- 
wards became also agent for tlie Governor 
General in the Central Provinces; at that time 
Rewah, Scindia. Holkar, and many of tlie ]>e1t.y 
Rajpoot states were under my eliarge. 

4880. And you liave given very spcidal at/- 
tention to the Malwa opium, J think? — Y?,b; 
the Malwa ojiiiim all went from Indore. 

4887. Would you bo gocal enough to explain 
to the Committee how we raised our revenue 
from tlie Malwa opium when you were at Indore ? 
— Wo had nothing to do with the cultivation ; 
we made no advances ; the opium that was in- 
tended for exportation was brougRt in chests 
about 112 lbs. each; they were brought to 
the scales at Indore, and paid the duty there; 
wlu?n I first went into Malwa the duty was 200 
rupees a chest, hut during the time I was there 


it was raised at my suggt\slion up to 500, and 
the ex]M»rt continued. 

4888. Now, where is this opium growm ; is it 
entirely in tlie llolkar States? — No. 

488ri. Will you specify the district?— There 
is a great deal grown in Ilolkar’s, and a great 
(leal grown in Hifindia’s territory; there is a 
great deal grown in Rutlain ; and more dr less 
in every petty state they grow opium. 

4h<m). And is all this ojiium brought to Indore ? 
— All tliat was meant for exjiortation was. 

48.01. Then wliat ofiicer levies the duty on the 
])art of the British (iovernment ? — The scales 
were establislied at Indore, and in former days 
there was an opium agent ; but since my time, 
at all events, tlierc was never a separate opium 
agent. Tlierc was an establishment there to 
weigh iIkj opium, and, having paid the duty, it 
was scaled ttnd had a pass given " to cover” it to 
Bombay. ^ 

4892". Was it directly under the Governor 
General’s agent in Central India? — Yes; the 
Government levied the 500 rupees, or whatever 
was the pass duty ; and then it was sent from 
Indore to Bombay, to be delivered over to the 
opium agent in Bombay for exportatioi^ 

4893. 1 suppose the agent of thelJovemor 

General 
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General at Indore gave the exporter a pass, did 
he not? — Yes; there was a regular printed pass, 
which was filled up and signed by myself as tlio 
i^ent of the Governor General, and under that 
pass the went to Jiomhay. 

4894. 1 hat cleared tlie opium all the way to 
Bombay ?— Yes. 

4895. Was the opium stopped and exarnlimd any 
where on the road ? — It was liable to transit duty 
through Native states, hut I imwle an arrange- 
ment wdth the Native states tliat they should 
collect the whole of the duty at one jdaec, at the 
top of the ghat Mawnpore, and then divide it by 
a mileage, and whatever the amount f)f duty w^as 
at the end of the year, it was divided amongst the 
Native states which the opium passed through 
according to the mileage, 

4896. Then from the time that the oj»ium left 
Indore, had the exporters to show their pass 
once, or more than once ? — On the ])art of the 
Government a man went with it in charge from 
Indore to Bombay ; it could nut ho stojiped any- 
where, or opened anywhere, but it must be de- 
livered to the opium agent at Bombay. 

4897- The opium agent at noml»ay, Ixiing an 
officer of the Customs? — Yes ; lluMliity was paid 
at Indore, and the drug w^as delivered fur expor- 
tation at tlie wandiousc. 

4898. I think you said that when you were 
first ui Indore, the amount levie<l by us on the 
opium was only 200 rupees?— Yes. 

4899. But. it has since risen very mucli jilx^ve 
that, has it not? — At first the. profit did not »»u 
to the cultivator at all; the profit was all to the 
Bpeculntors, and after a gre.at deal of ccuTesjioud- 
ence, the Ihnnbay Government assented to raise 
the price for the pass duly to MOO rupees, and 
then gradually it w^ent i*p to 400, and at last it. 
went up to 500 inipces. The original cost of a 
chest 01 opium wuis perhajis not more than M0t> 
rupees, and its selling juice in Cliina was 1,200 
rupees. 

4900. But tlie duly lias been considerably 
above 500 rupees, lias it not ? — Just as I left 
Indore, Lord Canning telegrapliecl to me lo km»w 
whether the duty could imt bo raised to 600 
rupees. I said tliut tlio duty (Hjuld be raised to 
600 rupees, provided the Bengal (lovoiiimcnl 
gave up the monopoly, and had an even duty all 
over the country ; after I left it wa.^ raised to 
600 and tried to 700, and then it brokti down. 

4901. But it was tried to 700?— Y^es. 

4902. And that was found not lt» answer? — 
It broke, down. 

4903. Then it was reduced to 600, and there 
it hue remayied ever since, has it not ?— I hdiove 
it is 600 now. 

4904. Is opium grown in large tracts, or here 
and there, scattered over the country? — The cul- 
tivators grow a cerlaiu (juantity of oilier jiroduce, 
grain, for their maintenance ; opium Ts generally 
grown on advances made to thorn, whicli ad- 
vances go to pay the revenue. 

4905. Who make the advances?- Generally 
agents for Bombay merchants, 

4906. Docs Holkar, and do the other native 
princes in whose territory the opium is growm, 
reap any advantages from it in the shape of a 
duty? — They levy a duty, but not what they 
might, if we did not get 600 rnpeoe. 

4907. But what duty do they get ? — I think 
Holkar gels eight or 10 rupees a chest. 

4008. Do you believe that much of the opium 
grown in^^tfaeBo Native states reaches the sea 
without passes from us ?— No. 
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4909. Y’'oii do not think that there isniiy great 
amount of smuggling ? — No, not much. 

4910. Have you ever heard of smuggling from 
Damniin on a large scale? — Y'^es, but that comes 
from further in, liajjiootuiia. 

*4911. Where is the opium that reaches the 
sea at Dainaun grown ? — Tlic o|)ium that came 
dow'ii to Danmun, comes Irom north west of 
Mulwa ; I think they cstablislicd scales soinc- 
wdiere sit a sepsinitc idsiee, which diverted the 
opium and allowed two channels to Bondiay. 
As long 818 tliere was one chiumel it could be 
guarded, but now tlisit it is going round l»y sinolhcr 
chann(d, I dare suy a great deal ol Biuuggling 
will take place. 

4912. 1 on. 1 think, have always been aii sidvo- 
csite of sin exjiort drtty as against the monopoly ? — 
Y"es, 1 have silways sidvocatcd an exjusn duty, 
and I hsi\ 0 alwsiys tulvocated tlso abolition of the 
monojsoly. The jirojiosal which 1 made to 
Governmeut wsis, that the. Government should 
grsidually reduce their cultivsilion and ssjttle 
the number of e.lsests thsit should go to Bombay 
every yesu, and that Msilwa sliould suj>j>ly the 
deficiency. Msihvsi cannot compete with the 
Government monopoly. 

4913. 1 think there wsis a considersdsle discna- 
tsioii of thsil (jucstion raised by a papeu* of y<mrs, 
wa.> tliere not, in tlu! yiur 1869, wliich diseiissioii 
is eontsiiucsl in papers before the Comiuiltec 
now ? — Y es ; the cost of a i4u\st of opium to our 
(Jovemmeiit fnan INlalusi in 1862-63, was one 
Sind a-luilt* unnsis imu* eont., that is about tliree- 
penee. Unit is sill tlie cxjiense that tJic Goveni- 
ment went to in receiving the 6(K) rupees. 

4914. The Mahva ojiiuin is thought the best, 
is it not, for tlu? China market? — The juice of 
tlie. Malwa opium is consbiered to be the, best, 
but when 1 was there we had some exjieriiucuts 
inside. Dr. Murray, who was my surgeon, and 
I got some ojiimn direct from tlie po, |)\ -head 
siiid imide it cjuitc juire, and tluit was scut to 
Bombsiy lo be tested by the Cbinese. I'beir 
sin.swcr wsis, “ This opium is too strong; it is loo 
hot.’’ That ojiiuin is mediesited and 2u'cj>sired for 
tlie market, luxl in China it is mixed a gresit deal 
with the Beng.il, and iiisikes si saleable o|)iniu. 

4915. Then the iMalwa opiniu, as at present 
prej»are<l, is not ijuite pure, is it?— -Tlie jiure 
ojiiiim is too strong for tliem lo use. 

49 J 6. But is the Mahva opium udiillenitiid 
with siny foreign Biihstunee sit all ? It is sulul- 
terated ; it is prepared for the murketn t 

4917. What is it sidulterated wills? — I e.uuld 
hardly say ; willi oil and ejitchu. 1 do not. know 
what the process ol’ preparing it I'or the market 
is, hut if it i.« not made to their taste they will 
not buy it. A lew years ago tliey adulteratcul it 
fi(» inueh lo increase the (juaulity that tliey lost 
the side.. 

4918. Is the Beugsil opium, as |)repared by us 
at Paliisi, absolntcdy the juire juici* of tin* jiojipy? 
“ It is pure, J should say ; but then before it is 
uscmI it must lie adulterated, you may call it. It 
iH modicated, and prepared for the palate. 

4919. Before it is used in CIniiu, you menn?— 
Y'ee. 

4920. Whiit do you suppose is tlie cost of pro- 
duction of uMdiost of 112 llis. of opium ? — About 
300 rupees ; •250 perhaps, or I’rom that to 300. 

4921. Supposing that wc were to lower coii- 
Blderably the duty on Malwa opium, do you 
Blink that we should gain a larger revenue by 
it ? — Not if you supply the market from Bengal, 

4922. Supposing we adopted your plan, 1 
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iTican ? — T think Mulwa would in time produce 
cnouf^li fur the China market; it is a very uncer- 
tain Iriufe. ^ 

And tliat we should ohlaiii a larger 
rcveiuR* than we do now from opium in all Inma? 
—If you p:ave* the China trade entirely up to 
JMalwa, I iliink Central India would be able to 
supply it. 

4Jt24, Do you tliink that if we j^ave up the 
prc'fe’cnt llcngal flysloin, and trusted to Malwa 
alonC| we should on tlm Avholc receive a larger 
amount of revenue on account of opium from 
India ; do you tliink our net receipts would be 
larger in the yearV—Ojiiuin takes two or three 
years lieforc it becomes remly ; therefore luy pro- 
posal to the Government was, that, taking 40,000 
or u0,000 chests as the rnaxiitmm supjily wliich 
they would send to China, if they reduced the 
quantity, and aniiouneed that they only intended 
to scud 4/5,000 the next year, or 40,00{) the year 
following, llien in that way Malwa would grow 
oiunin to supply 1 lie deficit; hut Malwa could 
not produce 45,0(M) chests more in one year. 

402/). Do you helicvc that when your jdan 
\Yas fully carried into effect m'c should be gainers 
rather than loecv.s in respect of the revenue? — 
AVo should not cultivate it at all then. 

4020. T ask whether the Government of India, 
if it lulopled your jdan, w(»uld r<‘ceive as large or 
a larger amount, or a smaller ninouut, from ojiium 
from the whole of India ; or whether you advo- 
cate the [ikniiidopeiulently of financial considera- 
tions? — Tict me answer that in this \Yay; if you 
sent 4S,0()0 chests from India, which cost you 
only one and a-lialf anna.s ]ier cent., yon would 
save in tlie advaru'cs you make, and tlio cost of 
your ()\vn jiroduetioiis a very large siiiii ; and 1 
think lliat tlie Malwa opium llicn w'ould bear a 
higher rale of duty, TOO or 800 riijiees a chest, 
wliich would rccouj) the Govornnieiit in their 
revoiiiK^ 

41)27. Then you would answer the C]ue.stioniii 
the afTinnative ?- -Yes, that is giving lime for it 
to be jirndueed. 

4J)2H. AVIicri yonr plan Avas d<*veloped, tliai 
AYOuId he the result, you think ?— A’es. 

41)21). Mr. J, IJ. JloAv many years 

Avouhl (hat fake? - I do not snpp<»sc (hat. the 
Goveniincnt Avould cease tl:e cullivalitm under 
five or .^Ix years. 

41).‘J0, Chnir?mn,'j Did you advocate tliat kind 
of arrangement mainly Tnuii linaneial eonsidera- 
tions, or l)f!cause you tlauight that the Govern- 
luent Avas exjio.rcd in this country to a certain 
amount of hlame ' on acct.'unt of the Ilcugal 
py.^iem?-'-! looked upon it in dndh Avays ; that 
G(kATrnniont Avould not he so gn-al h»sert?, and 
certainly they Avould save tlicmselvoa the odium 
ef helng the producers of the ]>op]>y. 

49/11. You say “ not so great los.er.s,” you 
admit that they Avould he losers ? — The trade is 
fiticli a ri.sk. 

4932. In short, you Avould not guaniutoc that 
the Indian Government Avould be as Avell oft one 
year Avith another, if it folloAved the plan which 
you suggested, as it is now ?— If Cliina did not 
prohibit it altogether. 

4933. Hut jmltlng that consideration out of 
the question, you Avould not guarantee that 
under your new pystem the Indium Government 
AA’ould, one year Avith another, receive m much 
net revenue from opium as noAV ? — No. 

4934. Mr. Cave.} Is opium a urecarious crop? 
-Y>.s ; one hailstorm will spoil a whole year b 

cultivation. 


4935. Then, of course, it is dangerous to rely 
upon it for so much revenue ?-^Yes. 

4936. Does Persia make more opium now than 
it used to do ? — I cannot speak for what has hap- 
iicncd since I left, but inquiries that 1 made have 
lead me to suppose, lliat in fact the Turkey 
opium did not sell in the China !na)*ket ; it was 
not liked ; and the Persian opium had not then 
found its Avay there in any quantity at all. 

4937. It it said, is it not, that Persia opium is 
equal to the Malwa? — I have no knowledge of 
that. 

4938. I think you Imv^ stated that the Malwa 
opium can get to a port without going through 
British territory ? — The pass duty is paid in tlie 
Native state. 

4939. But supposing It to get to n port without 
going through British territory, 1v>av could you 
t>l)lige it to ]jay duty at all ? — If opium came into 
Ih-itish territory, it Avould be confiscated, 

4910. But supposing it goes to a port without 
going through British territory, what hold have 
you upon it at all? — If it can be shipped with- 
out being known, it can be smuggled. 

4941. Is there any port to Avhich it can go 
without going through British territory? — No, 
the seaboard is all English. 

4942. Of course it could not get to Pondi- 
cherry, for instance ? — It Avoulif have to go 
througli l^ngllsh lorritoy (o get to Pondicherry. 

4943. And therefore it is impossible that it 
can get to a port, unless it is smuggled, without 
paying this duty ? — Yos.^ 

4944. The Malwa opium is mucli more valu- 
able than the Bengal, is it not ? — It is a better 
quality. 

4945. And your jiroposal is to make the Bengal 
syslem (he same as tlio Malwa, is it not?— Yes, 
for the Government to give u]) the cultivation. 

494G. To give up the cultivation and manu- 
facture, anil leave it to be done by other people ? 
— Yes, and to levy (he same rate of duty. 

4947. Jhit if the same rate of duty were levied 
upon the two, it Avuuldi throAV the Bengal opium 
out of cultivation, would it not, if it is so much 
Inferior to the Malwa ?•— No, I do not think it 
Avould throw it out of cultivation. 

4948. At any rate the Bengal producer would 
not uct tlic same profit as the Mahva producer 
lines? — Jt woiiU not stdl for Fuch a good price in 
(.'Iiinn. 

4919. Does the Bengal, opium sell for as much 
ns the Malwa.?— I think pretty nearly; it is 
sold in C’aloutta. 

49.)0. T sujmosc it is eventually sold in China? 
— Yes, T Avon Id not sjicak Avith ccrtjiinty, but I 
think that the. Bombay opium is not very much 
heloAV the Malwa in price in China. 

4951. Yon tliink there is not much difference 
in China helwccn the two, though the Bengal is 
said to Ijc inferior iu quality ?— They mis: the 
two. 

4952. You think that the price in China, after 
the syslcm had been altered m Bengal, would bo 
quite sufficient to keep up the cultivation at its 
present rate,? — )Suppo9ing the demand continued. 

4953. Tliat is supposing the demand was what 
it is now? — Yes. 

4954. You do not think that the Malwa would 
drive the Bengal out of the field, but rather that 
otie would help the other?— Yeii 

4955. Sir C. fFingJield.] Is not the opium 
that is grown in Malwa, groAvn under advances 
supplied by Bombay merchants ?— Advances are 
macle by an agency from Bombay, I suppose. 

4956. 1 suppose 
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4956. I suppose an ^cncy on the part of the 
Bombay merchants ?— Yes. 

4957. The opium tlmt is grown in Malwa then 
is all grown under advances Yes. 

4958. Therefore the production can hardly be 
said to be perfectly ppontancoua on the part of 
the people ; if these a(fvanccs were not made the 
opium probably would not be grown? — It is an 
advantage to the people to grow ojiium. 

4959. But what I mean is, that unless these 
advances >vero made, the cultivators would not 
grow the opium? — That is so; it requires a huge 
establishment, you know, to jwcparc the (»j)lum ; 
they grow small quantities of opium whicdi arc 
collected by difterent people, and then in the 
bulk it is sold to the agents. 

4960. Therefore their system difbTs from the 
system in Bengal, naincdy in this, dors it not, 
that in Bengal the advances are made by the 
Government, and in ]\Ialwa tliey arc made by 
private capitalists?— I fancy the Malwa ad vane.<*s 
are made with reference to the market; tiie 
Bengal Government make them with rcCcroncc 
to the prospects of revenue. 

4961. Still, in either cnso, advances are made, 
though by different parties? — Yes. 

4962. Tlien, is it not tlie case that the cultiva- 
tion in Malwa is supcririlendod and siijau-viscd 
bv the s ervants of the Native goYcrmiKUit? — 
No. 

4963. Is not the ground measurod, and a nv 
giater made of the people who cultivate opium, 
by the Native government? — No, not by the 
Native government. 

4964. The Native functionaries are not (an- 
ployed, then, in Rupcrvbiiig the cultivation of 
opium ?-No. 

4965. Must not all the o|)iiim from IMahva llmi 
leaves Malwa for the coast ])ass througli narrow 
passes, ghats, where it can easily be v/atclu-d if 
necessary? — The opium that is grown in I\bilwa, 
that is intended for exportation to China, is made 
into balls and put into chests, ajid bnmghl to 
the scales. There may be smuggling; 1 ilo not 
know about thal. 

4966. But what T mean is, that you can easily 
watch all the opium that is grown in Mahva on 
its passage to Bombay; that is to say, it is not 
an open country ; it must pass through particular 
roads in a inountninous courMry ; and, on the 
other hand, the scacoast is accessible from most 
parts of Bengal; therefore, Ikmg.il opium could 
reach the sea by rivers, roads, and a variety of 
ways; so that it would not be so easy to f)revcnt 
the smuggling of opium from Bengal as it would 
be from Mahva? — The smuggling would be by 
the exporter; the cultivator would not smuggle 
it. 

4967. Opium cannot get away from IMalwa 
very well except by one or two passes ; whereas 
it can get away from the interior of’ Bengal by 
numerous different routes to the sea, caniu^t It? 
— It would require more watcliing in Bengal, no 
doubt. 

4968. Sir JD. Wvdderhurn.^ I find that there 
has been a steady increase in the rate of pass 
fees during the last 30 years, rising from 125 
rupees a chest to 600 and 700 in the year 
1862-6*3 ; t^ revenue then culminated, and has 
flince rather diminished : now, may wc infer from 
that, that have reached the highest limit of 
taxation or duty at 700 rupees a chest? — 
Certainly. 

4969. In 1862-63, a revenue of 3,242,500 /. 
0.59. 
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was collected for a cost of 3,43? something 
like one-tenlli per cent., the whole of the opium 
on which it was collected Bfeing grown and con- 
sumed on foreign territory ; now, docs not that 
seem a very precarious method of raising a very 
large revuuie, and one altogothcr unprecedented 
in the history of any country? — The British 
Government have nothing to do with the culti- 
vating of it. 

4970. But I ask you, with regard to the pre- 
carious nature of the revenue; we liavo a revenue 
collecled from a commodity grown in foreign 
territory, over the growth of which wc have 
no ctmtro], and consumed in foreign territory, 
and over the coUiiuinjUioii of which wc Iuia c no 
control ; now does it not seem likely that wo 
might suddejily find ourselves short, very greatly, 
in that iKirticular department? — Wc shall bo 
short any day that China refuses to rcc(?ive It. 

4971. Or, in conseqnoncc of any regulation 
made by the native princes in Central India? 
— No; the native princes benefit by it, only 
tliey do not benefit so mueb as they would do, 
if you did not put 600 rupees duty on it; they 
do not get tlie {)ro[»ortion that, avc do. 

4972. What margin of profit di) you suppose 
remains for the native jiriuecs after what wo 
have taken, which amounts to about an ad vnlorvm 
duty of 50 per cent.? — Wbeii those 48,000 or 
49,000 diesis went ibmngli the Beales, I think 
the Ifolkar estate, got 48,(i00 rupees, they would 
get about 10 ycr cent, on it. 

4973. I will take one year as an extreme case; 
ill 1862-63, wc netted a revenue of nn>re limn 
tlirei? millions, nanudy, 3,242,000 L ; I should like 
to know if tln‘ro is any means of estimating 
what amount Ibo nativi*. princes profited in siicli 
a y<'ar as tliat? — Tliey [irofitod 10 per (’cnt, on 
the whole. 

4974. They look 10 per cent, of wliat wc got? 

— ^ CP, 

4975. Is there any large extent of territory 
in Malwa filled for tin* growth of opium, which 
is not now under opium? — Ves, certainly. 

4976. The cultivation could bo exti'uded in- 
definitely, if the demand were greater? — Yes; 
but it takes three yrars to get tlie ground into 
a stale to gnnv new (qilinn. Jt requires manuring 
and liigh cultivation. 

4977. Tlie cliinale of Malwa and that ofBengal 
arc diflerent, and in sonn* years you have good 
crojis in one eonntry and not in the otlier, so 
that it would be ex])edii‘nt to have tw#) sources 
to dejiend upon ; it wmild lie a great risk if wc 
only had one of those eounl.rics to di*a\v our 
oinuni from, would it not:' — Yes. 

4978. Malwa is very subject to divmghts; 
inueh more so than Bengal, is it not? — Yep. 

4979. And thorefon*, the crop in Malwa is a 
more jireearious one than the crop in Bengal ? — 
I do not lliink that the drought in Malwa would 
affeet tlio opium. 

4980. Mr. IL Fw/c/er.] I did not exactly un- 
dcrstoiid your answer to tlie honoumhle Minnber 
as to wliat the revenue was which the native 
princes of Malwa raised from theojnum; we 
ntific, I believe, a transit duty of 600 rupees a 
chest? — Y'es. 

4981 It was 500 J lliink you stated when you 
left India, and it is now (>00? — Ves, 

4982. But liow much a chest is paid to the 
Native states before it conies into our territories? 
— The cultivators produce for their own living 
grain, and the advances that arc made to them 
P F 3 for 
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gjr K, jV, C. opium are generally paid over foi* the revenue. 
Namilionf If the opiiiin iails, of courfse the contraetm* loses, 
3art, but the cultivator islleciired by the opium chiefly 

for hi.s revenue. 

ID May 4PS3. The contractor is a itrivate individual ? 

1871. _Ye8. • 

4984. Then a large j)roportiou of the land of 
Malwa is taken uj) in the cultivation of opiuin^ is 
it not? — Yes, u good deal ; a very trjnall quantity 
of land will ])rodnce a very large (|naiitity of 
opium. It is generally a sort of garden culture 
immediately round the villages, where they can 
easily cndleet it. 

4985. What is the eflect (ni tlie popiihithm of 
the cultivation of oj/ium ; do they eoiiKume it 
themselves ? — Very little, 

4986. It is not used hy the jKqmlat.icni ? — A 
very small quantily is eonsuined in the country. 

4987. Tiieii ojiium consumers are rare there? 
—Yes. 

49SSI, Does it aflect their health injuriously? — 
Certainly. 

4989. WlKither it is either oaten or smoked, it 

S pmcraJly j)roducc.s very serious eflecls on tlic 
lealtli? — Certainly ; ojdum caters are very soon 
unfit for any active [mrsuits. It is very de- 
bilitating. 

4990. And it shortens llieir lives?— Y\‘s. 

4991. You ex]ircssed an oj)inioii that it would 
ho Avoll to suhstltiue a transit duty, for the ju'o- 
seiit H} stem of Government cultivation in llengal ? 
— The Govoniineiit momipoly in Bengal gives 
great eiuu)iiragenient to the cultiviilfu'. He has 
privil(‘ge.s which make liim quite ready to eul- 
tivate the opium. (.)(‘ <‘ouise, those jirivileges if 
it wen^ tlji'own open to the general public would 
be withdrawn. The ojjiuni eultivators (?roj» caji- 
iiot be attached by anyoin? hut the Govornment ; 
the (ioveriiincnt has the jirst lien up(m it. 

4992, 1 think that it was put to you l)y the 
lionourahle Member just now, that tb<' objeetion 
to tliat was, that it was much move easy to le.vy 
a transit duty in Malwa, where the opium must 
I»ass thnnigh narrow passes, than in Bengal ; 
could not that revenue la^ guarded by the same 
ninnlj(n’ of officials as wo liave now ? — Tf tlic 
system ol’ Bengal was assimilated to that in 
Malwa, there would be centres t(» which the 
oj»ium wcaild Ixi broiiglit. Opium not lm)Ugbt to 
those eentn-s w(»uld be smuggled and liable to 
confi-eiitioii ; tliat whieli came to the Govern- 
ment ilcj»oi, at the scales, would receive a jmish 
and gn to the seaboard at onee. 

*l99.'k We have a considerable siafl" of officials 
looking after the jircseiit cultivation, T believe; 
I sii])pose the exj)cnsc would not be greater in 
ktx?piiig offieiuld to prevent smuggling? — Cer- 
tainly n(»t. 

4994. Mr. Is there any tiling to 

I ircveiit Ilolkur levying duty on opium? — No, 
le gets eight riqiees a chest for all that passes 
the seales, 

4995. Wc raise a duty within the limit of the 
pnrehasing price in Cliina? — We raise a duty 
without referemie to llolkar or tlie cultivators. 

499f?). We levy such a duty as the prevailing 
^'iocs in China for the time being will allow ? — 

4997. Supposing llolkar was to raise 300 
rupees a cliest, in addition to what he uow docs, 
we must redu<‘e our duty 300 rupees a chest, 
must we not? — It would be a question between 
him and the Government, 

4998. Tf llolkar were to raise a duty of 300 


'W ' 

rupees, tliat would necessarily involve our re- 
ducing ours 300, would it not ?— -Or his being 
made to give way ; he would not be consulted. 

4999. We should, in fact, prevent bis levying 
any duty that would interfere with our revenue. 
We should take care that all the revenue from 
opium coinefi to our exchequer?— That we should 
not be losers. 

5000. There is no existing treaty or anything 
of that kind which prevents llolkar from levying 
a higher duty?— No; but a treaty might be 
construed into that, perhaps. 

5001. Mr. /iracLj The cultivation in Malwa 
is profitable to the cultivator after the advance 
has been made ?— 'Certainly, the cultivator agrees 
before he takes it that the person who makes the 
advances shall )»ay the revenue. 

5002. Does he make fair profit, himself, in 
addition? — Yes; but his great security is, tliat 
the revenue is paid. 

5003. But there arc plenty ready to come foi^ 
ward and engage in cultivating it ? — Yes. 

5004. From the information which you have 
received, do yon think that they are cultivating 
it to a much larger extent than China? — At one 
time, you know, it was prohibited entirely ; and 
now it is prohibited, I believe, to this extent, at 
least aeiHirding to the last accounts 1 have, that 
any person growing opium would have bis head 
cut off' But lU) heads have been cut off*, and the 
ojnimi growing has been greatly increased* 

5005. Do you iliink that it will materially In- 
tel fere with the export from India? — The quality 
ol the drug in (’lilim is said not to be good. It 
will all depend upon the quality of the drug. If 
tli<*y can cultivate it up, of course, if they can 
supply their own deinatid they will not want the 
opium from India. 

5006. But b(‘lng no \ ices in the art of culti- 
vating it possibly, it may not be so valuable at 
jircsent? - They arc novices, and they are novices 
with the dread of being punished. 

5007. 1 wanted to elicit whether you thought 
the cult ival Ion of the poppy in China was likely 
to render that source of revenue in India essen- 
tially jnecaiious? — If the Governnieiit allowed 
it ill China, it woiilil iiitc?rferc with it very 
seriously, provided it iverc good opium. Opium^ 
is as lU'.cessary in China as spirits are in Europe. 

5008. Mr. •/. /i. As far as I undor- 

stand you, you recommend that the Government 
shoiild abandon the cultivation of opium in Ben- 
gal, and should confine itself to supplies from 
Malwa / — My recommendation is that Govern- 
ment should withdraw from the cultivation and 
throw it open to the public, to anybody who 
chose to cultivaie it. 

5009. You do not mean by that, that they 
should confine themselves to the supply from 
Malwa ? — No ; if anybody will grow it in Bengal 
let him. 

5010. And have you reason to think that it can 
be grown in Bengal on the same principles on 
which it is grown in Malwa?— That aeponds 
entirely on whether anyone will grow it; the 
Governmeui haye an unlimited power of makiiijg 
advanees ; but whether merchants would do so is 
another question. 

5011. I3ut as India depends so much for its 
revenue on opium, would it be wise for the Go- 
vernment to run any risk of that kin#? — I should 
think it w«)uld bo wise in the Government to 
increase the cultivation iii Malwa, where it costs 
them nothing. 

6012. Do 
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5012. Do you think it would be politic to con- 
fine yourself to one eourcc of eupjdy ? — But I do 
not think the supply would bo limited to one 
source ; if it is profitable, the j^eoplc in Bengal 
would grow it. If the mercantile coinninnity, 
were to find it profitable to make iidvauc(»s to 
grow opium in Bengal, they would grow it ; if it 
IS not profitable, they will not grow it; now, the 
Government grow it entirely. 

5013. You think if it were thrown open iu 
that 'way, the (iovernment would run no risk of 
failing to get as good ami largo asup)dy oro])nim 
as it does at present? — The ciuestlou is, wlicthor 
there would be the same desire to get it there, or 
whether they would go to other places to get it, 

5014. But is not that a most importiint ron- 
slderalion for the Government ? — As long as they 
dejiend upon opimn for tl»eir revenue, they must 
get it the best way they can. 

5015. But they do dejumd u])oii it to a v(‘ry 
large amount? — Yes, 

5016. Would there not be danger iu tl»e Go- 
vernment making any alteration whieh might 
interfere with the supply of it?--' iMy proposal 
was that they should gradually withdraw, and of 
course if they found that in gradually witlidraw- 
ing they could not kcej) up tiu? siip|)Jy r(.*((uirr(l 
for China, they would not withdraw entirely, Init 
would go on with their own eultivation. 

5017. Have you any idea whether the ( b>vern- 

ment could do without the revenue from dpi urn ; 
it is an al>fttdut(! necessity to is It nut - 

Yes, th(*v must have the revtmtie. 

5018. Mr. Lf/tfc//on»] Did I rightly nndorsiaml 
you to say, that the only deduetion to be made 
from the 600 rupees a chest, was \\ j»er (‘ent.,»o‘ 
only nine rupees a ehest for all (*harg<'s? 'fhe 
total charges according to lids return ar(‘ fle se; 
the cost of collection in 1862-03, wnis om* aiimi 
and a-half. 

6019. So that 591 rupees a chest n preMoits 
the net revenue per chest to llic (lOvcrnmcnt ? •’ 
Yes. 

5020. But do you inaintain, ev(‘n tahing that 
large sum to be correct, that the l\JaJw^a system is 
more profitable than the Bengal monop«»ly? — The 
Malwa o])ium in Bombay dcjauids entirely iipoji 
what it will sell for in C’hin/i, anfl tlie Chiu/i 
market isalfceted a good deal by llie supply from 
Bengal. 

5021. What the Governintmt make is 591 
rupees per chest, and tlu* Government then have 
done with it? — Yes, the Govcrumeiit got 599 
rupees a chest. 

5022. But, taking Sir Ccndl Headoifs ligur<!s, 
even that large sum is 200 nii)ci!8 a <hi‘st Ic'ss 
than wdiat the Gov(?rnm(‘ut reircivc on averager 
years per chest in Jioiigal. Sir Gccil Boadorfs 
computation is this, that assuming Bengal opium 
sells for 1,200 rupees, and the eost of ]»roduclion 
of a chest of opium is only 100 rii[H*es, Govern- 
ment makes a profit <4* 800 rupees ? — 1 d(» not 


know what the basis of the calculations of the 
expenses is in that case. ^ 

5023, But liave you gone into the tjiiestion as 
to the relative financial advantage to the Govern- 
ment of the twM) systems? — I do not know 
wliellier intiTcst on money is calculated, for 
iuBtanee. 

5021. But on th(^ faee ofil, the Bengal system 
is more profitable? — On the face of it it is 200 
ruiiees better. 

5025. Mr. Cri.trfoi(L~\ Do you r(M'dlh‘el ihc 
time wlien tliey used to s(md th<‘ ojuum through 
the D(‘s(.‘rf to K uri'aclK^i*,? — Yes. 

5026. And it was taken from Kun’ae’'ee dowui 
to Damaiiii, tlio Porliiii'iiese settlement ? — 

5027. And that trade was pul a, slop to when 
the pass duty in Bomhay was raised fnnn 125 
rupees to a )dgh(*r sum ? — Yes. 

502H. Anti it was the objeet at tlie tiim‘ of 
raising the duty to stop tliat trade fnan wliieh the 
Boinhav (.iovernment riM'.civetl no n'veiiut^ ? — 
Yes. 

5029. It w’^as stiitetl a day or two ago, that as 
much as 15.000 chests td’ opiuni wtne nt)W' ex- 
]>orted from Damaiin ; do yon believe that. !(► be 
the case? — 1 do not know' ni>w' : but it was not 
the ease 10 y(‘ars agt>. 

50.‘J0. Is l.hert‘ Jiny way by whieh the o[diiiii 
can get to Dainaun ? -- Not that, 1 am aw'ure of. 

50,31. It eoim*s jVom Mahva to Bomhay by 
railway, mostly now, (ItK^s it not? — It comes to 
tlie point oftlu^ railway mairest to Malwa, and 
tlien on to Bomba)i. 

.5032, And it was stated, aDo, that the advjiimes 
made, to the eullivators in Malwa are imule 1»y 
peojde in Bombay. You n‘e.olleet, I dare >ay, 
the i)ann‘s of Huttosing, Kis.srising, and Moti- 
ehund Amicliund, old Ahimalahad, bankers; I 
suspect that it was their money in ?i grf:at <legre.e, 
that was advanee<l to the fiultivators? — It is 
called the. Bombay Merchants, hut I fam‘y that 
some of the ])riiieipa! merehants in Mahva make 
tlie advances. 

50.33. Tlu’ia' was a great deal more money in 
Mahva available for those? jmrposes than there 
was available for the ]»urj»ose in Ihanhay ? — Yes. 

50.34. And \ery w^ealiJiy />eop/e indeed, jieojile 
who liad banking establi.sl»iii(*nts i/i every tow'n, 
nearly in tlie <*eiilre and mu'th of India ? Vcd. 

5035. ( You have never been em- 

ployed in (Ik* opium*grow’iug jiarts of Bengal 
projier, have }oii? — Not. lallerly ; I was at 
GazeepfU’c for some tiini'. * • 

5036. You know' nothing of yfiur own know- 
ledge «»f the* diflieulties that there, might he in 
the way of iiitrodiieing into tlie Bengal Ihoviiices, 
Bengal and Bt*har, tlu; system wlileh you your- 
self have seen at work in Malwa?— No; J have 
not for many years hi-en theie. 

5037. You sjieak from tlu; rt'siilts of long read- 
ing, ami w'hut you have heard, not from your ow’ti 
knowh dge ? — No. 
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SI^IEE AYRTON, in the Ciia 


]\rr. George Smitji, 

,0038. Cltaintian^ Have you resided long in 
Bengal ?- — About 17 years. 

r>03U. In what ]»arl chiefly Chiefly in Cal- 
cutta and the neiglihourhood. 

tOO-lO. You have been engaged in literaiurc 
there, 1 think? — 1 have been engaged in joiir- 
nalisin there, and also in edncalional work. 

,50^11. Have you had any opportunity of in- 
forming yourself of the state of the opium 
eullivatiou in Bengal ?— 1 have visited the factory 
at Patna and tlie poppy fields of Shahabad, an<l 
have also spent some time at Tiidore, watching 
the dlfrcrent system <»r euUlvatlou atid luaiiiifac- 
turc which obtains there. 

5042, Did you investigate it for any speeifi- 
objcct, or for yoiir own informntitai ? — In 
l8i:)2 charges were brought in the ]»uhllc news- 

E s against the opium eslabiishmenls in 
^^al; and in order to iafonn myself on the 
subject, 1 visited botli Patna and Indore in the 
yeans 18G3 and 1861. 

(Jan you slate generally, without going 
into details, the cliaraeler of those charges 
They were chiefly chai’ges of oppression and 
cornij)tioji against the native establishment iii 
Patna, and also (»f carelessness on the part of 
llieir Furoj)e!i:n siijjerintendeuls. 

5()44. AVill you he good enough to state what 
was the result of your investigations, or what 
information you obtained in the course of your 
investigations? — 1 c;une to llie conclusion that 
the charges were grossly exaggerated ; but that, 
nevertheless, there was a suflicient basis of trutJi, 
us admitted by the Liciitenaut Governor, to lead 
the Government to considt;!* the question whether 
the .excise system of Bombay^ would not be pre- 
ferable, on all grounds, to tlic monopoly of 
Bengal. 

5045. In what way would you work out tlio 
cxcivsc system of Bombay in Bengal?-- It would 
be easy to introduce the excise system into 
Bengal district by district, so that as jirivate 
cultivators were licensed in one district, where 
the poppy is now cultivated, the Government 
pliould abstain from working its owui monopoly. 
Should the experiment bo successful. Govern- 
ment might gradually retire from the monopoly, 
and tlie revenue would not suffer at all, or only, 
temporarily. 


» called in ; and Examined. 

.'iOlG. Then w ould you have allowed the culti- 
vator to make his own o])iuin, and sell it on pay- 
ment of a fixed duty per pound ? — To sell it only 
to licensed traders under a somewhat heavier 
acreage tax tliaii already j)revai1s in the Punjab. 

5047. You would not levy tlie duty on the 
opiumybiit on the acreage of cultivation ? — Upon 
both. The cultivator windd pay the duty on 
acreage, and the licensed trader or manufacturer 
would i>ay a heavy duty to the Government on 
the man 11 lac lured article. 

50*18. But would not that have the effect of 
ini[)o«ing iqxm the cultivator the necessity of 
oblaliiing considerably more canital than he now 
employs in tlic cidlivation ? — The licensed trader 
wouhl undoubtedly be forced to pursue the 
]»reseut system of Government, and 01 almost all 
agricultural capitalists, in making advances to the 
ciiltlvator.s. 

5040. Unless that were done the cultivator 
would hardly be able to keep on his cultivation 
ami pay ilic duty as w(4l as his own rent? — It 
would 1)0 impossible for the cultivator to carry 
on llic cultivation w'ithout advances, whether in 
Ojiiimi or in indigo, or in almost any other agri- 
cultural product. 

5050. Then do you propose that the Govern- 
ment shouhl superintend the factories in wdiich 
the opium w’a.s made, to prevent any smuggling 
by the j)crsoii who received the raw matcritu 
from the cultivator? — Only in the way in which 
distilleries in this country arc superintended by 
the excise department, 

5051. AVould you allow the manufacturer to 
transmit his own o]»iiim to any place which he 
pleased for sale? — Certainly, outside of India^ 
under jias-ses sutdi as exist in Bombay. 

5052. That is to say, ho paying a certain duty 
on the spot when lie sent it out of his factory ? — 
Yes. 

5053. And in what respect do you think the 
conimunity would be benefited by that change of 
system? — Tlio community, I think, would be. 
benefited morally and financially. Morally, in 
fact, and in the eyes of the nativeikand of many 
non- official Europeans in India, £0 whole re- 
sponsibility of the growth and manufacture, and 
consumption of opium falls upon the Government 
of India, and, as such, upon the people of Eng- 

lauQ, 
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land, and so far brings Oovernmcnt into dis- 
repute. The Govemmeht is exactly in the same 
position as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be in this country if he were to organise 
and manage a monopoly of distillation. Finan- 
cially, under the monopoly, the Government is 
ex]^)08ed to nil the risks of the trader in a trade 
which it cannot understand ; and hence the i)re- 
carious charaiiter of the opium revenue, and the 
frequent deficits, as shown by the lluctualions 
of that revenue,! contrasted \v'»tli the finance 
minister's animal catiriiates. As a matter ol‘ 
political economy the law of supply and demand 
would then have fair play in opium as well as in 
almost all other i)roductions in. India, and the 
Government would be able to calculate on as 
almost certain a revenue as they do in the case ol 
the customs. , , - 

6054. You think that if tlie Government took 
a fixed duty the ordinary rules of Ihc market 
would regulate the supply, and praelically the 
Government would have a uniform receipt ? — 
Quite so I at the same time the control of the 
area of cultivation would remain entirely in the 
hands of Government as at present, certain dis- 
tricts being reserved for the cultivatioii of the 
poppy. • . 

6056. But do you find that that view whieli 
you have stated is borne out by ibe produce of 
opium ill Malwa where the Government dnesn(»l 
cultivate? — When I went to Indore 1 came U\ 
the conclusion that the experience of the Go- 
vernment in Malwa was in fav(mr of* the excise 
system. In the year 1865-60 Malwa opium 
contributed 2, 1^8, 000 /. net to the revenue, with 
no outlay save 3,258 L In the same year the 
Bepgul monopoly yielded 4,409,000/. net, bul 
expended 1 ,891,000 /♦ The one was 2,1 3 1 ,258 /, 
gross, and the other was 6,390,000 /. 

6056. But with regard to tlio imiforin r<!sult 
as affecting the Budget., do you find that any 
uniformity has resulted from the IVtalwa bystein 
of levying a fixed transit duty ?— It is impossible 
that the Malwa system shoyld have lair j)lay ho 
long as it is sacrificed to and checked by the 
monopoly. 

5057. Did you ascertain that the quantities 
grown in Malwa from year to year were based 
upon the operations, or supposed operations, of, 
thef Government in Bengal r — Tlu> quantity sent 
forw'ord to the scales, practical ly, varies accord- 
ing to the pass-duty exacted, and that pasK-duty, 
which rose at one time as high as 700 nij>ecs a 
chest, is avowedly imposed as equal to the inono- 
[)oly price of opium in Berigal. 

6058. But from what figures do you derive 
your view, that the quantity was regulated by 
the pass 'duty in Malwa; have you any figures 
there that would lead you to that eoiiclusion? — * 
It would be possible to bring tliat eonelusion out 
•of the figures. 

5059. I will read you some of the figures. In 
1857-58 the duty was 400 rupec.s a chest, and the 
produce was 36,000 chests. In 1858 the duty 
was the same, and the ]>roduoe v\;aB 40j000 chests. 
In 1859 die duty was increased bv lOO rupees, 
namely, to 500, and the. produce was 32,000 
chests. In 1860 it was raised to 600 rupees, and 
the produce was 43,000 chests. • In 186 1 the duty 
was raised to 700 rupees, and the produce was 
38,000 chests!^ In 1862 the duty was 700 rupees 
a chest, and 600 ru|)ees part of the time, and the 
produce was 49,000 chests ; and in 1663 the duty 
ri^inained at 600 rupees a chest, and the produce 
Of 59. 


was 28,000 chests ; do you think that from that 
it would be easy to build ujp anything of the 
ratios of duty and produce ? — Probably not. The 
way to put it would be this: both Malwa and 
Bengal opium are exposed to unknown condi- 
tioiiH in China; hut Malwa opium is free from 
certain risks to which Bengal opium is specially 
cxpo8c<l, as being a cultivation and maniifiicture, 
and a trade conducted by Bengal civilians, who 
are iifjccssarily ignorant of tljc w'holo qm^stion. 

5060. hen you pursued your inquiry into 
the Malwa ophmi produce, did you ascertain on 
what principle the cultivation of the opium IVom 
year to year was started in Mahva, wdio started 
it, or w'ho set (he tiling agoing? — Bankers, who 
WHiuld be eciuivalcnl (o the licensed traders, who 
would probably arise in Bengal wore the mono- 
poly abolished. 

5061. D(» the bankers send for the cullivalors 
and invite them to cultivate, (#do the cultivators 
go to the bankers and say “ Wo slioidd like to 
cullivale, give us an advance’'? — Large dealers 
W'ork through the vilhigc bankers as middlemen, 
who use their inlliience witli the cultivators to 
give uj) so much soil to tlie poppy, and receive 
the j)foducc from them at the proper time. 

6062. Then do you think that the brokers, or 
interinediary agents, are the Htiimilators of the 
operation from year to year?— To some (extent; 
hut to a great (extent the i>ricc. Tlic cultivation 
is uiidouhiedly profitable. 

.5063. Then tlic broker, judging by the price 
of opium in Bombay, I ])i eHiime, sets the people 
ill iiiolion; tliat is to hiiv, the intermediate agent 
between tlic banker and the cultivator ?~-(Julte 
fto; but to a great extent, both in Malwa and in 
Bengal, tlic trade is one of jnirc spcmilation. 

5064. If that be so, would not the sjiceulation 
be carried on to a' considerable extent irre- 
spective! of tlie rate of duty levied by the 
(lovcrnincnt, hut upon conRuleratiouH of jirice, 
assuming the duly to be such as not to jircvcnt 
the cultivation being rcmunerallve ! — It is so in 
Bombay, on (lie part of the purcluisers and ex- 
jiortcrs of the chests. 

5065. But w'oiild it not be so on the part of 
the growers?—! think not. 

5066. What I am anxious to ascertain from 
you is, what is the motive for growing, or what 
arc the circumstances which influence the grow- 
ing of more or less opium in Mahva, where we 
see that it fluetuatCvS so much from year to year? 
— The soil is less favourable, and aultivation is 
continued long and is very jirolluhlc. 

5067. But did you asircrtain what were the 
motives w'hlch Icil to the increase or decrease of 
cultivation between oiiC year and another? — Not 
beyond the influence of climate, the want of rain, 
and HO on. ’ 

5068. .Did you find much difference between 
tlic social condition of Uie cultivators in Malwa 
and that of the cultivators in Bengal? — Very 
little, the Cultivators in Malwa being residents in 
native stales, and thcrel’ore liable at any moment 
to an increase of rent or of land assessment. 

5069. Did you find w'lietlier tliey wHjrc the 
owners of the land that they cultivated, liable 
only to pay the assessment, or whether they were 
mere tenants from year to year? — Generally 
tenants; fcgi>t I was there in the year 1864, before 
the great cotton wealth affected the agricultural 
population of Western India and Central India. 

6070. Then these nersona being merely tenants, 
was there some iniudlemaa between them and 
G a the 
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the native fi^ovcrunicnt with regard to tho land 
revcime ? — (xetjeraUy they may bo said to be 
peasant cultivators in the part of Malwa thnnigh 
which 1 passed, lidding direct from the agents 
ofHoIkar, wlio haa lately introduced a survey, 
nud Hctllcmcnt of the land upon our own nyatem. 

5071^ But at the time that you wore there, 
%vcrc iheae pcaeupt ])roj)rieior8, settled with for 
the revenue for a year only, or for several years? 
— For no fixed time ; at the will of llolkar. . 

5072. Did you ascertain Ayhat was the rate of 
assessment to which they w'erc liable? — Not at 
that time, but since then very serious complaints 
have bed) sentitptotioverninent, because llolkw, 
avow(‘dly imitating our jiolicy, lias rack-»rcnted 
tho peasantry by increasing tlie revenue of that 
period snine 4.') jicr cent. 

5073. In what respect do you mean, imitating 
our policy of rack-rcutlng? — Imitating our policy 
of the jjcriodicaf^inereasc of the laud revenue,* 
not as to the degree to wiiich tlie increase Is 
j)ui on. 

0074, That is to say, he made a new settle- 
niciit, but. he rack-rented instead of taking half ? 
— Quite so. 

Do you consider that an imitation of the 
policy of tlie British Goveriiinont, or the reverse ? 
— Jt is nil imitation of the policy of the British 
G(»verii!iioiit as to the periodical revision of land 
revcTiiie, hut not as to the ])roporllon that is 
exacted. 

5()7(i. Sir D. The pop])y of 

Mnhvii is (juitc a distinct variety from the Bengal 

S ppy, and I fancy that the soil and climate (if 
111 wa are also very difreront, w hich may acccumt 
for the sirjierior (juality of the Mahva opium, 
may it not?— All that is so, ami the manufacture 
is different. 

5077. And arc yoii aware that while the 
stroiigjli of the Bengal ojiinm, as sold at the’ 
Government factories, is 70 ])er (*ent., that of tlic 
Malwa, we lia\e bi'cri inforhied by a previous 
witness, is UO ])cr cent.? — I* believe tjiatlo be so; 
tbe inolsture being greater in the one case than 
in IIk* otlicr. 

.0078. Blit in Chinn, whereas the chest of 
Mahva oj/nim is subjoeted to careful analysis 
before ]»nrcliase is concluded, tlie chest of Bengal 
opinin wHth tlu^ fiovenmifiil brand is purchased, 
at once, W’ithont furtlier inquiry, ho great is the 
confidence of the CJiincse merchants in the purity 
of th(? Bengal article ; are you aware that that 
is fho case r — 1 was always under the impression 
tliat the chest of IVIalivu opium, > wdiieh is also 
carefully cxahiinod by the Government officers . 
at Jndorc,\vhen the duly is exacted, wms received 
in t'hina with as nnicli confidence as the Bengal 
ojiiiun. 

5071). The reverse is staled in 11 Government 
document which was placed in our hands a few 
days ago. Do you think thabif the two couutrkri 
were placed ou exactly the same footing, Bengal 
could coin pete witli Malwa' in tJie growth of the 
poppy ? — Certainly, )>iit eoihpcte hi the same 
sense in which cigars of difterent growths and 
flavours compete with each other. 

5080. You said tliat if such a y'^stein as you 
suggested were adojited, you thought that the 
reveinie, instead of neing very fluctuarting, would 
bocmiie more certain, or quite certain. .Do not you 
think tliat there are causes aflecting the opium re- 
venue ovcrwhich nosystera tiiatwe adopteancxer- 
cise any control whatever, and that it must in its 
nature be of a fluctuating and uncertain nature 


I do not think that are causes which should 
make it fluctuate more than any other great 
article on which customs duty is paid, 

4081* Is it not tho case that the crop is very 
uncertain in amount, and. that a heavy snower of 
rain during the harvest will pretty nearly destroy 
the crop in one locality ?— W ere^ the trade en- 
tirely in the hands of skilled private capitalists it 
would be easy to draw an average of years, and 
to foresee what the revenue is Ukcly to be for a 
period of years to a much greater extent than it 
IS where you have a monopoly conducted by 
ofiicials, who avowedly have no Knowledge of the 
subject. 

4082. You said that the area of cultivation 
under such a system would still bo under tlie 
coivjtrol of the Government. 1 should like to 
have that exphiiiied, because it seems to me that 
it would be retaining a monopoly to a certain 
extent if you rcitaiii the power of limiting the 
area of cultivation? — The area of cultivation 
would be necessarily restricted for excise pur- 
poses. Just as there are distilleries, so there 
would be licensed factories to which the crude 
ojiinni would be brought, as at present, but these 
factories would lie tlie property of the licensed 
tnidcTK, who would jiay wluitcvcr duty the Govem- 
ineiit might think fit to exact. 

5083 . And in wliose hands would be loft tho 
discretion as tolimiting the area of cultivation? — 
It might be left to the new agricultural clejiart- 
meiit, or tJic existing ahkari department. 

5084 . Would not they be liable to the same 
pbjedion, of igiiornnco of the details of the 
opium trade, which the presi nt superintendents 
are liable to? — They would act on the applica- 
tion of the Hcciised traders very much as the 
justices act in this country on the application of 
jmblicans. 

5085. With regard to llolkar, canyon explain 
how it is that while he is rack-renting Jiis people 
ill the way that you describe, he consents to our 
uioiKipollsing what wo arc told is equal to O-lOths 
of the opium revenue from his territories We 
made an agreement with Ilalkar in the year 
1820, and with all tlio other states in Malwa, 
securing to the BritislwGov eminent tlie exclu- 
sive right fo imrehase opium grown in Malwa* 
At that lime the monopoly existed in Malwa 
exactly as it docs in Bengal now, but it led to 
such scrious evils, aud to such extensive smug- 
gling, tliat the present; system was adopted. 

508 (). You gave us some figures just now 
illustrating the relative expenses of collection 
under the two sy stems in some recent years* 
Now, I find, on the average of a number of years 
previous to the. date wliicli you gave, that tho 
total expense of collecting the Bengal opium 
amounted to about 10 percent, as near os possible 
on tho total outlay; can you explain how it is that 
the pcv-ccntnge of outlay seems to have increased 
of late years, jtceause by your figures it has very 
considerably increased ?— Does the 10 per cent* 
refer to the cost of establishments, or to the 
advances given. to the peasantry, or to both. 

. 5087. It refers to" cost of establishments, trans- 
port, aud all the money actually spent in colleclr 
ihg, but docs not include advances? — 1 *have 
ascertained that in the year 1867-68 the actual 
cost of tiie opium, apart from the advancesi was 
S61,00(^/., which should be set agtinat the 3,000/. 
or 4,000 /*, which is the cost to the British Go- 
vernment of tho opium establishments in Malwa. 
This cost in Bengal does not include the very 
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large sums sunk in buildiigs, and annually spent 
upen repairs hy the Public Works Department. 

5038. And have you any reason to flunk that, 
supnosing the monopoly were abolished, we 
could by any preventive or excise system collect 
yotur revenue for the trifling pcr-centago for 
which wo have hitlierto been able to (iollect the 
revenue on Molwanipiutn ? — It could be cdllected, 
I believe, without any serious j\dditlon to the 
cost of the present abkari dqmrtrOent. • ' 

6089. Are not the facilities for snmggling very 
much greater in Bengal than they arc in Malwa? 
—Very much, and hence an argument Cor llie 
Malwa system. I bad reason to ascertain last 
year from the detective police in* Calcutta, that 
the smuggling has become so very serious, as to 
induce the Bengal Goycriiment to ajjjjoiiit a 
special body of police for the purpose of preven- 
tion. Smuggled opium comes uowii from ilie 
upper provinces partly in boats, which are 
covered with onions, in order to destroy the 
smell, and hide of course the article ; but to a 
much greater extent by railway in the folds oi‘ 
tlie clothing of the native agents of the bazaar 
merchants' who pursue tlie trade in (.^ilcutta. 

6090. From tne Upper Provinces That is to 
say Behar and Benares. 

6091. From the districts where it is cultivated 
under the Government system ? — From llie opium 
districts. 

6092. And do you consider tlia( under an 
excise system it would he easier to prevent, such 
smuggling than it is under fhe pros(?nt systijiu ? 
— It would be absolutely i)rcveutil)lc. The 
self-interest of the licensed trader acting on the 
self-interest of the cultivator, would j)rodnce the 
same absence of fraud that we meet witli in other 
transactions of the same kind. Wticrc Govern- 
ment is the manufacturer and owmer, and worlcs 
through a large body of un])rinciplc<l native 
agents, the fraud is veiy extensive. ' The iVaud 
has been confessed to officially by the most intel- 
ligent of the opium agents. . When under (;x;uni- 
nation before the Indigo Commission of IRdO, 
Mr. C. Hollings, sub-deputy opium agent, admits 
that, in spite ofl^lhn severe contract law, Act 13 
of 1857, and the ocicasional distraint ol‘i)ropcrfy 
to meet bad baltihces, it is impossible to be sure 
that the cultivators make over tbe w hole of tlic 
opium which they prepare from tbe j)oppy. 

5093. Mr. IL fowler,'] Do you know the 
native opinion as to the working <»r the excise 
duty ? — The excise system on both luiuora and 
drugs in India is so unp<»pular with the natives, 
both educated and uneducalc<l, thjit. it fbrms a 
frequent subject of discussiim in the native new }<- 
papers and debating societies. Some ‘ of the 
ablest of the educated natives, and especially of 
the absentee zemindars of Bengal, who i cside in 
Calcutta, have fallen victims to drinikonuess to 
such an extent that efforts have boeii made by 
the natives themselves to establish total absti- 
nence societies ; and native literature is full of 
pomidilets and dramas illustrating the evils of 
oninkenness. 

6094. How would you check the ovrl ? — In two 
vrays ; by largely increasing the duty upon all iu- 
digenouB and some imported liquor, and by roform- 
xng the system of giving licences. The duty on 
liquor imported was doubled by Lord Canning in 
1859, 08 a financial measure, and with perlect 
success. Since then the projiortion of the rise of 
prices alone would justify a large increase, and the 
necessities of the State demand it as a financial 
a5». 


mesBure. Such an increase would be most 
popular with the natives. As to the licensing 
system, it works at presolit in the followdiig way : 
The excise dcpaiimcnl is nominally umhir tlic 
euperintcaidcbice of the covenanted collector of 
each district, but w practically loft^to au uncovo- 
nanted deputy collccrior, w’hi> may be n native. 
The Board oi* Revenue, m Bengal at least, with 
which lam hcfet acquainttMl, in its annual reports, 
holds lip to public censure tlio.-ic? collectors and 
deputy collectors in wliosc districts there may 
have been a tailing off, or where then* has been 
no jirojmrtionate increase of the exe.l.s<* revenue ; 
and thus from tlie head ol’ the district di*partment 
to the hovest native mulcrling, it is the interest of 
the ^excise officials to establish shops wherever 
they can. 

• ^ 50.9;j. Could the duty he increased without 
risk of smiiggHiig?— Ortaiidy ; (o an extent 
wMeh w'ould not hold true of tnis country, nr of 
any Kuropenn country, because, both by creed 
and by climate, the Hindu and the Mahonietaii 
are forliidden to iiidnlgo in intoxicating licjiior; 
and the whole jmhllc* opinion of the matives of 
India would be in favour ol* nmeh more repres- 
sive measures than iniglit be justinable. 

.509G; How would you inqirove tin* Jic.nisiug 
pyBtein?— By uniting with the excise ofliccr the 
towm municipalities wliercvcr they exist; and 
W'hcrc they do not exist, a eonmiittce, of tbe 
niofet respectable inbabltants of the tow n nr dis- 
trict. The ])resenlvsyslem ol* lictmsing is ol^ecfcd 
to, not only by the mass of the jieopb*, but by 
tbe police, who liiul it the greatest promoter of 
crime. Tev such an extent was tins tlie (‘use in 
Calcutta, that some years ago the Ooniniissioner 
of police, in vain urged the local goicrument 
to give him co-ordinate j>ower wll.li tlie excise 
authoriticM in granting rKN‘nsos, 

5097. Does the excise, dcjairtmout proni(»te the 
consumption ol’ oi^iuin in India as zealously ao 
that of alcohol In the Tiulo-Clnnesc districts 
of British Burmali, tlie actioO of the dcparlniont 
in promoting the sale of opium lars Jong been a 
jmblic s(*aiKlal. The evil has been olKi ia I ly re- 
ported to the Government of India by tin? late 
Chief CoinmiBsioiior, ISir Arthur l*liavre : ;iMdin 
a jMihlibhed official report by Mr. AVlieeler, 
secretary to the jiresent (’liicl* Commissioner, 
the evil is again described for the informalion of 
(jtovcriiiiieiit in the folhnving Janguage : “•Mr. 
Hind, a^^sistant eonnnissloncr, eanie <»n board. 
This gentleman appq^ars to liave vf Imge* local 
experiene.e of Aracnn, dating back from JS35. 
Tlie priueijial object of his eonver.sation was to 
' impress me. with the demoralising (?fl‘eel of the 
Bengal ahkari laus upon the impulsive pleasure- 
loving jicopfe of Burmali ; and eevtuinly he fur- 
ninhed siiilieient data to prove tlie utter I’allacy 
of the general eonclusioii, tliat whal Is good for 
India is good for Burmali. Prior to tlie iutro- 
ductioii of British rule into Aracan, tJic piinish- 
ineut for using opium Avas death. The people 
W'ere hard-working, .soboj*, and siinple-iuimled, 
Unfortunately one of the earliest measun?^ in 
our administration Avas the introduction of the 
abkari rules by the Bengal Board of Revenue. 
Mr, Hind, avIio Imd passed the greater part of his 
long life amongst tlie poo]>le of Aracan, described 
the progress of demoralisation. Organised efforts 
were made by Bengal agents to introduce the 
use of the yrug, and to create a taste for it 
amongst the rising generation. The general 
plan vtM to oi>en a shop with a lew cakes of 
o G 2 opium, 
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ophim^ aiul to invite the young men in and dis- 
tribute it gratiutously. Then when the taste 
was established, the opiirth was sold at a low rate. 
Finally, n,s it spread throughout the neighbour- 
liood, the price raised, and large profits er- 
fiued. Sir Arthur Fhayre’s'* account of the 
deniornlisntion of Arncan by the llongal abkari 
rules is very graphic, but Mr. Hind's statements 
were more striking, as he entered more into de- 
tail. He saw a fine healthy generation of strong 
men succeodod hy a rising generation of haggard 
opium smokers and eaters, who indulged to such 
an extent that their mental and ])hysieal powers 
were alike wasted. Then followed a fearful in- 
crease in gambling and dae.oity.” 

509H. What is the date oi llml ? — It liappcued 
in 1870, and this pamphlet is jaiblished by^the 
Government of India in 187 1 . 1 should add .that 

ill matters of excise, and of opium, the Bengal 
Board of Revenue has influrnee beyond nie 
jurisdiction of Bengal projjer, and is not directly 
controlled hy the Goverumont of India. 

5099 . Ar(‘ you aware bow long the subject 
of converting tlio mono])o]y into an excise sys- 
tem Inis been under discussion by the Govern- 
ment of India? — It was discussed first about 
1825 Avilh reference to Malwa o]mini ; aud 
Colonel Sutherland, then the distinguished 
Resident at Indore, stated that at that time the 
Gbveninienf ‘^avoided <he agency of the most 
distinguished o{ their servants, Sir David Oehtcr- 
lony and Sir Charles Metcalfe, avIk^sc o]>inions 
wore known to bo adverse to Ibe system, and Avciit 
to Avork either llirougb tlie medium of the opium 
agent a\1io h«ad been established in Malwa and 
Rajjiootana, or dircx'tly Avith the local agents at 
the several courts.” But the result AA^as a sort 
of civil Avar,” aud the abolitiou of the .morxipoly 
in Mnhva. In 185(1 the North Western Pro- 
vinces Board of Revenue, seeing the evils of the 
monopoly system in their jurisdiction, referred to 
Sir Robert Hainillon, then Resident at Indore, for 
information asto the working of thc'Boinbay excise 
system. ^ ^J'he papers Avere destroyed in the Mutiny, 
and a second reference was made in 1858, when 
SSir Robert Hamilton gave a si ill str<»nger O|)iiuon 
in* favour of the excise system. The diseus.rion 
Avent on with the Governmenl till l8(i3, AvheiiSir 
Charles Trevelyan was -finance minister. Ho 
bceame a stroitg coinert to the excise sy’^steni, 
and the Avhole subject was ripe for being .sent 
home to the Sccretarv of Stale in Council, Avith 
the favourable ojiiiyon (d\Lor(l LuAvreiiee’ft go- 
vermnent, Avhew Lord Ijawrencc's term of office 
expired. Since that tinn* 1 am not atvare that 
tlic discussion lias been advanced. 

5100. What are tlie objections to the inono-^ 
poly system Avbicli do not ap])ly to the excise 
system? — j have already [)artly ansAvcrecl that 
quest ion. Th(*re is the moral objection that the 
monopoly makes Government as responsible in 
the ej’ce of the natives as Russia Avas for the 
brandy iminulacfiire, and as England avouM be 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer were the- 
sole producer of malt, and the sole distiller. 
There is the economic ohjection that the law of 
supply and demand is violated, and a most deli- 
cate trade is ooiK)ucted by officials necessarily 
ignorant of all commercial questions "and opera- 
tions. There is the financial argument that the 
precariousnesB of the revenue wo.uld be greatly 
reduced, if not removed, by giving to opium the 
same certainty as the customs revenue. If Go- 
vernment at present gets the traders* profits, whic3i 


is confessedly the only argument for the monopoly, 
that is more than counterbalanced by its suffering 
the traders* risks. 11ien, too, the excessive cost 
of the 0]uum establishment woifid be saved. 

.5101. Are there any abuses in the practical 
Avorking of the monopoly ? — The examination by 
the Indigo Conunission in 1860, and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s inquiry in 186^, showed that 
the cultivation is protected hy a severe contract 
law denied to all other products, and frequently 
put into operation in the shape of distraint of pro- 
perty. Then, too, smuggling is excessive. Again, 
official pressure is avowedly used to extend the 
cultivnnoii. Mr. ITollings informed the Indigo 
Commission that " all the members of the depart- 
ment ar(i coust-autly engaged in using their best 
endeavours to extend the cultivation, with the 
consent of the parties, engaging, and everythinjg 
in the Avay of fair inducement and persuasion is 
not only permitted, but cncoii raged.** The culti- 
vator sufliu’s, on the one hand, from the landlord, 
Avho increnseft his rent, at which the law winks, 
being “ practically' olisol etc,” according to the 
statement of Mr. Ilollings; on the cither hand, 
from the middle man, to Avhom he has to pay 
Avhat is called khiirch (expenses) every time that 
the iniddlc-iuan visits the head factory ; from the 
interference of the native officials, who dictate 
Avhat cro])8 the cultivator shall put in the ground 
Avhen the i>oppy has been cut ; and from the 
presents Avliicii arc confeeseilly made by the 
cultivators to the nj\iivc underliugR of the opium 
establrshment. 

5102. Mr. i?. DnnsoiL] To what middleman 
do you refer ? — The kattadar. 

5l0.‘b Mr. E* Fowler."] Docs the ptippy dis- 
place grain crojis ? — There have been two seri- 
ous instances of that within the last few years. 
In Malwa when tliC people of northern Rajpoo- 
lana is-treaincd doAvn to avoid the famine they 
found no food, beeausc Malwa is a food-importing 
district, being so largely devoted to the poppy ; 
and thousamLs perished from starvation along the 
Ingli road on their return to their own districts. 
This lias occurred in Western India in the cose 
ol* every great famine, ' In the Bengal famine of 
18(16, Mr. Cockerell, the -tifficial commissioner of 
iiKiuiry, reported to Lord Lawrence’s Government 
the case of the poppy cultivators in Sarun, whose 
crop had been destroyed by hail, but who iiever- 
thelcss AA^ero so refused by the opium officials, 
remission of their Small* balances, that their land- 
lords followed the example, and a oonsiderablc 
loss of life and very great suffering Avas the 
result. 

' 5104. Mr. JJ. Demson.] What do you mean by 
paying up tliq balances? — The advances from the 
Goycrmneiit. 

5105. Mr. JZ. Fowler.] Is tire cultivation of the 
poimy still being extended widely in new districts? 
— The cultivation Is being very largely extended 
owing to the fear of competition in China; 
Government has adopted the policy urged by 
Ma*. Wilson in 1860, of producing a largo auan- 
tity of opium and selling it a low rate in oraer to 
save the revenue. The extension of the culti- 
vation in totally new districts in the North 
Western Provinces and Oude has (jailed forth 
serious complaints from some of the high officials 
there who have not been consulted, and who are 
opposed to the extension as interfering with food 
crops and the contentment of the people. 

5106. Is not ihe of the system of ad-< 
vances to keep the ryot in debt to the Goyem- 
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liient and therefore to prevent him from acting as 
a free i^ent ?— Not much more so than if a private 
c^)italist made advances. The evil of the system 
lies in the poverty«and ignorance of the people. 
Both Government and the capitalist would be. 
delighted to get rid of the necessity of making 
advances were it possible. 

5107. If a ryot owing money to the Govern- 
ment wished to cultivate some other crops than 
0]»litm> would any obstacle bo ])laced in the way 
of his doing so? — Practically he would be in- 
fluenced or j)roventcd by the native officials of the 
department. 

5108. Does the Government price jmid to the 
ryot represent his actual pi^fit on the transaction ? 
— Not the whole .of his profit, hecnusc. he is 
allowed to put in light crops when the pojij^y has 
been cut. 

5109. Is it not true that although the kattadar, 
who acts as middle 7 m£^n between tlie (iovorninent 
and the ryot, is nominally chosc?ii by the land- 
lord, yet, as a matter of experience, he is ap- 
pointed by the Government? — Practically, 1 
believe it has been so. 

5110. Is it trim that the tiusincss of tlic katta- 
dar is to undertake tlio oversight of the whole 
katta (or oj)ium section), to make good defalca- 
tions or failure crops arising from .nogled, to 
prevent contraband sales, and to provide toiuints 
who will lake the i)lacc of ahsenteos? — That 
seems to be a fair description of his actual 
duties. 

5111. Is it true that the only comjjcnsation he 
receives is 1 rupee for .every inauiid of opium? 
— I cannot tell that ; he receives Tconsidcniblc 
componsatron from the cultivators. 

6112. Have you over JSeavd of illegal exactions 
levied on the ryots by the kattadars ? — It was 
admitted by the opium officials lieforc the Indigo 
Commission of 1860 that ^uch exactions aic 
common, but they cannot be jircvented. 

5113, I believe some years ago' difficulties 
arose with the opium ryots, which led to Iheir 
receiving better prices for Ihciv crops ? — That was 
in 1858-59. The difficulty was so f^erious that 
the Government called upon the opium agents 
and the deputies for confidential report.-^. As a 
specimen of these rcjjorts, I may ^juotc two 
lines from Mr. A. II. TurnhulJ, siih-dejuity 
opium agent in Cawn[)orc, to the Bcuaros 
opium agent at Ghazeejmre. H(* writes on the 
17th of August 1859.: lK;g to inform you 

tliat the cukivators are deriving larger profits 
at present from grain than from opium; vuin 
statement annexed.’’ The vc.««ult was that the 
price paid by tlie Government was raised from 
3 rupees 4 annas to 3 rupees 8 annas a beegah, 
and subsequently highei. 

6114. Have those prices givou satisfaction 
since that time ? — 1 believe so. 

5115. Has your ‘attention been called* to the 
ease mentionoa by Sir William Muir, in which 
cultivators in the country west of the Jumna, 

an unwilling peasantry,” as he calls tluim, were 
induced to cuTti^tc the drug by the bait of large 
advances, although previously it bad never been 
grown in those districts ? — 1 have heard of such 
oases^ but tlie only similar case that I know of 
occurred on the introduction of the poppy cultir 
vatiou into Oude after annexation, wmen the 
people refused to take the advances. 

6116. Is it true that the public sales of opium 
by the Government have led to an enormous 
amount of gambUng* and to the ruin of many 
0 . 59 . 


mercantile houses? — It is true in one sense ; but 
the Jews and Moguls, wlio chiefly engage in tlie 
trade in Calcutta, arc such large capitalists that 
they can afford to set the losses of one year 
against' the gains of another. The aucliou sales 
in Calcutta have hitherto been one of the great 
, sights of that city, from the excitement, almost 
amounting to tumult, wluch attends them. 

5117. Is it not true that a vast amount of liti- 
jration lias arisen out of ^opium time bargains '! — 
Not reccmlly in .Calcutta. Such bargains are 
generally settled out of court; but 1 believe, that 
that has been the case iii Bombay, but imi to 
such an extent as with colt on and other products. 

.5118. Is there any foundation for tlio state- 
ment made by a Bombay journal, that the trade 
in ojilinn is systematical ly, and, on (M)i\scicntii)us 
grounds, avoided by a grcfuter or less inmiber of 
native gentlemen? — 1 cannot speak for iiative 
gentlemen, Imt it is so with more tljan one ICng- 
lish mendiaut of Caleutlsi, who lias refused to 
touch llie trade. 

5J19. You alluded to the demoralisation ])ro- 
dueed in Bn'rinali ; is it not thq fact, that tlic 
English Government have disconnig(al the use of 
opium among our subjects in India? — tbily in 
Assam, and tliat chiefly fnmi both financial 
r(‘asons. 'I'lu*. cultivation in Assam was IViu', so 
that it was impossible to sell our own opium iIktc. 
On the other hand, the consiimplioTuwas si> uni- 
versal, from the infant Ujovards, that the people 
wqiild not work, and it was found ncc(‘ssary aud 
just to im rease the land revenne .and stop the 
tree cultivation of the pop]iy. Since that lime 
the consumption of opium in Assam lias di- 
minished, a considerable revenue bas been given 
to the opium ilcpartmeiit, ami the land revenue 
has been iargely increased. . 

5120. What is your opinion of the result of 
the consumption of o})ium on the physical and 
moral condition , 4 >r the )»eo]>le?~- With the (txeep- 
tion of certain ereetls and castes, such as tlic more 
wealthy Muhoinedans of Patna, the nobh'S oi 
Hajpootanu, and the »Siklis of the Ihnijab, there 
seems to be no general taste for opium in India. 
WJiere it is largely consumed the effect is debility 
both mentnl and jihysical ; but ou a large scale, 
abuses from the cqiisuiiifition of opium are not 
givat in India, so far as 1 know. 

5121. Mr. yy/rA'//. j • If the excise system with 
regard to ojiiuni were iiitroduc<id into Bengal 
{►lionid, in. your o[>iiiion, tlie administration be 
confided to the Bengal Board of llcvcmue?— jTlic 
Bengal Board of lie venue looks onl y to venue 
considerations ; tlie action of that Board, and of 
the Excise Department, should be modified by 
the opinion of 4hc respectable residents in each 
munieipalily and vilhige. 

5122. Then yon would associate the respect- 
able rcsidimts, ns you term tlieni, in niuiiicipali- 
tios and vilhigcSf >>itli the Boanl of Revenue in 
the administration? — Ye.s *^o far as local con- 
sumption is concerned. 

5123. You have said that the revenue would 
be rendered loss jirecarious if tlie excise sys^tem 
were introduced into Bengal, The returns be- 
fore us seem to show that in Mahva the revenue 
was as precarious as in Bengal : was tliat because 
the couipetitiit^i between the two caused the pro- 
ductiuii to be more, precarious tliaii it woulci be 
if there wore a uniform system in both ? — Quite 
80 ; the Malwa system is so affected by the mono- 
poly in Bengal, tl;at it cannot act freely and 
uniformly. 

QOS 5124. Mr. 
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5124. Mr. lhavhJ] As the coneumption of 
opium is comparatively small in Ihdia^ and is 
almost entirely confined to China, it is only the 
cultivators there, and not t1\e consumers, that 
arc alTeetcd by the revenue raised from it?r- 
Yes. 

5125* There is no loss a sum than about a 
million and a half advanced by Government to 
the cultivators in Bengal^? — Yes.' 

5126. That docs not come back to the Grovern- 
ment till the chests of opium are sold? — No. 

5127. Therefore a sum of a million and a half 
is practically fructifying in the pockets of the 
cultivators during that period? — In the form of 
advances, 

5128. There arc a groat many rejidy to come 
forward, T l)olicvo, wlnnievor advances are offered 
to be made hy the Goveinment, because they 
consider it profitable, do they not? — Yes, when 
the price is ns high jfs it lias been for some time ; 
but when it fidi below 3 rupees 8 annas, then it 
was found diftieult to induee the cultivators to 
come forward ; there is another reason, it takes 
tlirec years to prcj>are llie soil jiropcrly for the 
jioppy. Once prepared, tlie cultivator is com- 
mitted to a long eoni'se of pojipy growth, and is 
unwilling to retire from the cultivation unless he 
lias to receive, year after year, too low a price. 

512!). And that would prevent him eonv.crting 
tlie ground which had once been prepared for the 
poppy into groinid for the eultivatioii of corn ?— 
lie would consider it too good for the vultivalion 
Ajf corn. 

5130. Bui would he not take the chance of one 
year being more profitable than another, and of 
tlie sales proving better? — Tlic sales do not affect 
the cultivator in Bengal ; be receives a fixed 
price from Govermxicnt; ho is affected* only \iy 
the season, by the action of tlie landlord in 
raising the rent, and of his own middleman and 
tlic native underlings of tlic cstablisliincnt. If 
they are iiKxle rate in their demands, bis profit 
is the greater ; if they arc excessive, his profit is 
the less. , 

51.31. Sir fr, Latrmi^Y Is there anything 
debited to the opium revenue for the interest of 
tlie capital lying out in advances? — Nothing, I 
believe, is debited for interest, aud nothing for 
the plant, and nothing for the stock. The o])ium 
liuildlngs in Calcutta have been very costly. 

5132. Nothing is debited, us I understand you, 
for the intevcHt of the capital lying out in 'ad- 
van — Not so far as I am juvaro. 

5133. 1 think you liave already spoken of a 
cess know'll by the name of Kluireli, wliich is 
imposed by the Kattadar in the final adjustment 
of aecoiinta. JA not this irregular cess imposed to 
] ire vent tlic subordinate agents of the vrovern- 
ment from making false returns and false re* 
])orts? — It maybe, but I believe it to be the 
custom of the country. 

5134. Have you hoard of the statement ipadc 
by Mr. Farquharson, an opium agent, that “ The 
money spent in these fees is deducted by the 
Kattadars in their accounts with the individual 
cultivators, and distributed by them amongst the 
district Umlali. The ryot hasKtiothing to uo with 
the matter beyopd submitting to the deduction, 
in his accounts, which lie generally ^oes most 
patiently.*’ And is that a correot statement, so 
far as you know? — I believe that that is correct. 

5135. And, I suppose, occasionally the cus* 
tomary offerings are got by these oflScials, 
^‘frightening the cultivators, by telling them 


cither that their oultiTation is short and they will 
have to be sent to the station, dr tliat the crop 
has been estimated at 6 or 10 seers per beegab, 
when it ought strictly to have4»een put down at 
a much lower rate.*’ Have you any knowledge 
of such proceedings as that?— Such proceedings 
can go only to a certain length, and it ought to 
be said that they are common .to all transactions 
of the kind among a poor and. uneducated people. 
/The difference in Ae case of tihe inon<maly is 
that tlicsc ojipressive officials are confessedly 
undorpaidt and are weighted with the authority 
of the Government. 

5136. Are not the bdst lands used for the 
cultivation of the poppy? — Yes, and the native 
officials .take care that the strength of the highly 
cultivated sliall not be diminished by other 
cxhnustrng crops in tlie same year. 

5137. Is it true that in Quzerat, since the 
pojipy has been introduced, on a large scale, tlie 
people have been starving for bread? — Guzerat 
lias suffered ‘from liigh prices, like every other 
part of tVestern India, during the last eight 
years, but I do not know how far the introduotion 
of the ])(ij)}>y has caused that. Jt has done so in 
Mahva anil in Bchar, that is to say, in Bengal. 

.. 5138. Is it true that in Malwa, while the 
zemlmlara arc amassing fortunes, the people are 
wanting the necessaries of life, and that although 
the country Is extremely fertile, grain has to be 
imiiorted at exorbitant rates? — The import of 
grain is a necessity in Malwa at all times, 

5139. Do you know whether the cultivation of 
the popjiy w as prohibited in Pegu until that pro- 
vince was amiexed?— I believe so; it was pro- 
hibited in Aracan. 

514^). It is grown now in Pegu, I suppose - 
T think not, now that Pegu is oiieof the aivisiona 
of British Biirnmh. 

5MI. I think you said that one objection to 
the monojioly was, that the officials, whose busi- 
ness it was to grow .the poppy for the Govern- 
ment, were not well acquainted with the business. 
Could you exidaiu.why. If tlieir business is to 
grow tlic poppy for the Government, they should 
not understand it as well as people who are em- 
ployed in .;uiy -other business iiiulferatand that 
business?— The covenanted officials of the opium 
department are generally men of considerable 
standirrg in the service, who arc popularly believed 
to be unlit for any other api)ointmeat,biit%vho, hav- 
ing chart’gc of an enormous reyenue, are very highly 
paid. The uneovenanted English ♦ officials do 
really understand the peojile and the cultivation, 
but luive nojinowledgp of commercial conditions 
and oficrations. 

5142, Then the objection as to these people 
not knowing their business is simply a general 
objeelioii, wdiicli applies to all Government oflEi- 
cials, who, 1 presume, arc not suiiposed to be so 
active as officials employed by any private firm 
in any business?— Something more; they have 
neither the knowdedge nor the self-interest of a 
private trader. 

5143. But there is not more objection to Go- 
vernment actiem in this case than there is to any 
Government action; nothing beyond theobjeo- 
tion that a Government official does not genet«lly 
work so hard as a private person ? — And the olasB 
of Government officials in the opium department 
has been, as a rule, inferior to that in the other 
branches of the service. The same thing used 
to be true of the salt manufacture, y^en it 
existed in Bengal. 

5144. Did 
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.6144, DM I rightly understand you, that somo 
of the leading English firms declined to deal in 
opiuin^ on account of the gambling and specu- 
lative nature of# the business, or was that on 
account of the evils which they thought arose 
from it ? — In Calcutta, with porLips one excep- 
tion, the trade is entirely in the hands of Arme- 
nians, Jews, and other Asiatics. The English 
firms which have had to do with the opium trade 
are chiefly concerned in the Bhij)ping part (.)f it, 
not' in the gambling. 

6145. I wish to know whether you can tell us 
the motive which led certain firms, as. you say, 
to decline engaging in the -trade; was it because 
tliey thought it an immoral trade, or because 
tlicy thought it one not desirable on other 
grounds to engage in ; or jicrliaps you are not 
aware of their motives? — I am. aware of tlic 
motives in two cases, and in both those cases 
the reason w^as the moral one. 

6146. They thought that the drug w^as inju- 
rious? — Yes; and that the whole mode of its 
introduction into China, and thtj ware which 
were the conserjiiciicc of thal, were disgraceful 
to the British Government. 

5147. ChnirmanJ] AVas that their avowed mo- 
tive ? — Their motive for giving up. 

6148. Mr. i#. Denison,'] Ts tlicvc any objec- 
tion to give the name of the firm? — I could give 
it privately. 

5149. Sir ir, Lawson,] I think yoti said that 
the whole excise system was most unpopular 
among flic natives ? — Excessively so. The 
spread of drunkenness among the moi<t weallhy 
and the lowest parts of the populati<»n, hns, even 
in my time, been most marked. A gonj illus- 
tration of that is the oltl Panisl^ fc^cttlfinent of 
Scriimporc, Under the Danca the maximum 
number of shops for tlursalc of liquors and drugs 
was four. Under the Britisli alikari system tiia 
number twoycars^ngo was .14, and it is |)rol)iihly 
larger now. The* result is that natives. e.s|iccially 
domestic servants, may be seen reeding in the 
streets; crime has very larg<dy ijicrca.'^c<l, and 
the mortality of the richer class c»f natives h.as 
become a byword, even among tliems<dvos, 

6150. To what portions of India du your re- 
marks priiieipally apply ? — Bengal exclusively, 
and the North el^l.ern Provinces. 

516J. I will just read you a couple of sciit- 
enoesfrom a petition pfcsenlcd by the Madras 
Native Association some years ago, and 1 wdll 
ask you whether you tliiiik tlie. statoments very 
much exaggerated, or wdietlicr they liavc any 
foundation in truth. After desciihing the system 
on which the reventie is. raised from the sale of 
these spirituous didnks, they say , “ And as the 
sale price is extremely low, the quantity con- 
&uinea,aud the number of consumer.^ are immense. 
Drunkenness, wdth all its miseries, is ^'onse- 
quently common tliroughont the land; and its 
baneful effects are a full counterpuiHC for wliat - 
ever real or imaginary benefits have been derived 
by the lower orders of India from Jier connection 
with Great Britain.” Do you thlpk that a gross 
exaggeration ? ^ As if matter of fact, it is an 
exaggeration. As a matter of opinion, it repre- 
aenta the popular native idea on the subject. 
The proverb among the Bengalee^ is, tlmt the 
Government makes a man drunk for a 
pice, a pice being less than a tarthin^. Certainly 
«t our ah^ri shops, which are identified with the 
Oovernment as mu^ as the schools are identified 
OM. 


with it, a man may got drunk for an anna or 
three halfpence. 

5152. Chairman.] Does this association of the 
British Government wdtb drunkenness in the 
raiiwls of the natives arise from the circumstancca 
of drunkennoHH or excessive drinking having 
betm so common among tbe Europeans in India? 
-^I do not think that drinking has been in my 
time excessive among the Eur<>pcnnH in India. 

5153. Do you know whctlier in the usual 
dramas llint are cxhibitcMl amongst ibe natives, 
and to tbo natives, and by the natives, the 
drunken European is generally a stock chnrac- 
ter ?—Sii(;li a character is common, both in llie 
dramas and in the fignn*s, llic large clay figures 
wliich arc exhibited at idolatrous festivals ; but 
it is well nmlerstood tliat those ivjnrseni </ijr 
soldiers and sailors, and of la.t/C, the class t»f rail- 
way mechanics who have been iuti*pdm*,C(l into 
tlic country. 

5154. Sir C, IVintflidd,] But in the j>ainling.s 
on the walls of imllvc houses in P])])er India, 
officers drinking area cominow reprcscntalion, are 
they no! ? — But th(‘y are not vopresented as 
totally drunk ; thciy are simply ropresenlod as 
sitting at table. 

5155. Chaiman,] In the driimas is It iho 
soldier nr the oilieer lliat is genenilly ic^prc- 
sentod as dnink 'I — In lb ngal the loafer, 
as ho is ealh‘d, has created such terror among 
the timid rural jmpiihition. that that I beli(‘V(* has 
given rise to the JVetqueiu'y with wdiitb smli 
scenes an* represented. 

5150. Sir \V, Lawson,] Yon think tlial Iiigl»er 
dutiesjij)on tliC.-i^ spirituous drinks, eamljig aii 
Uierease of the p)‘ioe, would be jK)]Hdai* among 
the native jKq)ulatioii ? — So^p(*jnilar iliat the 
native ncws]mp(*rs frequently urge an increase ot* 
the duty. In a country like*, India, which is 
abstejuions by creed and hy (diinalc, it M*eln^ to 
ibe intelligent native monstrous that the English 
Government sliouhl inlrodiu’c a. system for pro- 
moting the sale t»r intoxicating liquors and drugs, 
w’hieh it is so desirous to anodily jukI elnwd; i]i its 
OAvii eomitry. 

5157. With rcfereuco to that answer, in what 
W'uy do you refer to (lie (b*voinmeiit Iinving 
tried to clie<!k the eon sum] 4 ion of spirits in iis 
own country? — f allude (o the diseussioiis in 
Parliaiiient and in tlic English press, 

.5158. Blit y<ni arc aware (hat Jie discussions 
in Burli'amentdo not tdways end in action on the 
part of the Goverimient ? — The del.Mitcs aiv read 
in India. 

5159. I understand yon that it is tlie duty ol 
the excise officials in I cilia to raise as large a 
revenue as they can iVom the sale id* tlicse 
intoxicating ilrinks. and .that they are considered 
exeellenl" and good olliecrs if they bring in a 
large amount, and if tiiey do not they are looked 
upon with w»me disfavour ? — Every annual rejiort 
of the Bengal Board (»f lievennc ]»ro\es that. 

6160. Every cflort, then, is made to imlnee 
the consumption of drink among the natives? — 
To this extent; recently for liotii moral and 
revcniip reasons a- lu w system ot‘ e>x<'iso has 
been iiitrddueod, called tlic Sadder distillery 
system. According to that no licensed native 
may, us hitherto, manniaeturc llqiior^wherever he 
•please®, bi|t he must do it in a few central distil- 
leries which are strictly siqiervised by the excise 
officers. Tlie eftcct of this, especially among the 
wild tribes of Bengal and (kmU’al India, has 
undoubtedly been to check the consumption of 
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liquor, and that to such an extent that the Go- 
vernment of India relaxed their rules in order to 
allovi the Ghonds and others to brew the sort of 
beer which is j)reparcd from the mowah tree or 
plant. I3ut the liecnaing system is the principal 
cause of the evil now. 

5101. Do you think that if the natives, and 
even these people who consume so much of4hcsc 
drinks were allowed any option as to the cstah- 
lishment of these places for the sale of the drinks 
among them, they would wish to have them, or 
that they would prefer to prevent their being set 
down amongst them as far as^ you know their 
opinhui ? — Ninety-nine, men out of a- hundred 
would prevent their establishment. 

5162. And you state positively that these 
places are entirely forced upon them by the 
Government? — ily the officials of the excise 
department acting under tlie local boards of 
revenue. 

51(l.‘l. Do you think that the efforts of the 
Govenimerit to extend the sale of these drinks 
have produced as ^ great evils in India as they 
have among our own jiojiulation ; that the misery 
and wretchedness are as great there as here? — 
Greater in this sense, that natives of India arc 
habitually abstemious, and natives of northern 
climates have a certain natural craving for 
stfinnlants. 

5164. S\r James Jh^lphtnstonf!,^ You arc aware 
that there is a large amount of opium smuggling 
in India? — In Bengal. 

5165. Does it exist in other parts of the 
country ? — It used to be so very ))ud through the 
Portuguese territory that the Malwa monopoly 
was nbolislied chiof)y for that reason, and the. 
excise system introduced. 

516(1*^ That has ceased since ihose regulations . 
were [Hit in force? — It has very largely ceased. 

1 cannot say how far. 

5167. Now, the export of oinmn surreptitiously 
from Damaun is at an end ? — Pra<!tlcally 1 be- 
lieve so. 

5 1 6ft,. But there is still a (juantity of m/tum 
smuggled out of Malwa, is there not?— I was 
told nol. 

5169. Tfv there any INIalwa opium smuggled 
down into Bengal? — I tliink not; but the rail- 
way system has giveut great facilities to the 
Finuggiing of oiiiuin in small quantities so that 

trade is. busily carried on in the Calcutta 
Bazaar by Asiatics who send up agcilts to the 

oi) iqtu districts to purchase the surplus crude 

oj) ium wliich the cultivators keep back from the 
officials. 

5170. Then, too, the form in w’hich the opium 
is packed, the ball system, makes it particularly 
easy to carry on the ojicration of smuggling, 
does it not? — Opium is made into balls only in 
the factory. The form in which it is smuggled 
is the crude form, and it may assuiUQ all sliapcs ; 
pracii(?ally it looks like unformed pitch. It is 
generally wrapped in the waistbands and clothing 
of the native smugglers who come down as third- 
class passengers from Bcliar, and occasionally 
when they have a large venture they iise boats 
covered with onions, as I said before. 

5171. You are aware, perhaps, that there is a 
verjr large excess of ojiiuni which ^oes on to 
Cliiiia beyond what is accounted fof in the Go- 
vernment sales ? — Yes, I w^as aware of that. 

5172. That is supposed to be so in the, Straits, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

5173. Taking the amount of opium to be in 


round numbers about 90,000 chests, would you 
be surprised if you heai*d that there were 10,000 
chests that nassed through the Straits that were 
unaceountca for ?— 1 should tliink that the quan* 
tity was less. 

5174. The amount which arrives in Ohina is 
very considerably over the amount that passes 
, through the Government hands? — Yes. 

5175. Can you state what is the acreage of 
land under opium cultivation in Bengal and in 
Malwa? — Uj) to five years ago the maximum 
acreage, as fixed by the Bengal Government for 
"both Bcliar and Benares, was 750,000 beegahs. 

5176. And in Malwa what is the extent?— I 
do not know. 

5177. Giizerat is growing a good deal of opium 
now, is it not ? — A good deal, 

' 5178. But then the opium is always grown 
upon dry land, is it not? — In Bengal it is so. 

5179. And also in Malwa? — 1 have heard so. 

5180. Ami they are obliged to bring It to a 
very high state of cultiyatlon before it will pro- 
duce .opium ?— It takes three years to bring it to 
the proper stale. 

5181. Bui if!..it was subject to the ordinary 
rotation of cropping of lyich land, it would not 
receive that manure. 1 fancy, would it? — The 
ryof^ could not affortl to give it such high culti- 
vation. 

5182. And therefore the amount of the low- 
class grain which it would grow if it was notjmt 
through that high system of cultivation would 
not be very appreciable as an adjunct to the 
food-growing capacity of ilie country in relation 
to the enormous population ? — Not at once, but 
ultimately it would be so. For instance, if* 
Mahya had grown its own food during the late 
famine in llajpootanU, instead of importing it, 
thousands of lives would have been saved. 

5183. But to have enabled Malwa to do that, 
it must have been under a totally difierent 
system of cultivation from that which it is prac- 
ticable to carry out there ; there is not water in 
Malwa to produce grain, is there, for the in- 
habitants? — Malwa has a very fair share of the 
])eriodieal rains, compared with the desert parts 
of Ilajpootaiia. 

5184. Mr. JJottrke,"] Did not such corn crops 
as there were fail in Malwa that year? — I think 
not. allogetlier. 

5185. Sir J, Hlphinstune,’] Is it not the case 
that the land is of that dry description in Malwa, 
that if it was not ajiplied to tlie high class culti- 
vation of opium the resources of the country 
would not only suffer very materially, but the 
land would not produce the iPood for the inhabi- 
tants which they are enabled to purchase from 
adopting the high-class cultivation? — I think 
that if Um poppy wore removed, tlie land would 
be as favourable for the growth of grain as other 
portions of the country. 

5186. With regard to Pegu, there never was 
any opium grown there, was there ? — Not under 
the native government. • 

5187. Bui the climate of Pegu is not a climate 
that ;you can^row opium in with any advantage ? 
— It is much too moist.* The opium consumed 
there is Bengal opium imported by the abkari 
departmcnl, and, as 1 said before, originally, at 
least, it was forced upqn the people, but now it 
is ver^ popular among the Indo-Chinese and the 
inhabitants of the ports. 

5188. What do you mean by forced on the 
people were they obliged to take it? — I have 

quoted 
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quoted from Sh* Arthur Phayte and Mr. 
wieeler official HtatemenU, showing how' the 
Bengalee underlines of' the department have 
given away cakes of opium in order to create a 
taste for the drug ; that was in Aracan. 

6189. If the opmm trade wajS thrown open, and 
the Government were to divest ihcnisclves eh- 
tirelv of the reponsibility of growing opiinn, there 
would be no difficulty, would there, in obtaining 
the necessary advances for the cultivation in -the 
same way as with indigo and f?ugr.r?— I should 
fancy there w'ould be no difficulty. The nuhiber 
of private capitalists who have no HcruplcH' as to 
trade would probably be so large that self inte - 
rest would induce them to enler into ii. 

5190. So that in point of fact the trade would 
go on probaVdy more extensively under another 
name? — It should not go on more extensively, 
because we assume that the Government wotihl 
restrict the cultivation, especially in the time of 
transition from the one system to the other, 
to certain districts. 

5191. But on what ground of political economy, 
would the Govbrmnout be justified in restricting 
a profitable cultivation ?— It would l)c a cultiva- 
tion entirely w’ith a vie>v to nianufacturc ; niuL 
the Government would restrict it on the saiiic 
grounds as those, on which they impe^sc a very 
nigh duty on the manufacture of liijuor-grounds 
of public advantage, and also (»f finance. 

5192. But if they threw the trade open, they 
would levy their duties for fiscal purposes, but 
they could not, in conformity with the laws’ of 
political economy, restrict the peojile from grow- 
ing opium if they chose, could they ?—At ili'sK 
in passing from their own system to the exeise 
system, say, in one district, it \votild be necessary 
for them to do so, but ultimately the trade avouM 
adapt itself like all other trades, and up'to a [loint 
Government interference would not l)c necc^sury. 

6193. There is no lack of demand in Chinu, i.- 
there? — If anything, the demand seems to bo 
slaokoniiig. 

5194. HJhairifiian.^ Do wc rigbtlj iimicr?<tand 
you to say that the Government is to rosti n t the 
extent or the area of cultivation iinilcr the oxtdf-c 
systemi or that the area of cultivation within cer- 
tain provinces is to be unlimited? — At in 

order not to affect the large revenue from tlui 
Bengal monopoly, it imuld l)c ne<;esH;iry to intio- 
duoe the excise system into only a small area, 
fiom wbicli the Government would retire ; and 
there, until the Government had cntii cly retired 
from the monopoly, it would be necessary to re- 
strict the area; but Governlnent liaving retired, 
the law of supply and demand w<»uhl probably so 
operate that the trade might be left 1o itself. 

5195 As a permanent system, you would not 
propose that the Goveniinent should rcstri(;t the 
area of cultlvatioit, eVcii if tliey kept it within 
certain provinces ? — Not up to a point, 

5196. Supposing the excise system were intro- 
duced, would not the self-interest of the traders, 
cultivators, and merchants, if the Inisiness was 
profitable, lead them to a very considerable, and 
even rash, extension i)f the cultivation?— At 
first, it would be necessary to restrict the area of 
cultivation until the excise system was fully in- 
troduced. Then any sudden exjiansion, dictated 
by self-interest, would be checked by the results 
of sUch rashness. Ultimately, if it were found 
that the trade was enormously increased, it would 
be the duty Cf tlie paternal Government of a 
country to which the laws of political economy do 
0 ^. 


not apply, to check the cultivation for the public 
interest. 

5197. Sir •/. ElphimtonaJ] But if it was in- 
creased unduly, It would bring dinvti the price 
npturttlly in' the China inarlcet? — As between 
the (iovc3rnment official and the trader the trader 
knows his own business best, ami the risk would 
bo loss under him than under Government. 

5198. But in a culiivation which rc(|uires throe 
years to bring it, to nuiturlty the pros])cct of a 
high market, ill China might lead the oultivalov 
to a very largo expansion t»f the hind prepared 
for growing o))ium, and, in the event of that ex- 
pansion producing low' prices, would it not have 
a tendency to throV a veiy large. poi*t ion of that 
land out of cultivation, and to pr(>dii(‘o a re- 
bound ? — Tlyit would be the tendency ; but it is 
so with cotton HOW'. 

5199. Ves; but cotton du(‘s not ]>ay a large 
excise duty, (•oiisefj neatly, throwing a Rurge 
amount of’your o]>iiim hinds, highly prepared ibr 
the purpose, out of cultivation, winrhl im)st seri- 
ously affect the public revenue, would it not?— 
Ill the long run it would not do so, because the 
private trader is affected by self-interest to an 
extent whieli is not felt by the (b vernment 
ofllcialri. 

.0200. Bill nt the outset it might produce very 
greifl’ coiiimercial convulsions and damage to the 
rovciuie, might it not? -Not I1‘ the transition 
from the om^ system to the other were made 
gradually and experiim ntally. No such convul- 
sion w'as produced when the monopoly w as abol- 
ished in Si fiUvn. ’ 

5201. But in Slalwa the cullhatiori is slrietly 
under the supervision of tlio (loverninenf, is it 
not? — Nh»t at all in tlic same sen^c in w'hieli it is 
in Bengal. 

5202. Then the amount of hind which is 
oiipahh* of this cultivation more restricted than 
it IK in Bengal ? — Yes, if you look at Mahva 

E icr, hut not so it’ you Inke the state? of 
^^pootaiia as w ell as tln»se of Central India into 
aeeoimt. 

- .5203. ^\"ith roganl liriuor, what is the 
amount (»f duty on arracl: in Bengal ?-—J Jiave 
failed to find that at j>rescnt. 

5204. Are there any priM^antion.s urrcd in the 
distillery to purify tlie spirit and to exjiel the 
jMU'ioiioli.s elements which exist iii Iiiflian licjiior? 
— Breenul ions very siniilar to those adoj>tcd in 
this country, since the inlroduetlon of the Sudder 
distil lory sysfeiu. * ^ 

520.5. The Sinlder distillery is the large still? — ' 
'l.'wo or three large stills in a county. 

5206. Tlio whole of the spirits an* now' distilled 
there 

5207. And docs the processor rectification go 
on there?— I have personally (uily observi'd the 
spirits being tested as to proof, but not 'as t 
purity. In the Central Broviiices in 186H, the 
still bead duly of country sjiirits was 1 *■. fi r/, a 
gallon on li(|Uor, not stronger than 7(t below 
London proof; 3.v. 6 d. up to 40 below j»roof, and 
5 s, above that. 

52t)8. Soithat those in point of tact are tlm 
dnticfi? — The duties on country sjilrits in the 
Central Provinces ; they may be higher in other 
.provinces. • 

5209. That* spirit is very Jaigely a.dultcrated, » 
i» it not, before it is brduglit into use ? — By the 
retail dealer. 

5210. Is there any law or police regulation 
which takes cognisance of adulteration? — None ; 
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the public of Indie ha^e long asked for a law to 
prevent the free sale of poisonp, and that ought 
to include tlie adulteration of liquor. 

d211. 'You are awiirc, I 8iippose,.^at the dele- 
tcirious effect® of Indian liquor arc very much 
from the ndulterativc Kubstauccrt that are intro* 
duccd int(j it? — That was until the Sudder 
distillery Rysteni wa« established. It is so now, 
so 'far as 1 know^ only in tlie large jn'esideiiey 
towns, where rejected Knglisl) liquors are 
largely bought and drugged for the consump- 
tion both of natives amj the lower class of 
Europeans. " . 

o212. Most of the dysentery in its wwst f(»rm 
and other diseases of that (tojicrijUiou arc pro- 
ducefl,jare they not, hy tlie consumption of <lele* 
tcrious liquors? — In the ca.-c ot‘the lower class <»f 
Europeans, cert ain I y . 

I'he liquor 'eontaining poisons which, 
were a«l<led to it hy tlie adulterator ? — Quite so; 
in^)rder Jo create thirst. 

r)214.. The!* manufacture of arrack existed In 
India, did it not, when we first became ac- 
quainted Avith\hc <*(nintry? — It did; but tlie eon- 
siun]»ti<nj must have l/een trilling, so far we 
know. 

AVe have it in evidence, that the con- 
snmjjtiqri on the coasts* of (jiii(!yut, Kiittawar, and 
the Concan, and all those districts anumg the 
seafaring jiopulatiim, has alw^iys been consider- 
able? — They are but small eonlin unities compared 
'wiib the millions of TliiKliis and iMahouictans, 
who believe thetuHclves to lie forbidden the indul- 
gence liy their s;u?red books ami by the eiisti»hiof 
the eouiitry. 

o2ir>. The liquor, I siqqiose, is pro<!need 
cither from the toddy, tlie juice of the date, or 
from tlie palmyra, or from tlic sugar cane, is it 
not? — From those, and from <'< riiiin jinigh* plants 
or fruits, such as tlie iiunvah, wliich predures a 
weak kind of spirit, miicli indulged in hy the 
ilill trilics, ^ 

/3217. Is it a deleterious spirit wdicn partaken 
of to'exeess? — When iiurtaKOn of to excess, it 
lends to violence. 

o2]S. Then the methylitie clement predomi- 
nates ]m)bably init? — I believe ho. 

.0219. I’be oilier jadsonous element whieli acts 
ujj(»n the Ijow’cls is more present in tbe liquor 
distilled fronrthc jjalni and the sugai-eane, i® it 
not ? — 80 1 believe. 

5^220. Now, siqipoHing thatihe mamifacture of 
liquor tvas entirely [>ut a stop to in the Jleogai 
Frcsideney (with which you are best ac((uamted), 
would tbe eonimercial value td'tlie jiroduels from 
Avbieh it is made be very much det<»ri<;>rated ; 
would tliey m)t l»ave ibe maiuifaeturc of sugar to 
fall back u[Km ? — The deteriorarmn in value 
wouldbe to a very slight extent : the eousumptiim 
of sugar hap ol’ late beefune so eomparatnely 
large, that it lias lunv to be imported inf<» India, 
especially into such ]>roAdnces as lionibay. 

.7221. And 1 believe a \>ory large jiurliou of 
the, produeii of sugar from the IMaurithis is im- 
jiorted into Eombay, is it fu>t f — I believe so. 

S222. So that it wunild not 'be ruin or distress 
to any trade if the manufacture of spirit® wm 
either abolished or \evy materially restricted ? — 
♦So iar from that, At^ithin my own khowledgc the 
'large export of, Bengal .rum to Australia has 
entirely ceased, because it is found more inrofit- 
ablc to sell the sugar in its natural state. 

.722.3. Mr. Ilennon.] You were saying that 
it would be popular with the natives that the 


duty on spirits should be increased? — 1 believe 
so. * V 

. 5224. AYouId it be equally popular to inorsM 
tlic duty on home-made ^jints as well as on im- 
ported spirits ? — It would be unfair to increase 
the duly on all imported spirits', because that was 
doubles! by Lord Canning in 1850| and rite eou- 
sumption is ho generally oenfined to Eurofteaus, 
that it would amount to ,a epeciai and severe tax 
u])«n them. 

522.). I' hen the proposition that you say would 
be so favourable to the natives would be to in- 
crease tlie duty ujion the home-made spirits ?— 
Yes. 

5220. With regard to opium ; if the culture of 
Patna or Bengal opium were placed on the awne 
footing as that of Mahva, would it tend to,, in- 
crease the consumption of the Bengal opium, and 
^to decrease that of Malwa? — I should sa^, to 
decrease the Bengal oiiium ; at least that i» the 
belief oi‘ all in Bombay wdio have studied the 
question ; but it is iriipoewble to say. 

5227. 1 underHtood you to say that there was 
a great deal of opium smuggled, and that to 
avoid its beiiig dcteeljcd tlie bout loads were 
covered witli onions; afterwards you told us that 
a great d(?al was. smuggled in the eJothes of peojile 
coming down by third-class conveyance, and so 
forth; would not the smell be easily detected in 
the latter case? — No one would believe that 
who hatl seen a third-class carriage in Bengal 
for nine months of the year; there are other 
smells sufficient to chock the pungency of the 
opium. 

.722K, ,/. 2/. S/tiif/i.] AViis there any abkari 

tax under the Native Government? — Certainly ; 
under the Mussulman Government, so far as I 
liavo read, the tax on drugs was farmed out to 
eontcaetJ)rs, but the consumption was very small, 
exeej)t. in the later years of Akbar’s adminis- 
tration. 

5229. Tliey made^it a source of revenue? — 
The Empevvr for the lime being did so, and his 
vuriouf? Lieutenant. Governors. * # 

523(1. AVas his the only Government that 
e.-itabiished an abkari? — I am not aware erf any 
of the old Hindoo Govenmienls having done so. 
I have never read that they "did. It is most 
unlikely, con.sidering that the laws of Manu 
(‘crtainiy ibrbid all liindiis of i*cm>octabIo castes 
io touch intoxicating liquor; and the Braiimins 
liavc continually taught tlie same. 

5231. NevertheleKH, they do consume thorn to 
a very large extent?— The wild "tribes and lower 
castes do to a large extent, and those wffio have 
eoinc more into contact witli Eumpeans, as 
Her van Is and cnijdoyes. 

5232. 1 «ce tliat in 1870-71 tlie abkari pvo- 
tince'd ahogether to the Government 2,300,000/.? 
— I have an oiKcial return, slvowing the growth 
of tlio abkari revenue in all India from 1861-62, 
wliieli is the year wdicn Lord Canaiiig^S and 
Mr. AVil^^on's new tariii‘ ariangemonts first be|;an 
to tell, u]) tt> the year 1868-69. It has risen 
from 1,786,W8/. to 2,360,000/. 

5233. Now would you propose ta abolish the 
abkari altogether ?— On tlie contisary ; if a mobh 
more heavy rate were laid upon all oouatry- 
made Rurits, and tbe licensu^ ^stem were 
check(?a by the vast majority of the pe^le who 
are opimed to the consumption of 8]plts» no 
doubt the consumption Would fall off; but prao- 
tically the revenue would be the sAme, from the 
increased rates of duty. Tbe argiUBient tkot an 
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ixudr^asod excise revenue is always a sigu of the 
growing prosperity of a people utterly fails 
when applied to a population liko that of India, 
which, as I have said before, is abstemious by 
creed and by climate. 

6234. Then you think that "raising the duty 
would have little eficct upon the cfonsuinption of 
spirits?-— Raising the duty would, 1 should 
guess, as much restrict the consumption as It 
made up for the loss of revenue, mo ^thal: the 
revenue would practically remain as it is. 

5235. Have you any .groiinds for that expec- 
tation ? — Merely residence, experionoc of native 
society, and watching the annual i)rogress of the 
revenue and of the dejiartufent. 

5233. “Supposing it should yor}* serioucfly aftcot 
the revenue, w^hat do you propose to substitute 
for iV that revenue being necessary to the Go- 
vemmontf-rrl would substitute a tobacco iiix, 
which, in the form of a duty exacted from licensed 
manufactories, might be levied by tjlic iiresent. 
excise department witliout any serious increase 
of expenditure. 

5237. Do you think that a tax on tobacco 
would be considered mipi-cssive ])y the Indians? 
~1 think it would. 1 think that tlie tendency 
of any increase of taxation slnudd not he in the 
direction of the mass of tlic j>coj)le, for poliiic.'i! as 
well as financial reasons, but in the direction <d‘ 
causiujg the richer tmd trading clashes to contri- 
bute their full share. 

5238. Your reason for suggesting that tax on 
tobacco IB that it woidd exteiid to all and not fall 
particularly on the lower classes V — If you a.-suine- 
that die excise rovemie w’ould fall off hccausc the 
high duty would check consumption, whlcli I do 
not believe,,, then it would not be so objectionuhh 
to supply the loss of revenue by a tobacco tax ; 
but absolutely it would be better to ruisc in- 
CTcased taxation from any class of the i.*eop]H 
rather tlian from llie mass of the jKi<>i>le who 
at present pay the greater proportion <jf ilu: 
taxation. 

5239. Did I rigbfJy understand you to advo- 
cate tlie abolition of the growth of opium ?— 'J'iiat 
would be impossible and unfaij*. 1 mercl\ advo- 
cate itc. reatnetion. 

5240* What you simply want is, lhai the same 
course slioidd be pursuefl in Ihmgal^as is no.w 
pursued in Malwa? — Yes, nothing more. 

5241. JVlr. Lj/dnltim,] You say iljai the great 
mass of the population at pi esent ])a 3 s the greater 
part of the taxation? — I think so. . 

5242. In what way^ exeejit by means of the 
salt tax can that be shown to be the case ( — That 
brings iq) the question of the land reve nue; how 
much of that is rent, and how lnu^•lii^ taxation, 
or is all of it rent or is all of it taxation. 

6243. You allude to tluii solely? — To that 
chiefly. They also pay a very cc'usidcrable pro- 
portion of the customs duties. .The dlfirreuce 
between a poor man and a rich man in India a- 
» taxpayer is excessivery trifling, Tliey eat alike, 
they dresfl almost alike ; the eojisiiinption, in Tact, 
is very much the same ; so lliul the possessor of 
enormous wealth practically, at Ihi;? moment,^ 
unless through direct taxatjoii, siicli . as rueome* 
tax, pays as little to the Government us almost 
the meanest of his servants. 

5244. On what articles dp llie poorest of the 
population pay customs duties ?— On their cloth, 
flo far as it is Manchester cloth, their salt, and 
, l^eir ^infc, of which they certainly consume 
more than the respectable classes. 

0.59. 


5245. Do not the poorest classes wear home- 
spun clothes exclusively? — The !)roportk>ii has 
been often discussed. I believe tnc truth to be 
that the very poorest classes do wear home-spun 
cloth ; but the mass of the respectable class of 
agriculturists have their lioKday suit of English 
cloth and their ordinary labouring suit which 
they use m the fields, dJ‘ liome-spuu cloth. Prac- 
tically, in the large cititjs and along the lines of 
railway, nothing but Euglisb chuli is used. 

524(i. You admit, 1 snpithse, that your stJite- 
ineiit with regard to the poorer classes bearing tliis 
amount of taxation is contradicted by high 
authorities? — It is a mat ler of calculation. As 
one who hag lived many years in Bengal and 
j)ajd taxes, I have always felt that personally, 
until the income (ax was imposed, 1 paid h.'se 
to the Government than my servants, except in 
the craiguinpiiou of imported English arti<des. 

5247. You consider that the argiiineiit in 
fiivour of a sail tax thnl it i.s a good lax, because 
ill no- other way can you reach the mass of the 
people, is an unsound one? — The richer people 
<Io not pay taxes proportionately to the muss of 
the hiwer (!lasses. 

52i)S. We were tnld ];y oiu witness that the 
grout ]u*oi)ortion of jieople paid no taxes, otlier 
than tfiO salt, tux; tliui Is ' mu your view? — 
They jmy customs, cxeisi*, and sail in the s;iinc 
projiortion as the iTdwr natives,* 

5249. In regard to i airing ll»e duty on suirits, 
of (‘ourse there" must be a p(»iut where the 
inercascil duty would cheek consumption ; whore 
would, that point be, in your opiinon? — 1 have 
not had ex]K*rience enough to say. 

5250. lioughly, could you say? — lloiigldv, 1 
bIiouM say llial <l«.mble tlie ‘prcsciil duty woidd 
be [.opular, and would not h'a^l to smuggling, 
because the population is oiioiur ride, and ui*l, as 
in tliis coimtry, against us in sueli -u matter as 
that. 

52.; I, Do you exjieet a cleert^ascd exjiorl of 
opiKiu under an excise system ? — That would 
depend upon (.’hina. The advantage of that 
sy.steui would hr, that it would re.'^jjoiid most 
accurately to tin* deimuid in (liina; so that the 
Govornmeiit would be aide to calenlatc ujioii a 
fixed or alnuKst fixed income Iroiu (*]»iiun, in a 
way wliicb it lauinot ilo at pi'csenl. 

52.;2. Bui If (’hina a.ske(l for moreainder that 
system .riie would gtU more ? ■— Yes. 

5253. Call you point out what difleroiice, 
morally, there would ]>e l.ictueen tlu.M vvo&vslenis, 
-the monojK)l> sy.s1eiJi and llu‘ excise system, which 
rcsultc.'l in the .saim* amount of pn.>ductlon of 
a noxious plant, assuming il t<; be noxious?-— 
M(n::tlly, tbe resj.oiisibility lies ujioii Gmcrii- 
ivieut, ns (ioternnuml, at luosent ; that is to 
sjiy, upon tills country. By tlie excise hystem 
it rests entirely on tbe individuals who may 
ciigag(‘ in tlie trade, amrGovernnunt is put in 
its jn-jjper position ol' exacting the highest j»os- 
hiblc duly fr» lu wliat is admitted to be a iioxhius 
j n oduet ion. 

5254. Asbuinlng.it to be a noxious jiroduction, 
Buredy,' in a couniry like India, where >ou say 
the laws of political ecoiioniv are not strlelly 

'applicable, but the Government is of a highly 
jmternal yliarneter, it is tlie duty of the Govern- 
ment to prohibit tbe growtii of the drug alto- 
gether ? — 1 thiiik not. In the first place, that 
would be imjKiysiblc. Wo are a IW white 
ofliciald governing million:} of people. In the 
second place, it woidd be unfair, for you are 
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arguing from the abuse of what Is in itself not 
omy innocent, but advantageous, medicmally. 

5255. To return to the two gystems, I do not 
see rnysclf wlm^lifference there can be between 
a Gon ernment moEiftl>oly which produces so many 
chests of opium j^er annum, and an excise system 
set on foot by the,Govcrnment itself, which will 
produce probably a great deal more ; da not you 
imagine that Government is equally reejKmsible 
in a country like India under either of tliose sys* 
terns ! — 1 think not ; ^he jiosition of the Govern- 
ment is utterly cliftbreiit in the two cii€cs. In 
the jiresent case, not only in the eyes of tlie 
natives, but as a matter of fact, the Government 
is the jiojipy grower, the poppy manufacturer, 
and the opium seller at the auction. In the 
other case it would say, We shall interfere with 
the growth of the poppy no more tlian with the 
growtli of tobacco ; alter n time, iliat is ; but we 
sliall lake care that if people will grow the 
pojipy, and manufacture opium from it, they* 
shall 2 )ay the very highest duty we can exact 
without causing smuggling.'’ 1 think* that the 
Jiosition is a very diftbreut one in the two cases. 
It certainly is considered so by tlie natives, and 
would be so considered, I think, by most men in 
this country. 

^^5256, Do' you regard (»jiium as to the same 
extent a necessary of life as spirits are in Kng- 
land? — Jsot for India, t* do not • think that 
ojnum is jiojmlar with large classes of jicojde in 
India; there is good proof of that. Tlie. system 
which prevails in the runjaub is an acreage tax ; 
the cultivation is free ; no one checks it, no 
supervises it, but tlic cultivator pays to the land 
revenue some. 3 or 4 rujjees an acre more than 
he would jaiy were the laud given iijj to ibod 
crops. Tlui result is, that the consumjition of 
ojuiiiiMhoiigh, considerable among certain classes 
of the Siklii^ and iVIahometans, liats not on tlie 
whole demoralisocl the jiopnlation of tlie Pnn- 
jiiub, 

5257. You said, sj)(?akii)g of the evils of the 
m<7tio]K»ly system, that the Government nmm>poIy 
Is as bad in India as a siiyilar «y.slem would he in 
England, jiarrndy, the Cliaiurellor of the Ex- 
chequer making the sale <»f spirits and beer a 
Government monopoly; but sujiposing tliat the 
result tlie cslablisliment of *su<di a system in 
Kiiglainl w'<»iild be to dlminlsli tin? consiimjition 
ofsjfirits and beer )jy one-half, would you have 
any objection to it on moral grounds? — No; but 
the ca.v^s are .not jiarallcl. The Government in 
India exjiorts itsTipiuin to China, and washes its 
hands of tlie responsibility there. In this case 
tlie (rovernment wdshes to save its own subjects- 
from demoralisation. 

525S. You make a clear distinction between 
demoralising Ibrclgncrw, and demoralising our 
own siilijcc.ts? — The Government of India docs. 
The Government. 4»f India lias always, far as 
the publiclvnow, taken a purely revenue view of 
the whole monopoly. ' , 

5259, 1 . quite understand .tliat ; you have 
been taking that \iew too, but you naye also 
been taking tlie moral view ?- 7 *'The Government 
of iiulia would not consider the moral view; it 
would say that it checks the consumjition of 
('piiim ill India, by jmtting a high duty it. 1 
think the duty might be higher ; but as Jto China, 
the whole , history of our connection with that 
Country show's the view taken both by tlie Go- 
vernment of India and by the Government of 
this country. 


5260. Mr. Cave,"] Doea it not check the con* 
sumption in China just as niudi by impoaing a 
duty on it in India?— Not where the article is a 
fancy article, such as Indian opium is, 

5261. But if there were no duty in India, it 
would be much cheaper in China ? — Yes ; but the 
check docs not tell to that extent ; that is to aay, 
the demand in China for opium is so very great, 
that the Indian supply, meets it only to a certain 
extent. 

. *5262. Mr. JEasttvick,'] I think you said that 
the area of cultivation of opium in Bengalis 
75P,(K)0 beegahs ?— It was so some years ago; 
it IS now' mucli larger. 

526.3. What would you put it at now ?-^’Ceiv 
taiiily 850,000 beegahs. 

5261. Taking it. that that would represent 
about lialf-a-milliuh of acres, what proportion 
would that bear to the general cultivatca area ? 
-•rlt is impossiblfe to tell that in Bengal, for 
the permanent settlement prevents the collection 
of sucli agricultural statistics as we are now get- 
ting from provinces wdierc the land revenue 
settlement is periodical. 

5265. Could you tell. us what it is in Benares ? 
— Not in tlie permanently settled districts of 
Benares. 

5266. X )r in MiilwcV? — That is a native state. 

5267, Tliat hall* a million of acres would be 
rather a small pev-centage ot* the wdiole cultivated 
area, would it not ? — Rather small. 

5268, Do you think that if this ojiium culti- 
vation were entirely done away, it could have 
mucli efiect in preycniing' famine ; do you think 
that it is of suflicieift importance As a matter 
of i’act, tlio opium cultivation has intensified 
famines in those ])arts of the opium districts 
wlii(‘I) have no railways and few roads, such as 
the districts to tlic north of the Ganges. 

5266. But would not the same thing also apply 
to lea (‘ultivation, or to indigo cultivation, or to 
cotton cultivation, if it is an argument against 
opium cultivation that it 'supplants cereals?— 
Supjiosing that Government' kept an expensive 
establishment jmrjioscly to force cotton, or tea, 
or indigo into cultivation, it would. 

527 0. But tliat expenei ve establishment is paid 
for by tint profits of the ojiiuiri trade, and there- 
fore the jiojiulation arc so far benefiting to an im- 
mense extent, because they arc jiaid, in fact, by 
the Ibreigner? — They arc benefiting ; the cultiva- 
tion is poiuilar, because it jiays under the present 
jirices; but they would benefit more under an 
excise system, 

5271. If tlic opium cultivation monopoly were 
done aw'ay with, wo should lose all our plant; it 
would be sacrificed, of <*.ourse ? — No; it would 
ceriauily bo taken over in the same way ns our 
large silk filatures and indigo factories were taken 
over Iiy European and native capitalists when the 
East India Company w as dqwived of its trade. 

5272. Sir C. At a tremendous 

sacrifice ? — At a tremendous sacrifice then ; but 
the competition in this case would be much more 
considerable than it was then. 

, 5273. J\lr. Eastwicic l Stilly, have you any 
r('ason to suppeme that the cultivators would be 
as prosperous and as well treated under native 
sjieeulators or Eurojioan speculators as they are 
under the Govcrnmenl? — I should think so. 

5274. Do you find that to be the case with re* ^ 
gard to the indigo cultivators It depends on 
what indigo cultivators are meant. The indigo, 
cultivators, were, no doubt in Nuddea to some ex- 
tent 
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t^nt badly treated, but that was simply because 
the planted continued the system wliich they had 
received from the East India Company. My 
impression is, that the cultivators would ])e l)ettcr 
treated, because at present they hardly dare to 
resist the illegal practices of Government ser- 
vants, while they would certainly r(^sist them were 
native underlings simjdy the paid employes of 
priTEte capitalists. < 

5275. I5ut wo have very strong evidence, have 
we not, that they have been, an cvAremcly ])ros- 
perous class of the population ? — The middle mefi 
among them. 

6276. But also of the cultivators? — That is 
not my experience, as contrasting them with the 
ordinary cultivator ; such a very large proportion 
of the profits goes to the zemindar in increased 
rent, and to the middlemen and the native offi- 
cials of the de])artmont. 

5277. Then you'Avould state decidedly that 
you do not consider them to be as coni])ared with 
the other cultivating classes a very prosperous 
class V — Certainly. 

5278. When you were at Indore, did you 
examine into the circumstances of llic opium cul- 
tivators there ? — To some extent. 

5279. And what condition did you find tlu in 
in? — Very much the same as in Patna; but I 
was under the diaadvantage of not knowing their 
language, 

5280. Did -you find them e(iually ju’osperous 

with the opium ciiltivatDrs of Bengal? — They 
seemed to be so; • 

5281. More so, should you say ? — 1 should not 
say more so, and since tnat time tlicir rent lias 
been very considerably raised l)y Holkar. 

5282. So far, that would not be very (micou- 
ragiug, then, to do away with the mouo]>oly, be- 
cause, though it is free cultivniiou in Malwu, the 
cultivators are not more prosjiorous, at all events,^ 
and perhaps less so, than in Bengal ? — Mo : bui 
the 'argument from Holkar’sraising'lhc rent would 
apply also to Bengal. It is slated distiihM.Iy, 
that although the law forbids the zeiuiiKlar to 
raise tlie rent of the jx^priy cuhivutors, the viola- 
tion of tlie law Is winked nt. 

5283. Youi* great objcctuai to tlicMnounp(»ly 

is it not, that opium does demoralis<’ the poj)ula- 
tion of China; if it was not for that, if lliere 
was no demoralisation, you would not object to 
it? — From u moral- point of view, iliat i^^ one 
objection ; but my main argimumt would l)C from 
the financial point of view, tliai by bringing the 
cultivation of opium within the ordinary laws of 
trade, you would give a comparative ciulainty to 
the revenue derived from it, \¥hich it eau never 
possess under the system of monopoly. 

5284. 1 will take the moral cousideratioii first, 

and if I could show you a considerable ])C)i>ulalion 
who are in the habit of taking opium, am) who 
are as healthy as any poj)ulation, and if J ctjuld 
show that the Chinese jiopiilation are unhealthy, 
simply because they use the oi)iiiiri in one par- * 
ticular way, that would take away very much 
from the torco of that mural considoration, 
would it not? — These are questions of fact, of 
course. ^ 

5285. It is the fact, is it not, that it is the 
smoking of opium which ia so injurious, and not 
tlie eating of opium ?— I believe so, and I believe 
the abuses that arise from the consumption of 
opium in China have been very considerably 
exa^erated. 

5286. Yon think that the smuggling would not 
0.59. 


bo so extensive under the licensing system as it 
is under the monopoly system ? — 1 think that, as 
a matter of fact, the abolition of the monopoly in 
Malwa stopped the simiggllng, and the Assistant 
llcsident at Indore, whose special duty it ivas to 
receive the pass fijes, assured me, that so far as 
our Government knew, there w^a.s no smuggling 
of Malwa ophim. 

5287. Miv Dmuon.\ Arc the (.'Ommitteo to 
iinderstaml from your evicjjjucc, lhat the system 
pursued at Bombay is not open to oljcctinn as 
contra-distin^uish'jd froin the systoiii piirsiitMl iu 
Bengal ? — No, but that the system of Bengal has 
special objections to which tin* Malwa Bystcin is 
not open. 

5288. I did n(»t liear wh(»tlier you j)ointcd out 
any particular objections as connected with the 
Malwa opium tirnlc ? — 1 have al ready. auswered 
that. ' 

5289. In your opinion, if the licensing system 
were adopfcMl as pro]»ose<l by you in Bengal, 
would the a(U‘cagc under opium eultivatiou in- 
<*reasc, diminisli, or remain stationary ? — I think 
it would remain stationary from tlui restriction 
put uj)on it by the (iiovcrnhient., during the time 
ol* transition, hut at'tcrwanls it would tluctuaie 
acconliug to the laws f»f trade, unless it should 
assume so great a proportion that it would be the 
duty of (iov(‘rmiiciit In the public, Interests to 
resin(*t it penuancutly. 

5290. The udvauec for the opium cullivation 
amounting lo from a milH'oii and a lialf to* a 
million and three (luarters is practicaHy a i>cr- 
petiial advance, is it, not? — Bractically, the same 
cultivator remains on (he bo(»ks, an<l liis <*luldreii 
after him, unless he deliberately demands to be 
allowed to give up tbe cullivation. 

5291. Therel’ore il would imi be correel to say 
tliat il Is a .)»erpctual advaneo of ibis large sum 
of money without iulerosi In llio eullivatiug class 
t>f the community b 1 think it so. 

5292. And do you think iliat that large amount, 
of capital would be speedily repla<*(*d by private 
traders? — It \vould be their interest to replace 
it. A similar amount of (*apital, if not Iqrger, 
was advance<l in the indigo distj-icts Indon' IShO. 

5293. Vou have tohl tln^ Committee that the 
(du’ef jier.son.s couceriu‘d In the opium trade were 
Arineiiians, dews, and Asiatics, and that there 
are sean»<*ly any Europeans at all engaged iu it? 
— Ye.-*. 

5291, Ami I think yt>u said tliat in some in- 
stuiiec.s that arose from moral eousid<»ralIon.* ? 1 

mentioned that J knew of two instanees of that 
kind. 

5295. But are. there not two other reasons 
that workeil, one boing tlie hwgc amount of 
capital involved in the trade, and the second tbe 
great amount of gambling and speculation wliieli 
goes on in connection with it? — 1 have no doubt 
tliat that would weigh with many. 

5296. Arc you under the, impression that 
gambling at the ojiiuin sales goes on at the ]>re- 
sent day to thc^samc exti*nt as it did formerly? 
— (imte as much ; not only at 1 lie .-^ale on the 
part of actual capital I. 4s, hut in the bazaars on 
the part of an inferior oVder of pure sjiecu- 
lators. 

5297- Bwt, knov^^ing what you do of Asiatics, 
knowing wkat innate gamblers tbi^y are, do you 
believe that the mere aeeident of these omuin 
sales supplies them with the moans of gambling 
which they would not find iu other ways !— They 
would probably find it iu other ways, but it is a 
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^roat aourcc of gauiblisg) the greatest certainly 
m Calcutta. 

5298. But probably not more than what may 
h0 foimd oil the London Stock Exchange, as 
reganis speculations in all kinds of stocks? — 
Certainly not more than I witnessed in Bombay 
iu Dec?cinber 1864, among all classes of natives. 

5299. You said, talking of the excise on spirits, 
that it was unpopular, that dmnkenncss was 
greatly on tlie irierejgc, also crime and mortality 
amongst ^le richer natives, and, 1 think, you 
proposed a substitute for the possible loss of 
revenue arising from an inerease on spirit duties, 
a tt>baceo tax t(> supplement the revenue? — If 
there were such a loss. 

5300. Do you ha])pen lo know that a to- 
bac<*o tax was in coiitcii»platioii some years 
ago? — A tobacco tax was proposed by Mr. Wil- 
son in !86(K Ilis prnpo^^als were submitted to 
tlie local governments, und probably they would 
diavc been iulo]>ied, but that in Mr. Luing’s time 
the large ojduiu revenue temporainly tided ua 
over our financial difficulties. 

6301. Sjieaking of Mr. Laiiig’s proposal, was 
that to have been a license tax on the sale of 
tobacco? — llie i)roiKisal was au import duly of, 
I think, eight annas a seer, 1 .v. the 2 lbs. ; and 
an equivalent duty on home-grown tobaccos 
bnt it M'as never fully deci<lcd*^vlletller the home 
duty should be raised from the cultivator or from 
licensed traders iu .^h<»])s, or by .converting the 
tobaoi^o trade into a monopoly like that of opium. 

5302. ‘Was not the prop<isition which found 
most lavoin* that of having licensed traders ? — It 
was. 

5303. And was not the main reason why it 
was glAcn up the well-ascertained fact, that the 
amount- of revenue realised from sucli a source 
would he pi'acticall}^ of no amount ? — It would 
be to a large extent absorbed l)y’ihc expense of 
eollcclioii. 

5304 . Tlieii llic tux which you have in con- 
teni])lation w^oiild be realised, how ? — In the same 
way asMhc li(jui)r4:ix is now reali.scd. from n fijw 
centres in each laige district. To the same cen- 
tres might )»c* attaclurd a tuhacoo *lepartmcut, and 
the excise officials, with a sliglit increase of 
cstahlishment, might levy the tax at the same 
jJnee at wliicli they levy the liquor duty. - 

5,305. D(» you consider tobacco a nece^sary for 
the ]»:ilives of India, or a luxury ? — A necessary, 
I slum hi say, on medical grounds. I have been 
told that it supplies, like tlio Imtel-nut, an cle- 
ment wliieh is su])nlied to us l^y animal iood. 

5306. And drIjjK, I tliink, you said you looked 
upon as a luxury? — As a luxury, forbidden by 
the sacred books of both the Hindoos and the 
Mali(»ined;ins. 

5307. Then 1 siipj>()so that you would .not be 
in favour of any tux upon tobacco whicti would 
j)ractically limit, its consumption ?•— No, not a«y 
more than on salt. 

5308. CAo/r/z/ro/.] 'Do you contoinjdatt^ tlic 
growth of tobacco* by the. public generally, by 
that moans ? — No, simjdy tliat all t<d)ac(m wliere- 
cver grown, Mioid<l be coinpulfe'orily s<.»ld to 
licensed traders by the cultivator; und at the 
centres of sale the present excise officials slioiild 
levy the duty inqmscd by Gov^crnineikt. 

5309. How would you fix the jirice?— It would 
be a free arrangcuieut between the liccmcd 
trader and the cultivator. 

5310. But if one man lias compnkorily to sell 
to another, how is that operation to be carried on 


unleas somebody fixes tbe prioeP-^It would be 
necessary to restrict the sale to certain oentreui, 
merely as a matter of organkation. 

5311. But if a man is compelled to sell to any 
person, how can you carry out the operatioa un* 
less you fix a price ; hbw could a man be com* 
nclled to sell unless somebody is comfielldd to 
buy and give him a price? — Tliat, of coursei 
would be a difficulty.. 

. 5312. But 1 want to know how you would get 
over it ?— Of course, under the" dpiuip monopoly 
system, the ]u'ieo is fixed ; so that, uhdoubt^Iy, 
It would run into ,a monopoly. 

5313. liwmuldcnd in being a restricted cul- 
tivation, for the purpose of raising the revenue ? 
— Practically, that would be the result. 

5314-. Mr. Cavfi.] How would an acreage tax 
do, like the tax in Germany on tobacco ?«*- It 
w'ouhl do in all. parts of the country, except 
those that arc j)cnnanoutly settled; it wcniid fie 
im])ossiblc there to discover the amount of tobacco 
in the fields unless by an expensive system of 
espionage^ wliich Avould absorb the revenue. 

5315. Is there no calculation as to the croj^s in 
those districts n(>w?— No more than there is in 
this country, exee})t where the landlords volun- 
larily submit statistics, which is the case in some 
districts whore there are intelligent Europeans. 

5310. Mr. fJra?// Dw/?'.] Supposing tliat you 
could quite eliminate moral considetrations from 
your mind, am J. to understand that you would 
still advocate a change from the Bengal opium 
system for. purely' financial reasons V — From 
]mrely financial reasons. 

5317. And 1 understand that you would double 
the excise duties all roCnd? — Nearly so.; that 
ivoiild be a question-for the members of tlic de- 
j>ar(ment wlu> luive had experience. 

5318. And when you had carried out these 
two arrangements, would you ensure the Go* 

^ vernnu nt as good a revenue as it has now one 
your with another ? — As to the excise, it would 
be a matter of gradual increase; no Government 
would suddenly double the duty in that way. I 
mci'ely mention that as the maximum, and that 
w<»uld 1)1! jroj)uhii*. And as to thb other, that 
also would he done gradually. 

5319. For instuiice, 10 years hence, would you 
easiiro the Government having as good a revenue 
as its average -revenue during the last 10 years? 
— 1 would certainly ensure its having a fixed 
revenue inu'cli less precarious tlitiu at pi^sent 

5320. But not so large as at present? — Yes; 
10 years hence I should say it would be as 
large. The teudeucy of tlie ojiium revenue k 
not (udy fo be precarious, but also to fall ; and 
1 see no means of arresting its fall better than 
kaving the whole trade ana inunufactui'e to the 
ordinary laws of trade. - 

5321. I understand that you contemplate that 
the ojuuin revenue is quite sure to be less in tlie 
next decade than it was iii the lust ; whether we 

. keep our present .arruHgementB, or make a new 
one, it is fated to decline, you think?—- 1 should 
think so.- 

5322. A H to. a tobacco tax ; would not a tobacco 
tax,HiicIi as you suggest, be extremely unpopular? 
— All new 'taxation is unpopular, and especially 
if it is placed on the upper classes* If it is placed 
on the lower classes it is not only unpopuhtr but 
it is dangerous, because we have no means of 
knowing the opinion of the lower classes, and it 
is the interest of the upfier classes to bush that 
opinion wherever it is heard. 

5323. Would 
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Would not a tobacco tax hit the very 
olaae which now^ jmys the salt duty ? — It would, 
and therefore it is objeotioiiablo, 

5324. I thought you recommended it?— Only 
as the lesser of two evils. I would rather have 
a tobacco tax than keep the abkari on its jtresent 
system of low duties and unchecked licensing. 

5325. Sir C. Wiu4jfield*'\ 1 believe that accor<l- 
ing to your plan of excise, tfic growers ol* opium 
w^ould have to take , tlieir omuni to (certain 
factories where the dealers woulu buy it of them ? 
—Yes. 

5320. How could you provide that the growers 
should take tho.rOpium to tlic dealers at tlicsC 
factories^j how could you prevent , the growers 
from surreptitiously selling it? — Tlirrisk would 
be less under that system than uiuler tlie present 
system. The self-interest ol’ the dealer would 
see to that 

5327. But how could the dealer w’ateli over 
the private transactions ol’* hundreds of ryots 
spread about the district ? — The present system 
is that the Government official says, tliat a certaru 
juna of poppy ought to yield a certain projiorl lun 
of crude opium. My argument is that the skille<l 
dealer actuated also by sen-interest, would know 
better tlian any Government (ffifcial what pn».- 
portion of oiiiinn year after year llic same area 
ought to yield. 

5323. jJut then what penalty could be apply ; 
if a powerful Government . cannot chock it, how 
SB a mere dealer to l^e able to check tlie surrepti- 
tious sale ? — lie w^ould apply no penalty ; it w'onl<l 
be left to the Government excise departmcni 
which prevents amuggliug ; but he applies a 
preventive process by taking more out <d' the 
cultivator than the Governuuml officials now d(». 

5329. But why should a private, dealer be abh* 
to calculate more accurately the yield of <»plum 
from each cultivator's loud*, than a class of officlnU 
who have passed all tlieir lives iu earryiiiii: (nii 
tim opium system ? — For two reasons. Tln.^ic 
officials have no Bclf-intercst in the matter ; Wkiw 
works unconsciously. The dealer would be a 
skilled person, and the same result w ouhl ptvd)- 
ably^follow, which wc have seen in indigo. Ihc 
moment that the cultivation and inanui'fK turc of 
Indigo passed out of the liands of tlu^ lnghlyi|>aid 
civilians, who worked it fortiui East India Goiii- 

K , into those of adventurers who made a ‘ 
T by it, tlic qiudity imjinn ed and the quan- 
tity uirgcly incrcaBcd. . 

5330. You are,pcrha]>s, aw’arc that, in the first 
year after the annexatioiiofOudc, the jdaufolli^w ed 
was to giv 6 certain ]»crsuu 8 a contract iVtan 
Government to BKdl opium, and to cause the 
cultivators of opium to deliver all their opium to 
these licensed traders; now, i» not tliat very 
much the Byetem of excise that you projiosc, to 
give pemuBsion to a certain class of peo[>le (o sell 
opium, and to require the growers of (»j)iuin to 
sell to tliose people only ? — Tliat ap[»cars.to have 
been an approach to ib 

#5331. Are you aware that that system bfokc^ 
down utterly from this cause, that tl»e liceuso<l 
vendorB on the part of the Govermucut could ii(»t 
compel the gro\vci*s to deliver tlie opium to tliem, 
aaid could not prevent private ana surreptitious 
Bale in the villages ?— was the opium a new cul- 
tivation in Oude. 

5332, No, it had gone on from tiiae immemo- 
rial, but that w'as the difficulty found; there 
were no means of compelling the grower to de- 
liver it to the licensed dealer?— The whole ex- 
0 ; 59 ; 


perience of Malwn is opiiosed to tliat, .and 1 
ascribe the failure in Oude to the fact of the 
proximity of the monopoly in tlic North ^V’'c 8 t 
l^rovinces. In Malwa here is no difficulty of 
the kind, the whole question is one of price. ♦ 

* 5333. But where the immopoly prevails, thei’G 
the grower must living his opium to the Govern- 
ment'facioricR, and all Hurrc]>titious sale is pro- 
liibited ; but yet you think a great deal is carried 
on? — Simply bccaiist^ the inlerost .of the Go- 
vernment oflicials'in the «ultivation is not ho 
great as that of private traders would be. 

5334. But ill tins case wliich 1 liavc lucnticmed 
in Oudo those jieojdi! wdio paid a sum to Gov<*rn- 
Tiiciit for flic special privilege of \ ending opium 
had a great interest in piTventing the cultivator 
from disposing of it to anybody Imt tbemselves, 
and yet tliey were not. able to pj-event it?— Mr. 
II. C. Hamilton officially states that the Benares 
agency paid them lietter than the dealers In.Oudh. 

5335. ^You said that uuotlicr objection to tlie 
jirescnf system was that siudi a delicate o])craf ion 
«»f trade is conducted by officials : but surely the 
trade is conducted by the jmrcha.scrs at the auc- 
tion sales iu Calcutta ; tlic officials do not attempt 
to regulate or conduct trade ; they simply supjily 
fh<^ market \vith a cerlalii amount of (»piiiui ? — 
Nine-teullis of the trade pro])er is cumlurtcd by 
officials ; th(‘y make the advances, they intlucnce 
ibe selection of tin* soil ; tbey manufacture the 
o]inim under their own elunulcal olRcers lu tlieir 
own factories, tbey sell it by auction tbeinsolves, 
and they fix the duty. After that, of course the 
trade lies iu the bauds of the shipper. 3hc price 
at which the iqiiuni sells in Calcutta is, to some 
extent, fixed l*y the eousideratious (ifthe out-turn 
in Mahva. 

533fi. J thought \\ was tlic other way ; that the 
duty mi Malwa o))iimi ivas fixed very much ivitli 
reference to the price that could be obtuiiied at 
tlie Galcntta sales ; it i.s rather tlio jiriec that the 
Bengal o]>ium sells for that has determiimd the 
duty on Alalwa ojiium, not fli<* duty on Malwa 
opium that governs the [irices obtaining at the 
sales at ('aleutta, i.-* it not ! — Of ctiur.^e the jirioes 
in Calcutta fluctuate, very much, much more lluin 
tliose in Bombay, for tli.at reason. 

5337. Von also .'‘aid that the interference df 
ilic opium ('stal)lishnient Witli the cultivators, and 
the (‘xaetions of tin: oflii'ers ivere felt as op{>n?s- 
sive by the |ict>jdc ? — ^'cs. 

533H. Blit still the fact remains that tlu* culti- 
vation is jKqmlar and brueficial in llie districts? 
— ^’riic fa»‘T remains, but tlic peoplt do ifot like 
the Intel fereneo, and the i>f»pulavity -tjf ilie ciiltl- 
vatioa and the profit (d' tlic cultivation 1 lielieve 
to he minh more with the mi<Idlemen than with 
ti.e actual ])ei>ons. who eiiltivale the ]iop]»y. 

5339. Theo]num middlemen you mean? — Ves. 

5:>40. You said that sliortlv after the annexa- 
tion <d’ Oude the ])f*o]Me at first refused to take 
advances from the opium agents? — Yes. 

534). But liave you licard the explanation of 
this refusal wliich wa."^ not tliat the cultivators 
themselves wore at all. unwilling to take advimecs, 
but that their hiudlord: interfe^jfid and jirohihited 
them from groiving the ]>oj»]»v beeiiuse it tended 
t 4 ) make the eiMtivators iihlepomh nl of the land- 
lords? — That is one probable explanation. ^ 

5342. *AnJ then when you say tliat the officials 
could practically force reluetaut cultivators to 
grow opium, surely t-ho cultivators knew that the 
collector of the district would protecit them from 
any interferenee, or any oppression by opium 
II li 4 officials. 
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ofEciak, ttiid the collector Ls the man that they own country w'ould produce enough, jaut it doeis 
G SmUh fear, and as long as they have not The acreage taxis the cause, ie it not, of 

^ LL.n. ^ tlicir side they care nothing for an opium that fact ? — It is so light that it could Imrdly have 

* agent ?— The class that you speak of are ignorant that effect 
^<) May and timid men, Avho are far removed from the 5»352, But while in Bc^al a man gets money 
1871 . collcctun paid him to grow opium, in the Punjaub he has 

r) 34 ;h But there Is one thing that the most to pay monej^ for growing it?— Probably the 
timid agriculturist knows in India, and llrnt is, (|uestion of soil has as much to do with it in the 
that the collector is king, and Omt nobody can Punjaub. 

stand against him? -That is pot tlic case to the 53/53. The circumstance must have a great 
same extent' in Bengal ns in the Uoper Pro-’ effect oh the inclination* of the cultivator to {p*ow 
viiices ; !nf>reovcr, it is everywhere dinicult for opium, whether he is paid for it or not?— ^*ro- 
tlic poor cultivator to reach the collector, he bahly it would have an effect. 
to pass through so many grades of natives, and 5354. \ou said that you would associate the 
to go such distances. * niunicijialitiea in the management of the excise 

5314. But every dciMity collector nls(» feurnied system, but I ap])rchcml that you mean hy that 
with the poivers of the r-ollcctor siiliordiuately to * that you would associate the muiiieipalitics in the 
him ; he is, as regards the cultivator, ns good as management of t]ic retail sale?— Of the retail sale 
the collector? — As a matter <»r fact, my experi- only. ' ’ , 

cnee is, ihni the collector and the de[)uty col- 5355. Not of the levying of the Government 
Icctpr, and the whole officials of a district duty on it? — Of the granting of licenses to retail 
would Jcnij the weight of their Influence to the dealers, so as to limit the nmnbgr of shops, 
promotion of •‘both the opium revenue and the 5.356. Chairman,^ You would allow them to 
excise revenue. exi)ress their opinion as^to whether a liquor shop 

5345. Y'oii said that the system of excise was necessary or desirable ?— Exactly, ^ the 
which you recommend would give greater cer- justices do here. 

tainty to the revenue than the jircsent system ; .5357. Sir C. But you would not 

but then lake this case, su])]) 08 c that the out-turn allow the municipalities to interfere in any way 
of opium in any year fell short from bad seasons, between the licensed dealer and the grower?— 
which frequently liajqKUi, then the revenue being C’ertainly not, nor would 1 allow tliem just at 
a fixed rate per chest, Avould certainly 1‘all off, present, so strong is* the prejudice, to put an 
would it not? — It would have fallen off in any absolute veto upon licensing, 
case. 535S. So that public opinion would not be 

534G. If under the present system the allow' ed to control or ‘effect the amount of revenue 
out-turn is short, and tluu’e is a short supply in that (lovermnent might realise from an excise 
the Calcutta market, you get ooiujicusatiou hy system? — Except in so far as it might lessen the 
the enhanced ])rlco at the sales ?— That js true, . demand in India through flic shop's, 
unless you take a scries of years : if you look r>35{). But the demand in India is so very 
at the opium revenue, say, for the last 10 years, small. Sir ('ceil Beadon fold us that the whole 
you Hud that the tluetuatious huM; been \ery value of all the (»pium sold is only 300,000 /.?— 
violent, and ])racti(‘ally, that is a grenkr e\il Bui my rQi mirks ap] died not only to the sale of 
than the risk that you mentioned w<uilil he on. opium only, ))ut much more to the sale of liquor, 
tlie otlu r side. ' 53()(). ^he Sudder distillery system you have 

5347. ; But (hose very iluctiuit ions showed this, described, and you know that that prevails in 
that the less opium you luouglit to nmrket llie , parts of Bengal? — Pretty well over all Bengal 
higher tire price it realised, and it W’as the object noiv. • 

of ]Mr. lijving in extending tin- eultivation of 5361. And it also was introduced in Oude 
opium t(> j*(ulnec the price. That show's that stmie^six or seven years ago, ami it also prevails 
the smaller the prodiietiwn, and the smaller the in great jiarts of the North Western Provinces. 
supjJy, the larger the j^rice icallsed; and j>roves Now^ you admit that this system, inasmuch as it 
that under the ])resent system, suj)posiijg you jmts the liighest jiossiblc duly on spirits that spirits 
liavo airelieieiit out-turn, it is imide uj) ip anollier can bean decs not stiiiiulate consumption?— My 
w^'ly ? — Hie experience of the JVInlwa system,- I objection to it is that it docs not put upon it the 
think, \ii in fa‘\our of greater uniformity than w e highest duty tliat It could bear, 
have in Bengal, and its advoca(n\s on (he spot 5362. You say that in prac^tice tlie authorities 
assert lliat if it were left unehe<*kod hy the do not put the highest duty on it ?-^In- practice 
monopoly, w e shoiihl liave very intich greater they do not. 

unifoniiity. * 5363. But that system, admitting as it does of 

5IUrt. in tlie Punjaub they levy au acreage the liighcst duty being put on, is a good one and 

tax on the ojjium ?— 'Hu y do. the best one ? — Yes, if the liiglicst duty is exacted. 

5349. And the ]»roductioii in the Punjaub is 5364. And you think that it should be acconi- 

very small indeed ?- -1 believer so. jianied by a further limitation of retail shops? — 

5350. And yet the Sikhs are one of the raees Y^es; aeeording to the wishes of the respectable 

of India who mostly eonsuluc ojdum. May not inliabitanjs." ‘ *. • 

it be inferred that the plan of ai\ tu‘r(*age tax 5365. But when you said that the British 
discnirages the g^llivation of opium? — T lliiiik frovernment ivas subjected to the reproach by 
not : the Sikhs are not a very large community, tlie natives of having encouraged drunkenness, 
Tb(! Sikhs jiroper arc not estimated at more than surely if there were no excise system at ail, if 
oue million and a quarter. . cvery'inan w'as free to make and sell and drink 

5351. But still the production of opiqin in the as much as ho pleased, the evil would be very 

Punjaub is very insignificant indeed, afid it is mucli aggravated? — My argument is that the 
not supposed that the opium there half supplies excise system should be very much stricter, 
the wants of the Sikhs; they being an opiimi- The natives continually argue for entire prohi- 
consuming class it might be presumed that their bition. 

6366. But 
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jS366. But that is tho class of natives who do 
not drink?— Tho class of natives who do not 
drink being 999 out of every 1,000, 

6867. I should cntirelj dissent from that view, 
because the people who arc called the pariahs, 
the lowest classes, who must form a very con- 
siderable per-centage of the population, all drink ; 
is not that so ? — Of tho hill tribes. 

6868. No; of the plains: what are called the 
mriahs, of whom in every village there must bo 
from 10 to 20 per cent.- of the population ; they 
nil drink ? — It is not so, to such an extent, in Ben- 
gal, unlessy in tho case of tho. wild tribes. 

6369. liave you heard that very great suffer- 
ing has been caused, particularly in the rains and 
in winter times to the poorest agricuUmpl classes, 
who have to be out in their fields tA night in 
all weathers, from being. prevented i’rom obtain- 
ing OB much drink as Incy required ? — The only 
fiumsring that I have known of was among the 
Ohonds, whew the Sudder distillery system was 
introduced into the Central I’rovinccs, and that, . 
as I said, has been modified to meet their special 

CftSCt 

5370. You say that the population of Soram- 
pore, Bince Seramjiore came under tlic liritlsh 
rule, has been very nnieh demoralised by the 
number of liquor shops there ? — Very much. 

5371. Docs not the population of Soramporc 

consist largely of Christian eonvcrls? — I wish it 
did. The number of native Christians resident 
in Serainpore is probably not more than 250 out 
of a population of 25,000. Thc^re is a Christian 
village there, with a jiopulalion of about 200, 
but the majority of the men arc engaged during 
the week in Calcutta. As a rule, the village is 
most moral, and certainly it:< vice is not drunk- 
enness. ' 

5372. It is very, close to Barrackporc ; and it 
SB very much frequented by tho soldiery from 
Barrackpore, is it not? — They arc forbidden to 
cross; and the shops in Serainpore arc not li- 
censed to sell to soldiers.. One good feature of 
tho abkari department is, Ibat shops, which are 
not licensed to sell to English soldiers, have the 
fact distinctly announced above the diiors, so that 
we at least jirotect our own soldiers, whatever 
may be said of,our native subjects. 

6373. Mr. Crauiford,] You said that the 
experience from which you spoke hud been 
derived from residence in India? — In Bengal, 
chiefly. 

'5374. Was that residence confined entirely to 
Bengal?—-! have visited almoal all parts of India 
proper for purposes of ohgcrvation, and I know 
pretty accurately the whole of Northern India.^ 

6375, Your experience otherwise than in 
Bengal is as a traveller, for tho purpose 'of 
gathering informtition?--' Quito so. 

6376. l)ut you have no such inlimate know- 
ledge of the native habits and mind in other 
parts of India as you have in Bengal? — No, I 
cannot speak their languages. 

5377. What has been the rise in Ihp rate of 
wages amongst the ordinary labouring . population 
in Bengal, consequent upon the. great employ, 
ment rf natives for the construction of railways ? 
—It varies in different clistricts. Along the 
lines of railway and in the If^rgo cities, the rise in 
my experience in 17 years, has been for a man, 
from 2 annas to 6 annas a day; but'iu tho more 
remote districts probably from an anna and a-half 
to 4 annas a day. 

5878. What has been the effect of that rise in 
0.69. 


the price of labour upon th6 consumption of 
excisable articles the necessaries of life ? — The 
effect has been considerable ; but I bcllevo that 
wages have not risen in a greater proportion than^ 
the price of the ncoessarics of life, so that tho 
labouring classes are probably on the whole worse 
off than they were before English capital was in- 
troduced into the country ; but the producing 
classes have largely benefited. 

5379, The producing classes as contrasted with 
whom? — With the j)urcly labouring classes. 

• 5380. What has been ihe.iiicreased consump- 
tion of articles subject to tho al)kari tax ? — We 
can estimate that only d»y the increase of tho 
revenue; 

5381. Do you think that in mixing with tho 
natives and observing their habits you sec tho 
effect of any marked jncreasc-in the consumption 
of excisable articles ? — Certainly, in the ' con- 
sumption of liquor and English cloth, and pro- 
bably more salt is used than was the case. 

5382. As you have niontioned English cloth, 
may I ask whether tho Englisli cloth Is of cquhl 
durability to the natiye-mado cloth? — Not for 
working purposes, but certainly for what the 
natives would call holiday purposes. 

5383. If the advances which arc now made 
for the purposes of the opium cultivation in tho 
Bengal, Bchar and Benares provinees were given 
up, would it be necoBsiiry for the (iovernment to 
retain so large an amount of money in tlxcir 
trcasuricB? — 1 tblnk not. 


5384. You think that it would release a cer- 
tain amount of the money, which would then 
l.'ccomc idle, as it were? — Yes; so that tho 
Government might hold smaller cash balances 
than they do at present. 

5385, You referred to the cessation f)f tho 
export of rum from Calcutta to AuKtralia, and 
stated also qt the same time that there was a 
large import of sugar now into Bombay Tt ^^is 

HO. 


5386. Do you considm* that inqiOrt of sugar 
into Bombay toJ)c a novel circumstance? — I be- 
lieve it to be so. 

5387. But are you not aware of tlic fact lliat 

Bombny lias never been a sugar-producing Pre- 
sidency, lluit there hiis always been a large 
import of sugar into Bombay fi'om China, Manilla, 
and Siam? — I lielievo tlnit the largest imjiort 
into the Presidency M'as from the sugar-produc- 
ing districts of the interior, across tho inland 
customs line. • .. * 

5388. Do you say (hat upon any authority ?— 
I >liouId like to refer to J\lr. Allan Hume’s 
Keports. 

5389. The Presidency of Bombay has been a 
very large imjiorting place for sugar from. tho 
crmnlries wdiieh I have mentioned, within my 
knowledge; arc yon not aware of tho fact? — 
There is no qiieation that the import of sugar 
into Bombay took au cucgmious start about tho 
year 1864 -(>5, 

5390. Was riot that due to the inen^ase of 


consumption cons‘t*qucnt. upon the great distribu- 
tion of money caused by the construction of the 
railways?— AVc considered it tb be so, 

6391. Is there not a large entrepot trade be- 
tween Bombay and the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea?-* Yes, a growing trade. ^ 

5392. And consequently the increase may 
have had reference to its external trade, as well 
as its internal consumption? — Certainly. 

5393. Is it not your experience that the im- 

1 1 position 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


position of new tixcs in India* that i«, of taxes 
to whicii the natives have not been accustomed, 
is very unpopular with the natives ?~ Very un- 
popular. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

And that it is desirable, if possible, not 
to resort to new inetliodH of taxation, but to rely 
as much us possible upon tlie old nietJiods Vhico 
have bet)!! in force thcre^ or to improve them ?— 
The Knsl India Company always acted in that 
way; button llic other hand, tliat ('oiiipany \vm 
not forced by .English public opinion into im- 
provement!^ to the same extent that the Queen’s 
Goveniment has been. 

5119/). Tluni you think that for the sake of 
iniiM'ovonicnts you might, t(» a certain * extent, 
disn?gar(l native ])rejiidic.e? — Not 4lie jirejudiee 
of the mass of the people, for it Is on them that 
the seeuilty of our j>ow(‘r rests; but we might 
disregard the prejudice of the upper classes, who 
alwiiYs have the means of erying out more loudly 
thnii their mmibcrs, or the justice of their case 
would entitle them to do. 

'539(b Where do you draw the distinction be- ' 
tween the upper elasses and the musses of the 
community ? — The agricult ural ami tlie artisan 
on the one side, and the trading classes 6n the 
other. 

5397. You do not refer to offending the feel- 
inj^s of the native n|)pe.r classes? — The native 
middle classes; the iipjier native classes wo gene- 
rally e-ouskler to lie native princes, and the repre- 
pcntativcs i»f (hi houses, tlie uristofriu*y,‘t<iward3 
whom I think, Lord Canning’s jiolicy was imist 
admirable, and should always.be followed, 

5398. I am sjicaking now ol‘ llie n])pev middle 
classes ; yon woilld not mind introducing new 
metbods of taxation otrending tlieir f<‘eiings? — 

1 think not; their wealth Is entirely due to oiir 
rule, and they ought to eontribntc a fair share 

,5390. JTas not tlieir opinion a very consider- 
able effetTl upon tlie (Opinion of lln^ classes be- 
neath them; arc tlu‘y not alile to lend them ?— 
Thiit 0*s because the classes beneath them have 
in»l lilihcrlo been educated ; but wc arc now 
entering on an extensive system of vernacular 
education, Mhich in thccoiir.se of two generations 
ought to make the l(/wcr elass(‘s of India hold 
llicir envnin a way t]i(\y have never done Indore. 

5*^100, You would not mind ofteiidiiig the feel- 
ing? of llie ujipcr middle classes when that time 
comes? — No. 

think it would be safe to disregard 
their feelings politically, and to impose on lliem. 
Bucli taxes as would be consistent with onr English 
views iff politicjil economy?- If not very much 
oj)p(».'!ed to their own prcjudi(!e as To the modes 
of taxation. As to the amount, we sh (.mid exercise 
our own judgment. 

-54(12. Umler the present state of things, as 
long as Malwa is shut ouiv from the sea, it is 
absolutely necessary, if we are to have aiiy 
revenue at all from Malwa o|>ium, that it sliould 
come to us iu the form of a pass duty, is it not? 
— .1 think so. ^ ^ . 

5403. Do you think it desirable to apply that 
system to Bengal'? — Very desirable. * 

5404. In the form of a pass duty from the 
place of its growth, or an excise duty on the 
article, at the place of manufacture, on in the form 
of an export duty on leaving India? — In the 
form of uu excise duty iu the place of manu- 
facture*. 

5405. Mr. Fawceii.] You referred just now 


to the fact that hi spite of a verv great rise of 
wages in Bengal, owing to the introduction of 
railways, the mass of the people were not better 
off, the labourers were not better off in oouse« 
qucnce of these increased prices ? — That is so, 

6406. Could you give an^ estimate of what 
the increased prices were during the last 20 years, 
wc. will say ? — It is very diflScult to assert any- 
thing of the whole of India. 

544^7. In Bengal, with which you are more 
acquainted, can you say there wer6?~In Bengd, 

I should say that the rise 'of prices has been not 
less than 30 per cent, since the Crimean war, 
wdiieh was almost contemporaneous with the 
exieusipn of the railway system of India. 

54 ()8. Tlien I want to direct your attention to 
this jioint ; there has been a constant rise of 
T)ri(Xirt goingb on in Bepgal and other parts of 
India ; . in other words, a constant depreciation in 
the value of silver; if that is the case, if prices 
arc eonstanlly rising many of the items which go 
. to cjonqiose the expenditure of Government must 
be constantly iimreasing, must they not? — My 
belief is that prices for a time have reached their 
maximum. As a matter of fact, prices have 
declinod from that maximum in the poorest of 
the Presidemnes, that of Madras, during the last 
three* years, r 

5409. But. would you not attribute a part of 
the increased cxjicuiditure of the Government to 
the rise of the prices of commodities ?— Certainly; 
ithc rise of prices has forced Government to in- 
crease the flalaries of all uneovetuinted appoint- 
iiicnls, and has increased the cost of the army. 

5410. And if the rise in prices should goon 
(you think if? will not, but Bupjiose it does go on) 
allhoiigb (he jiolicy of the Government remains 
cxa(?tly (he same as it is'af the present moment, 
their expenditure must increase against their 
will ? — If the rise of prices goes on that would bo 
the result. 

54 1 1 . At the same time there arc many items 
wdiicli compose tlie revenue of the Government 
which may be regarded as stationary, and wliich 
do not a(lvan(!C with the rise iu priocs; is not 
that the ense ? — That is the ease. 

5412. This possible rise in prices, therefore, 
has a very important influence on the balance of 
the expenditure and revenue? — ^Thiis far that it 
puts (Tovernincnt in the position of considering 
the necessity of imposing new taxes or making 
the existing taxes more profitable. 

5413. Defining eciualiiy of taxation acoord- 
ding to the well-known definition by Adam 
Smith, namely, taxing people in proportion to 
their ability to pay, according to your opinion^ 
taxation }»resftcs most unequally and most un- 
justly on the poimn* classes of India, does it not? 
— Compared with the classes above them, 

5414. That inc(‘iuality and pressure would be 
greatly intensified if the financial policy of the 
Governinont should require thorn to increase 
the sail duly? — It would, But the Govern- 
ment at^ present desires so ’to equalise the salt 
duties that tlie very high rate charged in Bengal 
sluill be reduced to the level of 8xc other pro- 
vinces 

6415. That being the case, do you suppose 
that the revenue frj^ salt is likely to be inai3!i- 
tained?— The revenue from salt would be inr 
creased, by leading to a much larger consump- 
tion. The present tax on salt has certainly 
operated to check the consumption to some exL 
tent of human beings, and to a very large extent 

of 
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of aninmls; bo that a gieat deal of the sickness 
of the natives in India, the mortality cauKed by 
the epidemics^ and the extonsioa of the cattle 
plague recently, have all boen attributed to the 
insufficient amount of salt allowed to j:he people 
under our present high tax. 

5416. You are probably aAvarc that several 
persons who have been engaged in the official 
collection of the salt revenue have given very 
distinct evidence before this Committee, that the 

resent duty on salt does not interfere -with its 
eing usetl for cattle, mid does not in any way, 
or scarcely perceptibly, limit its consumption 
among the nativCN ; you think, from your 
experience, that that'ojnnion altogether erro- 
neous? — I have studied the subject very care- 
fully, and have investigated it in diflevent gaols, 
both in Madras and in Bengal, amf T have c‘omc 
to the some opinion as Lord LavvnmcoV (lo- 
verumont, that the salt tax lias readied the very 
highest point at which it would^ be proper, 
financially, or as a matter of justice, to-jilacc 
it. ^ . ‘ 

5417. At present it is taxed far beyond the 
proper point, in your oiiinion,; because if it weri^ 
reduced a larger revenue would be 'obtained?— 
From larger consumjition. 

5418. Uonsumptiou would be Increased so as 
to make up for the reduction of ihc tax ? — Yes. 

5419. lou have said jtluit the opium duty is 
not one on which we must place great eonfnicncc, 
as to its being retained in its present amount ; 
but that in all probability wc must look forward 
to a gradual reduction in the amount which it 
yielufl ?— That is my opinion. 

6420. That being the case, consldeiing ilie 
revenue only, and the balances of j*(!vitnm‘ and 
expenditure, would it not be, .in all probabillly, 
necessary, unless there is greater economy to 
impose a new tax to make uikIIic ddiciemjj /—I 
think that the deficiency cun be mel, to some 
extent, by limiting the expenditure noon jniblic 
works, and also by reforming tlie public works 
department, eo that we shall get better Avork for 
our money. 

.5421 That would come under the goueral 
head of having increased economy, and at the 
«amo time increased efficiency ; but su|»jjuse that 
is not done, and that the present policy of manage- 
ment in India continues with tlic prospect of 
almost a certain decrease in ihc opium nwtjnuc, 
it would, under those circumstances, be necessary 
to impose some new tax, would it not?— Or to 
add to the existing taxes. 

6422, There are very few, if anv, of the ex- 
isting taxes, which you could safely add to Avith 
advantage, ore there not? — The cxeiac duties, 
and, if it were unavoidable, as in Mr, Wilson’s 


time, the income tax might be taken at 2 per 
cent., instead of at 1 per cent., as at present. 

5423. But you think, if I understand your 
evidcnco right, that any ucav tax imjiosed on the 
upper classes would be nupopular, and if imposed 
on the lower ehisses aaouIcI be unpojmlar and 
dangerous ? — And unfair, so far as the loAver 
classes are concerned; Ihc, m(?rc unpopularity 
Avitb the ii|)per classes of the natives is a matter 
that Avc should not. consider, if our duly is plain. 

5424. Mr. J, Snitth.j \ on .stated an o])inion 
that the increase of the tax on salt has a t emlency 
to diminish the consumjition?— It liati had that 
tendency. 

5425. We have liml it in cvidcmee that in 
spite nf the increase in tin* tax on salt, lh<* con- 
sumption )ia.s inoreased ?.r-J should say that it has 
not a le.ndeney to diminish the (‘xisilng eon- 
sumjitioii, but ‘to di'miuiKh (he luitunil iiii.Tcase of 
that consumption up to tlic limit winch it ouglit 
to reach. 

5120. Ikit liavc you ever taken into considera- 
tion the effect of eheaj) carriage upon the jirico 
of salt? — That lias very iruieli to do Avith it, 

5427. When a railway is made ol 2im mile.s, 
Avheie tlic salt was previously carried in hullock 
carts, is not that (’(julvalcnt to a reduelioii of the 
tax on salt? — ft Is so cfjuivakuit to it that I 
believe that but for the exlmision of our rallAvay 
system, it Avouhl have been imjiossiblc for 
(lovernment sonic years ago to r.’iise the tax in 
Ib'iigal' t<» its present Itmit, or. for the Mudras 
(fovernment to iiu‘rease, the tax as it; did last 
year, in order to meet llu linancial delieil. 

5428. So that in fact, although there lias 
been an imtrease in Ibe tax oh salt, it has nut 
))(?eii bdt by the ])eopl(‘? — Not so much, owing to 
the facilities of carriage. 

. 5429. Sir JT, Lawtton,^ With regard to Ihc 
opium, it is the smoking ol tlie opium Avhieh you 
pro.simu? does more harm than eating it ? — 'f'kat 
IS gtmerally believed, 

54..‘)0, Arid the great bulk, or almost the Avkole 
of the opium wliich avc send to China, is adajited 
for and prepared for smoking? — Yes. 

5431. Chair ttKut.'] The opium, as sent to China, 
is not prejiared for smoking?— Ji is not neces- 
sarily juejiared for anything. 

5432. Sir //'. Lairso/i] As a matter of fact, it 
Is more smoked than eaten? — Yes. 

5433. Sir (liarles Wingfiol<l spoke ahoi:it,high 
duties having the same cileet as iirohihitiou In 
regard to spirits in India; 1 presume that there 
would be no difficulty at all in carrying imt pro- 
hibition, and that the natives would like it hotter 
tlian a system (»f high duties if the Government 
chose to adojit it ?— There would be little diffi- 
culty in regard to tliat in India. 
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"Tub Rjcut IIonoubable ACTON SMEE AYRTON, in the CnAiB. 


Mr. Tiioknville Thomas Cooi’EB, called ifl ; and Examined. 

Mr. 5134. Choinimn.l You have been for some 5440. Did yon a-scertain at all at what cost 

'.T. Cooper, years, 1 tliink, in Uiina?— 1 have been for five the oinnm, was .produced in any given condition?' 

- — years in China. — No, I cannot speulr to the coat of the cro]). 

>3 May ^ ,'5435. And you have travelled exten.sively in 6441. Did you ascertain what sort of quality 
that country, 1 believe ’—1 have travelled from the native-grown opium was as compared with 

cast to west in China. that imported from India?— -Very iuferlorj the 

5436. Did you in the course of you'r’ travels Yunnan oj>ium is next in price and in the csti- 

obtain information respecting either the eonsump- ination of the people; and the bzechucu ranka 

tion of opium in t'hina’, or the cultivation of last as most inferior. 

opium in China, or both? — During my travels 1 5412. Did you ascertain at all what profit was 

had oxtensive opportunities of noticin'g the onlti- derived by the cultivator, or by any intermediate 
vation and the consumption of opium and its effects agent ?— liv Szcchueii the profit on opium crops 
on the jicoplc. • mny f'nhl really to ho nothing, for 'they grow 

6437. Did you find that the cultivation of just sufficient for their own use; I am speaking- 
opium in China iv.aB increasing or otherwise? — of three years ago: they then were growing just 
I tftumot, say of my o.wn knowledge that it is in- barely sufficient for their own use, and tiiere was 
creasing; but speaking of iiiqiiirics that T made a small trade between Yunnan’ and Szechuen^ 
Qp French missionaries who have lived many that is to say, that o])iuni lyas exported from 
years in China, T m.ay say that I was told by Yummii into the province of Szcchuen. 
them generally, that so far as 34 years .ago, when .5443. Did you find out whether that trade was 
they went out to Chiiia as young men, the growth considered profitable or otherwise? — To small 
of opium Av:is unknoivn in the jirovince of dealers, those men who purchase 20 and 30 taels 
Szcchuen. worth of ojiium, make a profit probably of from 

64.38, Can you state, generally, under what four to five taels on an outlay of 30 taels ; that, 
conditions it is grown in China in its economic at least, is what I made myself on an opium trans- 
prodirclion ? — The imuluction of opium in the - action- * 

province of Szcchuen and the production in .the 5444. Arc there any steps taken to levy any 
province of Yunnan rather differ; that grown in lax on the ojMum grown in China? — No; no 
Szcchuen is grown rather under the ban of the direct (jovernment taxes arc countenanced; but 
officials although allbwed to be grown, and there the maiulnriiis permit jicople to grow it on rc- 
is mueli le.s8 grown there than in’ the province of ceiving a sccret^fco. The satellites of the Ya- 
Yunnany that grown in Yumiati is preferred by muns generally find out where the opium is 
the inhahitants of Szcchuon and Commands a cultivated, and a fee now silences all op^tion. 
higher price in all the markets,' 5445. Does that amount to a serious charge 

5439. Is that an irrigated jirovincc ?— No, it is upon the cultivation ?— It does ; I dare say thejr 

S own on the higher lands ; on the high and dry would grow more if it were not for that prohl- 
ad, crops arc sown iihoqt the bcgiimiiig of bitioii, and the conseepuent feeing of the maur 
January, 'and in the month of March I observed darins. 

that the plants were about three inches high; 5446. Do you know at all what por-centage on 
they are sown in rows probably from 15 to 18 the cost the fees and gratuities amount to? — 
inches apart. The . plant 'in Szcchuen grows, ns No, I could riot speak to that; the probability is 
tlie Chinese express it, short and fat ; it grows that a fee of a tael.or two per field of opium will 
on an average three heads to a plant or three be the extent of tbo l^ribc. 
pods to a plant; it is harvested about the end of . .5447. Then wo inay underetnnd that there is 
April, but it suffers a -good Heal from showers no general exportation of opium from these pro- 
of riuii in the harvest in Szecliuon and in Yunnan vinces to any amount ?~'W‘hen I passed down 
also. I tliink it is in the end of April that it is the Yangtsze in 1868, 1 inquired at the Hankow 
''harvested. Customs House if there had been any ezporta- 
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tion of Szcchueti or Yunnan opium to Hankow^ 
and then I could not learn that there had been 
any exported to Hankow. 

6448. Did you ascertain at all what was the 
produce of opium of any particular quality or 
condition per acre, or any other measurement ? 
—•No, I had no opportunity of making such ob- 
servations. 

6440. Do you know whether it is grown in 
any other provinces in China? — It is grown in 
many provinces ; there is^soinegpwn in Kwei- 
Chow, add in Shanoie, and I have heard of its 
being grown in lloonan, but I cannot speak to 
the truth of that. 

6450. Is it grown in any of fliese province/i on 
a largo commercial scale, or merely as a garden 
crop for conaiiniption ? — It is'^vhat I should call 
a dabbling crop at present; tluj natives grow a 
little for their oivn con sum pi Ion, and not for 
trade, excepting in Yunnan ; there is a sliglit 
trade between Yunnan and Szcelnien. 

5451. Did you find tlie opium iinjanied from 
India very largely tliffused then througljout tlie 
country? — No, the Indian drug never goes to tlio 
west of China; tlie jieoplc of the west of China 
will not smoke the Indian drug. 

6462. Is the consurnpiion Hmifod to cot tain 
provinces ?— Tlie consumption of iTuliau drugs is 
chiefly confined to those jirovinees, whicli arc 
reached by our open jiorts on the oast coast. 

6453. Whut j>ortion of the whole population of 
China may be said to be consumers of the Indian 
drug? — The population of" the eastern ]iroviiu;es, 
from tlie province of Pccheloc southwards. 

6464. Could you state nunuirically'whul is tli<; 
population? — 1 could not slate it nearer than to 
say that the Indian drugs are confined cxolnsivciy 
to Eastern China and the native drng to Western 
China, drawing the lino hotweea Eastern and 
Western China at llmikow. 

6465. Did you find that. the eousumption of ilio 
Indian drug was extending at all, or tliiniuishing, 
or in W’hat state is it ?r-l sliould say licit the 
Consumjilion of our Indian drugs has been in- 
creasing in Eastern China for some time. 

5453. I moan in tlie area of eonsimijition ? — 
Yes, as we open up porta on the Yangtszc, for 
instance, and as the rebels from tiny Eastern 
Provinces recede, and trade revives, so J think 
tliat the consumption of Indian opium spreads. 

6457. You think i/hat the consimiptioii of the 
interior was limiled by the difficnil v of getting it 
transported into the interior? — That is in the 
eastern part of China. * 

5458. Do you find that there is any increase of 
consumption ds regards tbp quantity that jieople 
consume, or the taste for it? — Yes, 1 think that 
it is becoming alarmingly, prevalent in Eastern 
China, and in Western China also, 

6459. Is that consumption by smoking or eat- 
ing ? — The Chinese only smoke opium ; they arc 
not opium eaters at all. 

6460. Have you any idea wbat quantity an 
individual who is ordinarily fond of opium con- 
sumes? — About an ounce ^of raw opium a day, 
is a very go(xl allowance; l}mt is to say, between 
16 and 20 pipes of ojiium is a large allowance for 
a man. Tne generality of men tliat I have seen 
smoking, and have smoked with, have not taken 
more than from six to ten pipctf a day. 

5461. Is that carried on every day in the year ? 
—Yes. If they once become habituated to the 
use of opium, that is if they smoke fot a week or 
ten days a pipe of opium every day, it becon^s 
0.69. 


almost impossible without some medical assistance 
to leave it off. 

- 5462. But is there no^ intermediate stage 
between the confirmed sinokers that you have 
/lescribcd, and people who use it sllglitly ? — I 
have seen in the case of many .C5lune.se, and, in 
fact, 1 have experienced it myself, that if you 
smoke a single pipe of opium once or twice a 
week, it has very Utile effect on you ; but if you 
smoke for three or four days steadily, ii ])i pc or 
two a day, it liegins to affbet you so scrion.sly, that 
before you can. rouse your energy* suffufuMitly to 
go about your daily w’ovk, you have to lake ynw 
quantity ofopiuin, a pipe or two jilpcs. 

5463. I Avaot to understand from ym what 
would he about the consumption of a pcison wlio 
might he said to smoke moderately and reasimably, 
as compared with the coiK^uinptioii of a coiifirined 
emoktn*, such as I uiidi!r.staiul you to describe ? 
— I should say that the average smoker smokes 
from U half to tlireo-qiiaiicrs of‘ an ounce of 
<rpium. and a very great smoker w’ould smoko 
from an onnee and a luilf to two ounce.s and 
over. Ill fact there is scarctdy any liiult f«» wluit 
the old men who have smoked all tlu^ir lives 
will do. 

5464. Is the consumption confined to all m:ilo 
adulti?? — Ko, it is exlcnslvoly smidcoil by females, 
and by hoys and young girls from iho age ol‘ 11 ; 
that is in the very lower orilers. 

5465. How can tIu\Y afford to sjirml their 
money in that way? — Well on the Fame ]>rin- 
ci pie that many drink gin in England that can- 
not well nfl’ord it. 

5466. I am lo<»lving to the cost that ojnum. 
would be probalkly in Cliliia ; it soon is to be a 
heavy cost coll^i<le^ing the low rate of wages 
in China? — 1 do not know, \ am sure, liow 
thoy.manago to smoko; but T know th(‘y arc 
obliged to smoke it, oven tin nigh llu^y cannot 
get food they must have opium, and dioygo 
without their food in order to have it. 

5467. Do you know the. cost of an ordinary 
]upc of opium in any smoking Inm.se ? — Xo, I 
could not say what it is. It cost my eliair-ooolics 
that carried me for about two month.s, 15t) cash 
per evening, 

546?h AVhat does that roproFont ? — A thousand 
casli is equal to one tack I have got .the lad 
down at the value of 6 s, 8 tl, 

5469. How many men were lliero In that 

instance ?-r^l Inal (fight coolies to carry my 
chair. • 

5470. Wliat \voiikl llioir ^yagc.s be? — 250 cash 

per day. ' ' 

5471. They smoked ihree-iifths of ilfoir wages, 
then? — Yes, tlu?y allowed themselves 100 ea.sh 
for food. 

5472. Each man had 250 cash per day ? — Y^es, 
and out of it spent 150 on opium. 

5473. And now many jiipes do you snjTpose he. 
smoked ? — 1 must tellyou that these chair-roolies, 
and all laboiirgra of that description, such as 
boatmen in the great wiilerdiighways, arc very 
imich .addicted to o|iiiun ; they arc great smokers, 
and they would c^omuleucc to smoke about eight 
o’clock, p.m., and would bo smoking till three and 
four o’clock in the morning. 

5474. IX) they do severe manual labour?— 
Yes; they^sarried me, on an average, 20 miles a 
day. 

6475. Then that would represent the extreme 
consumption by a labouring; man? — Yes, and I 
think that if I speak of the boatmen and the chair- 
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ooolUiR, or carriers of (/liina, 1 speak of a very 
large portion of the ])oorer class who consume a 
greater cjuantity of opium tlian the higher and 
middle cliHSCS do, 

547d. Do you think that there is much loom* 
th(‘U, for an increased conimmption per head of 
the peoidc who now smoke opium, or that it 
may he regarded as having reached <juite a maxi- 
mum conHiunjitiou ? — I do not think that it U 
possible that it could be worsjt? than it is without 
the cahimily becoming so great as to give rise to 
very 'Strong measures on the part of the Cliiiiese 
Government. 

5477. Do you think that llie area of conHiimj>- 
tion has lun. diminished as regards the extent of 
thepn>vmees in which Indian oi»ium may be eon- 
Burned f — Tso, I tliink that for Indian opium there 
would he room for greater eonsumjiiion. Ah -the 
Eastern Provinces, of (.'bina be<*omc more settled, 
after I lie ellcetsofihe rebel inroads, Indian ^])iuin 
may be eoiisinned in greater ipuintity. 

5t7S. Do yon tlniili that that eonsiimption of 
tjio imported drug is likely to he cheeked, or met 
by the coiisuinjition of the native-grown China 
opium? — 1 tliink that nnlcss the Indian drug is 
aide to be put into tlH^ market as cheap us the 
iiall\e drug, tli(i native dnig will bo forced into 
competition with it. 

5471). We have not yet got from yon what is 
the ichilive cost of the native growth now in 
China us eompared with that of the imported 
ojiium al any given point. Will you have the 
kindness to stale that ! — I made the. following 
calculation while residing in Yunnan: Indian 
oi»ium costs M per ccai^^ more in Eastern China 
than native drug costs in Yunnan, and Yunnan 
opium is worth in Western Clilna 30 per cent, 
more than S/eehuen ojiium. 

5480. Sir C. irimifiehl,’] You say that thewe 
men w ho were very great smokers, vonr clutir- 
coolios, went through a great <leal of bard 
\vork in tlu‘day; tlien the i*onsninption*of ojnuin 
had iu» d(!l)ilita(iiig elfec-t on their jdiysical 
Btrenglh ? — AVhile tliey were labouring under 
the inflii(!ii<a‘ of that oj/niin, that is, as long as 
they liad their 0|)ium every day regularly, they 
caVuld pei*f(»rin prodigies in tlie way of work, but 
if they lose their o])ium for one tlay the cflect be- 
comes terrible ; a nian will lie on his hed with the 
water streaming from his eyes, and listless, and 
all<»gether disinclined to eat, and unable to sleep ^ 
as llie result of it. ' 

54 .*? I, Is fhis imuuslerate consnmptloH of opium 
Bnp]K)sed to shorten life ? — Tluit is a question 
that interested «ue, very much with regain! to 
these c<M )?!(?«. T never saw a gr(;y-h(‘adcd chair- 
coolie. , • 

54S2. Have you any opinion a.s to whether the 
extension of the cultivation in China is likely to 
cause a falling off in the revenue derived in India 
from ctpiimi? — I do not think that for several 
years to come the native-gn^wn opium can in any 
way affect tho Indian drug. 

54^(3. Yliu think that the Indian drug will 
alwaj^s command a market in China from ito 
Buperior quality? — From its superior (piality in 
this way, that if a man has. been accustomed to 
smoke live pipes of Indian opium in order to 
work up his stamina to the proper pitdh, he must 
smoko 10 pipes of the native orug, aAd more, to 
cause the some effect 

5484. You said that the perale of Yunnan and 
Bzechuen, the more Western Provinces, will not 
use the Indian opium, and that the use of lite 
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Indian opium is more confined to the Eastern 
Provinces? — Tee; those who* arc accustomed to 
the native-grown opium in Weetom China will 
not look at the Indian opium. 

5485. Why ? — Tliey say it is too Blrong. 

5486. Therefore these jieople that you fie- 
serihed were smoking the native drnu? — Yea. 

5487. They could no't have sinokea that quan- 
tity of tlio Indian drug, I suppose ? — They opuld 
have smoked it, hiit the effect would li^vo been 
groat(^r if they Iiad not got their supply. They 
would jiroliably, after -smoking it a wecK or two, 
have Inul to spend 350 cash for their proper 
quantity of opium.' 

■ .5 Is not the native drug mixed with the 
iinporli'd, so aij to lower tlie price of the im- 
])(»rted ? — I should ’flay it jh i)robable that in 
Quautung, that is the province of which Canton 
is the port, the native drug is mixed with the 
ludijui drug. 

5189. You liave also been endeavouring to 
effect, a passage IVoin Cliina to Assam ; you wont 
into Thibcf, did you not? — Yesj through the 
Eastern Kingdom of 'rhibet. 

5190. Did yon find opium much consumed in 
Thibet ? * No ; Thibetanfl never touch it. 

5491. Is no opium grown In Thibet? — None 
whatever ; nol in any jiart of it. I should men- 
tion, by way of proving that the Western people 
will not touch th(‘ Indian drug, that I met a 
Noi)aulcse ambassador in - the Province of 
Szciiuicn in the capital, and he had several hun- 
dred ciicsis of Indian bpiiun with him which had 
Ixfcn traiisj)or1o(I from Kepaul free of cost by 
TliibetaiiH into China, and it was offen^d there in 
Szechmoi, at tbe capital, at one-third tho price 
of tlie <?()minon, native drug, and yet he could not 
sell a chest. 

* 5192. He had hoiiglit It as a s[>ceulation ? — 
Yes, as a sj)r;ciilatiou. The ambassador in coming 
from Nejiaul has, I think, 1 ,500 liorses allowed 
him to go to the Cojirt of Pekin, and those 
1,500 h(n-ses on this o(-<aision were, many of them, 
used for carrying opium. 

5493. Mr. CrottforfL'] What Ih the staple food 
in the district of the Province of Yunuan ? — Rico 
and pork. 

5494. Is the rice imported, or is it the produce 
of the j>rovinee?- It is the produce of the 
western plain of Win-clicang-chien principality. 

5195. The flame soil that produces rice would 
not produce the i>o])py, extensively cultivated, 
would it?-™- The same ground, jirovidod it is not 
Hwainjiy, would ; 1 have Been opium growing 
alongside of a paddy fidd that ha^ been newly 
irrigatiM.!. 

5496.’ And would any extensive cultivation of 
the po])j>y in Cliina displace tho cultivation of 
grains for food? — Yes, very seriously. 

.5497. Do you think that would of itself be a 
bur to the extension of the cultivation of opium, 
BO long as they can import it on reasonable terms ? 
—Yes. The system of rice cultivation in China 
is this, that in the month of February tire paddy, 
fields are all flooded with water, and this water w 
allowed to remain on the field for two or three, 
months ; in fact, later, for nearly four months the 
fields are flooded, and at the end of April they 
begin to sow the naddy. The paddy fields must 
be irrigated all this time to fructxly tirem, and 
as tliey are sowing the rice they are reaping the 
opium. 

5498. Up to what latitude can they grow ride 
i#China ?— I do not exactly know. 1 know tW 
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tli!0 Northern Provinces do not grow rice ; they 
use flour made from wheat, I think in Shansec 
they grow very little rice, and in Pcchclee, and 
other northern piovinccs. 

6499. Did T rightly understand you to aay 
just now, that in consequence of the progress of 
the rebellion in the Eastern Pidviiu'es of China, 
the consumption of oi)ium has been extended? — 
No, the Yunnancso as a I)ody, tliat is the 
Mahomedan Yunnanese, do not smoke oj)iuiu ; it 
is against their religion. Still there is a very 
large (.‘hincso population that do smoko it in tlie 
eastern pni^is of the jH*ovince. 

6600. Mr. Bourke,"[ Have you cver/becn in 
any |»kce in China where the naiivc drug, and 
the Indian drug, come in conij)etition with one 
another? — No. 

5501. As a fact, then they never are brought 
into eompetition with one another in China? — 
I could not say what it might be now ; it is eer- 
tain that in Hankow and Shanghai I never Infard 
of the native drug ai the time I loft Cliina in 
1868; in fact, having seen so mucii opium in 
China, I made a point of inquiring nt tire (Cus- 
toms whether there had been any o})ium from up 
river. 

6502. And in Wcsiern China does (ho (jo- 
vernment encourage the growth of opium? — It 
docs not encourage it, because there is a stand! iig 
order which was issued by the grandlaiher of 
the present TSinperor prohibitory i£ it ; but tlie 
officials wink at it ; as long as they get their bribe 
they do not care. < 

6503. Sir Wilfrid Lawson ] I see in tln^ Report 
of the Delegates of the Slianghai (1 ouend Chamber 
of Commerce, ))i;esented last year io the House 
of Commons, that at page 23 they say, ‘‘We 
were told that in Szeehuen a man can buy enough 
for a dfjy’s consumption I'or 20 cash, and that iho 
use of the drug is becoming nnivMUssJ, oven 
among the phasautry ; the j)opulur belief is t!ml 
already eight men out of every ten, and one- 
half of the women, smoke. The sj)read (»f the 
habit seems to, be exciting alarm among the 
wealthy classes, for we were told tlwif a ivaction 
was setting in among them, and that (hoy began 
by their example to discountonaiu c tin* use of 
the drug;” does your exporionoo oorrolmrato 
tliat? — Not entirely; when I punliased opium 
in Szeehuen and my coolies also, as I have said, 
they paid 150 cash for their supply ; 20 cash 
did not buy sufficicul for a day, citlicr for my 
coolies, cir for any otlier person that. I saw 
smoking. 

6504. “ We w'ere told that in Szeehuen a man 
can buy enough for one dayV cunsum|)lion for 
20 cash, and that the use of the drug is l)ocoraiug 
universal oven among the jicasantry Is that ac- 
cording to your cxj)erienoe? — 1 have already 
said that there cannot be much greater consumj>- 
tion without causing such a ealamily, that the 
Chinese themselves -will cause a. reaction. I do 
not think 20 cash will buy eufiiclent for the sup- 
ply of opium for one day. 

6605. Then on page 24 the delegalew say, 

There is so much concurrent testimony to the 
fact that the actual consumption of the dru^ in 
China is growing steadily year by year, ana at 
even a faster rate than it did before 1864, that no 
otiher conclusion can be arrived at than that 
native-grown opium is actually siipersediim the 
Inffian product is that correct ?— Not in Wes|- 
OWi Cmn^ most decidedly not ; there is no 
0.59. 


Indian opium in Western China; it never goes 
np river at all. 

5at>6. That remark applies, then, solely to 
Eastern China ?-- Sidoly to Eastern China if 
native drug is Kuperseding Indian opium, and 1 
do not think it is. 

5507. Does the j>rnhibition of the (Miltivatuin 
of the poppy still hold good ? — No, it is a dead 
letkn‘ quite. 

550s. Rut it is not taken ofl’lhe statute book ? 
— No, it still remains as a prohlbHion. 

5500. How do you aoeoiint for its remaining 

there, and not being observed at all ? As u\ the 

case of most other laws iu China that are not 
carried out, the mandarins are so eornij)l that 
wherever they eau sell the law they will do it. 

5510. Rut the object of tin? j)rohlbition was 
to prevent the (H>tiPumplion among the people? — 
Yes; the edi<*t was promulgated by the i resent 
Einperjor’s grandfatlier, who killed his youngest 
sou when \w. was found smoking opium, and after 
that h)ok plat‘e he jiiiblislied tliis edict, that ih) one 
should smoke oj»iiim, and that it sliould not ho eul- 
tivated. 

' 5511. Do yiHi remember tluMhite of that ? — 1 
cannot give tht‘ date; 1 kno\v that it was issued 
by the graiidfather of tlie ])reS(?nt Emj)cror. 

5512. .1 ))resume liiat tiu* opinion of the masses 
♦ of the people would not. snpjM>rt the aiithorilies 

111 carrying <uit that i‘diot, as far. as yoii know ? -* 
Well, the (.'hlnesc themselves all admit that the 
eflbet^ of opium smoking are bad ; in fact, 1 have 
had hiimlrcMls of aiiplicailions from Cliiiu'si^ for 
medicine to destroy the influence of opium ; they 
asked me if I could give, them anything uliieh 
would destroy their appetite for o)>iuiii ; thc?y 
themselves have no drugs, nothing to alleviate 
the craving lor it ; having once takmi to smoking 
opium they iuiihI go on ; the native doctors can- 
not deal with It in any way» 

5513. Do they smoke lolmeoo largely? — Ves, 
very largely in Western (.’Iiina; in fuel, all 
through China they are great smokers. 

55 M. d)o those men who smoke tobneeo seem 
to have a craving for llio ojiiurn uImi? — V es ; 
opium smokers are all tobacco sriiokcrs, Hiort* or 
less. 

5515. I suppose an inferior sort of opium 
means o])iiim which does not stupify tliem so 
quickly? — If I miglit draw a jiaralhd, it is the 
difh'rence between a very weak Havaiinali cigar 
and a very strong one. 

5516. It does not alfoct them so (|niekly ? -No. 

5517. Their object in sm(»king is speedily to 
be a fleeted in (he jieeuliar way ui which <>j>ium 
docs afleet ihehrain? — Yes; their object is to he 
s[i.:edily afleeted, but tlie term sKiplfy is not ex- 
pressive of that eflect. 

5518. 1 think, in one jmrt of your evidence, 
you said that you had nwe.r seen «ny grey- 
boadod coolies; but jireviously you mentioned 
having seen old men w'ho had smokrd all their 
lives ; is it the case that you have seen 'men w lio 
have smoked opiuiti all their live.‘<? — Yes; you often 
acc men of 50 or GO smoking opium ; but then a 
man of that age, a CfinCrmed o])iiim smoker, pro- 
bably spend.? 16 hours out of the 24 in smoking. 
For instances betoro ho can rise to dress hiinaclf 
in the nu)r*|iing, he must have scvenil pipes of 
opium ; then he ivilJ go on tlircc or four hours 
during the day very briskly ; then, towards the 
afternoon, he gets rcstle.ss, his eyes begin to run, 
and probably at five o’clock ho will commence 
again, and smoke till two or three in the morning. 

114 6619. The 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFOBE THE 


Mr. 5519. Hic fact of seeing old men who hail 
T.T- Cooper, gone on in that way for soiiie time seems to iiidi- 
cate that the me of opium is not a means of 
23 May ehortoning life ? — I do not hellcve it is, if they 
1871 , thc'ir supply ; it is a matter of supply merely. 

If lli(*y get their supply all their life they never 
feel very much from it ; but the moment their 
BUppl^y is stopped tliey soon collapse. 

5520. From what you said about the ^oolics, I 
conclude that they arc able to do an immense 
deal of w ork ? — es ; the ellect (^f o|>ium is, that 
they are able to do an immense deal ofw'ork; biif 
the momeiit the Bup])ly ia stopped the eficcts arc 
terrific. 

5521. Ihit it does not appear to shorten life 
much, and it seems that tliose who use it arc able 
to w^oi’k hard. AVhciiee, tlnm, arose the great 
objection to it on the jmrt of tlic authorities? — 
It is Jill exj)ensivc luxury, and causes, like driuk 
in our own connlry, \{\ry much distress,. The 
women and (dilldren of the families suffer from 
the vice of the fatlicr, and in a great many in- 
staiu'cs tlic women smoke foo, so tliat they spend 
all their Hubstahcc on ojiium. 

5521^. l\*rha]is your idea is that the objccllon‘ 
of the Chinese authorities to it priiieipiillj' arose 
from the ruinous expenditure wdiich it gave rise 
to? — Ve^ ; from the jxiveity wliicli it brings on 
those w'ho’are addieteil to iL 

5522. Do yon tlilnk, from your own experience 
in travelling over tliina. and inveHligating these 
matters, that the use of opium there causes Jis 
much jmbllc injury as the consumption of drink 
in Enpjand, as far as you can see?— Yes, I think 
that the eflc<'ts of o*]jiiiin smoking In China arc 
worse tlani the effects of drink in England, as far 
as iiiY exjierienee goes. 

5523. Hut it does not .cause the amount of 
crimo that we suffer from in lliis country as the 
result (d’ driuk? — No. A man wdien he com- 
mences to siiKike lies down on his bed and does 
not get u]) till it is 'finished. It is very costly and 
very dnngerons in this w'ay : that if a man lias 
been ifi tliAhabit (jf smoking opium and he has 
not money to su])ply himself wdlli 0 ])iuni, his con- 
stitution llien receives such a frightful shock, 
tlial it shows very (jiiickly ; but as long as he 
takes his regular (juantit.y of opium every day he 
does not feci anything; he must have it, but it 
does not di'stroy his health because he eats and 
he works, luitlf he loses his suj)]dy of opiifm on 
.Monda y morning, on Tuesday morning lie will be 
ruined for w’ork all the rest (fflhe wyek; lie will 
not j)fek up again, ilie system seems to fall eo 
from the want of opium. 

5524. And ])rohably a man aeeiistoraed to it 
all his life wnjirhl die?— They do die in China 
fnnn that cause. In tlie more populous ])arrs 
Avliieh 1 have gime through; generally after start- 
ing on my journey aarly in tlic morning tlirough 
the suburbs of the towns, befoj-e the w^‘ltch have 
bad time to go round, it is a very c(»nimoii thing 
to see half-naked men lying dead simply from 
w^ant of opium. 

5525. I understand that you ihiiik.lhc evils 
wlireli arise from the consumption of opium arise 
from the poverty that it causes, and not from any 
erimo ; that it does not kad to crime ? — It leads 
to crime in this wuiy ; that men will d^ anything, 
they will sell tlieir children, their wives, their 
mothers, and their fathera, to get opium, 

552G. Mr, JJirku.'] Is the edict prohibiting 
opium universally disregarded, or are there pro- 
vinces or districts in wdiich the mandarins arc 


Bufiiciently upright to mamtain the law Every- 
where it is disregarded. 

5527. I suppose it was not on the score of dis- 
' tress tJiat the Emperor of China put his son jbo 

death for smoking opium ? — He considered it a 
vicious habit, and was very angry at finding his 
son indulging in it. It was rather an accident. 
The boy w^as brought before his father, charged 
with having smoked ; his father kicked him, and 
caused his death. 

5528. Can you tell me whether the* craving 
for opium is 5U]iposcd to I 4 } natural, or merely an 
acquired ta»te ? — 1 think llyit a Chinaman who 
has never smoked o])ium has no desirc for it. 

5529. If thev had not smoked OT)ium in early 
life, they would not require it? — No. 

5530. You spoke of the middle and upper 

classes as not smoking to^tho extent of the lower 
classes. Can tliat l)c because they smoke in 
secret, do you think? — No, I think that the 
higher (dasses of the Chiiieao consider it rather 
degrading (0 smoke opium, but I invariably found 
that the mandarins, and higlicr classes who do 
smoke opium, arc much more inveterate smokers 
than iho poorer classes; that is to say, they 
can afford to buy more, and indulge to a greater 
extent. . . 

5531. Mr. JbmVn] Wluit action do the Chinese 
> government take wTlh regard to the introduction 

of rndirui opium ; do they take means to prevent 
it in any way? — No, 1 think* they rather like it 
than otherwise, it gives them a certain revenue. 

5532. They levy an import duty upon the 
Indian opium, do they? — Yes; there are several 
tax<fH hil led 011 the introduction of foreign opium. 
I'ho Chinese Government, of course, say that 
they are' very badly trciatod in having the ojiium 
forced on tlicm, ami that it is against their wish ; 
but really thij Government do not ‘care so long 
as tliey get tlieir revenue; they care very little 
what l)ec()mcs of 'their })eoplc, not only in regard 
to/)pium, but in every other respect. 

5533. Is lljtne a legitimate import duty paid 
' to the Government? — There is one tax (1 think 

it is a w\'ir fax) that I romembqr in Shanghai 
tliat w\as levied liy order of the T.aota5, and he is 
the ro]>reseiitatIve csf tlic government; all natives 
buying the opium from foreign liongs liad f ;0 pay 
30 taels a chest lo the Taotai. This tax of 30 taels a 
' chest that-d. speak (>r( tlioro may be an imjiort duty 
that I do iml know) wnis levied only on the pur- 
chaser, not on the foreign importer; that is, 
wlien tlie opium w as sold by a foreign hong ami 
handed over to the natives, this tax was levied 
on the natives who purchased the drug and by 
orilcr of the Taotai, and it was called a w^ar-tax. 

5534. They al)tained profit from foreign opium, 
and the edict only goes To the poppy grown in 

. their (nvn Country, therefore ?:r— Yes,and the edict 
of the Jimpevor probably refers exclusively to the 
cultivation of ojuum jn China.. 

5535. And if opium is grown in China they 
would not obtain any revenue from if, except 
what was surrejititiously obtained by the man- 
darins in defimice of the order of the govern- 
inenl f — I'es*, that is what the mandarins at pre- 
sent reap ; that is why the proliibitiou is a dead 
letter. 

5536. Mr. //m/iow.] .1 think from your evi- 
dence it would appear that the effect of opium 
smoking is rather to stimulate than to act as an 
opiate; I understand you to say that these 
Chinese coolies cannot do their work until they 
hidve taken a large quantity of opium every 

morning ? 
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piorning ? — Yes, it is a stinaiilatit most, decidedly ; 
if a mati does not (jet his opium in the morning 
he cannot do anything. 

5537. In the primary introduction of opium, or ^ 
the primary taste for opium, when a man begins 
smoking opium what is its first cflect ; is it an 
opiate, the man then requiring an extra amount 
as a stimulant ?— 1 can only speak as to its effect 
on myself; on the first ociuision of my smoking a 
pipe of opium it gave me a hciwJache, and I could* 
not sleep all night; and on the next occasion it 
made me fed rather comfortable than olhorwiRC ; 
the same as a pipe of tobacco would do after being 
deprived of tobacco for a day or two 

5538. Mr. LytteUon,\ Sir Frederick Ilalliday 
told us tliat the . emperorV edict was' cspeeially 
dropped for the purpose of meeting ns Kiiglish, 
and putting an cnej to our trade; do you think 
that that is too strongly stated or arc you not 
Eware that such was the case ? — The edict has 
not been dropped; we have had no notification 
of it, 1 believe j at least I never heard of any 
mitification to that effect ;x in fact, it‘ I mistake 
not, the Chinese governmcTit at Fekin in a 
memorial to Sir llutlierford Alcock, urged as a 
plea against the introduction of qiiuni, the ex- 
istence of this edict. 

5539. Was that a diort time ago? — Within 
the last year, or year and a half. 

5540. Sir Frederick Ilalliday referred to 
papers wluch-show that the ChincHC (ioverninent 
arc deliberately, and ^wilfully, and of set ^mrpose, 
encouraging the growth of opium in China, with 
E view to revenge Ihcuiselvofl ujion us, and to 
stamp out our opium revenue f that they arc 
openly and avowedly doing it for that pur|A/KS(' ; 
have you any remark to make u)Km that - I f 
the Government are oneouraging the growth of 
the native opium at all, to affect the Indian drug, 
they must pass it through the cn.stom hoii.scs an 
the great water higliways, and in that case a 
reference to the annual custom.^ returns of China 
would slvJW whether the drug is being sent 
from Western China to Eastc’rn (yliinaor not, and 
to what extent it is being sent. 

5541. Mr. Eastwick,^ Do you kno\v at all 
whether the Taepings or tlie Mahonu'tan rebels 
put d(»wn "the Qpium smoking to :niy great ex- 
tent? — The Taepings, 1 think .1 hav(’ heard, set 
their faces against it, hut nearly all the rag.*i- 
muflins attached to the Taepings were opium 
smokers, us far as 1 was able to observe. 

5542. You do not think ihat there w^as any 
great diminution of opium smoking in that way ? 
— No; the Mahometans in Yunnan set their faeo 
entirely against the use of opium. It is against 
their religion. 

.aUH. They punish people, T sujijkhp, for the 
use of it?— No; I have heard of no puni.sment ; 

I know they did not ininish when I was among 
them, because some Alahornctans in Yiinuaii did 
smoko secretly in rriy rooms fearing tlie ccristiro 
of public opinion, nothing more. 

5544. 1 suppose that aUout three pipos of 
opium a day would bo rather beneficial tlian 
otherwise if a man could keep to that?— No, 1 
think not ; because if a man is in the habit of 
smoking three pipes a day, and by any misfor- 
tune lie could not get bis supply of opium he 
would be very ill. 

5545. Even with so small a quantity as that ? 
— Yes; I can give an illustration of that; I had 
a Chinese coolie from Thibet, who joined me at a 

0.59. 


place called Iktang, about 200 miles from the Mr. - 
capital of Szechuen. Jle Imd been taken into T.T.Coopef\ 
Thibet by a Chinese mandarin, and he agreed to 
return with me to China for three taels, that is ^ 

to say, about a pound, and 1 asked him if he ivas * ^ ’ 
an opium smoker, when he said “ No.*' After I 
had started a day or tw o’s journey into tliemoun- 
lEins 1 discovered that he was an opium smoker, 
smoking six ])ipes every day ; the fatigue of tra- 
velling in the mountains, 1. suppose, had made 
him snifiko more opium than he could afford, that 
is, 12 Jiipos, and at the cud of five or .six days ho 
became Rtupified and useless tor want of o[>luin, 
so that I eventually left him behind in a state of 
insensibility. 

554ff. Do you think that if the opium .‘^moklng 
was ]>ut down there would bo tin*, drinking of 
spirits instead among the (Hiinese? — They are 
very heavy drinkers of spirils; J think they 
would drink more. 

55*17. Do the opium smokers drink the' san- 
shoo? — Yes; but it is impossible to jmt down 
opium. You would d(‘stroy one-third of the 
])opiilation of China if they ivcrc deprived of 
o))ium. , 

5548. It could not be done imw ? — Not now ; 
only by a strict system of regii4ration from llie 
birth ; it might bo wipiMl out by legislution in this 
way. 

5549. Tlien to slop tlio trade on llic easlerii 
coast ivould be a grt^aL national calamity V — If 
Indian opium were slopped at once it would be a 
very friglitful calamity indeed. I sboidd say 
that one-tlilnl of the adult i»op\ilation wtnild die 
for the ivant of opium ; and tlu‘ (’lilneso (loveru- 
ment in wdsliing to stop it arc mtling, as they 
generally do, wnliout any idea of the \vcl(‘»re of 
the people, 

5550. Is nni ‘h ojmim givmi to ]>co]de in the 
bouts and in other places ? — Y(*s ; it is difficult to 
go into any of those ])l.\ces without having a ])ipe 
of opium ibreed on y(Hi. 

5551. And is advantiige fakc*n of the smokers 
to rol) them ? — No ; Ihcro is not nnicli in tlmt 
way for the smokei's are not stiij)iffed. I luiv'O 
not observeil or luMrd tliat robberies nro fre- 
quent in these phices, but a grout many of the 
rcspcctiiblii iniddlc-cl.iss youlh'^ become opium 
smokers from frc(]nen<ing tin.' Imuiscs wdierc the 
ojiium pipe is ])rodnc(‘d ul oiicc. 

5552. Is tlicre any opium smuggling Jilong the 
coast? — r could not spiuik lo that. • 

555.3. Mr. lirdiHt J)vniso)i,\ 1 have lim'c tho 
Kejiort of the Delegates of the Shanghai Ciiainbcr 
of (knnmerco; will you luni U) jiage 23, llie se- 
cond* panigraph, the latter part of it ; “ J'^>r the 
last five or six years or more, especially since the 
death c>f the Vieeroy J^oo, in I8ti7, it has been 
grown more openly in S/oclnien, and all hough 
an Jm])(»rial edict was again issued last yt;ar 
strictly forbidding it, and thougb the Viceroy of 
Szcc.liuen issued a proidamation to the s.ime 
pffeet, yet tlie ex(‘cutive authoritit's have found 
it absoiutely necessary to shut tlu ir cyc^ <(» thc^ 
cxisioneo of tlie plant; and it is slgnilicaiit ot 
the impotence or tho venality oi the (diinoao 
authorities, or the disiwd I»et\veen the Imperial 
and pr5vij^cial governments, that the white 
po))py fields may be scon on the most conspicuous 
places on the (iroat Jliver route, while the cul- 
tivation of it is nominally jmnishablc with death;” 
is that your observation ? — Quite so. 

5554.' Then it goes on, “ The couBumption of 
K K opium 
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ojuurn ill ('liina ^eiK'nilly is, hy nil accouuts, in- 
eroiisin^^ «t a vc?rv rapid ])Ji('o,” ia that also your 
ol)S(;rvali(ai I think it is quite true that 

it is inctreasiii*^. 

{j.Vh). Du you know at all wliy the C'hinesc 
autl:oritiea up the eouutry are obli‘^etl to shut 
their (‘yes to the fact, althou^li it is jiroliibited ? 
— Sinijdy because! there is sucli a lar^e projior- 
tion oi‘ the jiopulation wlio smoko it, tliat they 
dure not aud cannot |»r(;vent them ; ilmy must 
have it ; as I say if the* Chinese to-niorrow 
wished it, and the Indian (Jovorament were to 


Hto]) sendinjr opluni Into Cliina, it would be the 
death of one-third of the })opulaiion. 

5.55(». And yet the habit (»f opium smoking, as 
it is carried on at the ])res(!nt dav, is a habit 
which lias jrrown up comparatively of rijoent 
years, is il noi, since iSilO? — No, th<! hahii. of 
Hiiiokin;^ o)>ium on tlie wesLcrn borders of China 
has (‘xifit(?(l for a »:fn‘at many years; probably, 
1 iiiiulit say, a couple of centuries ; tlie tribes of 
the Lantsun-kian|Ji, and those tribes b(.)rderin*^ tlie 
iiorllnM-n parts of linrmab and Assam liavo cul- 
tivated Opium for generations. 


5557 . Will you turn tQ tlie tbird paragraph on 
that same page 2,‘] : “When Patna opium had 
been introduced from Canton, and had made sonic 
M’ay in Szcchneti and the neighhouring pro- 
vinces, it was worth, in tlie early years of the 
r(!ign of Taoukwang ( 1821), double its ^veight in 
silver; at that tiiru! the pcuple cut the opium in 
sli(n‘s, wliicii they rolled up in paper, and smoked 
like a eigar; hence the name ya tieen (slice). The 
0 [)lum i»i))e is helieved by the peojilcof Szechucii 
to have been a (kiiiton invtmtion, dating from 
liboiit the loth year of Taoukwang (IS.'U)) ;” do 
yon agree with that ? — \ should say (hat it is 
quit(‘ a native idea; in fi(*t, 1 may say that 
1 am covtaiii that it is not eorrcct; in tin* first 


phu'.e, o])linn would not smoke in that way, in 
slir’es; 1 may add that I never heard (qiiiiin called 
ya peen by Chinese. 


5558, Sir 7’. /^azlrt/.] Do the women smoke 
as well as the men ? — Yea ; but .not s(» miieh. 


555 P. Mr. lirrhrff Drnfsou.y Do yon agree 
in this, that, after making every allowance, “ the 
fact remains that it i« its ndativc cheapness that 
constitutes the iudueement to use luilive to the 
gradual exelu.*'ron of foreign opium”? — No; in 
speal ing witli regard to Eastcjrii China, native 
opium is not stnaig enough. There are two 
divi-vions, K.istern and AV^esl(!rn (^hiiia. In AVest- 
ern China, the native drug alone is smoked; in 
AA^osteni China, from b(*yond lIan-kow,the peojde 
will not touch the Indian drug at all ; if is too 
strong. And, on tin? other hand, in Eastern 
(.■hina the jieojdc will not smoke the native drug 
bt‘eaiise it is not strong (niougli. 

55fi(). AA'ill you turn to page 22, and, under 
the paragraph E(.>reigu Opium,” yon will find 
this: “Foreign opium is also iiroughi to Chun- 
king hy (Janton men, in tins, pnipared. Esti- 
mated value, 70^/.; 80,000 taels annually; all 
smuggled it is used as a luxury.” That may 
or may not be true ? — 1 should say that very 
likely as the officials in allthe yamuns eomc from 
different parts of China ; those officials in AVestorn 
China who are sent direct from easter:n provinces. 
It is the system of the Chinese Government to 
change every few years, and who have been ae- 
custonied to smoking that eastern drug would 
natufally like to have the Indian upiiun np in 
S'zecluieu with them. But it is quite a luxury. 


and the consumption of it is so small that it is 
scarcely worth alluding to. ’ 

5561, AYould you turn to page 37, regarding 
another »|irovince, Kwci-chow, and you will sec 
this under the heading “ Misery of the People 
“ The present condition of the people is deplora- 
. ble in the extreme. Distressing poverty prevails 
throughout, and in many jiarts of the country 
large bands of robbers lender travelling from 
town to town highly dangoruiis. Opium", which 
\a largely cultivated, taking the place of wheat, 
barh'v, and jiiilse, is, notwithstanding its high 
ndative value as coinjiared with other crops, 
really un additional cause of poverty, since a 
large jiortion of the amount produced is said to be 
consumed by the jiihabitants. The Imperial 
proclamation against opium lias been entirely ig- 
nored by till! mandarins,” Is it actually the f ict 
that the inisi.*ry of the peo^ilc can bo traced di- 
reittly to tlie eiiltivalion of opium ?--«l have not 
been in the pn^viiiee of Kwei-ehow, and 1 could 
not say. I can say one -thing as regards the 
province, tbnt it is inlialiiled by independent 
irlbes; and all the independent hill tribes of 
AVestern Cliina cultivate their own opium, and 
smoke it V(M‘y (‘xtensively. 

55(>2. Tlien the misery there i^pokcn of may be 
as mucli owing to the banditti and rolibcrs as to 
any otluM* cause? — Yes, notlillig more likely; 
these, in fact, are liill banditti ; and that is the 
reason that the jirovinee is so thinly populated ; 
they bave never been subdued by the Chinese. 

55()3. Do you believe that it will be entirely 
beyond the jiower of the Chinese Government to 
put down ilic use of ojiimn? — It is beyond human 
])oivcr to ])ut down opium smoking in China at 
once wilhoiit sju^rificing the population. 

5561. Mr. ,/. B, Smiflt,] Can you form any 
idea of theqirojiortion that the exports of* Indian 
opium bear to the whole consumption of opium 
in China?— No, I should say that it was impossible 
to find out what the eoiisiimptiou of ojiium ia in 
Weslern China; I should not like to speak of it 
myself; as the only Englishman who has travelled 
in Szechuen and Yunnan, I should be inclined to 
take native reports with very great care ; the 
Chinese in speaking of those matters liave no 
idea of iiiirhbcrs. 

5565. Mr. Bvekett Dmison.'] Have you any 
knowledge of the province of Sbantung? — No. 

5566. A gentleman, who has been in China, 
says that altliough they arc large opium smokers 
tlitiy are amongst the finest of the Chinese pop- 
ulation ; would that agree with your experience ? 
— I have already stated, tlnit as long as a man 
has bis supply of opium, it does not appear to 
atfcei liiiii ; it is the want of it that affects tlie 
man. 

5567. Mr. ./. }L Smith,'] Do you think tliat a 
great part of this misery which exists in the 
eastern distrie.ts of China i.s attributable tn our 
exports ? — I think that the effects of the Indian 
drug on the eastern Chinese of the very lower 
orders are bad and lamentable. 

5568. And that has increased since our ex- 
ports?— I should say very considerably. 

5569. Mr. Qrnnt Duff,] After your return 
from AVestern China you went back, I think, to 
Sliangliai? — 1 came back from Thibet through 
Shanghai. 

5570. And then you went to Calcutta?— Yes. 

5571. And I dare say there you were asked a 
great many questions about opium, were you not? 
— Not In my first visit to Calcutta. 


5572* But 
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5572. But Iftior you Imd the oj)inm quesfion 
brought a great deal before you ? — Yes, 1 hud. 

5573. And what is your general opinion ; do 
you tiiink that we have much to fear in India 
from the competition of the native drug, or not? 
— 1 do not think that we need fear any <‘onipeti- 
tion of the western drug, provided we will give the 
Eastern Chinese the Indian drug at a inodemlc 
price ; and even at the present prices I do not 
think that for several years to <u)iue the western, 
or the native drug will coinpiite with the Indian 
drug. I staled this npinion, I may observe, tw{> " 
years ago in a memorandum written for the 
(liamber of Commerce in Calcutta. It was an- 
ticipated two years ago that the <leimind would 
fall ofl'; and I stated then what I liave stated 
noAv, my belief that the native drug would not 
outer into competition with the Indian drug for 
some years to come. But that it niiglit do so, 
with high prices of the Indian drug, is very ))ro- 
bablo. There is the power of growing it in China, 
and there is a popuhilioil to cuItivaD* it, and there 
is a population to consume it. Tliereibre, if we 
wish cutoff all comjKjtitinn bc1w<*en natiA^c and 
Indian drug, we iniir^t rediu‘c the price of the 
Indian ^dnig, or Ave shall force on eoni])etiti(m. 
Those are my ideas. 

557-1. Have you formed any ooinion how nmeli 
we should reduce it; what Avouhl b(‘ a reasonable 

! >rico per chest ?-~-Tso, 1 eo'dd md speak to that. 
Lt could be easily ascertained from the (|uolations 
in the Hong Kong and Shanghai opium market 
as to the price of the tw<i drugs. 

5575. llavc you formed any opinhm as to the 
cause of the nnexpeeted rise in this last y(*ni* of 
opium; bccunse, you will renicmb('r that every- 
body at CaUmlta ex]»eete.d ilial there Avas • oing 
to be a great fall, and there* really was a 4’is<*. 
Can you at all explain that? — I should think 
very likely it is oAvlng to the eastern provinces 
of China being freer from rebel laids, and the 
greater facility dor trade, and of earrying it Into 
the interior. The western opium crop, ol* course, 
would not, and 1 may say that it docs not irder- 
fere with the fndian drug at present, but that it 
may do is probable. 

5576. You think, mi the whole, that if onr 
Indian opium revenue falls off considerably it will 
be simply through our own bad management? — 
I. think so, entirely. 

5577. Sir IVilfruJ Lmvsnu,^ In regard to wdiat 
you said about the people dying if the oi>iuHr eoii- 
BUinpthm Avero cut off, I suppnse that ii‘ tlui eoii- 
eum].)tion were stopped mid(!r favourable eircum- 
Htances, if they wn;re not. ]»oor, Avre1<’lied, half- 
starved people Avho lived on notlilng but. opiiiui, 
but if they had other good htod beside ibem at 
the time when their consimiptioii of opium was 
cut off, you would not anticipate any great mor- 
tality among them? — Yes; the mortal ily wojdd 
be the same. A great nuinbcr of easi*s go 
to the native hoHj)itals oij*eeted at Hankow, 
Shanghai, Canton, aud^other jihiecs; and v{*ry 
bad opium cases arc occasionally recovered by 
European medical treatment, that is to say, other 
stimulants are given to keep up the body until 
they recover strength ; but it is rarely that tlij^y 
recover, 

6578. But you are (piite convinced that, in the 
case of confirmed opium smokers, tlie stopping of 
their consumption of the opium would make them 
in every way worse idiysically than they Avere 
when they wont on with the opium? — Yes; a 
man who smoked opium for five years, and avIio 
0.69, 


dropped the oimim, avouIcI simply die; lie could 
not work, he would die of inanition. 

5579. As far as you could learn, Avas tlic 
eomitrv Avlnit w<* should call better and more 
pnisperous, a generathm or two generations ago, 
before this great c()nsnnij)ti(>n of opium coming 
into fashion; was there less]»5verty and ni-re the 
pcoph; better oil ? - \o, J do not think so, I 
think that for sevtnal gtmcriillons I he Empire of 
Cliina has betm sullerlng from a plcilnrra of jjopu- 
latioiinn many ])arts. • In S/cchnen ihcA have had 
an enormous population. and also in Vnnnan, that 
has been cut off by the Mahoinedan rcliellion. A 
good many of the eastern pro\ luces, w]i<‘n? opium 
is ex1(‘nslAely snu»ked, have* been suffering iVom 
enormons p<»piilations, and llien? li.-is be(‘n great 
poverty. 1 do not think that opium smoking 
is really the cause of all tin; great poverty in 
China. The eifeets are very bad and lainentalilc, 
but I do not think that it is all due to (»piiini 
smoking. 

5.>so. You think that the eonnlry would be 
better without il ? 1 think so, nndonhli'dly. 

5581. lint then^ is every prosp(M*l. of the con- 
sumption iin*reasing, yon think '--It is sine to 
increase; it must do so. 

5581*. Then in that ease, as th(‘y spimd so very 
imieh oft heir wages cm it ninv, ol‘ course we (•aimot 
liojie I’or any great increase in any other kind of 
trade willi Cliina? — I do not think tliat it wdll 
alfcel the ]neee g )odrt trade in ( .hina at all. 'fUe 
onl\ Icav I se(! in \Vi*sti‘ni China i.'i of a short- 
ol* tin* stajh* artnde ol‘ Cood, nann'ly, rieo. 
If we allowed the. native drug' to eompi'tt with 
the Indian drug and find a valuable market, tlieii 
tin* \\ estern (Chinese miglit enltivale v)jnnm, at 
llu* expi'iiM* ol‘ tlicir ri(*<‘ ei’t'p, for sah*: ajid in 
that ca-^e the misery would In* sneli, that you 
caniuit eontiiinplate the results of siieh a step; 
tlic poV'*rty of the p(*op|(.' w’oiild b(‘eome Imrriblc. 

' 558, ‘L is not it I he (*ase now', in the (*asl(*rn 

]>ai*ls, llnit they (‘ilUivate il at the (‘xjiense of their 
riee crops? — 'I'o a certain exlVnl : but- I have 
already said that tlieri* is not hiie)) a gri^al deal of 
o])inni (*nllivat.ed in 8/n‘eliu*Mi. Vniimiii is the 
great opium field ; beeanstj even tin* p(‘oplc of 
S/.(*ebueij tliemselves like, the Yniman opium in 
jircfcrcnee to their t»wui. 

5584. There is no hope, of the stale of things 
with regard to opium getting In'lli'r, J snppr»sc, 
as far as yon sei*, but there is every pro 3 pe«’tof‘ the 
ronsunqUion going on inrn^asing? — It is In*pel(‘Sfl 
to think of stopjilng tin* consimi[»lion <*f opium 
it the Chinese aro left to tln'iiiselves ; and I 
should say that like every lUlim* vice it will in- 
crease, especially Avitli a people so ])(‘enliar as 
the <1iiinvse; to what exiemt it may ineroase T 
eaiiiiot say. 

5585. Mr. ]lirh'}/,'\ (5in yon state Avhat is the 
general o|)inion ol Knropean medical men as to 
the effect upon tin*, const lint ion of thi^ ('lilncse of 
this e^xlravagant eonsumpthm of ojiiiiui. When 
th(*y a.i\e called in in cases ol’ disease do tln‘y lind 
the constitution particularly aileeled and <lel)ili- 
tated byit?-- l cannot smuik with certainty as 
to whether 1 have heard medical men express 
any opinion about it ; 1 may say that tlie wide- 
8j)rea<l opkiiou among Europtiaus in China is, 
that opinin does debilitate the constitution. My 
own exp(‘rlen(’<^, as 1 have said, sliows me that 
unless the man is'’ deprived of o}>ium after being 
accustoinod to it his eouslitutioii suffers very 
little. 
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5586. Chairman^] I THINK you jirc acquainted 
with the Hti'ps that have been taken by the Go- 
vcriinienl of India to regulate the customs re* 
venue for' some years ])ast ?•— Yes. 

5587. ' 'Will you be good enough to Inform the 
Cominittec what Inis been the course of legisla* 
tiqii in tliat respect since a general system of 
customs was intnuluced by the (Jovcriiniont of 
India? — T think .up to the year 1846 tliere were 
Considerable variations of the practice of the dif- 
ferent presidencies, though the customs laws were 
lionunally nciirly uniform. About that time, in 
a Dcspatcli dated the 22iid of April 1846, in consis 

J uence of thc. KcjJurt of llic Committee of tlio 
louse of ConiUKuiri u])oii cf.tton cultivation, an 
imjtlicd pledge was given by the (Nnirt of Di- 
reelors.lhat several (rustoms reforms should he 
carried out. !i‘hesc customs leforms cmhraccd the 
abolition (»f export duties exccjit the duties on 
indigo, and the abi lilion.of the port to port duties, 
the e(»asting duties, and, thirdly, the abolition of 
double duties on foreign botttmis. Both the latter 
reforms, the abolition <»f the coasting duties and 
the abolition ol* double duties on foreign bottcmis, 
were carried out a couple (4* years afterwards. 
55«8S, 'Were tlu; customs duties reviewed sub- 


Stanley directed that the duties on British and 
foreign nianufactures, and on manufactured and 
umimnufacturcd goods, should bo equalised by 
raising the duties, on British goods to foreign 
rates. He also directed that drawback should 
be abolished, and that a difFerenco should still be 
maintained lictwccn partially and. wholly raanii- 
tactured goods. The second proposition, to ex- 
empt from duty thtise articles on which the 
amount of revenue received was very small was 
negatived, and the jiroposition to , abolish the 
export duties was also negatived ; and an in- 
crease of the export duties was directed in some 
cases, especially on ii)dig(», and shellac, saltpetre, 
borax and one or two’ articles in wliieh it was 
believed. India had a practical monopoly of the 
market. With regard to the import duties, ho 
directed that they should be raised to 7^ per cent, 
on raw produce, and on half-manufactured goods ; 
to 10 per cent on tnaiiufactured goods of most 
(leseriptions, and 20 per cent, on luxuries. 
I'hcsi^ are merely the general features of the 
()r(h‘r. 

5580. Were any stops taken by the Govern- 
ment (4‘ India consequent on that despatch ? — 
Yes; shall 1 mention the conclusion of Lord 


eCqiiently to that ? — Y’es, they were reviewed in Stanley’s Despatch ? 

1857. On the 28r(l of Fcbnuiry, Lord (‘aiming 5590. If you plejisc? — He directed some te- 
as G<»venior GcrK rul, nsked ibc Court of Dircc- forms in the way ‘of eubslituling fixed rates on 
tors to state their general views n*gar<rnig eus- weights and measures, instead of a charge ad 
toms duTu's, and* begged 'tiiiit if the eourt had valorem^ and he ealculatcd that these measures 
no jiartieulnr views to state, his Govenimont, would give the‘ Govermiumt of India about 75 
tin? Indijiii Goveiiinient, might have leaic to lacs of rii])ees, or three quarters of a million 
]n*(‘pare a general selieine of customs for all jamnds sterling more revenue. At the end 
India, with a vii^w to conniensale for the reliii- of tlm Despatch, he acknowledges the letter 
(jiiic'liinent of what .were called the l^lolurpha of tlui 5th ol* Fehruary 1859, from the (iovern- 
diities, duties on trades and professituis in llic ment of India, which generally agreed with the 
Wailras terrltorv, which had not heen relin- views wliieh he had exju’cssed. Then on the 14th 
qiiished in l\Iadras at tlie timo that tlu'v were of M:ireh 1859, the Government ef India wrote 
aladislicd in the rest /»r India, and with a a letter which er()ss<.*d tliis Dcspatcli of Lord 
view' to riidueing the salt tax in Bengal. Among »Stanl(*yY and forwarded Act 7 of 1859. Tina 
the (urllii r reforms which wen’ suggested in the Act raised the iliilie.s very much I0 the pitch 
same Despatch (4* 25rd Febrnniy 1857, it was directed in Lord Stanley's Despatch^ and there 
proposed <0 ( ([nalise tlnlies <»n Bi’ilish and foreign was a chiiisc inserted in the Act wliieh gave 
inannfaetures, and also tlie duties (iinnanufaelured ])owi*r to add tin? increased duty to current euu- 
aiid nninaniiraelured goods; se<'ondly,to exein[)l a tracts which had heen made under the old law, 
great nuinhi r of Miiall artieh^s which proilnced a so as to throw the iiiereased duty on, the buyer, 
very trifling amoiinl <4* revenue eaeli ; tliirdly, to (hi the 2()tli of j\Iarch in that year, 1859, a very 
abf4isli I be export duties, and, fourthly, to aiig- strong remonetram'e w'as made by the mercantile 
ment tin' import duties. All these suggestions coimnnnlty in Bombay 5 in faqt, there was a very 
were" (dforod just hrlbre the inuliny brike out, con .«id oral ilo, .feeling exjireascd throughout the 
and for a time the mutiny suspended all further whole of India 5u the i^uhjcct.of this customs 
clisciissimi on lh(j siihjeet: but (wo years after- measure. 

wards, in eons( qnenee of tin* linaiieiai embarrasti- 5591. Wliou you say ‘^expressed throughout 
immt caused by the (xpenditnre iu tile mutiny India,” do you mean hy the natives or by the 
yeais, on the 7lh of April 1859, Lord Stanley Eurojieans? — (’hiefly by the Europeans. And 
wr(4e to the (iovermneiit of India and jiointed a memorial from the Ghainber of C’omincrcc in 
out the iiecessily for increasing the revenues of Ikanbay ivaa forw^irdccl by Lord Elphinstonc’s 
India, or r(‘dn(:lug charges in ordrr to cover the (lovcrninent, pointing out that the action of 
finunelal defieil. He oh.scrved that as all el’ono- Act 7 of 1859 would I )Ti very much to derange 
lilies must be very tedious in o|»eratioii dt wa.s their trade, and that the retrospective chiusea 
desirable in tbc first iiiT^tance to augment the would be practically^ inoperative, owing to the 
revenue, and lie devoted this despatch to the nOinber of liriticls tlirough which a great part 
consideration of the onsioms. Aflt?r reviewing of-llic trade, especially the piticc goods trade, 
the former cxuirsc f4' eorrcspoiidenec on the sub- passed; and tliey^.suggestcd that instead of tliis 
jeel, he directed that the Government of India eus1oin.s measure, measures of direct taxation of 
should hold their hands as regarded anything incomes, which did not pay other taxes to Go- 
thut would cause a reduetion /)f income ; and vermnent should he considered, and also some 
with regard to the four projiosilions which were measure for payment of a stam]) duty on bills of 
euhiiiitted by the Government of India in the exchange, and on ohequea, and, thirdly, a succeaBlou 
Dosi>ateh of the 23rd of February 1857., Lord tax. iTiesc papers were forwarded to the Go- 

vermnent 
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vernmer.t in England ; and on the 2/)th of May submitting for sanction a uniform tariff, with some Sir H. B. £. 

1859, Lord Canning’s Government ncknow* important customs reforms, and many nngges- i*Vsra|K.o«8.f 

lodged Lord Stanley s letter, and pointed out tions for customs reforms ; and since Huit period o.c.s.i. 
that the orders received had in effect already there has been much more uniformity of practice .""‘Tr* 
been carried out, except that the -duty on thnuigliout the customs administration of all 
cotton yarn was only 5 percent.; that 10 per India. '*liil807, on the 7 th of January, there - ' * 

cent was levied on un^Yrought metals, and duties was a Report by a second tariff committee, con- 
rather higher than Lord Stanley had proposed, aistiiig of Mr. Rcllasis, to rejireaent the Govern- 
on beer, tobacco, and spices. On exports no meut of Bombay, Mr. II iinier Blair, to represent 
increase was levied, exccj)t on grain, ami for the Govcriiiiumt of Madras, Mr. Crawford, to 

S pecial reasdns reduced duties, or duties knyer represent the (M>vermnent of India and the Ben- 
lan Lord Stanley had contcmjdatcd, wore levied gal Government, and Mr. Schiller, a nurehant 
on raw .silk and tobacco. Subsequent to this of Calcutta, to represent, the, mercantile coiniuu- 
period, Mr. James 'Wilson went ont as financial nity, with Mr. Lane as secretary; tlieii they 
adviser to the Government of India, and one of submitted a fiiiilier revised tariff of \ ablations, 

the points to which his attention was jiarlicularly calculated to meet the changes in prica-s which 

directed, was to meet llic olqecllonj and irrita- had oeenrred since the lust tariff coniiniltec 
lion which hail been cxcitc<l by ilicte very nqiorted. 

heavy customs duties. On the 2()th of June 5594. What was the rcsnli of their labours ? — 

1860, the Governor General in CJoimeil, address- (Jencrally, I think, there had heeii a great rise 
ing the Secretary of State, replied to the in juires, but very considerable variations in ^ 
objections which had been brmiglit tbrwavd by ino.‘4 of the artictlos ; they submitted a now classi- 
some of the iiKU'ciuitile bodies, an<J jKiiiitid fication <»f articles, and a very considerable re- 
oui that the duties bad been altered, and that f<n*in, which c.)st verv little, by’]>utling ;i nnnibcr 
whereas the duties stood in 1859 as folb»ws: of ])ctl v articles on tliC IV4;e list ; instead e.f eim- 
on yarns, 5 per eent. ; on jinjeo goods, 10 per meral ing the free articles, and leaving all (Uhers 
cent.; on haberdasherv, iniliinery, and hosiery, dutiabh^ ; they enuiueratcd the dutiable articles 
and articles of luxury of that kind, 20 ])cr cent. ; a^nd lef t all otliers fnu* ; they subinilled -ngges- 
in 1860 these. duties were all niufonuly fixed at tions also for altering llie dulies on win. s; for 
10 per cent. But it vas ohserved that the n'dnelng all diil.ialde. articles to 97 iinjiorls, and 
objections of the mereunlile eominunity ajjpeared niiK* exports, with an extra, duly on grain in order 
to refer rather to a new tariff of valuirtioiis, the to nialv“ uji bu* the los^. Mr. (h’awford recorded 
operation of which V(*ry inatcrlally uioditled the a disstuit from both tlicse suggestions; iu'. eon- 
bare letter of llio customs law. curred in the vc]>ort, but lie dissimled from both 

5592, I think in the Act of 1859 the views of suggestions, and gave very ]u)werful argiinienis 
Lord Stg-iiley In levying the duties on tin* quiin- to support hi.s dissent ; mi the I9tli jMa»v|i 1869 
titles, and not on tho value. worcMiot c.a.nic.d out ; tlicre \\a.4 anotlur tariff (4* valuations; and in 
it was still an ad valornn system, ('xcept as 187t) Act 17 was ])ass(‘d ; i( fixed the import 
regards spirits and liquors? — Yes, I think it was duties generally on this bsulng ( 1 give mm-ely 
generally <7^/ vahn^m \ and the <les|)at<‘b of (lie very generally tlie features); 7i jur emit, on 
Governmentof India observed that they found, on nuinufactured goods and raw malmhil; :\l per 
reference to Bombay, lliat there were very great cent, on twist ; 5 per eent. mi jiieeo goods ; 1 per 
discrepancies in tlig jiraetiec of lh(^ tlire<; J’resi- (‘<nl on iron, and lopereeiu.on tobacco; and 
dencief*, especially .as regarded the taritr of v'alua- mi export. s 1 lie principal duties wen‘ .‘I rijpees 
tions on wnleli duties were levied, and that they : a rnainid on indigo; I] annas a maiind on grain; 
had, therefore, ordered a general commitlee to 4 jun* cent, on ];u-, and 5 pm* cent, on oil, secd.s, 
asscmhlc at Caleutla to fix a uniform taritl' of cotton gjoods, hides, and sjnrlts. 
valuations for all India, or to consider Ike jiossl- 5595. lias any ehaiige been made since th(?ri? 
bilily of it. These observations weia; tlireeted to — Since tlicu the jire.'^ciit eiistom.s liiitics aia' fixed 
meet the objections xvhieli had nia<!e by by Acts I'J and 14 of 1871 ; (iio.y have only just 

mercantile l)odlo.ii, hotJi in India and in thl.s been reeeiviMl, and they embrace the law as it is 
country, but they were addressed to the Seero- now. 

tary of State ; it was ako pointed out ihat trade 559t;. Do IIumsc Acts emitain iiow.iIk? whole of 
was much depressed by cliolera In llie, iuleilor of llie inijiml and export duties for India ? - Ye.s. — 
the country, and letters w ere enclosed Ij-oiu the { I /tv Ada mte /laadvd in, vide Ap^trndi.r.) 

Bombay Government, and from -Air. Spooner, 5597. I see there are. both the value mi wlilch 
who Avus a very e:^perieiiecd Gommi.sfeioiicr of duty is a'^^e.‘..-od, and the rate of duty !-{:itod in 
Customs at r>ombay 5 ' and who pointed mil the Seliediilcs to the Act? — Ves. . 
that in Bombay the mercliaiiis had alwiiAs bee.n 5598. ilio duly to be levied on llie rate of 
taken into* council *Avitli regard io the llxlug duty," or on the pre\huis eoliimn? — Besides the 
the tariff of valuations, and lliaf. in conse<iu(mee Act which tixc.s the rales of duly levialde, tliero 
the Bombay tariff’ was a better and more business- w(mld be. from liim* t(» time a laritf of ojfieial 
like one than that at (/alcutia, valuations of dutiable articles Avhi<*h would guide 

5596. That is to say, the valuations in the the levy of the duty, 
tariff/ — Y" cs, the price list; then, in June of 5599. This Act roiieals all flic former rates, 

1800, a committee Avas afipoiiited at (hilculla, and various duties then exisliijg ?— Ye.-^. 
consisting of Mr. .Spooner, from IMiuIras and Ts Ihis Act in tlie pro.-ent a car leased on 

Bombay, Mr. Biillou, a merehanl of Calcutta, to any new principles, or is it a mere eorrci'tion of 

represent the mercantile; comniunlt^y, and Mr. delails oL tlie former duties f — Generally there 

Ashley Eden, avIio i.^ at present acting as Com- have beciv considerable reductions in the duties; 

missioner in Burinah, and who Avas then Sccre- not lo any great extent during tlikpre.sent year, 
tary to the Board k>f lievennc in Bengal, on but the gfuieral result has been that from 10 and 
behalf of the Bengal Government ; and they for- 15 per cent., whicdi were the rates formerly pre- 
warded a Ilcpoit un the 26th of October 1660, vailing, duties have been lowered to 7.j and" 5 per 
0.59, ^ ^ 3 cent., 
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Sir H D. E. cent., which are now iho general rates of import 
dutieH. 

a.o.B.i. 5601. ILivo yon any papers which Will (Uiahle 
you to state, the amotints which have been levied 
33 May oiislomH for the revenue, under the different 

*.87^* sypteuis that you have described? — 1 could give 
from these papers, which liavc been previously 
laid before Parliament, the lotal amount of cus- 
tom duties for a great many years jiast. 

5(>()2. AXoiildyon now slate tliem, with refer- 
enec to tbc dates fixed lor tbe cdiang(‘s of the 
system, what w'as tbe ainoimt wlien first llie con- 
solidation Avns begun?- ! tbiiilc aliout IS 10 was 
the time ; it is given here, receipts, charges, 
and net receipts.” 

5003. (^aii you state the gross? — Tn 1840—17 
the gross receipts in Ihmgal \v(*re 771,070 /. ; in 
the Morth W'estern I'rovinces, 1.30,578/.: m 
Madras, 151,040 /. ; in Jloinh.ay, ‘>07,137/. ; there 
was a t(»tal charge for eollection of 180,036 /., and 
a net customs revenue of 1,180,089 /. 

5001. Wlllioul going into the details of the 
sevi*ral j)residenei(‘s, what w’as the total gross 
umonnts in the next period?-- In 1850-57, 
(msloins, exclusive of salt (they are given in this 
general abstract statement of revenues and 
(•barges of India, for 15 years\ amounted to 
1,197,897 /. gross, Tlien 1 think the next year 
would he 1859-00, tlu^ gross revenim then ^vas 
3,203,515/.; then in 1809 70, it was 2,429,185/ ; 
and this tahh^ which 1 am about to hand iM,give« 
the eustoins, exelmive of salt, for 1809-70, in 
(jach [ircsideney, W'ith the expenditure ; the 
gross anuHint is 2,429,185 and tlie expenditure 
is 181,450 /., leaving a, net income of 2,317,721 /. 

5605 .Mr. J, li. Smith,] Thai is not the esti- 
mate? — ^o; the acriinl. — ( 77/c Imiulvil 

in, vide Apjirmlix,) 

5600. (Itnirmnn.] llav(" you anything more to 
addon the-subjeet of eiistoms nn’cmie ; do yon 
wi.sli to make any .^niggestions on llie subject? — 
Only dial it seems to ok; that the duties now are 
almost as low as is consist (?nt with any hopc^ of 
getting ('onsiderable reYCiiiie from them ; the 
present (lovernment of India seems fully alive to 
the iiee<'ri>ily of carrying out smdi reforms as 
have been suggested, in the way of exeiiipling 
iirticles svliicJi yield very little revenue, but llieir 
hands are tied at present by their Onancial diffi- 
culties; the only reform that seems to me ex- 
tremely desirable (and even for that it would be 
necessary to wait till their Ifiiiaiicos were easier) 
'would he the aholilion of tlie export duties; and 
that is a reform which, 1 think, miglil he carried 
out |)roL>ably with very little loss of n*vemic ; 
bconnsc^, with regard to a groat many of these 
export duties, such, for instance, as tlie export 
duty on grain, besides the general ohje<;tions whieb 
apply ti> it, your eireumstanccs in India give you 
a. very con side rabh? share by tlie increast? in your 
land rcvcnncjof anv increased production of grain, 
wdiiih might be tlie conse<iumn*e of the export 
(111 lies being removed ; it lias bi^en .suggested on 
rather high authority lately, to abolish customs 
duties altogether in India, hut I must say that 
seemed to me. rather a millennial sort of reform, 
which would be very desirable in itself, but xvas 
nut to bi^ practically considered at a tiim; wdicn 
• yon are not in a ))oaitioii to give up 2J)()0,000 L 

of indirect revenue. 1 

56U7. Have you the amount of revenue derived 
from each of the jjrin(4pal articles last year? — I 
will have a return jrrepared, and hand It in. 

5608. Having regard to the considerable rc- 


ducthm that has taken place in the gross amount 
of Ctt8t4)jns duties, do you think it would be im- 
j)osstble to bring the customs duties hack a^in to 
the amount that they formerly realised ?— ■ xhere 
is this diflieulty, thal the interests of India and 
of England oti that point seem rather at variance. 
Nx) doubt some considerable increase of revenue 
might I)e realised by inereaEing the import duties, 
say, ii))oii iiiece goods and yarns, but the direct re- 
.siill of that would be to diminish consumption and 
to slimulate prod iie, lion on the spot, knd of ^course 
it i*^ not desirable if you can avoid it, to increase 
duties upon noeossary articles of clothing ; in one 
sense it is (jifite for the benefit of tbe Indian 
tax-payer tliat the poorer classes should get their 
irlothing in the cheapest pos&ibhi markets, and 
niateriuls for clothing are not among the articles 
which, if it. could po.s.sihly be avoided, you would 
select for taxation. ^ 

5609. Do you think tliere is any great amount 
of c-ont rahaud importation into India at .the pre- 
sent time?—! should think that under ihewe lOw 
duties t here was not much room for smuggling. 

5610. Do 3011 think that there was much 
smuggling whtii the duties were higher? — Un- 
douhtediy thei^i nns. Some set-off against the 
nl»oiition of export duties might be louud in a 
.system of stamps, possibly, wliich might enable 
the (lOvernment, hy levying a stamp duty, to 
declare ex|)orts free, willi a less saerifii^e of re- 
venue, thun they could do witlioiit some set-off; 
but that, orf course, isar.piestion alwfiys of Imlunce 
of advantag(\s. 

5611. Have you any reason io think that the 
exjsirt of eoinmodllles ^Youhl be inerease<l in 
(piantity if (he cxjiort dniics were removed? — I 
have no doiiht (»f it. Tin* saltpcdre trade was en- 
tirely strangled by tluM^xport duty upon salt[)eire, 
and i have 110 doubt that the indigo trade is in 
eonsulerahle danger from tlie same cause. For- 
merly, bt4h .saltp<4.ro and indigo Avore almost 
monopolic.s of India. Saltpetres was produceil in 
otlier cmintrios, and partleailarly on the Continent; 
and ill Jielgium they discovered the moans of 
making it artificially, wliich was so much stimu- 
lated by the very high diities impo.sed on salt- 
]ietre that they^ got to make the artificial saltpetre 
very cheaply, and the trade in the natural salt- 
])etre Avas very .seu-ioiisly injunul, and iirobably 
Avill never recover. In the same way the high 
duties on indigo stimuhiliul comnctitioii in Java 
and other eoimiries, and iliough they have not 
got native indigo at all equal to Indian indijjo, 
between artificial dy(»s and the imjiroved indigo 
of other eoiintries, llm indigo of Bengal will pro- 
bably be run ratliei’ close. In Urn same way the 
rice dutic.s in Burundi no doubt jmt- the Burmese 
export grain trade at a great disiwlvantage as 
compared with Siam and other great rice pro- 
ducing countries which are close at hand. 

5612. Do you know Avhethcp any drawliack is 
allowml on exjiort from Burmali to Bombay, or 
any other part of India, on grain or other eom- 
mf)dities fui wliidi duty lias been jiaid? — I am 
not «ure how tliat is. 

5613. You flo not Icuoav what the presemt law 
is witli reteronci^ to tlie imjiort. into one part of 
India of any. commodities for which an export 
duty has beem levied in another part of India? — 
There is no port to port duty in India now. 

5614. Would grain from ^urmah to Bombay 
be free of duty ? — 1 am not sure; I Avill ascertain 
that. But Burmah js differently treated wi<h 

regard 
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rcearcl to its grain duties from the rest of India, 

I think. 

6615. Do you know why that Is?— No; I ani 
not aware that there is any good reason for it. 
There is the reason that there is a conskhTahlo 
CX])ort grain tracTe which there is not elsewhere. 

5610. lias it any reference to the desire to ^ 
levy a tax upon the .grain grown in the tcrritoiy 
of the King of Biinnah?— No ; there are frontier 
duties which would secure any object oi tliat 
land without the intervention of the sea cusloms. 

5617. Mr. (Wwford.] 1 that the recent 

Act applies to Uri'tisli India; \^^Klt is tlie defini- 
tion of Brilifth India ?—x\ll India under the (go- 
vernment of the (lovernor General. ^ * • i 

5618. Including Bunnah ?— Including British 
Burinah. 

5610. And Aden? — Yes. 

5620. I suppose that notwithstanding the 
diflhrenec of cireuiiistaiH*ea in the extensive 
region over which British India ca tends, a 
uniformity of duty is necessary unless ymi intro- 
duce a system of duties upon transport iroin one 
port to another? — Yea, I see on reference to the 
Act that with regard to the Biirincse duties . I 
was clearly wrong Just now ; grain of all sorts is 
subject to an export duty of 3 annas per inaund ; 
that would be invariable on all (Ajiorts from all 
Indian ports, to iill ports out of India. 

5621. Then a <lnty would be lexied upmi 

f raiii exported from one Indian port to any otiicr 
udian port? — No, la'eanse these duties arc 
leviable only on exjiorts out of British India. 

5622. Have you any return by you of tlie pro- 
portion of the total receipts which are derived 
from the export iluties as distinguished from 
import duties? — Yes, they could b(? given. I 
have here the gross amounts for all India. 

5623. What is the whole amount, derived from 
the export duties for the whole of India,'' 
£.530,509. 

6624. Could you furnish us with an account ot 
the sums provided by each Veparale article?— 
Yes. 

6626. I think 1 understood you to object ujion 
broad primdples to the imposition of an cx[»ort 
duty ?--' Certainly ; it seems to me to be in every 
Bensc a duty w'hieli you ean only jnstity on 
grounds of pressing necessity. 

5626. Was it not upon that ground that Mr. 
Crawford in (Calcutta dissented from the other 
Coimniesioners ? — Y'es; I eould read you his 
dissent if you would like. lie says, “ W ith 
‘ regard to the extra duty on grain, my objection 
isTiased first on the ground that all exjiort duties 
arc iiidefensibhi except under the dirt^ct necessity 
of the State. They are contrary to the prin- 
cijdcs of political economy, and lioldliig this view^ 
1 cannot recommend that a certain anioniit ol 
wrong having been already done to the Iradc of 
the country by existing export duties, a further 
wrong should be perpetrated by adding to the 
export duty in gram.” , . 

6627. Do you concur in those remarks? — Cer- 
tainly* 

5628. He was opposed* in that view by the 
other Commission ers ? — Y^es, he was alone. 

5629. He was opposed by Mr. Bellasis, who. 
represented the Govermnont of Bombay, and 
by Mr. Hunter Blair from Madras?— Yes; it 
had been remarked that the greater part of the 
^ain exported was consumed in Mauritius, and 
Ui other countries, where an import duty was 
levied on it, and that the only effect of the export 
0.69. 


duty being remitted, would be that the import Sir//.i?.i?. 
duly at the Mauritius, mid in other places, Wic.dd 
be raised. To that Mr. Oaxrford answers, “ If o.c.i.x. 
the govoriimonts of other iilaces are ill-advised ^ . 
enongli.to put heavy import duties on certain 
articles, 1 do not sec tliat we are bound to re- ' 

talliute by also jiutting a licavy addition to the 
export doty here.” 

5630. Do you agree with him in that? — En- 
tircdy. 

5631. Do Villi know what duly is charged upon 
the importation of grain into (k\vlon? — No; 1 
believe it is oneoftln^ principal items ol‘ customs 
revenue there. 

5632. And is an export <lnty ehargo<l iipon 
the grain going out from the Indian ports to 
(•eylon? — Yes, it would be chargeable. 

.563:>. You ivere referring just now to the 
artieh* of saltpetre; Is it not. the case that tlic 
exjiort duty was very much auginen(c<I in (he 
time of Mr! .lames YVilson ? — Yes. 

56.''vl. And is it within your knowledge that 
great objectiiui ivas taken to tliat in llii^^ ecMinlry, 
imth in rarliament and out (»l‘ Parliament? — 

Yes, and it ivas v(‘rv much discussed in llie Go- 
vcninu nl of India at the time; T was afraid that 
the r(‘sults ivtmld be Avhat they have been, and I 
stated mv objection at the tiim^ ; bul it was baaed 
rather on a tln‘or4‘lical oimiionas (o the certainty 
of chemistry in the. hmg run cflceting anything 
that \\i\< ]msslblc in tln^ way of rnamiracturo, 
rather than u])on any proved fact; I have no 
doubt that if Mr. James Wilson had llv(‘d this 


duty on saltpetre would have liuen very speeilily 
removed. 

5635. It was based on the false assumption 
that India was the only source from which sup- 
pli(‘s of sall[>etre could la*, obtained, or supplies 
of any aiiiele equivalent to fialt])etrc, for the pur- 
poses of eommer(*e? — Yes. 


' — poses 


56.‘>6. And is it not the fact that the cfleet of 
that was to stinuilate chemical ingonnity in some 
parts of Europe, and to cause the, introduction of 
an article wliicb has sniierseded, to some <?xteiit, 
saltpetre? — Yes. 

5637. And I believe that that was the direct 
consequence of the jirice of salt[ietre heing eii- 
lianced hy llie imposition of this heavy (?xport 
duty in C^dcutta? — The attempt to manufacture 
saltpetre on a great scale, artificially and c.heajily, 
had been made before in Belgium. Of course it 
was very much stimulated by the additional ex- 
port duty. 

5638. Saltpetre is a natural jiroduct of the 
soil, is it not, to a great extent? — Yes; in India 
it is a iialiiral pr(»duet of’ the soil, ivheneyer there 
is a certain amount ol‘ animal matter mixed up 
with the ordinary soil of the district, and it is 
foumi In .any place wliere there are ohi ruins, or 
former habiUitions, or where there has been much 
animal Hl'e formerly. 

5639. The duty on saltpetre in India now has 
been altogctlieV withdrawn; it is free, is It not? 
— YY's; the only articles now subject to export 
duties are cotton goods, grain of all sorts, hides 
and skins, indigo, lac, oil seeds, and spici^s. 

5640. Do you know wlndher the removal of 
the duties has had any effect in reinstating the 
export iilide from Calcutta of saltpetre ?— I have 
not heard what tlie effect has bcen.^ 

5641. With regard to indigo, is it not the fact 
that tlierc is a very large production of indigo 
now in Central America ?— 1 believe, in Central 
America and Java ; and also great efforts have 
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Sir teen iiiaclc to produce it in the West Indies, in 

Frere,x,c,v,f Jamnica, and elsewliere. 

O.C.S.I. 5C l'i. 'I'hc effect of the duties is, pro tanto,- is 

it not, to place the Indian production at a disad> 

S 3 May vantaot; art C(»ini)aro(l witli the indigo that^ is 
hronglit iroin Guatemala to this country, which 
pays no rluly ? — Yes; 1 have iindorstood also that 
some of the chemical dyes- lately invented arc 
likely to interfere seriously with ' thc'- use of 
indigo. 

/)G43. I am told that the effect of the export 
dutjr bears very heavily on the lower qualities of 
indigo niimufaetiircd in the Madras Prcisideney ; 
have you heard that? — Vos; it certainly hears 
much more lieavlly in jiroportlon to tlic low 
quality of the dye. 

5G44. That indigo being already subjected to 
a heavy charge as regards its value, in the form 
of the lax paid upon the land upon which the 
indigo irt cultivated? — Yes, of eourse ; like any 
other agricultural jiroduce, tlic raw material pays 
-tax. 

/>()45. Then again, In the article of liidcs, 1 
see that an export duty of 3 per cent, is charged 
upon hides ; I believe the trade in liides from 
India has been a very largely increasing trade? 
— Yes ; it is the growth of late years entirely, I 
believe, or alm(>?t entirely. 

564(). And those hides, of course, have to 
come into coinpetition in the markets of Eurojie 
with the hides from the South American Atlantic 
States, which jiay no duty hen*?'— Yes; and 
from Aiirttralia, 

5(147. And the removal of the export duty in 
India would, as r(‘gar<ly the hidys hroiighi to this 
country, have placed them in a jiositiun for liettcr 
coinpetition wdth regard to hides from other 
countries?— Yc's. 

5G48. In fuet, broadly speaking, these export 
duties levied to so large an (extent upon Indian 
productions are, so far as they go, very much 
agiurtt the extensiou of the ex])ort trade of fudia ? 
— Certainly. 

5G4ft. Mr. JJouihr.'] With reference to thoFe 
articles that arc exported which are not now 
subject to export duty, is there an account kept 
of them ! — Yes ; a statistical account. 

5(i5(). At all the ports ? — Yes. ' 

5651. Mr, BcarhA Wifh regard to the Mot urta 
tax, that existed only at Madras, I think ? — It 
w’art a universal lax uj) to 35 years ago; it w-ns 
then reduced throughout India, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, where it was larger in projior- 
tiouutc amount than elsewhere, and it w^as tempo-. 
rarily retained there until an equivalent could 
be (bund for it, and llic jiioposril.ion of the (lo- 
vermnAit of India in the early part of 1857 was 
directed to finding an equivalent to enable them 
to rcdiiCAi the Moturfa tax. 

565!^. Were tliere serious ohjeetions enter- 
tained to the [Moturfa tax? — It was a rather 
cluinsy and uuti(|uatc<] lax on trades and profes- 
sions. ‘ ' 

5653. And llie custonis duties to some extent 
are a substitute for it? — It was intended in 1857 
to slightly raise the imjiort duties in order to 
enable the Govornincnt of India to get rid of the 
Moturfa duties ; it was supposed that a measure 
of that kind would, upon tlie whole,/hefor the 
benefit of the country. 

5654, But was it popular amongst the. people ; 
were they not inclined rather to pay the Moturfa 
tax, to which they were used, than to pay in- 
crcafccd duties on articles of consumption ?— It 


could hot be said to be popultir ; it was not much 
objected to, because it was an bid tax to which 
they were accustomed ; it hod been an almost 
universal tax in all ages in India. 

5655. The present rate of ^import duty docs 
not intci'fere seriously with consumption, in 
your opinion, does it I— Of course any import 
duty, however light, must interfere with oonsurop* 
tion, both direcUy by the additional price, and 
indirectly by the delay, and a certain obstruction 
to trade inevitable at any custom house ; but 
beyond that it seems to me that the rates of the 
jirosont im])ort tariff arc almost as low as you 
could have them, if you intend to get any re- 
venue at all from customs, 

5656. Mr. LythHouA We have had contra- 
di(’tory opinions as to tlie extent to which the 
groat mass of the population share the burdens 
caused by imjiort duties ; what is your opinion 
on the subject as to the poorci* classes, who are 
the great mass of the population, I suppose ? — 
A great part of their clothing pays import duties ; 
I should pay that the poorest native of India paid 
occasionally import duties upon liis clothing and 
upon such few articles of luxury as are used in 
the shape of. spires and sugar and beads, and 
things of that sort. 

5657. And no class you think is too poor to 
be able to piirchnse such Urthdes as foreign-made 
cloth ?~llardly jiny so jioor. There are still 
consldersihlc districts of India where most of the 
cotton <*loth irt of native manufacture, but, gene- 
rally, the English manufacture is driving out the 
native throughout the country. 

5658. Ih) you think that, on the whole, that 
is l>oncficial io the country ?— It cuts both ways. 
It gives llicm alnindant and cheap clothinjj, but 
probably tlic clothing is not so substantial, and 
their lieing clothed by a foreign country sacrifices 
a certain amount of native industry. However, 
of kilo years tliere lias been a very considerable 
incn’usc of jiower-loom jiroductlon in India it* 
self. 

5650. Wc liavc liecn told by witnessea from 
Hovcral quarters of India that the salt tax is the 
only means of taxing the mass of the popula- 
tion. Is your acqimiutcncc wdth India so gene- 
ral as to enable you to say how that is? — It is 
oii(‘ of the most effectual ways of reaching every 
head of the jiopulalion, hut 1 have no doubt that 
tlioiT is a /Very small proportion, and a decreasing 
jiroportion, oi’ that population of India' which* 
does not in some w ay or another contribute to 
cust(»ms. Of course, it is very difficult where the 
country is so large, and produces such a great 
variety of products within itself, to reach all the 
aft ides which you would wish to tax through the 
medium of sea taxing. 

5660. /\s to exi>oi't*duties, I understand that 
your ohjection to the present export duty is this, 
that there is no article of which ladia as so coin- 
jiletc a iponopoly as to he able safely to bear an 
cxjiort duty ? — Vcs. 

5661. You w^oiild liavo'^no objection if there 
W'as such an article to put an export duty on it, 
1 jiresuiue?— ^No, I think it would be theore- 
tically a perfectly defensible export duty, but I 
know of no such article. 

5662. 1 thought you mentioned three or four, 
amongst them, shellao and borax, of which you 
said tlurt India had a monopoly ?— Borax is per- 
haps as nearly one of those articles as possible, 
but still borax is produced ^)‘ some extent ia 
Italy, to some extent in Chili and it reaches 

England 
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England also throuj^li China from ^ the borax taken ?~No» 1 think not ; I think that tlie Go- Sir IL B*E. 
mines in Thibet^ which supply the Indian borax, vomment has always considered th|tt they deal Frare^ kc.b., 
66fi3. No other articles appear to you as sus- with the opium duty as one simply concerning o.c. 9 . 1 . 
ceptible of an export duty in regard of there their own Excheijiucr and the trade 'in China, and 
being a monopoly of them ?— I know of none. without any special reference to Holkar. As far 

5664. Not tin^er^ for instanibe?— Every Sind as I am aVi^are they have always regarded him ' 
of Indian timber* run more* or less closely, by m the landlord of the territory in which this 
timbers of similar qualitiea from other countries, article ta grown, qnd they have not specially con- ’ 

5665. Mr. Gratif Duff I suppose, with' re- ‘ sideved, whether their (lealing with the opium 

f fard to the customs youE general policy would rt^venuc attecied Win henejiclally <>r otherw 
>e to get rid of the export quj^es .as soon ' 5672. T)ut you do not consider that the (r(>vern- 

eiblc?— I think tliat is the policy of. the jn-csent . mentbas done anything that could in any way he 
Government of India, and a very sownd policy. ropre^^eiitcd as nnfair or harsh . to 'Holkar ?— 

5666. Would you getyid of them ultogctlier, Clearly not. 
or only partially ?— tl would get rid of them alto^ ,5673.*’ Then my honourabh* fricMul asked, 

gether, Docaiise there is a very great practicnil -Thf?ro is no existing treaty or anything of that 

benefit in a customs bouse, in jnnir exports kind whieirprovents ilolkar from levying a higher 
being altogether free^^and examined no further dutyV’’ to which Sir llobort Hamilton replied, 
than is necessary for statistical- purposes, “.No ; but a treaty might be construed into tlmt, 

5667. And, no doubt, if we i^ver arrive at .tlnit ]>crbap3 you would not say that that is a fair 
millennial period of^whibhyou jipoke, you would descrijitiou, would yon ? — 1 am quite sure -tliat ' 
be willing to sweep aivay" the import duties also? that i^'a view that never could be taken by the 
— Yes; but only when, in RoinO ww' wlneli i(5au Qovcrmnmit of India, . 

hardly imagine, yoii« got a very coTfsidcraldc 5674. Sir C. Yon say that Ilolkar 

amount of indirect taxation by some other means, enuhf only levy tlic diffcrciiee bet ween the rate 
6668. Which would you begin with; wliioli .of duty fixed by the (lOvcrmiKMit per .chest, and 
duty would you sweep away first? — 1 think that what ofiiiini could Ix^ar relatively to the cost' at 
the course which has been adopled in this conn- which it is piuiditccd '! — Yes. , 
try is the sound one, dealing first of all with- 5675*. Uiit why is he rostriclod to that limit ;• 
articles whioli enter largely into inanuractures, what is there to jirevcnt him from putting on a 
and then such articles as enter nijo building, and duty of !2()0 or 300 rnpoes a chest? — Beeau.se, if 
clothing, and the niatcrials which are most in use ho did it, he woiiKl strangle the trade, 
among the largest numbier of our ))0}nilatlon. 5676. He is nojL bound by treaty, is he, to eon-'’ 

But. as a matter of policy", it seems to me that a shier our tax upon opium, in ]>utting his duty 
tax is to be I'ecommomtod, T mean as a mere upon flic opiuig ?— No, but ‘practically that w ould 
Treasury question, partly because it reaches be the cftect ; I will give au instance ; sup|) 0 '.nng 
large immbei*s, and that when it <loes rciicli large that we I'evy 500 .rupees a ebest, and that the 
masses you have two conflicting motives in deal- utmost that the clicst will Iicar without stopping 
ing with articles which arc articles (ifprinicneces- the trade altogether is 600 rupees, ^lolkar’a 
sity. In one point of view, for instance, a duty powers of taxation arc jiractlcally limited to that 
on salt, or on cldthing, would bo very objection- of 100 raiiiccs. 

able, it becomes virtually a poll-tax. In another 5677. That I perfectly understand, but as tin 
point of view, as a mere matter of revenue, it is indopendent prince, and not restricted, by any 
one of the best duties that y oil’ can have, because^ treaty, why is he bound fo consider oiir ojiiuni 
it reaches such a large proportion f»f your .popu- revenue?- -Simply because w<i have got the door 
lation, and consequently is sO productive. of his territory. ' ‘ 

5669. I tiiink your attention has beeir called . 5678. Chmrmftn,’} Is there no convention 

to one or two answers tliat were ‘given the other respecting the opium? — There is a convention 
day by Sir Robert Hamilton; 1 will read^ the which* cnublcM'ns to levy a. pass duty af Indore, 
questions and answers' to you^ and ask your in his territory as a matter of convenience, to 
opinion about tjlicm.' Sir Robert Hamilton was provent our having to levy it on the road between 
asked this question by the Honourable iMeinber him and Diunaim ; but that was merely a matter 
for Stroiid : ^‘Supposing Holkar was to raise of administrative facility, ii(>t with ifay refoi'cnco 
300 rupees a chest in adcHtion to what he now to what he was making from tire opiuni. . 
does, we .must reduce our duty 300 rupees a 5679. ,Sir C\ UlnrifichL] But supposing him 
chest, must wc not ?” And he replies, It would • to be an independent |)rince, as iiulependeut ns 
be a question between him and the Government.” the King of Ncpaulis; we could not constrain 
What would you say with regard to that?*-^l him to submit to this imposititni of duty if ho was 
should gay not; Holkar can only* levy on opium opposed to it, could we? — L do not imagine wc 
the difference between our dtity^. whatever wc should dream of constraining him; avo should 
choose to levy at the door of hifi territoi^', as it simply say You may lyvy what you please, wc 
were, and the extreme sum which opium can also ’shall levy ^Avliat we please and, practically, 
afford to pay. , ^ • , as wc have got the road to the sea and the sea- 

5670. And that is exactly what he (Iocs levy? board, he is in the position that 1 have described. 

— Yea; that is exactly wh'at ho does Idvy. 5680. Tlien I understand that* by controlling 

5671. Then the honourable Member pro- the channel^ of exit from th<?, territory, and by 
ceeded tg ask: ‘‘We should, in fact, prevent his Jiaving the command of them, wo jnit him in this 
levying any duty that would interfere ivitli our ''position, that if he was to levy a hciivy duty, and 
revenue; we should take care that "all- the ‘re- avc at thO| same time Vontiniicd to levy oui*s, 
venue from opium coipcs to our Exchequer ”? practically Vo opium could get out of hla terri- 
To which ho replied, “ That we shouUUuot be tory? — ^Brecisoly so; you* have Lhc turnpike 
losers.” What would yqu say with referende to roads leading from his estate, and you do not in- 
that ; would you say tliat that was a fair way of terfcrc Avith Avhat hajipens in his estate, further 
ckpressing the attitude the Government have * than to levy your turnpike tolls. 
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d68L Thon the position of his territory em* 
strains him to submit? — There i« no submission, 
6CtS2. Wc might, if it suited ouc purpose, put 
on so tremendous a duty as practically to preclude 
all exportation of opium from his territory alto- 
gether?— Clearly'. ’ . 

568*3, Mr. Lytteltoti,"] So could he/ could he 
not; the trade is practically' at his inerey?^ — 
Clearly he might do it if he liked. -» * 

5684. Mr, Grant^IJuffJ] But he has a distinct 
gain from every chest of opium that passes ? — A 
very great gain, and it is a most profitable culti- 
vation in ifaelfc 

a^>685. In shc^t/hc makes the best of his natural 


advantageir, and we make the beat of oura, h 
all ?— -Clearly so, 

5686. Sir eWine^M] Except so lir aa Iji^tar 
that if we would lower of our Sufty On Hidwa 
opium he would be a gainer by it, beeauaehe w6vSA 
put on sp mneh morc?-«He im|bt do ao: 

5687. Mr, BO'ywlmow whether it 

is found by experience that a rise or fall in out 
rates is followed by a rise or fall in bis rateaP — I 
am not sure whether that has been observed at 

-^aii.^ * 

5688. He ooly gets ,10 rupees a cheat, I thinfk f 
— Yes. . 


SirlicTHEiiFORD AlcOck, k.C.b., called in; ana J^xatmneu. 

Sir 5686. ('hdrnthtL] loiTjire Her Majesty’s Re- to that effect^ ehjoinm^ the high officers and the 
it. Alcocli^ presentative in * China; — Yes; I ' am Her ,Ma- magistrates in the provinces to enforce the prabi- 
K.C.II. jesty’s iVlinistor lliere. * " bition against thc^cultivntion of opium in the aenae 

— — 5690. You have resided there' for some years, which the censor had demanded. I can show 

1 believe ?— For a quarter of a century. ' hereafter Ylu> terms in which lioJ^pokc of the euU 

5691. Hurjng that period have you become tivation of the poppy, and of the injury which 

acquainted with the eircuinstaiices under which opiurndidto the nation; giving, in fact, the Chinese 
opium is either produced or consumed in (Jlilna ? , view of the trade. Qn the 16th of February, I sent 
— In the last year or two my attention has been a despatch to Lord Stanley on the cultivation and 
very pointedly directed to both by tho uceariness taxation of opium, with various enclosures* It 
oft! be merchants engaged in the trade as to the was sent to the India Office, and also to Calcutta; 
oultivatioh of the poppy in China; and in con- and 1 should be very glad if you would pennit 
sequence of that, 1 took steps to iiifonn myself me to read two or three paasa^s from it, because 
as far as possible, ami to get ajl the information they will show in what state our information was 
that I could. ^ at the beginning of 1869, when my attention was 

5692. Will you kindly state to. the Committee .most pointedly directed to It. 1 began by saying, 

wlwit was the result of that informAiion, or the " Some anxiety having been expressed by ship- 
character of it t—l think, perhaps, if will save pers of opium from India, as to the increaaMl 
the time^of the Committee, if you Will allow me growth of the drug in China, and a desire oon- 
to first give a statement of what wQre the general veyed to me through Messrs. Jardine & Matbe- 
conditions I found existing there, son for information, I addre&ed a circular to 

6693. Can you. stat(j what wore tlie conditions Her Majesty’s cemsuU, directing them to furnish 
as- regards the cultivation ? — As regards the cul- me with all the data they could collect. Mr. 
tivation, and- its bearing upon the trade, as CousurMedhurst will have alre^y transmitted, 
well as the influences bearing njK)m both in refc- "by my direction, cbpy of his and I now 

rcDce to the political condition of China. As ba\e the honour to enciose one fiom Mr. Lmr, 
I have mentioned there wa.s very general un- at.Kiukiang. In tlie notes furnished by Sfc, 
easiness felt among the chief mercantile houses Cooper some further information will be found, as 
in China towards the end of 1868, ami Messieurs regards the extent of cultivation in Szech’uen and 
Jardine, Matheson, and* some other firms had a Yuiman, and the causes of its increase; also, in 
reference made to me to know whether I could . the enclosed accounts drawn from the local press, 
ascertain for them how far the reports were true, It appears that the native d^^g is mot only far 
that there was a large and increasing cultivation • less costly than the Indian (one-half the price), 
of thv poppy'; upon which 1 took what steps were but greatly preferreid by the Chinese, lor .the 
in Hiy j)ower, arid sent circular to the different same reason that they prefer their own tobacco 
consuls, in order to obtain, on .the sjiot, iiiforma- leaf, as less potent in its effects and conseqinenriy 
tion frOm'nuti VC sources. The trade for tho three • ir\ all probability muchless injurious. If Mr. 
or four years jircccding; I learnt from thctincr- hurst’sinformatiou is tj) be relied upon, nearly two- 
chants, had been a losing timde, and the .demand thirds of the ri(di and fertile Province rf Saech’uen 
for Indian opium scemiul to have been checked; is^ under opium cultivation and one-third of Yun- 
that'is to say, its progressive increase, which had nan opium, du such cases, taking the j^aoe of the 
been' very remarlcable for many y<!ar8 before, nu*tural products of the country, of rioe^ silk, com, 
seemed to be slipped, ^all i^' wliich pointed to sugar, "&c.” Then I go on to say: It is not 
some cause that was interfering either with the surprising, therefore, -that the Chinese Oovetst* 
consumption orjvitli .the demand for it. In Ja- ment,byMicas^eof aprohibitm7 de<nree, of ii^ioh 
nuary 1869, one^of the censors, .Yimn-l?o-chuan transition* js enclosed should make some effort, 
by name, memorialised the Oro>yn, recj^uestiiig that however feel^lo or un^ccessful, to stem the flood 
the cultivation of the poppy mipht be prohibited., and denounce the growth of opium before two* 
(These censors call everyone, from the emperor ^ thirds of the whotejmil is taken up in tihe prch 
down to 'the lowest- official, to account, if they ductiom of what mankind^ in general couaSdef 
find anything contrary to tb^Jaws a/ traditions (Messrs^ Jardine and opinion to^ldbe 

of China.) consequence m this, there' was an contrary notwithstanding) a noadotts/ and demo- 
edict which ajipeared in the Pekin Gazette’’ of , ral^dng drug, iiist0ad :tf *hOakhy for ^ 
the 2»th of January, referring to this memorial, zmUions who fiU the ground, and indniky 
praying for proldbition, and to previous edicts render Ghana rich in 0 great variety cf 

prod^ts 
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fit ior tho fittsteoauce of m|iii« The tzu when 1 left; the cultivatioa of the poppy 
eenaor may well consider * the eultivat^n of this was only oommencod in tliis portion of tlte empire /e« AlcwAf 
jdant is attended with grave prejudice to the', three years ago/’ kxmi. 

people’s means of subsistence/ If they could 5094. You say that the foreign opium is worth — 
even believe with Messrs. Jardine that the opium ' ncaxlv weight for weight with silver ; is that so ? 23 May 

pipe is ♦ productive of healthful sustentation and ^Wheu it y hoLled nnd niade ready for smoking, ^^7'- 
enjoyment to mlhy scores o|’ thousands/ tljero; it does jHpprdach to tliat : the price of opium now 
will still be a very excusabIej)rej\idioe in favour is about 600 taels the pociil, wJiicli is 133 1I)S. I 
ofriee, corn, and sugar among"* the nullfou. *''' Such hpe omitted reading from this despatch what 
products will still belield by tlie vast majority of did not seem essential ; but that which has been 
mankind to offer a belter and more healthy sus- giveiitcnds to yhbw, 'that there is a very large and 
tenance for the human frame, and to be more extensive cultlyaiion-of ihe*.pof)py scattered over 
essential to national vigour and gr(»\yth than all all the provinces of Qiimi, eveli up to the north, 
narcotics and stimulants the. earth caii Hupjily. on tlic Afci^oliaii fmiiticr, where one did not ex- 
Acconiing to.the momoriai of tlie censor to which |>ect to hna it. On ‘May the 19th, I had an 
this imperial decree is due, the culfivation of mterviow with. Wen-^eang, wlio is one of the 
opium beginning in Kansu has npvead..'to Shensi leading niemhcrHoftlie foreign Office of Pekin, 
and Bhansi, and bus now gradually extended to igid other ministers, his colleagues. There were 
Kiangsn, Honan, Shantung, and other pro- no suhoi'dinafes allowed to be present, 4 nid 
viuces, in ti< word, all over China/’ Then 1 say, thtWoro ii was slrietly a confidential one, .and 
do not anticipate the decree >vill be much that led them io speak out much niore freely 
more cflective than inu»erial decrees al^^ in on the j^uljgects upj>entiost in llioTr minds, the 
general.”' “To* return, howevcK,,to the opium mibsionan question, ai^3 the opium in Vefei*encc 
question, and its influence on commercianpros- to a revision of* the treaty; than they Avould 
peclp, there is no <loiibt that the tondenoy of ftiis othefivise have done. I should be yery glad if 
wi^^sprCiad culfivation of opium on the soil of you wonhL allow me to reu<l some passages from 
China .is to diminish the demand for 1 he Itidian my desjaitch on that snbjeety because it states 
drug.*’ I d;pax\’" attention to this asHcrtioiuif mine In. the shortcsl jK)8.*iil)le way with what view tlic 
because I know it is contested in various 'qiiar- ‘ Cllinese (.H>veriiment were then pressing, in fact, 
ters. “And although Mr. Cooper’s return”' for tho' total prohibition lifthe opium, as being 
(this is not tho Mr. Cooper wliose evidence you too injunouS' to llicm to la*. tolerated, or endurecL 
haye had to-day, but an acting consql in ( luna), Thi.s is a dcsj)nt(‘lv marked ^‘separate and eonfi- 
“ forwauded. by Mr. Lay, wmild .seeiu to show no dential *’ to I^<n‘d t.^lanuulon, dated the 2 ()th of 
material reduction in the demand, and the im- May, but 1 have ])ormissiou 1 (\ read (iny parts 
portfitomeot it ait Kiukfa^g and Hankow, ft can- vliieh may seem ifitevestinif to the ConmuUeo. 
not be doul^ed that such a result must Ibllow.” In that despatch, 1 said, “ llis Kxcellency Wen- 
Mr. Cooper merely spoke, of course, of tlie im- seaugandtwoothcriijinislcrsof the Poreigii Hoard, 
mediate area of observation where he was posted. Tan and Pao, paid Uic a visit yesterday, during 
There isarepbrt fromMr. Maephersoh, fhc- Com- - which we had a loiig^ convorsalioii jL>n various 
missiouer of Custom^ at Mewohang, the most subjects connci'tcd with the revision of' treaties, 
northern of our jibrts, wlricli shtnfs that even ‘the present state of affiiirs, and the existing 
there it had spread in u province where one relations between Cliina and foreign -states. 

Would have ' fiuicied that ojaum could not Well Ah none of their attendants arc admitted on 
be growm We. learn from it that the culture those occasions, nor any Chinese of my " own 
of tlic poppy had been introduced in a 'still establlshinent remain in the room after H«u*\iiig 
mwe unexpected quarter. In his valuable re- tlie refreshments ; the conversation which t.^kes 

S rt DU the trade of Nowehang in the yaur lt{67, *place-is often of a Toss reserved and iia/j-e con- 
n Maephorson inforpii^us, Carcbil and well- '‘lidential character than when an interview is 
^tributed ii^uiries. tend to ehoW that the arranged at the Teimg-li-Yamcn ” (tlie Kojc^iga 
opening of Ybig-txu to foreign trade ” (tltat is the Hoard). IVitli no. one jiresent but myself, the 
official.naine oftli0'|K»rtof Newchang) “thiscfmj- Chinese Hocretury acting as interpreter, and the 
modity baia become in the* interior chon jicr by one- CJiiuese ininisl ers lIuunsclYCs, both feel at liberty 
half, whiUtthenumbei:of smokers b«H been treldcd. ^ to speak move frcely*than if* the roon^w ere ^filled 
In a little village among tlve highlands that form with servants or jiersoiis ouf.Hidc the circle. Nei- 
the northern border of the Y6np-t’ieri hill district, ‘ thcr W cn-seang my his colleagues are ever likely 
I lit upon four or five antes given up to the cul- to sjwiak" wholly without reserve; nor can it be 
tivation of Ihe poppy J ap acre there yields 200 expected that they will e^ipose their iuraost 
taeld weight or tne drug. It was spoken of us thoughts oti grave matters of state to a foreign 
being well -flavoured, but deficient in strength, . minister, towards .whom they must always fttaiul 
and was 20 per cent, okeaper tlioq foreign opium, in a more or less antagonistic position. Never- 
Kurther Ifitrth, xiear the Mongolian town of For theless. while discussing during two -or three 
litun, His sown on a larger scale, but with smaller hours all those largcu- qucgtioiis of policy which 
rcffitults^ an acre .only yielding 100 taels weight,’^ , directly affect tlm interests of the two nations, 

A tael is an ouhee ana a tbim ;/aitd asHiho value and .in no small degree those of all other West- 
of foreira opium is nearly weight for weight of emotates ig treat y wilJi China, the true opinion 
sUveri Uiat may give some idea of the value of and sentiments of the speakers must of ten aji- 
iiie crop. “In Kfrin the production is carried- pear;; all the more certainly where there is no 
to amudi vaster extent; at least 300 peculs are fixed order of iftoceeding or verj’^ definite object 
yeaxly brought to the market, and the drug is in view, bevbnd^ the* interchange of opiniems on 
enm effored for sale in the shops of Ying-tzu.* subjects ofl^grave import to all engaged, and the 
Xtt. 4 ibe neighbourhood of the proaucing districts, matuAl desire to arrive at. some common^ un- 
tikh presence of the native article must bo ^ju-' derstanding as a guide to future action/’ I 
rival. At Kirin 1 found the merely mentioned tliat as a preamble to show 
pmee that 1 had every opportunity of arriving at 

0152, L L 2 what 
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what waH their veal feeling in the matter. The 
Ant part of the interview was uCoupied with that 
whicli very much absorbed them, then as now, the 
misBionary (luestion. Prom missionary trou))les 
and daiigers the con vjgrsation^ diverged to the. 
hostile animus which was so coufftantljr ,inani- 
ft'sted bjr the literati and all the official class 
against f(u*eigiiera generally, irrespective of reli- 
gious questions*^ (There was some little discut?-- 
sion which went on then, in which the minister 
first denied. anib then rathcr'defetT|tled it.) ‘‘In 
the'cnd, Woa-scaag shifted Kis ground, and after 
first inaijittiining the mndeCneo ol' the party 
accused, he admitted that there mMit be some 
of the literati wh6 were imbnod with a hostile 
feeling; ‘.But,’ ho asked, *how could it he otlmr- 
wise ?’ and procccdcid to put in a jjleaof jiC^lifica- 
^ion, saying ; ‘ they liad often seen foreij^ners 
making war on the country and then, again, how 
.irreparable and c(»ntimious was the injury which 
they inflicted ni3rr)n the wliolceinpire by the foreign 
imjiortation ofi>i>ium.''- (Itomne on in that man- 
ner ; he put it. in as a reason why tlFere should he a 
g'ood deal of hostility), lie then added li‘ hhig- 
lantl uonld/ionsent to interdict this; cease either 
to grow it in hidia,:oi\t<» allow {heir shq)s ip hring 
it to China, there- miglit bc' liope of niorc 
friendly feelings^ h (loiibl there wa« a very strong 
feeling entertained by all the literati and gentry 
as ti» tin) IViglvilul evils' alien Jlng the smoking ot 
opium, its tbor()Ugl)ly. demoralising’ efibets, and 
the utter ruin brought upon all who once- gave 
way to the vice, lie helievwl the extension of 
this ]>enucions Inilfit was mainly due to the 
alacrity with which foreigners snpj)licdthc poison 
for tlndr own profit,* jterfoctly -regardless of ihc 
irreparable injury inflicted and naturally they 
felt hostile to nil concerned In sncli a trallic. J 
only observed itr repl); to the general tenor of 
these reiinirk^j, that it >vas (|uile ]mssible opurni 
smokers might deserve all the evil things said of 
thenv ami thttt the drug' was a iinrcoUc, dem(»ral- 
ising all win) were addicted to its use ; altlnmgh 
1 had received a iiieniorlal from l^lessrs. dardiiie 
8: ^fiitheson, loudly j)roclaiinmg it.{< iniiocitoiis- 
ness, and 'ranking it with win(‘ and' oilier ’whole- 
some .stimiihiiits and restorativbs. But, as rc-' 
garded the remedy proposed, I caa'ild not see of' 
what avail it would be. If Gri'iit Britain*were 
at oiic(‘ to allow, it Jo be tiealed as contraband, 
and its importation jirohibiteil, (liina was in mr 
j)o.sition to. prevent it-s being smuggled in any 
quantity, even byJjcr own subjects, much toss by , 
foreigners and iC even India ecaspdjo grow it, 
there were many other tropical couiitHes whicli . 
could and would produce it without limit, wdiilo 
ships under otlier flags would -iievev be wanting - 
to bring it to the Chinese eoasL. 80* long as a 
demand existed, there would be a su]>ply to meet 
it. ‘The only result of* introducing such a' clause 
into the re vised treaty >\ouId be to transfer a 
large and lucrative trade to other liandd. Great 
Britain might lose a lai;ge revenue, aud her sub-- 
jects.an iiiipoi'^nt trade, but China woiild.be 
just where ‘she was. "A great sacrifice would be 
imposed on the one country^ without the ’slightest 
benefit to the other.- China Kersclf would pro- 
bably sufl'er from a larger ouantiljr of the poppy 
being cultivated in place ot rice and oth^r staples 
of food within her own limits. The only effective 
remedy lay with the Chinese *|)6ople. * Bet thfem; 
cease to crave for tt or cohsunie it,*and the drug 
would very soon disappear frouLthe market. The 
remedy did not lie with any foreign power; and 


I doubted how fanit was possible, in any ooiintoy# 
to make people virtuous by legal enactments or 
prohibitory laws. Wdn-imang replied, that if 
.England ceased to. protect the trade, it oonldthen 
be effectually proHioited by the £m|>ero;r ” (mean- 
ing the oultivatiou in China), ‘^and it would 
^vciitu’ally cease to^troujble them; while a great 
causc^of hostility an^d distrust in the minds of the 

3 ile “wofihl be removed, ami thus eompensation 
. It be found, to Groat Britain for a temporary 
loss; temporary 'only, since the same fields now 
devoted tq the eultivatidn of the poppy , could be 
inndc to grow, rice , or cotton, or other profitable 
‘jiroducti.. With ' this iiTcconcileable difibreuce 
of opiniem as to^ the efficacy of the remedial 
measures, ' there was little to be gained by 
continuing the discussion,’ 'and wo passed on 
to other subjects. This is the first time any 
serious propositioh has been made to reconsider 
the step .taken in .the Treaty of Ttei-tsin, re- 
moving oi>ium from the list o/* prohibited articles.’' 
Thi.^'waK fho stjilc of affiiira in May, while 
the jnegotiiitiona were going on for the revision 
of the ll’roaty, f(i[>in whicli the Committee will 
SCO iliat the Chinese government were d^cr- 
iniiiod t() make an earnest 'effort to induce the 
Briti-^ii (?ovoninicnt to prohibit it altogether, 
and to hike it oUt, in fact, of th6 list of goods in 
wliich trade was permitted, Ii) a Despatch to 
I^ord ( J|:ircndoh*of June the 2yth 1 transmitted 
a itivlhcr conuniinii^atioh on the growth of the 
poppy ill China, rciicivcd from Mr. Caine, our 
conaul at Hankow, and this was also forwarded 
to llic .Secretary of the -Government of India on 
the same (Jay ; and fiirtbm’rftportsalsofrom Canton, 
JS'ew(diwangand Tien-tsin were sent under cover 
to Mr. Chn])man at the |tunc time. Tlic general 
result was to confirm all that had. remcheJ me as 
- to the large and increasing consumption of opium 
all ot'cr China, and its jif eduction at a price 
’varying from <10 to 50 per "cert t. less than the 
price at whiiih Indian opium could be put in 
the Inarkct in Cliinn. Subsequent to tins con- 
leirencc, I received in the month of iTune, from 
the "Foreign Board of Pekin an ^ official notv 
urging nj)on Her Majesty’s Government th; 
j)oIicy of prohibiting tJie importation of foreign 
(?i|fiinu as being prejudicial to the general interests 
of commerce.- As the memorial is but a short 
one, I tllink it. would be satisfactory to the Com- 
mit toe if J read it, instead of givyig a mere 
abstract. “-Ffom Tsuhgli Yamen to Sir K. 
Alcoek, July 1 869 . . The wnters have on several 
occasions, when conversing with his Excellency 
' t)u* British Ministev, jpeferred to the opium. trade 
as 'being prejudicial to the general interests of 
commerce. The objectvof"thc treaties between 
our respcetivc'countrics was to -eecure perpetual 
peace, but, if effective steps cannot be taken to 
remove an accniiiulating sense of injury from the 
minds of men, it is to be feared that im policy con 
obviate sources of future trouble.' Day and night 
4 rhe writers arc cousmering the. question, with a 
view to its solution, and the more they reflect 
upon it the greater does theif anxiety become, 
and hereon 'they cannot avoid addressing his Bx- 
' Cellcncy very tomestly on the fl^bject. Tnat opium 
is like a deadly poison, that it is most injurious to 
maiijciird, and a most serious provocative of 
f'eeling'is, the writers think, peifectly welBknowii 
to his Excolleney, and itis tnerefore needless for 
them to * enlai^o further on those points. The 
Pxinee ” (the of Eung is the presidjeut ef 
the Board) ^^ midnil ecdleagwaai^^u^ a^ 
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fliftt the opium trade has long been condemned by 
England as a nation. And that the right-minded 
merchant scorns to have to do with it.. But the 
ofHcials and people ot* this empire, who canpot bo ' . 
BO completely informed on the subject, all say that ^ 
England trades in opium because she desires to 
work China's ruin; lor (say they) if the- friendly 
feelings of England are geiuHue, sijnee it is open* 
to her to produce and trade in everything .else, 
would she still insist' on sijrcadiiig the poison of 
this hurtful thing through the oinpira? • lljcre 
are those who say stop the trade by enforcing a. 
vigorous prohibition against the use of the drug. 
China has the right to do so douhtlcfss and might, 
be able to effect it ; but ji strict? cnforcoraenl 'of - 
the prohibition would ircressitiite the taking of , 
uifluy lives. iJow, although the eihiainnls’ jinu- 
ishment would .be of their own seeking, by standers . 
would not fail to say thatnt Was the foreign incr- 
chaut seduced them to fhcjir ruin by bringing . 
the drug, and it would be liard to gene- 

ral and dceMcatbil indignation ; sijch a 
indeed would tend to. arouse ^popnliii* anger 
against the foreignef. lyieru are ntiiors again 
who suggest the removal 6f tlie prolubiiions 
against the growth of the poppy- They argue- 
that as there is no means of ^tnppiitg tin.' foreign 
(ojnum) trade, ihcrb can lie no hiimi, as a tem- 
porary measure, in wiihdmwing the |♦^•^)llib^tj{>n 
on it.s growth. AVc should thus not only deprive 
the foreign merchant of a ’maiin source of his 
profits, but should increaso -our revemio to boot. 
The sovereign rights of China arc indee<l com- 
petent to this;' such a course would be pradu‘- 
ablo, and indeed the writers cannot say that, as 
a last resource^ it will not come, to, this ; 
they arc most unwilling that simh prohilution 
should be removed, hohling, as they do, that a 
right system of goyernmeni should appre-eiate 
tlie beneficence of Hwen and (seek to) rCmove 
finy grievance- M'liiclr afflicts its fjeople, while to 
allow them to go on toMestructiom v'^^lbough an 
increase of revenue may result, will.|)rovokc the 
judgment of Heaven and. the pondomnalic’U of 
men. Neither -jof the above [dans irideH arc 
jaalisfactory. If it be desired to remove the very, 
root and t(» stop the evil at Hs souvec, nothing will 
be effective but a prohibition to be enforced alike 
by both parties. Again theXJhinese merclmnt sup- 
plies your country Witli his goodly tea and silk, 
conferring thereby a benefit iipop her ; but thi^ 
Jiuglisli merchant cinpdispnHC'himi with p(*.stileiit 
opinion. 8ucb conduct upriglitcou'^. Who can 
justify it? What w.ondcr if officitds and people 
say that England is wilfully working out rhina's 
ruin, and has no real frien(|ly ibefiiig lor her. 
The wealth and generosity of England arc spoken 
of by all-5 she is anxious to preY<*ut.niid anticipate 
all iujuly to her* commercial interest; how is it, 
then, she cun hesitate to reiUOvcan neknoAvledgcd 
evil? Indeed it cannot be that' hhigiand still 
bolds io this evil bueincss, earning thd luitred 
of the officials and people of Chinn; and piaking 
herself a reproach aniong the nations because she 
would lose a little revenue, wei*e she to foricitThe 
cultivation of the poppy I "rhe writers^hope that 
H. E. wdll memorialise his Government to give 
orders in India and elsewhere. kv substitute the 
cultivation of cereals or cotton. Were both na- 
tions to rigoi-ouBly wohibit the growth of the 
poppy, both the traffic in and the^ consumption of 
opnnn might alike be put an end to* To ao. a'way 
with 60 great an evil would be a great virtue on 
JBn^nrs part; she would strengthen friendly 
‘ HIM. 


relations and make herself illustrious. IIow de- 
lightful to have so great an act teansmitted to 
after ages ! Tliis matter is injurious to commer- 
cial interests in no ordinary degree. If II. E., 
fhc Bptish Minister, cannot, befcre it 4 s too late, 
arrange n plan fojp^ a joint prohrbitiiHt (of the 
traffic), then, lio hiatter with what devotedness 
the writers may plead, they may be unable to 
cause, the people 'to put aside ill-fcCling, and so 
strengthen friendly relations as* fo place thCinfor 
ever IjcvoikI fcau of dit-^turbancc.* I)ay nml night, 
tlicreftiro, the wriK’rs givq to tJiis' matter most 
earnest 4 hoiight, and overpowering is the distresa 
and anxiety it occasions thgm. Having thus 
prestlmcfl to unboForn themselves, ihey would be 
. Imnourcd ' by his Excellency’s reply,” 1 think 
that the Coinmiitec willsec that this is a very 
significant document. 

" oTitlo.- Mr. J. IL That was in 18 G 9 ? 

— In 1869 , while thc' revision of treaty was 
going on, " 

5fi9(j.* (linirmaH,'\ What K)ok ])Iacc after tliat ? 
— 1 found, in cons(*([uence of the investigations 
-I liad^FOt on foot all throngli Clnna that Lr-lmngr 
chang, wd)o was one of the most distinginehcd of 
Itlie VijTiMys or (lovcriior (lenerfflfi^or provinces 
(then llie Governor General of the llnkiinng 
province*), had tietively eiiiiiloved. himself, lioth 
inJIonan ivlncli he aUu* governed prowsionally, 
and in the adjoiiuiig pvovluee, under his* brother, 
ill ]iroinotiiig lh(i cultivjitiun of the poppy. I 
rcccvvctl rejiort.s that nearly the whole of Szccluujh 
waff given up to the produetiqn of (»i)iuni, and 
Hluit on the a']jpeanuice of the edict, cnforeiiig 
-the prohibition, he' had me.noriariscMl the ihryne 
for leave to issue licensees a.s a prodticliVi! source 
of revenue, and a nu^'ins further iondiifg to ex- 
clude tlte consifmptlon of foreign opium (». much 
more pernicious drug lie alleged, and the import- 
ation of wliieh imiKivcrished the nation).- It thus 
appeared that the j)olicv only .shadowed out as a 
pos.^'ildc contiugeney or m‘ccssllY-lu the official 
note of fhc Yanien .of ruining the trade in Indian 

• opium, hy onepuraging tlio native growth, was 

the e<iursc whicli hart suggested by Li, 

Uiid by Jiiin and Ids biHithcv practically carried 
out already on a large scale. His high/»fficial 
posit ion and politictu influence both eombinocl 
to make Ids ihdlvidual action in this matter 
-voiy significant in eonheetion with the covert 
menace conveyed in the. official note. So iinpor- 
.tant did- the* state of- tlie opium queetion appear 
.toin(\ at this liitie, that in iny despateh to th( 
Foreign Oftic.c commu ideating the information, 
1 intimated my intention of proceeding sO Cal- 
cutta on my return Uomci in order tliat I might 
confer with the Governin’ General, o^id put him 
and his Council in possession of'tBc facts, anfl 
allow the whole bearing of them, so as to make 

• sure that they were in full possession of all the 
- infomititibn necessary to enable them tp, arrive at 

a right judgment 'on eo iihpoi*tant a matter, 1 
proceeded to Calcutta in January of the fidlow- 
iiig year, and placed the pjforrnation which I 
am now givingf the Committee before the CViuncil 
at Lord Mayo’s request. Having now given the 
outline of the Case, 1 shall be prepared, cither now 
or' later, to furnish the Committee with any 
details tiicy"* may desire. I think it will be seen 
the sub^trace of the whole is this : that there 
is a very largo and increosiM cultivation of tlio 
jfoppy in China,’ that the Chinese Government 
are seriously contemplating, if they cannot come 
to any tenns or arrangement with the British 
L L 3 Government 


Sir . 
R, Alcock, 
K.c.n. 

33 May 

1871. 
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MIKUXSS OF SVI33sBMQS TiJCSST BJSFOEIC Xm 

/? Oovenunent for restricting the area of growth in make out 70" taels, as adde4 to the first cost 

K 0 ^ India, and either gradually, or suddenly, putting (there are different charges) at Hankow, aid ahout 
* an end to its importation, as they think they from 30 to 70 additional before it gets to Skang* 
S3 May power to (io,uthe cultivation without bai, making at tlie outside 150 taek So that t& 

1871/ hi China, and producing opium at a much Chinese have not hitherto carried out other 

cheaper ?:atc. Having done that they think they, pkrt of their threat, which is quite within their 
will after^wards be able to slump put the opium power, of-iiot taxing their own opium at all, and 
produce ariiongthemselvea. 1 doubt their power surcharging ofirs with any amount of tax they like, 
to do so, hut that is .their theory. “ Them is anoiker estimate of the taxes pwd, a 

5697. Did you endeavour also to ascertain grower’s- tax,” about Hankow taels 9 ;« IchaiEig, 
how much a pound ofopiiAin could he produced or .the ^barrier duty,* 30 taels; meltago foes, 
for in ^ny given district in CTiina? — There is a labels 7 mace; Hankot|ir.Lekin, 9 taels 5 mace; 
Heport oV the Delegates the Shanghai Cham- making in all i>3 taels 2-macd;,that is up to 
her ol* Commerce, who went with an expedition Hankow. " ^ , 

that I sent up thoyangt«/e. You hovo there/ *6701.. Did you find out - at all the relative 
sonic detailed information. I have a great deal ^ fttreiigtli of the Chinese opium, as compared with 
of the same kind, hut it is all corroborative of fhe linlicin ojiiuni? — Yes; I have various reports 
what is gii'cn there. * ^ ^ pn that* subject. There is one of Mr. Jamieson, 

. 5698, Will you (*aU attention to the passages in ''vho wup a ipedieul officer attached to the customs, 
that repor^^on whicJi you I'oly ? — At page 21 it - 5702. I was anxious to ascertain how much of 

goes very thoroughly into those matters of detail, ojiium for *^iioking*is produced from a given 
from tile information they got on the 'spot. . They weight of the native opium, , as compared with 
say : “ The price of tlic Szcchucn opium varies ac-. ‘ fhc quairtity produced IVom Indian opium ? — By 
cording to the season ; when the new crop is first “ Mr. JdmiesonVatpilyBis^ hi lOj) grains of tiie 
gathered it is ebcaj), say, about 11 lads j)eV 100 tads drug, tb<?re were foliiid 5*90 grains of morphia, 
wciglit, but bf-comcH ^dearer towards Ihe-eiul of tiin uud 7-5:j of narcotine, but Ihe sample wasadul- 
season, say,l,‘Uacls ])or 100 taels weight, whicli is terated: and Tree from this. Dr. Jamieson con- 
natural consideritig how much it must lose iii^ eludes the per centage of. Morphia would rise to 
welglit by keeping. Tlie j)riee usually quoted to 6\04, and tliat of Narcyitino to 8*86. The stan- 
iis by tlie cull ivatorsw'as 200 cash per tael, which dard averugf^ of Morphia in Turkey drug is 
correspiinds tolerably well with the above quota- 10;50 j)or cent;., and of Narcotine 7 per cent, 
lions of 11 to 13 tads ))er TOO taels weight, given feolnctimes milking to 6 per cent It will thus 
as the country q>rk*c by iTi^i;duinia in the c^ies; ^kai in medicinal value, Chinese opium 

we may couvepienily reckon the price,, at 2U0 take a good posifio;v even when compared 
lack ])cr jieciil in the eounlry, though it probiildy with Turkey. W(i arc tyld that the value of 
averages about 10, tads -under that figure.” The *opibnJ for medi(‘inal juirfioscs, and for the effects 
Indian opium ^old thove vai^dng from 450 to GOO which commend it to the opium eater, depends 
taels the chest, you get an estimate tlicre of the on the j>er-centagc of n^orphia. But 

great difference; then from ]()() to 150 tads is morphia winch is solely narcotic is accompanied by 
added by way of taxation chargers of all kinds a principle wlilcli hcc ms to be unfortunately named 
bei’orc it reaches . {jrhangbai ; so that the dii- — narcotine. Thisingrodient, without possessing 
fqrcuce ranges frepn ‘350 tads iq tln\ case of mirc.otig -nrojierty, k a bitter resembling 
the native opium to from 4.')0 to 600 hr the case qinnlnc, aid like quinine has been used with 
of the Indian in the Shanghai miw'kct. , - success iu diseases amb fevers of* a periodic or 

5699; Did you make aiij^ inqyiry as to the rate intermittent tyjie. This ojicns 3, nbw view as to 
])er tad or ])cr 100. tads of the. different hnposi- %fhc ] possible " prophylactic effects , of opium iu 
lions lliat were made upon peo|)lcingiowiiig(>j)min marshy and malarious districts. , 
by the kutlioritiea Ves ; lhat is also given, I 670*3. Yqu sjiokc of the Turkey opium ; what 
believe, very accurately. in the ‘rc})orf. I have is the standard of Turkey opiimi m compared 
g6t home other information but It is much with Miilwti opium?— The 'Turkey is a very 
to the suiiie : purpose. . Jt wtys here, “ The powerful opium. As 1 Imvc said, the standard 
grower.-.i»ny in some jdacc** 5 cjisli per tad, lekin, .average of morphia in Turkey ding is l()*50per 
equul*1o 3 trtace per 100 tads 'weight ; in other and of rulrcotiiie 7 im cent., sometimes 

places they pay 7 per KK) taels; tliey also sinking to 6 per cent. ^ 

])ay a tax or squeeze to the hongs of the district 5704. As contpared with Mai wa opium, what 

wbich are licensed to deal in opium; this tax is is tlie-sWidartf? — 1 do hot know that I can put 
put down at 2 cash per tael weight in Hoine.p1aces,'’ niy hand upon further data immediately. As re- 
and so they go on till tlio whole ,thiug amounts gards Mahva^ there is . a'considerable abatement 
to 7 taels or 7 taels 3. maec per pecuT chmges; foorn tho power and strength of thqjlndian opium* 
what the hongs make/out of ft in the shape of * The Chinese is much weaker. . 
commission on sale th^y could not asccftaiji ; the 5705. IJiTt We want to form some estimate of 
duties payable at the barrier at Khwei afe, Lokin the idativc value of the two for tommercial pur- 

of 600 cash j>er 10(T taels or 9,600 casli par pedul ; poses. For that purpctsc it would be necessary 

“At Ichang a transit duty of’ 39 taels per 100 to know’ what is .the relative .}>f eduction of mor- 
cattiesis nominally charged; but 100 catties of phfnc and narcotine, those bejiag the only de- 
actual weight are Veckoned as/tO, which reduces 1 believe, of actual intoxictition ?— Those^ 

the tax to IS taels 6 mace per 100 catties.” ami thebain, ' which is said to have the erotic 

5700. Do you^Bupiiose that thaf includes all qualj^t^, and wRicb exists in the Turkey, and 
the presents. made ta the authorities jfbr conniv- ex’ist, apnarontly/rin the Cliinese. If that 
ing at the growth of it ? — They do not connive at be , so, it may be one Tcason why they Prefer the 
it ; because, according to Lihung Chang’s ' plan, latter, assuming they do prefer it, as being, less 
they give licenses, and {be license is the first stimulating ana therefore less enervatmg in the 
charge that they pay. The Committee will see, end. 

on going further in that report, that the delegates 6706. Can y^ find an analysis of Malwa ^ 

Patna 
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Patna opium? — At 22 of the Report of 

the Delegates, you fincT this, The quality nn<J 
strength of the Szechuen opium variejs according 
to the district. Pungtoo opium is said to yield 
75 per cent, of extract^, Foo, 70 pqr cent. ; Kai* 
80 per cent, and bo forth. These arc vague 
Dative estiraateB, but niore exact information on 
the Bubjects will be fouiid in Appciklix H. ; ” 
that IS at page .66, Oft boiling tjv^o taels wcyglit 
of Patna dnnim down, tn draw n comparison with 
it and the xunnan bpiutiixl fiiid that s6 far as 
the touch is conebrned.^ the latter compares very 
favourably. The Chinatneft, however, prefer - 
Patna opium for smoking. They state. tliat the 
Yunnan drug has no taste in smoking, like that 
of Patna, I nrfeumo they mean it is not so 
palatable.” " The ‘ touch ’ of Patna and Yimnap 
opium is similar, and 48 taels of each will produce 
oDout 26 taels of pure opium,” . *% • 

5707. That would* make the Bengal equaling 
value, according to that statcindnt? — Yes, it 
would, according to -that, but thqrc is a*differencc 
in the morphine and in fhe existence qf the 
thebain. V . 

6708. The comparison of price, thorefurc, docs 
not afford a Holution of the question unlc^H.we 
have a coinpaneonvof the quality of the two drugs ? 
— The two have to Ge taken together. 

,5709. I was anxious to finish your comparison, 
by finding out if we could, with some .precision, 
the relative values, or what would be more to tlie 
point to find out commercially how nmvdi a man 
Jaas to buy of one, compared with what he has to 
buy of the other ; that is the practical solution, is 
it not? — That practical solution I am afraid I 


cannot supply; but ! have among my papers an 
analysis or the various descriptions, and the general 
result'of it 4s, that the. Indian opium is undoubt- 
edly superior in the essential qualities of narcotine, 

, morphincr and thebain. The degree of superiority 
will" hardly determbic , the commercial value. 
The irractical test would be, how much a* man 
would' have to put in h£s pipe of each to produce 
the same ctrect, and then the difference of price 
\yoiiUl give as the ptactical -result* the relative 
commcriyal value, apart, that is, frotn any ques- 
tion of taste or fashion. 

r 57 10.* I • was wanting to ascertain whether 
there was any, economy in the consiniqition of 
one as compared with the consumjitiori of the 
-otliCr, wliether a, -regular opium smoker would 
buy ‘ an ounce of the one,, and aft ‘ounce ami a 
lialf of iJic other, for instance, to be Batisfied ? — 
The reports tell us that practically tlie Indian 
opium does gofurtlier, bceiuise it will permit of 
smoking a second , time, .-iud soine of the lower 
smoking shops consume it chiefly after it has 
been j»rej»ared.a second time. 

57J1.. If you had thq greater advaq;tages that 
you derive from using the Indian opium, as com- 
pared with the native, we may take it that they 
are at presfut of equal commercial value ?T-That 
would tend to equalise what is otherwise a 
striking difference in priec. I have not worked 
it Out in jn-cciae termfe, hut I think that I have 
dgita by ineaus of which the. relative value or 
Btrength ex)uld be more accurately ascertained. 

5712. The practical question is whether a man 
has to buy 'less of the one opium than he buys of 
the other ? — Y"es. 


Sir 

it. Alcocky 

X.C.B. 

23 May 
1871. 
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Mr. BoacFi. 

Mr, Birlcy. ‘ 
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Mr. Candlialu'* 

Mr* Cave, 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. . 

Mr. Dickineon.' 
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' Mr. Grdnt Duff; ‘ 
Haviland-BtiTke 

' Sir JrtSmcsElj)hin$tone, ^ 

Mr. 'Robert Fowler. . 
Mr. IJermon. * 

Sir Wilfrid LawBOUk 
Mr. Lyttolton; 

Mr, J. R. Smith* 
Sir-*DaVicl Wefldorburn, 

, ' Kir Charles Wingfield. 


The Right HonoiikabijE ACTON SMEE AYRTON;, in thh Cjiaib. 


Sir RitthehfoiU) Aix^Ock, K.C.B., rcTcallcd ; and further Examined. 

57l.‘k C/iafrTm?i.] I THINK you stated in the the impression that the Manilla nlicrbota are 
last day’s evidence that you conl9 i^ivc, in more dressed Avith opium? — None whatever,! believe ; 
precise terms, the difference in tl>e valnu of the 1 have made some inquiry kbout'that, and I am 
opium of tlie different tiualitioH ; have ydu-hcen satisfied it has no foundation, and for this Bunplc 
ablc lo gel any precise information oh that point? rcafeon, tliat opium being infinitely more coatly 
—1 have boon looking through varjoiis papers than tobacco, it would not pay. That woe the 
that contain analyses oY different kinds of opvuiii, answer! got from.all those merchants and others 
Indian, Persian," Turkish, atid "Chinese The who; were familiar \yitli the.maniifacture. Then 
general vctnillr is stated in various places to be I was going! te say, !hnt iP is evident the pte* 
(and I think yi/li will find that any investigation valence of a fasliion or taste for any {larticultr 
you may mahcuAvill come to the same), that upon ''articlit cV>i>tainiiig, more 6r less of narcotic and 
the whole the proportion of morphia varies , out intoxicating power, docs not altogether depend 
little ; that it is a!ittle in favour of the Indian, upon the absolute strengtJ) of the intoxicating 
but not very considerably, and* that there is not . quality., I think the illustration, both as regards 
any very essenthd/difference in the quality or in the block tea and tobacco imperfectly applicable; 
the power of the intoxicating ingredient, if we therefore, when we get at the result, wnich you 
except Turkish^' Avherc tlic morjdiia is nearly will fim^tlirough a great variety of analy.Be»j it 
eij^^ht per cent, instead of three or fqur. But 1 Avotikl come to this, tluit there is no very essential 
. AvKsIi to observe that l.thinlf thfi question of the . dlffbreliec. They have very much improvodfthe 
value to the smoker, whmh is what you wanted quality of\thc Chinese <opium of l^te years, and 
to gei; at, of the diferenl kiiids of (Irug is not have got rid -of Avhut the consumers complained 
altogether to be determined by the same sort of of as a grassy taste. ■ It is now largely consumed^ 
considerations as ddennino price in other articles, and if the Committee desire it,.! will go into this 
'J think that I can illustfate this to the satisfac* ^ question of coiisumptioh, as I find that the fact 
tron j^>f the Comm it tco by a reference to tobaecb. is contested. There a lettef the other day in 

For *iustu'lu*.c*', it is very well knmvn to all those the China Telegraph ” which scoff<!d at the idea 
Avlio are in thcliabit of smoking cither Havannah that there ivas er could be any competition, md 
or Manilla cigars, lliat those Avho Smoke the I found the same idea prevailing amongst Some 
Manilla habitually, not pnly cannot; smoke the of the. officials in India. 

Havannah with pleasure, but. cannot smoke it 5715. It VQUics bgck to the illustmtionofwine, 
at all, or without prejudite, from the effect that that you caijnot jj)easure the value of wfee by 
it has upon, the nerves ; iU lias a different effect the! alcohol iti and, in th^Aame Avay^ you can-* 
from the Manilla,' somethhig analogous to the not measure the value of opium by the morphia 
effect on those who are accustomed to take in it? — Precisely. Then, in rdference to the 

tea produced b/their taking green. In reference valqe »f opium, in answer to some question in rer 
to the Manilla tshcroot and the Havannah cigar, -latlon ta the profit of cultivating the land, I 
there is no doubt that the Havannah toall}ud|;c8 said that its yduq was weight for weight .with 
has a finer flavour^ is considered smierior, and is , silver, dnd that seemed to create aome sui^rbe* 
more fashionable; and yet those who have lived On I'eferring,.! findthatin the Delegatetf Heport 
long in the East, and ixT China especially, almost same thing w stated, the volijie of opium ie 
invariably prefer the Manilla cheroot, which does J xhoro desoribeuas beipg 4iearly weight for weight 
not cost above half the money, and fbr the same/ with silver; of codrB^,'t meant to ajifly to 
reason as the Chinese prefer one kind of opium to the extract when it waa fin^ down, 
another, namely, that it hot affect theiir her*- 5716. Spur ounceif of allver |e the ]^ce a 
vous system so much. ‘ pound weij^t ot; isoHd Opium; a tmimd h^Rjog 

57 U. I do not wish to destroy the value of is'equivalent toa |Kjmid Woightorbj^m^^^ 
your illustration, but is there any foundation for will that^t goes beyond that; but In x^er* 
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ence to my impresttion that it was eomctimca 
worth weight for weight of silver, it has been 
more than that at one time. You will sec the 
Delegates Rc])(>rt this: ‘‘ When Patna opium had 
been introduced from Cantoii, and had made some 
way in S^^echuennud th<% neighbouring pro^ lncc^s, 
it was worth, in the early years of the rciga of 
Toukwang ” (that is 1821) double ils weight in 
silver.'* At page 22 they say, Foreign opium 
is also brought to Chungking by Canton men, 
in tins, prej)arcd, estimated value 7 (),t )00 or 
80,000 taels annually, all smuggled. It is used 
as a luxury, and is worth 0 taels per 10 taels 
weight, sonietimcs being as cheap as 8 taels.” 

5717. Then it is exi)lained, perhaps, by the 
enormous enhancement of price in the interior of 
China from the difficulties connected with imjiort- 
iug it and carrying it inland against all sorts of jn’o- 
hibitlons, till at last it gets ciilmnced from its j)rioe 
in Tuclia, which is about four ounces of silvci' to a 
j) 0 uud weight of opium up to 13 ounces of silver 
in the interior of (*hiua? — Undoubtedly; and 
w'hat 1 meant to C(»nvcy was. that it was a cn^p 
which yielded such very cionsidcralile profit lliat 
when It had to go any distance !t was really 
eoiiiething approaching wciglit for weight with 
»ilver in its value. 

5718. Have you anything wliieh you wish to 
add on tliat subject? —N(». 

5719. Mr. y^/rAv/.J Do I rightly understand 
you to say that the value of the opium might 
advance as much as from four taels in proj)orti(»n 
to 16 taels in the interior ? — \\'itli regard to the 
selling price ft>r the prepared opium, the extract, 
when all insoluble matter is got rid of, the dele- 
gates, who themselves were mercantile men of 
great powers of observation and accuracy, ascer- 
tained that in Szochneu, when it was brought 
from Canton, ivhieh of course was a very round- 
about way (I ]»rcsume they might get it clieapcr 
from Hankow), it was about nine taels for 10 taels 
weight. You may take it at that if it has to 
traverse two or three jirovinecs. 

5720. What would be the jirico in Canton for 
10 taels weight?-— Nearly all the opiu^that gets 
to Canton is smuggled from Hung Kong, and 1 

I resume that it would be very much cheajier. 

think that you may take the pricres at (’aiiton 
(any newspaper will give the ruling rates) to be 
pretty nearly the same, or very move tiian 
the price at Hong Kong, ]>lus a certain smug- 
gling fee which would no doubt bo paid beeansc 
there is no expensive transport. 

5721. Chairman.^ Have you g(d the Iloiig 
Kong price with you hy any chance, so as to 
O^pw what the enhuncemont is? — In any of the 

S ice lists the diflierence between Shanghai and 
ong Kong is never very miieli ; it rules pretty 
much the same at all the jiorts, with certain 
variations from time to time. I have no price 
currents lierc. 1 have some not^s of prices in 
1868, The selling price of Malwa was then 
600 taels, and Fatna 430 ; hut they vary, as you 
arc aware, from month to month and year to 
year. There i« generally a distinction in favour 
of Malwa to a considerable amount. 

6722. Mr, liirky.~\ That is the redative value, 
1 suppose, at the same date ? — Yes. 

5723. Mr. Beaclu\ I think wo arc to under- 
stand that you consider that the consumption of 
Indian opium in China is likely to fall off? — 
Yes, but that is a contested point. My own 
opinion is based upon the reports of the mer- 
cnants geueraUy in China, — the delegates of the 
0«69. 


chambers of commerce, — and those merchants) 
such as Sassoon and Company, who are more 
especially interested in the Indian opium, ilic 
conMuls' reports, and those of the Commis- 
sioiiers of Maritime Customs, the two last being 
pcrfb<‘tly disinterested. There is a perfect 
accord amongst them ; and 1 can road here, 
if the (^)inmittco desire it, some extracts wliich 
woulil show, by cumidjitive ami concurrent evi- 
dence, tbat there can be no doubt tlie cultivation 
and consumption of the Chinese r»pium arc both 
very largely increasing, and that they do affect, 
injuriously in our eonccjUhm, the consmujition 
f>f Indian ojiium, and the price. 

5724. It is uniy the edict which prolii]»its the 
cultivation of o|)ium in China, which chtM'ks it 
being cultivated to a much greater extent ? — As 
I have statetl bcfoiT, ail tliese edicts are more or 
1 (!ss inoperative, and are very badly executed. 
In tlie present instance, some oi‘ tin; hinlier officijjls 
even mcniorialised tlie (l»n»ne, and give licenses 
for the culti\ation. Itul, iiidejiendentlv of that, 
l)io chief iidhicncc of an cxisliijg edict of the 
Emperor against the growth of opium, backed 
by the geiH‘ral sympathx, and popular feeling 
in favour of such an edict, is this, that no man 
can grow his opium without kn(»wing that he is 
ex]io>(*d to all kinds of sacrifices, A man ('omes 
toinm from tlie magistrate of his district, j/crliaps, 
and says, “ You are culthating many fields of 

; 1 know what you arc about, you had 
belter make it all straight.” Of course if he is 
liahlc to be seized, and to luiv<‘ bis crop torn np, 
(and tlime have been instances whore the popu- 
lation havebamled together for that purpose), the 
efiect is both to increase th(» price of the Cliineso 
ojuiim by a<kling to (he risks, and to deter a great 
many of the more timid from cultivating it at a!L 

5725. The (iovernmcnl inak(j a profit from 
tlie Indian opium xviiicli lead.- them rather to 
encourage the importation of it, I presume? — 
Yes; the revenue which they derive from tlie 
maritime customs is something like half a million 
sterling in roiiml numbers, from (hat to 700, DOD/. 
at the out.ridc, and T presume tliat they double 
this by their inland taxation. Tliorefore, 1 liave 
e.stinmtcd the absoliile interest of the ('hlnc.se 
(h)vernment in the Indian 1 ra<le at about n 
million and a lialf sterling ; and in rei’crence to 
thi.s I may mention that not only in the confer- 
ence that took place with the ministers of the 
Tsiing-li-Yamcn, a minute of wliicli 1 read at 
tlie last meeting ol‘ the CVumnlttec, but also at 
difl'erent times, officiallx or j)rivali.riy, they have 
shoxvn the greatest readlnes.s to give up the 
whole revenue if tliey could only induce the 
British Government to eo-operate with them hi 
any way to put it diAvn. IVIy oxvn conviction i.s 
firm that whatever degree of honesty may be 
attributed to tlie officials and to tlic central 
(joxernmeut, tbere is tliat at xvork in tlieir mind.s 
that they w^iuld not hesitate one moment to- 
morrow, if they could, to enter into any arrange- 
ment with the British Govcrninmil, and sa^x , 
“ Let our revenue go ; xve care nothing a bunt it. 
What xx'C xx^ant is to stop the eonsninplion of opium, 
which xve conceive is imjiovcrishing the country, 
and demoralising and brutalising our people.*' 

6726. Mr. FowIcr.~\ Is it true that the value 
of the opium imported into China from India is 
nearly equal to the xvhole value of the export.^ 
of silk and tea from China to the various coun- 
tries of the xvorkl? — I think that estimate has 
been formed in reference to their exports of tea 
M ftf and 


Sir 

Ji» Alfock, 

K.C.B. 
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Sir and ailk to n?, not to the whole world. 'I’here 

Jit. /J&ocvl, ia a atateincnt iu the Delegate’s licprt wliich 

K.C. 1 I, will give it t<i you. It is from 76,(KX> to 80,000 

„ . „ chests, which at oOO taels a chest, i« .alwnit 11 

mUHoasslcrlhiK. 

,0727. 11' Iho opium tratle were abolished, 
nt'iild not a lar^c proportion of the inoiu-y now 
oxpemiod on that (Iru^^ find iU way into the 
]KK!kot» of the British people in re! urn ior ma- 
nufactured floods ? — Ti has lieen urged by some ol‘ 
the merchants and in tlio local press that the effect 
would be to raise the excbaiige, which has heeii 
very mucli di^pressed of late years, nnd to im- 
prove the demand ior foreign manufacture*?. 

o728. Have you any moans nf judging to 
wliut extent tlic legitimate commerce between 
this country and Cliiiia has been ijijuriouHly 
affected liy the opium trade? — Kxeept in its 
general Ijcaring iifton the policy of the Chinese 
Govermrnml, J can ‘'ive you no precl.-e data other 
tlian f-uch as tiie gamoral returns afford. Ah 
regards the hearing iijion tlie govcrumeiil of 
Cliiua, if 1 had heeai enable<l during the recent 
rcvlsi<»n of the treaty to liold out any distinct j>ro- 
inlse or assurnnee. to (hem tlial, liotli us regarded 
missionaries and ojiiiim, wliieli are their two groat 
grievances, .somctliing shoidd he <lonc more or 
less re.slric.tive that would meet their wdshes, — 
believe tliat I might have got any facilities for 
(‘Ur trmlft that 1 had chosen to demand. My 
grtat difriculty 'was that I could otfer them no- 
thing in t'ithcr direction. 

0721). Have you ever known of oases in winch 
silk or other Chinese commodities have been 
bartered fur opium? — 1 think Jio; 1 think that it 
is <!ommon, or has hocn conunon in the trade, to 
make a liarter of the two. merely paying the 
difleri’noe of amount. I tliiiik it w'as a vw ry u.«ual 
course, 

oTvit). Does it accord w’ith your own oli'^erva- 
tion that the tise of opium at la^t becianes m‘ce.«- 
sary to the smoker as a means of sustaining life ''' 
— That Is a very difficult (picstlon to unsw'cr, for 
tliis reason, (liat I^lo not believe that wc have 
any stnli.sti(*s or sanitary records extending ovm* 
a sufficiently large fiehl, or sufficiently to he 
trusted for anybody to dognnatise on flic subject, 
• >r to give a very decided opinion. If w<‘ judge 
from Avhat we see of tlie ahii.-^e* of it, iho 
miserahle ileerepit ohje(?ts wlio are confirmed 
opium smokers, no doubt we should e<»me To the 
conclusion that when a man Iiad oiie(5 taken to it 
it was inevitable that he ihould go on to his 
destnp'.'liou. But I think that the same infer- 
ence might with ecpial logic he drawn with regard 
to a conlinned drunkard : a lime comes when he 
goes into Ills of delirium tremens If he cannot 
indulge his liahil. Wliother there is anytliiiig in 
the ojiium so insidious or affecting the whole 
nervous system so peculiarly that a man who has 
begun to lake it must go on increasing the dose 
t(» luH perdition, 1 cannot ?-ay ; but that Is precisely 
what a great many people assen t, and what all the 
misuionaries helievo, wdio have a great deal to do 
with the people and see a great deal of the abuse. 
And witli regard to tlic C'liinesc tlu?mselve8 gene- 
rally, that is certainly tJu ir impression, as I know 
from rny iniercoursc witli the officials, and one 
secs a great deal to confirm it; hut still 1 do not 
think that we have any data lliat would justify 
our drawing u decided conclusion on the point. 

5731. Are you acquainted with the hospital 
<iHtahlitfhed by tlie London Missionary Soeiety at 
Pekin? — Ycri, certainly. 


5^32. Has not that hospital lieen the means of 
curing many patients who have gone there for 
the purpose of getting rhl of the craving for 
opium? — 1 know that they have had applicants 
for gucli relief, and have made the attempt, I 
(runfc.ss, however, that the impreesion on my 
mind, from all that I have heard from dif- 
ierent iiualical officers, not only there but at 
•Shanghai and elsewhere, has been rather discou- 
ragiug; T do not think that they often succeed, 
)»ar!ly heciiusc they eannot get the people to put 
up with the strain that deprivation brings on 
their system. 

Then your experience would be that tlie 
craving for o]»ium could not be cured?— •lust ho, 
afler it lins arrived at a certain pitdi. 1 do not 
sup|)o.^(i tliat ]>eo|)le ever come to them for a 
remedy fill they feel fhat they arc going down a 
rapid dcffOent, and then it does not appear to me 
thal they Iiave laid any results that are very 
encouraging or satisfaetory. I may mention one 
iuHtance, which does not tniuble niic to decide your 
question, hut has a bearing upon it, show ing that 
a stage comes when notliing hut a eoutiniicd use 
of tlic opium w ill save a man from falling alto- 
gel her into a slate of imbecility. A consul men- 
tioned to me on one occasion, that a Chinese 
jirisoner had been tenqiorarily jmt in a lock-up 
atiacli(*d to one of the ])orts, he being aconfinnea 
opium smoker. He had seen him at tlie time 
when he had been consigned to imprisonment 
pending some inquiry with the Chinese antho- 
riti(!S, and he was there only for 24 hours, or 
from that to 30 hours, and he said that when ho 
saw him coim^ out he never w’a« so much struck 
or sluKjked in his life wdtli the change iu a man. 
In 24 hours lie seemed to have fallen into old 
age ; ho was haggard : lie w'hh unable to collect 
his faculties; in fact, ho had sunk into total 
(lecrepitndo and old age apjiarciitly in 24 hours, 
Jt. must have heon Rometliing very stiiking to 
liavo made that impression on the consul. 

.“>73 1. He did not see him afterwards? — Not 
that 1 rememiicr: the man had not had Jiis usual 
dosi‘ of opimn, and that case show’s the frightful 
effects of going without it in some instances of 
inveterate habit. 

5735. Have not th(‘ missionaries complained to 
yon of the injurious effects of our connection with 
tlic ojiliim trade on their efforts to christianise 
the nulive.s? — Of course, it is their constant 
(•omplaini. 

573(1. is it true, tin the missionaviefi alleged in 
tlicir letter t<> you of the 14tli of tTuly 1869, that 
*‘:ilmr»st every abu.sive placard that has been 
i'^Kued against rrotestant. missionaries, has charged 
them either with secret designs of conquest, or 
with licing engaged in (ho coolie or opium tradefi, 
and making the teaching of virtue a cloak for 
these abominations.” The “ New York Obserr 
ver also states, that “ Our name is popularly 
bound up with tlie oj li urn trade ; and whenever 
inisdonaries come to a new ])lac,c any disliko 
Avhleh the literati or oftieialpi may feci against 
them I’an always lie strengthened and excited 
by bringing up the opium trade and opium 
smoking,” l)u you agree with that statement ? 
— 1'he coolie and the ojiium traffic being the two 
jjrave reproaches the Chinese bring against ub 
habitually, no doubt they are always seked 
uj)on whenever there is any desire to rouse 
popular feeling; and 1 have no doubt that the 
missionaries are correct enough in saying that 
in the placards they generally resort to this 

nmxa 
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moans of etirriug up hastility. In reference to forward as being the one impediment to their Sir 

statement from tlie American })ai>er, that it doing anything cifeetivc in their own country. /?. Alcoek, 

is always jiopularly attributed to us, it is very They can scarcoly behead people for either K.c.n. 

time; out I think it should not be lost sight growing opium, or consuming it, when the 

of,tlmttlic Americans themselves contribute their people can turn round upon them and say, You ^ 
full shiire in the traffic. admit ii. from abroad that we may consume it, 

5737. Is it true that the nresent emperor’s and you dorivo a revomie from it; how then can 

mother ordered a eunuch to be l)elieaded for jicr- you impeach us as guilty of a grave offence if 
mitting the younjj emperor to smoke a few’^ wc grow It ourselves, and are willing to pay you 

whiffs of on opium mpe ? — I do not know the fact, duty tt>o V” 

It is reported Inal: the father of the late 5743. Sir HVfn/t Lan\sonJ\ A former witness 
emperor killed a younger son when he found said that he tlmught tluTc could not be much 
that he was smoking opium, and I believe that greater consumption iu Cliina, without causing 
this is tolerably well authenticated. such a (‘.ilainity llmt the ('hincse, tlmmsclves, 

5738. Can tlie evils, physical, moral, commer- would cause a reaction: <lo you think that they 
cial, and jiolitieal, as respects individuals, families, could not increase the consumption very much? 
and the nation at large, of indulgcnec in this — My own opinion is, tliut wc very mnehexug- 
vico be exaggerated? — I have no doubt that gcrate the area of consum]>tion, because we know 
where there is a great amount of evil tliere vary well what is brought to China from 
is always a certain danger of cxaggcral ion; but abroad; aiul that it docs not exceed 80,000 
looking to the universmity of the belief among chests; altliougli we do not know equally eer- 
the Chinese, that whenever a man takes lo tainly what amount is now grown in tlie pro- 
smoking opium it will j)r<)l)ably be the impover- vinces. 1< is roughly estimated that about half 
ishment and ruin of his family ; — a pojmbir feeling that .nmouat is grown. Wo know also that the 
which is universal both amongst those who arc ordinary consuniption of a Chinese, who can afford 
addicted to it, who alw’uys consider themselves it, is from half a niiiee to a mace a day, and a 
as moral erlminals, and aimmgst those Aviio abstain great many of them smoke more. 

fromit, and arc merely cndc’avouring to] ire vent its 574i. Sir J, Eljilthisfone,~\ Thai is alsmt 

consumption, — it is difficult not to conclude, tluit WrL ti day, is it not It varies \vitli the amount 
what we hear of it is csBcnlisdly true — and that it of cash in u dolhir; it is from fiboiit 3f/. to fw/. 

is a source of impoverishment and ruin to fami- a day. It is a ver> (‘iisy calculation to make; 

lies. supposing that yt)U Inive 1 2(t,0<K) chests ol‘ opium, 

5739. lias it not been one great reason of and that every man smokes, say, his mace a day, 

weakening the goveiTimeni arul introducing amir- you wdll sec that you liavc not got above three I>r 
chy into China?— They say so, and 1 should four millions of ))c{>ple who can consume it at all. 
think that the very fact that they have been com- I'hrcc millions or iuiir millions, out ul’ what wv. 
polled by the superior force of foreign g<»vcni- are in the habit of assuming (for wc have no 
meute to nduiit it against all the moral tceling ccnsU'‘ of it ) to be the popniulion of (Jlnna, 

and judgment of the nation, and against their namely, tliree hundred or imir liundrcd millions, 

own, as an article of commerce, and to derive a is an exceedingly small proj)(»rtion of the wdmlc ; 
revenue from it, inust very much daniago them therefore, 1 should say that the consumption 
in the estimation of tln^ people, first as sign of might he increased almost, at/ tfijrnifu>/t, thr(‘c- 
deplorable weakness, and next as an indication of fold, fourfold, fivefold, and still leave tlic l>od\ »)l‘ 
want of courage to do what \vas necessary for the tlie nation unaffected. 

welfare of the nation. 5745. Then you do not think that ojuiim 

5740. I think 1 understood you, ill rcjdy to ray smoking has eaten into (he heart of the mOion, 

honourable friend, to say, that you believed that so to sj»ealv, but yim think that there is a far 
the Chinese government were jicrfectly simrerc larger jno]»oiii»)n i»f j>crfcoiis im tainted hy iho 
in their desire to put an end to the eonsumption jiraelic^c than of tho.M* that are tainted by it ? — 
of opium ? — I believe they^ are. Yes; upon those data I carimn eoine to any other 

5741. And they are not tietciTc<l from that liy collclu^i<llI, because it docs not aj»jK‘ar to me that 
the evils which it is alleged would follow from tlic there is opium enough to dt) ii. 

suppression of a habit that has hecoinc eonlirmed 574fi. A l‘orim*r witness sai<l that .the CJiinese 
among a larger portion of the people? — liaeked themselves all admit tlial the cib ets of t>}>inm 
as they are, really, by the popular feeling of the smoking are bad ; does you expci ien(*c'. bear tbai. 
nation, and having their .synijmlliics, as they out as being their opinion? — J think it i.s uni versul ; 
certainly would have, in an effort of tliat kind,--" I think that the men wdio >vn(ike opium looli upon 
if tlicv could not he reproached with admitting thcmselscs as morally eriininiil, 
it and deriving a revenue from it W'hcii imported 5747. I think, in answer to the honourable 
from abroad, — I do not think they would lu*sitate baronet, one witness told us tbat in ( 'hina it was 
to make a crusade against it ; how far they would considered a nccessarv of life ; is that y<iur ex- 
Buccood or not, in another question. pericnee? — ISo doubt it is, just as a man wbo is 

5742. If it was not imported and not grow^ii, in the iuibit ol' taking; his gdass of liriindy two or 
they must eii cooed ? — Exactly, but the fjiieslion is, three times a ilay finds it a ne<*essary of life : iu 
first, whether theycould prevent its importation; — no other way. 

even Bupposing that they^ were to prohibit it, 5748. 1 tliink it was put to rlic witmv s tliat 
how far could they prevent its being smuggled, ‘ the Chinese live on umvholosomc and jmtrld 
either from Turkey or Persia, from India or else- meat, and that opium is a corrective oi‘ that, and 
where; — and next, how far could they succeed the witness answered the honourable baronet that 
in stamping its growth out in their own country ? it was the case; what is your opinion on that 
a thing of which they say they feel quite confident point?—! think it may have ceilain sanitary 
if they could bo strengtbened by being able to rinflucuces wbich wc arc not very ready to admit, 
ehow the people that they will no lunger admit In the first place, narcotine, which exists to the 
it from aWad. ISiey have always put that amount of about seven per cent, in opium, is 

O.flfl. M Bi 2 decidedly 
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decidedly a tonic, and a preservative ; it is given 
in India as a tonic as wc give quinine. In a 
malarious locality, such as the whole of that vast 
valley of the yniigtszc is, and under a tropical 
sun, find considering that although their food is 
vegetable food chieny, wluit animal food thc^ do 
consume, and vegetable also, is often eaten in a 
putrid slate, they rather preferring it in that con- 
dition. 1 think it very |»ossil»le that it may have 
sanitary influences. I do not think wc should 
lose sight of the possibility of that ; 1 have? no 
doubt that a man may |ireserve his health under 
some circumstances, if he could only use it medi- 
cinally, better than witlunit it, jusi as a man in 
campaigning, or when exposed to great dcjfici- 
ency of fijod, maybe able to go through his work 
with much lees harm to his system with mode- 
rate smoking than without tobacco ; and so Avith 
malt liquor and sj)irits. I think there is that 
clement in the question of ojiiuin as much as 
in tlic question of liquor and tobacco. 

Then Ave liave Imd it in evidence that 
some of tliosc confirmed smokers Avcrc able to do 
an immense deal (»f Avork, but the innmcnt the 
supply Avas stopjied the effects were terrific ; 
doc s your impression eorrcsyiond with that ? — 
Yes ; 1 knoAv very Aveil by my oAvn servants, aii<l 
by eonlies, and other workmen, tliat you Avoiild 
not get the saincAVork out ol‘th(*in if you str>pped 
iheir opiiini. In fivci, to dc|)rivc men of their 
usual dally dose of (»piiiin, Avould be to incapaci- 
tate them for Avork, and to dojiress and en(*rvate 
them, and leave them Avithoiit their usual vigour. 

.OToO, Do all the persons in that <‘lass of life 
whom you einjiilov smoke o])iuni? — Almost iii- 
variahly ; the truth is, that the sprf?ad of llic 
eonsiiinplion of opium has been ebielly from tbe 
coast. 

o7o]. In that ease you have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether tin* non-smokers or the 
snudcei's are the more efiici(?nt in wtwk Xo, 1 
liave had iio nicjin^ nl’«*oinpiMrIng the two. 

.07.‘>2. T suppo'^e you agree witli a Ibrmer wit- 
ness, that the <‘hipf evil of tliis smoking Is the* 
great < xj>eniliture of the ja-ojde upon it : it <loeH 
no! s«» nuich, J suj>]>osc, cause erime, hut it is 
nuM’C the jiovcrty Avhieh it causes by iho great 
expenditure of the people, lliat is the evil /—Yes ; 
there is this differenee betAveen licjuor ( wine or 
spirits) and opium, that the one leads to erimes 
of vi^deneo, and the other never does, except in- 
tlirecliy as a means of gelling AvhcrcAvith to buy 
tin? o[ji.nm. AVlnm a man has inijioverished him- 
self and impovcM'lshed liis family, 1 suppose there 
is no crime at Avliiidi lie Avonld stop for the sake of 
sii])j>lyMig lfmj.sclf rather than uml(*rgo the torture 
that it is. To the niter efliieement of his existence 
almost, to he Avithont it ; so that he Avill sell his 
wife ami (diildnui and juYqnu’ty, and in the end, 
I s\ipj»ose, Avill either rob (w murder for the sake 
(if it. lii that Avay it jiroduces erime and great 
social misery. 

As a general rule, the opium smoker 
deprived of his opium Avould be Avilliiig to resort 
to those means of getting it, would he ? — A con- 
firmed smoker, Avho could not cxi.st if deprived of 
it without sriffbririg great bodily torture would ; 
i{nl(\‘<s be took the other course, Avhich is very 
eemnnon with the Chinese, namely, to hang or 
jioison himself. He would probably sell bis Avife 
and children first, and after that do anything else 
that miglit be necessary, 

77.54. Then do you think that as far as you 
Inivc seen, the using of the opium does not injure 


a man very much, but that the harm arises from 
his being dejjrived of it ; that after he has become 
accustomed to the opium his constitution snflfers 
very little, unless he is deprived of it?-— No, I 
could not say that that is my opinion 5 I think 
the question is yet undecided how far it is pos- 
sible for a man to do Avith opium as we do with 
Avine ; Avherc, as a rule a man takes his pint or 
half-pint of Avinc a day, and does so for years, 
and it rany rather improve his health than other- 
Avise ; but yet if deprived of it the loss would 
nut much aft’ect his health, probably. I do not 
think that is the case with ojnuni ; at all events, 
the ({ueslion is quite undecided Avhether a man 
can take opium in rnodcrutiun for a continuance; 
and if he can, whether be can leave it oft* without 
injury to his health. If he can take it in ^eat 
moderation, 1 should think he might leave it off 
Avithout injury ; but I think as 1 say, that the 
questi(ui is quite undecided whether he can take 
it in such moderation for any lengthened period, 

5755. Then you would not give in yoiir ad- 
herence to tlic oi)iiiio]i of one witness, Avho said 
that if tlie siipjdy of oj)iuin were suddenly stopjied 
onc-thinl of the pc^ople of China would die? — 
If that refer to Avhat, wo should call confirmed 
drunk.'irds, 1 iKlicve it Avonld kill them; they 
Avould (lie of* dysenfery and in frightful suf- 
fering, and be utterly disorganised, so to .speak; 
but. tli(!n I tbink tbnl this otdy applies to people 
Avlio liave become confirmed slaves of the habit; 
and I do not. know bow far it apjilies to those, 
if there be any, avIio for a series of years take it 
in moderation. 1'luit is a question that I have 
never lieen able to decide for myself. 1 know 
that any one can take three or four glasses of 
Avinc every day for 20 years, and neither desire 
more nor f*<ic*! any very cruel deficiency, even if 
dejirived of that ; but 1 liave never been able to 
atoertain Avhetlier such is the fact with regard 
to (►])ium. 1 know it is assm’ted liy those who 

favour that vjcav, but it is stoully (contradicted 
by the mis.sionaries and others, and my own im- 
pression Is that it is not laissible in the case of 
opium. ^\''e knoAv that medicinally no patient 
can go mi taking the sunn? (tuantity of it, so as 
to produce the saiiui effe(?t ; there i.s a necessity 
for increasing the dose, and Avlien increased to a 
certain extent it gets a hold on tin' system Avhich 
is very pernieimis. Medical men AAdll tell you 
that this is llicir invariable experience. 

.7750. You say, if I rightly understand you, 
iliat you never in China met Avith a moderate 
opium smoker ; that is to say, one who you think 
Avould not have bi^en better Avithout even the 
ainoiml that he did consume? — As a rule that 
may be ao; but, for instance, all our domestic 
servants Pinoko, and they do not smoke in excess, 
or we should nut keep them. 

5757. What do you mean by excess?— To 
such a degree that if dojmvcd of their opium, or 
dclayc'd, they^ would collapse like the jirisoner 
whom 1 mentioned. 

5758. But they all go on steadily to that stage, 
as 1 gather from you ? — That is my impression ; 

I am obliged to speak vagueljr however, because 
we have not the data or statistics on which we 
could dogmatise at nil about it. 

5750. 1 do not know whether you can tell 
us at all Avhother the state of the country was 
better in regard to prosperity and comfort and that 
sort of thing, before this groat consumption of^ 
opium? — It is very difficult to entertain any* 
doubt on that point ; the Chinese before this 

century 
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century were certainly about the most temperate 
of races ; their food was chiefly vegetable food ; 
they had no stimulants except a mild tobacco and 
tea, and tliey seem to have been perfectly content 
with that; and they inuat have kept their strength 
apd health, for they had always been known as 
a most industrious race, cultivating tlieir land to 
the higJiest degree, and as being hard-working 
people. They wore that before they had this 
opium; and tea and inihl iobaceo certainly could 
not produce the effects that we now sec opium 
produce, and their is nothing in their history to 
make one think that there was more iiestilence 
or greater mortality, or that they were less 
capable of performing the work of tlic nation 
then ; and I must say that my own impression 
is, that they were infinitely better off' without 
the opium. 

5760. Is it true that when you left Cliina, 
Prince Kung in taking leave of yon, said ‘- ( rood- 
bye; I hope you will take away youi* opium and 
your missionaries ” ? — Yes; hut it did not <jnitc 
occur in that way. lie came with the other 
ministers to take leave <»f me a maflt'r of 
courtesy, and naturally ho referred i(» all tiu^ 
discussions wdiich we had had In the rev 1*^1011 of 
the treaty ; and as wo had neither of ns obtained 
exactly what we wislied^and tin* nussionarics ainl 
the opium had very often hoen hrought iorward 
ah the great ohstacles to any perfect understand- 
ing, I alluded to those conversations tind to the 
signing of the convention, and J said, “ yVItcr all 
these discussions, now that wc hiiv<‘ enten'd into 
a convention regulating many jjoiiiLs, I liopc 
that, thoiigli I am going away, you will lind 
other matters will settle thcmscflvos satislaclorily, 
and tluit there will bo a gradual impnivcnieiii in 
our relations and in the ))rogrcss of onr <’ 0 !n- 
morco/’ He shook my hand verv cordially, and 
said, Vos; \v(t have liad a groal. many discus- 
sions, but we know tliarf you have always oidoa- 
voured to do justice, and if you coidd only i oliovo 
us of missionaries and oj)imn there net d he n*» 
more trouble in China.'' 

5761. Air. Grant /^?{//‘.] May 1 asl; wdilch 
Joes the Chinese (lovornmerit hate most, mis- 
sionaries or (»pinm? — It ^voiild he very difficult 
to say, for the missionaries are a perpetual lln»rn 
in their side. I'lie Komari Catluilies especially 

f euetrate into the interior, and are difuig what 
may be permitted to say cliurchc^s Ijave done 
ill all ages; they aggregate jn’operty, tliov gel 
land, and houses, and pagodas, and thc'y ai’o now 
some of tlie largest landed proprit tors In the 
different localities ; and by the French Treat v 
they had a right to reclaim wdiatever land <n* 
houses had belonged to Christian commnnilies 
when the persecution took jdaco, and they were 
all expelled. In the 17tli century. And I tlnnk 
that tne Committee wdll very easily understand 
what is the feeling of the Cliinese Government 
and of the people about these matters, if tliey 
will conceive that, after some frightful defeat sus- 
tained by us, either French or Prussians, or any 
othci* nation, came to us and' said, ^^Well, you 
arc Protestants now, but you were^ once Koman 
Catholics, or had something of Homan Catholi- 
cism about you, and one of tJie conditions of peace 
is that you shall restore to that coinmuhion 
whatever land was confiscated under nenry the 
Bighth.*' You may conceive with a Frencn go-’ 
vernment, for instance, to back that forcibly, 
what would be the sort of feeling that would be 
created throughout this country in all those wdio 
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possessed those lands, and in the government that Sir 
had to carry out the necessary measures. JR. /Ifcarf, 

5762. (Yiairman.] But the ratio of the in- k,c.b. 

flucnce of restoring Koman Catholic lands in ^ 

China would not he quite so great, would it ? — 1871 . 

Wc arc a very t:mal) country ; })Ut if you will 
take this country, multiplied ))y 18, you may 
say that in China you have the same evil in 18 
provinces. 

Jj7GJi, Not the same extent of pnqierty ; it is 
very infimtcsimal in China, is It imt? — But it is 
quite large enoiigli to create an iiit(?nHO feeling 
oi irritation and hostility througliout ; and as it 
is done under the diretit influence and jirotecto- 
ratc of France, which is a foreign power, it Is in 
kind, if not in degree, what yon may conceive 
would take place under the circumstances that I 
liave siijiposcd. 

5764. Sir /r. ! mC(,\r j I peiC'Civc that in the 
intcrosling conversation wliicli yon Jiavc related 
in yonr former day’s evidence as having had witli 
one c»r (he Chinese officials, you tohl him that 
you llumght the drug was a nare(»tic, demoralis- 
ing all who were atUIirled to its use? — Ihirdon 
me. T fhink you will tind I said, thal It might 
dcstM'\t‘ all the ill tlial was saitl of it, ' 

576.>, You sail! dial ‘‘ It was «|uite ])ossihle. 
tliat t»j»ium might deserve all the ill that had 
heel! .‘-aid of il”? - Yt's, lhat it might deserve all 
I he abuse they wen* giving it ; hut that that was 
md tlie question. 

5766. Sir ./. l)o(‘s tlic increased 

cultivation of opium in (diuia enhance tlie jiricc 
of food, rice and grain, fm* Instanee ; has it gone 
s(t far as that ? I. think it must liave that ten- 

dency, hilt 1 do not know' dial. It positively has 
done so. ]i(‘eause thei‘e is a lili.h* misapjirehension 
about opium growing; ii ^lo(‘^ not preeliido <4hcr 
cro)>s, an<l they grow oiIkm* crops on the same 
laud. W'ldi their pow'ers (►(’ irrigaliun and ma- 
nure, they seem to find no diHleiilty in prodiielng 
a crop of «*er(a].s I'rom the sanu' laud as gives 
them tlieir opium. 

5767. .\re dn* same homilies in regard to ilm 
iinportalion of grain still in exislenee in (’liina. 
as lorm<»rly existed ; are tlu'y always excused 
tlioir loniiagc dm's ? -- Yes. One of the great 
ohjeetions always put I'orwanl by the C'hinesc 
authorities ].'-•. that the growth oi* opium does 
dinnni.sh the grow’tli (»f food : and no doulit its 
temicney is that : you eannot (»ecupy large spaces 
of land widi (qfmiii witlioiit more or less curtail- 
ing di<‘ quantity of rice ; and as thy jaifujlalion 
i.s always jiressing; upon the means of existence 
in China, and wlien people are starving, they 
are always in insiirrcetion and difffeult to ginern ; 
of course tlie ('liinesc Governmenl , wliiidi lias 
not much pliysieal moans of coercion, is exees- 
sjvely alarmed at anything that threatens a dimi- 
nished in*oduetion ol* riee. 

5768. In fai‘t the great policy of die Chinese* 

(iovernment has been from time imnuMnorial to 
maintain an a(le(jua 1 c supjily of food for its 
enormous population ? — Yes. 

5769. Ami aiiytliing that militates against diat 
creates tlie greatest alarm ? — Yes. 

5770. Supposing that w'e wa're to entirely stop 
the exportation of opium from India, wmuld it 
not give rise to a most uninanageahle snmggling 
trade? — Quito so; and you will remember that 
the tenor of my reply to the ministers, wdien tliey 
pressed me so earnestly about it, was tliat 
even assuming the British Government were 
disposed to meet their views, it really would not 
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bir answer tlieir eiitl, though it would inflict a great 
Ji, AicocAf evil upon lis. 

K.c.B. 077 L I think the soa-board of China extends 

““ over something like 3,500 miles ? — From the 
Janei8;i. oxtrome north 1o the extreme south it would be 
alxHit that. 

0772. And that coast is fronted by an archi- 
jHilago of islands with creeks and Imrbours, and, 
in short, is in every way adapted for carrjnng on 
a bimiggUng trade ? — Precisely so. One of the 
einpcvoPs titles is, “ Lord of Pen thousand Isles/’ 
and that is hardly an exaggeration. 

5773. Those harbours and inlets have from 
time innneinorial been the refuge and the habita- 
tion of predatory tribes, over wlioin the Chinese 
CTOVcriuneut have exereised but a very slight 
control, have they not?— Yes, they are the great 
luumts of pirates and flslionnen, each alternately; 
it is tery difficull to distinguish between them. 

.j 774. In fact the lishcriiian is the disguise of 
the jiiiate ? — Ves; and iiiiiMmieh as a large 
portion of the iimritiine p(»piilation derive iheir 
»ul)>is1enee from tliO sea, it is iinjiossihle 

tliat you can j)nt down fishermen ; and not being 
able "to put down fishermen, the Government 
finds it. e([inilly diftlenlt to put down pirates. 

5775. The ]dntle masks his guns in his fishing 
net, and uses them when the tjccasion arises? — 
Yes. 

.'>770. Y^ni do not think that It would be easy, 
even if tlic llritisli Govenmient did what 1 have 
suggested, for the Chinese (IO^ eminent to prevent 
a smuggling trade; you think that it would be 
bc\ond the control of their government? — 1 
pointed out tliat till they e.onld organise a steam 
fleet <‘ntir(!ly in the hands of foreigners ainl 
foreign oflieers, just as fliey have done in organis- 
ing tlirir maritime onsfoins, it was wholly out of 
the (jitoslion their jmtiing any check upon the 
smuggling. And then they would have to 
jmrUy llieir fiscal admiiiistralion ]>ro))al)ly by 
the same means ; in order t<.» olitaln officers not 
so eoiTU])t that llu'V would always take bribes, 
and ^hlll their eyivstn any l>reaeh of the revemie 
laws: and that willi tll0^e tuodiffieulties existing 
until iliey were prepared to do somt‘tliing of that 
kiiiil, it was (juite liopelcsrt and useless for the 
British Government to accept (he sacriliec whiidi 
they wished to impose upon them. 

,‘>777. And, in I'aet, tlic hribery system must 
exist niider any giiverinnenl in that eounlrv ? — 
Y'os : it is so essentially eorriijit, and. In fact, it 
is part of the acknowledged rights of an officer 
that Ke is to take fi'os. 

577S. Thill is the acknowleilged mode of iiay- 
meiu of the ofliia'rs of the government ? — "J’hey 
are not paid any salary on wliich they ean live, 
and if yon under- pay your public officers, they 
necessarily gel corrupt, and get j»aid by l>ribos; 
but in Cbimi they will nor yet see what all other 
countries have learnt at hist, tluil if you will have 
honest udmlnistralors yon inu:d pay them ade- 
quately. 

.)77ffi Thai system still exists of grovernors 
being appointed to jirovinees to squeeze as nuieh 
as they possildy can get out of the pcojile, and 
after a certain time the governnu nt come down 
upon them, and squeeze them in return? — From 
the governor generals to the lowest officials or 
office messengers, no man is paid enough to live 
unon; and any government that adopts thatprinci- 
jne must make uj) iu mind to have corrupt officers. 

5780. Under these circumstances you hold it 
impracticable that opium can be excluded from 


China by the force and power of the Chinese 
Government ? — Perfectly so. 

5781. I dunk you said that a man who smoked 
opium consumed about a mace %vorth a day ; is 
timt a person who smokes it to excess, or one 
who simply uses it as we do wine? — I think from 
half a mace to a mace a day, judging from all the 
information that has ever reached me from those 
be.^t infui’ined, would be about the same as a half 
pint to a i)iul of wine in this country. 

5782. Ilow much w^ould you say for a man 
who smokes in excess ? — 1 believe some of them 
consiunc as mueb as from one to eight drachmd ; 
from tlic eighth of an ounce to on ounce; that is 
w hen you come to the drunkard, to the hojielessly 
confirmed smoker. 

5783. 1 once saw u calculation by which it 
was made out that a man wdio had come tho- 
roughly under llie influence of the drug smoked 
at tlie rate of 400 dollars a year ; w'ould you 
consider that he could do that ?— 1 think that ho 
might very well doit. 

5781. Then, iu point of fact, a man who can 
lay out 100/. a year upon a luxury of that de- 
scription must belong to a very limited class; to 
the higher class of society? — Yes; he must be- 
long either to the gentry who have accumulated 
money, or to the retired officials, or to the acting 
offii*iids. 

.7785. In fact he must be a man of property? 
— YcvS. 

5780. And one great reason for the dislike of 
the jieople to opium is, that w’omcn and tlic families 
ol' the peo}dc who take it, fiml such a subtraction 
from their means that th(?y are most strongly 
opposed to it? — Yes. 

5787, Witli regard to liic quantity, a nuice a 
day comes to 10^4 .v. 7 (L a year, taking a inacc 
sxi lfL; that even is beyond the means of the 
eominooaity, is it not, of the coolies ?“W‘S ; it 
inu.‘4 .'^(‘Vionsl}^ pre.ss on tl^e means of subsistence 
of their familiiis. 

5788, But taking tliose eating-houses where 
the (’lnne.se coolies and the population generally 
dine in Chinese citic.s, where they get a dinner 
fur two eandarines, with u glass of weak wine 
and a ])ipe of opium ; those people cannot pos- 
sibly take it in such a quantity as to injure tiicir 
heaitb ? — A'o, eerlaiiily not, in that proportion. 

578ik Is it not the fact that from the corrupt 
and juitrid nature of tlio food wdijch these people 
live upon, simic (j mil ifi cation of that sort is al- 
most essentially necessary to health, and more 
esiiceially in lhi.‘.sc malarious districta which ex- 
ist on the course.s of all tlie great rivers in China? 
—Y'es; r have already observed that I thought 
opium uiiglit have a good sanitary influence used 
in inodcralo proportions. 

5790. And taking tlnit as a fact, and having 
regard to those who exceed iu the use of opium, 
who arc in 1‘act synonymous with the drunKarda 
in this country, the A'ery great proportion of the 
persons wlio use opium must use it iu a very 
moderate degree ? — 1 do not think that I have 
any positive information that would justify me in 
giving any ojnnion upon that. My impression is 
that there must he a good many who do only 
smoke it in very moderate qaantities, because I 
camtot see the possibility of their getting (he 
means of purchasing it in large doses. 

‘ 5791. Is it not the case (it was so in my time)^ 
that dysentery and diarrhooaaiid those conijplamtB 
are much rarer among the Chinese who use the 
opium in a moderate degree, than they are 

amongst 
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amongst the European pomilatjon who do not 
use opium except medicinally ?— I cannot speak 
as to that, 1 do not know the facjt, I should 
think from what 1 do know, that the Chinese 
suffer in quito as groat a propoi’tion, but I do not 
know anything very positive about it. 

.^792, The Chinese coolie is a very robust 
strongman, is he not? — lie does a umrvelhjus 
amount of work on his vegotu1)I(3 diet. 

5793. Ami he Is a very tine shaped man, a very 
muscular man, is he not? — There is a very fair 
proportion of them that are imisouliir, and ccr- 
taimy when they are working for themselves they 
will do quite as much work as any inen I know. 

5794. Allusion has licoii made to placards ; the 
Chinese very frequently jmt up most ofleusive 
placards do they not, with regard to Europeans? 
— Certainly; and whenever there is any popular 
feeling got up, as, I heJievo,' generally by the 
literati, and gentry, and oflieials, the [ilacards 
abound. 

5795. It is stimulated hy those placards? — No 
doubt. 

5796. But that is no new thing, is it ? — Until 
late years wc never inliabitcd any port but one*, 
namely, Canton. Of eonrsc we weJ(‘ always the 
subjects of abuse there, and wlienevcr there was 
any diseussion with the authorities, tlie walls 
used to get covered with violently denuiieiatory 
])laeards. 

5797. Are you aware that even in the Com- 
pany’s time tliose jilucards wore frequently the 
subject of remonstrance Avltli the Ymneu ?-— ‘ Yes, 
and with no more effect than remonstraneeH now. 

5798. Mr. J, 7A Sfint/i,] 1 think you stated 
that our exjiorts ol* opium amount to something 
like twelve million pounds sterling? — Yes. 

5799. Do you happen to know what is tlie 

total amount of our exports of all oilier articles 
to China'^ — From seven to eight millions pounds 
of British goods, " 

5800. C/furrmatt,} The wliolc export trade in 
1868 "was 14,000,000/. from India to China? — 
Yes, 

5801. Mr. f/. B. AV</7A.] ^Yhat is the export 
of British manufactures (Voin England to C'iiina. 
'fhe increase iu our trade in British mnmifuctnres 
to China has bcjni less than^with any other coniitrv, 
has it not?' Yes. 

5802. But there has boon a groat increase in 
the opium trade? — Yes; but there lias hcen an 
increase also in the trade iu niamifaclures ; there 
has been, iu point of fact, an inen?ase bolli in liie 
opium and in the import of innnufaetnrcMl goods. 
It is a question of proportion, wliethcr tliere has 
been as^reat an incrc.ase iu llic one as in the 
other, 1 believe that the inereiiso lias not been 
as great in the manufactured g(»ods; but tlie 
complaint of the delegates is, that since 1>^65 
there has been bardly any increase in the opium, 
in which I think the returns do not quite bear 
them out. 

5803. During that time, from 1865, has there 
been animwease in the export ol* British niaiiufac- 
tures? — Yes, they have been increasing. 

5804. Then the falling off in opium has been 
made up by increased export of nian'ufucturcs ? — 
To a certain extent, it is probable that it would 
have that influence. 

5805. And what do you anticipate would he 
tho result of a diminution of our export of opium ; 
would it increase the otlicr portion of our trade? 
•^1. know that many of tlic merchants think so. 
It is a, very difficult matter for me to give a de- 
cided opinion upon. I tliink that the tendency 
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would be, that it would raise the exchange and 
increase the demand for foreign goods ; and if it 
could be assumed tliat the Chinese ivoiild really 
spend less moii(*y on opium, of course they would 
have more money to sjicnd on clothcH. 

5806, What is the value of the export of tea 
from China to tliis country ? — \Ye take about 
1 20,000, 0(X) lbs., at about 6 ^/. a jKiiiiid ou an 
average; from (hi. tn 1 .v. may bo taken as a fair 
average. 

5807, Do the cxjiorts from China, taking tlie 
value of silL, and didcront articles whieli they 
liroduee, equal tlio ainount of opium that wo ex- 
port to them? — Tho total exports to Great 
Britain and her dojiendeueics iu tho year 1868 
amounted to 16,631,129 /., ami to all other 
countries 4, lo;>,291 /. ; wliih; the iinjiorts during 
the same period from Great Britain ami hg* 
depemiemdes amounted t(> 20,318,475/,, of nliioli 
alioiit 12,t)00,000 /. was ojilum. Tho imjiorts 
from all other eounlries amuimted io 1,677,1 16 /. 

5808, You hav(? told us tliat the Chinese (to- 
verriment have a most lively feeling of the enor- 
mous evils .attending the imjiort of opium and the 
consumption of oiiium in their eouniry ; and that 
yon believe they are sincerely desirous of not 
only <loiiig away with the growth of <q>iiim in 
tlH.‘ir (Ovu (‘onnlrv, but also of preventing tlic 
import of it IVoni fondgn eounlries? — Yes. 

.5809. Now, is there anything in our treaties to 
force them to take our opium ? — Yes, it is put 
in the tariff ol‘ articles of imjiorl. 

5810. Then they im\ bound to allow the free 
import of opium*/ — Thai was a condition intro- 
duiH'd into the treaty which Lord Elgin matle. 

5811. Mr. C(rH(I/is/t,'] But we do not. enlbreo 
the purchase? — Not the purchase; but they can- 
not prohibit the imjiort of ojiinm; it is among the 
admitted articles ou the tariff. 

5812. Mr. i/. //, Smit/t,] Then, notwithstanding 
thattlie (3niiese Govenimcnl are so sensible of the 
detnoralisatioTi of their jicoplo eansod by the im- 
port ol* ojiium, they cannot jireveiit our sending 
it there: we force tluan by treaty to take it from 
us? — Tliat is .^o, in ell'ect. 

5813. C/tffirmfni.] We liav(‘ forced tlie (lO- 
vcrmnenl to enter into a treaty to allow their 
subjects to take it? — Yes, jireeiscly. 

5814. Mr. J. IL Smif/i.] Is It any wonder tiial 
the Chinese (iovenmient ecunplain of our eoiidiiet 
in ilia! ros|)eet? — No, 1 do not think if is any 
wonder, 

5815. What, .should we say if the t'hinose ini- 
]iosed the like restrictions ui»on us? — 1 thin!/ that 
our answer to lliem for ]mttlng it into the In aty 
is, “ You cannot prevent it.s being smuggled, ami 
the lessen* evi! is to admit it as a legitimule arliele 
of trade.’' 

5816. Bui is ji not for them to judge of that, 
and not for us ^ — No doubt, if two nations are 
negotiating together on equal terms, each should 
have a voice. 

5817. As regards missionaries, is there tlie 
same objf'clion on tlie part c»f the t hinese to lh\»- 
tcritant missionaries as there is toBomun Catiiolie 
missionaries? — No, 1 do not. think there is. 
They do not make very mmtli dl.‘ tinctioii, but 
they do know this di.slinc(ioij, and it is a very im- 
portant one to them, that we do not arisiiine any 
protectorate over the con vert.*?. Our l*rote.stnnt 
mibsionaricH do not assert it, and no Prote.stant 
power assumes it. 

5818. Then all the Protestant miesionariea 
that go there arc subject to the Chinese laws, are 
theyi* — No, the missionaries are not subject to 
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their lawti ; the) of course arc under the protec- 
tion of exterritorial privilcgCH; but the Roman 
Calholic (iovernmenia go beyond that, ami ex- 
territorialiHC llicir I'onverts. 

•* .jSH^ AVIial in the law with regard to Proten- 
taiil luip!^ioTiarie^^ ? — That they are dimply entitled 
to protection no long a^^ they follow their voca- 
tion |)raccubly. 

oH2n. Hut il* tlic teachings of these iiiission- 
aries he oilensivc in the Chinese, do you think 
that, we ought to enforce their residence there? 
— Do von wish lor luv own opinion on tluU suh- 
jeet? 

5S21. Yes, if you have* no ohjcction to give 
it?— It involves a great many eoiiside rations ; 

I do U(jt think that we hfiAC an^ right to force 
even a religion upon them. 

* 0822 . Is tliere any hope of* jieaccahle relations 
with China under these eireniiis1anc*es s<» long as 
we Insist and force them (o take <>jiiuin from 
us. and force them to take our missionaries 
conirarv to their own wishes? — No, f do not 
think there is any likelihood that we shall have 
any really I'ordial relations or go(jd understanding 
W’illi the Cliinev^e authorities so long as those two 
((iiestionsdo not admit (»f satislin'lorv adjustment. 

.)82I1. Is it jiossibie to satisliu'torily arrange 
these im|»orlaiit jioinls? — 1 have (rom time to time 
l)cli(‘ved that they might admit oh it. provided we 
could get the Preneh Govoniincut to modify its 
|»oli(‘y on tlie subject of missionaries. 

0824. But is il any reason that we sliould not 
be just because the Prenebarc not so?— Nothing 
that wc eould do alone would toiieh the evil. The 
great evil is that under tlu* jirotcctoratc of 
Prmi(*e the Roman (’atholic missionaries inter- 
fere between the eivil j lower and Chinese* 
subjeels. and no abstaining on our part in refer- 
ence' to Protestant missionaries and their eonverls 
would, in the slightest degret?, atleet that which is 
the real ground of eomjilainf. '1 hat wois what I said 
In them whe n they were jiressing me about the 
Protestant missionarievs ; they w.nnted me to in- 
tnaliiec a elause jii (lie eonveutiou ; not that 
they really had miieli to eom])lain of in regard to 
the Protestant missionaries in that W'ay, but that 
il would ser\e tliejii as a preeodeiit in di'aliug 
with the Kreiieh. It was in the time of the 
Preneh empire, and knowing how little jirospeet 
or hope there was of the Preneli adopting that 
policy, 1 jioiuted out that to iniroduee any re- 
htrielive clause in rcl’ereiiec to onr own mission- 
aries without its really eftceling the end which 
thcy‘uad in View would he unnecessarily exposing 
the British (iovermnent to a great deal of hostile 
comment, and would not really benefit (he 
Chinese (lovernineiit. 

082 .“). Have you heard of any (4n nose publication 
whieb bolds u]) the Protestant missionaries as very 
dangerous men, dangomus impostors, boeause 
(heir books tell them that they iiiusl love one 
another, and love all mankind, whilst they come and 
make war upon China, aiul bring opium and all 
kinils of evil ujion the people? — There has been 
one jiiiblication wbieh probably you are alluding 
to, the work of A man most distressed in heart,” 
who has collected all tliat lias ever been said 
against the Christian religion or missionaries in 
Chhui, and with infinite nulustry. It is a Imok 
full of all kinds of obscene and disgusting 
charges against the niissionaricH. 

5826. But have yon heard of that charge 
against them of acting contrary to the principles 
which they teach? — ^Yes; that is amongst the 
charges. 


5827. That work is the work of a literary man, 
1 Bupj) 08 C? — They say it is composed witli a 
great deal of literary skill, and that ho is a mJin 
of education, and has quoted from all the ivorks 
on the .‘subject that have been published in China 
in the last 200 years, 

5828. Sir T, Bazlet/,^ Docs the consunqition 
of oj)ium sliorten life at all ? — 1 have already said 
that wc are dofieient in accurate statistics 
on a large fc»eale wbicli would enable one to 
decide the question with something like certainty. 
One can only siieak vaguely from what one infers 
ami what one sees in a more or less limited area. 
For that reason 1 have a groat objection to speak- 
ing in any way eategori(*ally about it, but from 
wliat 1 know of the use of opium, and have 
seen of It in China, I have no doubt that it does 
tend to shorten life wliencvcr used in any 
exei^ss. 

5829. And (hies the consumption of it tend to 
diminish the de.sire ibr food? — Yes, I should 
think so : ami, to a (considerable extent supidy 
the w.'iiit of food, just as smoking tobac(X> does, 
and the use of tea. 

58.40. 'riieii by shortening life and diminish- 
ing tlie (‘onsuinption of food, is not the agriculture 
of China much alfeetcd ?- It would have that 
etfeel. 

58.41. Mr. Ctnttflhh,'] Is the hatred of the 
Chinefic to the missionaries one which they 
clicrisli on account of their special religious teach- 
ing, or on aet'oiini of their civil and jiolitical 
action? — 1 believe it is chiefly on account (»f 
their civil and political action under the French 
protectorate: J believe that is the gravamen of 
llic offence. ].iut you must understand that 
there arc othei* causes in ojicration. In the first 
place, Buddhism is the professed religion oi* the 
great majority, and the rest are w'hat may be 
culled Rationalists ; that is to say, they %re Con- 
fuciajrmts. In any case the missionaries, no doubt, 
in the discharge of their tluty, think it necessary 
to point out the fallacy or error of these more or 
loss idolatrous religion?, and that cannot be a 
popular thing with peojde who give themselves 
up to them. 

5842. liut jierhapsyou w’ould limit your ansAver 
to the prof(‘?8ionals ? — The Buddhist jiriests are 
really not men of luneli influence, hut there are 
a great many C’hinese, and esjiecially amongst 
the \voincii, wdio are more or less believers in 
these idols of the Buddhist religion. And the 
confessioiml must have a great deal to do with it, 
because, even in a Brotestant population, it is a 
very unpo])ular thing for an officer of the church 
to w alk into a luniseliold and to be closeted w ith 
the wcuneii one after the other; but what is it in 
un Eastern country, w here for a woman to be see7i 
even by any male but her father, or husband, or 
brother is a disgrace and scandal ? What must be 
the feeling in China wdieu they sec that tlie 
moincnttbis religion is introduced into a household 
the women, married and unmarried, arc closeted 
with tlie priests ? Of course they only draw one 
inference I’rom it, which is that there is aebauehcry 
at the bottom of it. 

583,4. But I think you distinguish bctwx'cu 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants? — 
Yc» ; 1 am speaking now of the Roman Catho- 
lics, wlio are much more in the interior, and arc 
at the bottom of this special grievance* 

5834. Tf the Chinese authorities were left un- 
fettered by treaty obligations do you think that 
they would expel Protestant missionaries? — 
Every missionary ; and they would exterminate 

their 
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iheir own converts. I believe they would do 
a^ain what they did in the 17th century. 

683o. Mr. Grant Both Homan Catholic 
and Protestant inisBionanes would be expelled^ 
you think ? — Yes. 

6836. Mr. Can(Uish'\ The Chinese converts 
have received Protestant missionaries with some 
degree of cordiality in some places, Imye they 
not?— The missionaries say so, hiil, I rhiiikj ifot* 
with a very decided tone. 01‘ course they arc 
received with varying degrees of iiulilUnTiieo or 
of hostility ; I doubt w'hethcr they are ever re- 
ceived anywhere very cordially. 

6837. We haye been tallviug of enforcing onr 
religion ; but vrt do not enforee It. otherAvisc 
than through the intellect, do we ? — We L*ompt;I 
the -ChinCHC authorities to . abstain from any act 
that could interfere with the missimnu ies. 

6838. T>o you disapprove of. leaving them 
free? — I tliihk that we are bouml to protect onr 
missionarieg if^we allow them to go into llm in- 
terior; Ave cannot give tluMii uji'-to the (yhiiicsc 
authorities, hecaufie it would he giving them up 
to torture and inurdcj‘,‘ lb.it I do not a]»i«*ove of 
any means taken to force religion upon a 
people or a nation. 

8839. You arc ealisfiod that avc righlly apjdy 
,the word here when wo say “cidbree”?- Yes, I 
think it amounts to that ; certainly it does under 
the French j»r(>lectoratc. 

• 5840. You speak with b'ss confidmicc as lo 

the action of the Fiiglish Governmeni ' — Ihc 
Protestant powders generally, juid the Urilisli 
Government more especially perliaps, liave care- 
fully abstained from ever pupfiorting ihcir mis- 
sionaries in any interi'crenco hetAvoen the civH 
authorities and their own Mihjccts. 

6841. You said that the sudden discontinuance 
of the use of* opium on tlio |mrt of, a person Avho 
had been using it immoderately, Avoiild result in 
sudden physical collapse and death 'i Yes. 

6842. But you do not uttrihiitc the dcalli to 
abstinence from opium|.S)ut to its [irevious immo- 
derate use? — I tnink the Hvslem gels in that 
state that without the contiiuuinee of the stimu- 
lant, the 'powers o.f life cannot go, on. 

6843. But Svithout its prcrioiis inmiodt?rato 
use, you Avould.not anticipate .any great evil from 
discontinuing if ? — I think after HHnlcralc n8(? it 
might bo discontinued, Avith a great efl'ort perhaps, 
but Avi’thout much injury, 

6844. You have also qioken of the use of 
opium in counteracting the bud cflccts of ])iih i<l 
food?— I thinlifiit is’liossihle that itfdoes. 1 have 
no sufficient data to justify rao in speaking of it 
positively' as a sanitary influence. 

5846. ‘Mr. Grant Duff-J Looking at tlie state 
of feeling in Westijrn Europe, both in Prokstnut 
and Cat nolle cominuniiieH, it is^very unlikely, is 
it not, that the resort of missionarieerto C-liiruiAvill 
ever now be. stopped by the action of the Western 
Govoniments think that if tho Western 
Governments looked ai the relations of the West 
with China in a large point, of vicAv, taking into 
account political and commercial as wel 1 as religious 
considerations, they might see that it Avould be 
to tbe interest even of religion iiot-to press, in the 
way that the French Government has always done> 
inissiionary operations in the interior of China, 
with an amount of protection to. the converts 
which rouses all this hostility, jealousy, and 
alam, and which is creating an imperium in 
mp€fioihxA no government will submit to, except 
under force j and,' therefore, I think that they 
0.59, 


might come to the conclusion that it Avoiild he 
better for ilie inlerests of peace and religion, as 
well as of commerce, that they should abstain 
/rum taking that course. 

6846. *lbit looking at the ‘state of public 
oj)inion, it is hardly probable that at any time to 
Avhi/*h Ave cun look forward the Governments of 
Wer.tvrn Europe Avill be able, even if they 
Avished, ( illior to lakr your enlightened vie av or to 
stop the resort of niissitmaries (o Clihin ? — I tliiiik 
that tJie Chinese ( Jovernmenl, if it felt stronger, 
could stoj) it irt onoe ; I do not tliink that the 
European ( iovi'vnmeuls could i,)revent the resort 
of missionaries to Cliiir!i, but th(‘y could j>revt‘ut 
its ))ciugHO pro«luctivo of hostility and irritation. 

6847. But they could not provenl its being 
productive of hqstility and irrilatiiui, could tbey? 
— 1 think, in eo-opcration Avilli tlie Chinese 
Gt»vcrnment, they could. * ^ 

6848. Do you tltiuk that the opinion of the 
Catholic AA'orld., or the opinion of the Prolestant 
Avorld, Avon Id ever baidv either the (.'atbolie or the 
Prototant Governments in putting sitldi a check 
upon missionary ojicTations in China as might 
luukc tlie rcA^ort of missionaries to that conntry 
agreeable to the Chinese Goa eminent? — No, I 
do not ; 1 do not tliink that they could imikc' it 
agreeahle ; hiit f llnnk that they woiilil take 
its chief sting awny if tliey (‘onld agree, among 
tliemselye.s, as I tlnnk might he jioaslblc, Avitli- 
oiit doing violence to the Catholic feeling of 
Eiiro])e Avliicli yon are dcacrihingr-to protiict 
their own nnssionavles from ai\v violence or action 
oil the part citliin- of the populace ortho authori- 
ties, but to absolutely' alistain from intorfcvliig 
belAveen tlie Chinese linihoritics and iheir oAvn 
subjeets. 

6849. Ill’ short it Avould he necessary, speaking 
from the }’)oirit of vjoav of the inissionarie.^^, to 
sacrifice the converts to the C.'hinese Goy em- 
inent? — That is to leave tliom to go through the 
stages Avhich they have gone through in all pe- 
riods of the Avorhfs history, Avlicnevcr there have 
been any great conversions, that is to face mar- 
tyrdom. 

5860. Then as long as tliis missionary irrita- 
tion is kept lip do you tliink that the abaloment 
of the opium irritation, in so far as it could 
1)0 abated by tlie aetiiin of tlie Ibdiish Goverii- 
ineiit, Avould.uiake very miieli difierence in our 
relations AAntli (.’bina? — 1 think it Avoultl; it 
Avould relicA^e ns oi* one of tAvo graA^c reproaidies, 
and It Avould relieve tlie (liinese (ioA*criuncftt of 
one of two grave sources of anxiety. I think it 
Avonld have an ijinurnec; it eertuuily AA'Oiild not 
effect the rceoneillatiou of the conflicting inter- 
ests juid vicAva of the tivo countries. 

6861,, But kui»})oslng that the British Govern- 
ment Avero to retire from all its treaty obligations 
wiih China, in so far as they concern opium, you 
have admitted to bir James Elphinstone that 
opium Avould still he very largely smuggled into 
Oluiia. • If that were so, would not the jieoplc 
connect the British (lovcrniuent Avitli that smug- 
gled Indian opiipii Just as niuch as they do now 
with the imported opium ?-— That they avouUI con- 
nect them Avith it; I have no doubt. Whether they 
would do it a.s much or not, I dp not knoAV : they 
. Avbiild certainly connect us Avitli it ; and wo should 
be mixed up with it u great deal, especially as it 
wotild bo chiefly opium giwn in India that 
Avould be so smuggled. 

’ 6852. Then the opium irritation could not be 
wholly abated unless we Avere absolutely to pro- 
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li, Akockf 

K.G.B, 

C June 1871 . 
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Sir bibit the exportation of opimn from India?— No, to allow the growth of opium for a GO»8Sdcratk>ii' 

ILAlooch^ we eould not meet the evil in a radical Way, that any apparatus of lawfl and decrees t>rooeedtiig 

K.C.B, unless wc were prepared to sacrifice all cultiTa- from Peking would really stop the growth of 

— tion ()f oj»ium. ^ opium in China? — No, I have never contemplated 

6 June 1871. And that would be inflicting a fine upon that anything could be done by either or both 

the jtoople of India of about 7,0t)0,0(K) L per governments combined, beyond restricting the 
annum? — About 7,00(),(H)() which is thb area, and perhaps gradually diminishing it, so as 
revenue that we now raise from the Chinese in to^eep what they consider an unmitigated evil 
fact • withui limits. 

5854. That is to sny, we should he depriving 5857. As to its being an unmitigated evil, does 

the pcojde of India of an estate , worth about not the Very fact of there being this naasion for 
7,000,0(10/. ])cr jinimm? — That would be the ojdumou the part of a large portion of tiie Chinese 
practical result. , population, a passion which w® cannot in the 

5855. Have you over investigated the history least understand, sliow .lhat there is some want 

of the growth of 0]»iuin in China, and do you of it, dejicndent pi*obably upon causes which are 

know how far it can be tnioed back? — Ves; Mr. yet obscure to us? — Yes,’ to a certain extent I 

Hobson/thei (‘omniissionerof cuslomB at Hankow^ should agree in that view, because 1 have always 
obtained some interesting information about that, had a eonviction that a craving for something of 
which 1 liave no rcsismi t<i doubt is perfectly eor- a stimulating oir iiareotic character is universal, 
root, «nd it goes fiu* to shoiit that we are more 5H5H. There is nothing jnore obscure than the 
Hiniied against tluui sinning jn reference to the causes which lend difierent nations* to -desire and 
first introduction of opium. If existed in Yunnan to use some fbnu or other of stimulant or nar- 
eeiiainly before the begiiming of this century, colic ? —That is w) ; there has been no country 
Mr. lIobs<»u says, ])opular story in Szeehuen yet difioovered, and no age of the world in which 
is, that 100 years ago opium was intr(»diiec<l into stimulants and narcotics of some, kind or form 
8/eeliuen, Shensi, Yunnan, and KvvehdicUi, from have not been in uko. They, amount to more 
India and Thiliet. At, the time of the introdiie- than 50 ; they arc in every possible form; and 
iiyn it was. esteemed for its inedieiqal properties yet no race, whether savage or civilised, has ever 
only; hut during Kienlnug’s roigii it was clis- failed to discover ihora, although often by very 
covered to be snjokable, and the Szeehuen people recondite processes,, sometimes by boiling roots, 
were among the earliest indulgers.” But that and liy diseoyering tlie quality of narcotism or 
the Chinese .both, cultivated tlu* po[)f)y in one or stuuidus in the product by fermentation or dia- 
moro jirovinees, and consumed it to the extent of tilJation. 

many thousand ]/eculsamiually,long*beiore there 5851), And ail experience shows that the 
was auy attcmipl to import the Indian drug, desire for these stimulanta are governed 'by in- 
seeins more than probal)le. We arc responsible, fliicrujcs which the legislator may watch, but in 
tliereforc, to the extent of dealing in it and piv)- which ho cannot efteet midden or violent changes? 
moting its production in our Incliau territories —Yes, I think so; I think it amounts to no more 
for the profit of the revenue during this (•(intury; than coni rolling and watching, 
but tiiey certainly hml it before, Ix^eaiise in the 58f>(), So that by attempting to effect through 
latest edition of tlie ‘‘fieneral llisforv of the legislation any siukleuor great change in the opium 
Soiiihovn IVovirico of l^unnan,'’ wdilch was re- consunqition of t’hina, >vc might unwittingly 
vised and rcpublitihed in tlio first year of Ivien- be doing as much luirm'as good? — Quite «0; 
lung’s reign (a.I).' 17iUj), opium is noted as a first, it would utterly fail, it must fail; and, in 
coinniou ]>roduct of Y’^ung (.Jhaiigfoo. JS'ow, as the. next place, all sudden Ve volutions of that 
Mr. Jlohson, the acting commissioner, w'cll re- kind must afl eel -capital and industry, and could 
marks, if K14 yeiv’s ago so much <»pium was pro- not fail to be a^greUt evil. 1 have always objected 
duced as to deserve n.otice in such a work as the cxeeediiigly to any attempt suddenly to put an 
one 1 refer to, it may bo safely asserted that the e/nd to the ojuiini trade, or to take any violent 
produeiioiicoiildbenonovelty totheC,1unesepopu- measure in that cJircclioii. 

latioii at 'the licginning of llie present century, • 58()l. TliCfti all I understand you to sayiS*, that 
whcn weflrst began to import it In small (juantitics. you think .the (,'hinese and British Governments 
I tljJiik the' iuiportation in the beginning of the might, ifitliey ihoroirghly understood each other, 
century was ahoni 4, ()()() eliosts. In 1836 a e(jr- and worked together, efffeet soluc ri^ulation of the 
tain Choo-tsiin, a member of the Boar<l of Kites, ojiiuih traflie that might be for the advantage of 
and a native of Y'linnan, inemoralbed the throne both countries Yes, they could regulate, but 
regarding the culiivjijion ef the jiuppy in his iia- they cannot prevent, and they Could QimmiBh 
tives province, and he then statid that .the annual both the alarm of the Chinese Government and 
ju'oduction of the drug could not be less than the absolute amount of the consumption. There 
several thousand ])ounds. At that date the was a tninute made w^hen 1 had communioation 
annual imjiprt of foreign ojiium was some 20,000 witli the council in Calcutta, which Sir Henry Dti- 
chests, 2,660,000 ll)s. It was not till three years rand, the* writer, gives in a very few tvordfl-what, 
after that the Chinese authorities demanded thc*^ was the.^um and substancp of my views on that 
surrender of all the foreignMnvned ojfiura stored point. Remarking that I had arrived at the con- 
on board receiving slops 'in .Canton waters, elusion ‘‘ that a com promise which gave the Go- 
amounting to «ear 20,000 thests; which the vernment and the Chinese Government the 
Chinese (and our friends the Amcricaii.s also) say power, to assure their own anti<^opium party that 
wasthecauseof the war; iheycall it the Opium they had secured a reasonable co-operation on 
war.” ' the part of the British Xiovernment would prove 

5856\ Supposing that not an ounce of Ipdian more favourable to the interests of the Govem- 
opium entered China, do you believe,' taking into meat of India than allowing the Chinese Gavern- 
uccount the wantof jiou'er of the Peking Govern- ment to have recourse to the extreme measures it 
ment in its remote provinces, and the direct in- avowedly contemplates.” He then states, as Ids 
terest of the mandarins in the other provinces, own opinion^ that a conflict between indigenous 

China 
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Chim opium mid India opium was inevitable ; 
that that conflict could only be met by leaving 
trade to its natural action and freedom, 'Go- 
vernment j^raduali^' withdrawing from the cul- 
ture, and limiting its interference to the raising 
of such an amount of ;rcvenue by the system 
of license as the competition botween die indi- 
genous and the Indian opium adinittod. ‘ There 
were three different views which 1 found prevail- 
ing when 1 went to India. One w'as that there 
was no competitimi to be feared, and I see that 
a writer in the ‘‘China Telegrii]»li” livkcH the 
aamc vieW'; he seems to be soim^ niorc.haut in 
China, who founds his opinion on the groat supe- 
riority of the Indian drug, and tlio dt-oidod pre- 
ference of the Chinese tor it. Another, that 
there was a very dangerous oonijxMilion ulrea<ly 
existing, and more to be. feared. All ibe i'n(3r- 
ohants engaged in the opium trade of India and 
China, as well as consuls, delegates, Miidcomnus- 
sioners of customs, arc iinauiaious in that view. 
A third view was that o.oin petition being inevit- 
able whatever British or.Chinese anlliorities nmy 
do, there was only one way of dealing with it, 
namely, to promote cultivation and increase pro- 
duction, reducing the jn-ico to’ 1,200 rupees, a 
price which it was 'assumed would render coin-^ 

F etition impracticable. Sir Henry Durand and, 
think, Sir Cecil Beadon-botli held ojunions very 
much in accordance with this, e.oncImUlig that 
whether the Indian Covcnimeiit witlnfrcw from 
an active part in the cultivation or not, wlijit 
they had to do was t^o to regulate the area and 
conditions of production and sale an to jnxivent 
the price getting high that i< innst neces- 
fiarily encourage ejther the (Jliinese eidtivafion or 
the trade from Turkey or I’ersia, to whicli there 
seemed to be agreat tondeney. From the Persian 
Gulf, already some 4,000 chests are sent in the 
year, and from the pojrts of Turkey, coming inuv 
through Egypt and Suez, more than 1,000, whh 
a tendency to increase. My idea was for us, in 
co-oporation with the Chinese, to agree to limit 
the area, to prevent iU continual extension, and 
to have such an understanding tliat there need 
be no sudden displacement of capital or imliis- 
try. It appeared to me that they might (jasily 
agree that only a certain urca4)r a certTiin amount 
of produce should he permittel in cither country 
from year to year ; that it should go on dimi- 
nishing on botJi at some fixed rale, jKrti 
and that they should so work witli emh other 
that they could prevent iis evgr getting liryond 
a certain amount, j)rovidcd always tha.1 they could 
see their way to .prevent an increased (jiiantify 
from Turkey and. Persia supplying' the void, 
which was a ditticultj?^ not to Inj. overlooked. 
Limiting the area of cultivatiori, and regulating 
the taxation, ^jmtting it > as high as you eoiild, 
without increasing and Btimuhiting the production 
of opium elsewhere, while the Chinese (Tovern- 
meut laboured, by auch means^ as might best 
attain the end, to^ wcau their own. subjects from 
habits of indtilgence uy intoxication, and so lessen 
the demand, seemed to mo to be the true policy 
for the present time. 

6862. Mr. J, B. SmitliJ]" Although ,, the 
Chinoee Government are bound to admit onr 
opium, is there anything to compel them to admit 
pe opium of any other country ? — Inasmuch as 
in all the treaties there is wliat is called a fa- 
voured-nation clause, I presume that if any flag 
brought opium, no matter from whence, the 
Chinese could not exclude it. 
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5863. Do other nations then get that clause fKr , 
inserted in their treaties ?— They always have a R.4,hackf 
favouredruation clause, that is to say, a clause kxmu 
which says, that they will have all the rights, — 
privileges,’ and advantages given to the most 6 June 1871# 
favoured nation ; and, masmiicli, as the adfxiis- 
sion of opium in tlic taritV is one of the rights 
and privileges sccurtM.1 to iho British by treaty, 
it is in cficct secured to all the other nations. 

, VcsScla*\imler tlic flag of France or any other 
country iniglit bring it in, and then they Avould 
claim a right under their flag ; Persia, you may 
say, has no treaty, nor 'rurkey, l)ut opium Iroiii 
both in under some olhtn- flag. 

C, Jrinflfu'UL] Have not nil Ihese 
different treaties expired, that is to say, llu'n' is 
an of)portnnity now of renewing tlicm, and it in 
Oi)lioii:i.l Avith the (Jovernmont to' give notice to 
tcrmiiuitc thcni?^ — No; for inst:incc, one of the 
treaties has no period apocified at all, ami avo 
have* at the end of 10 y(?ars a mutual night of 
revision only of the t‘ommcrcial clauses. 

5S()o. But. suppose the (^hiiicsc Government 
were to say, “ \Ve de(‘liiie to admit opium ; avo 
A vill not renew tln^ treaty, e\ci*pt on the i!on- 
diliou of exeliiding o]>iuin altc^gelher"''/ I think, 
they could only do that on tln' same ]>rin<'iple as 
that on wliieh Prince (Jortehakolf de(.*lare<l that 
iliLSrda would not snbinil to tlie contimicd 
neiitrarntilion ol the Bbutk Sea; they'must be 
prepared to light lor it. 

.'iSlib. It is o])en to llicin to terrpliuile the 

existing treaty*!^ conceived Hliat it was 

as n*gar<le(l this and st>me otl»er ekuses, and in 
the revision of tbe existing artieles tliey ])rcs.sed 
it very 'much, but we did imt fee) boipid to give 
it up, aij<l they eould not comj)iil ns (‘xciipl by 
such a proee.ss aa 1 have indieated. 

5m 67. It would not be a breach of treaty 
if they did 1(*rminate it, Avoiild it? — Yes, it 
would, if ilonc without our eons(!ut. 

The' tn'aty Avas for 10 years, .and that 
has expired? — ^s'o, the trealy was • perpetual ; 
but there Avas a elaus(‘ hy which each party 
should luive the right of dehuindiiig a revision of 
the eommercial clauses. 

5869. If lliey did demand a revision and we 

dwiined, then nothing could be done? — Nniliing 
C(»nld be done then. However, in- point tif iact 
Ave <Iid denlaud a revision and they weht lAlo the 
revision, and that Avas ohe of the Ihiugs lliey 
demanded. . * ’ 

5870. In that rcAdshui they Avisheil to put a 
higher duty, or ihcy did put a^ higher duly 011 
oj»iuni, <lid they not?— No, that was a eoncossion 
that I made ultimately. I thought it an ad van-" 
tage; but tho morchauts did not like it. Inasmuch 
as the C.TiincHC were Insisting and urging, by every 
arguiiKiiit they could adduce, the nce/Cssity of tho 
British Government consenting to the tolal pro- 
hihition of opium in order that they miglit be 
cxOiieraled in ijieir own view and Avith their own 
peo|)]c from - authorising and licensing it ; I 
thought to get them to consent, when iinchn- no 
compulsion, to admit it as a k^gitimate arthde of 
comiiKjrce, and to tUke air increased revenue from 
it, Avae in fact getting thorn to take a retaining fee 
in our cause.- Hooked upon it in this light, and 
as a preliminary to tlic British and Chinese Go<« 
verixinents coming to some arrangement of the 
nature ,which I have just been pointing out. By 
such moans I conceived they might limit both 
production and consumption without attempting 

N N 2 to 
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to put down (lie trade in opium entirely, — which have any facilities beyond what in European 
I conceived lo be an impossibility. countries we think the commonest facilities. 

5871. Jly that t real V, which was not adopted Tlidy live, 1 believe, at the treaty jiorts, and 

aftenvards by tlic Home Government, the duty simply make journeys t^i the country, and they 
was raised, wa-s i( not?— Yes, 20 taels ; two or do not go in any other capacity than a« mere 
tlirei; per ( cut. on the value of a chest ' ' _ travellers. Of course 1 understand,' os regards. 

5872. Did not the Indian Government think' theR()manCatliolicinisaionflrie8,undor thepro- 

Ihatthut wnsprciudicingthciropiiinr?— Ycs,tliey tection of Fraficc, that .tliero are very good 
did not like it; t licy said that already tlicy found groiufds of complaint, but I am* speaking of 
it difficult lo compete with the Cli’in(<ac opium, h^gUsh mi8.sipnaric8, anfd 1 suppose that the same 
and it was weighting (hem in the race. remarks would apjdy to tho ^Americans /—As 

5873. I galhcrcil from what you said just now’,, regards the British missionaries, they simply 
invcplv to ipic.'^tieiis by Jttr. Grunt. Dull’, that your travel with the same rights and privileges tliat 
general vi w is tliis>that India opium could not Im otlier British subjects do, but that involves ex- 
keptoiit.of China unless the Guveniment of India territorial privileges; that is, that they rare 
wore not merely to discontinue the Cultivation on in no way Bnhjcct to the laws of the country ; 
its own aeeouni, hut akso to prohibit its cxporla- and tliat is what the •Chinese object to. 

tioii? I'es. o8C(l. Mr. L'aniUixh.] The treaty which we 

5874. And you also- say that the ' Chinese have with China, -is,’ ii\^ point of fiwt, a treaty 
Goverinneni, would pot he able entirely to imposed on thcni by our superior power ? — Most 
prevent eiillivatidii in Cliiind they ciiu only iindouldcdly ; there . arc a great many things in 
restriel (he area devoted'to (he production of that treaty which they ncvci; would have con- 
opinm ?— Tli)it i.s to say, 1 dou'ht their being ithlo sonted to of their own accord. 

to stamp it out utterly', looking at the usual cor- 5882. If (hey were a power equal to ourselves 
ruptieu of their own p(‘o).le. They think that they would not submit tor it?-rThey would 
they can at all events ; and they said that they abrogate it no doubt, . ^ 

wouid-(ry if wc would give llieiu (bo power, by • 5883. Sir ft' /i«wao«.'J Tbereisonc thingthirtl 

allov. ing'ils imporlalioii to bo judbibHod. want to Iiaveyouf opinion upon quite clearly. Do 

5875? Thorobu-e the l osult is, that if wc were you notr think tliat, siqiposing. the English, bond 
to conijijy with their request, we should imi»osc . Jitk, attempted to prohibit the sale nf opium and 
on Imli'.l a loss of seven millions, which must be gave up' Hie )irusent8y8teiq, the Chinese Go vem- 
mado up by extra taxation on our subjects with ment, being baeked up by the public opinion of 
np cortaint y even of a eom))ensiitln,g advantage the iieople ol thc .eomitry, it Would be possible to • 
to China ?-^l*r('eisely; and .tliat i.s fiio view that have the trade prohibited, anil virtually to put 
I exposed to tlie minis(CM'.s. ,1 said, “ The only a stop lo tbi.s great sjile and eonsnraption of opium 
(liuig co'tain is a great lo.ss of revenue to, ns, a in Cbiiia?— 1 think the jiractical result would be 
greui lo.i.s,to.mefchahts ofeaiiitid engaged, amba Vf'ry doubtful, inasmuch, as' wo cannot bo at all 
v(5ry uncertain niid doubtful lienefit lor I’on.” elear how far the Chinese themselves would 

.5870. Mr. J}. Siiiilb.] As I understand you, sqeeeed, either in preventing Hie cultivation in ' 
you ^ay that the Chinese have made a treaty Chinn, or in preventing extensive smuggling on 
from which it is not possible for (hem to csCiipe ? their coasts. 

— It is not j)o.-=sililc for them (o escape from it . 5884. But 1 understand from your evidence 

except bv a declaration (bat they will not submit tliat. you con.sulcr' that they are thoroughly in 
to what they eondeive lo be injurious Iprins. earnest in the matter, and that tliev are only 

5877. Tlic only way that, they can esc.apc I'roin in'cvcnted from doing anytlring by the superior 

it is by a war ? — A war, or a dociaratioii that they jiower ol’ England .in forcing the sale ? — That is 
arc ready to go lo ivar rather than submit any the general tcqidenoy ,of my evidence, that they 
longer. .are honest. 'in so far ns they really desire, or 

5878. Sir I), ircdderbnrn,^ Is there, any im- would desire, to sec the consumption of opium 
])ortation (,f 'Indian ojiiinn into .lajian? — Merely’ jmt a stop .to, and that they feel that they arc 
for a' Cllimiso. colony' that they Have got at , powerless in, facer of the determination of Eng- 
Nagasaki. The .laimncsc, [ am lianjiy to say, land lo have it inserted in the tariff. 

do (ujh. eonstunc opium, hut tliey drink hard. 5885. Do you .say that if that determination 

5873. 'A former wi(nc.s.s stated that in W.estcrn- of England wcre'.nltered, they would still be 
China, India o[|iuin wa.-' not consumed afall, but powerless to check or remove the evil to a great 
tliat they preferred the native drug. Is that your extent?— 1 think that it would be a great ex- 
opinion’? — "^-es ; there is a muejh larger ronsuinii- jicriinent ; and the result, 1 am afraid, would bo 
tioii , of native opiiiin in the wp.st than in tin? cast.- doubtluK . ^ ' ' 

I do not hiii.w that foreign oiiiimi does not find 5886. Do the matukrins and higher officials 
its- way there, or if it does not, I doubt its being wish to do away with it, or is it the people ?-s- 
liecansc it i.s imt liked, but f think that the There is a very gcn(j'i:al popular sympathy with 
expense I )ceo'mes so enormous by the time it gets that wish, and, a feeling that ofitcr all, though 
tliero as to'cxeUide its use. , it may he pleasant it is verv wrong, and does 

5880. Mr. 11. Fowler.] I want, to ascertain them mischief, and inipovcrisnes and demoralises 
whether the Protestant missionurica in China the* nation. 

* * ^ ' 4- 

* ^ ^ **, • * 

Mr. .CuABLES Alexander WixcnESTBK, called in ^ ahd Examined. 

5887. Chfiirman.] WHAT oflice do you hold ? 5889. Did yon bear the evidence given to thio 

—I do not hold any now. I am retired. Committoo by. Mr. Cooper ? — Part ot it, not the 

5888. What office did you hold ? —I Was Her whole. 

Majesty’s Consul at Shanghae, and reti#ed last 5890. Do you concur generally in. the views 
year. that he expressed relating to the Connection Cf 

tile 
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the Chinese with the opiuni revenue and the and. artificial, and which in very extensi> c, owing Mr. 
opium export? — Yes, I concur with that part of to China being permeated by the great(?8t ri verts WivektsUr 
it %vhich 1 h^rd. • probably in the world; and to the fact tlint pro- ***^0 

681)1. -Do you think that the evils which result nably their system of manure exposes them to uJuijei87i. 
from the importation of Indian opium into Cliina emanations whicdi arc more less jM\)duclive of 
are such aa to render the contimianco of that fevers;. and esjieomlly in. the lower 0111*4^0?* to ihc 
source of revenue to the Government of India fact that they positively luile ventiliition, and 
doubtful? — I think not. * Bhut out* fresh air ralluu’ limn admit it. . 

6692. Is it, your opinion that the o]>iiim wilf 5904. Mr. tVn.v\^ Is the ronsuinption of opium 
continue to be conHumed steadily^lij^ thoThuicife confined to the uivlieidthy jiarts of Cdiiiui? — N« 
in ((uantities equal to those at prcsent*consumed ? l^^suppose that the consunqUion of oj)iuui is general 
—Yes, that is my opinion; all over China, hut 1 krjow it only, of oonr-T*, in 

5893. do not anticipate any great ‘dis- the tieighbourliood of the parts whore I h:ive been 
turbing influences in China on the growth of i*esideiit. 

Indian ojnmn or otherwise ?—!No; 1 am convinced 5905. Have you any reason to give for its 
of the coiTectneas of the ojnnion stated by the being consumed Jn ilie healthy districts? — No; 

Inst witness, that there is a gcnerwl taste for exeej*t that in referenee to the use of '.-timiilnnts 
Indian ojiiuin, independent of the mere strength wc always see llml it ik their nature, as it were, 
of its narcotic principles ; I mean lluH they prefer to sjiread, to expand thoinaelves. 
it as a luMiryin the shape of Indian <»]niun to 59(t(». You think that il. began on the coast uml 
opium of the sflhie strength grown ciknvh(‘rc, . siu'cad inland grnduallv ?— Yhe eoiisuniplion of 

5894. Do you think that the con&unlj^tion of Indian opium eeHainly began on tlic coast hud 
Indian opium is likely to increase? — 1 think lliat sjn'oad .inland. I doubt il’ the consnmplion' ol* 
it might increase, hut it would fall in jn-ice as iv Indian oj)inin Is nearly so gn‘at in the inltM-Ior as 
matter of course if it. did increase. I t’ancy that along the sea roast ; il iniisl be more an aitiolc of 
the Chinese take ns much ol‘ it Sis they c.an well luxury in t)ic Interior. 

aflbrd to do. 5907. I>n1 opium is grown iit the iiitci is it 

5895. At its present price, you inCaii ? — Yes. not ?— Yes, tlie Szeehnen opium.-*. 

589(5. Thertrtore any increase must icsuh in a . 590^!, 4'hal did not spre^id fnun the c7ia-t, 1 . 

proportionate diinirmtion of the jiriee? — Tes. • suppose?- -Thai, ol' course, did not. 

5897. How long were yt)ii in CMiina? — 1 werrt 5909. Vou liavi^ no theory iijam the consiunj)- 

to China in 1842, and remained till in lion of opium in tlie interior exeepi that you 

constant employment. * think tint taste spread from the coast?- 1 con- 

5898. Did you travel much, into ih<‘ intovlor of ceive that, hadving (o the amount of opuim im- 

China? — Yes, 1 occasionally made journeys; I jiortcd into China, we cannot suppose that it has 
have not made any journeys of very great extonr, reached the limit of jiossible oonsiim] ii» ii l»y so 
but I have seen, naturally, during that time a good enormous ’U population as that country po<si*s>es ; 
deal of the Chinese people. and 1 lliink that I ho use of both the native opium 

5899. Had you much opportunity oI‘ eommu- and the Indian drug is probably on the biorcase. 

uieatipg with Chineflc of education, and intelli- 5910. lint it. has not that beneficial eli’cct U> 
gence, and deriving information on this subject which you have reierred njam the eonsimier in 
from them ? — Yes, I saw a good deal of the opium the interior as well as ujxm the coast, 1 siq.po.'-’c ? 
trade, especially at the 'first jiort that 1 w'as cannot speak as to that; I am sj»caklng 

attached to, tiamely, Amoy, whore 1 was nine merely from wliat. I have ])crsoiially observed, 
years, <iml which is a great o])ium mart. which of course limits itself to infercm-cs, fi'om 

590I). Didyoiifindtiuittlic Cliincse ])coj>le whom my resideiico on tlie coast, 
you coinmuDicatod with entertained the same view 5911. 1 wanted to sea* how far the ‘inferences 
as you have now expressed, or tiid they ditfer from would go, hecause, if you state that the rea.son 
ycu in opinion ? — Nov I think that the, (Jhiuese of its being eonsumed on the enast is from the 
satisfied themsdves tlwil opium was a ’stimulant malaria ancK unhealthy nature of the coast, f»*f 
which they must liavc, and whether good or evil course that is a very reasonable theory, bu1 that 
they were willing to pay the prie.e oi it. would not apply to other parts of the country, 

5901. Did ihe Chinese thomsclve.V nntieijiate would it? — The same character prcvjTils generally 
any interruption in tlie consiunplioii of ojiiuin ! — through all the warmer jiarts of China. 

Il think not. I may say that, licing a mcdicali 5912, Is there not a ])ortioii t)f the interior 
man, I was led to the conclusion that there wa.s of China that is perfectly he.allhy where opium 
a certain aptitude in the srmnilant to the cireum- • is largely consumed.?—! linve never been in 
stances of the Chinese people ; they siilfcr greatly Szecliucn i 1 liave been in Hankow, which is the 
fromfebrile diseases, from diarrhmaand dyHcntery, highest ]>oint of tlie Yangtze that I have reached, 
and in many cases, I presume, that orlginaliy and up to that point tlie amount of iiTigation Avas 
tlie habit of opium smoking was adojited in order, .enormous. 

to alleviate the annoyanceA and physical pain '5913. Sir C.JFimi/ielfL"] Do you believo that 
attaching lo thatiJlass of diSeaHcs. the Chinese government could, if they wished, 

5902, Dtf you know to Avhat extent opium ia prohibit the cultivation of opium in China? — I 

consumed in the Fen districts of England? — believe it is exceedingly unlikely, tio matter 
I have heard that it is consumed more there than Avhat sincerity there may be on the part of the 
in the other districts ; und 1 attribute tlup deter- . heads of the Chinese (iovernnicnt, that there ever 
mined predilection of tlie Chinese to that form of should be a successful attempt to prevent the 
stimulant to the malarious character of the cultivation of tlio poppy in CJiiiia, ^hat is to say, 
country, and the utter abeenoe of all sanitary looking to the whole character of the govern- 
ruloa. • , * , ' ment' ^ 

6903. Is, this malarious character of China duo 5914. that when* they propose to us to co- 
to the natural state of the country, or to its ex-^ operate with them to keep the Indian opium out 
oessivoiiTigation?— It is duo to irrigation, natural of China they would be really stimulating the 

0.69. ‘ N N 3 ‘ consumption 
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Mr. consumption of tJie home-grown opium? — I do quosticmably the effects are very deteriorating to 

Winchester, not know tlmt that would be the object of the the physical constitution ; but at tlie same ttme 

— propostion; I should fancy that in such a proposal my own impression is that a certfin anumut of 

June 1871 . as Sir Kutlicrford Aleock has stated was made to opium smoking is not so; at leasts taking the 

him., they probably brought forward opium into commercial popylaticm of Canton and Sliatigbie» 

the IVoiit of the battle fur the purpose of fighting which 1 have Imd opportunities of observing, Ihe 

more successfully against the various demands compradors, domestic-servants, and others, who, 

that be made fur cnlargeinent of the commercial as stated by Sir llutherford Alcock, are very 

' privileges. " / able men,* quite equal to the-work expected from 

5915. Then you think that tju;y made opium a them, \^^cll emiducted aftd polite* in every way, 
sort of stalking-horse ?— Precisely 804 but at the and do not show very marked symptoms of the 
same 'time I wish it to be undcrstoiKl that I believe evils of o] mi in smoking. And 1 may say the 
there is a strung feeling, on the fmrt of the same from haying observed tlio Chinese in Cali- 
Chinese, that opium is a very bad thing, anil that forma also ; there is no doubt tlmt there, where 
it ought to be put do\vn. At ilio same time tJieir there is no restrietion of any hitid U|)on the sub- 
virtue is not quite equal to the canying out of ject of smoking, the Chinese* are a Very honest, 
these opinions. , . active, inchistrious class of peoj[)le. And 1 believe 

591f), Blit if wc were to agree to an arrange- tbai. the same may be said of the Chinese in the 
ment of tJiat kind, it is by no means certain that Stnilis, wimre they certainly inive kept them- 
tlic end which the (Jhinese.(.n»verumcnt jirofess selvas quite on a jiar with -the Klings, Malays, 

to have al heart, inimely, the eessatiou of the and (tthor native raees, and whci*e they are pro- 

cultivation ariil consumption of opium in China bably morn addicted to opiino smoking than they 

would lbll(>w?- “ I doubt very niiieh whether it are even in China. I therefore presume that 

would fiillow. tliere is a large class who do not suffer such 

.^>917. TIow do you reconcile the fact of wiiieh cffoels. I -state the Ihets, .so that the reason on 

"we are told, and which socins to be undoubted, wliieli my inference is founded may be plain to 

that then* is an iniinensc consumption ofufnqm the ("ommilteo. 

in China, i\ltb,UK* llict 'that at Ihc same time 5924. 1 believe that the Chinese in Australia, 
there is a sirohg jxqpilar feeling against the im- who are very numerous, all take Opium ?-^I have 
]>ortatioii and consumption of opium? — Very never’ seen the Chinese in Australia. 1 know 

much In (lie same. way as there is in this country the Chinese in the Straits intimately, and I re- 

a very strqng popular feeling, <m the (lart of inuined a few days .in (California, as T came from 

many classes, against the use of intoxicating (Jliina, during which I made it my businees to 

liijimi ^^; and lliai becaiisij they are known to be acquire as inueli inibrination as 1 could about the 

prejudicial to the jiopnlalion. 'In llie,sainc way Chinese jiopuliition, .and to speak with a good 

there is no doubl. that opium, as a istimulant, is many of them. 

attended by many evils and produees great misc- 5.925. Mr. Cooper, (ho tnivollor in China, of 
rics in private families; and looking to these, wliom you may have heard, said that his chair- 
men who regard simply the evils that it ])roduccs bearers took a very large r|nantity of opium 
say it ought to bo put down. every day, and timl if siul/ienly their opium was 

'*5918. Then the bulk of the population arc stopped they were in a state of perfect physical 

opjiuscut to the consunijition of opium ?— If the . ami menial jirostral ion ; and he sabr that if yon 

bulk of (lie jiopnlation are opposed to the con- were to .suddenly si o]) the supply of opium to the 
sumption of ojmmi, they neverlhelest? practise iti (Jliimisis you would sentMiec u (juarter of the 
5919. Jtis the minority that an*, addicted to population, or something like it, to death; do 
ihe consiimjition oJ’ojniiui, and it is the majority you agree w ith that wtsilPincnt ?— There -is no 
of the j)Oj)niiition that arc a^'erse to it, is it not ? doubt about, it, that to cut oft' from a man who has 
—I can scarcely answer that question. It is been in tin? habit of smoking, even moderately, the 
eliicfly amongst tlie lllcratiand oilicers of Govern- supjily of bis oj>ium, is 1 « subject him to a very 
ment that the expression ,of strong ojiinions great privation. That is [u'obably ihc greatest 
aguiiist opium may be looked <br.; it is what you evil eonneetCMl witlnopiiun smoking, that it can- 
imiy call part of the oflieial faith. not well be sfojiped. 

59K(k TK^ objection I 0 it ju'cvalls among the 5926, Have you heard it said that it ehortene 
np])er and educated classes, in fact? — Yes; and life,, and that few old men are to be observed 
yet my exjieriencc is lliat they Indulge in opium amongst ojiiiim smokers? — I have known many 
])rol)ably quite as much as tlie mercantile classes old men amongst ojiiuin smokers, and men of all 
do. - ages. . • . ' ‘ 

.5921. But they disguise and conceal the habit, 5.927. Might those be prematurely old men, or 
1 siippose ?— They disguise and conceal it very were they men in advanced life? — Men in ad- 
miioli. A Cliincso increbant of a resspectable vunced life* 

cliaraetor doe-fl not conceal from you that be takes . 5928. Mr. Uirlvy,'\ Assuming that the use. of 

an occasional pipe of o)>iuin. Aii offi<aal, a naan- opium cannot ami ought not to bo prohibited, 
dariii, w ho smokes probably the same amount, can you suggest any better mode of regulating 
would conceal it, and w ould consider any allusion the trade and importation from India, and the 
to the subject of his taking opium an oftence. revenue derived from it, than that which itt 

5922. Have you ever been into the interior present cxisk ? — Do you mean in China, or in 

any distance? — I have made various excursions India?. . . 

in the neiglibourhopd of the ports to which I have 5929. I conclude that your Experience baa 
been attached, but I have never been travellbg been in China, and, ther^eforo, of course I should 
lor drtys together by myself. '* ask you as to what you have had an opportunity 

5923, Have you had opportunitibs of observing of observing there ; would" your experience dic- 
whetber the effects of the use of opium, ore vory tatc any better mode of regulating tjie trade as 
deteriorating to the physical constitution?-— regards the introduction of the drug into China, 
There is a stage of opium smoking in which un- ' and the reveiiue derived by the Inman Govmi** 

ment 
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stent from it Opium, as it is being introduced 
into China, is at a disadvantage as compared with 
other articles of commerce, in so for that it is 
not protected after its fiiist introduction. The 
Chinese government arc bound to admit it' on a 
payment of 30 dollars, but they aje not restricted 
as to the duties which tliey shall levy on opium 
after it has left the hands of the foreign owner 
as -they are in reference to piece goods and other 
articles of commerce. 

5930. I think we had it touched upon by Sir 
Buthorford Alcork just now, but the treaty 
which he proposed in China was to have added 
somewhat to the duty on opium, and lo have 
freed it from all the transit duties, was it — 
It was a simple addition to the duty wlrich he 
proposed, and thrft was tlie foundation of the ob- 
lection made by the mercantile coinmiinity ; but 
I may state that I should think it very desirable 
that if the duty were to bo increased, o])iiim 
should be put upon the same footing as other 
articles of commerce, tlfat-isito say, provided the 
Chinese, government can be indiiced^to .consent 
to do so. 

59*fl. Mr. Dmch.] Did you observe any dltVer- 
ence in the effects jiroducod l)y Indian ojuiim and 
Chinese opium? — No; I have never seen any 
difference in the effects, l)ccauHc T do not bclicno 
that the class of opiuip smokers with Whom I ha ve 
principally conic in contact, tliat is to say, per- 
sons who were oitlKU’ merchants .or officers of 
Government, ever did smf)kc native opium, they 
so much prefer the Indian. Tlurstatomeut of the 
Chinese is that native opium is sour and haivl ; 
and, I believe, that the Turkey and Tersian 
opium which is introduced into Oliiiia, is chiefly 
used for mixing with tlie native drug ; but 
unquestionably theji)refcr<*nce of llm classes gf 
the opium smokers" on the coast for the Indian 
drug 18 very marked indeed. 1 may mention 
a fact which the Committee may perliaps have 
been informed of before, which is, that at Cant(»n 
and in the South of China Malwa and Patna 
are bought in almost equal quantities. Tn Fo- 
Kien, at Amoy, and Fooehou the Heugal is the 
favourite drug, and there is very littie Malwa 
bought. And a iiiorc extraorflirmry {\ir.t is, that 
at Amoy the- consiimptioit is principally of He- 
nares, which is sent, to China in a vojy* limited 
stock; agoodish |ix»rtion of the Jleiiares sent to 
Chinn is^ taken off at tliat one port. Again, at 
Shanghai Malwa is in prineijial tleniand, and the 
Bengal drug is in vciy littki demand there. " In 
Shanghai Turkey opium is almost never sold; it 
is sold generally in the South of China, when It 
is supposed, I may say, to be inixc’d with the 
native opium; but at Shanghai it in very little 
sold. 

5932. One statement that wo had was, that (lie 
Chinese preferred their own ojiiuni lo a cei’tain 
extent, because they could smoke ihe.umre of it 
ivom its being coarH^r; do you say as to 
that?— Tliat is not in accordance with iny expe- 
rience; but I may draw the attention of the 
Committee to the^fiict that Turkey opium, which 
i« certainly very much Btronger as regards ' 
morphia, has never until very lately reached the 
price which the Bengal drug, containing a leas 
cinantitjr of morphia, lias reached; t;lierefor©, 
if one is merely arguing from -the 'strength of 
opium as to whether the Chinaman will prefer an 
opium because it is strong Or because it. is weak, 
that does not fulfil the conditions which make 
opium palatable to smokers. 

0 ^ 9 . 


5933, Sir JV. Lawsvn.^ I undei’stood from yon 
tJiat the bulk of the inhabitants of China would 
he glad to abstain from ' this opium, and would 
think it better to do so, but they cannot resist 
the aeiuptaiioii when it is put before them? — 
"VVcll, 1 believe that iherc is a tljcoretical impres- 
sion very w'idcly existing in Cluna, that it would 
be desirable to .abstain from opium ; I certainly 
think tliat. 

^ 5934. The facility of getting it is the tempta- 
tion that leads tlicin on? — Yes, 

.593o. 1 think you said that you were a medical 
man?-— 1 giiidi(;i:l medicine, but f have not been 
practising. 

593(). Would you rei'omnuMid jiersoris udio 
lived in close looms witliout niiicli aii\to smoko 
opium — I believer that 1 would not recommend 
any man to smoke ojiittm under any circum- 
stances. 

CiiyM, Mr. You have bad experience 

of llic effects ol opiiiin on tlu> (.’liincse wlio take 
it, 1 pr(‘sunH‘ ? — 1 Juivc observed the effects ; 1 
have never smoked it myself. 

59.‘]S/nut il would be your opinion that It has 
a Very prcjmlicial effect on the health of the 
l»coph‘?- On the whole, 1 sliould say yes. But 
there are two conditions of ojiiimi smoking; (here 
is what you might call the moderate ojuuiu 
siimking, and there, is that stage wlil(‘li 4 would 
call opiamismus, as being ec|uivalent tmvliat m.ay 
be called aleoholisiims. 1 think yon nms(. view 
lb(‘r.(' two different eoudiruuis as entirely separate, 

. in considering the effert ()f opium on individuals. 

.'iU.ff). Sir ilul lieribnl - Aleock exjiresscd a 
doubt wbetluir ^leople ever reuiained moderate 
Hiiiokers. Wliat wmild Ix^ your ojiinion (ni that 
point ? — My opinion is rather more In favour of 
ibt! vieiv that they do. And it is deriv(Ml from 
my observations iqam the general aelivity and 
energy of the Chinese, both in the neighbourhood 
of the ])orts, and in the Straits, and in California 
fnnn their being (>ii the whole, a useful jieople, 
and a laboriou.s diligent population. 

5940. 4'hcn it is your ojiinion that a man may 
continm^ to use o|mim as we iis(» wine and 
the lower elasses use lieer in this eouutry, with- 
out ever being iiidueed to use it to excess ? - 
Yes, 1 feel sure of it ; J liayc known men who 
told me that they had sntohed ojnum all their 
lives, and who ivere perfectly competent to all 
t]ie iluties of their jiositioii, 

5941. And wdiu w'ere elderly pennio? — Peoiile 

of 40 or 50. • , 

5942. Any ol TO oi* JSO? — .Men of the usual 
ages in private life. 

5943. AVlien a imiu accustomed to a large 
quantity of o|num is dcjwrved of it, the effect is 
dreadful, is* it not?— The more ojiium a man 
indulges in, of course tlie gv^raler must be the 
effect of. its withdrawal, ,.*iud as 1 have already 
said, it miisl bo very eruel indeed. 

594 1. Sir ,7. K/p/tuist(me~\ With regard to ilie 
question, in a medical point (»f view, the great 
proportion of (^liina euirsists, (l(»esit not, ofihose 
great alluvial valley Sj which are in most eases 
malarious ?— Yes, 

5945. Alb are at certain scasoji.s of tlic year, 
arc they not? — Yes; 1 should say ifll of the 
south oi China. 

594(). 1 think you said tliat it w*a8 your ojiinion 
iUat tlio inhabitants of tliosO jiortioiis of (3una 
were benefited by the moderate use of opium ?— • 

I have no doubt that they take it to relieve 
themselves ; that the foundat ion of the habit of 
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opium smoking was the temptation to relieve 
those S 3 jn})toius of annoyance and of physical 
pain conMUjuent upon the class of- diseases to 
which tJicT are sulyect. 

.0947. Coiisequeut upon those dysenteric 
(lisonscs ?•> — Yes. 

5948. Ts not this use of Btimulants, whicli is 
common to every country, a sort of instinct of 
tli<5 natives of that country to incel. sQino con- 
lingoiicv lu the atmospherics or j)liysieal influ- 
ences 01 ihe country ? — I verily believe so. 

5949. How iiiueh money dm^s it take in the 

year for n man to makfc a sot of Ijimsclf with 
opium; what would be the inouey Value of the 
(juantily of ojuum that a man ivill consume who 
is Inibitimlly aliandoiUMl to the use oi ojuum, who 
is in llu' secondary fctage, in fact ? — r*iievcr have 
made tlio ealcmlation, but 1 presiime that 400 or^ 
500 dollars a'year would lie a very liberal con- 
sumjition of ojiiiim, juid likely to carry a man far 
Into tliJit stage. • ‘ ■ * 

.^ 950 . AVo will. take, first, a man in the secon- 
dary stage ; do you suppose that a man in tlic 
secondary stage requires oOO dollars worih of 
0 ])luni in the course of the year to maintain him 
in tlu' degree of comfort which is necessary for 
his debilitated frame ?*— He vecpiires a large 
quantity ul\ opium, 110 doubt, to nmlnfciln him in 
that stale, because the opiuin he does take has 
less eftcel on him. * 

.'ifi.'iL A'ou Avoiild not be surprised iit 500 dol- 
lars’ worth ? — No. 

5952, One hundred dollars being worth 25/.? 
— Y\'H. 

595.’», So .that he requires to spend a sum of. 
125/. ]ier annum to maintain him in that state ? 
— Yes; I do not think that tjn extravagant 
allow.'incc for Kieh a man. 

5954. Then7 of cour.se, tlie indulgence in the 
drug to the extent of the secondary stage can 
only be coniined to persons in easy and alllueui 
cIiTumsta nces V — Certain ly. 

.5955. We will go now to ibe ] iri run ry stage; 
what art; the ivages of a (’liinese coolie ; four 
dollars a month? — Yes, about four dollars a 
month AV«»ul(l be fair wages. 

59ofi. How much opium would a man 111 ,that 
grade of life (‘onsiimc, maintaining Jus pl\y.sieal 
poivers to earn llial anumnt tif w'agc^s ? — lie could 
eonsunu- very little; almost an inlinitcsinial 
quantity. 

59.57. 1 »iit tliat iiiftnitesiiiml quantity whh]h he 
eonsumc>, lajking it to be sjircaLl over the whole 
]>opu lilt ion, as AVO are told, is a valuable adjunct 
to the nature of the food Avhich he consumes, is’ 
it not? — AA^tdl, 1 fancy that a coolie very often 
docs imt .'-moke opium i*egulurly every day, but 
wdien he has accumulated a little iiioncy and 
meets hi.< friends he goes and has a blow-out. 

5958. That does not affect his general licaltli? 
--No. \ 

595f). So tlmt, in point of fact, the curse* of 
opium smoking is confined to tlkosc people of 
money and leisure Avho are capable of laying out 
a large sum of money in the year upon tlicir per- 
sonal gratification ?-— Certainly ; to people in easy 
circumstances- 

5960. And therefore it cannot be that great 
national curse which wc are habitually told it is? 
— I would say that of coprse there are a ^rcat 
many cases of misery and distress arising from; 
o|»iuni, but I consider that there is a great deal 
of oxaggeraiiou in the amount of the evil attri- 
buted to it. - ^ 


596l« And, as 1 understand ypu, there is some 
degree of good in the antidote which it forms to 
inaWia and' to deloterioua food?— ^There is no 
doubt that it much rriieves pain an^sufferitig, 

5962. There is no difficulty whatever in Chinese 
towns in going into those opium-amoking places, 
Avherc you see tlibsc Avrctghcd spectacles of numan 
infirmity? — None. 

5963. 1 supiiose that if you were to make a 
similar pllgrimago into Wapping, or the lower 
haunts of vice and misery m tins country, you 
Avould find ail equal number of people in quite as 
dei^[)icablc a jiositloji ? — Quite. No respectable 
Chinese w ill smoko opium in opium shops. 

5964. They aro given up fo abandoned per- 

‘sons ?-^They are given up to people who are 
ubaridonod lo.the Use of the drug, who are subject 
4.0 the second stage of the disease. * . . 

5965. ilut who are still in that degree of pecu- 

niary ease tlmt the}- are able to afford a very 
large sum of money per annum for tlicir gratifica- 
tion? — Yes. . * \ 

5966.. Mr. Candltsh,^] The tastc" fur opium and 
its consuni])lioi4 in (.liinais of ^nudern (late, is it 
not? — Tlie t.astc for the consumption of Bengal 
opium isc.ertaiidy of modern date; not much older 
than this century, I believe. 

5967. Do you think that the taste for it in 
Clilna, on the coast of Cliiua csjiccially, has been 
generated by Uie native-grown or by the imported 
•opium, Speaking of opium generally ? — 1 presume 
that the taste for smoking opium is due to the 
original growth nf Chinese opiuin m llie provinces 
in which it has bycn giwn for at least a couple 
of cciiturios. , , 1 

5908. And you think that wc have not in^ 
increased the eonsumption by our, importations? 
— AA"e Inrvo increased the consuiqption, un- 
(Idubtedly. ^ . 

.5969. L;irgely ? — That 1 cannot say. 

5970 . To Ihe extent of our imports, Avould you 
sujijiose ? — A^es. 

5971. Has llic native growth* diminished?— 
Certainly not. 1 believe; that the native growth 
1ms Inereused. It was increased very much, in 
my opinion, after the Indian nuiliny. 

5972. To the extent of our imports then wo 
liave ’increased the consumption of opiuin; at 
least that, and more than tliat — Y^cs. 

5973 . You said that some good results from 
llie use of ojiium ? — Well, the use of opium is 
one of the-gi'catest blessingfl given to man. 

5974. lii the hands. of a niedical man? — Yce; 
and I believe that very often the smoking of 
opium must act in the same Avay on pain and .suf- 
fai’ing and anuinaloiis symptoms as the use of 
opium ndjiiinlstcred medically. 

5975. Thatmay.be the immediate effect^ but 
it may be at the cxiicnse of ultimate inisobief in 
another direction ? — Y"es, in the same way as is 
true of the use and abuse of any stimulant 

5976. If opium ivere witlufrawn from China 
altogether w^ould it bo a great Clnncse oalamity ? 
—1 think that what you are supposing is a phy- 
sical impussibilily. 

5977. I ain .asking you for your estimate of its 
action, bcncficiai or othcrAvise? — My mind can- 
nyt estimate the results of facts which it considers 
imjHiBsible. 

5978. Has our export of opium from India, and 
its import into China, resulted iu a balancse o{ evil 
or good to the Chinese ?— That is a questiou ihat 
I tove never put to my own mind; I never 
thought of determining it in that way; but I do 

not 
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not hold tho view that opium is an unmixed 
evil. 

5979. ChairmmJ\ Having regard to your pre- 
vious evidence, do you think that the ('hitfeso 
would suffer more from fever, ague, and other 
results of a deleterious climate, and of unwhole- 
some conditions of existence, if they vrere deprived 
of opium, than they do sutler from the consump- 
tion of opium, either in n moderate degree or m 
excess ? — 1 think that if you were to make sure 
tlmt the Chinese would use it in a modcnitc de- 
gree, then you might consider the export of 
opium to China on the whole a l)lesi:»ing ; but my 
position has ahvays led me to look upon the ques- 
tion more in a practical light as to what 1 have 
seen than as to determining the moral (picstion. 

59.80. But speaking of the idiysicnl (juestion, 
having regard to the consumption of opium in 
excess; do you think that the suflcriiig of flic 
Chinese from the diseases and injurious inthi- 
cnees that you have mentioned is greater or less 
than the simering from the cousum|»tioiioroi)ium 
in excess?— 1 should say that tlic balance was in 
favour of the relief given by the stimulant over 
the actual misery created liy its abuse ; on the 
whole, I am inclined to form tliat opinion. 

5981. ^\\\Candlish.\ You have spoken of great 
miseries and many evils as resulting from tlie 
use of Indian opium in China ; the diminution 
of the import and withdrawing of the. Indinn 
opium would rid China of tliosc evils at all 
events? — iSIo; I should say not as long as native 
opium Avas grown and tised, 

5982. Assuming the increased (‘onsnin))tion to 
bo in proportion to our exports, we should lessen 
the evil by that amount?— If tlH*r('. were no 
opium, there would be no evil effects f rom opium ; 
in that sense, it is so. 

5983. Tlicn tlio evils will have increased in 
proportion to our exports? — Yes; and the bene- 
fits too, if there arc any. 

5984. Y^oii said that the moderate usc of it, a 


certain amount of smoking, w'as not so injurious ; 
do I rightly understand from that, that all smoking 
is injurious? — Immoderate smoking must be iu- 
jurioiis. 

5985.* Y"oii said that a certain amount of smok- 
ing was not so injurious ; am I to understand from 
that answer that all smoking is injurious? — No, 
not injurious to the same extent. 1 mentioned, 
if you rem(‘ml>er, that having ohserv(Ml several 
classes of jiersons in llic Straits and in Calllbruia, 
and the ('hineso In more immediate C(»iil5iet with 
the Enrojicnns al the diHerent ]»orts, J had found 
that these persons, on the wlude, 'were active, 
indusiriouft, WLdl-eondiieled, and quite equal to 
llicir work. 

598(]. Shall I take the other view, that the 
export of opium from India to China is iH»t 
merely a eomimo’cial advantage to those engaged 
in if, but bciiefi<*ent to the Chinese? - 1 believe 
that it is an article ot‘ connneree whicli Mipplies 
some wants that th(‘ Chinese have very strongly, 

5987. And the gratilii^alion of that want is 
beneficent and beneficial? — 1 do not say iJilircly 
so; it may be iiKlillcn^nt. 

59SH. 'riion. in yoin* fipiiiion, is it on tin* whole 
b(‘nefi(*ial orinjiirlons? — Well, allstimnlanls have 
a benelic ial u.m* and an injurious use. 1 consider 
that o|>iuin has lioth. 

5989, Is the ojiinm that we send tf) Chijia on 
the whole !)eneiiei:tl oi- injiiruiiis to the Chinese; 
can Y<»u aiiswco* lliat ipieslion 1 w»nihi rather 
not answer tin* (|iiestii)n categorictilly ; 1 scarcely 
think that it admits of a categorical answer, 

,099(1. If, ns some contend, it is (‘idy evil, and 
that eoiilituially. sl)ould we init henefit the 
Chinese if we levied on them a direct ti ibnte of 
money instead, ( qnivalcut to the profit that, wo 
make by the oj»inm that wo sell them? — 1 should 
think that the Chinese would much ratlu r pay us 
in consumplioii cd’ opium than j)ay u> a dir(*ct 
tribute. I cannot imagine any one country exact • 
Ing such a tribute l’r(*m auollicr. 


Jlr, .Joiix Nutt 13 i;ui.kk, called In; and Kxamined. 


5991, CIt airman,! Have you been in India? 
—Yes. 

5992, How many years have you been tliere ? 
-Twenty-three years. 

'6993. Wlmt oeeiipation did yon follow while 
you were in India ? — That of a merchant, 

5994, Have you acquired a cr)tisidoral>le know- 
led^^o of the exports from, and imjiorts into, 
India? — Yes; iniding was my biismess whilst 
in India, 

5995. Where dij[I you resido? — In Calcutta. 

6996. Have you directed your attention at all 
io the tariff’ of duties levied by the Government 
during the period of which you Hjjcak?— Yes, in 
a general way. 

6997. Can you state what is the general effect 
of the tariff upon the principal articles, the 
staples of eoinmcrcc? — As far as regards the 
export tariff*, apart from the general objection 
to all export duties, there is nothing yery much 
to complain of excepf the heavy cxjiort duty on 

f rain ; on rice, that is to say, and other grain, 
n other respects, the export tariff is moderate 
and liberal. 

5998. The export duty on grain affects rice 
chwfly in Calcutta?— Not only from Calcutta, 
but idso from the Eastern ports in Uurmah and 
0.59. 


Arncaii, wliere rice is almost tlie only article of 
exporf. 

5999- ]h) you eoii.-ldcr that the duty levied 
on the rice serioih>Jy iulerferes with llie quan- 
tity iliat is exjKM'ted ? •* That is a very ditlicmlt 
(jue.stinii to answer. I'lie export lufs, no \loubt, 
fallen off since the last increase of duty took 
place. 

(JOCK). When was that ? — I think the last in- 
crease was ill ISGT. The duty previously to 
that W’as two annas jier iimiind ; it was then in- 
ereaseil to three annas per inanud. Wince that 
there has- been a falling off in the qtiantity ex- 
ported ; hut that falling off may have arisen from 
other causes. 

6091. Has the falling off’ lieen steady during 
the wliole period? — No. In the last 12 months 
the expoj't lias rather increased again. 

6002. Do you consider that the exjan t duty 
falls upon the consumer of tlie riec in the jilaeo 
wdicre it is sent, or doc\s it seriously interfere 
with the price of the rice at ("alcutta, or any 
other part?— In the case of India," 1 think it 
falls principally on the producer, inaamueh as the 
rice comes into competition in foreign markets with 
rice produced elsewhere. 

6003. You think that the price of rice in Cal- 
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Mr. BtUlm. Ottttn is regulated by tlie price of rice from other 
•p-~ CmotrieH ?— To a great extent. 

<> .li ne 1871. 6OO4. Then, ultimately, the duty would fall 

upon iJie grower? — Yes. 

6OO.J. To that extent it would be an addition 
u|>oii tlio revenue collected from the land ? — No 
doubt. ^ 

600(). is there any other article of export 
which i« iiialerially affected by the duties levied 
on export ? — I think not ; in other respects the 
export, luriff is very moderate. 

6007. lla.s your attention ever been called to 
the export duty on saltpetre ? — Yes ; it no longer 
exists. 

COOH. Hut when it did exist, what was the 
offcci of it. ? — The effect of if was, no doubt, very 
seriously to interfere with the export of salt- 
petre from India. 

6009. And since the duty has been remitted 
has till' export recovered? — To a certain extent 
it has ; hut the cflect of the heavy export duty 
on saltpetre w as to encourage chemists in Europe 
to search for, and ultimately to discover, a sub- 
stitute for the Bengal saltpetre. 

601(1, 'Unit is to say, some form of nitre ? — 
Ye.s; an article produced by a combination of 
niuriiite of potash and nitrate of soda. 

6011, To that extent, therefore, the duty had 
the etfeci of producing a successful rival to the 
Calcutta Miltpetrc? — No doubt. 

6012. But since the remission of the duty, has 
the export l»een steadily increasing? — This sub- 
stitute having obtained a certain footing in tlic 
marlvets principally of the Continentof Euri»pe, it 
is v<‘rv ditliiult now for Bengal saltpetre to dis- 
plai'c it ; in fact, the artificial saltpetre is pro- 
duced at almost as low a price as the Bengal 
saltpetre can be sold at, even when freed from 
duty. 

(KU.'J. Is there any other article of export 
whicdi is materially uflected by the duties levied? 
— Not in the export tariff. 

601-1. J'o pass now to the import tariff; have 
any ({neslimis ari.'-eu rcsjieetiiig the duties on the 
importation ol’ merchandise ? — 1 di» not consider 
mysi If that the import duty, on cotton jiicce goods, 
wi'.ich i.s ihe article* on wliieli the greatest duty is 
levied, is ohjcetioiiable so long as it is levied at 
the moilenite rate of 6ve jicreenf. 

601 d. lias that undergone several elianges ? 
— Yc". AVlieri Mr, Wilson went (»ut in 18()(), 
when the finances were in a very disorgan- 
ised rtate, owing I0 the expenditure atleiulunt on 
the suppression of tlie Muliiiy, or, rather, it was 
done before then, by Lord Canning, the duties ou 
nearly all imports were raised from five per cent, 
to 10 per cent. 

6016. Did that iuereasc of duty affect the 
(puiiility of im])orted articles ?— -It must have 
done so, beemise it increased the price tothccon- 
sunuir. 

6017. Was that the result as a fact, and not 
speaking theoretically merely ? — 1'licrc is always 
a natural growth of trade in India. If the trade 
was not interfered with, it would increase pro- 
bably /> to 10 per cent, every year. The effect 
of that increase of the duty was to check that 
natural increase of trade for a time. 

6018. Did it act in any way as a nrotective 
duty to native manufactured goods ? — No doubt 
it did. 

6019* I ask not speculatively, but as a fact? — 
I am unable to answer that question of my own 
knowledge, inasmuch as there is very little tiianu* 


faoturc of native (xi^ton goods in the Lower Prt>- 
vinces of Bengal* 

6020. Was there ai^ importation tiben into the 
Lo#er Provinces of mngal from other parts of 
India of native manufactured goods?-— I think 
not. 

6021. Did you hear at all whether there was 
any increase of the native manufactures in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, small as they aro? 
— No, J think not. 

6022. Then we may fake it that the increase 
of the import duties to 10 per cent, did not, in. 
point of fact, increase the Indian home manufac- 
ture?--! am speaking solely of Calcutta. On 
Ihe Bombay side, no cloubt owing to the proteo- 
tiou allbrdcal by these 10 per cent, duties, a very 
largo amount of capital w.is invested in spinning 
UTiil weaving mills. 

60211. In Bengal was there any increase in Ae 
number of mills over the solitary mill in Oal* 
cutla? — 1 think there are cither one or two now 
existing besides the one of which you speak. 

6024. Do you know wlien those were* estab- 
lished ? — One was estiiblished, 1 think, about five 
years ago, and the other more recently. 

602/). Was that established during the levying 
of the 10 per eent. duties? — No, that was estab- 
lished since the duties have been reduced to 6 
])er cent again. 

6026* Do you know as a questian of fact 
whether, in establishing that mill, the five per 
cent, duties formed a ruling clement, or w'hetner 
it was to a much larger extent a speculation for 
profit ? — No doubt it w^as an element in Ae 
ouliudatiou. 

6027. Do you think that a revision of the five 
per (‘out. duty would attect the question of Ae 
mills? — If you mean to ask whether the share- 
holders, if‘ lliey had supposed that the five per 
e(*nt. uoiilil have boon withdrawn, would have 
alKslairu'd (Vom that speculation, I do not think 
so ; it would not affect it to that extent, 

6()2S. Is tluit only a sjnnning mill? — Spinning 
and weaving, 

6029. Is that still in operation? — Yes. 

(>030. Is it a successiful enterprise ? —Yes; pay- 
ing a ilividend, 1 think, of 10 per cent. ; that is 
the jKtw mill of which I ran now sjieaking. 

6(»31. Does the old mill continue to pay any 
divulend? — J must explain that I left Calcutta 
in 1866, and what has taken place since Aen 
I cannot s]>cak to of my own knowledge ; I be- 
Hove thal the old mill, the machinery having gone 
very much out of date, is not working pvopeny, 

6(K32. Perhaps w'c cannot tell the result of the 
new experimcnt*if we do not know whether Ae 
machinerv is being kept up or not? — No. 

6033. J s there any other particular article of 
imj)ort that you think is affected by Ac duties?— 
TIu* duties on metals appear unduly high, 
tlmrc has been an agitation frequently in India tb 
get them reduced to the old level of five, per 
cent. ; they arc now 7^ per cent. ! 

6031 Would the duty on metals in any way^ 
operate as a orotective duty to the maW&Qtnre'S. 
of India No, not at all. 

6035. I presume it would require a very laigilj 
duty to stimulate any production of iron in infilU ? 

1 do not think that the iron ore exists; 0x1, ifiit 
does, not anywhere where fuel is avsMibll^; ec) 
that it could not be mnde« 

6036. Bioept aH gmt expense^r^-At 

expense.- ’ ' 

6037. 
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603?. Therefore the duty has been really a 
charge on the iron upon tlie oouBumer ? — Yee. 

6<S8. Do you think that the 7]| per cent duty 
has tlie eflPect of diminiebinE the conauniptiou of 
iron aeriouHly in India? — The duty on iron i» 
only 1 per cent I spoke generally of metals 
wb^ I said 7i per cent ; other metals pay 7^ 
per cent. 1 am not sneaking of pig iron ; 1 am 
Bpeaking of iron in bars and sheets. Iron- 
mongery pays 7J i>cr cent. 

6039. Do you think that the industry in cofiper 
or the importation of copper, and the confl!4in]H 
tion of it, is in any way diminifthecl by tl)e 7J 
percent? — It is diminished to this extent, that 
no doubt the consumption of articles maniilac* 
tured of copper or spelter or other metals would 
increase if tne duty was lower, because they could 
be sold at a lower price to the consumer. 

6040. But is there any groat importation of 
copper articles into Bengal ? — No. 

6041. The native manufacture is either cheaper 
or more adopted to the native wants ? — Yes, it is 


so. 

6042. So that practically tliere is no inijiortii- 
tion of domestic copper articles into Bengal ? — 

No. 

6043. And is there any large inip<»rtation of 
ironmongery? — Yes, tliere is a large iinjiortation 
ot ironmongery, if you include under that term 
cutlery, and all kinds of* instruments of ogrii ul- 
ture ; hoes, and things of that kind. 

6044. Do you think that that iinportutioii is 
much checked by tbe 7j per cent, duly ? - I can- 
not say that it is much checked, but of course it 
is checked to a certain extent. 

6045. Are the commercial charges on the iin- 
nortation of goods into Bengal very high ?— No, 
1 think not; the frciglit is low. 

6046. How much would the merchandise be 
enhanced from the importation price, tlic price 
which is jmid for the goo<ls before they get into 
the hands of the retail seller in Bengal, by the 
time it has passed through all the European and 
native wholcsalehands? - 'riuit is a difficult ques- 
to answer. The merclmut is usually satisfied wdth 
a profit of 5 per cent. ; if he gets 5 percent, over 
and above the coat, with interest, ho considers that 
a good profit ; but what the native distrihutor 
considers a gocnl profit I am not able to say. 

6047. What is the difference lietwecii the in- 
voiced price on arriving at Calcutta and the actual 
retail price to the consumer, in fact? — 1 could 
not answer that question. 

6048. Would it be 50 per cent. ?~t Scarcely 
that, I think. 

6049. Do you know whether tbe mercantile 
oomnmnity in Calcutta luivc any serious objec- 
tions to the present tariff* in any other of its 
details ?-^No; I think that that is the item 
which is now most seriously objected to, the 
heavy import duty on metals. 

6050. Do you think that the duty on any 
other g(k>drt imported might be increased without 
materimlv diminishing their ctmsumption /—No ; 
b«(Hluse I hold that any increase to the value of 

aiiidie (that is to say, the price at which it 
oin sold) does pro tmto diminish the con- 
satnptxom 

That is the theoretic view ; but I am 
speaking of tbe practical view, because we know 
that i^fh^ it is not always so ; for example, 
the iduty on spirits in England has been bioreased 
ftbm/Ssf. or is. to lOr. a gallon, and yet 
quakti^ coiii^ thoi^ not increasedibasEot 


dimiiushed ; I am asking whether the duty could Mr. 

be increased without diminishing the consumption 

of an^ article practically? — I hold not. 1 hold ().luneiB7i. 
that It is not only theory, but practice, that any 
increase 'to price caused by increase of duty does 
tend to check the consumption. 

6052. But do y(»u think that there would bo 
any increase of native production umJuIy stimu* 
luted by the increase of the duties on any iinjiortod 
goods to 10 per cent., which they formerly wore? 

—Cotton goods, (Jo you mean ? 

6053. I mean goods in general, manufactured 
articles ? — I am unable to ansvrer tbe (pichtion of 
iny own knowlcdgci, because tliere is very little 
tnanufactiirc of native cotton goods in Li'wcr 
Bengal, and J cannot say wliat wcaild bo the 
effect of an increase of duty on the production of 
the Upper Provinces. 

6054. Mr. CnreJ] Is there no cutlery inado in 
India ? — Tlici •e is sonic, but it is of a very inferior 
description. 

GO.'io. 1 thought that th(^ arinoiir and military 
weapons of India were rather (‘clcbratcd ?- - At 
any rate they nre not made in Lower Bengal. 

They are made about Benares, I believe, priii- 
cijiaily. 

6056. Where does the iron or steel from wliich 
those aic made (!omc from?-! said before, that 
there is very little ironstone in India, but I must 
correct that; tluo’c is ironstone found in India, 
and from that a very superior description of iron 
is smelted. 

6057. The native. (Cotton goods, 1 think, are 
worn chiefly by the upper classes in India, are 
they not?-^l should say not; i slumld say that 
the Manchester cotton goods arc now what are 
most worn hy the well-to-do classics; the native 
mauufue.tures are worn by the loW(*.r (bisscs, 
being thicker and more durable tliun the Man- 
chester manufacture. If you sptaik of the fine 
Dacca muslius and very expensive cloths made 
at Dacca, that is the case, buMlnit is a very .small 
trade comparatively. 

6058. In that (^asc, whatever increase of |)rice 
is placed upon them by tbe duty is borne l^y tlie 
upper cla.sse8 rather than tlic lower, which of 
course is an mJvantage? — Not (*nly by tiie u])pcr 
classes, by the upper and middle classes ; in fact, 
ill Bengal the whole ])o|mlation is now lioining to 
b(^ clothed with Manche.stcr goods, the juice 
being lower than tliat of the nati^c mamilaetured 
article.s, 

6050. Ts it the fa<'t that the price oY llio bluu- 
clicstcr goods, j)lus the duty, i.s loivcr gencniily 
than that of the native goods? — In some descrij) 
tioiis it is .so, in some descrijitions it is not. 

6060. Taking tlic same quality of article worn 
by the same classes and the same jicrsons, do ^ou 
mean? — 1 do not know that I could give any 
precise rejily to that. 

6061. flow are the cotton goods made in 1 ndia ? 

— Mostly by handlooms. 

6062. Tin?, expense of wdiich would be very 
much greater than that of the steam-made jiro- 
duoe of Manchester, w^mld it not ?— ‘Y'es ; except 
that they are made principally by women who 
make them in their intervals of leisure from other 
occupations. 

6063. You excepted pig iron from your an- 
swer just now; for what reason did you ex(x»pt 
it? — 1 did not mean to except pig iron, beejause 
it mys the same duty of one per cent wluch all 
other iron pays, 

6064. You said that the export duty on salt* 

0 0 2 petre 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFOES THE 


Mr. JJulien. petre had the efYeci of limiting the trade, did you 
y — Y pp^ It checked the export, 

ti June 1871 , goo;, ^vhcre wns it that the Bubstitute 

was iouiid? -Thc ])roces 8 of mamifacturing a 
Buhstiiiitc was discovered in Europe, in France. 

(iOfif). liut had not the discovery of beds of 
c.uhk* nitre in the Pacific something to do with 
the diminiilion of the export trade from India? 
— The I rice of cidnc nitre did become lower 
abo,ul that time, I believe; but the difficulty was 
not with the cidjic nitre, hut with the potaish 
used in comhination with it, and that has only in 
the last few years been found in large quantities. 
It has becji I'oiind almost in a natural state, 1 be- 
lieve, in Sllcf^iti. 

f)()G 7 . All that ])r()l)al>ly would account for a 
diminiitinii of export, even without the export 
duty ? — 1 think, very likely, ifthc liciigal saltpetre 
had* ren\:iiiied at its noriiial priee, the iugonuity 
of cheinisls would not have been exercised in 
di.sco\ cring a substitute; but the price having 
been increased to the ext(‘rit. of,l.v. or C a*, by this 
duty, there then l)eeaine n very large margin of 
profit if a substitute eouhl be produced at about 
the t)ld price of the IJeiigal saltpetre. 

GOGS. Do you think that the exjiort duty Avas 
so burtheusome that it really drive people to 
look out for a substitute? — J have no doubt about 
it. 

GOG!). Can you say Avliether an increase in the 
import duties, on any article, could be made with- 
out diminishing materially the trade? — I think 
1 answered that question before ; to ilic extent 
to which you increase llie duties, luy impression 
is that you Avould ehcck llm eousumplion, 

GO 7 O, Do you think that it W(udd bo cheeked 
to that extent tluit it would defeat itself, and that 
the revenue would suffer? — It Avould suffer at 
first, (.'f course in the course <»f years the growth 
of trade, of which 1 spoke hefore, W(udd bring it 
up to the old level of consumption ; Init there 
Avouhl be a clieek at first, 1 liavo little doubt, 

G071. AVha! lias been the cause of the groAvth 
of trade in India?— The general iiierease of the 
AATalth of tlie population. 

0072. The Avages have risen much higher? — 
Yes, and railways liavc given much more occu- 
pation to the jieople. 

607G. That lieing so, the populatiim Avoiild be 
better able to pay an iiu'reased price noAV than 
they Avcic a loAver priee 10 years ago, 1 suppoee? 

— %«• 

G07*l. So that l)y carefully adapting the in- 
creased duties to the stale of the country, you 
might increase the revenue without placing nii 
undue burden on the people? — Yes. 

G07i). It being the object of course to get the 
revenue in as little burdensome a Avay as possible ? 
—Yes. 

6076. And If It did not affect tlie people in fiuch 
a way as to induce them to curtail their consumi)- 
tlon materially, it Avould not affect the import ? — 
That is so. 

6077. Mr. fV/i«c/>nY/.] Was not tlie invention 
of an article to compete with saltpetre in Euixipc 
a thing Avhich followed very soon after the en- 
hancement of the duty in India? — It did, almost 
immediately. 

6078. Did you ever liear that that effect was 
predicted in tbis country P — I cannot say I heard 
that it was jiredicted, but it was said almost im- 
mediately after the great increase of duty took 
place that a substitute would be found. 

6079. Do you draw a connection in your own 


mind between the raising of the duty in India 
and a substitute being discovered here ?-^Yes* 

6080. What is the export duty on linseed?— 
Tliree per cent. 

6081. Do not you think that that falls as 
hardly on linseed, considering it has to under(^ 
a competition with the Russian iinseed in tins 
market, ns the duty on grain to which yon have 
j'cfcrred ? — In the latter case it is much larger; 
the duty on linseed is 3 ncr cent., and on grain 
it is 3 annas per niaund, which is cquS to 
9 or 10 jier cent. 

6082. Still, to the extent of that 3 per cent, 
the linseed brought to this country from India is 
overAvcighted as against the Russian ? — Yes, it is 
at a disadvantage, no doubt. 

G083. WTuit is the duty on indigo? — Three 
nqiees per inannd, Avliieh is about 1 i per cent on 
the ordinary value. 

6084. tMirly a penny a pound ? — Three far- 
things to a penny a pound. 

6085. Three i'arihings to a penny a pound is a 
considerable addition to the price of a Ioav de- 
scription of iii(lig(», is it not? — Yes. 

6086. AVhat do you put the Ioav description of 
Bengal indigo at, 2^. 6fA to 3^. ? — Yes, it is 
Avorth about that now. 

6087. And that is equal to an imposition of a 
.3 per cent, duly hen? ? — Yes. 

6088. "^’oii were speaking just now of copper ; 
the duty on copper is 7 J per cent, is it not?— • 
Yes, 

6089. Ujion all copper? — Yes, upoj[i all kinds 
of copjior. 

6090. Including copper manufactured, as it is 
icrined, as sheet copper and braziers' copper, as 
(liKiingiiighcd fi*oin tile copper? — Yes. 

6091. But there is no importation of manufac- 
tured cojipcr utensils into India, is therS?— 
No, I believe not. 

6092. Docs it not appear to you that 7 i per 
cent, on such articles is a very heavy duty ? — 
Yes ; but 1 liave ahvays looked upon it that it is 
a duty put on for jiurposes of rcA’^cnue. 

6093. If the duty Avere decreased by onc-half, 
Avouhl it increase the consumption, do you think? 
— No doubt it Avould 

6094. With regard to cotton goods, you said 
that the lower orders of India used mostly the 
cotton goods manufactured in India?— Yes. 

6095. Do they not Avear very much longer, 
generally speaking, than the goods imported from 
this country ? — Y es. 

6096. What is that owing to?— Generally 
speaking they arc nmeh thicker and stouter, to 
begin Avith ; ihey are made of heavier yarns, as 
the technical jdirase is. 

6097. But weight for weight they wear better, 
do they not ? — Yes. 

6098. Is there any other reason than that 
Avhich you have mentioned; is not the weight 
sometimes made up artificially in goods from 
Manchester ? — Yes. 

6099. A good deal of filling which does not 
appear in the Indian goods?— Yes, the Indian 
goods, in fatt, have only that quantity of filling 
which is necessary to enable them to be woven ; 
you cannot weave cotton goods without hoving a 
certain amount of what they call size in them to 
enable the weaving process to be carried out 

6100 . That goes out an the first wadmg?-*^ 
Yes; but in Manchester they are not Btutmed 
with that, but put in a great deal more than is 
BufiScient in many instances to weight the 

6101; Did 
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£ 101 . Did not tiuit system of filling the goods 
three or ibnr years ago lead to a great deal of 
loss in rotting and mildew ? — Yes. 

6102. Is uie Dacca manufacture of muslins 
kept up? — To a very much less extent than 
formerly. 

6103. The natives of the very highest classes 
use them ?— Yes, they arc still worn ; the finest 
muslins mostly by women, I think. 

6104. Mr. -Bir&y.] Arc the native-made goods 
sold by weight, do you know, or by the j ard ? — 
By the yard, but weight of course Is an clement 
in the price. 

6105. Do you know whether in buying Man-* 
Chester goods, weight is not made a very impor- 
tant element in the price? — Kot by the con- 
sumer. 

6106. By the purchaser? — When you say tliat 
tliey are bought by weight, a certain quality of 
goods is known to weigli a certain woiglit. 

6107. And required to weigh a coriain weight, 
that is to say, if two pieces of goods of equal 
quality of yarn, and of equal inaiiiifacture were 
jireseutcd to a purchaser, and ouc w as found to 
weigh tlie regulated weight, and the other not 
so, tiie heavier jiiecc would command tlic lilghcr 
price? — Of course tlic jmrehaser would naturally 
conclude that the heavier piece was the best 
piece of the two ; he would consider that there 
WHS more cotton in it. 

6108. What I want to come to is this, that the 
merchant who buys is as much in fault as tbc 
manufacturer for the injurhms filling of this 
cloth made in Manchester ? — The purchaser 
would certainly not pay the same price for the 


cloth, if he knew that there was an unnecessary Mr. Bulien, 
quantity of filling in it. 

6109. And, therefore, the honest mannfactuvor ^ dune 1871 - 
could not compete with the unscrupulous one ? 

— I do- not quite follow the drift of the ques- 
tion. 

6110. Tlic honest manufacturer could not get 
an equivalent price for his goods from a mei-chant 
U 8 compared with the unscrupulous one ? — You 
arc putting the cUv'^o now, as I undorstund, of one 
manufacturer who uuU in an undue quantity of 
size, and another who puts in only the nocossury 
quantity. 

6111. Yc.s ; and I ask whether it i.s not the 
ease that the one would be able t<> make a living, 
w-hilc the other w'ould not?— I do not think that 
it is so. 

6112. Will you tell me wdiethor you consider* 
that the duties ujion English goods imjiortcd into 
India very materially and inconveniently inter- 
fere with the eornmeroe between the tv\o coun- 
tries ? — On cotton goods, do you mean? 

Cotton goods princijially, but copper and 
other goods also ; the general consumption? — No 
doubt they do; but as I have said before, I havi', 
always looked upon those duties as necH'ssarv 
revenue duties put on by the Governnient (»f 
India. 

0114. Ah necessary evils, in other words? — 

Yes, quite so. 

6115. Do you consider that they also very 
malerinlly interfere w-ith the comfort ami jiro- 
gresH of the natives of India? — Yes; no doubt 
they do. 
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Mr. Edward Francis Harrison, called in ; and Examined. 


Mr. fillfi. i hainnan,^ What office d(» you hold 

I Harmoiu in India? — The office o(‘ Comptroller General to 
the (fovernmciit India. 

() .June 1871. 6117. VVill you be good enough to give the 

Committee an ex|danarmn of the items which 
api)ejir as part of the revenue of the Government 
of India, and first, respecting the reeeipt which 
aj>pears in tlie accounts for l8()9-70 of 157,214/. 
in respe<*t of the mint? — That is eonijKwed 
mainly of the seigniorage duty on the coinage of 
silver; a duty is imposed at the rate of 2 ]>ct 
cent, on all silver brought to the mint for 
coinage ; a further charge is made f»f 1-1 0th jier 
cent, for the exj»ense of the i)reliminary melting; 
the silver is alwH;^8 melted when temlered at the 
mint befbre aecei)tance. 

()118. In order that it may be assayed, 1 
Mipposc? — Yes, in order that it may be assayed; 
tliat it may be reduced to a homogeneous form 
and made fit for assaying. 

Clio. Is tliere also a seigniorage on the gold 
coinage ? — Tlie gtdd coinage is unimportant ; the 
seigniorage on it is 1 pel* and a biinilar 

ehargey is made iur what is called the pre«inelting 
of gold, wJiich is l-4th jier 1,000, the fourth part 
of what is levied on silver. 

6120. Do you derive any seigniorage or profit 
on ihe coinage of eojiper ? — On copper there is 
a considerable jirofit arising from the difference 
between the cost of manufacture and the nominal 
value of the eopjuT as coined. 

6121. How many mints are there in operation 
DOW in India? — l^ere are at present but two 
mints, at ( 'aleutta and Bombay ; the Uilrd mint 
at Madras has very lately been closed. 

6122. Is that altogether abolished, or arc its 
operations merely suspended ?— It is altogether 
abolished ; it is not entirely wound up, I believe. 

6123. The establishment is discontinued, but 
is it intended to discontinue the mintage alto- 
gether ?— Yes. 

6124. Can you state the items of receipt from 
the Calcutta Mint for 1869-70?— There was a 
duty of 641/. realised by seigniorage on the 
comage 01 gold» and 62,230/. on the coinage of 


silver, and again on coinage operations of 9,528/., 
and miHcellaneons receipts amounting to 2,867/. 

6125. Mr J. /?. Smith,'] What are the gold 
pieces that you coin?— The gold pieces are five 
ruj»ees, 10 rupees, and 15 rupees; these are all 
coins flic issue of which was authorised by an 
Act passed in 18.35, but the 15-rupeo coin is the 
only one that has been coined until within the 
Inst 12 months. 

* 6126 Chairman.] To use a contradiction in 
Inngu.Tgcj, it is a gold rupee ?---Thc IS-rupce 
piece is sometimes called a gold rupee, being 
ol' th(‘ 8.ame weight as the rupee, and of the same 
standard, being also the same us ihe English gold 
standard. 

6127. Will yon v^tato what income was deriyaA 
from the Bombay Mint in the same year? — £Vom 
the Boinhay Mini, 1 find there was nothing 
received as duty on goW, and 75,710/. was re- 
ceived for the seigniorage duty on silver ; the 
gain on coinage was 3,133/., and the miscella* 
neous receipts there amounted to 698 /.. 

6128. Including the sale of stores? — Yes. 

6129. Is there also a small receipt for closing 
the Madras Mint ?— Yes, merely windin^Up^ 
the sale of stores amounting in the whole to 
2,407 /. 

6130. Do you know whether the Government 
of India anticipate any improvement or inorease 
rather in the gold coinage, or is it their opinion 
that tiu! gold coinage of India will not assume 
any imjiortant dimensions? — I think it is ex- 
pected that under the ]>resent conditions, gold 
may be imported and coined to a considerable 
extent. 

6131. Would that tend to displace the silver 
coinage to an 6qual amount, do you suppose^ or 
would it be in the nature of an addition to the 
silver coi&age? — I think it Would be in addi- 
tion. 

61.32. And you would not unticipate any d<K 
crease of "the revenue derived from the coinage/ 
by reason of the substitution of the gddfor silver ^ 
coinage ?-^Noi I think loot 
6133. Mr. J, JBb Ani/A] Do you know what 

propoTPOn 
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proportion in the weight tiie gold bears to the 
sihrer?— 15 to L 

9184* In France you are aware that it is 15^ 
to 1 ?— ^Yes* 

6185. Chairman.} I observe that the charges 
in the accounts in respect of the mint^ stated as 
charges of collection, arc 88,049 /• Arc those 
the whole charges of the eetablishmcnt of the 
two mints?— Those are the charges for the esta- 
blishment of the iiiinta and operative losses. 

6136. Do they include also the exiiense of the 
buildings of the mints?— No, that is not in- 
cluded. 

6137. It is limited to the fixed cstahlishinont ? 
—The fixed establishment, and the outgoings of 
the year/ the labour, and the operative losses. 

6138. The loss in the •process of melting, 
making the coinage, you mean P— Yes, the waste 
of metal. 

6189. Ib that a fixed allowance, or the result 
of actual loss? — It is the actual loss iouiid to 
occur. 

9140. Sir C. IVingJield.} At wliat rate is the 
aovereign received now in the Government 
Treasury ? It ia received at the rate of Us 10. 4, ; 
that is to say, lOi rupees. 

6141. I tljiink the rate has been revised; it 
was some years ago received at a less rale, \vas 
it not? — It was. It was received at 10 rupees, 
and a very large number were rec( ivt*d at 10 
rupees, in the years 1863-61, if my recollection 
serves me right. 

6142. Why has the rate been raised ? — It was 
found tluit no gold aiier a time wjis brought at 
that rate into the Treasury, and it was not a 
sufficient indueoment. 

6143. I think at one time it >vas fixed at 
Rh. 10. 2., w^aa it not, temporarily ? — No, never 
to my recollection. 

6144. The Government will take sovereigns 

at tliat rate which you have mentioned, but it is 
optional to anyone to receive sovereigns in pay- 
ment? — Quite so. ^ 

6145. It is purely permissive ? — riirely per- 
missive. 

6146. Do you know' what number of sovereigns 
have been received annually for the last year, 
say, at this rate of Rs. 10. 4.? - A very tnfiing 
number indeed ; none, in fact. 

6147. Do they take gold bullion h 1 the same 
rate?— Gold bullion is received by the Currency 
Department. 

6148. It is not received at the district Trea- 
sury ?— No, it is received at tlie mint for coinage 
only. 

6149. Chairman.} At the same rate as you 
receive sovereigns at V— It is received, subject to 
a mintage charge for conversion into 10 and 15 
rupee pieces. 

6150. Then there would be a difference in 
paying sovereigns, and in paying bullion into the 
Government Mint or Treasury i^Certainly, 

6151. If you paid sovereigus into the Treasury 
you would got one rate, and if you paid Imllion 
of the same standard of pureness into tlie mint 

? DU would get another rate?— -Yes; but the 
'reifsury only receives sovereigns in payment of 
duef to the Government. 

8162* Dovou receive sovereigns for the pur- 
posp of re-oomage ?— No. 

You would only receive gold bullion for 
{furpose ?— Only bullion. Sovereigns would 
iM reoAivedas bullion certainly, but there is no 
to bring them to the mint. 

At what rate then would you receive 

<X59. 


bullion, as compared with sovereigns ex ] tressed 
in silver money ? — I cannot express it ui silver 
money, it is merely received to be returned in 
the form of gold coin. 

6155. Of the same weight and fineness? — Of 
the same weight and fineness, that is, containing 
the same amount of fine gold, deducting a mint 
charge of 1 j>cr cent., and that small fractional 
charge for assay which I mentioned. 

6156. Sir C. Ulnrifirhi,} The H»»vcreigns 
are received ufT?#. 10. 4. at the dis1ri<‘t tressu- 
rien everywhere? — That is to say, there is 
authority to receive them, none were received as 
a matter of fact. 

6157. Is there any difference between the 
Australian and English sovereign? — No jlistinc- 
tion in that respect is made in the Oovonimcnt 
rcgulatitms. 

6158. But whicdi lias the highest assay value? 
— They arc proeisely the same, exce])t so far as 
the Australian sovereign is understood to contain 
a certain amount of silver. 

6159. But in the bazaars of the natives them- 
selves, the Australian sovereign does not sell so 
higli as the English? — No, about one anna less. 

6160. (''hftirmatf/\ Do you j>ay In casli for the 
gold or silver received at the mint or in lulls ? — 
The Mint issues a certificate on the ]UTsenlation 
of which at the (Tovernincnt Treasury* the gold 
et;rlificates are paid in gold, and the silver cer- 
tificates in silver coin. 

6161. Immediately? — Yes ; as a matter of 
practice. The (iovm*nment reserves to itself the 
right of making these certificates payable a eor- 
taiii number of days after date, to admit of the 
coinage. 

6162. IIiuv many days is that ? — Twentv days 
used to he customary. Since 1861 the practice 
has been to ])ay all at sight. 

6163. And U) i.sMic them af sight ? — And to 
issue them at sight so soon as the assay is cjoin- 
plcted, 

6164. Sir (7, Miuqfifdff,} What measure is 
ncces.sary, in your opinion, to make void oir(!ulate 
more freely among the people of India? — Assum- 
ing that it is a desirable thing that it should bo 
matle to circulate, you mean ? 

6165. Yes, hceause many think it is? — Uicre 
can be no difiienlty in so rating it as tint it shall 
take the place of silver, 1 imagine. 

6166. Nlerely raising the rate at which It is 
taken? — Quite so. 

6167. But is it not the case that .the intivea 
arc suspicious of all gold coinage in wdiich there 
ifl alloy, and the purer the gold the better they 
like it ? — Yes. 

6168. And that is wdiy some of those native 
gold mohars are so readily saleable? — Yes. 

6169. They use English sovereisiiis a good deal 
to melt down for making jewellery, and such 
ihiiigB, do they ncA, and then they extract the 
alloy when they dothis?— fhat may bo done; 1 
doubt whether that is the source from whicdi gold 
of high standard is derived mainly ; the gold 
employed for that purjiose, 1 imagine, is mainly 
the China gold, 

6170. Do you think that the natives of India 
would prefer a gold coinage to paper currency ? 
— No, I think not. 

6171. Sir S. JIVor/thcote.} I am not quite euro 
that I understand you rightly. Supposing that 
a man brings 1,000 ounces of gold, be receives 
a Mint certificate for what amount? — ^Fov the 
amount that 1,00Q ounces will produce in 15- 
rupee pieces. 

0 0 4 • 6172. Can 
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Mr. 6172. Can you say wliat that would be?— 
Harrison. It i8 a matter of very ready calculation. The 
standard is the eame as the English standard ; 
June 1871. which it is coined weighs ISOgriuns, 

and the ounce is 480 grains. It would be 

480.000 l)y 180. It is a mere matter of calcu- 
lation. 

6173. Chairman^ You give a certificate for 
the equivalent, dcductin" the 1 per cent, and a 
fraction for the assay ?— 1 cs. 

6174. Sir S. Nnrthcoie,’] Then you can tell 
us, in comparison, wliat the same amount of gold 
would feieh in the market? — 1 am not sure of 
the standard that is involved. The quotation of 
gold is, 16ji rupees, of sicca weight, which is the 
weight of the mohur. 

617/5. PcrhaT)S you could put in a Utile state- 
ment affenvards when you liavc had time to con- 
sider it, just showing what a man ivould get for 
],(K)0 ouiiccfi delivered to the mint, and for 

1.000 ounccvS sold in the market? — ^'fhat lean 
readily do . — {See Appendix.) 

6176. l\^itli regard to the question of ]»aper 
currency, have you reason to think that that is 
hecoinijjg more ])opular? — Certainly ii is. 

6177. Has much economy heeii cftectcd by the 
sup])rr.ssloii of the Madras Mint? — For the last 
two years the importation ofhullion into 1 lulia lias 
been so small fliatthe opei*ations of all ibc three 
mints have, 1 Ix'liove, involved a loss or charge 
upon the CJovcrninent, and the Avhole expense of 
the Madras Mint has been saved. 

6178. Ho you think that the same process 
might 1)0 carried further, and that one mint 
might be substituted for two? — Not as yet. 

6170. Win not? — Hccausc 1 think that Ave 
have no siitlicient reason as yet to conchido that 
the inijjortation of bullion will not return to its 
ordinary rate. For 13 years, from 18,')4 to 1866, 
an average amount of nearly three and a half 
millions sterling of silver Avas received at the 
Calcutta Mini. 

6181). (liairnun},'] AndhoAV much at llombay? 
— 1 Jiavc not tlic figures for Hoinbay. but the 
imjiovtat ions, for tin? last two years and the ope- 
rations of the mint for the last t\YO years have 
been (ui a veiy small scale. 

6181. Sir S, Northrnte,'] Bui .sujjposing that 
the (juantity of coinage .should not increase again, 
do yon lliink that one mint Avould sujjply Avhat 
is now' demanded ? — Amj)ly. 

6182. Mr. CrawfonL] Do you mean one mint 
for all India? — One mint Avoiild be suffurlent at 
the rate of' (jperations at present. 

6183. I'lie one mint Avould not liave done Avlicn 
you had such a large quanUly of silver irniiorted 
as in the years 1863, 1864, and 186/5? — No, cer- 
tainly not,. 

6184. Mr. J, IL Smith.'] Will you turn to the 
imports of silver into India, and tell us Avhen 
they first began to assume a large amount ; was 
it not during the eotton famine? — Sjicaking from 
j;j0eollc'ction, it began in 1854 ; it Avas before the 
famine, 1 think. 

6185. But it Avas in 1860, w'as it not, that 
they became large ? — They Avcrc very large 
then. 

6186. From 1860 and (luring the following 
eight or nine years they were very large ?— jVery 
large. 

6187. And in calculating what the rcquirie- 
ments of the mint may be in future times, would 
it be fair to take the average of those years in 
which there was such a large import? — Cer- 
tainly not 


6188. From what time do you think it woul4 
be fair to calculate it ?— I think that the oponi* 
tions of the last SO years form the safi^t ground 
of calculation. 

6189. Before 1860, Avere not the principal im- 
ports of silver owing to the capital required for 
making railways?— That is my opinion, 

6190. Then the great reason why the import of 
silver bccanie so great after that period, Ayas the 
cotton famine? — Yes; that was the principal 
cause. 

6191. Then the import of silver Avas for the 
^rpose of raihvays and for paying for cotton ?— 

6192. Df) you happen to knoAV at that time 

Avhat the, exchange rose to? — The rise dates from 
1849 Avlicn the extreme point of depression AVas 
reached, the loAV(.*st rate Avas, I think, 1 91 rf. 

or 1 s. d, 

6193. Did it not rise during the cotton famine 
as high as 2 s. 1 d. ? — Yc?s, it did. 

611)4. Wliat has it fallen tonoAv? — Now it Is 
about 1 s. lOJ d. • 

6195, Have you coined much gold? — A very 
small amount of gold in 1869-70. 

0196. Do you know the amount? — I can only 
judge from the figures which I have before me 
of tli(‘ amount of the seigniorage, whi<di repre- 
sents 1 jier cent. ; the seigniorage is 641 Avhich 
would represent a coinage of 64,000 1, 

6197. Do you think it is possible to maintain a 
circiilalion of gold at the present rale of ex- 
change, yon giving only 7?^. 10, 4, for a sOA^e- 
reign? — No. 

6198. Ts it not the fact that, oAvingtothe (lifH- 
culty of obtaining silver, sovereigns Avere at one 
tinio paid into the Government Exchequer at 10 
rupees (‘ach ? — Vos, 

6199. But no sooner did the exchange turn, 
than those coins all found tlieir Avuy out again? — 
Naturally. 

6200. Then it is a farce to sujipose that you 
could ^ issue a gold circulation in India at 

10. 4., Avlicn a sovereign is worth more 
lhan tlnit? — Certainly; at the present time it is 
1 s. more os near as possible. 

6201. Mr. Candlhh.] What do you do with 
tlic soveioigns which you receive in India ; do 
you rc-circniate them?— Tlic number received has 
been extremely small. 

6202. WJiat do you make of them? — Those 
that have boon received have been rc-issucd at 
the rate at Avliieh they have been received. 

6203. Mr. J. ii, AVwf/A.l What alloy do you 
put in ? — The same us the iSnglish standard, onc- 
twelfth. 

6204. And is that alloy, copper? — Yes, 

coi)i)er. 

6205. Mr. CandlisL] Is a uniform English 
and Indian currency a possibility? — It is possible, 
no doubt. 

6206. Would ihe English currency bo adopted 
in India without trouble and inconvenience r — ^I 
should think it would involve an extreme amount; 
of trouble and inconvenience. 

6207. So much as to render a uniform currency 
jwactically impossible ? — It would involve in the 
first instance, a change in the standaard of value 
from silver to gold ; a change that can hardly be 
carried out without great difficulty, 

6208. But Avould It not be an immense advan- 
tage if ultimately carried out? — No, 1 think 
not, 

6209. Wliat is the reiuMinwhy the 
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IPost Office at the same value as in Bombay ? — 
The Sues Post Office is under the administration 
of the Fpstmaster General, and the rupee is re- 
ceived^ in Suez at somethmg approaching to its 
intrinsic value in England. 

6210. What I mean is this, arc the rnjiecs^ re- 
ceived in Suez sent back to India ? — 1 {itu not 
aware. 

6211. You are aware that they only take them 
at 1 H. 10 rf. there '—Yes: 

6212. To the great .jdetriment of Englishmen , 
coming home?— To the loss of Eiiglishmcir 
coming home.' 

6213. Would the concontraticMi of the work of 
coinage in one mint increase the expenses of that 
one mint over what llwiy ore now ; for instance, 
would the Calcutta Mint he conducted at pretty 
nearly the same establishment charges, if it did 
all the work?— No, the tistablislnnenfc charges 
vary in proportion to the amount of work done. 

6214. The concentration in one mint, however, 
would lessen the total charge, would it not; in 
regard to superintendence, for instance ? — Super- 
intendence would remain tlio same. 

6215. And the value of the building would 
remain the same ?— Yes. 

6216. Mr. J. U. Smith,^ I see that the charges 
for the mint in 1870-71 were 68,114/., whilst 
the receipts from the mint were only 50,000 /. ; 
do you expect that the vc<;cipts of the mint in 
future will be eufficienl; to pay its expenses? — I 
think we haye no sufficient data 1o form 4a.n 
opinion at present. Tliere are certainly reasons 
for the belief that the importation of silver . 
for the future will not be so large as it has 
been in tltc past. In the place of remittance of 
large amounts of English cajntal to India for in- 
vestment in railway enterprise und other under-, 
takings we have on the other hand, a remittiince 
from India to England of the growing proiits of 
these railways, and that will tend, 1 apprehend, 
to a permanent lowering .of the rate bf excliiuige 
between England and India. 

6217. And is there not another reason why 
you may expect a lower rate of exchange, 
namely, the great falling off of the value of the 
exports ? — I am not aware tlnvt that has been 
established. 

6218. During the cotton 'famine, the exports 
of cotton amounted to 30,000,000/., and pro- 
bably this year they will not amount, to more 
than half that sum ; will not that make any 
difforciico? — Certainly, if -there i» a permanent 
falling off in the value of the cx])orts of India, 
that would be a consequence ; but 1 am ixot aware 
that we should look forward to a jicrinaucnt 
falling off. 

6219. What do you expect would supply the 

f lacc of that groat deficiency in cotton ? — Tliat 
should expect to be met By the ordinary growth 
of other exports, especially the export of other 
fibres. 

6220. Mr. jEfa.9/}e/c;A,] You do not think that 
it would be jjdvisable to do away with the mint 
at Bombay, do you, because, supposing that by 
so doing you could save money in some respects, 
at all events there would be the e^mense of 
sending round the coin from Calcutta to Jlombay ? 
—I certainly should not think it advisable at 
present to do away with the mint at Bombay. 

6221. Are there any of the old Venetian 
sequins in the market at Calcutta now ?— I think 
there must be a few; when I was leaving 
Celcut^r three months ago, a few were brought 
t(j> mo bn my inquiring for French gold coins. • 
0.59. 


6222. They are taken very readily by the 
natives, are they not? — I am not aware. 

6223. They are much finer gold than ours, are 
they not ? — They arc ; I am not aware of the 
standard. 

^6224. If wc had a finer standard, would not 
the gold’ be taken more readily by the natives; 
do llicy not, for instance, buy these sequins in 
order to make them up into ornameuts, wdicreas 
they*. would not buy a sovereign ? — The sovereign 
is not appreciated for that j)urposc. 

6225. You think that tne natives would take 
the gold if it were of a finer standard more 
readily than they do now? — Yes. 

622().* But then, in that case, our gold coinage 
in India could not correspond with our gold 
coinage in England, could it ? — No. 

6227. Ihercfbre we liavc that difficulty; wo 
wish to make it acceptable fo the natives, and 
we cumiui ejojhat it we keep to our ])rcsent 
standard; and if we make it aeceptable to the 
natives, then wc cannot make it exchange witli 
our coin in England '/ - That is so. 

6228. Is it not the fact tliat we, lu.st year, sent 
about 600,000/, wortli of rupees to England?— 
That was so. 

6229. Which were all recoined at considerable 
loss? — 'Ihc whole was not in the form of rupees, 
it was as silver bullion^ ^ 

, 6230. But when we Inn^ sent rupees in that 
way, they have been rcculued at a loss? — I am 
not aware of that. 

6231. Mr. CruwfordJ] I think the silver to 
which the honourable Member has referred, came 
to the Bank of England here, and was sold by 
the Bank of Jingland for Bie account of the 
Home Government ? - It was so. 

6232. Do you re jollect the exchange which the 
whole of the consignment gave It was about 
1 lOi d., but 1 am unable to state pre- 
cisely. 

6233. And the Home India Government were 
drawing in India at tliQ rale of. exchange worso 
than the Is. lO^d., which lliat remittance of 
silver gave? — I lliink not; I think the lowest 
rate was 1 JOl d. 

6231 . Then, in jioint of fact, there was no loss 
whatever in the transaction, so far us the Govern- 
ment w’orc concerned ?- No loss. 

6235. If that money was wanted lierc, and was 
brought home at 1 s. I0j</., if the Government 
hail m>t hail that money, tliey wonl(J liavediad to 
draw' here at a worse exchange ? — Yes. 

6236. Therefore it -Avas an advantage to the 
Gcn'cnimcnt having ordered that money to como 
home? — It was no doubt advantageous. 

6237. T think that consignment of silver con- 
sisted of a groat variety ()f coins, the standard 
rupee, the syce silver, and some very ohl rupees 
of former coinage, forming ])art of tlic consign- 
ment of Furruckabad nqiees? — I was not aware 
of that ; merely, I presume, mixed with the ru- 
pees sent from B()lnbaJ^ I'he amount sent from 
Ualcnita consisted mainly of silver bars (»f a high 
standard, and from liomhay the remittance was 
made in rupees. 

6238. Did not the silver bars of hi^h standard 
contain a good deal of gold ?— They did. 

6239. Have you no refinery in Calcutta by 
which yon can extract the gold, as they do here V 
— The process is not practised in the Calcutta 
Mint ; I think there is no such refinery at pre- 
sent there. Many years ago, the practice was 
carried on by Doctor, afterwards Sir William 
O’Shaughneasy, but it was not thought to an- 
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swer ; that was for the extraction of gold from 
China silver. 

6240 Arc you aw^arc of the fact that it is worth 
the while ol’ the importer of silver here to extraet 
the gold if there is more than five grains of gold* 
I 0 every pound of silver? — Four grains, 1 have 
understood. It is taken at a calculation in tlie 
value if it exceeds four grains. 

6241, 1 ihink you do. propose that there 
should be only one mint for all India, do you? — 
By no means. 

6242. In fact, the mercantile transactions of. 
Bombay are so large as to give them very nearly 
an C(]ual claim to a mint of their own, as Cal- 
cuttu'wonld have ? — Quilc. 

624*^. Great jiraetical inconvenience would 
arise from having to staid the precious metals, 
gold and silver, eillier from Calculia to Bombav, 
or from lioniliuy to Gdcutta ?- .It would be very 
ineon\(‘nien1. 

6244 Have you any views as to the advantage 
of It tlonhle standard in India, that is to say, 
having a legal double standard by which debts 
could be diselnirged, either in the one or in the 
other curroney ? — 'I think that if gold \vere some- 
what under-rated, no jiractical inc.oiivenienee 
wouhl follow from a d(»uble legal standard. 

624o. Is it not the fact tlwit in all coun- 
tries where a double standard has existed prac- . 
tically, one only ha^prevailcd ; in the case of 
France for instance? — It is the case with 
France;. 

624(1. Iliere silver was for a great miinber of 
years the only enrrency one met with, but subse- 
quently that silv(;r has heon diH])laeed by gold, 
wdiieh is the principal circulating legal medium for 
large sums? - That is so; that is a process which 
this country has also gone throiigli, and the 
United Slates. 

6247. ])o y<ni think it would he possihle to 
maintain a double standard under those Circura- 
stanees in India, however nicely you might adjust 
the relative projiortions ? — Not to maintain il. 

62 1 8. The gn?atcr jiart of the gold that remains 
in India as hnllion, jatsscs into private use, does 
it not ? — It docs. 

62 Hi. And it is used for purjioses of hoarding 
to a large extent ?— It is difli(.‘n]t to trace wdiere 
it goes tiv, no doubt much is used for Iwarding. 

6200. That is one of those mysteries which we 
have t (»l been alilc yet to get to the, bottom of 
in India ; what hceonies of the large amount of 
preeiofis metals that gradually disappear ?— It is 
very ilillienlt to trace thenv. 

6201. Have you seen any of those small ingots 
of gold scut from tliis country to India nearly 
pure, 90.1 jicr eeni. pure? — No, I have not seen 
them. 

6202 . Air. Fawa;ff.,] Would tliere not he a 
proat ecmvonicnce iji having a. double standard 
m India, on ibc same jiriiiciple as we have a 
double standard in England ?—Tli ere is not a 
double standard in England. 

6253. But T mean on the same principle, so as 
to make paymerda legal in gold beyond a certain 
amount, in tht* same way as paymeniji are ‘legal 
in England in silver up to a certain point; simply 
to encourage the use of a gold coinage? — 1. 
cannot think that il w^ould be convenient 

6251. You probably remember a very^ a Wo 
Minute issued some years ago bv Sir William 
Munsfi<dd, the present Lord Sandhurst, in refer- 
ence to tlic introduction of a gold coinage; he 
attributed very great advantages to it, did ho 
uot ? — Yos, he did. 


TAKEN BEFOBE THE 

625»5. Yon do not agree, then^ with the advan-* 
tages w^hioh he attributed to it?— No. 

6256. Could you state generally why yotjdo not? 
— It is with the greatest diffidence tMt x express 
dissent from the reasoning contained in any port 
of Lord Sandhurst’s able and exhaustive paper ; 
there docs however appear to mo to be a fundo- 
mental error in the view taken in that V^^ of 
the functions of the precious metals in relation to 
money, owing to wliich error an under-estimate 
was formed of the difficulties attending the course 
propfised, and an over-estihiate of tlie advantage 
of a change from a silver to u gold currency. It 
is laid down in tlie paper reietred to that cur- 
rency is only “the means of transacting business,’* 

“ the incdiiiin of domestic, exchange,^’ and that 
therefore in the different stages of a community 
in its advances towards wealth, a change may 
l)e made in the eurreney medium from copper to 
silver, and from silver to gold. The mostimpor- 
lant functioix performed l)y the metal used as a 
curroney medium, namely, that it forme the stan- 
dard or measure, of all money value is expressly 
excluded from (‘onsideration as involving a fallacy , 
and yet that, such a material basis is essentially 
necessary for the nmuitcnance of a standard of 
value, libwever Iriu^ it may be that value exists 
Independently of any particular metal is^cvidcnced 
J[)y the cxperieiK'C of every nation which has 
attempted to maintain a standard of value with 
an inconvertible paper currency. The ot;ily con- 
ception wliich 1 can form of a^rupec^ is, that of a 
certain weight of silver of a definite standard, and 
of all cruitracts expros 8 G<l in rupees, as of engage- 
ments involving the payment of specific quantities 
of that metal; if this fundamental conception be 
ciirrcct, a conti'act to jiay a certain number of 
rupees annually in perpetuity would be materially 
varied if I lie oldigant were allowed on silver rising 
above a certain price to substitute a specific 
quantity of gold of less value os measured by 
silver. I do not say that there is any difficulty 
in conceiving of, or necessarily any injustice con- 
nected with tlie adoption ol*a double or alternative 
standard, but that 111 advocating a change from a 
silver to such a double standard of silver and 
gold, or from a silver standard to one of gold, 
the effect upon existing contracts must be kept 
clearly in view, and that it must be remembered 
that in India, owing to the ])crpetual settlement 
of th(;. land revenue of the greater part of Bengal, 
and of porlloiiH of iho land revenue of the North 
Western Pn^vinces, ajid of the Madras Presi- 
dency tJie Government is interested as a creditor 
oil an amount ex(;e«ding 4,000,000 /. sterling 
aiunially. The illustrations put with so muon 
powi‘r in Jiord Sandliurst’s minute derive much 
of their weight from the exceptional circumstances 
of a jicculiar period, when an enormous amount of 
silver was suddenly required to be paid to India 
for cotton growm under the pressure of on ex- 
traordinary demand for Indian cotton. That the 
qualifications of silver for the purposes of a 
measure of value were severly testcdjtt that time 
is doubtless true ; the inconvenienc^ attending 
the employment of a different standard in India 
from that of England were then, too, brought 
jiromincntly into notice. . It seems however, 
doubtful whether, after all, apart from any 
question of the effect of a change of standard on 
existing contracts silver as the standard metal is 
not better suited to the circumstances of the people 
of India than gold. It is certainly true Aat even. 
In the immediate neighbourhood 01 Calcutta, lai^ 
numbers of the labouring classes rarely see n 
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silver coin, their tran^actIonfl being so far as coin 
settled almost entirely with copper. A 
gold coin representing ton or even five rupees 
would b# altogether beyond their reach. It may 
be said that mth a gold standard the rupee would 
still exist, but if the rupee were to be made, a 
token coin of less intrinsic worth than its nomiual 
value as a submultiple of the standard gold -(join, 
and it is oul^ on this condition that it ('.ould be- 
maintained in circulartion, it would I conceive be 
thoroughly unpojmlar. The peojde, to quote l^ord 
Sandhurst’s words, ‘“hug the idea of intrinsic 
value in coins;” 

6257. You have given your aitention a great 
deal to the subject, T presume, judging from some 
of your previous answers ? — 1 have certainly con- 
sidered the subject, but not lr(un the .point (»f 
view of giving ii responsible <ii)linou. 

6258. Can you give any CHtimute of the addi- 
tion that has been made to the coinage of India 
during the last few years -The figures arc 
readily available, 

625y. But the thing is not quite clear from the 
figures; you do not at all arrive at wlial the 
aadifion has* been in coin to the country by simply 
considering the amount that has been coined at 
thjB Mint, because a portion of the amount ciuned 
there may be old coin re-eoined, and a portion of 
that which is c.oined there may be cxjiorted ; 
what I want to know is, vvdictlier you can give 
any idea of the addition that has l)een made to 
the circulating medium in India? — No ; the only 
deduction that I think should b(^ made fi*om the 
coinage of the Mint is that ainouut which is coined 
from silver tendered at the Mint \ry (itjvernineut 
officers, and that is probably aseerlainaldc ; that' 
will not bo a very large dednetion. 

6200. C/iairmau.~] i ou cannot asc ertain from 
the exports what has been exported in the form 
of current coin and what in the form <d‘ 
bullion; are there means of usc-ertaiiiiiig that? 
— Yes; our returns «will show tlic amount 
treasure or epceic exported (but 1 liardlv think 
that will be satisfachjry) from Calcutta to Akyab, 
and Rangoon; but that will give us very little 
idea of the amount which j>a8se8 beyond our 
frontier, 

6261. On the land frontier there is no uccount 
taken of what passes? — On the land frontierqlicro 
is no account taken ; and I have no doubt, that 
at times a large amount of silver j)asse8 out of 
British territory in the neigliboiiihood of the 
port of Akyab and at other jioints. 

6262. Is there any account of the exports 

in the current rupee form, and other' exports in 
the form of buHi<»n ? — Yes; I think the returns 
will show that distinction between treasure and 
bullion. , . , 

6263. Mr. FawcetL'j Has there not been a very 
great export of bullmn and specie into China 
from India? — Not that I am, aware of. 

6264. Probably the best evidence that you can 
get that there baa been a very large addition to 
the circulating medium in India depends ufion the 
circuuistaa(9le of the great increase of prices that 
has taken place ; that would show it, would it not? 
-—No doubt. 

6265. You liaving been interested in Ihese 
monetary ijuestions, nave you' ever formed any 
estimate of what the depreciation in the value of 
Sliver has been? — It is very great, as estimated 
by the price of the principal grain of Bengal ; 

1 apprehend that it must be 50 per cent. * 

6M6. In what period ? — In 25 years. 

6267 . And from the answer which you have 
0.69. 


just given, I presume that you agree with this 
view, that perhaps the best way of estimating a 
general depreciation in the value of the circulatmg 
modiuta is to estimate it by considering the rise 
in the price of an article of general consumption? 
— I think so. 

6268. IVlr. Crmrford.'] Have you any iilea of 
the amouiii of silver in circulation tliroiighout 
IiKlia; has any estimate bc(?n formed of that? — 
No; 1 can give n*) oinnion on that. 

6269. Tlicrci.s no gold in cireulath»n we know, 
us a coin ? — There is i\u gold 'in cireidation, 

6270. But 4 f there were a. double sfiuidard, 
proeoetiing the analogy of a cimible standard 
m other countric.s where one has always e.vJuded 
the otlj(‘r in course of tiiTU‘, it would be a very 
difficult tiling for gohl which is not in use now in 
liuUafisciirren(*y,lo displace the enormous amount 
of silver in circulation, ivould it not? — Ve.s, 

6271. And tlic iransaetlons in India are on so 
small a scale amongst Llie lower orders that gold 
would In; praeti<;a,lly iisidess for the purj)oso of 
making dafly payments? — V(?s. 

6272. Silver, therefore, would be tdisolutely re- 
qiiir(;d for that purpose, and to a mu(‘h greater 
extent ibaii is the ease in this count rv ? — Vcs. 

6273. Iinlia may be said to be siij>plicd with the 
preciou.s metals as ri‘gards silver from Kiiropo 
and Oliina? 

6271. And with gold principally from Austra- 
lia? From' Australia ; and from ('hina in the 
form of leaf gold, 

6275. But practically th<*re TM;ver has been 
within yoiir vecollpetion any c;x])orl ol‘ tl\e pre- 
cious iriidals from India to (.’'luna?- N(‘ver, that 
I am aware of. 

6276. That is to say Ilu‘ valiii; of lh(‘ ojnum 
exported fnnn India luo.- l.)e(‘M so largfdy in (•xcesg 
of tb(‘ demand ffu* the InHV’iulssion of goods iVoin 
C.dnua to India? — That is so 

6277. Mr. PYunrft,] Altliougli ibeve bus ln»cii 
no eiLport of specie from India to f-bina to adjust 
tin? trade bc‘twee.n India and (hina. there lias 
been continually a balance due from Ihigland to 
China wliicli has been ])ai«l in money, and which 
iiHiiK'y has been transmitted throiigli India, to 
C/bina, and this money' re])resents a |Mirii(>n of 
the sjK'cie wliich has been apparently exj)orled 
from Ihigland to India; is not that tin; ease? — 
That is .so, no doubt ; the payme.ut being made in 
Indian ojiium. 

6278. But in some ye:ir.s, judging from figures 
that I have seen, it has anKmntcd. as iliueh as 
8,()0(VM)0/, ; is not that the ea.«e?'-*“I am not 
luvari* of the exact amount. 

6279. When the figures apfiear to slifov that 
there lias been an export (1 believe this wuis the 
casein 1856) of something like I4,00(),(>t)0 /. of 
specie from Jhigbind to Iiuliu, eon,siderably more 
tlian half of that, 1 believe, was not merely 
specie or bullion sent from Kngland to India, but 
was simply 8])eeie. tnlnsrnitted to India in order 
to be sent on to Cbliia, do you know w het her 
that w'as the ease or not? — I am hf>t aware that 
it was further transmitted from linlia to (’Id mi. 

,6280. Air. Crmoforf/.\ Are you aware that 
there is a large trade* between America and 
China? — I am not aware of the particulars of 
the trade. 

6281. Auil that the siijiply of money for the 
purposes of the American trade in Cliina, is 
adjusted through the Indian excliange to a con- 
siderable extent?— I can easily understand that 
that is so. 

6282. Mr, J, B. Smiths I think you stated 
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Mr« it as your opinion that the (lepreciation in silver^ 6207. ^What are the other items cOnstStoting 
Harrmn. measured by the price of groin, was about 50 per the total receipt f-*-Thorc is a sum of 5|600/. for 
cent. Y es. ^ fees levied by the shipping masters at the ports of 

9 June 1871, C283. Is there .any reason to think that the Calcutta ana Bombay principally ;^d^lhere is a 

price of food will remain as it is, or will it have receipt of 76,000/. in Calcutta, ana 30,0001 in 
a tenderiry to decline?—! have no, reason to Bombay from dockyard services and* supplies, 
think that it will decline. . .6298. What is that item? — In Calcutta it 

6284. Have there been any causes in operation, consists mainly of th^ value of services rendered 

which have raised the price of grain, as for by the‘ dockyard to the Calcutta Port Fund or 
instance, the substitution of the growth of other Port Trust, the account of which is not included 
articles, such as cotton and jute ? — That will in ilie revenue accounts of the Government of 
cause a local riscifi the price of grain, no doubt,. India. ■ ^ ^ 

but hardly in the grain in those districts which 6299. That is a local or municipal body ?— It 
arc especially grain-producing ])roviuccs. is a local trust. 

6285. May it not arise in another way, namely, 6300. Then what services are they that tlm 
that a large portion of the labour has been ab- Government renders at Bombay for which this 
stracted from the growth of grain to employment 30,000/, is received? — It is, I believe, largely 
in railways and those works ? — I should not think . for’ services rendered;' sums received for the use 
that that was the fact. • 'riio amount of labour of the Government docks from private indi- 
employ cd in works of -that kind must be very viduals, 

small compared with the ])Ojmlation. 6301. Is there any other principal item that 

6286. You do not anti(upatc any decline rin you have to mention?— There are other items 

the prices of grain ? — No; T should not. considorablc in tlie aggregate in the accounts for 

6287. Mr. Craicford.'] We have it in evidence 18G9-70, but wliicli scjmratcly do not appear to 
from a previous witness, that the wages of labour re(|iilre notice. 

have very much increased in Bengal; have 6302. Was there not a large sum received ia 
salaries, I do not mean of European ofrnrers, but that year for the sale of vessels ?— There is a 
f)ftl)e employes in counting-houses and in the large sum in the accounts received at Bombay 
Government cstablislnncntH, increased during the for the sale of vessels, but that of course is a> 
last 10 or 15 years ? — There has been a tendency casual item. 

that way. ‘ 6303. What were those vessels employed in 

6288. Where yon could formerly get a writer for some special service, 01: why were they all 

at 100 nij)ccH a inouill, should you nave to pay sold? — That amount is for the sale^ of stores^ aa 
more than that now? — You cannot get one of well ns of ve^fscls, and the informationisnotim- 
tlie same qualHications at the same salary ; there mediately^availablc. ' • 

ia a tetideiioy to a liigli’errato of remuneration. 6304. That is not a continual item, but it may 

6289. European servants have not conic in for be considered as an accidental item?— -Yes. 

a share of that rise, liave they ? — Yes; they have. 6305. Tlic two items that you have given ju$t 

6290. Clialnn(n},'\ 1 sii|)[)ose if there were a now are for e(?rv ices performed from year to year? 
porniancnt diminution of tlie imports of silver, — Yes; receipts of a more regular character, 
there is iiolliing in the oslaldi-dimcnts of the 6306. Are there not some miscellaneous re- 
mints to prevent their being ^ permanentry re- ceipts for, special pilotage? — Therp arc some 
duced als(», so .as to diminisli the charges for miscellaneous receipts, but not very large cither 
them ? — The expense, of the establishment individually or in tlie aggregate. 

cannot, I approbeiid, be reduced below a certain 6307. So that deducting the special item of 
amount. At the present time the establislimcnts 124,000 /. wbieli you have mentioned as received 
arc maiiitaincil on as low a scale ns is consitlei’cd from the sale of ships and stores, the permanent 
conipMtiblc with the iiialntenaiiGe-’iif efficiency. source of revenue under that head of ‘^Mai*inc *' 

6291. Will you l>e good enough to turn now would he about 200,000 /., or a little more?— Yes ; 

to the item of receipts, whicli is described in the the amount which it is estimated will be received 
account as ‘‘ Marine,” and which for 1869 -70 is during the current^ y ear 1871-72 is 237,900/. 

329,953/.; what is that item coniposcd of? — 6308. Then you will observe that in the print- 

Tlio /nost iriijiortaiit item in the marine rcecipts, cd ac(‘.ounl, there is a deduction made under the 
consists in tlie pilotage dues for the Hooghly. head of “ allowances, rcfuikls and drawbacks,’^ 

6292. What, was the amoiiut of that item in 20,592 L ; what does that mean in relation to thia 

that year? — £. 70,850.- itoni can you explain it? — I am unable to explain 

6293. Does tliat represent the ordinary receipt * that, 

for pilolflgc from year to year? — Yes. 6309. Mr. /cEuyee//.] You say that you obtain 

6294. Is tluit all revenue, or is it for the most 70,000/. from the pilotage dues of the Hooghly, 

part aiijiHed In payment ’of the pilots’ salaries and ' and the GoYcrmnciit pays 42,000/, in salaries to 
expenses?— Out of that 60 ]H*.r Cent., which the pilots; therefore that iicprcsontn a tax of 
would he equal to about 4'2,500 /. is paid ,diroetly 28,000 L on shipjiing, .does it not ? — The 42,000/. 
to the pilots employed, leaving a balance of is not paid in salai’iee, but the pilots, who arc not 
28,000 /. salsiricd^ receive that amount, being 60 per cent* 

6295. However that would appear in the head of the charge for pilotage as their xCnumeration ; 
of expenditure on tlic other side of theuiccount;^ they receive 'a por-centage. 

it would not he included in tlic charges of collep- 6310. Then docs this amount which is levied 
tion? — It will he included. under the head of from shijiownera represent a charge for any- 
Marine on the other side of the account. thing else besides pilotage ; is an^ monc^ spent 

6296. Does the sum which you have meii* by the Government, foi* instance, m 'keeping, up 

tioned include also tlic floating establishment? — ' the navigation of the Hooghly ? — There isaeon- 
The Sinn which I have mentioned .is retained by siderablc amount expended; but I do not think 
the Government to cover the expense of the that this is to. be considered as a set-off against 
maintenance of the pilot brigs and fixed establish- that expense; this is mainly required for the 
ments ut the mouth of the Hooghly. maintenaneo of four pilot vessels at the nSouth of 
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Itbe river, and for the establiMhment maintained in 
these vessels, and for the lights maintained at 
the mouth of the Hooghly. 

6311. ^hom I suppose wo arc to understand 
that this 70,000 U docs not represent revenue at 
all, but is simply money disbursed by »the Govern- 
ment in maintaining tno pilots, and in maintain- 
ing these lights and pilot ships ? — It is not 
revenue in the sense of taxatioii. 

6312. But, in fact, It ought not to appear at all 
as revenue ; it is simply a matter of account ; 
money received by the (Jovcrninent and expended 
for a certain definite and specified purpose ; it 
does not represent net revenue at all? — It is a 
payment for a service rendered in the same sense 
as the Post Office. 

6313. But it docs not represent any jn’ofit of 
the Government ; from the English Post Office, 
for instance, the Government does oblain a very 
considerable revenue 5 . Ilicy obtain a revenue 
greatly exceeding what they spend ; ilicrcforc 
that is genuine revenue r but, ns lar as T under- 
stand you, they receive Ibis 70, 000 /. and tlicy 
expend it? — I think the whole is expended. 

6314. Arc you certain that a great deal liiorc 
is not expended?— If the expense of the main- 
tenance of the channel lights and buoys, and the 
survey of the river, and the dredging of tlie river, 
and keeping open the eliannels, arc, taken into 
account, 1 have no doul)t tlio exj)ensc's arc not 
covered W the aniount received for pilotage. 

6315. Then that being the case, do not you think 
that wo should obtain a much more correct idea 
of tlic financial position of India, if it were not 
put down at all us revenue ; lint it was said that 
this 70,000/. which is obtained docs not eover 
tlie expense which is iucurred, and. thorei‘orc, in- 
stead of representing revenue, rejiresenls'ii loss? 
— Thci'c can bo no clearer form of stalement, 1 
presume, than a clear stalement of what, is re- 
ceived on the one hand, considered as revenue, 
and what is paid on the other hand, , 

6316. Then it is a fact that lliis 70,000 /, docs 
not represent revenue,- hut simply ropresenis 
sometlung ou the other hand, or i’s more than 
balanced W mi exjumditure on tlio other side ; is 
it not?— yes, I think it is. 

6317. Now I will direct your attention for a 
moment, if you please, lo the 30,000 /. whioli 1 
understand you say is obtained from dock dues 
at Bombay, froiii the Gdvermnent iloehs at 
Bombay ?— That I believe to he tlie ease ; sums 
received for the use of the dixdvs. 

6318. Can yon Udl me what was ilic amount 
expended in the cohstriietiou of those docks, aiul 
tlie amount expended on theii* amuinl main- 
tenance ? — I am not aware of the cost of the 
docks. 

6319. Can you give us any estimate of the 
cost of maintenance ? — In regard to that I can 
give no furtlicr information th{in*is eoutalned in 
the published accounts. 

6320. 1 want to get side by side in your evi- 
dence, what is the cost, if you can give it ? — 
I think it would be impossible to make a eoni- 
parison from the only inTorination tliat we have. 

* 6321. Mr. Grant Duff,'] You came hero on 

•the understamlinfij that you wei;o to be examined 
to-^day only on the items of receipt, and not ou 
expenditure, 1 believe? — Yes, 

6322. And you will be perfectly prepared 
later, no doubt, to speak on such items of ex- 
penditure as you know something about ? — Yes. 

j63S|8. Mr. FawcetL] Thou I understand that 
this SOiOOO /. is simply tlio gross receipts obtained 
^, 69 . 


from the dock dues at Bombay ?— What I under- 
stand to be the case is, that these docks m e not 
maintained for the piir[) 0 «e of producing a re- 
venue, but that this 30,000 /. that has been re- 
ceived must bo coiiRiderod ns a lessening of the 
charge of docks which arc maintained from other 
considerations. » 

6324. You slated, I tliink, that an item of 
124,000 which appears iii this amount, is an 
exceptional rcceljit, and arose from tlu! sale of 
ships nud from the Fide of stores;, would you 
express an opinion as to whelher yon think that 
ought to have been put down as income or as 
cajutal ? — 1 think it desirable that all sums re- 
ceived ^In)uld be shown iri the same ^\‘sly as 
re Venn c. 

0.325. But these stores represent, do tlicy not, 
ii.jiortioii of tho stored; whicfi were not required 
for certain jiuhlic works, such as the construction 
of docks, and things of that kind ? — They pro- 
bably represent or are balanced by an equal 
amount of exjicmliture. 

6326. Then they represent at least an equal 
nnioiiht of exjienditure, ‘do not you think; and 
jiroliahly ihey represent three times the nuiount 
of expeiidituns if (lovernment buys stinvs and 
re-sells them ; did you ever know them do tliat 
witli'oul cimnnoiis loss ?— 1 eniinot say. 

6327. .Tluit gonernlly taki!s plaeo ; all stores, in 
fact, if not required must m ( cssarily lie sold at a 
depreciation, must tlu‘y not? — I eanno.t say. 

6328. 1'lien yon say that the sale of these 
stores which is jmt down as income simply nqn’c- 
sciikat least as great an expenditure, do you not; 

^ that tluM'e iiiusl liav(* been an e(|ual exjienditure 
to buy llie stores as tin. re is ri'coipt from the sale 
oftheni '? -'! tliiiik It is probable tliat iIktc was 
at lea^-t an e(|ual expenditure. 

632f). And jierhaps greater? — It Is |)Osslhlc 
that it may he greater. 

6330. Are you aware that '‘that ex|iendilure 
was obtained by a loan ? — No, I am not aware of 
that., 

6231. But are you not aware tliat almost all 
the jmhlii*. wmrks in linlia liave been earried out 
liy loan? — No; a very large jiruportiou of the 
cxjicnditiire on, the j*)nl)Iic. woiks of liiditi has 
been certainly defray (‘d from llieeuiTent rcN emio. 

6232. But last year, when this item apj»eared, 
was tliere not a vm*v huge amount borrowed for 
the purpose of j)uhli(* works ; that is a mailer of 
notoriety, is it not l*ruvisiou was made for the 
cxceulion of a large auioiiiit of pbhlie tvorks 
from ho^Towed money, bfit entirely irrespective 
of any marine exjiejuliture. 

6333. But that is mtt my questloTi ; was not a 
very large amount obtained last year by loan for 
the purpose of public works; it is a .matter- of 
notoriety, is it not, tliat money was hurroived for 
tliat purpore? — It is a matter of notoriety that a 
large amount is being exjiciulcd on public ivorks, 
that Is raised on loan. 

6334. Tlieii lhai htdng the ease, it couk^s to 
this ; yon have not got enough mtaiey from ytnir 
revenue to constniet tlic.se juihlic works, Imt you 
are obliged to borrow^ money ; you buy stores 
with part of tliis horiwved money, and you find 
JLliai these stores .arc not re<| aired ; you sell tliese 
stores, and yon put down the money which they 
yield actually a.s an ordinary receipt of inouine; 
that is what appears in the accounts, does it not? 
— The question, I think, can have no connection 
with the Bum of 30,000 /. 

6335. No ; 1 mean the 124,000 /. which resulted 
from the Bale of stores and ships ? — That is in no 
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Mr. way connoctcd with the expen4iture from money 
Harrison* raised on loan. 

Q June 1871. All the money obtained 

by loniiH is expended on what arc nailed public 
workw evtraordliiary, is it not, which have nothing 
in flieworld to do with these jmrii(.*nla.r works? — 
Yes, nothing at all. ' 

8I’»37. Mr. You arc called here l>y 

the (iovernrnent as a witness, and of eonr?<e you 
are more competOnt than anyone else to give' a 
detailed Htatenicnt; can you give 'me then, a de- 
tailed statement of how (his 124,000/. is ol)- 
tain Cl I ? — I can ol)tain that fi;oin India. 

This is a Comniiltee for iiiquiring into 
iTuJitiii Finance, and .a witness is callc'd by the 
(T(»vei nment from the Itidia Oflice ; is tliere any 
one at the India Ollice who can explain to me 
how thjs item of revenue aris(‘s of 124,000 /. ? '• I 
am not In tlie estahlislmient of the India OfFiee ; 
my duties are enlirely in India. 

n.'lilO. Then you coino from India, and arc 
called as a special witness upon tJiis particular 
de])artment of revenue; the most important item 
in it; I want del ails of it, and yon can give tne 
no idea of how this 124,000 /. is obtained? — J can 
give no specific inf(»rmation at ]»resent. 

()340. ]\rr. ///Wry.] Is I lie charge relaling to 
the navigation of the llooghly enlirely C(dl(*cled 
hy the (lovormnent, that is to say, for the lights, 
the. dredging, the pilotage, and the survey ?'- 
Tlicr(‘ is a separate*, port trust, which has lately 
bi*en ]*ut on a somewhat, new footing, and which 
mnintains all th(‘ ap^»lianc.(*s 7H‘cessary in tim 
port of (^dc.utia Ibr the movement of ships; and 
u tonnage duty is collected by them, and part of 
this Is expeiukMl in tin; maiiitenanee of the port 
cstaldlslnnents, tlui dn^dging of the channels in 
the higlnn’ part of the. river, the a]»proaches to the 
port, and ilie survey of the river. 

r»2ll. And that tonnage is C(»Jlected hy the 
trust, whilst the ])ilotage is eollcclcd by the Go- 
vernment ? — \ es ; tljcy, arc distinct. 

(i:i42. Tlicii is there any reason why the 
Government should not derive a surplus or a 
profit froin the pilot ag<* diie-s? — Xo reason, fur- 
ther tha n that .it would be* a tax or charge upon 
a special interest. 

fi34’5. No; they would charge ‘bjmply a full 
sum to cover their e\pense.s ; I mean merely a 
legitimate return? — 4hat is what 1 understand 
to be the jjriiiciple that guides the action of the 
Go\1‘rnmeht. 

0:141 .1 understood from your answer,, that you 
had no doubt lliat the (fosts and charges e.vccedtjd 
the roeerpts ?~1 stated that if wo tot)k into ac- 
count the indirect expen.se.s connected w'ilh the 
dredging. andt)ther expenses required for keep- 
ing communications with tlie sea open, the eliarge. 
is probably insiiflieient. 

0:i4.5. But 1 thought lliat those were tlefrayed 
by the trust, by the tomiiige dues? — Well,, the 
ordinary expenses of surveying ainl tlio cost, of 
the niaiiitenanet* of a. special liver dredge were 
paid by this trust ; but certam special CApenses 
that were required for extensive work.s on tlm 
banks for regulating the dircetion of the current, 
and BO forth, have bcim borne by the general 
reveinie as part of the public works expenditure ;• 
and if these special works were taken into account, 
I ap[)vchcud that the pilotage dues would be in- 
Buificient to cover the whole expense that has 
been borne by the Government. 

6340. Is any charge made upon vessels be- 
longing to the Government eiUier for pilotage 


or for tonnage ? — Not for pilotage, but for the 
t(3nnage. 

6347. ,.Now, with regard to the sale of ships and 
stores which wc have beard of, I BujUioBe thoao 
are simply sfiipB and stores which, having gone 
out of use/ were not required, and were sold as a 
matter of ordinary economy ?— I hat is probably 
thh case. 

634H. Mr. Beach,^ Is the pilotage compul- 
sory ? — Not by any act of the Government, but 
1 apprelieiid that any ship would vitiate her in- 
fturaiiee by entering the Hooghly except under 
charge of a pilot. 

6.341). Sir S, Northcote.'\ With reference to 
Boinc (jf the questions put to you by the honour- 
aide Mcml)cr for Brighton, am I right in under- 
standing that the principle upon which the Indian 
accounts aie kej)t is this: that if there is any 
item of reveiiiic which involves expenditure for 
the purjiose of raising that revenue, the accounts 
show not the net. amount of revenue received, but 
the gros.s amount of revenue on the one side and 
tl»e cxp(mditnre incurred for raising the revenue 
on the other '—That is so. 

63.')0. And that similarly, when there is any 
item of expenditure whifh is to some extent 
diminished hy receijits, flic accounts do not show 
the net amount of qxpcindituro deducting the 
receipts, but show the gross expenditure on the 
one side, and the gross receipts on the other? — 
That is s(», 

6:^51. In casev any person should wish for 
furtlier inrormalion upon the subject of items so 
entered, tlierci are means, are there not, of ob- 
taining fuller infoiamition than the accounts in 
the summary disc.lose? — There would be no 
difficulty whatever in giving the fullest informur 
tion in regard <0 any part of llus account; but 
tlm whole of this information is, perhajis, not 
immediately available in ibis country. • 

6,3r)2. Now, with regard to the mode in which 
any sum of money which is set down as having 
resulted from the sale of tJd stores has been ob- 
tained, am I correct iir understajiding it in this 
wav, that the money is oblaino in the particular 
year l>y the sale of stoi'cs which are actually at 
that time in tin; possessicfn of the Guveniment ? — 
That is the ease, no doubt. 

63.5.3, 33ien if yon \vished to trace back how 
those stores c.ainc into the possession of the 
Governnumt, you Tvould have to go into the 
history of different items, some of which may 
have been ]>urehased in previous years?-— That is 
no doubt tbe ease. 

6354. As a general rule, all tliese stores will 
have been ])urcliascd, will they not, in a year in 
which the finances show an equilibriuint by the 
expenditure of revenue received from taxation 
or other onlinary sources of revenue? — That 
will be so. 

6355. Now, with regard to the works wliich 
are defrayed hy h»an, those arc works which are 
known as public works extraordinary, are they 
not ? Vrhat is so. 

6:>5G. And that is a well-defined t^loss, which 
does not indnde such items as those of which we 
have now been speaking ? — That is so ; and it is 
not only a class of work^ but special works; not 
of a special description merely, but specified 
works of a particular desoription ; for instance, 
not all new irrigation works, but specific works of 
irrigation. 

6357. Arc you aware tliat' 'considerable pains 
have recently been taken to confine the nxpradi- 
ture of money borrowed for public works extra- 
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ordinaiy to specified works ? — I am aware that 
that is the case. 

63S8. -^d to exclude the cxi)enditwe upon 
ordinary ^blie works of money so borrowed ? — 

Yea. 

6369. Sir C. Wingfield,'] Formerly *the pilot- 
age of the Hooghly was a close service, was it 
not? — It was. 

6360. Men were appointed to the pilot jservico 
from England ? — It was so. 

6361. Subsequently the service was thrSwn 

opisn, was it not is the case at present. 

6362. That is to say, any person on passing an 
examination will receive a certificate lo aet as 
pilot ?~I believe that is the case. 

6363. Is it optional with the owners of vesKcls, 
in entering the llooghly, to employ pilots or 
not? — I believe it to be optional so far .as the 
action of the Govenimeift is concerned. 

6264. And there is no obligation on them, is 
there, if they do not employ pii<)ts, io ])a.y ]>ilbt- 
age dues for the benefit of the jnlotage fund?— 
I am not aware of the aulliority under which 
pilotage is levied. It is utider no law that 1 am 
aware of, and therefore it must be optional. 

6365. Are ihe rates of pilotage fixed by the 
Government? — They arc. 

6366. And then a pilot, if be is cm ployed, 
can only demand according to those rates? — 1 
think that the demand is iniule n])()n the v«ss(‘l 
independently of the jnlot. 

0367. Chairman.] You mean that the money 
is received by an officer of the Govcrunicnt, 
not by the pilot? — Yes. ^ 

6368. Sir C, WtnqfieUL] Hut is the jfdot 
bound to charge according to a sohedub^ of rates 
fixed by the Government, or may be demaiu] what 
he pleases? — I think that’what biiuls the pilot to 
the Government rules is, that if he did not abide 
by them ho would not have the services of the 
pilot brig at the mouth of the river. 

6369. But does the Government undertake to 
fix the ijllotagc rates, or is that left a matter lor 
private arrangenic-nt between ijibrt. and cajitain ? 
“It is fixed by the Government. 

6370. Mr, Craufifrd.] With regard to a ques- 
tion put to you by the nonourable Member for 
Brighton as to the account being kept^of the ex- 
penditure incurred in (he construction of tlic 
dockp at Bombay, have you on the books of Ihe 
Government of India .anything in the nature of a 
capital account showing the cost of civil and 
military buildings, and docks, and ships, and 
other fixed property ? — Notliiiig, at. the present 
day. 

6371. Mr. Fawcett] You stated, in reply to 
the m^t Honourable Baronet the Member for 
North TDcvonshiro, that loans were only devoted 
to the construction of public works extraordinary, 
and you went on to state that.tho stores contained 
in this item of 124,000 1. winch were sold, could 
not represent any stores which arose from public, 
works extraordinary, which were constructed by 
loans; how could ybu give that positive answer, 
after telling me that you did not know of what 
items tliis 124,000 L was composed ?“Bet;au8C 
they relate to a perfectly distinct branch of th<5 
Government service. 

6372. Chairma7i.] The exidanation is, that this 
is not an item connected with those speoified 
works for which the public loan is raised ; having 
therefore nodiing to do with the specified works, 
you know that it cannot be included in those 
works ?--~ 

0 ^ 9 . 


6373, Mr, Fawcett] But do you know that 
from your own personal knowledge, or from any- 
thing that ttfipears in the accounts?—! know it 
from my kinnvleclge of the principle on which the 
accounts arc frameeb 

6.374. For instance, would a dock Ihj considered 
an extraordinary public work ? — If it were, the 
expenditure wouM not ajipcar under the head of 
Marine Exjamditure, but under that, of Public 
Works Expenditure. 

6375. But .as to Uie sale of any Hiirjdns sUires 
connected wdih it, for inst».nce. of any vessels 
wbicli might have been bought for its construc- 
lion, ill carrying, stone, siijiposing these are sold, 
do you know that the items of the sale of those 
vessels would not ajvpear amongst the sale of 
marine stores? — 1 know that no exj>cnditnre for 
the construction of docks has been classed as ex- 
traordinary public works, and therefore payable 
from money raised on loan. 

6376. IMr. Grant J)nJ)V\ It is no part of your 
duty, is, it, to know bow many old anchors, how 
ninny broken eapstsins, bow many j)ieces of rope, 
how many unseawortliy ships, ht»w mu(di rusted 
iron, or how imicli damaged copper, has been sold 
under this particular head? — Tliat is im juirt of 
my duty. 

6377. Mr. ( midlis/i.] Yon say that 124,000/. 
was received in the year 1860-70 for the. sale of 
vessels and sO>rCs notarising under onlinary eir- 
cuinstanc.es ; the vessels, 1 think, had been sold 
after having been j)r(»cnretl for the Abyssinian 
Exjiedition? — lam unable. to state specifically 
what vessels or stores this item is c»)m- 
posed of. 

6378. Then you cannot j\^nswer tins question, 
on what ucconnt tliey were sold? — No. 

6370. And to what. (Tedit did tlic jirocoeds 
j)ass? — It is with that that the question now 
deals. 11 h‘ proceeds are credited to the accoiijit 
of marine receijds or revenue in the accounts for 
the year 1869- 70, 

6380. ISot to the credit of the Home (lovcrn- 
meni, the British (T(»veriiiiicnl ? — No, it has no 
connection with that. 

' 6.381. Yon do not know to what credit the 
proceeds ultimately went? — Tliis amount cer- 
tainly went to tlie marino revenue of the Govern- 
inent of India. 

6382. Then the Government of India have 
appropriated this 124,000/.? — Doubtless.* 

6383. You have bad no knowledge ns to how 
those voss'ds and stores came to be in tfic inanvPt, 
or for ivhat they bad keen previously used ? — I 
dt) not know that this represents the jiniceeds of 
the sale of ships further than that it is dc.«cribed 
in the ai’.counts as the “ sale proceeds of ves.sels 
and storcH.” 

6384. You expect ships arc meant by vcsselfl, 
do not you ? — IF I offer a eonjectiiro, it is that a 
jiortioii, probably no inconsiderable portion, of 
this amount represents the value of stores issueil 
from the Bombay Docks to the transport vessels 
maintained for the transport service betwe^en 
Bombay and Suez, and to ships of Her Majesty ’.s 
Navy visiting Bombay. 

6385. Y^ou say that a small sum, 5,t)0(>/., I 
think, was received under some shijiping head; 
will yon state by whom it was received; who pays 
it? — The seanicii shipping at the ports of Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

6386. It is paid by the sailors? — Yes. 

6387. And 76,000/., you have stated, was 
received on account of the ffocks at Calcutta ? — 
I'cajlhat is so. 
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638S. From whom that rcccired ; who pays 
it ?— irt mainly received from the Calcutta 
Port Fund. 

(5385^ AVIiat is that, as distinguished from the 
(Government of'India ami the Imperial revenue? — 
It Is an aocouni kmnvn ns the Calcutta Port Fund ; 
the revonne or ineoine of which is composed mainly 
of a tonnage due levied upon all shi])s entering the 
port, payment for services ])erforined, and for the 
liirc of inooringH wdiieh they arc almost, from the 
nature of the port, necessitated to employ ; and 
these sums forming the income of the ('alciitta 
Port Fund arc expended in the (xmstruction and 
maintenance of all the ap])lfanoe3 rm{uired for 
mooring shijis and other purposes directly con- 
nected wjth the j)ort. 

031)0. Then lio^v do you come to ]>nt it under 
the dfsigmUion of docks in anyway? — This is 
dcscrihed ns ‘'Dockyard Services and Supplies.” 

031)1. Those arc payments ? — These are pay- 
ments made to th(? general revenue. 

0392. For services rendered to tlie mercantile 
/shipping hy tlie do(‘kyard staff? — Ves. 

0393. Then the 70,000/. of which you have 
spoken as jnlutage rceedpt is for pilotage proper ? 
—Yes, that is for pilotage* proper. 

0391. Did! rightly understancl you to say that 
that sum ‘was not usc(l to pay the pilots ; you 
menlionetl 42,000/., ns lafing paid for jnlotnge 
service, did you iiot?-:-For pilotage service, 

0393. Leaving the halanco of 28, COO/, for es- 
tablislimenl ehargt^s?^ — For establishment cliargca 
find lliose expensive applianex*s which are recjuircd 
for maintaining the pilot stations at the mouth ol 
tlie river. 

0390. So that, in jioint of Hiet, more than one- 
third of the reecl])ts goc?s for establishment jnir- 
poses, and not for direct service romltn ed, not Jbr 
cxeeutivc sci^vjce; 28,000/. out of the 70,000/.? 
— That is so. 

0397. Ts the number of pilots employed in the 
Hooglily limited ; is there a Tilolagc lloard, exa- 
mining and giving eortifieates of competency ? — 
There is no limit that/ 1 am aware of. 

0'398. Then the Pilotage Hoard, or wdiocver 
certifies to eoinjieteney, would Certify anyone 
jirescnting himself for examimiljon whom they 
found eflie.icnt ? — That 1 understand to be the 
case. ’ ... 

0399. Do you feel that vou arc in a condition 
to answer tlie (piestion? — Not positively. 

'OdjjK). 'U^e 70,000/. received for tlie pilotage, 
and flic 70,000/. received for general j>urpo.ses, 
sucli as buoyage and beaconage, jand sueh like, 
are all eliarges iijion.the merenntilc uiarhic visiting 
the Hooglily ?— rTliat is so. 

0401, Is it not true that the Hooglily is, in the 
inutler (»f jiilotage, the most expensive jiort iii the 
C^ueeif s doniiiilons ? — 1 believe it is considered 
to be an expensive port. . 

0402. A^ery much more so than Honibay ? — T 
am aware that the jiilotage is very much higlicr 
than that of lUmiliay. 

6403. Does the pilotage nieludc towage? — No; 
the julotago does not include tlie service for 
towing, 

0404. The pilots of the Hooglily are paid at a 
much liighcr rate, and realise much larger incomes, 
than in any other port of India, do they not ? — 
I have no doubt that their earnings, arc higher 
than in any other port, but at the same time 1 am 
aware that very great complaints have been made 
of the condition of the pilots at the present time. 

6405. By the pilots, do you mean?-— By the 
pilots. 


6406. Tlicy arc not satisfied with their condi** 
tiou ?— They aronot satisfied with their opnditjon. 

6407. fs their average income ab<^t 500/. a 
year?— You refer to the senior pilots,! suppose? 

0408. 1 allude to the whole number of plots ? 
— The aveVage rcrauneratlbn of a mate pilot I 
understand to.be about 4Q0 rupees a mCnth. 

0409. That is the second class, is it not?~ 
That 13 -the third class; of the master pilot from 
500 to GOO rupees; and of the branch pilot from 
1,00?) to 1,100. 

04 10. So that the nverngo income will be some- 
where about OOO/. to 700/. a year? — No; the 
average, I aj»]irehend,‘will be veiy little pver 
500/. There are three classes. The mean of 
tliosc rates wM>nld doubtless be in excess of 6()0/. ; 
biit llie number of branch pilots is only throe or 
four out of a large number. 

0411. Sir Siafford Northcote,'] When you say 
HO muidi a month, you mean taking the whole 
year round?— Yes; on . flic 31st of December 
1870 there were 70 pilots.** 

0412. Mr. (‘nndlvth."} Have you any know- 
ledge ns to the time they arc in active employ- * 
ment throngliout the ycar?--No. 

0413. Nm* as to the adequacy or reduodancy 
of the number of men fi»r the work to be douc? 
— No. I only knoAv that there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of the pilots 
witlihi the last 10 years, 

0414. That will have increased the income of 
each individual ]>ilot? — Or have lessened the 
falliiig-nff in their incomes. 

0115, IJnlosa tlie shijT’^^B faIIeu*Dflr? — I 

,m<‘nn witli the same amount of shipping and the 
samo cliargcs. 

0410, llfis the shijipiiig fallen off? — The ship- 
])ing has fiillen off’. . 

0417. Is it your ojiinion that it would be prac- 
timblc to reduce llic julotago port charges at 
Calcutta, seeing that they arc higher than those 
of any other port we know? — I think it is 
natural to expect that they should be higher than 
any oIIkt }>ort with wliich 1 am acquainted, be- 
cause there arc 120 miles of river navigation, and 
the mouth of the river is beset with shoal ground, 
and the (‘hanncls are of a peculiarly shifang do- 
se rijil ion. 

0418. Arc all the improvements to the river 
and starboard made out of dues levied upon ship- 
ping, or is anything done for the harbour out of 
Um taxation of the country? — A large amount 
has of late years boon spent, not on the harbour, 
but on llie iniprovciuon4i..of the lower channels of 
tlie river. 

0419 Out of what fund ?--Out of the general 
revenue of the country. 

0420. 1 suppose that there, as elsewhere, Her 
Mnj<*sly’a Bjilps do not pay jiort dues ; for lights, 
for instance ?— They do not pay port duos, but 
the Govcrnhicnt t>f India does contribute to the 
port ftind an equal amount; it is, in short, 
charged to the rcVcniica. 

0421. In addition to the gross dues collected 
under the head of pilotage of 70^000/., and 
70,000 /., under (he head of dockyard services, 
are' lltero any dues collected as harbour dues or 
as light dues ? — Not in that amount. 

6422. Are those. dues collected additionally? 
T— Yes, by the local board. 

6423, Then going to the 80,000 /. received in 
Bombay under the head of Docks, that is inot for 
a similar service to that rendered at Calcutta, but 
it is for the actual use of the docks by the mer- 
cantile marine? — It consists in part of ihe hii'e 
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of the docks as 1 think I have already mentionodj 
bail have jQot got with me the exact amount 
received for hire. 

' 6424. ^ben this income under the marine 
Beading does not include pilotage or a correspond- 
ing charge at Bombay ? — No, 

6425. t)r in any other port, of India ? — There 
is a Binidl amount for Haaras included ; it is un- 
important. 

6426. Chairman*\ We will now proceed to the 
next item of iho aci^unt; there is an item you 
will observe, in the accounts for 1869-70 mid 
upon the table, of interest, 336,376 L ; will 
yo]a be good enough to explain from what source 
that, income i» derived?— The piost important 
item' under that head consists of the interest on 
live ©overument Securities licld as part of tlic 
reserve agmnsi the circulation of the [wiper cur- 
rency. The amount of that item is 166,381 L 
in theaewunts for 1869-70. 

6427. Tliat would bo the income on the ordi- 
nary rate of the public debt ? — It is so. 

6428. Ilepresenting a capital of how many 
millions?— About 3i millions. 

6429. Are those notes actually in existence, 
and def.K)sited somewhere, or is it merely an item 
cd* account? — rlt is more than an item of ac- 
count; the securities have been purchased in the 
open market, and a stock receipt is held in the 
name of two Coumiissioncrs nominated under 
the Ciirrcticy Act. 

6430. They in fact, then, are the trustees of 
the Government notes ? —They arc trustees of the 
reserve held in securities. 

6431. Where are the notes themselvi^s The 
stock receipt is in fact the note itself, and this 
is held in the custody of the Mini Master at 
Calcutta. 

6432. The actual (lovcrmncnt notes arc given 
up and cancelled ?- They arc given up and 
cancelled. 

6433. The stock receipt would entitle the 
trustees to receive the note from the officer of 
the Government on request '! — That is so. 

6434. What is the next item under that head? 
—The next item consists ofthc dividends received 
on Uie shares of the Government in the Banks of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

6435. Do they still hold shares in Bombay ? — 
The Government holds shares in the Bank of 
Bombay. 

6436. What is that item? — ^Ihat item in the 


year 1869-70, is 20,203 /. 

6437. What is the next item.? — The next large 
item consists, of the interest on loans to munici- 
palities. 

6438. Is . that the interest that the municipa- 
lities pay to the Government for advances?— 
Yes, on specific loans. The amount is 77,765 /. 

6439. Is any part of that a sinking fund to 
repay the capital? — No part of that is, but it 
contains an item of 18,262 /. received from the 
Calcutta municipality as interest upon a loan of 
52 lacs of rupees, or 520,000 L made for the com- 
pletiun of me water supply for the town of 
Calcutta, and in addition to this sura which con- 
siets of interest at 4 per cent, upon the amount, 
advanced, the municipality pays 2 per cent, 
into the bands of Commissioners as a sinking 
fuiqid which is in addition to the amount which 
appears in the account to the credit of interest. 

^6440. The sinking fund is accumulated by the 
OdiMiidsri and not by the Government?— 
ie Bou' . 

,1^}. I understand you, tUs 
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sinking fund, and accumulate it, till they i)ay 
the capital, and do not pay it as^ an annuity from 
year to year? — No, they invest it in Government 
Securities, 

6442. That does not explain tihe whole amount 
of interest under that item ?--Then there is a 
sum of 59,500 /. as interest on loans to munici- 
palities in Bombay. It is almost entirely the 
amount of interest upon a loan miule to the 
Bombay municipality for a similar purpose, 
namely, for a water supply to the town including 
an advance of 1 5 lacs of ruiJocs for payment 
of dcbt.sof the municipality, the i^rincipal amount 
of those 15 lacs being repay able by nistalmcnts 
in 10 years, 

6443. Are the instalments all brought to credit 
in this item both for capital ami revonue? — No; 
this consists only of the interest, 

6444. Mr. At what rate of in- 

terest?— The rale of interest on the loans for the 
waterworks at Bombay is 4 per cent. 

6145. f7o//r///r/7/.] Does thnt make up the 
whole of the item of 3;W>,000 /. ? — The remainder 
consists of iininujoi tanl sums, interest on arrears 
of revenue at aVindras ami Bombay, and eertain 
quite iniimportani miscellaneous interest re- 
ceipts. 

6146. Mr. rr/JT.] Wbat were those loans to 
the niunieipalities nil ended for? — The prlmdpal 
loans that I have mentioned, are for the im[»rove- 
ment of ihe water supply to the towns of Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

6447. M\\ Fawvvtf.]T\\ii 166,000 wbicb you 
say arises from the i)rorit on tlie paper currency in 
fact ri*presents, 1 siqiposo, the oruinary jirofit of 
a hank allowed to issiuj a piqicr ciiiTcncy ? — This 
can hardly be said to be all jirofit, for against this 
there must be set on the other hand the whole of 
the expenses which are (*onnect(?d with the 
inariagement of the jiaper currency. 

6448. But it represents the gross jirofits, not 
allowing for tJie expenditure obtained by a banker 
who issues a [Kiper eurrcncy ? — It represents the 
profit obtained l>y a (lovcniment which issues a 
paper currency. 

6449. Is (here given a distinct itetn in the 
expenditure, showing at wlnit cost that 1(36,000/. 
is obtained? — No, there is not. 

6450. I'ljen there are no means from the. ac- 
counts of ascertaining that? — No, not from the 
fiiiaTic.c and revemie accounts ; but under the 
currency law, an ann^l account of the whole 
profits, and the whol "expenses of the *papeV 
currency, is required to be published, ami is 
published. 

6451. The next item whii h you referred to, 
I believe, is 20,000/. for the (livldeiuls on the 
share which tlie (3ovcrmnent has in the Banks of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; am I not cor- 
rect in that suiqiosition ? — 'J'hat is so. 

6452. Can you tell me how much money they 
invested in shares, in order to obtain that 
20,000/.? — In the liank of Bengal, the (iovern- 
meiit holds, or has invested, 22 lacs of nqieea, 
tlmt is, 220,000 /., being onc-tenth of the < apltal 
of the bank. 

6453. In Bombay, what did they invest ? — In 
Bombay the Govornmeut has contributed 1 lac 
and 60,000 rupees. 

6454. Mr. CraivfordA The new Bank of Bom^ 
bay ?— Yes, the new Bank of Bombay. 

6455. Mr. Fawcett.'] And what to the old ?— 
Id the old Bank they held 12 lacs of rupees. 

6456. That has been lost, has it not?-rOf that 
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Mr. the greater part has been lost ; there has been a 
UarritOH. small return only. , -n ^ 

0457. What (lid they invest in the Bank of 
ij June 1871. Madras ?— Six lac«, 1 8,750 rujwefi?. 

6458. So that altogether tlic Government, in 
tlic.se hank speculalionfl, have invested Bonicthing 
over 40 lacs of rupees, in other words, more than 
4(K),00t^/., upon which they get a revenue of 
20,000/. a year at the present moment? — The 
20,000 /. docs not represent any return iijion the 
capital invested in the old Bank of Bomhnv^ 

6459. But the capital inve.stctl in the old Bank 
of Bombay has been altogether lost. Therefore, 
reckoning what profits the (Jovenumuit derives 
from a particular kind of speculation, you must 
put the good with the bad, and consider that the 
whole amount that they have sunk in these hank 
shares is 400,000 /.? — That is so. 

6460. Aiui in this year they obtained 20,000/. 
from lluit ? — That is so. 

6461. Which is about 5 per cent., is it not? 
—Yes. 

6462. And they obtained that 5 i)cr cent., 
Jiaving lost a very considerable portion of their 
capital; sqthc'y obtain it at n very coiisidorablo 
risk, do they not?— It apiicars to rne that now, 
although 400,000 /. was invested in tlie capital ol 
these liaiiks, the return is on a simallcr amount, 
and therefore more secure. 

6463. Yes, what remains; but then what really 
has taken jdacc is this; the (lovernment has 
borrowed money at 5 ])or cent., they have in- 
vested a portion of that money ; or, at the same 
time that they have been borrowing, they have 
investeii money, which only returns them in 
interest 5 per cent., and they have invested it 
in a security so uncertain that something con- 
siderably over a ([uarter of tbeir cajiilal has been 
lost, l^liat represents accurately the nature of 
their financial transaction, docs it not? — Looked 
at as an investment, tin* return for the year 
1869-70 can scarcely be considered as fairly 
representing what the Government has recciveu, 
Tiie avernge dividend paid to its sliarcboldcr.s by 
the Bank of Hengal for the ]m6t 20 years is 
1 0 pcj* ccuit. Therefore the profits of these hanks 
hi a particular year of depression can hardly re- 
present the return as an investment. 

6464. But still looking .U])on it purely as a 
financial result, these figures show at the jirescnt 
moment that the Government has been borrowing 
money at 5 per cent., making an investment at 
the i;alo of ,5 i>er cent, ^1 making an investment 
of such a kind that they lose considerably more 
than a quarter of their cajiital. That is .what has 
taken place, is it not? — They have in this par- 
ticular year received but 5 per cent, upon the 
whole sum originally invested. 

6465. Mine is not an incorrect description, is 
it? — No, c??eept so far as it assumes the return 
in this particular year to be the ordinary re- 
turn. 

6466. My dcscrijition represents accurately the 
nature of the financial transaction in the lost year, 
docs it not ; I will take any other year and see 
what the nature of the finauciul transaction was 
then ; what was its nature in the year before, for 
instance ? — It will be about the same then. 

6467. Mr. CandlishA Ten per cent over an 
average of 20 years?— That is Ime case as regards 
the Bank of Bengal, which is two-^thir^s 01 the 
whole investment* 

6468. Mr. Fatocett] But taking 20 yeors^ do 
the figures show that, taking the average of the 
20 years, the Government upon the whole of 

* 

/ 


their bi^uk investment have obtained an interest 
of 10 per cent. ?— They will show that irith re* 
ference to the particular investment of 22 laos 
in the Bank (u Bengal^ and ^th^ will show a 
higher return than 6 per cent in the'ease of the 
amount invested in the Bank of Mt^raa. 

6469. Can you give any general cminiou, con- 
sidering. the most serious loss which w Ci^overn- 
inent incurred as to the advisability of Govern* 
men! obtaining revenue from bank investments ? 
— 'fhe prospect of revenue would not be suffi- 
cient reason for such investments. 

6470. You think that, as a question of rov^e, 
the Government ought not to invest money in so 
speculative a concern ? — As a question of revenue, 
1 should say not. 

6471. 1 understood you that the next item of 
which this revenue described as interest is com* 
posed, arises from loans advanced to tke munioi* 
palitics of Calcutta and Bombay, and that the 
interest which is paid on these loans is at the 
rate of 4 per cent. ? — ^'I'hat is so. 

6472. 1)0 you consider the security perfect? — 
1 consider the security good. 

6473. Is there no practical risk; for instance; 
do you think that an individual in Cidoutta or in 
Bombay, would as soon lend money to the muni- 
cipality as ho would to Ae Government ?— The 
debentures of the municipalities neither at Oal- 
cutta nor at Bombay bear so high a price in the 
market as those of the Government. 

6474. Can you give me an idea at whut rate, 
for instance, the municipality of Bombay or that 
of Calcutta could borrow money in the open 
market? — About 5 j per cent., the municipality 
of Calcutta. 

6475. So that the Government makes thorn a 
present, or at any rate taxes the rest of tlie people 
of India to a very considerable extent in order to 
make a present to tbe municipalities of Calcutta 
and Bombay of Ij per cent, interest? — It was 
put in that form by the Government, but it was 
assumed to be 1 per cent. It was considered that 
a contribution was made from the general revenue 
for procuring a water supply to the town of Cal* 
ciitta involving a payment of 1 per cent, on the 
amount ibut hud to be raised by loan. 

6476. And while the Government is lending 
money, at 4 per cent., they are actually at that 
very time borrowing money at 6 per cent., are 
they not ? — Yes, that is so. 

6477. Have ’they not in every year borrowed 
money at nearly 5 per cent, during a long sue* 
cession of years? — The latest operations have not 
been at so high a charge. 

6478. Wlint is the least at which the Govern- 
ment has ever borrowed money; 110 has been 
asked, has it not?— That would hardly represent 
tlie rate at which the money was borruwed by the 
Government ; the latest large operation in India 
ivas when about 2,000,000 L of 4 per cent, stock 
were issued at the f>rioo of 90^, which will be 
somewhat less than 4]| cent. 

6479. Were tlicre any advances connected 
with that loan in tbe wav of paying it off at par, 
or anything of that kind?— f-lSfo. 

6480. But still as a fact the Government have 
never borrowed money at less than 41 per cent, 
have they, at least considerably over 4 per 
cent?— ifo. 

6481. And at the some time that they hare 

been doing tbiif they have lent m>ney to the 
municipaliUes of Calcutta and Bombay at 4 r per 
ocmt?— *XbatlB so. ^ 

6492, Therefore the test of hae IsMi 
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in order to lend money to the two wealthiest 6503 . And those moncye arc equally available 
cities in India at below the ordinary market rate? for the service of India as moneys borrowed in 

does not seem strictly accurate, for India, though roised here, that is to say, the y June 1871, 

the whole of India includes those wealthiest Government by borrowing money bore do not 
cities. ^ draw upon fbo revenues in India? — Yes. 

C483. But the other people of India, for 6504. ’ Therefore the Government borrowing 
instance, the people of Madras, and the . people in the market here at 4 per cent., and lending 

who live in the country, have been taxed in order money to the iniinicipulitics at 4 per cent., no 

to lend money to wealthy communities, like the loss is sustained in that operation?- -No loss is 
Calcutta and Bombay communities, at less than snslained. 

the ordinary market rate ? — No doubt a con tri bn- 6.')05. Y >ur answer just now, therefore, was 

tion has been made from the general revenue for not correct, was it, on that ])oint? — 'flic answer 
the benefit of those municipaUties. that I gave was that it was considered at the 

6484. Mr. CraMj/brrf.] With regard to the un- time that the conrso tliat the (f(»venunent took 
certainty of the investment in the bank shares, was e^juivalent to a payincjit of interest at 1 j)er 
how Ion" has the Bank of Bengal been in exist- cent. 

ance ?—3from the year 1809.^ 65()f>. But the debt that bear's tliat interest is 

' 6485. And it is a flourishing, well-conducted debt enntnift(*d in India as distingni.slied from 
institution, is it not? — It is. ^ debt (Contracted hei(? ?~ 

6486. The Bank of Madras has been in exist- (J507. ('an yon tell In(^ the ])rinciid<* on which 

ence alao for a conbiderelde number of years? — tlic profits of js.sm* are cahnihited ? — 1 1 is the 
Yes. actual .'iinoimt (d‘ interest or dividend on the 

6487. And that is also paying a good dividend, seenrlties purchased, the actual amount realised, 

and is • understood to be well managed? — fioOS. Burchn^(‘d by cash received from the 
Yes. public for notes ? — •Yes. 

6468. The Bank of Bombay is the only ex- fi.jOf). C/ininnntf,'] Yon mean the money re- 
ception, then, to the success which has attended e(dved by the (lovermiient from the banks who 
the banks in which the Goveroment has Invested? give it them ?— 1Mie banks leaver no eoneiu-j) with 
-^•That is the case. ^ the management of the enrreney ; millions is 

6489. Do not the Government derive eonsider- tlie whole amount invest (td. 

able advantage from tlie services of these banks? fi.'ilO, The (io\ernment receive cash for the 
— rl think they do. notes ? - Yes. 

6490. In former days used there not to be a 651I. And they invest a ixwtion of the cash 

(iovcrnnmnt treasury where the cash was kept, they rceeivtt in tliest' seenritu^fs? — That, i.s so. 
and from which the treasurer had to dishurse 6512. What proportion at the presemt moment? 
money ?— That was so. — It is not strictly a ])rop()rtion, it is a fixed 

6491. That is all abolished now ? — Yes. sum; the limit fixed by la\v at present is 

6492. And the Government banks do that 6(),()(K),()()0 of rui>cc.s that* may lx? inv(‘st<‘d in 
service for them in the same way as the Bank of securities ; the amount actually* invested is about 
England here does the Government business? — .'ll millions sterling. 

Very much in the same way. 6513. Mr. /??>/c//.] The GovernmenMmlds, I 

6493. Does the bank receive any payment for suppose, considerable balances in these banks ? — 

that? — None at the ju’esent time. Yes. 

6494. Then, in addition to the 5 per cent. 6514. Are tho.^e witliont intc?rest, or d(» tJiey 
yielded by these banka to the investment whi(*h carry interest ?'—TIiose are without interest. 

the Government hold in their stock, the (iovern- 6515. Is that sN])jM)se(I to Ix^ the remuneration 
ment get the advantage of a large service reii- for the services rendered by the banks to the 
d«red to them by these banks gralnitiously ? — Government? — It is supposed to l)e. 

That is so. ^ (>516. But is tlx* holding of any part of the 

6495. And they, have at the same time, bank share.s by the Government a part of the 

through the fact that they are interesUid in these condition of the bargain witli tlie bank ? — It is 
banka, a sort of control over the agency which not any part of tl)(* ))argaiji by which the hank is 
does their business for them? — They have c<m- remnnerat(*d for tlx* Kcrviee ])erforflu?d. •These 
siderable power of control. shares have ))eeii lield from tlx^ institution of the 

()49S, With regartl to the raimieipal security, banks in oacli instam’c, arid the services per- 
is it not a security reprc8cntc<] by house jiro- funned by the banks are of reeoht date, 
perty of a very valuable character ?~It is. 6517. What particular object is there in the 

6497. And there is a power of rating given to Government Jiolding those sliares of the bank, 

the municipality under Statutes by tlic Indian orhow doe.s the bank Ixmcfit by it ? — That ojiens 

law?— Both municipalities have that tiower, a very wide (|uestion. 

6498. Then, in pint of fact, the Clovernment 65i«. I did not (initc understand the object 

hold as security for these loans about the best that the Government luxl in holding bank shares; 
security that can be had for a loan, that is landed can you briefly state it ? — The object is eerfaiidy 
property ?— -The security seems ample. not that of direct refnrn for the money invested ; 

6499. It is landed property in large, populous, it is for the support of these banks. * The bank 

and continually increasing cities ?--Ye8. of Bengal, which is the earliest of tliem, was con- 

6500. Do you know the population of Cal- stitutcu more than 60 years ago, at a time when 

eutta ?— I believe about 700,()()0, it was thought that a strong local bank could not 

6501# And the population of Bombay is not possibly be constituted without the direct aid and 
less? — The population of Bombay is quite as countenance and assistance of the Government 
tnuoh. ^ and of Government officials, and this unquestioc 

ddOS# 1 believe that the Government of India ably led to the arrangement by which the Go- 
haye been borrowing through the Indian Home vemment became a subscriber to a portion of the 
G^ernment in this market very largely at 4 per capital of the bank. 

cant have they not ?~YeB. 6519. But the necessity for all that has passed 

■ "Q Q 2 away 
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aw4iy long ?— That is very much a matter 
of oi>liiic>n. Up to the present time there has 
not Im^cu any instanc^J strong local bank 
indeiicnilent of the Government; I mean a bank 
confined entirely to local interests. 

0520- Will you inform inc what object the 
Govcrjimcnt hiie in lending money at 4 per cent, 
to the mnnicipalitics of Calcutta and Bombay ; 
is iJiore any return for that beyond the 4 ])cr 
cent,? — No money return; it is done in the 
interefits of two metropolitan cities, 

6.521. What should you consider was the nor- 
mal rate of interest on Government loans? — Do 
you mean in return for an investment at the 
present time ? 

6 . 522 . The average rate (►f interest charged 
upon Indian debts payable by the Government 
oflndia?— It must be about 4^ per cent. 

6.)2.*1. Mr. /JffucL] I niidcrstund that in the 
establishments of these banks it was absolutely 
neci'sstiry for tlic Government to assist, or else 
there would have been some dilHculty in the 
shares being taken up? — I consider that that is 
the ease. 

6.524. It must be considered, not in the light 
of an investment, but us assisting in the ostablisb- 
ment of institutions abs<»lutely essential for the 
welfiire of the country ? — 1 tliink so. 

6525. I ])resume that since the circulation of 
bunk notes these banks are in a much better 
wfisition tluui they were in before that time ? — 
These banks bad in each instance tlie privilege 
and advantage of issuing their own notes (with 
the cx(‘-eptioii of the new Ihink of Bombay, which 
is an institution of the last year or tw(» only), 
which was no doubt profitable, and that they have 
lost. 

6526. I)o(*s that render them in a worse state? 
— They have lost a certain source of advantage 
or jirofit. 

6527. Sir S, Ntrrthcofe,^ I should like to ask 
you a question with reference to the connection 
of the (lovcrnmcnt with the new Bank of Bombay. 
That is a matter of recent arrangement, you say; 
are you aware that that agreement of the 
(joA eminent to take shares in the new Bank of 
Bombay was a subject of considerable doubt, 
and that the decision that shares should be taken 
was arriMMl at with an understanding that the 
whole (piestion of the conned ion of tlie Govern- 
ment with the banks slionld be reviewed? — 1 
believe that is so. 

652W. Do. you know whetlier the subject is 
now undergoing considcralitm by the (loverii’ 
ment ? — T have no information of tbc action of 
the (lovenimcnt at the present time. 

6529. Then 1 will not ask you any further 
questions upon that point. With regard to the 
advances to the municipalities, have there been 
any insiauces of sums advanced to either Calcutta 
or Bombay which have been eitlier lost, or of 
whicb the repayment has been delayed? — No, 
there has been no instance that 1 am aware of. 

6530. Not in Bombay?—! am not fully ac- 
quainted Avith the history of the loan for the 
Bombay Waterworks. 

6531. With regard to some of the reclamations 
at Bombay, was there no money advanced there 
which there was a difficultjr in recovering ? — It 
Ittus been recovered in an indirect way lately, 
by the Government having taken over th<§ whole 
orthe works, I think. 

6532. But as a matter of fact, was i(. not the 
case that money was advanced by the Central 
Government to Bombay with a view to certain 


improvements and reolamaitioiis of .land' which 
were undertaken at a time when Iheiin was era* 
atderable appearance of prosperity oit Bombay, 
which advances there was diffimiity in rmTering, 
and which formed an item of diflicoity in eoine 
of the budgets, or, at all events, were admitted 
to be difficulties? — Yes, that is so* , ' 

6533. With regard to ^vanoes at Cal^tta^ or 
in the neighbourhood of Cnlci^tta, are you ac- 
quainted at all with the otrcuiustanees the 
advance connected with Port Canning y—Yetii 1 
am aware of that. 

6534. AVas there not money lost in connectim 
with that ? - Money has been lost. 

6535. Do you know to what extentT^The 
amount of direct loan to Port Canning was, 1 
lliiuk, lacs of rupees, and there has been, and 
probably will be, no return of any port of this 
money. 

65.36. The Government have had to take over 
the South Eastern of Bengal Railway, have they 
not ?-^ycs. 

6537. They are now working that railway at 
the Government expense? — They are indireotiy,, 
through the Eastern Bengal Railway; it was 
called the Calcutta and South Eastern ^ilway. 

6538. Mr. H Burke.] What, as far as you can 
say generally, is the .bank-rate charged for ac- 
commodation for discount and interest ?— The 
rate varies from a minimum of five or six to a 
maximum of 12 or 14 per cent. 

6539. And Avhat is the average rate of Interest 
or money in the Presidencies ? — As to the in- 
terest on landed security, do } ou mean 1 

6540. Yes ; jj^ve me any information lhat you 
can on lhat point; take the landed securities 
first ? — The interest on loans on house property 
is from 6 to 8 per cent. 

654 1. And I think I understood you to say that 
the average dl\4dend paid by the banks in that 
item, which you gave me, might be taken to bo 
10 j)cr cent ? — Not exactly that; but the average 
dividend ]>aid by the Bank of Bengal, which 18 
probably somewhat higher than that of the 
others, 

6542. And the actual interest received by the 
Government upon what Mr. Fawcett called their 
bank speculations, is about 5 per cent at the 
present moment? — In the year 1869-70. 

6543. Then 1 think you said (I only want to 
understand the point), in answer to the honourable 
gentleman, the Member for the City, that these 
banks transacted the business of the Qovernmont, 
and tlint that Avas a considorablo advantage to the 
Government ? — Y es. 

6544. But then ! understand you to say, In 
ansAver to another honourable gentlemen, that 
the bank enjoyed very considen^le balanoes, so 
that the connection with the Government was a 
valuable one for them ? — No doubt. 

6545. Mr. Candlish.] I think you qualified the 
first ansAvor which yoii gave to the Ri^ Honour- 
able Haronct the Member for North Devon^ire," 
that tiiere had been no loss from, or ]^8^ne- 
ment of, payment by theso munbipalities P— 
My doubt has reference to a large loan for the 
Bombay waterworks cf about SSlaos of rupees. 
In regard to tliis loan I belmve that it has been 
a matter of considerable difficulty ; the ntupidi- 
pality has felt itself unable to make tliose emtnge- 

^ monts for the liquidation of the capital sum of 
this loan which' it has been thougld prop^. to 
demand firom them. / 

6546. And the redamation 

Bombay ?— And the redamation t ^ 

6547; ijsd 
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^947: And alao some work# at Calcutta to 
which you' have just referred ? — That is a final 
and total loss probably if looked upon ae a ibauj 
but it was for the making of an entirety new port 
at a distance from Calcutta. 

6548. In point of fuct you have saved, your- 
selves os you suppose^ in some oases, by taking 
over yOur aecurittes as at Bomb.iy for instance ; 
though it was a bargain of sale and purchase, 
yet 1 apprehend it was a necessity that you 
should tate the works at Bombay to' save your 
money ? — Hardly so; the direct advance to this 
Reclamation Company was but a small part of the 
vidue of the works ; it was considered desirable 
to take over the wholo works, but hardly as 
security for the i>articular advance made. 

6549. The average rate that you arc paying 
for your whole debt now is 4i per cent, you say, 
do you not? — It would be about 4J per cent. 

6650. What money are you getting from 
England at 4 per cent. ?— Within tlio last few 
years several amounts have been raised in 
fei^and at 4 per cent. 

0561. To what amount? — I am unable to give 
specific information. 

6562. At the time you were lending mon< 5 y to 
those municipalities at 4 per cent, you were 
borrowing for Imperial purposes at 5 jier cent. ? 
—At one part of the time. 

6553. You were then paying 5 per cent.? — 
Paying on the debt generally. 

6654, It will be correct, then, to say that you 
were losing 1 per cent, by the inonfjy which you 
lent to those municipiilitics ? — It was so con- 
si^red at the time that the loan was agreed to ; 
it was thought that a iiayment of 1 per cent, was 
made. 

6555, And you did not advance this money 
only for prospective works, but to repay debts 
contracted by tjie construction of its works, debts 
to the amount of 15 lacs of rujiees, were incurred 
in Boiubav ? — ^Yes. ^ 

6656. Then, in point of fact, by that one trans- 
action paying off an old debt you lost 1,500 /. ?-*- 
The rate of interest on that jiarticular loan Avas 
6 per cent. 

6557. You did not lose by that transaction, 
then?— No. 

6558. Did you say that the amount of the loan 
to tlM> Bombay umnicipality was 750,000/.? — 
No; the amount of one loan to Calcutta Avas 
'520,000/. The amount of the loan to Bombay 
for waterworks was about 380,000 and there 
was a loan to the Bombay municipality of 15 lacs 
or 150,000 Lf and there are other loans amounting 
to, altogether, 1,401,000 /. 

6559t And you are losing, or wore losing, upon 
that sum ?— By no means upon the whole of that ; 
even upon what it was considered that there Avns 
a loss of 1 per cent, upon, there is not, I think, 
so great a loss. 

6560. Reckoning it at 1,000,000/., you lose 
10,000 L a year ? — One per cent upon 1,000,000 L 
would be 10,000/. a year. 

6561. Mr. Orant Dwjf,] You explained, I 
tbink, that the Government invested in the 
dmres in the banks with a view to call these 
banks into existence for the convenience of itself 
and the general Indian public ? — Tea 

6562. lOIttt looking at the matter merely as an 
bsyestniiSnt^ has the Govemment made a very 
ittd thing 0^ its connection with these banks?— 


6563. It has received a very fair and reason- Mr. 

able interest for its monejr ?— No doubt HarrUm 

6564. And 1 presume it could sell its shares 

now in these banks, s<A as to repay it for all it ' 

has invested, including the amount it has lost in 
the old 'Bank of Bombay ? — The market price of 
these shares is very much in excess of the value 
contributed by the Government. 

6565. Chairman,"] Would it be sufficiently In 
excess of the capital to rep^ that whicli was 
lost, by the failure of the old Bank of Bombay? 

— Yes; certainly. 

6566. Mr. Grant Duff,^ The Governmont 
would be no loser if the trnnsaction were Avound 
up to-morrow ? —No. 

6567. Sir Stafford Noriheote,]^ Have you taken 
into account the consideration whethei* the fact 
of the Government selling the shares would affect 
the price of the shares?- My reply was merely 
with regard to the present market value of the 
shares. 

6568. Do yiju consider that the market value 
is to any extent enhanced by the fact that the 
Govemment arc shareholders? — 1 think it may 
be doubtful whether the 2,000 shares Avhich the 
Government holds in tlie Bank of Bengal could 
be readily sold. 

6569. Mr. CnmlHsh,"] Is the 120,000/. the 
Avhole of your loss Avith the old banking firm of 
Bombay ? — Very nearly the Avhole of that is lost ; 

9,000 1. has been rccoA^oretl. 

6570. Will that cover your whole loss? — Yes; 
indce<l there may be some further small re- 
turns 

6571. Arc there no claims against that Bank 
at present, shareholdo s’ claims?— I a]>prehcnd 
that no claim could' be enforced. 

6572. The sharcholers arc claiming of the 
Government of Bombay, are they not? --Claims 
have been made. 

6573. Mr. Faweett,^ Is there not this disad- 
vantage from the (iovcrumciit holding shares in 
the Bank, that as wc have seen in the case of 
Bombay, very urgent and j)ressing claims are put 
upon the Government ; that it was to a certain 
extent the (xovernment Bank, .and that the 
Government is liound to nfake some return; 
that claim is very Avidely put forAvard, is it not? 

— I have no doubt that inconvenience Avas felt 
by the Government. 

6574. Can you by specific figures pro^’e that 
if the shares Avhich the Government at the pre- 
sent moment holds in the Bank Averc sold, it 
would cover the loss? — It is impossible for me to 
say what Avoiild be realised. 

6575. I mean taking the actual price; do you 
state from actual figures that that could be done? 

— 1 have no tloubt of the fact. 

ft.>76. What premium are they at in Bengal 
now ?— 1 liave not seen very recent returns, but 
it must be very little less than 50 per cent. 

6577* As a matter of fact, with regard to the 
Government never having lost money, and with 
regard to the security which the Government 
has in investing in municipalities at 4 per cent., 
is it not the fact that they advanced a consider- 
able sum of money to the Calcutta Port Fund, 
wMch in 1859 was wiped off os a bad debt, the 
whoI#of it being lost ? — Yes, tliat is so. 

6578. Then some of these reclamation schemes 
.are oertoinly not a good security, are they, or 
else the Govemment would not have taken them 

Q Q 8 over 
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over ngainat their will ; tlie advances to 
the CftkHitta Port Fund to which you refer were 
made under the authority of an 'Act of the Indian 
• Government Act, No. 22, of 1855, which pro- 
vided that all sums required for the purposes of 
the Act should be wlvanced by the Govern- 
ment. 

6579. How much was advanced to the Cal- 
cutta Port Fund ?— It was an open running ac- 
count; all the expenses arc j)aid from the 'i rea- 
eury, therefore it is difficult to say wluit was the 
amount of the advance at any point of time. 

6580. What is the aiiunint of the whole ad- 
vance ? — The amount at the pn^sent time of the 
advance to the Calcutta Purl Fund Is stated at 
12 lace 55,000 rupees, 125,000 /. 

6581. Ihat has been wiped off as a bad debf. 
You got no return from that? — The actual entire 
b»ss will jjrohahly considerably exceed the smii 
that I have named. 

6582. \y<Mild it ]»o an exaggeration to say that 
the loss will bo 200,000 /.?— No, I think not 
at all. 

6583. And I understand yon, from a previous 
answer, tliat altogether about 500,000 /. has been 
advanced to the luunlifipality of (.<aleiitta? - Idid 
n<it incliule tlie advance to the Calcutta Port Fund 
in that ; 520,000 /. is the amount, 

65S4. Tlierofore, including the amount ad- 
vanced to the Calentia Port Fund, the. amount 
advanced has been 720,000 /. ? — Yes, taking the 
two together. 

6585. Therefore, wluit the nature of these 
tninsar'tlons comes to is this, that you advances 
720,000/. to a municipality at 1 i>er eent. below 
tlie ordinary rate ; you liorrow inomy at 5 per 
cent, to do that, and you invest il in siicb imper- 
fect security that nearly a Ihird of the whole 
capital 18 a<‘tnally lost? — The sceurilles in ilic 
tw’o cases, as well as the purposc.s for which the 
advances were made are entirely diblinct. 

65SG. I hat is one psirt of the transaction, is 
it not?’”*No; the advance to the (.^ilcutta Port 
Fund can in no sense ho eousidored an advance to 
the Calcutta rmiiiicipallty. 

6587. Hut suppose the Calcutta Port Fund 
had paid interest, it Avould have been put dow'ii, 
would it not, under this item that we are noiv 
considering '! — Yes. 

6588. Therefore it represents a portiohofthe 
capital from which tliis revenue is obtained? — 
ics. 

6581k And* therefore I am perfeetly correct in 
saying that regarding this revenue the (Jovern- 
ineiit advanced, so far as Calcutta is concerned, 
720, 000/. at 4 per cent, interest, borrowing the 
money at 5 per cent., and losing a third of the 
cajiitul? — Calcutta, including the Port Fund, has 
had that amount. 

6590. Can you explain the very curious fact 
that these a<lvaiu*es have not been made tci other 
municipalities except Rombny and Calcutta? — 
That is hardly the case. 

6591. Where else have they been made? — An 
advance to the municipalitv of Kurraehce of 
63,000/. has been sanctioned, although no pay- 
ment was made up to the close of the year 
1869-70. Again, an advance of 20,000/. has 
been sanctioned for the completion of a canal 
round the town of Madras ; of tliat but a small 
part has been actually advanced, apparenilf only 
3,000 /. , of whieli 1 ,C00 1 has been repaid. Then, 
to the Madras municipality, for water supply 
alone, an advance lias been sanctioned of 126 , 000 /., 


of which 5,0004 hits bc6ii>^ ftcttfealiy advimced at 
4 per cent 

6592. Kow, as a matter of account, I ahbuld 
like to ask yon this question ; w^e have a revenue 
obtained partly from interest on bank shares, Snd 
partly (rom interest on advances made to 
paliticB ; with regard to each of these advances, 
the nature of the security is so extremely ^bad, 
that a quarter of the capital has been lost in oxb 
instance, and in another case nearly a third of 
the capital has been lost, namely, that which' has 
been advanced at Calcutta; that being the Oase> 
considering the risky nature of the investment^ 
would not ordinary prudence require that you 
should not devote the >vholo of tne interest re*^ 
ceived from these loans to income, but that you 
should devote a very considerable |)ortion of it as 
a sinking fund, to recompense you in the case of 
these loi^scs which you incur? — In the case of 
the largest of these loans which I have referred 
to, that of 520,000/. to the Calcutta municipality, 
I have already explained that, in addition to the 
sum which a])pears in the account as interest, and 
Avliich iH calculated at the rale of 4 per cent., a 
sum of 2 per eent. is paid, making the charge to 
the nninicijiality 6 per cent., the 2 percent, being 
hold by commissioners, and invested in securities 
of the (jovcrninomt as 11 sinking fund. 

65!)3. lint still that does not meet my question; 
if you invest in a speculative security, in a secu- 
rity which involves not only a possible suspension 
of interest, but also a possible loss of your capital, 
can you in prudence devote the whole of your 
returns (<^ income ? — In this case that is not (lonc. 

6594. But you devote the whole of the 4 per 
cent, to income?— The whole of the 4 per cent ; 
hut the whole of the 4 ])er cent, is not the whole 
of the return ; the whole of the return is 6 per 
cent. 

6595. Blit taking it with reference to the bank 
shares, is titat the cost? — In regard to the bank 
sliarcs tlie capital invested is not only intact, but 
rejircscnts a larger amount of present value. 

6596. But you would have given me a similar 
nns\ver if 1 had put you a similar question, a 
year before the Bank of Bombay failed, would 
you not: iho Bank of Bombay then was sup- 
posed to be as flourishing as the other banks, and 
yet it failed, and the (iovermnent lost all this 
cajutal ; and looking at the experience of the past, 
can you consider that the Government have in- 
vc.?tcd tlicir money in concerns which involve no 
risk ? — It is. impossible to say that the invest- 
ment of money in the Bank of Bombay involved 
no risk. 

6597. Then that being the case, ought you 
prudently to devote the whole of this sum whicn 
iH put down as revenue to income? — The recent 
loans to municipalities individually are sufficiently 
secured. The fact that one investment is bad, 
docs not seem to show that another must be. 

6598. As to the railway whieli has been alluded 
to, did not the Government buy the railway?— 
Yes, the Calcutta and South Eastern Bailway. 

6599. Did not they advance money to the 
Orissa Irrigatien Works, from which they had a 
vdiy considerable loss in the same way f— I am 
not aware that there is any loss. They have 
taken over the works of the Orissa Irrigatiott 
Company on terms with which I believe the 
shareWders were hardly satisfied. 

6600. At the present moment, there is a loss, 
to the Government, is there not, on the amount 
which they have so expended, that is, there hae- 

not 
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not been a profitabls^etum F-^Hiere is no suffi- 
cient iuimcaiate return. 

3001. Therefore, at the present moment, it re- 
presents a loss? — At the present moment it 
may be stud to represent a loss or an investment. 

6602. Mr. With regard to that 

200,000 L for the port of Catobtta, is there any 
«eat improvement in return for that money 1 — 
A very great improvement in the moorings which 
have oeen laid wwn, at a very great expense, 
for the aooommodation of about 200 ships of all 
eiaes. 

6603. Then, although the Government has 
lost the mo.ney, the port of Calcutta has received 


improvement, either o<^uivalent to that 200,000 
or equivalent to a portion of it ?— *Yes. 

6604. Should you consider that the improve- 
ment was equivalent to the 200,000 /. ? — I should 
think it was. 

6605. Mr. <7anf.] Arc those irrigation works 
which yon montioned just now still in operation? 
— I cannot give precise information with regard 
to the position of the Orissa Irrigation Works. 

6606. Mr. Candimh,^ Are the whole of these 
loans on tenns leading to a gradual yearly rwlue- 
tion ? — That is the enaracter of the recent and 
principal arrangements. 
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(5607. Chairmajt-] With rofeiTnoc to the item 
which appcai-H in tlui iiccount f<»r 1869-70 of 
“ Miwcelhineous licceipts"' in India, 1,446,982/., 
will you state to the Conmiittoe of what varioun 
receipts! that total made u[»? — It is composed 
generally either of amounts which do not fall 
under any of‘thc priiieijad heads of revenue, and 
arc not of tlicijnselv(?s of snfticieni importance to 
be- separately stated, or cdse in some cases they 
are casual and extraordinary receipts, tin* inclu- 
sioTi of which in the lieads of revenue with whhdi 
they are connected would he inconvenient as 
tending t(» vitiate eoniparativc results. . 

6608. Are all these re(?eipts, or are the re- 
ceij)ts uiidtjr all these* heads every year, or some 
of them only for a single year I — Of some oi* 
them it is true that tliey occur every year, hut 
such are for the most jiart iriennsidcraljlc sepa- 
rately, and arc therefore shown as miscellaneous; 
hut some arc casual, and do not recur.' 

6609. AVill you take them in their order, if 
you please ? — I'he first amount is 42,328 
which consisls (jf gain on transactions with 
London. 

6610. What do you mean hy gain on Iruns- 
actions with London ”? — It occurs in this way ; 
there are certain large amounts advanced in 
Englatul for ])ayinerjt of annuities to retired 
members of the Civil Service, ami to annuitants 
upon certsflu pi^»vi«lcnt funds connected with the 
Civil Services on which this arises. The annui- 
tants are paid in England. Annuities of 1,(X)0/. 
are repaid to the GovernmtMit in India by the 
trustees of the fund from whicli the payment is 
made, at the fate of 10,000 sicca rupees, which 
is equal to 10,666 and two-thirds (Sovemment 
rupees, being 6 per cent, more than the amount 
paid in England when compared with the official 
rate of exdiange of 2 s. This results in again 
in account equal to 6 per cent, on the total amount 
of these annuities disbursed in England. Then 
on the annuities that 1 referred to connected with 
provident funds of the Civil Service, the amountsB 
are repaid to the Gb>vernnient in India hy the 


irustces of the several funds at the exchange 01 
1 s. lid. the sieca rupee; that is equal to an ex- 
(‘hangc roughly of 1 /?, 9J rf., the Company’s or 
Government rupee ; but inasmuch as tl'.o repay- 
ment is made 12 months after date, the transaction 
is (njual to an exchange of about Is. 10 j d. 

6611. Then is this considered to be the gain of 
the Government iu the exchange? — That is con- 
sidered to he the gain of the Government. 

6612, Is that an item “which fluctuates accord- 
ing to the course of exchange, or is it merely the 
difference between two official rates? — It is merely 
between two official rates ; and there is no fluctu- 
ation. 

661 : 5 . It depends entirely upon the amount 
paid in I^oiidon ? — Yes. 

66 M. That would be a constant item? — It 
may he considered a constant item. 

661.5. What is the next item? — The second 
item that 1 have is premium on bills, 7,843 /. 
This consists of tlie premium realised upon drafts 
issued by one treasury in India upon another. 

6616. It depends upon the rate of exchange? 
— Yes. 

6617. There is always some premium, more or 
less? — There will be some premium occurring in 
every year, but on the other side of the account 
wc shall Bnd a loss or discount on other transactions. 

6618. Mr, J. B, Smith,^ Is that 7,000 /. the 
balance of profit and loss ? — No ; it is the aCtoal 
premium realised on particular transactions. 

6619. That is to say, takings the 
exchanges where the premium is received^ and 
where there is a loss, it goes to some other part of 
the account?— Yes. 

6620. Then the next item is premium bn money 

orders ; what does that amount to ? — £. iiSySSi9 ; 
that is a premium or commission at Ihc rate cf 
about 1 per cent. I say about 1 per bent^ be- 
cause it Is a fixed rate of commission on orders of 
particular classes* « 

6621. Wluoh the Government grant from one 
treaAtnr on anotiier ?— Yes. 

6622. Then the Uext item is unclaimed 
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poMt 9 ; what does that iimouat to ?— £. 90,946 ; 
these arc deposits made in the Government 
treasuries on various accounts, and if iinclaiined 
within three years, or rather before the close of 
the fourthyear,includingthat of the receipt/ they 
are carried to revenue, and if thereafter they arc 
paid the payment will appear under the head of 
refunds. 

6623. As n deduction from the niiscelluneouH 
receipts which is represented by ibe sum of 
101,045 L in the account for 1869-70? — Yos. 

6624. What is the next item? — The? next 
item, “ unclaimed bills,” is of the same character ; 
the amount is 104,460/.* 

6625. Is tliat treated in iho same way ?— That 
is treated in the same way; hut the sum of 
101,000 /. that under appears “ allowancres and 
refunds,” must be considered in connection with 
iltcsc two items. 

6626. Do you bnjipen to know whether there 
is any real j)rofit on these transnetions, <n* wliether 
ultimately they all come to matters of* account ? — 
In regard to <lcj)osits, I think that it may olhm 
be that sums are retained ns <leposits which might 
more properly he taken in the first instaiuM? to 
the revenue account, jjutting such dcjmslts aside, 
I cannot think that there is any real gain on 
transactions of this kind. 

6627. What is the next item ? — The next item 
is Government printing j nesses 13,225/.; that 
consists of the sums received by sale of official 
publications and official aiiny lists and Govern- 
ment gazettes, and so forth. 

6628. Do you mean the not result of their 
printing operations, or simply the income? — This 
IS sinij^y the income, the amount o(‘ cash re- 
ceipts. 

6629. Docs the cxpcndilnrc? appear on the 
other side of the account ? — Yes. 

6330. What is the next item ? — 'flic next item 
is a very Important one, amounting in the total to 
493,596 /. connected with the military funds ; that 
consists first of subscriptions to tliosc funds 
amounting to 248,645 /. 

6631. Do you mean that that is the money 
that is deducted from officers^ jmy, or otherwise 
received from officers as contributions to ^ arious 
military funds ? — Yes, that is so. 

6632. Then that is not canied now to any 
separate account kept of the military fund, but 
it goes into the revenue ? — It now goes Into the 
revenue. 

6633. Docs the whole of the expenditure from 
this fund go into the other side? of the account? 
—It does; it is a comparatively new thing in 
the Finance Accounts ; it liad its origin in the 
changes in. the organisation of tlic Indian army 
which followed the measures of 1858. 


6634. Formerly a separate account was made, 
and then the Government assumed the manage- 
ment of these funds? — The Government assumed 
the management of these funds under the autho- 
rity of an Act of 1866, by which the Government 
took over the capital of the funds together with 
all their obligations. The intorcat of officers in 
the funds was guaranteed to tliem; tlie suh- 
Boriptions are now carried to revenue, as we have 
seep, and the charges for pensions arc taken as 
charges against revenue, and further, the differ- 
ence. by which the annual charge exceeds the 
annual receipts is taken to revenue by charge to 
the capital accounts of the funds. 

6835, Will you explain why this item doesmot 
appear under the item of miscellaneous receipts 
of Ae army in the general account ?--All these 
0.59. 


funds in their incejition wxre formed by the 
voluntary adsoeiation of the officers of the differ- 
ent branches of the service, the arrangements 
having l^ecn in each case made with the approval 
of the Kttsi India (.'ompanv, and the roiitrilnition 
of the Company, or the charge upon the revenue, 
consiMltMl in the main of the allowance to these 
funds of a favourable rate of interest U]»ou the 
aimuiiits wbieli tb(?y de]H)sitcd in tiio Government 
treasuries. 

6636. lly which you ineaji the rat(? oi' interest 
some per-centage liiglier than the public debt or- 
tho Government Jlonds at tlie time? - Quite so. 
It seems to have been looked upon rather as an 
aiTangement for tlie general advantage :»f their 
servants than as a inilitarv charg(*. 

6t)37. Bui was not all that elianged wlrcii tlic 
Act t»f J\irlianient was passed, wlii(‘h dirttinetly 
said that it should be an incident of the miiitary 
service that (invcnimeiil slroiild pay those t lungs? 
— It i.s a ((iicstiim wlietlier it would not, under 
present circuinstaiices, be more ])ri.pcr t«) deal 
with the.'^e paynicnts as military rliarg(‘s. 

6638. What is tin* oilier item which made up 
that sum of 4!.).*5,tKM) /. ? — Excc?ss of jiiiyim nls 
over iceeipt.'^, 244,953 /. 

6639. What payments ill excess of receipt are 
those? — When this ehange wa.s made, instead oi* 
showing the entire cajiital of tin; fiiinis trans- 
ferred as revenue of tin; year in wliieli it was 
taken over it was arranged that the. diiTereneo only 
between tin* charge of the year for pensions and 
the subscriptions of ofth-ers received in that year 
should l*c taken from the capital ac(‘ount of the 
fund and jdaced to the aecoinit of’ revenue. 

6640. Do T rigidly undi-i*.stan<l you llien, ihal 
this, ihougli appearing as a receipt, is a sum 
entered to balance the payments? — It is so. 

6611. The wliole pavinents being in excess of 
the subscriptions for the year bv 244,t)oi) /. ? — 

rp; . • ^ 

1 iial IS so. 

(>642. And tliea is tliis recei[>t derived by the 
.'^alc of a jiortioa of tin* capital fund made over to 
the (lovcrnmeal in 1866 ? — No, it is a niattoj- of 
account. The entire ea]ntal of tln*se furnls re- 
maining apj>cnrs in the slat(*iiienls ol* account as 
deposit not bearing interest. 

6613. That is in the Account at page 63 ? — 
Ves; the sum transferred to reve!uie will l>c in- 
cluded, or a great part of it will be included in 
that item in tlie first column of dcpo.sits 449,761 /. 
I'liat is so far as relates to the military fuwds oi’ 
the Bengal rresidenev. Those of Madras and 
Bombay will lie under tlie corrcspoiuling heads of 
Madras and Bombay. 

6614. AVhal do you say as to this iteii^ on the 
same page of"‘ Service Funds,” 831,323 /. ; what 
are those ? — Those will bo the funds which are 
now recognised as .service funds bearing interest ; 
funds of tlie Civil Service. 

6()45. Then where is this drawn from ; whcr(‘ 
is the fund shown from which this money is ob- 
tained. That only represents jiaynieut ; luit is 
know pari of the capital of the debt of India, 
and is it shown in that, <»r is it shown as a balance 
in the general treasury account, or how Is it 
shown? — it is shown among the obligations of 
the Government. The amount of the obligations 
of tho' Government on accounts that arc not 
bearing Interest is not stated in thesfc Finance 
and lievenuo Accounts. 

6646. It used to be, used it not ? — It has been 
returned from time to time, but not I think 
in the annual statement; the amount of debt 
K 11 bearing 
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bearing interest^ there ; but not that portion 
Harriam, of the obligations which does not bear interest. 

(iG17. 1 ou thirik that the capital whatever it 

13 June may he that was made over does nr)t apj^car in 
1B71. these printed ac<;ounts before us? — No, 

(iG4H, Uo you know what the amount is? — 
The amount at the close of the year 1SG9-70 
was 2,931, 52H /, 

(>449. Tlicn tlie Govenunent will be at liberty 
TO appropriate that taijiilal to make gtxid the 
deficit so long as it lasts?— That is the case. 

(ifioO, Do you know whether any calculation 
has been made to show that by the time that is 
ejthttustcd the charge will cease, or will the 
charge come upon the revenue? — I <‘an form 
some estiniale of the time within which these 
I’unds will he exliausled; it varies in tlic case <»f 
the several funds. There are two funds connected 
with the JlcTigal Army, the licngal llilitary 
Fund, ^\hic]l ]>rovided pensions to the wddoAVs of 
utticers t»f the army, nml also some other ohjecis; 
and there is a second one, the fund of the Alili- 
tary Orjihaii »Soeiety, wliich had separate obliga- 
tions ; the capital ol‘ the llengal Military Fund 
consists at present, as appears on the accounts, of 
and taking tlio payments as at prCscnt 
and the rccci|)ts us at jircscnt, there is an annual 
<lt:fieiency of about 74,000/. which will exhaust 
the 1‘uiid in somewhat less than seven years. In 
the case of the Military Orphan Fund the capital 
amounts to 480,000 the laiyments to G2,420 /. ; 
the receipts to 30,1 80/., and the annual defi- 
ciency is about 12,240/. which will exhaust the 
fund in about 40 years ; hut 1 should jicrhaiis 
mention that in both these cases as well as in 
those of the other funds which 1 have not come 
to, it does not ildlow from tlic fact that the capital 
will he exhausted hedbre the annuities lapse that 
these several finids arc n<»t solvent, because they 
arc no longer credited with Interest on the (‘upital 
sum in the hands of the (Jovernment. If interest 
were allowed upon the capital it might he that 
the suhscriptions, together with ilie interest, would 
be amj»Iy sufficient to meet all future ohligu- 
fions. 

GG31. If tliat were d<ine, on tlie expendiliiro 
side of tin*, account there would he an addition to 
the public expenditure of the hilere&t? — Quite 
so ; the effect at present ko far is (hat the annual 
I'liargc for interest has been saved. 

G632. When yon say saved, you mean that the 
annual charge for interest has n<»t been made ; it 
is not saved? — No, it is not ultimately saved, it 
is merely on the accfiuni as stated. 

GG3.3. And the deficiency is made up by the 
•capitid? — Tlie deficiency is made u]» from tlie 
capital. • 

GG34. Could you fell us in g<‘neraJ ierine when, 

1 renting the thing as a whole, the (*apita1 will be 
exhausted l)y this jirocess, I ineaii that capital 
of two millions and odd, which you have niou- 
tioned? — 1 should estiinaie from 12 to 13 years. 

CG5o. At tlie end < f ‘the 12 or 13 years, will 
the charge on the fund have '^o altered under the 
new arrangements, that it will lie diminished so 
as to come within the subscriptions ? — It wouhl 
require a careful actuarial estimate to detenninc 
the probable position on the exlmustion of the 
capital. 

6636. But without going into a minute account 
(‘an you explain to us the principle upon which 
the arrangement proceeds : does it proceed with 
u view' to the subscriptions at fhc end of that 
period of 12 or 1.3 years, being sufficient to pay 
the charge on tlic fundi*— No, there >vill be an 


ultimate charge until the whole of the onmutUa 
are extinguished. 

6637. Without going into a minute estimate^ 
what do you suppose it would be, would it be a 
charge equal to tliat of the present year, or would 
it be a gradually diminishing charge?— No doubt 
it will be a griulually diuiinishing charge, the funds 
having been many years iii existence, and being 
dosed against new entrants, the maximum annual 
chai'ge has doubtless been reached. 

GG38, Then how long do you suppose it will last 
as a charge ujam the revenue over and above the 
rec(.*ij)ts?— 1 presume for the greater part of a 
century. The funds are^applicaWe to the support 
of‘ tlu' widows and children of officers who entered 
the army up to 1 839, I think. 

6039. Then they must live a long time if the 
<*harge will last as long as you say ? — The widow 
of an officer entoring the army at tlie age of 17, 
In 1839, and who should marry after 30 years’ 
Hervi(!e, may well be living In 1959. 

6060. It would come to an end then with the 
lives of jX'nsons now in the public 8(‘rvice? — With 
the lives of the widows luid orplians of persons 
now in tlic service. 

6661. Mr. J, 13. Smith.} Tho widows and 
orphans of soldiers killed ? — No, of officers of the 
army who may have entered tlic service iirevious 
to 1839. 

GGG2. Chairmn?t.~\ They arc entitled then to 
have the fund kept up, and to have the annuities 
paid to them, which the officers’ widows and 
chil(lr(?n previously received, and the officers who 
entered previously to 1859, are bound tocontinue 
to liny their sul»scriptions during the rest of their 
jiublic service? — That is so. 

GGC3. And tlieu after the subscriptions 
have (‘eased, and after this capital fund is 
exhausted, svo understand there will be a 
considerable surplus of charges that may be 
prolonged lor a good many years afterwards, and 
that will be a dead charge ? — That will bo a dead 
oil urge*. 

6GG4. Mi‘. J. 13. Smith.} Did I rightly under- 
stand you lo say, that the cruntal was invested in 
Govcrmmmt securities? — N^o; the capital was 
dcposilcnl witli th(> Goveruineiit, and interest was 
allowed upon it, until the time that the cnpital of 
the fund was taken over by the Government ; 
aftf^r that, there could be no object in nllowdng 
interest. 

GGG3. But In estimating tho loss, it would only 
lie just to calculate interest upon the capital whieli 
the Government have in hand? — Certainly, in 
order to arrive iit any conclusion as to whether 
it is a gain or a loss, 

GCGG. Chairman.} Wliat you are doing prac- 
tically by those arrangements, as I un(leirstand 
yon, is this; you are relieving the annual expen- 
diture of wdiat is a charge, namely the sum repre- 
senting the interest of two and a half millions of 
money, and you are putting that charge upon the 
future revenues for any period that may tasf; from 
15 years hence lo. the end of a century? — That 
is the efl^'ect (^’ the arrangement. 

6667. Then that would account .for 493,598/. 
under miseellanoous receipts; but do you thiuk 
that in any new arrangement under an Act pt* 
Parliament, this ought to go over to the army 
and be treated an army receipt and expen- 
diture ? — It would fierliaps be a Wter arrange- 
ment. 

6668. Will you go to the next itom.?-^, Old 
stores and materials 8,236 that is siumly mis- 

cmianeous 
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cellaneousiitorcw of tho Civil Department, proceedH 
of packing cases, waste paper, and that sort of 
misecllaneons receipt. 

6669. What is the next itemy— £.5,7 12/‘ sale 
of Durbar presents.” 

6670. AVjII you explain what is meant by that? 
-—All presents made to the Viceroy, and t«) the 
Governors in India, arc appropriated to the 
public Account, , Sales arc made from time to 
time, and this iJum represents tho amounts re- 
ceived on this account in 1869-70. 

6671. This is the gross receipt ? — That is the 
;ro8s receipt. 

6672. Would the expenditure appear under tlio 
lead of expenditure, or under the sub-head of 
' repayments, allowance, refunds and drawbacks,” 
01,000/ — Thc|>ayments in purchase of presents 
/ill appear under the head oi Administration on 
he otlior side of the account. 

6673. What is the next item? — Fees, fines, 
and forfeitures, 12,928 /. ; that includes nuirriage 
fees under local Acts, and burial fees, emigration 
fees, under Act No. 13, of 1864, of the (iovern- 
ment of India, and fees for stamjnng weights. 

6674. These ai*e all gross receipts without 
deduction for the establishments? — Yes, they 

all gross receipts. 'I here arc certain smaller 
fees, fe<5S for uncovenantod civil service exami- 
nations in Madras, and fees for passports. 1'hose 
are all included in the 12,900/. 

6675. What is the next item ? — The next is a 
casual one, Surplus llcvenue of the Straits Settle- 
ment, for period prior Ajiril 1867, 4,522/. 
The administration of the Straits Settlement was 
transferred to the Colonial Office, from the 1st 
April 1867, and this represents the amount found 
to be due to the Government of India in sotllo- 
inent of account. 

6676. What is the next it(?ni ? — The Polb'e 
Superannuation Fund, 451,211 /. 

0677. What docs that represent? — On tlic re- 
organisation of, tho police force in India, which 
Was first made in the Madras Frcsidency and 
afterwards extended (it has been cari’ied out 
iliroiighout the whole of India), arrangements 
were made ior giving 8U[K*raiinuation allowances 
to the constables from funds to be formed by a 
tax of half an uniia in the rupee of their pay. 
which is about 3 per cent. There was no definite, 
actuarial scheme ever ma<lc for regulating this 
matter, and it was found al’ler some years’ iix- 

! >erienee that cither from (*onstablcs leaving the 
bree before being entitled to supcranunalion, or 
from their being promoted to grades in which 
they would be entitled, under the tJ ^vernmont 
rules, to pensions without jmymcnt (it is the 
praciiee of the Government of India to ulhnv 
pensions to their servants for the most part in 
receipt of pay of more than 10 rupees a month), 
the daims on the fund would be small, and it was 
determined to discontinue the system. Ihc 
Government took over the e(»rj)us <>f these funds,, 
together with their obligations, and the future 
pay of tho constabulary, it was intended, shouhl 
t)6 roadjiiated in accordance with these conditions. 
The amount in the accounts represents the cajiital 
of (}iese funds at the time of their being taken 
ov^*. . . * . 

6678. Then this item wdll not reappear in the 
accounts ? — ^'fhat will not rcappeai*. 

6679. But on the other hand, the ox]ienditure 
will be increased by the cbai!||e for the super- 
iMinuation? — It was intended that the pay should 
be tea^ueted with regard to the condition that 
cmM would receive pensions. 

049 , 


6680. But there will be an item in the account 
for the superannuation although the sum for the 
BalarioH wnl be less in proportion ? — Yes. 

6681. Ml’. B. Smith.} 'fhe fJevernment has 
taken that 451,0^)0/, as income? — Yes. 

6682. Chainmnt.'l Do you know enough of 
the accounts to explain Ihis sum appearing thus, 
whilst there is a sojiaralo il.erii for pmice of 
287,000 /. in gross receipts; do you understand 
wdiat that item is so as to explain why they are 
not imd(‘r the same head ? — 1 can explain gene- 
rally, that that consists of the contriluition from 
municipal bodies for imlice in order that the ac- 
c<niiits may reju’csent the fall expenditure. 

6683. It reju’ceents the municipal contributions 
tliroughout India to the charges of police? — 
That is generally the case. 

6684. What is the next item of these mlw- 
cellaneoiia receipts ? — The balance of the Orissa 
Famine Fund, that is 29,115/. That is casual, 
being the amount found to be due to the Govern- 
ment on the settlement of the account,^ 

668.). Uopiiymcnt oi' sulvaiiecs of tlic j)rcvious 
ycttr /-“A\ s, it is of tlial elmnw'tcr. 

6686. Wluit is flu* next item? — There is a 
small ainomit recciv(!d for the expenses of the 
prcHminary survey of waste lauds, 1,689/. 

6t>87. Does that represent all the ojK*rations 
under tiie appropriation of waste land? - It is the 
Slim de]»osiied by persons intending to take up 
waste lands to defray the preliminary survey. 

6688. What is the next item? — lleeoveries on 
Hccouni of law charges, 2,191/.; that represents 
the r<*(overy of sums advanced for carrying on 
tho suits of persons alliuvcd to sue iff formn 

puftprris, 

6689. Air. ♦/. //, a 9////^//.J That 1,600/, foi* the 
filli p ey of laud was treutcfl as rcveuiio too, T sup- 
pose ? — Vos. 

66fM». Chufrutfiff.} What is tlic next item?— 
The next w’as tlie sale <*f tea plantations, and ten- 
ill the N(u*tJi West ]V>vi!ico.s, 10.837 /. 

6691. Is that a casual rcetdpl ? — That is casual 
for the year, and will not reappear. 

(i692. Sir Stafford NortUroh*.} Arc tlirn’c many 
of those transactions of sale i — There have? been 
two or three sales. is the sale of a tea garden 
named Kowlagheer, in Dchra Dliooii, in the 
North W’ extern Provin(n‘S, anti I mn aware that 
there ha^c he(*ii (ok? or two sales t»f exj»erlm<*.ntai 
tea gardens in tlic Kimmon Vidley, but that is 
not related to the ai;counts <»f this year. 

6693. (7ia/rmaf/.j Those have hcgi earged on 
by the (lovernmcnt to o]>en up the cultivation of 
the country? — (Juitc so, not with a view to ]>rofit 
or revenue. 

6694. Air. J. y>\ SanY/t.} hi slioi l, tliey were 
cx]>orimcntuI ? -- Vc.s, experimental. 

6695. Chainnatt,} What comes next? — The 
next item is reccipta iVoin experimental cotton 
factories, 7,157 /. ; that is purely exiierimental. 

6696. Is that fi'om the sale of the raclorie.-. ? 
— N<»; the sale of the produce or rcccijits in eon- 
neclion with the management oftlunu. 

6697. Is that net receipt ? — It is the gross 
receipt. It occurs in the Piinjaul) and in the 
Central Pro v i n ce.s. 

6698. Where does tho cxpcmliture appear ? — 
The account has been rearranged, and the ex- 
penditure will ajipcar in future under an account 
of ‘‘ Minor Denartrnenta.” 

6699. On the other side of the account ? — 
Y^cs. 

6700. There is still a sum of about 145,000/. 
to account far, to make up the whole item of 

n K 2 ' miscellancouH ” ? 
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MINUTB8 OF ETIDBKCE TAKEN BEFORE TBE 


Mr* *^ini8ccllaiieoufl ?-~Thcrc is about 145»000^.; 

Harrison. Jjj regard io that, the accounts are not received 
““J from India in sufficient detail, lo enable me to 
give to-day full information, but I find that it in- 
^ * eludes such items as these : stoppages from tJie 
pay of Government servants in hospital, the sale 
of t’incliona plants in Madras, pubficrij)tions to 
district gazettes published in the Madras Presi- 
dency, receipts from staging bungalows, or rest- 
houses, sale of elephants attached to the Survey 
Department ; and 1 have also reason to believe 
that It includes the balance of a fund for the 
service of civil court processes in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

6701. IVlay we infer from this that the Go- 
vernment of India has adopted the course that is 
pursued hy the Goveminont here of paying all 
the receipts in connection with services into the 
Treasury, and accounting for them as receipts, 
so as not to deduct them from the expenditure? 
— That is tlip case. 

(1702. And that all those small items that 
cannot be put under any particular hc.a<l, go into 
this general item of miscollaneious recoijits? — 
That is I he case. 

6703, Can you further ex])lain, with reference 
to thcHC special services, where you have told us 
there is a receipt on the one side and an expen- 
diture on the otlier, such as the military funds 
aixl other funds, whether a balance-sheet Is made 
out annually, showing the operation in each jiar- 
ticiilar case, and the result <jf the operations 
apart Irom the ordinary accounts of the Ex- 
chequer ; that is to say, whether to manifest the 
character of these operations to the (lovernnient 
such a halance-shcet is made out?- \ot for pub- 
lication. 

b7(M. But l‘or tlie (Jovornincnt ? — A peruKlical 
statement ol* the obligations of the Government 
is made out. 

(iTOo. To go to particular-*, tlien, under the 
Act t>r tlie (iovernincut assumed tlic ad- 

TniulsjratI(Hi of the vuj'ious mililarv funds; those* 
were separate militarv funds fur each presideiiey, 
and eveti more than one fund in each ]»recideiiey ? 
— That is tlie case. 

67(K». Botore tliose funds w’crc so .assumed, the 
trustees of those fuinls made out regular annual 
balance-sheets, did they not, showing the work- 
ing oi’ them ?-■ Yes. 

()707. Has the (Tovcrninont contiiumd those 
balniice-sheels in respect (»f each of those funds, 
show'ing tlic continued working of them under 
tlie Act, and the probable conse([Ucnces ? — Com- 
jdele accounts are maintained wdiich would show 
tlic working of the funds. 

670^. But I am asking you whether the (xo- 
vernment sy stein has continued balance sheet .«* of 
these special operations, so that they manifest 
themselves from year lo year; what Is the re- 
sult ? — 1 can hardly speak to that point. 

6700. You do not know' that they do? — No, 

6710. Then with the 145,000/., wdiicli you 
have exjdained, that would make up the whole 
sum of 1 , 450 , 000 /. in round numbers? — Yes; 
which appears in tlie account for this particular 
year. 

6711. Mr. jhawcetL'] You are the Controller of 
the Revenue Department of the Government of 
India, are you not, at Calcutta ; tliat is the 
especial department to wdiicli you bedong? — Not 
lor tbe management of the administration of the 
revenue. 

6712. To control it ? — So far as the accounts of 
the revenue go. 


6713. In fact you are summoned here as the 
representative of the Control Department, are you 
not ?— To give such information to the Committee 
as is at my command. 

6714. You arc called as an official witness; I 
do not wish to put any questions to you which 
ought more appro])riately to be put to another 
witness, and it w'ould be unfair to you for me to 
do so ; but as you are summoned by tlie Govern- 
ment distinctly as an official witness, I want 
accurately to ascertain what particular official 
department you represent; you represent the 
C'onti’ol Department, do you not ?— I do. 

6715. You can give me some idea as to what 
the Control Department does; what is the de- 
partment for? — For the audit in detail of 
all tbe civil expenditure, and for the record of all 
civil revenues. 

6716. Then this department would consider 
it jicculiarly and particularly their duty if in 
this audit they discovered some item put down 
as income which ought to bo put down as capital, 
to ]>rotest, w'ould they not? — Not to pro- 
test. 

6717. But to point it out? — point it 
out. 

671 H. It w'ould be peculiarly the province of 
the de]>artinent to ])()int it out? — 1 think so. 

6711). CV/r/inm/i.] Does the Audit Department 
in India consider that its primary duty is to see 
that there Is the authority of the Government of 
India, or of the district government, if necessary, 
for the particular item that it is called upon to 
audit? — That is its S]>ecitil duty. 

6720. And if it finds, in reu^rence to the item 
that is presouted to it, that there is an authority 
from the Government for discharging that item, 
and (‘arrying it to a particular account, then 
is its duly at an end or not? — It is quite 
.‘-ati.sfied, 

6721. Its real function is to see that every item 
of expenditure that is brought under its notice 
is In aeeordanec with the authority cither general 
or s]jocial given for that item by the Government 
of India, or llio government of the district? — 
That is the case. 

6722. Mi\ /f/wrffft'j I understand that amongst 
the Miscellaneous lleceipta one of the largest 
sums, 451,000 /., is put down as Police Superan- 
nuation Fund? — Yes. 

6723. You say that that item arose from the 
Government undertaking a scheme of superan- 
nuation pensions, and never taking any trouble 
wdiatever to consult an actuary as to the charges 
wlii(di ought to be made to carry out that sehorne ? 
— No ; 1 cannot infer want of prudent care from 
an arrangemeni which has resulted in leaving a 
very large sum in the hands of the Government, 
and not in any loss. 

6724. But you cannot create money out of 
nothing, and therefore this large sum of 451,0(X)/. 
must have come from somewhere ; and what it 
amounts to is this, as far as I understand it, that 
owing to the carelessness of the Government in 
not consulting an actuary, too high a i*ate 
was charged for these annuities and pensiona, and 
the consequence is, that this 451,000/. has been 
virtually taken out of the pockets of jKiUce? — It 
w'as the condition of their engagement, their 
pay being fixed at a certain normal rate, 
that a certain fixed deduction should be made 
therefrom* # 

6725. But the Government never intended to 
make a jirofit out of the superannuation schenne, 
did they ?— I presume that it was intended that 

the 
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the Government ahould be secured against 
loss. 

6726. But net to make a large profit ? — That 
was prolmbly not an object. 

6727. And they never have consulted an 
actuary as to the rates to he paid ; so you liave 
stated, have you not ? — 1 believe they did 
not. 

6728. 1 understand you now that the (xovern- 
ment is going to increase the pay of the nolice, 
and to put them on a new footing ? — Rather to 
decrease the pay, with reference to the pr<»- 
Bpective advantage of the pension held out to 
them. 

6729. But in order to give them some com- 
pensation for that, they are going to raise their 
weekly p^ ? — Ratlmr to diminish the pay. 

6730. Then do you not think, after your de- 
scription, that this 450,000 /. being an accidental 
receipt, which never can recur according to any 
principles which regulate any private concern, it 
ought to be put down as capital, and not as 
income ? — The general principle upon which the 
finance accounts rest is, I think, 1 hat they contain 
a record of everything tliai is received as reveniic, 
and everything which is paid as cxpcmlitiirc. 
These receipts represent casli that was aclnally 
received, or what was equivalent to a cash reccif»t, 
being a deduction from c\i)Cii(litin‘o made at the 
time of payment. 

6731. Of course it is quite right that it slumld 
bo put down as a recci])t, ami no one tloubts 
that; hut is it a receipt tlmt can be fairly used as 
income? — There is no distinction in regard to 
receipts that may lie considered as income and 
distinct from cajntal. There is no sneli idea as 
tliat of capital accounts in the revenue and fiinince 
accounts of the (rovernment. 

6732. I presume, so, from your evidence; hut 
do you think that any accounts can be salisfVic- 
tory, or that you can place any (UqaMtdence upon 
them, if they have n(»l a eayiital account to wliich 
to appr(»prialc receipts? — A rc<a‘ipt of this clia- 
racter cannot fairly bo conijmrcd with ordinary 
expenditure. 

6733. Can a rcccijn at any time be compared 
with ordinary expenditure; will you explain your 
moaning more clearly, if you please? — I mean 
that it is not of a character that is availal)Ic. 

6734. Chairman,] You mean that the receipt 
iH not available from year to year for eiirrcnt 
expenditure? — That is my meaning. 

6735. Mr. Fawreit] But do T understand you 
rightly, that mulor no circumslances whatever 
can or would any receipt, from whatever source 
it is obtained, be devoted to capital ; lliat it 
would always be spent in income? — I consider 
that to be the case. 

6736. I believe that during tlic year for whicli 
these accounts refer to, a very considerable sum 

money was bon’owed ; you obtained an excep- 
tional receipt, which properly is not income ; 
would it not be fairer, instead of juitting down 
as income, to consider it as so mu<di cajutal, and 
by considering it as so much capital, for tliai 
reason to borrow less ; do not you think ih.at that 
would be a fairer way of keeping ‘the accounts ? — 
The result seems to me to be precisely the 
oame. 

6787, You have described yourself as Con- 
troller General to the (.Tovernment of India, and 
I suppose you understand 4hat expression to 
signity that you are not Controller (loncral in 
amy way of the Government of India, or of their 
finanoifd policy ? — Certainly not. 

0.59. 


6738. There is no Controller General in the 
sense of controlling or of protesting against their 
financial policy ?--^o. 

6739. You say, as a matter of fact, that none 
of these miscellaneous receipts, from whatever 
source .obtained, have ever been devoted to 
capital or to the ro*luction of debt ; they are 
always spent as they have, been this year, as 
income ? — I can hardly say H])ent as income ; 
they have been added to and included in the 
income of the year ; but. clearly, where it is merely 
a transfer from an ohligation of the (Tovermnent, 
there is no such addition to the revenue of the 
year as is available f«)r expenditure. This does 
not form a receipt in cash of the year ; it is a 
reduction from the obligations. In the case, for 
example, of this Police Superannuation Fund, a 
portion of it will be found as a reduction from 
the head of Treasury Xotes bearing Interc.sl,” 
which appears in the finance accounts, and is 
therefore ii discharge of debt ; it is a])[)lied, 1 may 
say, in that sense, to Ihe reduction of debt. 

6740. Is any accoimt kojit, so that iin annual 
viicord is piodiiccd of wliat amounts and what 
jiartinilar sums are devoted in this way to what 
you liave iloscribod as a virtual reiliiciion of 

? — Returns arc from time to time made of 
the amount of the obligations of the (lovcriimcnt, 
which, in efiect, are, I lliink, what you refer to. 

6741. But could I, for instance, discover, or 
could any Member of the (kimmittoe discover, 
from th(5 account. s ]>laced before Parliament, how 
much of thi.s 151,000/. has been devoted in the 
way you describe to the reduction of debt? — I 
think that can only be inferred from the result of 
the account, as showing a surpln.s of revenue on 
tin? expenditure or otherwise. 

6742. But how (smld yon discover it from 
that.? — Well, if half a mlllhm of tliis kind is 
added to revenue, and re^^ult is an exact 
equilibrium, I sluuild .say lliat ihei’e was a virtual 
defic'ieucy in \hv year's rovcniu^ to that extonl. 

674.3. You Would say that that was the proper 
tv, ay of describing the /luancial jiosition of India 
for ih.'U year? — On those data. 

6744. How much, for instance, has been devoted 
in the accounts which are before us in this way, 
so as to ]»naluco this equilibrium? — It is not 
ai'cnrate, T think, to .say that these sums liave 
been so placed in onli‘r to produce an equilibrium ; 
and, on the other hand, some large nmoiintH of a 
very similar cliaracter will bo found luxui the. 
other .-idc of the account in exju iTditure*. That 
is not a matter which, as T understood, the Com- 
mitlet! wislied to inquire into at the present time; 
but I may mention .shortly, that large amounts 
from the iiTecoverablc debts of tlie Ibnt Funds at 
Port (Winning, (hilcntta, Moulmein, and Basscin, 
were written-off tlie uccount.s of this year by 
lieing included in the account of exjn'iiditurc. 

074.5, As it is the feeling of the Committee 
that we sliould not now cuter into questions of 
expenditure, we will assume that certain amonuts 
have been ])ut down to expenditure which repre- 
sent exceptional expenditure. Theu for a moment 
directing your attention to revenue, can you state 
how much lias been devoted in the manner you 
indicate to produce an equilibrium, wdiieli you 
consider i.s of an exc(q)tioiuil kind of income, that 
ought properly to bo stated to vejireflent the 
deficiency in the income? — 1 should specify the 
following items : capital of police superannuation 
funds, 455,21 1 1 . ; payment made by the Mahara- 
jah Holkar in capitalisation of tribute, 107,168/. ; 
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aud accumulatcil receipts from the sale of waste 
4169614^ ; that amounts to 9745993/. 

6746. Then, according to the description that 
you Iiavc previously given, an equilibrium in the 
expenditure and revenue having been obtained 
by <lcvoting such items as these to revenue, you 
would say that the financial position of India was 
accurately described l>y saying tliat there was 
really a deficiency of 974,000/. and odd, unless 
there was exceptional expenditure? — Whicli on 
this occasion there is ; I cannot leave that out of 
sight. 

6747. Clidirmcui.’l What is the auiouut of ex- 
ceptional expenditure in the gross? — The amount 
of such cxce]>tional expenditure I tahe to be 
364,746 /. 

6748. Mr. FfuceetL'] Tlien, according to your 
figures, the net anioiini of this exceptional kind 
devoted to income is rather over 600,000 /. ? — 
£. 610,247, taking (he figures that I have given. 

6749. This refers lo the year 1869-70, does it 
not ? — Yes. 

6750. In tlmt year the financial minister stated 
that there was a surplus of 150,000 /., did he not? 
— £. 118,000 it was stated; but tlic character of 
it, I think, was fully laid before the public. 

6751. Tliereforc you would consider that a 
more correct description, coiisiderijig this appro- 
priation of exceptional receijits ol* the fiiianciiil 
position of India, was to say that iluring the year 
1869-70 there was not a surplus of 118,000/., 
but a deficiency of rather more than 500,000 /,? 
— It would require a careful review for me 
entirely to assent to that, but 1 think that is (he 
case. 

6752. And I supposes (hat the financial f^osition 
of India, in many other years besides 1869-70, 
in consequence 01 the aj>pro])riatioii of exceptional 
receipt H, w'ould have to be coiTcctcd in thcMnamier 
just indicated, would it not? — I am not prepared 
to say. 

6753. But from your knowledge of the finances 
of India, 1 sup]H)sc it has not hap])cucd that this 
is the only year wdicn large exceptional receipts, 
such ns those llm( yo6 have described, have been 
devoted to income? — 1 am Jut prepared to say 
wdiat has been the general effect of sindi trans- 
actions; there have been transactions of a similar 
character. 

6754. Tn many pro\ious years? — I hardly 

think that can possibly be the case, for these re- 
ceipts from their nature are not capable of recur- 
rence. , , 

6755. With regard to what is j»ut down as the 
reccij»t under the military funds, 244,000/. ; 1 
mulersland from your description llial ihni receipt 
really represents an operation which has been 
described as discounting the future, that the 
Government is not infolding at the present time 
for increased cliarges which they w ill have to 
meet ! — That is the effect. 

6756. Therefore j)roj»erly, according to prin- 
ciples of sound finance, they ought to be at the 

F present time siicnding more on those military 
uuds tJian they actually are, ought they not ; in 
fact they spending their capital, are they not ? — 
Yes; I think that is true. 

6757. They are spending this cajiital at the 
rate of something over 100,000 /. a year, arc they 
not ? — The amount is tliis sum of 244,000 /. 

6758. So that really the sum of 244,000/. 
represents not any actual revenue, but simply 
indicates, as it were, and is a measute of, the 
prodigality of the Government in spending their 


capital ; is not that the case I cannot accept 
that view of it. 

5759. I will put the question in another way; 
this 244,000 /. represents an appropriation of 
(japital ; the income arising from that capital re- 
presents a certain charge which the Govemmeut 
lias to bear; ihoreforc, when they have exhausted 
their capital, they will have to provide for this 
chargf! out of the Ordinary revenue of tlie country^ 
will they not ? — That is the ease. 

6760. Mr. J. JJ, iStnith.’] Supposing that it be 
as Mr. Fawcett states, is it any part of your diitgr 
as (!)ontroller, to point out these things to the 
Govorimient ; do you consider it merely yoitr 
duty to obey orders of the Govermnont, or to 
point out from time to time when you think sums 
are improperly ap})ropriated ? — It is no part of 
my duty to protest or remonstrate on the action 
of the Govormncnl. 

6761. But merely to carry out their orders?— 
Merely to (*arry out their orders. 

6762. Mr. Fawceit'] T simply wanted your 
opinion as the opinion o(’ a great authority on 
the point ; you cannot say that this Spending of 
capital is ja-oper; you simply, by such system^ 
relieve the present generation at the expense of 
future generations, do you not? — I cannot answer 
that. 

6763. But w'o arc distinctly to understand that 
the Government is spending the capital from 
which certain cliaigcs are to be provided, and 
when the capital is cxluiusted, they will have to 
provide for the charges out of ordinary income? 
— That is the case ; but it must not be left out of 
sight that they will in effect have had the use of 
tills capital Avilhout charge for interest during 
the time (hat it is in the process of oxhaus- 

6764. But still that does not alter the fact, that 
Avhen the eajiitai is exhausted, Avhich in the case 
of the Bengal Military Fund you say Aviil be in 
seven years, the annual charge to be borne by 
the ordinary revenues of the country will be iu- 
croased? — Yes, it Avill. 

6765. Is there anything in these accounts to 
show, Ibr instance, Avith regard to an item Such 
as the 7,000 /. derived from the experimental 
cottoninaiiufuctoricH, at Avhat expense that income 
Avas obtained ? — 1 cun state generally the expense ; 
the expense is not (Inducted from receipt, but 
appears on the other side of the account. 

6766. ^\"ithout going into the item of the ex- 
pense, is it distinctly slated Avhat the expense is 
in a sc])ara1osuin, so that anyone looking through 
the account can balance one against the other ?— 

1 think the account as laid before PorUament is . 
in tor^ alistract a form to show that, but the par- 
ticulars and the information are readily avail* 
able. 

6767. But they arc uot available from the Papers 
laid before Parliament? — At page 38 of the# 
Ac(ioinit3, you will observe, under the head (rf 
‘‘Boinlmy and Scindc,” ‘‘Cotton Commissioner,. 
2,276 and under ‘‘ Central Provitices/ in tite 
previous page, “Cotton Commissioner, 2,600 /•** 
Those sums, 1 think, represent the corres{)onding 
expenditure, ' 

6768. Wlnm you say that the accounts are not 

given in sufficient detail, do you mean that the 
revenue is lumped in one sum, and the expehdi-*, 
ture is lumped in different sums, and therdbro , 
you cannot tell anything about the financial suc^ 
cess or failure of anv particular one 6f tbeiie ex* 
periments; that is tne defect in detail to , 

you allude, I presume ?~Pdr the purpose of 
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termining such succeee or faiiiire I think it would 
be neceoBAry to state a separate account 1 hardly 
think it would be practicable that Buch a result 
should be brought out in this statement. 

6769. Do not you think that it would l^e useful 
to |)ireparc these Imlance sheets, which you say 
arc not prepared, so that, f*>r instance, at once 
information should be readily obtained as to the 
financial loss or ffahi of any such experiments as 
these? — It woulu be uBefiil. 

6770. And you would recommend the kec]>ing 
of such balance sheets? — I think it might be 
done in regard to many branches. 

6771. There is a small receipt for Durbar pre- 
seuis as you stated ; is it customary to sell all 
that are received ?-— Some are employed to be 
given as return presents. 

6772. But it IS not usual for any to be kejit as 
private property ? — No. 

6773. Mr. Beaclu] The Committee must infer 
from your evidence that these miscellaneous 
receipts in future years arc likely to fall off? 
— Yes. 

6774. Mr. EaalwivkJ] With regard to these 
funds, you staled that the disbiirsements would 
go on for a century, and you spoke of the chil- 
dren ; but the female children cease to receive 
anything on maiTiage, do they not? — Yes. 

6775. And the male children at tl»e age of 21 ? 
—Yes. 

6777. Did not Sir Itichard Temple, in the 
Budget of 1869-70, especially siteak of these 
miscellaneous receipts as great “ windfalls,*’ with- 
out whicli the receipts on revemic would have 
been much reduced?— Yes. 

6777. He spoke of them distinctly as excep- 
tional things, and not likely to recur ? — They 
were noticed in those terms. 

6778. Chairmn7i*^ Wo will now go to the 
miscellaneous military receipts ; there is an item 
of Army, miscellaneous,’’ 1,082,605 L ; will you 
be gO(Kl enough to state what that item is com- 
posed of? — Ifie accounts showing that in detail 
arc not immediately available, and therefore lam 
obliged to speak from the estimate only ; the 
estimate of military receipts for the year 1869- 
70 was 729,702 /, 

6779. Will you explain what the heads of receipt 
are which make up this total ?- I’aking them 
from the estimates of the year there was expected 
to be received on the grant for regimental jiay 
11,240 Z. ; the purchase-money paid lor discharge, 
and unclaimea balam^es of dcsertcjs. On the 
Commissariat grant the following receipts were 
expected: 5 1,800 Z. from sale of Commissariat 
provisions and stores; 317,500/. from proceeds 
of sale of malt VKiuor. 

6780. Do you mean malt liepjor sold to the 
troops which had been bought by the Govern- 
ment ?-*-Bought in England by the Government 
and sold to the troops, and there was expected to 
be received from the sale of spirits, rum, and 
arrack, 96,000 L ^ 

6781. That being bought in the same way by 
the Government?— Bought by the Government, 
but for the most part in India. 

6782^ And re-sold to the troops? — Yes. 

6783. When you speak of the re*selling to the 
troo]^i do you mean that that is part of their 
ordinaryTatloning, or is it sold in canteens?— It 
is sold m canteens ; it is sold by the Commissariat 
Depiwtment to the regimental canteen. 

#$4; Tl^t is quite independent, then, of the 
ordjii^aigr. pay a allowance of the ti-oops? — 
(ignite so* Then from Commissariat cattle 
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. 5,400 Z. was expected to be received, aiyl from 
misceUaneoiis receipts in the Commissariat De- 
partment, 1 1,000 Z. 

6785. What is the next item?— Ihc Stud 
Establishments, .33,920 Z. ; the sales of i?tud 
cattle, *the sales of rcgini(?nlal cast horses, and 
amounts received from officers for chargors sup- 
plied. 

6786. Wo undorsluud tliut ihis Is the gross 
receipt, and tluit all the expe.adiiure ol’ such 
CHtablishment goes under ibe head of Charges 
for the Army on tlio other side of the account ? 
—Yes. 

6787. And the same with regard to the pre- 
vious item of the purcliase of liqucjis ? — Tlie same 
is true of every ])art of the military receipts. 

6788. ’fhen tlie next item Is what ?- Cloth- 
ing Establishments; there is a relurn lh(*re of 
40,090 Z. 

6789. What is tliat? — I cannot speak posi- 
tively to it, but I underslami it to be elotiiing 
sujiplied for the must part to other departments 
of the Government ; to the police, for instance, 
being clothing inaJc up by the clothing agencies 
of the Government. 

6790. A military clothing agency ? — Y^es; so 
that it is more a mailer of account than any real 
return. 

6791. But do some of these receipts come from 
local Funds, municipalities or others ? — That ivill 
probably be the case. It may also be on account 
of the })olicc, paid from the revenues being lor 
supplies from the Military to the Civil Depart- 
ment. 

6792. To adjust the accounts between the 
(.’ivil and Military Departments?— Quite so. 

6793. What is the next item? — Under the 
head of Barrack Establishments tliere is a return 
of 6,755/. It is for sale of barrack and hcspltal 
furniture and recoveries for damaged i’urniture. 
Under the head of Administration (»f Martial 
Law tliere is a receipt of 2,400/,, which consists 
of the receipts from regimental and garrison 
prison funds. 

6794. That is also a gross receipt? — That is a 
gross receipt. Under the lufad of Medical Es- 
tablishments there is a return of 22,900 /., that 
consists of the stoppages for men in hosjiital, but 
includes also the sale of medical stores ; ami this 
again ivill be in great measure for medical stores 
supplied to the Civil dispensaries ; sonic on pay- 
ment and some not. Some of them will be paid 
from charitable disjieiisary funds, and^omo Will bo 
merely an adjustment of account between the t- ivil 
and the .Military Departments. Umler the head 
of ‘‘Ordnance Estahlislnneiits” tliere is a return 
of 108,970/. 

6795. What is that from? — Sale of ordimnee 
stores and camji eijuipage and miscellaneous 
receipts of that branch. Under the liead oi’ 
“ Education’’ there is a small receipt of 437 /. 
It appears to be receipts of (lamag<id library 
books of regimental libraries, and receipts of 
that character. Under the lieail of “ Sea Trans- 
]K)rt Charges” there is 3,580/. fable money, 
wdiieh officers have to pay. 

6796. That is, they repay to the Government 
the oxjicnec of their table when they are being 
conveyed? — That is the explanation of it. 

6797. What is the next Item?— -It is described 
as “Miscellaneous,” and it is 17,415/., which 
consists of such miscellaneous receipts as amounts 
forfeited by contractors, and it also includes, 
though it is not an important item, the gain 
by exchamge transactions with London; that 
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occurs only in this wju^: the soldiers’ pay is 
uniformly coin crtecl in India at the exchange of 
2 a. <)J^//thc rupee; this rate of exchange is 
ordinarily to the advantage of the soldier. In 
tin? ease, of his family remittancps to Englandj 
and remittances siivings hank halances, he 
gels the advantage (d'that rate involving a loss to 
the (fovernment, \vlii(?h aj)pears on tlie other side 
of I lie aceonut ; hut in certain eases the gafin is 
on the side of the (lovcrninent, as in the case of 
the transfer of a regiment to India; the atnoiiiit 
of the regimental savings hank balance is placed 
to tlie Boldicj's’ credit at that exchange of 1 
rii]>ce for every 2 Or^ //., being thenito the disadvan- 
tage of the soldier ; and this small gain, for it is 
not at all ini])ortant, conics into this head of 
account. 

6798. Mr. How ituich is that item? 

— I think the milltarv estimates will stale that 
{fhr HV//n'.vA' fttruit fo tin in). It is 100/.* only for 
tlic Ilengal Amy, and Mjidras, and llombay, will 
jn’ohahly anmiint to about as much; fd)out 200/. 
in all. 

1)790. Cli(unnan.\ An* those ail the several 
heads ol’ receipt with whicli yon arc accjuaintcd 
under this item ? — I'liat is all. 

f)Hl)(). Yon cannot tell ns exactly how it was 
increased from tlie estimate of 729,000/. to the 
actual receipt of more than a million ? — No in- 
formation has been received in this country; and 
lam unable to speak to that at present. 

t)801. Do y(»ii know wlicthcr it is tlie jiractice 
of the Government to have balance sheets made 
out of any of these tninsactious, sueh for example 
as I he can teen transaclioiis, wliich show whotlior 
they make a profit or loss on the whole business? 
— 1 think that full inlbrniuiion is available. 

0802. Jbit is it the jiraetice to have an nimual 
baljinee sli(*et made, to exliibif at a glance to the 
Governmcnl what is the result of their opera- 
tioms? — IS‘o, 1 think not; not in that form. 

0803. 'J'leat aiiplios to all these operatitms, de- 
taclied from the general business ol* the Govern- 
incnt, such as suj^plying the canteens witli beer 
or with spirits?— I think tliat the results of these 
operations arc fully known. 

0804. ]3ut still there is no syfetem of extracting 
fnun these accounts tlie wliole operation, so as 
to show exactly wliat is the general eft’eet? — 
Then* ar<^ no regular stated accounts. 

O8O0. J)o these items a[i])ear regularly in the 
militury receipts from year to year, so as to be a 
systeni of nrilitary receipt, or do you consider 
any of thesi' casual? — J\o, I think that the whole 
may be cousidcreil as of an ordinary and recurring 
character. 

0800. Mr. JJonr/ir.] Ordinary in amount, do 
you mean, or in character ?— Ordinary in cha- 
racter. 

0807. And the amounts would be on an 
average about what they were last year, 1 pre- 
sume? — Yes, I think they will average about 
the amount in the .Eatiinatcs for 1809-70. 

0808. There is one item jmt down commiB- 
sariat aalcs,” 50,000 /. odd ? — 

6809. la that usual, or was it more last year 
than most years? — The amount taken in the sum 
which I have stated as the proceeds of sale for 
the Deiigal Army is 30,000/. Tlie actual amount 
in tlie previous year wdiich is available, was 
39,583 not very widely diftcrent. 

6810. That reiircscnts, 1 suppose, things that 
liavc been Ixmght in excess of the Avants of the 
army, and sold afterwards? — No, I think that for 
the most part, it xvill be of the same character that I 


wm explaining in regard to some other items, an 
adjustment of account botwoca the diffeieiit de- 
partments of the Government being for stores 
supplied by the Commissariat possibly in some 
cases to ships of Her Majesty’s Navy, and in 
other cases to different branches of the Civil De- 
dcjiartment of the Government, 

6811. And would those moneys that have boon 
received back or expended, be shown on the 
other side of the account? — ^That would be bo, 

6812. Mr. Jrn/ncf'H.] You say that the items 
Avhich you have described, wdiich amount to 
700,000/., may be described as ordinary military 
receipts, do yon not ? — 1 meant to say that there 
ajipcars to me to be nothing extraordinary in the 
recoij)tH of this year, that receipts of the same 
cliaracter may be exjiocted to occur from year to 
year. 

6813. Of the same character, and of about the 
amount ? — Yes. 

6814. 1'hat refers to the items w'hich you have 
gone through, ainoiinting to 700,000/., does it 
not ? — That is so. 

6815. Jlut then the actual military receipts this 
year, according to that descrijition, amount, not to 
*700,000/., but to 1,060,000/., Avhich represents 
somctliing very extraordinary, does it not? — The 
estimate is based iijion the expectation of the 
ordinary receipt, and 1 tlicreforo consider that 
the amount estimated may be considered to repre- 
sent what, under ordinary circumstanoee, would 
occur. 

6816. From the figures before us it appears 
that in 1869-70, when the revenue only just 
balanced the expenditure, there was aU exceptional 
military receijit of nearly 300,000/. ? — The receipt 
exceeded the estimate by about that. 

6817. You cannot give us any infonnation as 
to how that arose ?— The information is not im- 
mediately available. 

6818. Can yon give us any general idea?— No. 

6819. When will the information be available? 
— It could readily bo obtained on reference to 
India. 

6820. With regard to some of these receipts, 
for instance, the receipts from stud establishments, 
you course, in the Control Department, must 
know at what expense tliat receipt has been 
obtained ? — If you ajipenl to me personally, I <lo 
not, for the administration of the Control Depart- 
ment for the military is distinct. 

6821. But still there is some department of the 
Control Department which knows exactly at 
what expense that revenue has been obtained ? — 
('crtaiiily. 

6822. Suppose they thought that the revenue 
was too small, or too small in proportion to the 
expenditure, would tliey think it tlieir duty to 
protest? — It is not a department of revenue in 
any sense Avhatcver. 

6823. But wdio would be able to exercise that 
control?— It is under the administration of the 
Commissaviai: Dciiartment ; the Commissary 
(rcneral. 

6824. But then, as a matter of fact, 1 am to 
undorsland that the Commissary General is under 
no control? — 1 do not understand that he is 
relieved from all superior control. 

6825. But, for instance^ supposing^ that a re- 
venue of 30,000/, had been obtained m the Stud 
Department by an expenditure of 35,000/., and 
tliat, if the thing had been properly managed, the 
revenue, instead of being 30,000/. would have 
been 50,000/., whose duty would it be to point 
that fact out to die Commissary General; would 
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it not be the duty oi* the Control Dci)nrtraent? — 
Xhe Commifisary General has the information at 
his command* 

^ 6826. But supposing the Commissary Generp.1 
4id not (as the Comnussary Generals Bometimea 
do not) manage his afikirs perfectly, is there any 
one to control him? — He is responsible to the 
Government. 

6827. But there is no particular Control De- 
partment that controls an expenditure or a revenue 
like that?— No department independent of the 
Ooverninent. 

6828. Chairman^ To whom docs the Commis- 
«ary General report; do you happen to know 
that ?^-To the Government. 

.6829. Is it direct to the Military Secretary of 
the Government ?— Direct to the Military Secre- 
tary of the Government. 

6830. Mr. FawaitJ] But I understand that the 
Control Deimrtment does not exercise any con- 
trol as its name implies that it does, over the 
expenditure and the revenue? — The Control 
Department exercises no control whatever inde- 
pendent of the Government. 

6831. But does it in operation with the opera- 
tion with the Government ; the Governor General 
in himself in Council cannot be expected to go 
into all these details; whose duty is it to examine 
closely into the details of revenue and expendi- 
ture, and see that the revenue is as large as 
it ought to be, and that the expenditure is not 
greater than it ought to be ?— The administrative 


head of this particular department is, as I have 
stated, the Commissary General. 

6832. But I understand that the department 
is distinctly under his management; he spends 
the money, and he directs it ? — He is responsible 
to the Government for his management in every 
particular. 

6833. Mr. Crawford.'l I think you misundeiv 
stood a question which 1 put to you the other 
day, when I asked you wlicthcr the Bank of 
Bengal received any ]»ayments from the Govern- 
ment in respect of the services which it rendered 
to the Government as its bank ; you said that it 
received none at the i)rc8Pnt time ? — My answer 
was wot (juitc correct. There is no payment 
made at the present time in regard to tlic eervices 
performed at the newer branches of the Bank of 
Bengal ; Imt the sum of 43,000 rupees is paid to 
the bank for the management of the business of 
the general treasury in Calcutta. 

6834. 'i he Bank of Bengal accords llicn to the 
Government at its brunches, llie same banking 
advantages which the bunk itself docs to the 
Government at Calcutta? — ^That is so. 

6835. So that when money has to bo trans- 
ferred from one branch to another brancih, tlm 
Bank of Bengal is not instruincntal in rendering 
the Government services in that matter? — Such 
traiislcr may be made tbroiigh the agency of the 
bank, but the bank does not undertake to place the 
funds wherever required ; that is no ])art of the 
duty for which the payment referred to is nuade. 


Lieutenant Colonel Geouge CiUiSNEy, ii,k., called in; and Examined. 


6836. ChfiirmanJ] Wif AT has been your occu- 
pation in India?— 1 have been Accountant Ge- 
neral, and in charge of the accounts of the Public 
Works Department from 1861 to 1870, 

6837. You will observe that in the accounts 
laid before Parliament for 1869-70, there is an 
item appearing of** Public Works, Miscellaneous,” 
957;714 will you bo good enough to inibrm 
the Committee of what that item is composed ? — 
It is composed of three main items; first, Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts, 173,478 L ; next, water rent 
from Irrigation Works, 530,656 /. ; and thirdly, 
Railways, gain by exchange, 253,580 I ; Grand 

Total 957,714 /. 

6838. Can you explain more in dctinl what tlic 
miscellaneous receipts are ?— The inisccllancoiis 
receipts are divided into four classes ; first, ** Tolls, 
Fees, Pities, and Refunds.” 

6839. How much is that item ? — I am unable 
to give the total of that ; the return from one 
province is wanting, so that I am unable to give 
the total for the whole of India ; but with the 
exception of that province, the return is here. 

684.0. Will you give us that and the name of 
the excepted province ? — The excepted jjrovince 
is Madras ; the information is readily obtainable, 
but I have not got it here. That item would be 
about 60,000 /. altogether. 

6841. Will those be tolls and fees received by 
the ^Government for the use of certain works, 
ferries, roads, or what? — I should explain that by 
far the greater part belongs to the head Re- 
funds,” and is principally a matter of account, 
beinj^ a credit on account of charges raised 
against local funds. Whore a service has been 


performed by the Oovornmont of India on behalf 
of a local fund, n cliarge has been raised against 
the local fund and the credit given to the Im- 
jierial funds. The tolls and the fees arc a very 
small part of the whole. • 

6842. WHiat is the next item? — The next is 

Rents of‘ Lands and Buildings the amount 

is about 50, 000 1, Those are buihlings including 
military (juarters occiqucd by oflicers or by 
civilians; Government quarters rented by them, 
and any lands held by the Government, uud 
let for rental. 

6843. You mean in tlic occupation of the 
W^orks Department, who re-let or otherwise Tuake 
a profit of them? — Yes; but the iiufin it.ehi is 
rents from officers occupying Government 
quarters. 

6844. Is that rent derived from officers of the 
Government generally, or from officers of tlio 
Works Department? — From officers of the 
Government generally ; mainly from officers of 
the army. 

6845. '^riieu do wc rightly understand that for 
this purpose all the buildings which arc in the 
nature of residences or otherwise are ]nii in 
charge of the Works Department, and that in 
some cases tliey charge rent for the uhc of 
them? — In almost all cases rent is cliargf?d, and 
it is recovered and brought to credit by the 
Works Department. 

6846. What is the next item ? — 1’he next item 
is ** Sales oflVoducc;” principally the sale of 
grass on the Government embankments ; occa- 
sionally crops of grass are sold elsewhere ; the 
total amount is between 5,000 /. and 6,000 1 The 
fourtli item is, ** Sales of Buildings and Plant;” 
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that will be a])oiit 25,000/. That makes the 
whole amount in round numbers. 

6847, Is that last item one of ordinary regular 
occuiToncc, or exceptional for the year? — It 
occurs everv your; in this j)articular year it was 
exceptionally large ; there were Bonie sales of 
biiilditigs in Bombay to tlie amount of 20,775/., 
which, I believe, speaking from memory, arose 
from a transfer to tlic Bombay Port Trust Fund 
of certain public buildings. 

6848. Mr. tVauj/’m/.] To the Bombay Munici- 
pal Trust ? — 'I’o the Boinlniy Pori Trust, a new 
trust created under a special Act of the Legisla- 
tive Council ; that was an excejitionally large 
sale. 

6840. Chairman.^ Now, proceeding to the 
next item of winter nuils and irrigation, is that 
530,000 L considered to be the regular rental for 
the year? — The rental is gradually expanding, 
Imt in Ihe year 1860 70 the rent in the North 
IVcst J^rovinees of the canals there was ex- 
cr])tionalIy large, owing to the drought in the 
previous seasem. 

6850. Do you know what the increase was in 
that year over the previous year? — In the pre- 
vious year the rents for the North West Pro- 
vince's were 250,230 /. ; in this year, 1869-70, 
they were 324,108/., showing an increase of about 
64,000/. 

6851. Are these the gross reeeipts without 
any deduction whatever lor expenditure for the 
canal irrigation works? — Without any deduc- 
tion. 

6852. M^mild that expenditure npjiear on the 

other si<le of the account? — It appears on the 
other side of the account ; 1 may sOite that the 
total amount of this 530, (KK)/. is made up thus: 
irrigation revenue in Bombay, 2,138/.; in Hon- 
gul, 5,487 ; in the North Western Provinces, 

324,108 I, ; and in the Punjab, 198,533 /. 

6853. Will you tell us what the chief heads 
#f reccij)t are that will make that income in the 
North Western/ Provinces so nnieh larger than 
from Bombay and otlier Presidcnci(!8 ? — 1 should 
explain that originally tlie (lovernment derived 
no dire(*l revenue from irrigation works. M'^hcn 
first the British Jissumed the government of the 
country they found that it w^as tlic custom of the 
native rulers to niainlain the irrigation works, 
such as existed, in repair at their own cost, 
either by forced labour or by jiaid labour, re- 
couping themselves throiigli the as.sessrnent. on 
the land. Tln.s w^as the plan adopted by the 
Brilisli Government in Soutliern India where 
irrigation w'orks w’cre first established, and has 
been maintained up to the present time. The 
first beginning of a direct revenue from irri- 
gation works in the form of a waler rate was 
on the occasion of the construction of some 
canals in the North ^^’est Provinces, where 
the assessments being for a long term of years it 
was impossible to ontain an increased revenue 
indirectly from them, and a wat(‘r rate was conse- 
(lucntly ostabUsln^d there. Tliat praetj<!e was 
lol lowed in the Punjaub ; it has now also been 
follow'ed in Bengal with respect to the new irri- 
gation works there, and has been commenced in 
Bombay with the new irrigation works lately set 
on foot in that province. 

6854. Tlien as to the smaller sum which you 
first raentionod, where was that derived from ? — 
The small sum in Bombay is derived from one or 
two works which have lately been constructed, In 


Bengal the revenue, also smalL is mainly derived 
from the Orissa irrigation work, which was 
purchased by the Government about tivo years 
ago. 

6855. You did not tell us what pa^ticijilar 
works there are in the North West Provinces?— 
The greater ])art of the revenue is derived from 
the Gauges Canal, and about one-third of the 
324,000 /. from anotlier canal from the Jumna. 
In the PiiTijaul) 198,000/. is derived equally from 
two great canals which each contribute one-half 
of that. The four provinces above named ore 
the only four which as yet give any direct ip*iga* 
tion revenue. 

6856. Is this charge now for irrigation made 
by an Act of the Legislative Council, or by the 
order of Government? — It is made under the 
authority of an Act of the Legislative Council. 

6857. Is the tariff fixed in tlie Act, or the 
order of the Government ? — I think a maximum 
iarift* is j)rc8cribed In the Act ; but I am not 
quite certain upon that point. 

6858. Is the receipt from sums psiid by those 
who voluntarily take the water, or is it a com- 
pulsory rate? — Jt is entirely voluntary. The 
rate amount is determined by the extent of the 
land irrigated every year. 

6859. 'fhe party takes as much as he likes?— 
Yes, if there l)e sufficient water available, and 
he i)ays according to the nature of the crop 
which is iiTigaiea; the rate varies from about 
2 5. 6 rl an acre to about 105. an acre, speaking 
roughly, according to the nature of the crop. 

6860. That, is on the estimated quantity of 
watci* that such a crop will require to bring it to 
maturity ? — Yes, 

6861. Do you know whether the wliole of the 
water l.liat is available from these canals when 
eoinj)lcled is now being consumed, or is there 
any surplus? — On the Ganges Canal, which is 
the largest irrigation work, the supply of water 
is, gencj'ally s|)eaking, not equal to the demand 
of the culti valors. 

6862. So that that canal may be said to bo in 
full working order, its powers fully taxed ?— 
Yes. 

6863. And what is the case witli regard to the 
other canals ? — AVith the exception, I think, of 
the great canal in the Punjaub, which is not quite 
completed, 1 believe the others are now in full 
working order, the water doing its full duty. 

6864. What is the cstimatod revenue from the 
Punjaub canal which is in full working order? — 
I think it is almost impossible to say that; the 
demand on the Ganges Canal seems tube steadiljy 
rising, not perhaps year by year, because it 
varies to a certain extent with the harvest, but 
the general tendency of the revenue is to im- 
provement, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the same lliing will not take place in the 
Punjaub. 

6865. However, the quantity of water which 
that canal will siijiffiy is not yet used ?■— It is not 
yet fully used, 1 believe. 

6866. With regard to the small work in Bom- 
bay, is that 'the beginning of some work^ or a 
eompleic one ? — That is a very small revenue 
which will become largety enhanced hereafter. 
I should mention that the Ganges Canal for some 
years did not pay its working expenses ; tlie de- 
velopment of irrigation is always a slow pro- 
cess. 

6867. Does the Government keep a balance 
sheet of the annual working of each of these 

eanaJs? 
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Oftnals ? — A capital and revenue account of every 
irrigation work is kept and rendered to the 
©ovorninent of India every year. It sliows the 
M^orking expenses, and a charge of 5 per cent, on 
the capital, and on the other side there is the 
balance of profit or loss, as tlic case may bo. 

6838. Are you able to state k) us what the net 
profit or loss of the princi])al works is? — The re- 
turn would require a day or two to prejjarc ; the 
information is readily available. I may state 
generally that the Ganges Canal now pays net 
about 7-i per cent, on the ca])ital, that is after 
charging all expenses for mainlonancc and esta- 
blishment. 

6869. Mr. Fawceit'] Does that inelude the 
amount that you ought k> allow, (‘onsideriug the 
number of years that it did not pay its expenses? 
—•No, the loss of the previous yc^ars has been 
charged off in the accounts of tliose years, 

6870. Chairman?^ Taking tlie actual cost with- 
out accumulation of interest from past ycjars, 
then it is 7 J per cent, upon that sum ? — Ves. 

6871. Witn regard to the other canals, how 
does the case stand ? — The two canals from the 
Jumna are, I believe (speaking at this moment 
from memory, and subject to corrccti(ai), paying 
about 17 or 18 per cent, on the caj>itjil. 

6872. Computed, 1 supp<*se, in the same way 
without charge for interest during construction ? 
— Yes; but 1 should mention that thn.se two 
canals paid about 5 })cr (’cnt. almost from the 
first commencement, so that in their (rase there 
was no accumulated loss to make up. The con- 
struction occupied only two or thrtn; years, and 
the canals have been in workijig order nearly 40, 
so that the sum lost during eonstnieti<m is i)ut a 
small item comparatively. 

6873. Have you any other canal whicli you 
have not mentioned?— The Orissa irrigation work 
has only just commonced to come into working 
order. 

6874. How long has it Imeii in construction? 
—I think it took five or six years to construct. 

6876. Mr. FuwcettJ] The G overnment did not 
construct that catml; they btaight it, did they 
not ? — Yes. 

6876. But it was complete when they bought 
it, was it not V— Partially only. 

6877. Chairman."] Are you able t<» giv(i us any 
estimate of iis present net return? — 'I'hc estimate 
for the current year for the irrigation w^orks in 
Bengal is 35,35b /. of gross rovciiucj, that is for 
1871-72. 

8878. At that former period it w’fis not yielding 
any return, was it? — It w'as yielding a trifling 
return. 

6879. Can you put in a short statement of 
the canals, showing their length, the capital, the 
expenditure, and tne number of acres upon which 
the amount is raised ? — Yes. 1 should explain 
that the Orissa Irrigation Works are not 
quite in the nature of canals, and one cannot, 
state their length in the same way as you can 
with regard to others ; it consists of a net-work 
of navigable canals combined witli other irrigation 
works. 

6880. Mr. Crawford.] In jrour return, would 
you distinguish the navigation tolls from the 
water rents? — Yes. 

6881. Chairman.] Then the third heading of 
thts receipt is the gain by exchange on the rail- 
way ?-T-zeai that, however, includes 8,080 /. on 


account of the traffic receipts of the Calcntta and 
South Kastern Railway. 

6882. Will you explain in what way you 
arrived at the (credit of 253,000 L from what you 
could gain by exchange ? — Tn former years the 
u;ain by cxcdiaiige iiHed to be ])ut against the loss, 
and the net result only shown in the estunates ; 
in the year 1869-70, the two sums, whi(rh leally 
have no conmiction with cnudi other, were separat- 
ed ill the accounts ; this gain represents the 
cliffcrence between the rate at whiidi the Govern- 
ment recifive the traffic receipts from the com- 
panies in India, and ]»ay them to tlie shareholders 
in England; thciy receive them at I 5 . lOf/, a 
rupee from the company, and they cr(*dit the 
Secretary of State at the rale of *2 s.. and conse- 
(juently there is a gain to the Government of 
India in their a(MH)iint8 with England of 2d. jicr 
riqiee. 

688,3. Thai is to say, the account s are adjusted 
at. 2.S*., and there is a difference (){ 2 d. to bo ac- 
counted for, which is accounted for in this manner 
to make the accounts balance ? — Yes, 

6884. Mr. Crawfonf.] The railway eompnny 
has charged 1 s. lOd.t — Yes. 

6885. ( hafrtnan.] It does not rei>rcsciit the 
actual operation of exchange, but nicrely the ad- 
justment of accemnts on that principle? — Ye.s; 
there is. liowevcr, a gain, Ix'caiise the r.ate of ex- 
change has not for some vears been so low as 
\s.\i)d. 

68s6. That would lu* a totally different thing 
if you cnl(u* into the ([ueslion of an actual remit- 
tance ? — Yes. 

6887. With regard to (he last item, the rce(*ipt8 
from this railway, is tliat a railway constructed 
by the (iovernmeiit or taken over by the Govern- 
ment ? — That is a railway pnndiascd by the 
Government, the railway that runs from 
Cahuitta to ]h)rt Canning, (ui the Mullah, for a 
length of 24 miles; tlic IhirliaiiK'ntary title of the 
railway is the Calcutta and the South Knshu n. 

6888. That is only the gross receipt -Those 
are the gross n'ceipts; the expendifnre is shown 
on the other side of the account, 

6889. Is the Govcrimumt still in posscssiem of 
that lim*?~lt is still in possession of* it ; it is 
being worked by th(' Kastern Ihmgal Com- 
pany, on behalf of the Government. 

6890. Do the (j overnment keep a balance- 
sheet now of that railway? — J^rccdsely of the 
same kind as that kept of the dllTiikuit railway 
(companies; a half-yearly revenue account and a 
cai>ital account aiV kejd. 

6891. lias the ea])ital actually been paid off? 
— The ca]»ital has liecii jaiid ti> the shareholders. 

6892. Mr. fV/re.] Is the Ganges Canal navi- 
gable ? — Y es. 

6893. Then is that the r(\ason that the water 
supply is likely to fail, as yon say ? — Enough 
water must always be kept in the canal to allow 
of boats going through, but tin* canal at the ter- 
inination where it joins the Ganges is very smalJ, 
so that the total loss on that .'leeoiint is v(.‘it incon- 
siderable. 

6894. Wlu'ro docs the water come from to this 
canal ? — It (*omes from the (iunges, from a darn at 
the head where the river issues from the nn)un- 
tains; it is there diverted into the canal, and 
joins the river again at Cawnpore, 

6895. And therefore the loss can only be tem- 
porary, I suppose? — Tlierc is a constant loss 
going on, so lar as that the channel has to be kept 
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Lieut. Col. open at the tail of the canal to admit of boats 
Chm^* passinp; down into the river. 

EtE. 6890^. I suppose the source at the other end is 
^ quite inexhauetiWe ? — Yes. 

13 June 6897. Ho that it is simnlya question of the 
time that boats take to go beta’cen one lock and 
another in which the scarcity could arise ? — The 
scarcity is not in the navigation; it is in the^ 
irrigation ; in times of drought the canal is not 
able to supply sufficiunt water for cultivators. 

6898. It cannot run quickly enough between 
the locks? — No; the channel is not sufficiently 
large to give off the quantity of water that 
could be sold if it were there. 

6899. Is the supjily uf water for irrigation 
checked ; arc there lock-gates, for iiistaucc ? — 
The irrigation is (conducted by means of small 
subsidiary channels taken off at intervals from 
the main canal ; tlirsc again are diverted into 
smaller channels, whicli open out into the fields 
by means of small gates. 

6900. How is (lie supply cliecked to the culti- 
vators ; mechanical ly ? — There is no mechanical 
cheek ; the cultivator applies to have his fields 
irrigated, and if the water is available the gate is 
opened, and tlic water is turned on to bis field. 

6901. And he takes as in neb as he wants ? — 
Yes. 

6902. Arc the gates ojieiied periodically?— 
No ; on application only. 

6903. Arc the banks of tbe canal high above 
the country, generally? — Generally. 

6904. And I suppose tlio expense of keeping 
them up is great, is it not? — 1 think not, com- 
pared with the magnitude of the works; the 
jianks are in very good preservation usually. 

6905. There i‘s no great pressure of water 
upon the bank? — No; the \vatcr is, generally 
epcaking, beknv the level of the country, 

6906. Then the bed of tbe canal Is not above 
the level of the country in any ease? — It may 
occasionally be so in passing llirougli low ground, 
but generally speaking not. 

6907. Is therh any pumping ?— No. 

6908. You spoke ot the capital that had been 
lost in former years and had not been accounted 
for ; w’lus that absorbed in tlic annual accounts of 
Indian revenue?— Y'es. . 

6909. Mr. Crawford.'] The question of profit 
or hiss is one of account only, 1 siijinose; that is 
to say, it simply jiasses through the books of 
the Govern^;ncnt and is not brought to credit in 
any w^ay?— No, the gross receipts arc eliowni in 
the general accounts and the gross cxjicnditurc. 

6910. Has the irrigation from tlic (ianges or 
in any other canal had any effect upon the public 
health of the district? — I'liat is a moot point; 
Bonio people say that it bus, and others eay 
Btrongly lliat it has not. 

6911. What is your owm opinion? — I should 
say that the Ganges had usually no pernicious 
influence, but unqueslionably some ol the older 
canals, mere conversions of old Maliometan 
works, have had a very bad effect indeed. 

6912. Causing fevers and malaria?— Yes, 

6913. Tliere is a set off in that respect, there- 
fonj, against the advantage derived from them? 
—Yes, 

6914. The canal does not discharge any water 
into the Ganges at Cawnporc, does it ?— There 

- is a small quantity running over the weir thcroj 
just enough to keep the channel open. 

6915. with regard to the gam on the ox- 


change for the railways, I think you mean thia r 
that the not profit received by the Government 
in India for the account of the railway oatnpaniea 
is accounted for by tbe Secretary of State here to 
the railway companies at the exchange of 1 10 (L7 

— That is * 80 . 

6916. That is, that 22 pence ore given hero to 
the railway companies for the rupee in India ?~ 
Yes. 

6917. llten there is a set off against that, is 
there not, in respect of the capital transferredi 
from this country for the construction n/t the 
railways to India ? — Yes. 

6918. In that case the Government in India 
gives the railway companies a rupee for every 
1 «. 10 d. paid in here ?— Quito so. 

6919. Docs the (Toverninent permit any irri- 
gation works to he conducted on private account? 
— In some jiarts of India there are very oxtensivo 
private irrigation works. 

6920. Take a public spirited landlord who 
wished to go beyond the boundary of his owa 
estate, and desired, with the consent of his neigh- 
bour, to do so ; \vould he be allowed to do that 
without obtaining the authority, as we should say 
here, of Parliament ? — I do not think that such 
a ease ha& ever arisen. I never heard of any 
man proposing to irrigate anybody elso’s land, 
though 1 have heard of men proposing to irrigate 
their owm. 

6021. Has not the great pecuniary advantage 
supposed to be derived from the investment of 
money in this way been a sufficient attraction to 
native landowmcrs? -I do not think that these 
works would be found to bo very remunerative if 
you consider the number of years during which 
they do not pay. 

6922. But with all the cxperieuco that has 
been gained by the Government, would it; not 
be possible for n private individual using his own 
intelligenee, and such engineering assistance aa 
he could obtain, to enter into a transaction of that 
kind with advantage ; would the Government 
interfere with him? — I do not suppose they 
would if such a case arose, but I do not think it 
likely to arise. 

6923. I su|)j)osc the Government wuuld get 
their return in tlic shape of increased assessment 
from the soil irrigated?— I do not think they 
would look for any increased assessment in that 
case if tliey had not made the works. 

6924. Mr. /h/ecf?//.] What is the wholeHmount 
of the capital account expended on the Gangea 
Canal, do you suppose? — I could furnish you 
with tlic last capital account, but I believe it is 
about 2,000,000 /. sterling. 

6925. How many years was it from the time 
that outlay was first incurred before the canal 
began to pay anything? — The canal first began 
to pay a sensible revenue in 1861, after the 
famine. 

6926. And when was the canal com{)leied?— 
It was not completed cvenrthen; it was opened 
in 1855, but the irrigation only began in 1858. 

6927. I thmk I understood you toeay rimt this 
Ganges Canal cannot be considered to be remu- 
nerative to the Government at the present time 
if you take into account the number of ' years 
that it made no return ? — It wonld not be remu- 
nerative if you look merely to the water rent; 
but if you consider the saving in land revenue in 
bad years which it hue effected^ unquestionably it 
has teen highly remunerative. 

6928« Yet 
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6S28. Yet simply as a question of receipts it 
vrottld not be remunerative ?— As a question 
merely of receipts it has not been remunerative, 
but on more than one occasion the Government 
has been saved from a very large rernksiou of 
land revenue by means of the irrigation of the 
Ganges Canal in bad years. 

6929. You have enumerated several Irrigation 
works which have been satisfactory, but there 
are a groat number of others which arc in a very 
unsatisfactory pecuniary conditmii, are there not, 
with regard to the return which they make to 
the Government?-— The works of Miidras have 
never in account yielded any direct rotiirii, hut 
they are the most remunerative works wliich 
exist in India, because they produce very great 
results with a very small expenditure. 

6930. But still that is not shown by fi^gures? 
— That il not shown by figures, excc]}t ia this way, 
that the land revenue of those proviiieos has in- 
creased cnonnously, and uiuiucstionably that 
increase has been mainly due to these irrigation 
works. 

6931. £. 8,000 is put down as the only railway 
receipts; I suppose you arc aware that at the 
present moment the Government is entirely out 
of pocket by the railway directly, are they not? 
—That is the only working railway which the 
Government possess at this inoment. 

6932. But under this item, siqiposing iliat the 
net receipts in any case exceed the Govern- 
ment guarantee, if the Government divide one 
half, it would appear iind(!r this item, would it 
not, of railway rcceijits?-— It would. 

6933. Then every raihvay in India, at the 
present moment, represent a net loss to the 
Uovernment, does it not ? — In 1809-70 it appears 
to do so, but in some years before, tNvo railways 
have paid more than the 5 per cent guaranlecd. 

6934. How do you nooount for their falling off? 
—I think it was a temporary lalling off, in great 
measure arising from the financial difriculticH in 
England which hiiil affected trade, and conse- 
quently the traffic of the railways very seriously 
in India. 

6985. But in 1808-69 w’crc there any receipts 
from railways? — 1 am not able to sny from 
memory whether there was or was not any net 
receipt 

6936. There is no receipt from them iu the 
estimate of revenue for the present year, is 
there ? — On the cxiieiuliture side of the accouut, 
is showiliNihe charge for giiarautec<l into res I,, and 
from that is deducted traffic receipts, wliich also 
inoludes any surplus divided by the (Joverinncut, 
so that it would not be shown whether it was 
there or not 

6937. But you do not know' from your own 
knowledge that there is? — My own impression is 
that throe railways arc expected to pay more 
than 6 per cent on their cajiital. 

6938. Still in the aggregate, considering that 
there is a Very large deficiency at the present 
moment, we cannot expect that this net sum of 
money will increase, can we? — Certainly, be- 
cause not one of these railways yet fully 
Opened, and the charge of 6 per cent, is on the 
whole capital, whereas the receipts come from 
only a portion of the line. 

6939. As to the receipt put down here at 
8,00Q/. from the Odcutta and Port Canning 
Mdlway, upon what capital docs that represent 
a retiim ?— I think about 400,000 /. 

6940. And I understand that that 8,000 /. is a 


gross receipt, and not a net receipt?— A gross re- 
ceipt 

6941. Then the net receipt will probably be 
less than notliing? — It has been worked at a loss 
hitherto; it Las not paid its working expenses 
hitherto. * 

6942. Can you tell me what the loss Is ? — Tho 
traffic is very small, but it has been a failure 
tlirougliout. 

694.3. Is the loss as much as 20,000 /. a year ? 
— No; 1 think it is 5,000 /. a year. 

6944. So that the (lovcrnmcnt paid 400, OJH) /, 
to realise a loss of .5,000/. a year? — No, they 
would liavc to pay tho gnnrimtoc uuder any cir- 
cumstances; tliey bought the line, in hopes that 
they might reduce the w'orking expenses, and 
thus make a bettor thing of it. 

6915. Can you explain wdio rceonimcndcd 
them to guarantee 5 jier cent, on such a Hue ? — 
I am not able to say that. 

6946. Do you know' what year it was done in ? 
— It must, have been about the year 1866 or 
1867. 

6917. Ct)uld you, with tlie sunc f:u*iliry as 
you can provi<lo returns in regard to the irriga- 
tion w'orks, provide us with a similar reltirn, in 
regard to the railways, so as to show' tlio amount 
cxj)cnded witli the revenue up to the ])resent 
time, and wdiat it is (»btainod irom ?— Very (Com- 
plete. returns are in the India (.)fficc, and are no 
doubt available. 

6918. Can you a(n*ompany your irrigation 
w'orks r{‘1iirn with smdi a reiuni as tliat? — 1 
should explain lliat I have no official connection 
mys(df with the India Offic.’C as regards these 
WHwks, but the information is readily available 
tlien^. 

6949. This item of 8,000/. appears as the only 
railway receipt, because the (jovorumenl. bought 
tlie line ? — Yes. 

6950. Can yon cx|»lain why they bougiit the 
line if they did not think that they could manage 
the line any cheaper ? — 'riiey thought they might 
rcdiiec tlje loss in working the bno, wdiieh lliey 
Iiave done?. 

6951. Have they a right toj>ureliaso any line? 
— ^The contract J)rovi(l(.^s in the ease oi’each rail- 
way tluit the Government shall liave the o|Uiou 
of purchase atcertaiu fixed intorvaJs. 

6952. Do you think from your experience of 
public wants that it would be a wise thing, with 
a view of increasing revenue, for the (.foveru- 
ineiit to (ixcreise its right, and buy n^lways^? — 
This Vi'iiH a eu.se where tlicre wos a very small 
revenue with a completely separate Btalf; l)y 
buying the line, and making over the manage- 
ment to anollicr railway eoiiijKiny iu the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, they wore able to reduce 
the stafl’and the working expenses immediately ; 
tlio ease was exceptional. 

6953. You would not draw any conclu.siou from 
this ease as to a general policy ? — Not from that 
particular case. 

6954. Was not an order passed a year since 
to somewhat limit the right of tlie Government 
to purchase ? — I believe that iu renewing their 
contracts witli some of tho companies, tliey 
have divested themselves of the power to pur- 
chase within a certain time. 

6955. But in some eases they have divested 
themselves of llus power to purchase permanently, 
have they not ? — 1 am not aware of that. 

6956. 1 believe that iu this item of Miscella- 
neous Beceipts from Public Works, there is put 
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Lieut. Col. down the item of Sale of Stores, 5s there not, these sales were connected P-^That return could 
QnChemey^ soinctiiiifs ? — Yes. only be obtained in India ; it is readily obtain- 

E.B« 6957. Su])|)Ose that a public work has been able there. 

ciiriied out with public money, and that any 6969. In fact, by returns from lndia» wc 
13 June Bton s were bought which were not required, or could see all the details how this item is 
that the work is suspctided, aiul those stores arc made up ? — The most complete details, 
sold, do not yon think ilnil the ])rocceds oiiglii to 6970. Mr. Cra7rf(}n/.] Ypu are acquainted 

be devoted to capital and not to income? — I he with a Mr. Danvers’ Annual Beport to the 

work is ))aid for out of revenue, and therefore 1 Secretary of State on Railways, I presunn*?— 
think that the sale of the stores should be credited Yes. f 

to revenue, 6971. And that, contains full information, does 

GOfiH. lint not in all eases, is it ? — In the case it not, of the whole of the conditions and cir- 
of stores stddfroni some work which is (M)nstriieled cunistances under wliioh the railways have been 
from a loan fund, then the stores would iin(iues- construetod and are working, ana everything 
tionably bo carried in the credit of the work, and else connected with them from year to year?— 
reduce the capital account to (hat extent. Yes. 

6959. Ihit I Ii.'ivc hecn informed, on very high 6972. And that will afford all the information 

authority, that re]>(‘:iled instai\eos have oeeiirrcd that you ean jmssibly n;ive, I suppose? — There is a 

(and 1 should like to knoAv your ojiinion on tliis) great deal more detailed information al^ existing 
of pul)lic works carried out by loans in which at the India Office. 

surplus stoi'os Jiave been sold, and the money lias 6973. That is a prMs of tJie information?— 
been devoted to income and not to capital ? — Yes. 

I am not aware of any such case having oc- 6974. That gives a popular view of it ? — 
curred. Yes. 

6960. What department is there, for instance, 6975. Have yon any stock taking of the stores 
to cheek sneh an abuse as that ; whose duty would which arc held for the purposes of public works ? 
it be to <'beck it? — Tlie Public Works Code — They are taken stock of every year. 

Ftrietly s|>eelfies tluit in tliocasc of all stores .sold, 6976. And when a work is completed, if any 
tlie ])roe(*e(]s shall be carried to (lie credit of the stores remain, do (hey go back into the general 
stores account; now, ns tliose stores, in the ease store, or are they sold? — According to the merits 
of Avorks const riieted on loans, are standing at of the ease. (Kmerally s]>caking, or very often, 
the debit of the capital aec.onnt, the capital ac- stores obtained for any pariieiilar work are 
eoiiTit would tberidbre be relieved by that sale to utterly nsedesB for any other purpose, because 
that (extent. they will not bear tlu‘ carriage. For instance, 

6901. I bit Avbo i.s (be particular ]»erson who i.s take surplus stones or bri(*ks fora bridge in some 
resjionsible for tlial ; sn])pose, for in.stance, we remote lo<*ality, those surplus stones or brlckfl are 
shonhl discover that sneli has not been done, upon of no viiluo to anybody, not being things that 
whom ean we fasten the responsilnlity ? — The Avill bear carriage they remain on the books as 
responsibility, in the first instance, Avould rest stores till used up, * 

Avith the (kanpt roller of Public Works Accounts 6977. Siip})oso you are constructing a work, 
of the ])rovinco eoncerned, Avbo is llie officer such ns a bridge in Av Inch iron enters a great deal 
rcsponsiiile directly to th(! Accountant GcTieral into its construction, that will need paint to protect 
of tin* (.loverninent of India, Avbo in turn is re- it, and if you have too much paint, what do you- 
sponsible to tlie Gov(;rn(n‘ (Jcncral in Council. do with it? — That paint would not bo charged 

6962. Tlien, Avitb regard to the ])rovince of to the AVorks in the first instance, only so .much 

BejigfiV;-! sujijmsc the per.son who Avoidd be as Avas used would be charged ; the balance would 
responsible /<??. the act Avonld be the (%>m])1ri)ller remain a.s stores. T may add that no stores could 
General ? — The fiK^on avIio would be respon.^iible be sold wdtbout the authority of the Government 
for the act Avmild b(^ tV/? person Avhu had done it. of the jirovirice directly obtained ; that forms the 

6963. Who would be rchY^'^'^'^hle for il,s disco- auditors voueber for the transaction. 

very? — The Comptroller ot Accounts of (hat 6978. Mr. />br/r?/.] In regard to the Oiingee 
province. Canal, what is the area of irrigation ; how far 

6964. That is the person dcsci’ifV^^l f^he doc.s the irrigation (?xtend ordinarily literally on 

Comptroller of tlie. Gf>vcriiineiit ? — eaeli bank ? - I think a width of about five or six 
province' has an offi<‘.er styled Controller of4^*hlic niiles on the banks of each channel; but then 
Works Accounts ; tln.'se officers form tlui Pivhlic there arc a great many channels and branches. 
Works Account Deiiartrnent. b-f79. Taking it altogether? — The whole of 

6965. Each presidency has it ?— Each pre^^’ the Doah betAveon the Ganges and the Jumna is 

denej and eacli jirovincc'; there are 11 of thes? under tlie influence of the canal, 
coniptrolicrs alt ogetlicr in India. 6980. To what extent ?-— It varies fronj 70 to 

6966. When you say that the money that 80 miles in width. ‘ 

arises from the sale of Wores here has arisen in 6981. Do you recollect the length of the 
tlie case of public works which have been con- <''UU:il ? — The canal, witljrintB branches, is about 
structecl from revenue and not from loans, do miles long. 

you express that opinion simjily from a general 6982. T Avant to ask you about the mode of 
impresHion, or after examining into the subject? irrigation; ,1 understood you to say that the 
—Quite so; from knowing that a certain rule l^^vel of the water Avaa ordinarily below the level 
exists and that no instances have come to ray (/ the land, but the Avator is not raised as in 
knoAvledge in which it has been violated, Enypt* it? — No ; but the canal runs with cou- 

6967. Is that a subject which you have ever giSerabk velocity, and has a fall of only about IS 

looked into yourself? — Very pafticularly ; and the mile, while the country has a con-* 

1 have never discovered any instance. sidJ^^abiy greater fall, so that at the end of every 

6968. Can we discover from the accounts, for thif^ or fourth mile the water comes to the eur- 
instance, with what public works the proceeds of faol of the country, and is then taken off by a 
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brimeh channel for irrigation, and the rest goes 
over a weir to a lower level. 

6983, At what speed does it flow ?— About 
two and a half miles an hour. 

8984« Is there any complaint of the irregu- 
lajrity of the irrigation, or of the excess of the 
irrigation ; are crops spoiled sometimes from that 
cause ? — The danger is rather that they shijukl 
take too rnttoli water. 

6983, But the cultivators have no control ; 
that is done by a Government officer, is it not? — 
It is done by a very subordinate officer; a man 
who actually lets the water out is a very subor- 
dinate functionary. 

6986. Is that a serious abuse ? — It is noi a 
serious abuse, but cases of that kind may occur. 

6887. And is the action pretty regular ; that 
is to say, can the cultivator tolerably well der)cnd 
upon bis supply of water? — believe so. I be- 
lieve on the whole the thing works very satis- 
factorily. 

6988. Mr. Haviland^Burke.] As to the pur- 
chase of these canals, have they been bought by 
what you may call private contract, or have the 
Government exercised any arbitrary pr>w(‘r of 
purchase?— The whole ol‘ those canals were con- 
structed by the Govorninent, iji the first inslanctJ, 
except the one in Orissa. 

6989. In that case what was the action of the 
Government that you are aware by what ineaiis 
private undertakings are ]>urohased by the (Jo- 
vernment in this country ; what would be the 
course in India? — I think that the company 
found when they had s[)ont all their money and 
were getting no return for it, they caino to the 
Government ami asked the Government to re- 
lieve them, 

6990. Can you toll mo if the case had been 
otherwise, had it been a profitable umlertakiug, 
and had the Government desired to d<.) it for 
purposes of the State, what coiirac could they 
imvc adopted to acquire this canal?— They would 
have had to offer a very high premium, no doubt, 
to obtain it. 

6991. Would there beany compulsory powers, 
as there are in this country, for their taking a 
private undertaking? — 1 forget wlmt tlio exact 
terras of the contract were with that e'>mi)any ; 
I do not think that the Government liad the right 
of purchase. 

6992. The information which I want to got at 
is, what is the course adopted by the Governmeut 
in India \?iim they desire to obtain ]a»8scssion of 
a private undertaking. Here, you know, they 
apply to Parliament, and there is a C<muniltftc 
appointed, and it comes to be heard on l)oth sides ; 
what is the course in India?— There a corre- 
epondeuce takes place between the Government 
and the representatives of the company. But that 
is the Pnly case which has occurred, the only case, 
that is, of an independent joint stock company 
establi^ibing irrigation works in India, and of 
which the Government have accpiired jmssession. 

6993. If there were another company, and tlic 
Government desired to purchase the pniperty of 
lhat company, they would have power ^to do so, 1 
8upiK>»6 P — In the absence of any specification or 
Act of Parliament to the contrary. I presume 
80. 

6994v Mr. J. 11. Smith.’] As to this Ganges 
Canali has there not been some difference of 
opinion as to proper formation of the canal ? 
— There has been a good deal of controversy 
about it 


699.3. And do not some parties contend that Lieut Col. 
that canal, if it were properly constructed, would G. Chesney^ 
be capable of producing a larger quantity of 
water ? — I have heard that said. ~ 

6996. This Ganges (!!anal, you 8iij% has only 
been j)rofitable since what time ? — 1 think it was in 
the year 1 860 that it first began to be so ; it wafl 
about six years after the first opening. 

6997. And do you know how long it was hi 
course of construction? — It was commcnccil in 
the year 1843, and, T think, was then suspended 
during the Sikh War ; the actual active operations 
commenced in about 1848, and it took about six 
years to construct. 

6998. Tlien there has been a loss of interest 
upon tliat capital during all that period? — It was 
an unusually short period, considering the enor- 
mous extent of the workl 

6999. Blit now it yields per cent, upon tlie 
capital invested ? — Yes. 

7000. lias there been any famine in the district 
since that canal lias been opened ?— There have 
been two cases of very severe drought which 
would have resulted in a famine, but for the canal. 

70t)l. And, supposing that there had hem a 
fainiiic, then the Government would have lost a 
considerable sum in rents, would they not? — Un- 
questionably. 

7002. And in reverme in all ways? — ()t‘ course, 
famine cannot occur witbout aflecting trade in 
every way. 

7003. then, in addition, all those lauds which 
arc in the neighbourhood of the canal will sell 
at a higher rate, will they not, from which the 
Government derive no benefit? — The Govern- 
ment derive no benefit from the price of land 
there. 

7004. Therefore, in estimating the value of the 
canal, ought not those things to he taken into 
account? — Unquestionably; the fact is that the 
value of the canal it is almost impossible to esti- 
mate, any more than you can estimate the value 
of law and order, or of a good climate, or any 
of tliose things, 

7003, The canals in Madras liavc heen re- 
markably jirofitahic, have they not? — Ex- 
ceedingly. 

7006. Tliey have yielded a very largo return ? 

— Y"es, 

7007. Ami in addition to that, the price of land 
has heen very much raised, and the (iovcrmiient 
have heen able to get mneh higher ))riceK for 
ihcir land ? — 1 d») not think that there Jias been 
much sale of land by (ioverninent, but they have 
raised their assessincnts. 

7008. The rent of land has risen, 1 mean ? — 
UnqueHtiona)>ly. 

7009. Then there have been no famines there? 

— Not ill the irrigalcfl districts ; they have com- 
pletely prevented the pt>s8ihilily of famine. 

7010. Ha«» not the revenue generally, in the 
Rajniundry districts very much iucrcased ? — 

Very much. 

7011. Ami that is all owing to the irrisration ? 

—No, I am not prepared to say that; but it is 
very largely owing to it. 

7012. ilavc not those revenues very much in- 
creased since the irrigation ? — V ee ; but then the 
prosperity of the country has very iiuich in- 
creased in other parts of India as well, simul- 
taneously. 

7013. Then the sums invested in canals and 
irrigation in Madras have not only lieen beneficial 
to the Government in giving a large return upon 

6 8 4 the 
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Liout Col. the outlay, but they have been advantageous 
0,Cheinejf. also in returning a larger revenue in every re- 
a»£. spcct I think it may be inferred that the larger 
revenue was in great measure due to that, and 
13 June ako to the fact that the people are able to buy 
more largely, and arc richer. 

7014. l)o you ha|ipcn to know what the re- 
turns arc from the Rajahmundry canals?— It is not 
possible to say accurately, because the original 
cost of those works cannot be stated. 

7015. Are you at all aware whether they do 
not range from 6 j)er cenl. to 120 per cent, per 
annum?—! am satisfied that they do not go as 
high as 120 per cciit.j what the exact per- centage 
is T am not able to say, because the original ac- 
counts when those works were first commenced 
were not kept in a form wliieii admits of the capital 
being distinctly separated. 

7dl(>. Have you seen any returns mode to 
Parliaiiieiit of iliose extraordinary profits ? — Yes, 
and 1 am satisfied that those returns are not 
accurate. 

7017. They arc made by the India Govem- 
ment, are they not?- -They were made by the 
autlioritiea (»f Madras ; and I am able to say, 
from going into the accounts, that they do not 
poa.sos*s llio information there which enables them 
to state in the first place what has been the 
cost. 

7018. Do not they keep aeeoiints well ? — ^Thoy 
keep very good aec<)uuU now ; but they did not 
15 or 20 years ago. 

7019. Sir T. Ihzhy,'] I think you liave 
stated that in some cases the water has been 
insuflSeient for irrigation from the Ganges (kinal ? 
— That is to say in seasons of drought, you could 
supjily jiraetieally an indefinite quantity of 
water. 

7020. And yet there is a supply which would 
be abundant for all purposes? — Tlic whole of the 
water of the IJiver Ganges from where the canal 
commenced is taken up, and the wlmlc of the 
water goes clown the canal so that the canal could 
not have been bigger. 

7021. Then there is really no more water th.at 
could }>e appropriated ? —jJot in that particular 
part, hut there arc other canals which might be 
made, and are being now made to su]>plem(-nt it. 

'i022. Jn some instances it appears that the 
public woj ks have not been reinuncrativc in a 
pecniruiry point of view? — No, not in the way of 
giving a dividend u])on their capital. 

JTavc there not been in such instances 
pn!)lic benefits which have more than compen- 
sated for the pecuniary loss?— Unquestionably ; in 
the case of the Ganges Canal, for o.xamjde, for it 
is hardly to lie doubted that if the canal did not 
exist, the remissions of the laud revenue for 
1860-61, and in the great drought which fol- 
lowed a few years afterwards, would alone have 
amounted to the capital expended. 

7024. Then probab^j^ you have arrived at the 
conclusion that the expense incurred by the ex- 
tension of public Avorkfl would be a great public 
benefit? — If carried out with care and economy. 

7025. Mr. LyfteiMm,] Arc these canals, as a 
rule, navigable ?— Those that have been made in 
IJpner India lately, as a rule, arc all navigable. 
It has been found that the navigation on the 
canals existing and the Ganges, is bo small that 
it has never been thought worth, ^while to apply 
it to the old canals off the Jumna. 

7026. The receipts from navigation tdlls arc 
under the Miscellaneous” head, Fsuppose? — The 


receipts from tolls on the canal are uMer 
head of ^'Irrigation}” that should haye been 
stated to bo for water rents, instead of water 
rent only. ♦ 

7027. What amount would that repr^eut?— 
I am not able to state immediately ; the iretura 
can easily be obtained. 

7028. Something quite small?*— Yes. 

7029. And you think that there is no prospect 
of the na%dgation of the canals being developed? 
— No ; the Ganges Canal runs, so to speaks mong 
the side of the railway. 

7030. Generally, 1 mean?— The experience 
derived so far, is extremely unfavourable to any 
such idea. 

7031. llitlicrto the canals have been eon* 
strueted solely with a view to irrigation, have 
they not? — No; the Ganges Canm was con- 
structed, keeping the two things in view, and a 
very lai’ge expenditure was incurred in making 
the locks, and flint returns no interest. 

7032. The railway runs alongside of that canal, 
as 1 understand you? — Not exactly, but it covers 
nearly the same ground. 

7033. And on the Pumnb Canal, what is the* 
case? — On the Punjab Canal the navigation is 
of the most trifling character ; the fact is, that in 
these canals there is an extreme difficulty in 
bringing boats back again, unless you use steam 
power. 

7034. People arc disinclined to avail them- 
selves of that navigation? — They are. 

7035. Mr. J. Jh Hmitlu'\ Your observations 
do not ajiply to the Itajahmundry canals ?— No ; 
there the conditions are different. 

7036. I think it is stated, that in the Rajabpijm* 
dry canals, the nuinher of boats have increased 
from 752 boats the first year to 1,500 boats at 
the proven t lime ? — There has boon a consider- 
able increase. 

7037. Lyitvlton7[ Have you any idea what 
sort of amount is obtained from navigation ? — In 
the year 1867-68, the gross revenue from naviga- 
tion was 3,521 /. on the Ganges Canal; but 
against that, there was to he set the cost of the 
cslabliKhmentof boats which belong to theOovem- 
incnt, 1,216/.; so tliat the profit was only about 
2,300 /. on this service. 

7038. Were there further deductions to be 
mmlo for locks? — If you consider the capital cost 
of those locks, and the establishment kept up to 
work lliein, it would probably be found that the 
navigation was worked at a very considerable 
loss. I should explain, however, that the esta- 
blishment at the locks is also available for other 
purpo.sc8. 

7039. Mr. ZV/irce//.] You would want the locks 
for irrigation, would you not? — No, they are all 
purely additional expense due to the navigation; 
you might have the weirs without the locKS. 

7010. Mr. Cnm\fimt\ Has the irrigation from 
the Ganges Canal led to any increase in the«x- 
porlahle produce of the districts, I meanof cbttdn 
or good.s of that kind which go down to Calcutta 
and arc thence exported ? — It is not quite possi- 
ble to say what has been the increase, but there 
has unquestionably been an increase. 

7041. Is cotton grown there ? — Yes. 

7042. You could not have got that cotton down 
so conveniently to Calcutta if you liad not had 
the railway and the canal also? — Yes; the rail- 
way always takes as much as it can carry, and the 
surplus goes by canal or river. 

7043. ChairmanJ\ Has the canal led to^ the 

growth 
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gro^h of what are called imgatod orops to any 
oonalderablc extent^ such as sugarcane, which 
requires coastant irrigation? — To an enormous 
extent 

7044. And those employ the labour of the 
country through a great part of tlic year? — 
Yoa. 

7045. Mr. Fawcett.] It haa not been your duty 
to advise the Government what public Avorks to 
carry out, has it?— No; my duty was to control 
the accounts. 

7046. Then who, for instance, is there, or is 
there anyone according to your knmyledge on 
whom wc could fasten the responsibility of tul- 
vising the Government to guarantee 5 per cent, 
for a railway which does not pay its working 
expenses?—! do not know who tlie autliority is 
who gave that advice. 

7047. But is there in the Public Works Do- 
partmont a department of advice?— Tluj adviser 
m India is the Secretary to the Gfjvorninont of 
India in the Public Works Department. 

7048. Mr. Crawford.] Has any guarantee 


been given in India?— The guarantee was given 
in England. 

7049. Therefore the responsible person must 
be found in the India Office here ? — I pre- 
sume so. . 

7050. Mr. Fawcett.] Then had you nothing 
to do in your department in sending home in- 
formation to England as to whether a guarantee 
should be granted to a particular railway, or 
whether a particular irrigation work should he 
carried out? — No; tluit was not part of my 
duty. 

7051. Do you know whether there has been 
any department whose duly it was to send lioinc 
those recommendations ? — If rceommendations 
go fj-oin India, ibcy would go from the office of 
the Secretary of the (.J overnrnent. 

7052. lint I understand you tliat the respon- 
sihility of granting these railway guarantees and 
carrying out otlier ])ublic works is wdth tJie 
India Office in London?— It rests with the 
Secretary of Slate for India in Council. 


Lieut. Col. 
R. C/tesnejti 
R.E. 

13 June 
1871. 
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Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Cancllish. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Charles Dalrymple. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

The liiGHT Honourable ACTON 


Mr. Eaetwick. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Haviland-Burke. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. M‘Clure. 

Mr, J. B. Smith. 

Sir David W edderbnrn. 
Sir Charles Wingfield. 


SMEE AYllTON, in the Chaie. 


Mr. Henry Stewart Eeie, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Reid. 70r>3. ChairwanJ] Will you be good enough 
— to state what office you hold in India? — I hold 

iGJuue at present the office of Junior Member of the 

1^7^* Board of lleveiiuc in the North Western Pro- 
vinces. 

7054. And have you been for some years in 
the lievcimc Department? — 1 entered it in 1847, 
I may say ; I w'as in charge of the Educational 
Department for 12 years. 

7055. Have you directed your attention to the 
Desj)atch of the Se(!retury of Slate of July 1852, 
Tvith rerercnce to the introduction of a por- 
niaiieiiit settlement in the North Western Pro- 
vinces ? — Yes, 

705f), Can you state whether anything was 
done on the receijit of that Despatch to carry out 
tlic scheme of a permanent settlement? — 1 do not 
think that any definite orders were contained in 
that Despatch. It explained tlie principles on 
which Her Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to sanction a permanent settlement, and it was 
directed that rej)orts should lie called for from 
the local governments ; but there was no express 
order in that Despatch directing that a permanent 
ecttlemeiit should be made. 

7057. Do you know what was done to carry 
out those views ? — Settlement officers were pre- 
pared to take up the question (jf assessment with 
reference to a permanent settlement, and it was 
enjoined on them to be exceedingly careful, and 

^ they were told that their responsibilities wc.»*e in- 
creased bv this order ; but it was merely then 
spoken oi as a prospect. 

7058. But were they invited to express any 
opinion as to the convenience, propriety, or prac- 
ticability of introducing that permanent sottlc- 
rnent? — The opinions of the members of the 
Board of Revenue and selected officers were 
called for, I know. I was not then in the 
Revenue Department. 

7059. Have you since had occasion to examine 
those, so as to be able to tell the Committee 
what is the general result of them ? — A number 
of the revenue officers were in favoiu* of a perma- 
nent settlement^ and others opposed it ; but the 


weight of opinion was in favour of the permanent 
settTement then. 

70GO. W ere any further instructions commu- 
nicated on the subject? — No not until the De- 
spatch of the 24th of March 18fi5, in which definite 
instructions were laid down, and the Secretary 
of State expressed llie readiness of Her Majesty^ 
Government to sanction an immediate assessment 
in perpetuity. 

7061. Mr. J. B. Smith,'] What Secretary of 
State was thal ? — Sir Charles Wood. 

. 7062. Chairman, ] Do joii know what W'aS’ 
done upon that? — Before anything could be 
carried out, that is, completed, in India, 
the Despatch of J86G (Lora de Grey’s) came 
out, and there a fresh condition was intro- 
duced, as it wore. The condition under the 
DeB])atch of March 1865 was that 80 per cent, 
of the cultii ruble area should bo cultivated: all 
estates in which 80 per cent, of the culturablo 
area were cultivated were supposed to be fit for 
permanent settlement. 

7063. After the Despatch of Lord de Grey, 
were any practicable steps taken to carry it out? 
— That Despatch introduced a fresh condition, 
namely, that the permanent aseessrodht should 
not be extended to districts, the assets of which 
would on the extension of canal irrigation exceed 
by 20 per cent, tlie existing assetrS. 

7064. Do you mean by assets, the rerenuo 
received ? — The whole rent-roll ; that is, the 
whole rental taken by the landowner. If 
you will allow me, I will read you the words 
of Lord do Grey’s Despatch : ** Under para- 
graph 18 of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 
the 24th of March, No. 11, 1865, no estate 
of which the actual cultivation amounts to 
less than 80 per c(mt. of the culturable or mal- 
goozarce area is admissible to a settlement in 
perpetuity. In like manner, a rule might be laid 
down that no permanent settlement should be 
concluded for any estate the assets of which 
would, when canal irrigation shall have been 
carried to the full extent at present contemplated, 
exceed, in the opinion of the officers of the Set- 

tlemtet 
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tlement and Irrigation Departments^ the existing 
aseeta in a jpro^rtion exceeding 20 per cent.” 

7085. Then by the term assets,” as there used, 
what do yon understand ? — The rental assets. 

7066. By “rental assets” do you nican the 
whole sum that the owner of the property would 
derive from the land, including the land revenue 
that he would derive from the land including the 
land revenue that he would pay, or only his own 
share?— Including the land revenue. For in- 
stance, the rental assets w<mld he, say, 2,000/. ; 
then 1,000/. would be paid as the Goyerninent 
demand, but it would be included within the 
rental assets. 

7067. Were any steps taken on the receipt of 
that Despatch to carry out the system of perma- 
nent settlement? — Yes; frcsli orders were issued 
W the Local Government, througli the Board of 
iMvenue, and settlement oflicers were again 
wai*ned that the assessment must now be made 
with very great care, and that (toveriuncnt must 
be in no way compromised. In the bettlement 
engagement (which is tjiken from the landowners) 
the words, “for 30 years or for ever, as the 
Gt)verninent may determine,” were inserted in 
lieu of the words, “in perpetuity.” Thai was 
to guard Government from being compromised 
in any way, 

7088. By which you understand that it was 
still left open to the Ciovernnuiiit to stand iqion 
the 30 years’ settlement, or at any future lime to 
make it permanent? — Yes; and besides, no settle- 
ment is considered final until ithasltccn sanctioned 
by Government, and no settlements have been 
eanctioned by Government cx<?ept one or two. 

7069. Were any further instructions issued l)y 
the Secretary of Suite?— Yes, by Sir Stafford 
Nortlicoto, in a Despatch of the 23rd of March 
1867, in which the second rule, regarding the (ex- 
tension of canal irrigation was modified as fol- 
lows ; — “ No permanent sctthnueiit shall be 
concluded for any estate to w hich canal irriga- 
tion is, in the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council, likely to be extended within the next 
20 years, and the existing assets of wdiich would 
thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per 
cent.” The term of 20 years was introduced into 
that order. 

7070. Instead of applying it merely to those 
at present liable to canal irrigation, it was ex- 
tended to all estates that might be 6uj)posod to 
be subject to irrigation within 20 years? — Yes. 

7071. Did you not state, that under these 
varions instructions a permanent setllemcnt 
bad only been actually made in two or three 
cases ? — I believe that it has not hcoii made in 
any cases at all except under the form of that 
engagement which allows the (jovernment the 
epuon of deciding whether it shall be for ever or 
for 30 years; that is the engagement which is 
now taken. 

7072. But under the provisions of that engage- 
ment the Government have not yet decided that 
any of those settlements shall be permanent? — 
No ; the current of feeling is no^y quite the other 
way in India. It is so, I believe, with the 
Government of the North West. 

7073. When you speak of tlie current of feei- 
ng, do you mean that the deliberate Judgment 
or the oflScors administering the revenue has 
dianged on the subject? — I think so. 

7074. What is their present view, then?— 
T^Eteir present view is that, by the adoption of a 
pennanent settlement you would sacrifice a very 
laqge amount of prospective revenue. For in^ 
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stance, the revised assessments will yield pro- 
bably an increase of 450,000 /, 

7075. That is the revision that is now going 
on ? — The revision that is now going on, assessing, 
as we are, at 50 per cent, instead of 66 p(?r cent. 
If the ’assessment l»ad bt»cn sanctioned in per- 
petuity on existing assets, we should have lost 
this 450,000 /. a year. 

7076. Are W’c to attribute this in(*rease, not- 
withstanding that you have lowered rate of 
assessment, to the improved condition of iho agri- 
culture, or (o the ine-rease of prices? — In the first 
place, 1 iliiidv in many di.stricls to incnjjuso of 
cultivation, and also in exiension of canal irriga- 
ti<»ii ; and lastly, to rise in rent causcid by rise 
in the prices of agric.ultunil produce. 

7077. Then do you not ascribe increase to 
any great iiuprovenieut in the cultivation that was 
previously existing? — No; except that irrigation 
IS in itself HO gnrat an improvement in Imlia; it 
is both manure and irrigation, you may sJiy. 

7078. J5ut you do not attribute it to other 
modes of improvement ; wliat would l>e called 
improved agriculture, for instance? — No, 1 
think not. 

7079. So that, in point of fact, wluOever in- 
crease has arisen dor^s not appear, according to 
you, to have arisen from any efforts made by ]>er- 
Bons in possession of the soil, but. from cireuin- 
Htances independent of them? — Whore, there arc 
Biiiall holdings, of course the cultivation is very 
careful ; but there has bcjon no iinprovL'd sy.stcm 
of agrioultun! iutrodiiCi'd, that I am aware of. 

7US(). Was it n(.)t careful at the tijue of the 
j)revi(ais setth^mont, or is th(5 in(UT:is(‘d charge 
upon the holder due. to his imf)rove<l (*.ar(? ? — 1 
cannot say with reforen(‘e to former cultivation ; 
but tJie cultivation now is very careful indeed, 
in garden land esj>eeialiy. 

7081. Then has this (change of opinion led to 
th(i recoirsideration of the (inestion ))y the (4o- 
V(»rnmcnt of the Nortli IVestern Provinces? — The 
Government of the North West, in reviewing the 
revised assessment of BooJundshiilinr, one of the 
distri(;ts of tin? Meerut division, found that al- 
though the assessment had been made fairly at the 
time wIkmi it was made, that is to say, that the 
(government domand r(*pre8entod a moiety of the 
rented assets of the day, within the five, or six 
years which had elapsed since the settlement, the 
rentals of certain ■\'illagcs had increased by 30, 
40, and even 50 jier cent.. Tlie Lien tenant (fo- 
vermu* reported the ease to tlie (i^Tmujent of 
India, jMuiiting out that rise in rent, must be 
considered as a most important element in dis- 
cussing the propriety of jierrnant nt setthunont. 

7082. Wluu was that supposed increase, to 
which you have now referred, ascertained i»r con- 
ceived to he due to ? — It was partly due to the 
fact that wlien a revision of settlement is pemL 
ing, tlie landowners arc rather backward to raise 
their rent; and as soon as the scttlcinent is eon- 
eluded and they feel that they are sale, tlu^y 
enhance the rent.s on the tenants, A certain 
amount, of course, was due to that. Then again 
the prices of agricultural prodiu^c have ri.sen coii- 
sidembly ; there is a much larger demand, and 
they can ex|iort iniieh more largely than they 
did before. 

7083. Amongst the reasons for an increase of 
assets you have mentioned, you did not say any- 
thing of improved communications by railway 
and otherwise; do you consider that that has 
contributed to the increased assets of the land ? 
— ^Decidedly ; in districts whore formerly there 
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wae difficulty of coinniuuication^ grain was oelUxig 
at mere nominal rates. 

7084. Was it the case in the North Western 
Provinces, that the grain in good seasons was 
sometimes eaten off the land by me cattle, because 
it was not worth cutting? — 1 have never heard 

that. 

7085. But the j)ricc of it was almost 
nominal, you say? — In Jubbulpore, which is 
now out, but formerly >vas in the North-West, 
the price of grain was at one time down to 
about four inaunds a rupee, that is to say 320 lbs. 
for a rupee. 

708fJ. When it was entirely without com- 
iiiiinicatioii ^ — When communications were very 
difficult. 

7087. AVIiat is now consichn ed, or w^hat would 
ou consider tlic ordinary j>ricc of grain at tlub- 
ulpore? — 1 could only hazard a guess; about 

,50 or 50 lbs. in jJace oi‘ 320 lbs. ; there is that 
difference I should think, 

7088. But Jiibbuli)ore was an extreme case, I 
suppose? — T mention it as a very extreme case, 
ami a great number of years ago. 

7089. Can you give the Cominiltcc now gener- 
ally what is conceived by the revenue officers of 
tlic North Western Provinces to bo the just view 
of the advaiilages or disadvantages of the perma- 
nent sottJemeni ? — I think that the general view, 
is that the advantages are purely theoretical. 1 
think in the Despatcli the advantages were enu- 
inernt(id as being the increased eontentment and 
loyalty of tlic pcojilc, and the encouragement 
afforded to laying out capital. Under the rules 
that were laid down in the Desjiatch of 1865, a 
pcrraaneiJit settlement would be made at higher 
rates tlian a temporary settlement ; for in.slancc, 
if the setlloment was made for 30 years, it w’ould 
be made at a moiety of the rental assets, that is 
to say, if (he rental of a village was 1,000/., the 
Government demand w^ould be 500 /. ; hut if it 
was made in perpetuity, it woidd be 600/. in 
place of 500/. N’o landowner in India would 
care to pay for 30 years (iOO rupees, oi’ 600/, a 
year in ]»laee of 5((0 /. And then again, he docs 
not look forward 30 years; he thinks that at the 
end of 30 years the cliange may be for his advan- 
tage; he WHnild ratlier not be tied dow'ii for 
ever. 

7090. You think that he would like to have 
the matter reopened in case there shouhl he any 
change adverse to liim ? — Kather, in case there 
should 1)0 an,v change favourable to him. 

709\ . Ciiangc of circumstances adverse to liiin ; 
and therefore change of revenue demand more 
favourable to him '! — Yes. 

7092. Is it your ojjlnion that in the treatment 
of his property as to what is called the improve- 
ment by expenditure of money, he would not be 
influenced by any consideration of whether the 
Hettleineni was for 30 years or in perpetuity? — 
No, 1 do not think he would, lie fully believes 
that iiiulcr the temporary settlement at the end 
of 30 years he wdll be settled with again. 

7093 . You think that the less rent would be 
an equal inducement to him during the 30 years 
to spend money as paying the higher rent would 
be ? — The higher rent of course furnishes more 
inducement to a man to improve his land, but 
indcjxmdently of that it would hold out no further 
inducemont with reference to the idea of a per- 
petual tenure, 

7094. You rather adopt the view tliat high 
rents make good farmers? — I think they do up 
to a certain point, till the rent is crushing; i 


found that the case in Assam, the revenue^rates 
wore normal, and there was no farming at alL 

7095. The people wore so indolent you mean? 
— Yes; by cultivating a few acres titey could 
satisfy the Government demand. 

7096. And has the effect of increasing tlie 
demand been to increase their industry 7—^rhey 
were talking of laying on a much higher assess- 
ment ; I was there merely for a few weeks. 

7097 . Have you anything further to say. as 
regards your opinion with reference to the 
advantages of the 30 years’ settlement ? —^ Of 
course there is that groat advantage that you 
revise the accounts, as it were, at the end of the 
30 years, and Government participate in the 
additional profits arising from increased cultiva- 
tion or increased irrigation, or a rise in the prioo 
of agricultural jiroduce and of rents. 

7098. Arc you able to state to the Committee 
whether in the prinoiple of a revision the officers 
are entitled to take into account improvements 
that result from the Increase of capital in farm- 
ing, and from increased skill, or whether they 
are hound only to regard the prices and the 
natural condition of soil, and the facilities for 
irrigation? — The assessment is made generally 
upon the existing rental assets of the village; 
the assets may have been increased at the expense 
and by the labour of the landowner. In that 
case the scttloment offiiicr will very likely make 
sonic allowance ; for iustance, if the landowner 
had such a large amount of capital in making 
masf)nry wells, and had done so just before the 
setUcinent was commenced, the settlement officer 
would assess that land at a sum very little above., 
nnirrigated rates ; he would allow him the benefit 
of his expenditure of capital. 

7099. 'WHien you say, if he had lately made 
that ex])ciiditiirc, do you mean within the period 
of the tormcr settlement, or within a very recent 
j)eriod?—If he did It so long a^o that he had 
recoiij)cd the original cost by additional profits, 
then 1 do not think it ^vould be taken into 
account. 

7100. But you think that if it was an improve- 
ineiit from capital not resulting from natural 
causes, if he had not been recouped he could not 
be assessed on ir as against him ? — He would not 
be assessed at full irrigated rates, and if the im- 
jirovcments were very recent, the assessment 
w^ould be very little above unirrigated rates. 

7 1 01 . But supposing that the person, by highly 
manuring his (arm, or by improved processes of 
agriculture, had increased the gross produce, 
would the additional rental derived from that be 
the subject of assessment as part of the assets, or 
would that be thrown out of the account? — ilf the 
jierson who iinjirovcd the land were the tenant, 
the Government would take from the lan^Ord 
half the rent, hut if he were a landlord they would 
not assess at rates much higher than the rates for 
land of a similar quality in the adjoining villages, 

7102. You mean that if they were dealing witfi 
the holding ])urely as a question of revenue, they 
would assess the land according to its quality as 
compared witli the qualities of adjaoent lands ?~ 
Yes, 

7103. They would not take into account the 
fact that he got more 1^ farming his laud better 
than his neiglibour?— Nov not if he had not him- 
self received the profit in the shape of Hdditioual 
rent. If the manuring was done by the tenant, 
and the tenant was paving, say 10 rupees an 
acre, when other land 01 the sanie kind was only 

paying 
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paying eight, Government would take the half of 
10, and not the half of eight 

7104, Then, according to your view, if the 
landlord improved the land for his tenant, instead 
of the tenant doing it, the assessment Would not 
bo increased 114 that case, whereas if the tenant 
did it, it would bo increased?— The assessment 
would 1)0 increased if the tenant were at the 
trouble and expense, and paid a higher rent. 

7105. Can you explain upon what princii)lc8of 
right that is done; how do you reconcile it with 
the system of taxation of tnc land ; that if the 
landlord should improve the land and employ a 
tenant to cultivate it, the assessment should be 
one way, and that if the tenant should do it, the 
assessment should be another way ? — The assess- 
ment is made upon actual rental, and in the ease 
where the tenant has improved the laud , he may be 

E 'ing a higher rent. Wlien the landlord has 
iseJf improved the land, and himself cultivates 
it, the rent would be calculated at the average 
of the rent rates of land of tsimilar <juality 
in the vicinity; so that he would iu that ease, 
you may say, escape additional ussessinent. If the 
landlord had improved the land and let it to a 
tenant at a higher rent, the (Jovcrnmerit demand 
would be calculated as the higher rout ; I missed 
tlie words “for liis tenants,” in the i>reccding 
question. 

7106. Supposing two j»icce» of land in the 
same iminediato ncigliboiirli(»od of precisely the 
same natural (juality, and in the same natural 
conditions, and that in the one ease the land 
yielded a liigUer rent to the owner tlian in the 
other, would you take half tlio liiglier rent in 
the one case as you would in the other V -IMay I 
explain it in detail ? In Oude the assessments 
arc made almost entirely on what arc lailkal con- 
ventional soils. There arc throe zones of cultiva- 
tion: one immediately surrounding the village, 
an intermediate zone, and an outlying zone. 
Originally ^hc lands in the intorincdiatc zone, 
and the zone immediately surrounding the villiigo, 
were of the same quality ; but the lands imme- 
diately adjoining the village site have been 
largely manured and irrigated, and the soil has 
been improved ; the rent rates of tliat zone arc 
perhaps double those of the Jiitermodialc zone, 
end we should take double ns the Government 
demand fromdhe land. 

7107. In my question 1 asked yon about land 
under the same natural conditions, and those two 
zones are not under the same natural conditions. 
I wanted to ask this : Supposing that twMj 
holdings existed in the same zone; the one by 
reason of its being very highly cultivated, yield- 
ing a large return, and the other eultivated in a 
very low wav, and yielding a smaller rent, would 
you take half the rent of the highly cultivated 
plot^ and half the rent of the inferior (uiltivated 
plot, as the measure of nsscssmcmt ?— The assess- 
ment of the Government demand would be based 
on the rental ; if the rental Avero double in one 
cesc the Government demand would be double. 

7108. Have you heard, either directly or 
through the officers of Government, that there is 
any feeling expressed by the native holders in 
favour of a permanent settlement, or is their 
feeling generally in favour of the 30 years’ 
aettiement? — I think that they are rather in- 
ffifibrcf&t to it in the abstract, and they certainly 
would nrefer a more lenient settlement for a 
of years than a higher assessment in 

%o you speak of that as the generally 


expressed opinion, or is that your idea of the 
thing?— I never discussed that opinion with our 
'settlement officers ; but I believe that that is 
tlieir opinion. 

7110. ^ I meant to ask Avhethcr yon had oppor- 
tunity of diHcussing’it wdth the native holders 
of intelligence so ns to know Avhat their view 
would be? — It has been icgardcd as l)cing so 
entirely in abeyance for the jiresent, that il is 
not a subject that T have taken up very mucli in 
iny intercourse willi the natives. 

7111. Hir C, Willi reference to 

the question just now jmt to you about manures, 
do you believe that, in practice, a settlement 
officer ever considers tlie question of llie apjiliea- 
lion of manures to the soil, and made any alknv- 
ance on that particular ground that the soil Jmd 
been manured? — Only iu this ivay, that the 
manured land bears alw'ays a higher rent rate 
ami a higher revenue rati?. 

7112. 1 pcrfoolly iindcrsland that be Inis looked 
at the ([iiality of tlie ground, as that quality had 
been prodneod by unnniriiig, but lie never made 
a mail ony allowance or deduction becaiif^c lie had 
rcecmtly sjieiit money in innnnrc ? — No. 

7 1 l‘j. Ami in fact no artificial manures are used 
in India ; the manure lliat a man juits on bis 
field is just the droppings of tin* cattle that ho 
collects? — Yes; ami sometimes they do eoilcol. 
luamin*. 

Till. But there is no artificial mannre used, 
such as guano? — No. 

7115. And you recollect, no doubt, that tlicre 
was a princijdo of assessment laid down l>y the 
late Mr. I'bornason that it could never be rc<lnced 
to a mere matter of arithmetical calcidaliou ? — 
Yes. 

7116. And is not tliat the principle that guides 
settlement officers now very much? — Certiinly. 

7117. And although you look at the rental 
which the tenant jiays to the landlord for the 
land, still you do not implicitly follow that ; you 
also form your own idea of what the jiroper rental 
of tlic land is? — I do not think that Ave often go 
above 50 jicr eent., but avc often go below it. 

71^8. liATry settlement officer has rent rates 
on dificrent soils, to guide him? — Yes. 

Tilth And he applic.s his rent rates to the 
rental as derived from tJic lamlJoarrs retui iis, and 
ho eometiines is led to th(^ conclusion that the 
rental as shown in tlic landhutrs returns may not 
bo the proper rental to apply to the land ? — In 
that ease he Avould correct the land Ivrd’s rant roll 
by Avliat are called the Pcrgiuinuh rates, that 
is, the average rent rales ruling iu the neighbour- 
hood, 

7120. In how many districts is the settlement 
of the North West I’rovinccs completed? — I'hc 
settlements may be said to be entirely concluded 
in seven districts; allhougli they have not received 
the sanction of Government, the real assesament 
is concluded ; they arc very nearly concluded in 
three, and they are in jirogrcs.s; in 15, 

7121. Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of tlie North AVest Provinces, avus, a few 
years ago, a great advocate for the permanent 
settlement, was he not? — Yes, he Avas, 

, 7122. And I think he Avrotc a Minute on the 
subject in favour of it ? — Yes. 

7123. Can you tell me whether he retains that 
opinion now ? — I believe not, as be has rcl erred the 
question of the propriety of a permanent settle-' 
ment to the Government of India, Avith reference 
to the facts elicited by the inquiry into the ade- 
quacy of the Boolundshuhur aesessinent. 
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7124. Those f«ota have caused him modify 
hifl opinion, and to the host of your belief^ at the 
present time he is opjwsed to a j)ermanent settle* 
ineiit y — 1 think lie is. 

7125. And from what you have told us* I 
fancy wo may infer that the Government, as yet, 
is in no way pledged to sanction the settlement 
in perpetuity in any district ? — Not that 1 am 
aware of; they are protected by the form of set- 
tlement engagement which was issued in 18()7. 

7126. You seem to think that the landholders 
do not attach much value to a permanent settle- 
ment ; docs that remark refer ratlier to the small 
landholders, or would you include the large laud- 
holders in it also? — 1 should include them all. 

7127. But have you not in conversation with 
the large landholders, JK?ard any wish for a per- 
manent settlement ox[)ressed ? — No; I have* not 
discussed the subject in uidi with them. 

7 12 s. AMien yon were in Oude, did the 
talo(»kdars never express their wish for a per- 
manent settlement to you? — No, not even there; 
1 cannot recall to mind any expression of the 
kind. 

7129. You never sought opinion on the subject 
in Oude? — It was not mooted at all then in 
Oude. 

7 1 30 . Yon said that tliis increase of rent which 
lias been so noticeable in one district of the 
North West Provinces was not owing to im- 
proved agriculture ?— No. 

7131. By that 1 fancy yon mean not owdng to 
any improved system of agriculture; but may it 
not have been owing to more valuable crops being 
raised than formerly used to be raised ? — AVhcrc 
canal irrigation extends, there is, of course, a 
greater breadth, for instance, of sugar-cane cul- 
tivation. 

7132. And has not the sugar-cane cultivation 
increased greatly in the last 20 years? — Very 
largely indeed. 

7 1 33. So that it would Ijo a more correct way 
to put your answer thus ; that the style and Bys- 
tem of farming has not altered, but that better 
and more valuable crops arc raised? — Thai might 
be included in the reference 1 made to irriga- 
tion. 

7131. Rents in the North West Provinces arc 
generally pai^in monev, are they not; 1 mean 
they are jiaid in inoiiey'^ more tlian in kind? — Yes. 

7135. And is it not the case that corn rents 
arc decreasing, and money rents arc Buper- 
seding corn^ttrents, even in those districts where 
corn rents still prevail? — Yes, it is the interest 
ol‘ the tenant now to have the corn rent com- 
muted into a moneys rent. 

7136. In fact, w'as there not an Act passed in 
the North West Provinces some few years ago, 
res])ceting the commutation ol’ corn rents into 
money rents? — No, but the Board of Revenue 
have submitted a draft Ueut Bill to the Local 
Government. 

7137. That was part of the measure, was It 
not? — Yes. 

7138. A good industrious tenant would prefer 
a money rent, would he not ? — Yes. 

7139. And wherever you find the rents in 
kind, it k generally the case that the ciiltivatiqp 
is of an inferior kind, is it not ? — Yes ; in the 
famine that was particularly remarkable; the 
land that paid money rent was irrigated when 
the land that paid a grain rent was left dry. 

7140. Should you say that the practice of 
settlement officers was to take no account of the 
expenditure of the proprietors in wells that have 


been constructed many years ago, wells of old 
date? — Just so. 

7141. Only in the case where a man had made 
a well within three or four years, would an aUow» 
nnco be made on that account?*— Yea. 

7142. Are you aware that oije marked effisot 
of the permanent settlement in Bengal, is that 
the parties with whom it was made have created 

ermanent under-tenures at a fixed rent, therely 
ivesting themselves of all prospective benefit 
from increased rental ?-— Yes ; and the law has 
done the same in the North West Provinces in 
the Benares Division, 

7143. Which is under a permanent settle- 
ment? — Yes, the law I allude to, is Act 10 of 
1859. 

7144. Those results that have been observed 
in Bengal are ecjually observed in the Benares 
Province, are they not? — They ate observed, 
but not to the Bame extent; there is not the 
same minute Bubdivision of tenure there thiit 
there is in Bengal. 

7145. Therefore, one effect is, that the benefit 
of a permanent settlement may very soon be 
lost to tiic parties with whom the permanent 
sottloincnt is made, and other parties not in the 
contemiilation of the Government may step in. 
and reap the great advantages of the permanent 
settlement ?— Yes, in the form of undor-tenures 
absorbing the profits ; but in tcmporarilv settled 
estates the remedy is in the hand of the land- 
owner, to some extent ; he can turn a man out 
before he acquires a right of occupancy . 

7146. 1 am not speaking of tenant rights of 
occii})a))cy acquired by jircscriptivc occupationt 
but of those under-tenures created, in wduch Ae 
landowner has alienated his interests. The parties 
\vilh whom the permanent settlement was made, 
are thcrororc not by ojiy means always those who 
reap the l>encfits, but other parties not in the 
mind of the Government at the time of the settle- 
ment may be real gainers by it? — I think such 
cases would bo comparatively rare. 

7147. You have heard that they are very fre- 
quent in Bengal ? — The subdivision tliere is very 
minute. 

7148. And the first holders of the under- 
tenures have jicrinanently leased their tenures 
to other parties, who again have leased them, 
sometimes there arc two or three links in 
the chain of middlemen. You have heard that 
perhaps? — Yes, I know that they Imve minute 
subdivisions, 

^ 7149. C/i(nrma7i.] Under the law, if a person 

who pays revenue to Government wishes to make 
a grant at a fixed rate in perpetuity to a third 
party, that grant would still be subject to the 
right of the Government to revise the settlement 
under which the revenue payer held at the time ? 
— Quite so ; the Government rate would not be 
affected in any way whatever. 

7150. Mr. Are the North West Pro- 

vinces thoroughly surveyed ?— There are three 
kinds of survey; there is the survey of the 
whole of Iiiclia of the Topographical Society ; 
then there is the Revenue Survey ; that also is 
a scientific survey ; and tlien there is a survey 
mode by native surveyors for assessment pur- 
poses, under the supervision of the seitlemmit 
officers, 

7151. You do not reniember perhaps upon 
what scale The common scale is 2 native chidns, 
of 55 yards to 1 inch, 

7152. That is on a very large seoile, so that the 

different 
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different holdtnge ore clearly and dietinctly laid 
down, I suppose ? — Every single field. 

7163. 'J'hat is, 1 suppose, every distinct patch 
of tuiltivation, because the -fields, 1 fancy, are 
sometimes very large? — The rice patches are 
often not larger than the space inclosed by these 
tables, and they are down. 

7164. Then, as regards the assosement, that is 
mode in the first instance from a return from the 
zemindars or other holders, I suppose ? — The 
zemindar mves in his rent roll. 

7155. And that is checked by the surveyor, or 
by some officer appointed by Government?— In 
the first instance, the village is very carcAilly 
measured, and opposite the entry for each field 
the quality of the soil and irrigation, or non-irri- 
gation is put down, and the rent rates are ascer- 
tMned from inquiry in the village, and the neigh- 
bouring viUsgesof the rent rates paid fur different 
kinds of soil and for land in certain positions ; 
tliose near the village paying more than the out- 
lying lands. Then the landiioldcr is called upon 
to give in his rent roll. His rent roll is corrected 
by a reference to these rates, whicli have been 
ascertained by the settlement officer to exist 
either in that Village or in neighbouring villages, 
looking to the quality oi’ the land, and the cir- 
cumatauccB of the village tooj of course. 

7156. And, as far as you know, the assess- 
ments are acquiesced in, as being just and 
equitable, are they ? — In some oases, where there 
has been a rise in the Government demand, 
although the Govermnent demand may be very 
moderate, the landowner does not look so much 
at the moderation of the detnaiul, as make a coin- 
parisou between the old land revenue and the 
present 

7157. I am not asking whether there arc indi- 
vidual or even numerous instances of cunqilaint, 
but tho juetico of the action of the Government 
in the matter is admitted in the main, and there 
is no general com])laint of oiipression ? — Not 
at iilL 

7158. The mode of assessment is not a matter 
of complaint in the province ? — No. 

7159' Is there much uncultivated land that 
ought to be cultivated in the North West IVo- 
vinces ?-*-In some districts hardly any ; in otherH, 
like Oorruokpore and Bustec, there is still a con- 
siderable amount of uncultivated area. 

7160. Is that coming under cultivation ? — Yes, 
rapidly ; in liiet tho revised fiettlement for Gor- 
riickpore and Bustce, lias risen from 200,000 /. to 
280,000 /. 

7161. Has any large increase of traffic by rail- 
way or river, or by the road, occurred of late 
years?— By river there is an increased traffic. 
For instance, in Iho famine year very large 
supplies were sent down fj^om districts which did 
not suffer. 

7162. Supplies of grain you mean, wheat and 
rice ? — Yes, chiefly. 

7163. You said that the sugar-cane cultivation 
bad largely increased of late years ; is that a great 
article of export^ or is it chiefly consumed in tho 
large cities of the North West Provinces ? — It is 
an article 1 may say sent to neighbounng marts 
diicfly, and from thonce it is ex^iorted elsewhere. 

7164. You s^ke of this as the permanent 
settlement, and I think it is generally called tho 
{lermanent settlement of the North West Pro- 
vinces ; but as a matter of fact, it is usually a 
^ settlement, is it not ? — We have no real 
pennaaent settiemeut yet, except in the Benmres 


Division ; and those despatches to which T have 
referred, contemplate the introduction of a per- 
manent settlement into the districts at present 
temporarily settled. 

7165. But that has not been carried out? — It 
has not been carried out. 

7166. Nor is it likely, I apprehend now, to bo 
carried out from the feeling cf the officers in the 

{ province?— I think that tliere is a very strong 
eeling against the pro|)riely of a jiermanent 
settlement. 

7167. You told us that when a settlement had 
been made, it was not binding till it had received 
final sanction from Government ; is it the fact 
that settlements arc made and acted upon for a 
scries of years that a\;c not held by the cioiirts of 
law as beijig conclusive against the Government, 
thcKigh assumed to be so by tlio propi'ictors or 
occupiers ? — The assessments are made, not for a 
whole district of course at: once, but for certain 
portions of a district called pergunnahs; three or 
four, pcrliaiis, may be assessed at the same time, 
and the revised assessmont declared is jirovi- 
Bjonally sanctioned by the Board of Itevcinie. 
When the whole di.slriet has come under assess- 
ment, report is made to Government and final 
sanctiim is accorded. I do not think that the 
courts of law would hold that the engagement 
was binding before that final sanction. 

7168. As I understand you now, there docs 
not seem to be any objection to tlnit ; it U simply 
a jwovisional arrangement for a nuinber of years? 
— It is IX provisional sanction till the final sanction 
of the Government is accorded. 

7169. Is it usually limited to five or six years ? 
— It ought not to he beyond six or seven years at 
the <»utside. 

7170. I presume that it very rarely is Very 
rarely. There nrc causes that sometimes retard 
the final eomjdetioii of the sell lenient. 

7171. Mr. JJfdrh. j I rrigation works have been 
more exclusively conducted in the North West 
Provinces tlian in any other ])art of India, have 
they not ?•— I do not know willi reganl to Madras ; 
certainly more so than in tlie Punjab or Bengal. 

7172. Upwards of two and-a-half millioiiH has 
been laid out in irrigation works there, I think? 
— I cannot rern ember the exact expcndlfcire ; I 
know that there has been a very large ex[)endi<* 
til re. 

7173. In the famine year that proved of the 
greatest ndvanlago to the country, did it not ? — 
Yes. . U . • 

7174. And tliere was a great dispositlort on the 
part of the inhabitants to use every exertion to 
avail themselves of the ailvuritages attbnled by 
the Government, was there not ? — Yes. 

7175. Do you think that there is an inclination 
to believe that those works had been more ex- 
tensively conducted in provinces where the per- 
manent settlement does not exist ? — Wo have no 
canals in the North West Provinces in j>ornia- 
nently settled districts. 

7176. And do you think that people might be 
prejudiced against a permanent settlemc'ut, from 
the belief that the Government then would not 
be inclined to undertake such extensive works? 
— Government would look to a return from the 
water rate ; but owing to the position ol* the ner* 
manently settled districts (they all lie down closa 
to Benares) there are no facilities there for the 
construction of canals. 

7177. But in other parts of India, inij^ation 
works might be of great use 1 suppose, us in the 
T T 4 North 
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North West Provinces? — I do not think that the 
question of a permanent or temporary settlement 
would Jifrcol the action of Goverment in the 
matter, or that the peojde would take that fact 
iut^) ronsidcration. 

717s. TMr. Fawcftti Wliat proportion of the 
land in the North West Provinces is under per- 
manent settlement ? — Tlic area of the land 
under permanent settlement is 1(>,973 square 
miles, 

7179. And all that has been placed under per- 
manent settlement in coiiptMiuencc of the Despatch 
of 1862, which was sent out by Sir Charles 
Wood, has it? —No, this has been permancnily 
settled for a long time; ills an old ])ermancnt 
settlement, and has nothing^to do with the present 
revision. " 

7180. Then are wo to nriderstand that as fci 
no result wliatevcr lias heen prodiiood in con- 
sequence of this I)os]»at(ili of Sir Charles Wood's? 
— J |j< Hove that no result has been produced. 

7181. Then the Des|»atch has not operated at 
all; it lias simply hecoine a dead letter? — The 
Desjiatch has been modified twice since, first by 
Lord d(» Grey, and then by Sir Stafibrd North- 
cote, and the final sanction rests I imagine, with 
Her Majesty’s Govornrnent at home. Kvery- 
thing is being prepared and made ready for a 
permanent settlement. 

7J82. Therefore the thing is in this position, 
that if A)r instance a Secretary of State eliould 
happen to lake office who is in favour of the per- 
manent settlement, there is nothing whatever to 
prevent him from bringing a considerable pro- 
portion of the land in the North-West at once 
.mder a permanent settlement, is there? — The 
districts, of* which tlie assessments that have been 
made under llio orders of Government, with a view 
to either a tem|>orary or permanent settlement, 
could of c(»urse, at once be brought, under the 
orders of the Secrelaiy of State, under a per- 
petual settlement. 

7183. And you think that the Secretary of 
State won hi liave j)owcr to do that, and might do 
it, although it may be contrary to the policy of 
the Gtjvernor General and contrary to the opinion 
of those who are engaged in the assessment? — I 
do not know the extent of the powers of the Se- 
cretary of State in iJiat matter. 

718*1, Ton Avoiild rather not expre.ss an opinion 
on that j>oint? — It is rather u matter of fact per- 
haps than of opinion ; 1 do not know what the 
powers of the Scerciary of Stat«i arc. 

7180. That is your impresmon, that there is a 
real amount of land now ready for permanent 
settlement wdiicli may at once be brought under 
permanent settlement if the Secretary of State 
for India sliould think it desirable to do so? — T 
believe so; under the settlement engagement In 
which the words arc ree-orded that the Hcttlemeut 
“shall be for 30 years or forever, as the Govern- 
ment may determine.” 

7186. But then do you tliink, as this Despatch 
was written in 1862, and the despatehc.s of Sir 
Stafford Northc<»te and Lord de Grey were five 
years afterwards, that any land has been placed 
under a permanent settlement in that interval of 
five years ? — The Despatch of 1802 did not direct 
that a permanent settlement should be made ; it 
merely cxj)ressed the readiness of Her Majesty’s 
Government to sanction a permanent settlement ^ 
under certain conditions, and reports were called ^ 
for. 

7187. But as the policy of a permanent settle-* 


ment was recognised in 1862, and that policy vm 
not altered as I understand for five years, do you 
think that the people who brought Uiemsmes 
under the conditions of 1662 think tliat ;:|j]l^{ey 
have at any rate an equitable claim to Haye 11 
jiermancnt settlement made with them ?— I think 
that very few have engoged for a pcrnianent 
sctilement, the fonn of engagement is^^forSO 
years, or for ever, as the Goveniment may deter- 
mine;” and in the circular of the Board of 
Revenue issuing that form, it was directed that 
this fonn should be substituted for the previous 
form, so that probably if any engagements had 
been taken in perpetuity they were cauceUcdi 
and the revised form substituted lu their place* 
1 am speaking of whnt 1 imagine bus been uoncM 

7188. 1 understood, perfectly, that uo one after 
the revised order was issued, which stated that 
the Government reserved to itselii Ihe right 
either to have a .30 years’ settlement, or a per-, 
manont ficttlement, could have any moral or 
e(iuitablc claim to a permanent settlement; but 
the thing is different, is it not, with regard to 
any tiling done previous to the tiine when that 
order was issued ?— I think that very little was 
done ; I am nQt aware how much, and I think 
that the people themselves do not care for this 
permanent settlement. 

7189. Do you think that there is laud fit for 

permanent settlement in the North-West?— A 
very large number of estates already fulfil the 
two conditions. ^ 

7190. I suppose you agree with those who lay 
down n most broad and fundamental distinction 
between revenue obtained from tlio land, and 
revenue obtained from any other source with 
regard to the incidence of it upon the people, 
and the feelings of the peojde ? — Yes. 

7191. You would define in fact land revenue 
as rent?-- As a moiety, the Government propor- 
tion, of the rent. 

7191. * And you define rent as the appropria- 
tion of a natural monopoly which, if it was not 
a])propriated by the Government, who can ad- 
minister it for the good of the people, would bo 
ajiprojiriated by a class who might devote it 
entirely to tlieir own advantage?— The native 
Government ajipropriated the whole of it* 

7192. But that indicates, docs it not, tlie differ- 
ence between revenue derived from the land,Bnd 
revenue derived from any other source? — Yes; 

I do not look upon it as a tax. 

7193. Thcrelore, If for instance the Govern** 
ment, having now the proprietary right in the 
land, nermanently settle any land, what they 
virtually do is this : tliey give away a portion of 
national jiropcrfy which belongs to the whole 
nation, and should be used for the whole nation, 
to a class, do they not? — Yes; they give away 
the ]>roperty of the State, and, I suppose, yott 
may say of the people. 

7194. For instance, the result of the perma- 
nent settlement in Bengal has been this, tnat wo 
have sacrificed about three-fourths of the rovoione 
that w e might otherwise obtain from the land, and. 
in coiiscqueiice of that sacrifice, which has not 
benefited the general body of the oultivators, WO 
have been obliged to impose taxation which ap^^* 
jiears to be onerous and vexatious ?— Yes ; and of . 
course the same effect would followif wo alienated 
tills 450,000 L increase which we got, on the re- 
vised assessment of which 1 spoke. . 

7195. Is there not in your mind a very strong 
reason, a stronger reasonthan over existed before^ 

against 
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tlic permanent settlement, from wlmt has 
t^en place during the last few years in India, 
with regard to the depreciation of money or the 
general rise in prices? — So far, of course, as the 
rise in prices affects rents it has aggravated the 
evil. 

7196. For instance, if prices rise, we will fthy 
arc doubled, then if the land revenue is perma- 
nently fixed, the Government, independently of 
any change in the agricultural cirniiinstanccs of 
the country virtually loses half its property, 
owing to the permanent settlement, docs it not? 
—It loses its right to claim the additional profits 
at the end of the term of the settlement. 

7197- In fact if prices arc doubled the Govern- 
ment could, merely from that circumstance, 
double its land revenue, if it were not perma- 
nently settled, without jdacing the proprietors or 
the persons under them in one jot more unfavour- 
able a condition ? — The land revenue would not 
be doubled because the rent docs not rise in any- 
thing like the same proportion. The Govern- 
ment do not look to the price of agricultural mo- 
diicc, but to the rent, and the rent we find aoes 
not increase in anything like the same ratio ns 
the value oF agricultural prodticc. 

7198. But if the rent increased 50 per cent, in 
consequence of a rise ol’ prices of 100 jier etmt., 
the Government then could veuy considerably 
raise their land revenue without taking really 
more from the cultivator? — Yes; eerfainly. 

7199. And you have remarked that that de- 

f reciation in the value of money has gone on in 
ndia during the last few years, has it not ; I de- 
fine depreciation of money by a rise genorul 
prices ; that is only a different way of cxjjressing 
the same thing ; that has gone on to a marked 
extent during the last few years, has it not ?— 
Yes ; you may say since the mutiny. 

7200. I suppose wc are to draw the ooncliisi<»u 
from your evidence that you unj very dccidtally 
opposed to the extension of the permanent settle- 
ment?— Yes. I am very strongly opposed to it. 

7201. And as a practical measure for prevent- 
ing its possible extension, would you not reeoin- 
inejid that something definite should be done to 
revcrflc the j)olicy contained in the Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood, of 1862 ? — Of course, from wlmt T 
have staled, niy opinion must be that it would bo 
better that the orders regarding tlie introduction 
of a permanent eettlcment were cancelled. 

7202. So as absolutely to ])revcnt the pernia- 
nent settlement being extended in any w\ay ? — 
Y"cs ; I think that the permanent settlement is an 
ovil. 

7203, And that cancnlmcnt would have to be 
done, in your opinion, by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council issuing an order to cancel; 
would it not ? — Tbe orders lor tbe introduction of 
the permanent settlement of the North West ema- 
nated from the Secretary of State, and I suiiposc 
that they could only be cancelled by Iiim, 

7204, From your knowledge of the opinions of 
land revenue officers, I think you stated that 
at the present time there is almost an unanimous 
opinion amongst those gentlemen who administer 
the land revenue in opposition to a permanent set- 
tlement ? — I think so. 

7205. Am! probably one reason why people 
who were iu favour of the pennanent settlement, 
some years ago, have now become so very strongly 
opposed to it, is due to the fact that I previously 
alluded to, that the depreciation in the value of 
money has brought home to them the fact that 
0,59. 


the Government must inevitably lose by a per- 
manent settlement? — Yes, certainly. 

7206. That you think has strengthened the op- 
position to it ? — Y'es ; as shown the reference 
made by, the Lieutenant Governor to the Go- 
vernment of India ; the reference w’us based en- 
tirely, I believe, on the rise of rental consequent 
on the rise of prices and extended cultivation. 

7207. Do you know from your knowloJgo, or 
can you direct your attention to any opinions 
that have been exjircssed iu favour of tbe per- 
manent settlement lately by any liigb authority, 
anyone now resident In India ? — No, I do not 
know any eminent advocate for the permanent 
settlement at the present day in India. 

7208. In fact you know a groat number of 
officials and persons connected with the adminis- 
tration of the land revenue strongly opjiJiscd to 
the porniancni settlcmont, and yon (jannot quote 
anyone mark who is in tavour of the j)riiu*i]Jo 
now In India? — I cannot recall any at present; I 
think, at any rate, they must be vi;ry few. 

7209. Therefore wc may ilraw the coneluslou 
that an order isfsucd by the Secretary of Stale 
for India to cancel the despaleli in favour of the 
permanent settlement would meet with almost 
unanimous approval from the officials iu India? — 
1 think it would be generally approved as they 
generally disapj)rove of ponuanent seltleinonts. 

7210. And would not be iinweleonn* even to 
the people w'ho w'ould be immediately affected by 
it? — No; 1 do not think that they would earo 
much for it either way ; T know that lhi‘.y would 
rather not jiay an ciiluuuajd tJovcniment demand 
for a term of years, which they would have to 
pay if there w'ere a jiennaueiit settlenKml. 

7211. We are also distinctly to uiidersland, I 
think, tliat there is alti>gelhor a ditferent feihng 
in the peojde of India iu paying land reveauo 
from that which they have in paying any other 
kind of taxation? — Yes; I tliink that any other 
kind of taxation is much more distasteful to 
them; and it is comjiaralively novel. 

7212. And, Iherc^fore, it may very seriously 

.aflect (he loyalty of llie Indian jieopic towards 
our rule, and tJicir eontenlment with it, if, tlicrc 
being a sacrilicc, ibr inslane.e, ol‘ four millions of 
land revenue, it is nceessary. In eonseejuenee of 
that sacrifice, clllicr to iuLM easiJ the tax or duty 
on some article of general eonsiim]>tion, such as 
salt, or to levy some lax which is hiuhed upon as 
vexatious, like the income tax J tliliik it 
W’ould be most diMiigei'oiis. • • 

7213. Mr,././?. Sniil/i,] Then, do you think 
that the feeling in India is now that the claims of 
the Government upon the land are for theheuefit 
of the whole people of India, and that in pro- 
portion as Government expenses may be in- 
creased by the depreciation of momiv, in the 
like propoiiioii the, rents of their land may In- 
crease, so that the one may eompe.usale for the 
other?— Yes, after the expiry of the term of 
eettlcment. 

7214. Do you think that that is tlie existing 
feeling of the [)eoi>Ie of India ? — They recognise 
the entire right ot Government to claim a large 
portion of the rental; they do not dispute the 
right; it never enters into their minds to dis- 
pute it. 

7215. Because that has always been tbe 
custom, has it jiiot ? — Yes; as 1 said, the native 
governments used to take almost the whole 
rent. 

7216. And there never was eucli a thing as a 
permanent settlement heard of till the time of 
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Lord Cornwallis? — No; the arrangemente were 
made generally irom year to year; certainly 
they wore in Oiulo under the late native govern- 
ment. • 

7217. But t}»e settleiiientM formerly used to be 
made irom year to year, and in some caeca the 
rent.1l wan calculated upon the crop, was it not, 
under our Goverument 20 years ago? — T do not 
remember that, but the settlement in the North- 
West Miie made on renlal. 

7218. What is the principle upon which this 
assessment is made. Supposing that 3^)11 begin 
to assess a <lisiriet, and in the course of two or 
three years, before it is eornpleted, there is a 
very great increase in the })rice of produce, and 
also <d* refits, is your assessmenl in that portion 
which remains unassessed increased in proportion 
to the advance in the price of produce and rents? 
— It would he open, J think, to the settlement 
officer to revise the setlleineni of the jairts of the 
district wliicli had been assessed in a case like that. 

7219. Then in a case like tliat he would revise 
the as.scssmcnt on the whole? — He might revise 
the nssossincnt, I think, on the whole. A case 
occurred the other day in which it was supposed 
that the assessment had been made at too low 
rates, and if that hud been proved to lie the case 
the assossmont would have been modified. 

7220. And they do tliat on the ground that the 
assessments are not binding ujion t.lie Government 
until lliey have been snnciioiiod by the Govern-^ 
ment?- No; but at the same time the Govern- 
ment would be very backward in revising the 
assessment ; they would rather suffer a loss, I 
think, unless it were a very largo one, 

7221. I think you Hlatc<l that railways and 
irrigation works increase very much the value of 
the land ? --Ye-s. 

7222. Now supposing that a railway was pro- 
jected through a certain district, and that this 
railway was not made in the district at the time 
of t.lie. assessment, but tliat there was a probability 
of its being macle within a year or so, Jiow would 
that affect the aS'sos.sinent ?’— The assessment offi- 
cer is expressly t.old not to look at prospective 
profits; he would assess upon the existing rental. 

7223. Even if‘ the railway was to (*otne about 
in the next yiair he would be bound to assess 
upcm the existing rental? — 1 consider that ho 
woLihl be bound to assess on the existing rental; 
I may add that even in the case of the perma- 
nent settlement the orders were that prospective 
profits v;eie not to be taken into account. 

7224. Mr. ./i/r/cy.] You excepted irrigation, 
did you not? — If there was a probability of irri- 
gation there would be no permanent settlement 
allowed. 

7225. Mr. •/. /i. Smith,'] But tbeii in cases of 
irrigation you charge a wati’T rent too? — The 
Goveruinent would look to its jirofits from a water 
rate. That is what conijilicates considerably the 
question of the iiermancnt settlement. 

722G. Chair mau,] ] undersiand you that the 
actual value of the land quite independent of the 
water rate, would also be considerably enhanced 
if irrigation was brouglit to it?— Yes, 

7227. Therefore there would be a double in- 
crease, one the increase of assets, resulting from 
the improved iiositions of the land by reason of 
the water, and the other the rate received for the 
water used on it? — Yes; the two ivould be 
taken up separately. 

7228, But both would arise in almost every 
case, would they not? — Where canal iivigation 
was extended, if it was extended within the 


period for which the Government had entered 
into a contract, as it wore, with the landowner, 
the Government could not profit by the extension. 

7229. The landholder would profit by the im- 
]>rovement of his land, and the Government would 
only receive tlm water rent in that case ? - Yes. 

7230. But, as a general rule, there would be a 
considerable enhancement in the value of the land, 
quite apart from the water rent, by reason of the 
land coming in under the supply of water, which 
formerly had been dry land ? -Yes ; and that 
matter was the subject of a corrospondetice be- 
tween ihe tiovernment Irrigation Department and 
the Board of Rovomie. 

7231. Mr. J, B, Smith,] Is the rent of the 
land the only element in the estimate of ihe value 
of it; is there nothting in the quality; and do they 
not examine the quality of the land? — Yes; but,as 
a rule, the quality governs the rent rate. All those 
elements arc taken into consideration in making 
out the rent roll. 

7232. And not the rents solely ? — We look to 
the rents, but not to the rents alone. For in- 
stance, if we think that the rent is inadequate, 
and higher rent rates are paid for land of the 
same quality in the neighbourhood, we should 
not look mend}’' to the absolute rents paid for 
those jiarticular fields. 

7233. Mr. LjiUdfon.] Does the settlement 
officer place inij/licit confidence in the statement 
of rental as returned by the landlord or the vil- 
lage biiad-man ? — No ; he receives them with 
very great caution. 

7234. False, returns arc often made? — Some 
settlement offic^ers place very little faith on them^ 
and others attach more credit to them, but no 
set tlcincut officer conld think of accepting thorn 
without careful scrutiny and examination, and 
comparing them with the rent rates ascertained 
by iiu|uiry to exist in other jiarts of the district. 

7235. 1 tliiuk you said, in answer to Sir Charles 
Wingfield, that the settlement officer never as- 
sessed anyone, over fit) per cent. ?— He has no 
right to assess over 50 per cent. The Govem- 
niciit now take a moiety, instead of two-thirds as 
they did befort*, and in very few cases is more 
than 50 per cent, taken, and in some cases where 
there are large cultivating communities, and there 
is a very minute subdivision of laud, they are 
obliged to lower the rate bcbiw 50 per cent. In 
some of the districts tlierc arc very large culti- 
vating communities of this kind, and the average 
area which each proprietor holds is not above 
four acres, and on that he has got to maintain 
himself and Ins family. 

7230. Cludrmau] After his remuneration as 
actual cultivator, there is less surjdus obtainablo 
as rent? — Yes; and in those cases we make a 
reduction. 

7237, Mr. Lyttdton,] At the end of a term of 
settlement is it the ease that the landlord allows 
the cultivation to deteriorate, with a view to im- 
posing upon the officer? — Yes; certainly that is 
one of the devices which they adopt; but our 
settlement officers are picked men, and men 
having now considerable settlement experience. 
I di> not think that any device of that kind 
would answer with them. 

7238. Is it found that collusive lowering of 
rents ever takes place between landlord and 
tenant Yes ; but then that would be corrected 
hy reference to the rent rates i^aid for similar 
land in the neighbourhood. More favourable 
rents are given, for instance, to a Brahmin culti- 
vator. 
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vator The scttlempnt officer would tell the land- 
lord that he had no right to be generous at the 
Government expense, and he would assess the 
land as though it were held by an ordinary 
cultivator. 

7239, What appeal is there from the settlement 
officer?-— In certain inattera the app<‘«l lies to 
the revenue authorities, and in others to the civil 


court. 

7240. Arc there many appciils? — TI kto are a 
great number of appeals in j'cgard to tin? rents 
fixed by the settlement officer, but ther^; arc not 
many complaints of over aHscssmeiit. 

7241. Is it your opinion on the whole that the 
assessment is as high as it can be ? — 1 1 is as liigli 
as it can bo, and higher in fact in certain cases, 
because reductions have to be made iiruler certain 
circunistfinces ; but where a large extent of c<iuii- 
try is held by a single owner, oi cciursti the 50 ])cr 
cent, is not a severe assessment. I do not think 
that it would be politic t(^ raise the per eontage. 

7242. Mr. Grant Wtfjf.] Have you OAor heard 
the Government blamed for rniiking an imjnovi- 
dent bargain with the cultivators, lliat is to say, 
for charging too little ? — W ell, I here is one scho(4, 
I know, which asserts that the seltlcmioiits are 
far too light, notably in the (kmlral Provinces. 

7243. Who arc the chief r(^pr<?ft(4ifatives of 
that seliool? — 1 believe the chief exjxmeiit of 
those views is the ‘^Indian Keonomisi */’ that is the 

C in which those views are largely venti- 


7244. And at what point would they j)ut the 
assessmeut in the Morth Western Provinces? — 
That I cannot tell you ; 1 look u))on lht!lr stric- 
turos as so much froth, and do n<»t pay much 
attention to them. 

7245. And you yourself are satisfic'd that wo 


have hit about the right j)oint; that the assess- 
ment is neither too light nor too heavy in the 
North Western Provinces ; you think that the 
Governinenl, on the? whole, act^^ fairly by itself 
aud by the cultivator? — Yes; I think tln-'y act 
fairly, certainly by tlici ]ieo]»le, and also fairlv by 
tlicmscdves, allliongh Ylr. Colvin, by whom the 
per eontage of the Government demand was 
reduced from GO to 50, was blamed for Iniving 
done HO. ddie quest Ion was brniigbt furwam 
with relereiice to tlie solllenient of lhMdimd>hiiluir 
by a Member of the (ioveriiment of India tlie 
other day, 

724(5. Put now the ])rcvalent o])inion is that 
wo have hit, in tlie North Weslcnn Provinces 
pretty mueh the riglit point ? — I lliink so. , 

7217. Mr. •/, B. SmUh.\ What eoinparison 
will our assessments bear with tliosi^ of the 
native govcrnmeiils ? — The native govenunents 
wc^re supposed to take pretty nearly tlie whole 
rental. In Oude, fin* instance, under the native 
government, the whole rental was taken, and 
then an allowjuiee was made, called a subsistence 
allowance. In the jicnuanent selllement we 
wore sujiposed to take nine-fen tlis <n* ten- 
ehivenths ; we arc now taking ono-lialf. 

7248. CltuinntnK\ Do you think that the 
native governments were very exact in as«',erlain- 
ing what the' real income of the property was? — 
No; of course the whole e.aleuhilion was a very 
rough (»nc indeed ; and no minute inquiry was 
made, such as we, make now, 

7249. Sir (J/tarlrs A ml was not 

there also this ooiisideratlou on tlie oilier side, 
that ifji landholder Avas very ]K>werful and had 
a good fiirt, he would not })ny it it* they asked 
14)0 much ?- - Ves ; 1 was speaking with reference 
to the thing theoreti(tally. 


The Itev. John Wh.hon, u.d., called in ; and Examined. 


7250. Chairman.'] YY)iJ have resided for many 
years in India?— YY^s, it is upwards of 42 years 
since I became connected with India, and J have 
only been once at home before this time. 

7251. I believe you liaA^c, (hiring a eoiisidenible 
part of that jieriod, mixed viu’y mueh with tlie 
native comimiuities wliere yoii have Ikjcii ? — Yes, 
I have had occasion to mix very niucli indetal 
with them, both in the North \Vestcrn Ihovinecs, 
forming the whole of the Pomliay Presidency, 
and the native states (xinnectcd with I himbay ami 
Sciiide, and in fact in all tlie north' west of India. 

7252. Have you also had good opjiort unities of 
observing their habits and manners?— -Yes; and 
1 have studied them as developiMl in th<^ Hindu 
literature, wliile for the last 10 years I hav<^ been 
engaged in writing a work on tlie Hindu eastc?s, 
embracing a description of tlie dlffenmt: trilxjs of 
the country. 

7253. \v hen you Avere in India Avas your at- 
tention directed to the cultivation or tlic con- 
sumption of opium? — Yes iny attention Avas 
directed to it. I have visited Central India 
where the opium Avorks go on, and have been 
acquainted, too, Avitli the fields that arc here and 
there devoted to opium in the native slates. 

7254. That is on the western side of India? — 
Yes; I have passed through the districts on the 
eastern side merely as a casual visitor. 1 am 
acquainted Avith the system jmrsued in both 
places. 

7255. Can you give the Committee your views 
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as to the eulliA^atiou of opium ? -Yes, T have 
foiined definite view.^ on tlu^ subject. 

725G. Would you be kind (uiougli to express 
them ti) the Comiiiillire? — 4V]i(‘n J ])a.S''e(l through 
hhijputaiui, partieularly looking at tlic opium 
iiehls, and more especially, Avheii I came into 
Central India, I became very imicli afraid of the 
fate ( f tlie cereals. Yon arc aware, that in Kaj- 
putana then* is great uneerlainty about, the rains; 
tln?y arc very partial during some sifis^ns,* and 
Honictimes they are very limited indeed. And 
Avhile ill the west of Jtajputaiia, owing to the 
works of Colonel Hall and Colonel Dixson, 
then* is provision made for irrigation, which 
U?ads to the. cultivation of a good many fields, 
yet in n\gard to the supply of cereals the provinces 
orUajpiitanaare altogether Lincertaiii. Now, it so 
happens, that tlu? provinces of Mahva, Avhieh are 
eonlignoiis to ii, have all their best fields oeini- 
pl(‘d with opium; I h(*(?ame ther(‘f‘ore very mueh 
airald of the ('oiise(|iieii(a‘s of any famine in the 
hiatlm* of ohlainliig the sujqilies that might, be 
needful ; and my f(*ars were very mueh realised 
in eonncetion Avltli the la.te fuiiiino that tool; place 
in llajputaiia. 

7257. Is it your view that the heUer land, 
Avith the advantage of irrigation, b(ung dedicated 
U) the production of opium, does not hccmine 
available for the production of food ? — I a, in not 
alluding to those districts Avhere that irrigation 
of Colonel Hall and ("olonel Dixsem, to which I 
have referred, is carried on ; but 1 refer to the 
UhiU 2 ojiium 
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opium fields, and the laud appropriated to tiiem, 
. more pardculail^ to Central India and to 
Malwa. I have found this to be the case from 
exaiiiinutioii oli Government documents, that in 
tlie year 1850-7, there wub an increase of the 
acreage in Central India devoted to oj>iuiu. That 
year tlic amount devoted to opium was 275,784 
acres, and in the next year the amount of land 
there devoted to opium was 289, ()G2 acres. That 
increase was caused by the Government finding it 
necessary to bring a greater area under ojuum, 
in conse(juencc of the fall of price tliey bad in the 
Bengal districts. In 18(i5-GG tlic acreage devoted 
to opium in Bengal was 70(>,()()0 acres, and next 
year, 1 S6()-G7, it was 750,000 acres. J am not pre- 
pared to oxjn’esH an ojiiuion about those districts 
of Patna and Gliazipore, devoted to opium, and 
the elToet tluiy might lui\ e upon the iwopor pro- 
duel ion ol* eercals; hut 1 have formed a very 
definite ('pinion as to the noc(^ssity of looking to 
the ojiimii artai in Chuitral India; and it is a fuel 
that tliere waKS latcdy an inadcqiiato siip])ly of food 
for Bajputana, so nnudi so, that according to tlie 
Gov(‘niincnt jurcoimls, if I liave read tiunn cor- 
rectly, 1,200,000 i)e()j>lc died of famine .and the 
diseas(*s iiuluciMl by it. Now, in ordinary cir- 
cumstaiiei^^, tlic Province (»f Malwa might have 
BUpjiIied the pcfoplc of Bajpiitana witli cereals. 

7258. Do you think that the laud dedicated to 
opium, if employed in producing food, would 
have l'c<ni siitlieicnt to have saved those who 
died of famine?— To a very great extent. It 
is by far the most valuable land in the pro- 
vince. 

7259. Would il^be capable of growing rice? — 
No, not rice, to any extent. 

7259.*" But all kinds of grain food except riee? 
— Yes, certainly. 

72G(K D(» you tliink that any special influence 
is jiriuluced upon the ])o])ulation by being en- 
gaged in this eultivation, or are they in otlicr 
respects as w(dl oll'as pcojile (UigagCfd in the ordi- 
nary (•ultivation of tin; soil? — 1 liave notictid 
since I went tt/ India that tin re is a grcul increase 
in the use of (»pium amongst certain classes of 
the natives. It is u.s(‘,d very largely by Mahome- 
tans, and 1 think I understaiul how they have 
fallen into its use eoinjmratlvely to a greater 
extent than tin? other natives of India. Ac- 
cording lo the Maliomctan religitm, the use of 
wine and spirits is forbidden, and h (nice Mahome- 
tans ln.*lake tlnnuselves to o[)iiim. And I am the 
more (‘(•iirrt’ined in ihisojnnion by the fact that the 
word lor ojiiiim is an Arabic word, and that it 
was in ihe dislriiils of Turkey that opium cultiva- 
tion was first developed. I hen, again, tlu? Kajpiit 
jivineesaiul nobles, and tlicir di'pciidunts and asso- 
ciates now also ust; opium to a. very considerable 
extent, and to a most Injurious extent. I have 
known some of the nobles and chiefs kill ihem- 
Bclvcs by eating opium. A short time ago 1 
observed one (if tlu*m lifted into a railway car- 
riage in a fcilver eliuii’, (jiiiie unable to move him- 
self into it, or understand anvthing. When I sa-w 
him as a young man, 1 found liini a very intelligent 
perfion; wdiile in these circumstances I found him 
quite stupid, with his faculties nearly extiiiguiahed. 
Then, again, there arc some of tlie labouring 
classes addicted to using ojiium, particularly to 
quiet their children when they are away engaged 
in work. On tlie whole, 1 have no hesitatioh in 
saying that the increased use of opium has been 
considerable during the tu o score years and more 
that 1 liuve been connected with India, and that 
it is on the increase. 


7261. Do you find that the cultivation of the 
opium loads to any special consumption of it on 
the part of those engaged in the cultivation ?— 
No ; I did not find them specially addicted to it. 
There are patches of opium in the native Btatea 
generally contiguous to the villages where the 
natives raise opium ; and frequently the hiffher 
classes of the natives, the landholders, ot nobles, 
liave fallen into a copious use of it. 

7262, Do you find that the cultivators en- 
gaged ill producing the opium are better off in 
th(?ir circumstances, and more prosperous, than 
those engaged in other branches of cultivation? 
—I do not think that is the case. I have noticed 
very great jirogrciss in the well-being of the 
Mahraita and Gujerat cultivators under the 
British Government. Their clothing is better 
than when T first noticed them ; their food is 
better ; their utensils arc more valuable ; and they 
a[qK‘ar to rue altogether to have made very groat 
advances. But in the native? States yon are aware 
that tlie o|)iuin fields arc chiefly under Uolkar and 
Boine of the chiefs near Katlum ; and altJiougli 
1 do not pla(?c the prosperity of those districts on 
a level with Gujerat, 1 do not know that they 
are in move favourable cireiiinstances from culti- 
vating opium; the middlemen are in better 
cinnirnstancea than others, but not the cultivators, 
J am not alilc to suggest tlie reason of the case, 
tliough I know the advantages w'hich our own 
suhjeets have, coui])ared with those which the 
native suhjeets have. 

7203. Did you see anytliing of the condition 
of the cLiltivaiors in the Bengal Provinces where 
tlm oi>iiini is (‘ultivated ? — Yes; the jicaBantry 
there an? dt?cidedly wMirse clothed, and appear 
not 60 active as those in the Mahratta dis- 
trie.ts. 

72G 1. But, cornjiared witli the other peasantry 
in the same proviiu?cs, engaged in other branches 
of agricultnn*, did you notice any diflerence in 
tliem? — No; I do not think there is anv particular 
dilfcreuc.c bolwcen them ; 1 do not tnow much 
about them. In fact, I do not wish to be con- 
Bidercd as a particular observer of those districts. 
1 cannot s)>eak of them with the same confidence 
as 1 can of those districts with which 1 am most 
familiar. 

72G5. \Vliere have you chiefly observed the 
cousuiuption of opium amongst the peojde of 
India? have observed it in the city of Bom- 
bay, whiidi is now the largest, next to London, 
in the Britisli Emjiirn, in the Province of Gujerat, 
particularly the Natty war district, and in Kutch 
and Scinde. 

72G(). Is the eonsiimpfion there of the opium 
in a solid condition ? — No ; in those districts they 
use it in a ll(]^uid fi»rm called Kosumba. The 
manipulation of it Is peculiar; they add something 
to the bun]) opium, and then pound it in a mortar ; 
and they generally use it by pouring it upon the 
]>ahn of tlic liand, and asking you to take it out of 
their hand. 1 ought to nave mentioned one 
class of people addicted to tlic use of opium 
which I consider rather clangorous, and that is 
the devotecis. 1 have Irequently been asked by 
them to take ojiium in this liquid form, when I have 
been travelling. It might have been mentioned 
in reference to the country I have passed through, 
tliat I have gone to the jungles cast of Mount Abu 
and moved among the Hill tribes and other tribes, 
between Gujerat and Khandesh. 1 have also 
been in tbe jungles of the Northern Concan and 
elsewhere among tbe wdld tribes. 1 did not ob- 
serve in them any considerable use of opium, but 
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they scorn Qddlctcd very much to the use of 
spirits. 

7267. Mr. J. B, Bmilh.'] Do a great many of 
them smoko ?— Tlicy smoke, and there is no 
divorcing them from their smoking. Tliey said 
they could not live without tobacco. “ You have 
told us many very good things,” they would say, 
•^but this objecting to tobacco is one bad thing, 
and we cannot give up our toliacco.” 

7268. Do they smoke opium mixed with to- 
bacco? — No; they cannot uflord to jnirchasc it. 

7269. Do they in llic otber districts use it iu 
that way No; the^' only use it in the lump or 
liquid state. 

7270. Chairman,“^ Do you think that the con- 
sumption of opium IB of a charact<M* that may he 
called excessive by individuals? —Mau} of them 
use it to an excessive degree. 

7271. lias it the cifciit of disqualifying them 
for the ordinary duties of life? — Yes; and T am 
sure it has injured the tulministration of the native 
cliiefs, and has often stiipified them. 

7272. Passing fianii tlie lilghcst cl.in.'^of iiiitivcs 
to the trading t;lass, do they (ionsiinie it niucli in 
your opinion ? — 1 do not ihink I could luy the 
use of opium to the cliurgc of the tra<liug class 
to any considerable c.xtimt. 

7273. Do the working people, llie agricultural 
pO]>ulation, consume it to an extent injniions to 
their health? — Soinft (»f tlunn <!o ; sonn* of the 
artizans, too, wlio travel about u.-a; it. to a very 
CoiiBideratde ex te u t. 

7274. Have }ou dirc'ch d your atlcntlou at all 

to the regulations of llio (lovernmenl. respecting 
the sale and ooiisinnjition of oimim ? ; in 

regard to that matter, I should wish v<u-y much 
the lloinbay system apjdied through(mi India ns 
long as the o|»ium husiiiess eonliiiues. 1 have 
frequently found the initi\es bringing up our 
dealing in ojnum adverse to tin; ciniracter of 
the Government ; and 1 bclioNe that it presents 
the liritiah Goverinnont in a ba<l j»osi(ion to tlic 
natives, while If it were left t(> be moivl^Mlealt 
with by an excise as is the case with regard to 
the opium produced in Central India, tliv' Go- 
vernment would not. liave that re.«]jonsil»ili(y 
before the people, wlihdi in their coincrsatioii'j 
they always use to the injury of the Govern- 
ment. 

7275. ITiivc you considered at all liow far that 
arrangement would be eonvcnieiit foj* the Cijilcc- 
tion of the revenue in the llritisli territory? — 
Yes,] have thought of this; I have no doubt tliat 
the Government could divest itself, to some extent, 
of its responsibilities by giving licenses to jievsous 
to cultivate opium ; but it would be iieAHHuI, in 
order to prevent the spread of the evil, that Go- 
vernment should limit the area id’ opium culti- 
vation. 

7276. Have you considered at all the huvs re- 
lating to the retail ofojnum in any parts of India? 
—I am aware that licenses are required fur the 
sale of opium. I may mention iu eonnoetlon with 
this that there arc other substances of an inloxi- 
catin|; kind which are used, particularly bhang, 
whicn are exceedingly injurious ; and that, gene- 
rally, the persons who deal in the* one article deal 
in the other. 

7277. Have you considered at all how far the 
present system of regulating the retail of IIicbc 
articles is desirable ? — I tliimcthat both iu regard 
to tlicm, and in regard to spirits, the opinion of 
the newly formed municipal bodies, and llie coun- 
cils of the villages should be taken, 

7278. In what way, and to what extent ? — I 
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tliink that before licenses are graiitcil l»y Go- 
vcriiiiient in particular districts and villages, the 
opinion of the municipal bodies which have been 
formed, and the principal people of the villages 
slioiild be taken. I think tliat giving indiscri- 
iiiinate licenKcs, and in some instances establisliing 
munopolics, is a great teinjitiition to tbc incroaso 
of the use of opium and of drunkenncss. I have 
noticed some ol llu*. tribes going down lo abso- 
lute. de&truetion In connection with that mattor, 

7279. You woulil restrain the power exm-cised 
by the magisiriitc by the ojmiioii of tlie inludii- 
taiits or the municipal bodv ? --Yes, In regard to 
all the public olfieials of Government, I have 
se(‘ii only bcncvoleiiee exliibitcd by tinmi in con- 
lUfCtion with the jungle tribes. There a uni- 
versal de./in! In elevate them, and inne.li has been 
done, in their favour, but this one thing oi' their 
drunkenness still i?xisls. I have here a n port 
of one of the tril>os which I hapjiened to dc- crlbe 
in a papm* givmi many years ago to the 
iSocicly, the tribe (d‘ tin? Waralis, in tin? (.’i.'neaii. 
Mr. lloswell, r.s,. says, ‘‘ TIic attention of the 
Government, has been, on st‘\e:al (XMaedoii:*, called 
t(‘ t!ic eoinlifion »>f the AVarlee tribe a.s l)c.ing 
addicted to violent crimes and specially degraded, 
and witlnd so little used t(? Intercourse with Ihiro- 
])can ofllcials as to niii away when such appi-oacli 
tlivir village.^. In coiihcrjiujiKa? of’tliis, tin* ( Govern- 
ment have called lor a n^parl on the moral .‘iinl 
social stare of tbe.s(‘ peojde and tin; b(?sl. inca-ures 
lo improve tluMii. it ^ At tin*, time? id tlie 

wedding, the caste people ass'anbb? and fca.- 1 hn* 
four or iiv(' days at the expense id' tbc? parents of 
tin? parties married. During this time, nuui and 
women and cbildreu drink freedy ; all gel dnink 
togelli(?r and leap and sboiil and fall on tlie 
groiiiid, and no shame attaches to them ; most of 
tin? Warle(?s are enslaved for life l»y the expc?n.-'e 
thus incurred.” I have? lately got an c.-'t:il)lisli- 
ment for tin? e^lucation of siuue of tlu‘si.? |u?op!e, 
and this is a. photograph of one of them that was 
induced, with great dilliciiity, to (aune to lloiiibay 
(o be pliolograpbcd {hamlinfj the to flu: 

Commilhr). 

72SO. Have you any snggc'stions to inalv with 
nifcrencc to tin? laws rcgiilaliiig tin? trade iu 
spirits and opium? — AVitii regard lo sjiiiits, 1 
Ibink that lliore should be? an increase of llio 
excise duty; 1 tliink it may be trebled even 
withmil any injury to the rcvenin? or to the 
])eoplc, nay, viuy imich to the? Ixinelll. of the 
pi^oplc ; and i think that gri'at cjire should be 
iakcu in giving licenses. .1 may also, 

tliat. there arc some oi' the native eliiefs who are 
permitting distillation in their distrii?ts, who, 
according to the. ciistoin.s iu use In these distrieta 
have no title to do that; and 1 thiidv that this 
ought to hi? looked after. 

7281. Have you seen any Instances of a general 
nrevaleiutc of exeessi\.i? drinlving in any parts of 
India? -Yes. 1 hiivi* liad my atlention directed 
very p.articiihirly to lliat, and from tlie proof 
Blicets of my book on caste now before me, 1 
could fthow exactly liow the list? of .s]>iril.s has 
prevjillcd iu India from very early timi's. In the 
Vedic liyinns there an? nunn roiis rcfereiiccsj to 
the Homa juice, and the intoxicating liquor pro* 
diiecd from it, which was most exhilarating, us it 
said in the Vedas, to men and to tlie Gods, and was 
very eojiiously used ; and I have no doubt, al- 
tbougb of late years there lias been an increase 
in tlie intemperance of India, that it is a very 
old disease of the country. And 1 can show 
what the legislation of the Uiadus, iu reference 
u U 3 to 
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Rev. J. to the matter wan, iVom their Hacred boolcH. In 7284. Do you think that the con^iuinptioh of 
ITibon, D.D. the Yajur Veda and the Black Yajiir Veda, drink ha» also increased, without goiii^;^ to the 
there are relerences to different parties that were extent of producing drunkenness ?— 1 should not 
1 6 June tied to Hi ikes in connection with the ceremonial say that all who use s))iritnou8 liquors become 
lima., II sacrifice called Purusha Modha, known drunkards, even among the natives, 
to our Oricutalista, and among the persons tied 72K I^ My question is whether the consumption 

lip to these stakes, 1 find the distiller mentioned, generally, or the use of spirituous liquors, and 
Tlienagaiiijin theepieof iheRanmyana, whenall tli(*se articles, bhang and opium, has become 
theclaascsof the inhabitants go out to meet Ham more generally diffused without going to the 
coming hack to his cajiiul tii lake possession of extent of excessive indulgence ? — Yos, and it is 
the throne, he is met hy a mmihm* of profes- so to aii extent that is sufficient to arouse iJie 
sional people oi‘ diliereut kinds, and amongst consideration of (irovcriimeiit. 
these there is Sluuiiidika the <listiller. Then, on 72So. Do you find that it has extended in 
coinin;^ down to tlie times of Buddhism, I find particular radv.s or classes of the community, or 
that they laid down very strong injunctions js it in all classes? — Tlie dealers ift spirits are 
against till! use of spirits. In an analysis which principally Parsecs in Boinlmy and the neigh- 
1 have made of till! Buddhist morality, from their uonrhood, and along the coast of the northern 
books, I have said, “ intoxication is iicdd (by the Concan, I ilo not think that they arc peculiarly 
Buddiiists) to he the greatest ol‘ all sins, as it addicted to intemperance as a community, 
leadf' to ihc per] ict rat ion of all other kinds of sins. 7286. But as to the c(*nsiimer8, to what class 
Tin* nsi‘ of liquids and soliils leading to it is for- does your remark cliiefly apply ?— In regard to 
hidden, though this prccc])t must hi! little re- them, I think that the lower orders arc those 
garded hy the llnddhist-Chinese opium caters, whose drunk im ness apjiears most conspicuous. A« 
The anti-intojiicating laws of Jhiddliisni, may be a matter of j‘uct, T have scon in the houses of native 
a reason of the resistance of the Chinese (Jovern-. chiefs, the evil of the practice of the copious use 
iiient to the opium trade.'’ And with r(?gard to of s])irlls and opium. 

that matter, J may add that two days ago a 7287. But amongst the lower classes, do you 
translation of a pamphlet by a Chinese came into think it runs in particular tribes or classes?— I 
my hands, and I found a sentence in If, which 1 think that the hihonrers, not so much those that 
will read. This jiamphlel is a most horrid ])a.inph- do skilled labour, but the men that arc enqiloyed 
let intciuied to excite the (diincsc jicople against in Jobbing labour, are very much addicted to it. 
the (^iriMian nations, and it is so bad that 1 am 7288. Do yon jiropose that the consumption 
hure no genllmnan here ever ]>criiscd any thing oi* all these commodities should be suppressed 
equal to it. altogether, or that it should ho modified in the 

7282. Sir //’. J^ay\s(u(, \ Js that the w *i*k we way you have suggested, hv calling in the 
have heard of as the work oi‘ “ A man iii(>^t dis- opinions of tlic priiicij)al inhabitants of the eom- 
tre.-sedin heart ”?— Yes;the title of it is Death- miinity ? - 1 do not think that it would be practi- 
blow to Corrupt Doctrines f' hut in referenec to cable to put it down altogether, and it would 
ojiiiim this passage occurs in it : “ Ojiiiim is pro- be a vain attempt i<>r the Government to make, 
dueed in the West , its smell is fragrant anil Its Tlie (jiiestion is, how to restrict the license 
taste very delicious, and w lnii first tak(‘.ii it will system ; there are certainly, as I said before, too 
cure disease. There are none of the foreigners many licenses given. 

who eat it iheinselves, but they beguile the 7281). ]\lr. Yon stated, did you not, 

Chinese In ]>ay cjvoi'mons prices fur it and eat it. that to raise the, duly would be the first thing 
After a lime it emaciates (he body and wastes the that you would do? — Yes; that would be one of 
springs til' life, until the whole man lieeomes a the measures, 

wreck, so that many die from the effects.’’ I'hat 72tM). We liave hearil that the duty could not 
is in ronneetioii Avitii Ibiildhism. ‘W itli regard to he raised to any extent without smuggling taking 
the l>vahmlns ihe IHniln legislation of the huv jdaee ; wdiat is your opinion on that jiolnt?— 
books is very jireeisc. The drinkers of sjiivits There is smuggling at present, and there might 
and sellers ofthoe liquids are condemned, hilt the be, no doubt, a teinjitation to have more smug- 
reason oi’ the Jiileiisity of’ the legislation as gling if the duties were raised ; hut I think that 
direeled against tlie Brahmins is mentioned in a hy j in >p(?r precautions the evil of smuggling could 
jiassage sliall refer to. Aeeordiiig to Menu, he avoided. 

the drinking of sjurits is the first sin, after the 72J)1. But it would he very expensive, would 
iimrder ofa llrahiniii.thatisspeolfied ; and after- itnot, toohlige us to have a cordon oi very consider- 
wards, in another part of the sumo legislator’s able extent? — J think the authorities of the 
work, it Is said the reason of the severity of the eustom houses in the coast towns would he able 
estimate formed of the vice is this: “ A drunk to look afUu* that matter without any very con- 
Brahmiii may fall into something impure, or may, sideralde expcMise to Government; 1 think the 
when intoxicated, make a Yedle utteran<*e, or expense would he remedied by the greater reve- 
perfonu some unlawful ai t.” That is the reason nnc the Government would receive ; there would 
staled lor jieimliar caution in regard to him. In he an increase of revenue in the first instance* 
regard to the other castes, even some of the 7292. That would only take jdaee with regard 
Sliuilras, there was permission given to flieni to to the ojiinm that was sliijiped, would itnot?— 
drink, evim though this was always reckoned a 1 do not think (here is any smuggling in regard 
vice. 111 Lord Valentia’s Travels” it is men- to that opium which is shipped. I'he patches of 
tioiiedby him that at Pooinili, under a Brahmin oj>iiiin in the native villages produce a certain 
liaj, about 18()4, he found drunk, jieople lying at amount of opium which is carried by travellers 
the eonier of every street; and no doubt there from jilace to place in the interior, and 1 do not 
was a great deal of drunkenness in ihe country think there is any other kind of smuggling, 
before our influence began to be felt in it, 7293, I thought you said that it would be at 

728ib Chairman.] Do you think that the amount the ports that the supervision would take place? 
of drunkenness has increased? — Undoubtedly it — On the coast; but I am alluding to the com- 
has increased. mon officials of Government connected with the 

revenue 
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revenue and the Cuetom House. I think that with 
very little Increase of the number of persons so 
employed the evil could be remedied. 

7294. Is there not smuggling before the opium 
comes down to the coast? — No, I do not think 
there is any in connection with the Malwa o])ium. 
When there was a line of native lerritorv leading 
down^ to Damaun belonging to the Portiigose, 
there was smuggling of the exported opium, hut 
that has been entirely prevented, since we got 
the wliole seaboard under our power. 

7:‘95. But is it not taken across the frontier of 
the native states iiilaiul ? - Not for export; in fact 
the Chinese merchants now are acquainted with the 
Government opium, and 1 do not think they give 
encouragement to smuggling in India. 

72^6. But the consumption of opium in Ihc 
country is what I mean. The duty is an ex- 
cise duty upon the o[>ium that is grown in ihc 
Malwa district ? — I think rny remark alanit tlie 
excise is more applieal)le to spirits than to 
opium; 1 do not think that we can raise much 
the excise duty on oiuum, 

7297. Then you are onl}’' alluding to the 
oustojns duty upon opium as exported? — I was 
alluding more particularly to the spirits in refer- 
ence t4> the increase of excise. 

7298. Do you think that the duly iqion opium 
can be raised to any extent? — No, I think that 
the tendency is f<»r the price to fall ; and I have 
no doubt, since the Chinese themselves are ])ro- 
ducing it, it will fall. 

7299. Then you do not think that the duty 
could be raised uixm ojaum ? — I am not inclined 
to think it could. 

7300. You projjose to ajqdy to the mimlci- 
palities for their opinion before opi\im or sjarits 
are brought into a district? — Before spirits arc 
brought; and 1 think it expedient too, that they 
should be asked about the sale of opium and 
bhang. 

7301. Tn such a case, do you imagine that the 
ojiinion of many municiiniHties would lie against 
the sale of opium? — I am sure it would. 1 have 
heard the jieoplc comjilaiii of their being troubled 
with drunken persons iu conse<[uenee of the sale 
of these spirits, and I am sure it would be a good 
deal acceptable to a great many (»r the villages in 
India if the use ofspirits were entirely intci’dictcd ; 
but 1 say nothing about that. 

7302. How would that public opinion be ascer- 
tained ? — In all the Mahratta country the village 
system is sometliing of a munieijiaJ character, 
and there are representatives of the villages and 
the cultivators; there arc organised officials, and 
it is quite easy for the collector to ascertain their 
views. Government has on some occasions made 
references to them about different nialters. 

7303. They would need somebody to express 
their opinion ? — Yes; they would be assembled 
at the Chandari, the place where they hold their 
meetings. 

7304. Tlic^’ would wish to be kej»t out of 
temptation, is that your meaning? or that they 
would merely wish to prevent themselves from 
being troubled by drunken pcojilci as you said 
just now ? — Both to be kept out of tcmptaiion, 
and to prevent the trouble accruing from tlnmken 
people going about. 

7305. With regard to the Malwa territory, you 
said, did you not, that you thought there was a 
danger of famine in consequence of so much 
land being oultivated with opium? — Yes; famine is 
to be expected principally in Uti iputanu, although 
1 have often heard that even Malwa in Central 

0.69. 


India requires grain to he brought into it as a 
compensation for the occupation of the fields by 
opium. 

7300. Is the land under opium cultivation 
more profitable than that under grain cultivation ? 
— It is inoVe profitable to Holkar now, because 
by some arrangement h<^ participates in the ad- 
vantiiges of opium cultivation. 

7307. Bui does the holder id* the Innd, the 
cultivator (I do not mean the labourer, but the 
])erson who gets the imxliice of the hind), get 
more from the land under opium ! — Yes, I think 
that there would be a gre iter produce of money 
received by him, altlioiigli it would not afi'eci the 
population gcneally, or the workmen. 

7308. But if a man had power over his own 
land, he would, for the puiqiosij of securing a 
larger profit, ho likely to carry on the opium 
cultivation, as 1 gather from you ? — I think that 
almost .all the land capable of growing opium in 
Ccntnil India is occupied by it at present. 

7309. If it was more ]>rofilable to grow corn, 
they would grow corn, I snjqiose ? — Yes. 

7310. Blit it lieiiig more profitable to grow 
opium they grow opium?— Yes. 

7311. Then the jiroducc of land under opium 
being greater than the produce of land und(‘r 
corn, would not that enable the people to buy 
more corn from other places in ease of searinty ? 
— Ves, we should think so; but the eonveyauce 
of it is very ex])ensive, and till the railways pene- 
trate these distriiits it must continue so. I believe 
it was found quite impraeticablo to In'ing np a 
sufficiency of grain lo Itajputana during the 
late famine; and in the same way mImti the 
famine broke out in Orissa it was found very 
diffieull io convey grain enough ihitlier. 

7312. Looking at it. merely from a mercantile 
point of view it is better that land should grow 
that which produces the greatCvst annum t of 
money, is it not? — No; not until such time as 
there is an e(|uilil)rium maintained in reference to 
food. I even told the Secretary of the ( Litton 
Association that they ought to import grain in lieu 
of cotton. One of the merchants of Bombay 
during a rise in prices brought some oats to India. 
The ]KU)ple wore everywhere snfferin g iVom the 
want of grain, owing to the demand for the cotton 
even, and we must look to thefoodof theeountr v. as 
it is without the. eqiiilihriiim of trade. 1 1 is not so 
sensitive lu regard to suj)plies as this country is. 

7313. Then you wauild say that the money 
which ought to he spent in corn is w ot s^ nt in 
corn, ami therefore it is hcttiu* tha.l "ffie corn 
should be grown on the s[)ot ihuugli less profit- 
able ? — Yes, in the meantime. 

7311. Sir C, IViiujfit UL^ Why do you think 
that a very great pro|)ortion of the aiea. of the 
of Malwa is occupied hy o|>iuin? — Jiisl from 
the iinjiression made on me in ]iassing through the 
districts; I observed that the best fields were used 
for ojiium; I have inentimied that the wliolc 
acreage in 18fi()-fi7 iu Malwa devoted to o[uii]u 
was 289,082 acres. 

7315. How <lo you know they are acres, \vcre 
they not heegahs ? — J go upon a (toverument. 
document ; the “ Stateinent of the Progj-ess of 
India for 1880-7;” 1 will read the paragraph on 
which 1 found my statement : “ In consequence 
of the authority given for the extension of opium 
cultivation the total quantity of land taken in 
Bombay (on the printed margin, 289,062 acres) ex- 
ceeded that in 1865-86 by 13,278 acres; the out- 
turn of the season was estimated at 48,500 chests 
oi* provision opium, and 3,523 chests of Abkari 
U u 4 opium ; 
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Rov.J. opium; ami in Jkhar ami Benares ttc area had 
W sliOHf D^p, fVorn 700, 000 to 750,000 acres/* 

i6 June :J89,000 acres is no great pro- 

1871, j)orti<)n, irt it, of the soil of the countries in which 
ojMiiin is grown? — It is no great proportion of 
the geographical area, but it is n very great 
poi’lion of the laud that U fit for cultivation. 

7317, There is a large iiortion of the area 
uiicnltiirablc, you moan? — Yes. 

7318, Do you think that ifpovvor were given to 
the municipalities they would limit the nuinbcrof 
shops and places for producing sjiirits, or that 
they would restrict the consumption of spirits 
very much? — Yes; and I think they would pre- 
vent their coming into jdaces where the native 

the lower tribes, arc. 

7319, By the innnicijialities do yon mean every 
village eor[)orate hocly, or do yon njiply it merely 
to the larger towns? — 1 would ajiply it to the 
towns and larger villages as a practical measure. 

7.V2i). Bill you have no munieipalitios in the 
sense in which we understand the term in many 
of the towns?— In the Mahratta country there 
is a regular organised village munieijadity, whieli 
has beim from very early times. 

73‘Jl. Yon apjdied the term only to the towns? 
— The reference 1 would principally make would 
be to the intelligent elasses of tliose towns; hut 
even when a small village objecttecl to the esta- 
blishment of a shoi) for ojiiuin, I think that ought 
to Ik'. regarded. 

7322. In the villages or the towns of India 
generally it may be said that the ui>pcr class do 
not drink, and that the lower class do. By your 
jdaii y<ni would give to one class of society pinvcr 
to deiddc that the other class should not <M>nsiniic 
spirits?- The upper classes, with the excepthai 
1 liave mentioned, arc not so iniieh addl<*(ed to 
the use of liquor as the others, hni the settlement 
w'oiihl not rest entirely with them, because the 
agriculturi.sts are jiartienlnrly rcpresenlod in the 
village system, tlie .Mahratta system. 

7323. 1 do not know’ exactly what it may bo 
there, but eertaiwiy in the upper parts of India, 
it is llic case lliat all people who consume tliesc 
things are the low’ castes, the class who are kiiow n 
to do the servile offices, and they have no voice 
or iidluenec whatever in the village or town 
ninnl(‘ipalitics ; tbey wtudd be the eonsnmers, 
and those who have to make laws for them w’ould 
be the non-eonsnmrrs ? — Yes. T would not con- 
sult those addI(‘(od to driinkoness much on this 
subjic*/ ; t^l/ere are )>ut few" of themconneeted with 
the <*liam\aris tluit w'c have got. 

7324. Then, in fact, it comes to this, that tlio 
class who do not drink, and who look upon drink- 
ing as a sin, will have it in their ])ower to inter- 
tllcl, the other class from di’inkiiig who arc 
addicted to it? — To a certain extent that w’onld 
be the result, but I have no doubt that indi- 
viduals of the classes that sufier from drimkcn- 
ness would strike up with them. 

7325. But have you not heard it said of these 
low' caste people W’ho liave. to be out at night 
watching the fields, doing laborious duties, par- 
ticularily in the damp rainy w’cathcr, that drink 
is necessary for them ?— 1 have not heard very 
much said on the necessity of drink. 

7326. Sir IV, Law,wtt.’] 1 think you know 
a great number of the native languages? — 
Yes; and I have studied Sanscrit, •which is the 
basis of the northern languages, and some of the 
<ither Oriental languages, 

7327. You converse with the natives them- 
selves on some of these topics in their own lan- 


guages ? — ^Yes, I do fluently converse with them 
in the native languages* 

7328. Is the consumption of opium amongst 
tl)c natives any greater in those dfistricts where 
it is grown than in the districts where it is hot 
grown ? — I am not prepared to express a very 
deckled opinion on tlint subject. 

7329. Do you consider that the consumption 
of opium in India by the inhabitants is a great 
evil, the sumo, as drinking here, or is it not the 
Baniocvil? — Yes, the use of opium is a great 
evil ; it is extremely injurious. • 

7330. It is consumed to such an extent in 
India ihnt it may be called one of the national 
evils? — Yevs, certainly, in the districts of India 
with which I am acquainted, it may be so called* 

7331. What districts do you refer to parti- 
cularly? — Tlic Mahratta country, the Gujerat 
coiinlry, Rajputana, Kalhcawar, or the Penin- 
pula of (iijjerat, Scindc, and part of the Canarese 
country too. 

7332. What opinion do you think the natives 
gencrnlly hold regarding the Government con- 
nection with the opium traffic? — I have fre- 
quently heard the natives referring to it as indi- 
cating that the Government had not proper 
regard to the w' oil- being of the different oriental 
nation.^; that it was aecessorjr to the injury of 
China and to the injury of India by what it 
did in iavoiir of opium, I am in the way of 
h(‘-aring them bring forward objections to Govern- 
ment; but generally,! must say, that in those 
districts w ith which T am acquainted, with the 
exception of the opium matter, they are very 
much inclined to s])oak w’cll of the Government 
and the way in which it conducts its administra- 
tion. 

7333. But do you iniugino that if the whole 
traffic were ('arriod on lunler excise regulations, 
instead of the (Jovernment being the monopolist 
and sidling the drug itself, there W’Oiild bo greater 
temptation to the people to consume opium in 
India ?- No, T think not. I do not think that if 
the Bengal Government adopted the Bombay 
systc.Tn it w’onld lead to a greater temptation 
tlian formerly, 

7331. We had it from a very competent wit- 
ness that there were three objections to throwing 
open the trade siiujily with excise restriclionB, 
One objection uas, that there would be more 
smuggling; the next objection was, that there 
would jnobnhiy he more opium consumed by 
Indian ])cople themsclvep ; and the third objec- 
tion was the loss of the manufttcturers’ profit. 
Do you agree witli tliat view of the question?— 
No, certainly not, boeaiise I think it would be 
cxpedituit for Government still to attend to the 
area of cultivation ns it at present does in 
Malwa; and I do not sec how there would be 
any incrifasc of piiuiggling ; under the present 
system there is no smuggling connected with 
tiio export of opium, that Tarn aware of. 

7335. Do you think that there would be no 
increase of consumption among the people ? — 
No ; I do not see that there should, because 
wherever Ihprc arc patclics of opium fields be- 
longing to imtivcp that would meet the local sup- 
plies, they might be kept iiuder surveillance. I 
do not see that there would be any temptation to 
increase smuggling, 

7336. The witness whom I allude to took 
pretty much the same view of those two olijec- 
tions, but said, that the real objection was the 
loss of the nuinufaoturers’ profit to the Govetn- 
inent 5 I suppose that woula be the case ?-^I do 

not 
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not m hav it b* tiM vm$ hMum <lbe 
Qii>viNfii»teat«(i(d4 rcgnbite the ao ttto get 
ne Mibt ?e«ePA« fttMa it : ' ‘ 

MpiHi^Qg (f> ikjB deaiiBa. 

ft$7, 7)ma jpou WMtld Mpefer on gfpoitnd 
lihe BomW intern to be exte/i^ ov^t the 
whole of Indio f>*>t/ndoBbtedl}(; it would tree 
nt turn tk greet) deel of re^ioiuibiUtjr and a 
greiet deel of trouble : I tbmk it would be a 
gWM »eU« to the CtoilecBinent: I think it u 
eat of it* nroviiice when it devotes it* energies 


to eny nogie one ot the poduete ot the oounn^. 

7338. And yon would heve e eyatem of^elliag 
enittih Iw^tweef’-^Tee. 

7333. Bdt then, if you ocqtaider that the con- 
eutnplioti of thie ofnam i» injnrione to tlte |jeople, 
votf euroly wonld not have the consumption of 
It fiMoeedf-^d. look 'upon the liceneing eynteni 
Meooioted vdth tonotioii ae something fike a 
qtum limitation of it I do.not think that it ronfers 
a mond to 1^11 the ^um ; it is rather |wo 
mmo a restraint upon the sole. 1 do not think 
ttot the dut^ on splfite inoreosas tho resjMinsi- 
(n^ of our own country for the production of 
wirtt*. 

7340. If you consider itityurious to tho public, 
would you not consider it well fur it to be pro- 
hibited altogether?— '1 should wish all tonipto- 
timu removed, if that end could he obtained; 
but we must look to the position of inattcra I 
do not think, for instance, that Mahonuned gained 
anytiiiag by the alMtolute rcstriotiun that be pnt 
on wine end epirits ; and I think that the use of 
c^um ie to a great extent the cousoquenoc of 
that sestridtion imposed bv law. 

7341. Do yon think that the use of opium or 
of wine end spirits, or whatever the intoxicating 

S 'rit they use is, does the most public harm in 
lie? — Some of the higher natives do not use 
our wine and spirit* at eU. 

7343. Which does the most public injury to 
India. the opium or the spirits? — In Bombay, 
where our wine and spirits, are sold to the sailors, 
who comethcre, there is very great injury through- 
out the town ; but they ore only sold to a very 
limited extent in viUagos and towns exterior to 
Bombay. In these the native arak is used. 

7343. But 1 wanted to know your genoral 


injury to the people at large in India? — I think 
I should not ho able, wimout very much con- 
wdetation, to balance the aooount between the 
two. 

7344. Have you turned your attention to the 
•alt tax?— Tea ;• I have turned my attention to 
ibe salt tag else, 

7343. Have yoU any etrong oninion on that 
regard to the nerivee— 1 nave never met 
a native in the Bombay Presidency who cum- 
pldwed uT the sidt tax. At the same tinu^ I have 
noticed that they use oemnsiatively a' smaller 
portion ofielttluui wedo. Ibave attributed tiiat 
partly to tbehruMng'epiese. For example, some of 
the 3eh that they preserve ere steepea for a eon- 
(dtNmbie time in tomaiind jaiee, ana by tho use 
ep^ they compenaate for the want of salt to a 
oon^einlMe extent But I have never heard of 
(fn^vtKanqphdnt againatfoe tax m salt. It is very 
imieb a CMtdforion tax, and soma «f tim tuflore snt^ 
gmtt imdm vrimn. ex^^ 

wrawasad an m tiwes a a eftha salt 

XhiMniiiat 

tint t^ 

«>W» |^ ng flfvbe treat of ealt} but I w» act 


satisfied that in these oases they uuderstood Rsv. A 
the V idiom of the oafiivefk uaeetne they a.A 

c of salt, meaning by it, their Own food. — 
For instanee, the Sepoys talk of getti^ their id Jane 
salt from Government, meaning their living, idyi. 

^ 7346. 'V^ have heard agood deal in lEhiglandei 
^fierent times as to the grievance of tho wt tax; 
how do you suppose tliat that outcrying has arisen i 
—Tho tax, as far as 1 know, docs not exceed 1 d. 
a pound at any rate ; and, as a matter of fact, I 
have not heard the natives cotnpluln of it. 1 can- 
not i^eoollect an instance of a native coniplaining 
of the salt tax. Tliey give *the price for the 
article, and they do uut inquire muc-h about it. 

7347. Mr. Uiilfy.^ Is there any strong reli- 
gions pri'judice in those districts of India, with 
which you are well ocquaintttd against the use of 
opium r—1 think it was an article unknown to 
the ancient Hindus, and there is a strong feel- 
ing against it in certain classes of them ; but the 
Mahomtnedans and the Rqjputs, and the other 
classes that I mentioned, use it without being 
much put out of tho way by any public sentiment. 

7343. J thought you referred to the siicred 
books of the liindus ? — I read some passages 
from them, but they were about tho use ot spirits. 

7348. It does not include opium ? — Ko. The 
word itself is a foreign word, and the poppy has 
been introduced into India. 

7360. Do yon know when the poppy or the 
use of opium was introduced into any part of 
India? — -I should say, sneaking generallv. with- 


India? — -I should say, st leaking generally, with- 
in a century. Perhn^is the Mahommedan i’nnees 
of Delhi knew of it, and used it ; no doubt tlie 
doctors knew of it. 

7331. But it never came into common use till 
within the last 100 years?— No, not to any great 
extent. 

7332. Mr. Dalr^m^ile.] Have you known 

E orsons of influence and importance in India, who 
arc volunteered expressions of disappioval in 
regard to the relatione of the Government with 
the opium trade? — In aiguing with the natives 
about our religion and habits and customs, i havo 
found them bring it up I do not say that those 
who have expressed themselves so, belong to the 
higher classes ; indeed, their own addietedness to 
the use of opium, Would prevent thoir saying 
much against it. 

7.333. Mr. Candluh.'^ What is your nosition 
in the Bombay University ? — When I loft India 
I was Vioo-Chanoellor of the University at 
Bombay. 

7334. You say, do you not, that tiim' is 
smuggling both in opium and in ^irits ? — I have 
mentioned that I am not awai'o of any smuggling 
in connection with the export of opium since wo 

S ot poBsessiou of (he sea board. I have no doubt, 
owover that balls of opium of a rude kind are 
takon> by the luittves in their packages from the 
native states where they have small fields devoted 
to it ; but that is merely for local use. 

7833. Then the smuggling is mainly iii spirits ? 
—Yes, in spirits. I have frequently, in tho 
, jungles, come upon stills unknown to the authori- 
ties, where I have found them distilling spirits. 

7356. 1 rather gathered from what you said a 
while ego, that yon are inclined to on increase of 
tile dtt^ on spirts?— Yes, I am oertun that it 
mmld be advaatageons to tho Government and to 
tile people to double or treble tiie doty upon 
i^irite. A person ean get dmnk for an anna, xt 
pteeent 

7837. And do yon think tiuXitiie infireiM of 
iJntioe, trfakfii yen enggeeb wopU leeeen tke oon- 
Xx enn^nf 
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Ikv, J. gumption ?- It would lessen the congumption, 
ir<7wwi, D.a>. but still the produce for the revenue would be 
larger. 

Jt> June 7358 . Yon mean that you would recommend an 
'®7** increase of duty fw the sake of the increage of 
revenue rather than because of the lessening of 
drunkenness ? — I think it would accomplish both 
objects. 1 wish the duty increased to diminish 
the consumption » and also I should not object ta 
its increasing the revenue, which I believe it 
would do. 

7359. Do I rightly infer, too, that you would 
be prepared to increase the salt- tax ? — I am not 
prepared to increase it; I only mention the fact 
that I have not heard complaints against it. I 
believe that the natives would submit to an in* 
crease of it. 1 find some of the higher classes re* 
commending it in order to evade income-tax. 

73()0. Y(»ii would not recommend an increase 
of tlu^ salt-tax as a substitute lor the income-tax, 
would you ? — No, certainly not. 

73()1. You spoke of a time when opium was 
unknown to the Hindus ; what time was that? 
— i think the limit of the general kiiowdcdgc of 
it, 1 should fix at about a century. I have not 
gone very much into the history of it, but 1 have 
not found opium noticed in the literature. 

73(J2. Whence had they first their opium? — It 
must have been from the Mcdiammcdan countries 
to tlio north ; as no doubt from Turkey and 
Arabia. 

7.3011. ]Vfr. Evcti if the use of 

opium could in any way be shniped, would not 
tin*, natives iirmieiliately have recourse to various 
other intoxicating thiiigH, such as bhang?— Yes; 
they Avould take to bhang, no doubt; but the 
smell of it is more ilisagrecable than the smell of 
opium, and I do not know that in their fiiinilies 
they \vouhl have much encouragement to take 
bhang. 1 have percedved particulnr injury in 
Scimle from the bhang, wliere among the fish(?mien 
many have lost all their hair from the use of it. 

73 (11. In fact it is quite as injuriou.s as o])iuni ? 
— Jt is even mentioned as an injurious in- 
gredient in the Parsec sacred writing.^. I have 
met notices of it in the Zend writing.s. 

7.‘IG5. Von stated just, now that thought 
the use of opium came in about; a century ago ; but 
perhsijKS you will remember that some of the Em- 
perors of Delhi used it to extingufsh rivals by 
giving them doses of opium?— Ves; I made an 
exception about the emperors and the rulers of 
tho Mol^minodaiis. 

73(i(). Would you not say that it liad probably 
be(*Ti introduced from Persia? — From Persia, 
Turkey, and Arabia, muhuibtedly. 

7367. You remember, of course, that when 
you first wemt out to India the prices of ihingH 
were very much lower than they are now ? — Yes. 

7368. And at that time did you find that the 

* natives (complained less of taxation tliau they do 

now, or wliat is now your idea nti that subject ? 

, — do not think that the natives in the West of 
India complain much of taxation, Tho revenue 
settlcnient is very agreeable to them. And during 
the time of the Mutiny, I had occasion to feci the 
pulse of the Mahfatta population with a view to 
report, upon it ; and I found that they had re- 
sisted the cmisaaricB of the Nana by saying that 
they wt^.ro much more comfortable under the 
British Guveminent, bettor provided for in every 
respect, and able to caiiy on their operations in 
])eaee, and freed from a great many of the arbi- 
trary taxes that they had before. 

7369. You would attribute that amelioration 


of oonditimp^Uy fo their imp^ condition* 
and partly, X annp^e* to Uie money that waa 
introduced by the cottoniV— Yes; there has no 
doubt been a great introduction of immey into 
Western India by the cotton. 

7370. And 1 suppose that tlie natives coold 
better bear a greater taxation now than they did 
formerly, and even an increased; taxation eom- 

{ lared with what they have?— Yes, they could 
»ear it ; but wo must keep faith with them in 
reference to the settlement made ; in some form 
or other they could be reached by taxation now 
better than they could be reached before. 

7371. y our general experience is, tliat they do 
not complain now ?— Yes; that is my e^sperienoc^ 
aud I am very familiar with the Mabratta 
peasantry. • • 

7372. Mr. Candlish.’\ What do you consider it 
was tliat led to that increased cost of the articles 
produced in India? — At the time of the expedi- 
tion to Persia before the Mutiny, many tilings in 
the Bombay Bazaar rose to extravagant prices, 
and they have since scarcely fallen. 

7373. What articles? — Articles of food, and 
food for horses, and so on. 

7374. How is it that they have not fallen; with 
I'cgard to the food for horses, that would be a 
large temporary want ? —Yes ; but it continues, 
notwifristanding. 

7375. But being a local want, in point of fact, 
would it lead to a rise throughout India ? — I 
think ther(vha> been a risc'^ in otiier districts ; in 
the Central Provinces there was undoubtedly. . 

7376. You would not put those things in the 
relation of cause and effect ; would you?— 1 think 
that the exportation of food from India on that 
occasion had a sensible efibet ; and then, when the 
Mutiny broke ouf, the commissariat required very 
extensive supplies ; and when tlie Abyssinian 
War occurred they required supplies. But whit 
the eff ect of these temporary demands being with- 
drawn may be, I cannot Riiy distinctly. 

7377. Can you say what the rise has been be- 
tween 25 years ago and the present time ?— The 
cost of kecqiing a horse now is more than double 
wliat it was in Bombay wheu I went there first; 
and I think tliat human food has risen In pro- 
portion. 

7378. Double throughout India, do you mean? 
— 1 am not able, except by inference, to speak of 
the other portions of India. , 

7379, Has the wealth of the great mass of the 
population in the Bombay Prcsideni^y increased? 
— Ves, uiidoubtodly ; they are in much more 
comfortable circumstances than they were, and 
particularly the agricultural classes, 

7380. You think thatincreas^ taxation would 
not be increased pressure ? — ^It has pot been tiiudi 
felt in the Mahratta and Gujerat countries. A 
great many persons, in eoiisoquence of the demand 
for labour lu Bombay eonnoctod with public works, 
have come into the place from. the adjoining dis- 
tricts under the native chiefs, and their appear- 
ance on the scene has iticreiiised the dem^a for 
certain articles. 

7381. Mr. J. B. Smith.} You have had groat 
experience in India, and have, travelled oyer large 
portions of jt? — Yes. 

7382, What is your opinion m to fhe foxing 
of the natives towards out Government; is it as 
favourable as it is .towar<K the native Govern- 
ments? — Much morn favourable j 1 have been 
followed for days by imtivea beggit^ me tp make 
a represeiitatioii to the effeot that tlmy wanted to 
be transferred to bur Government. 

788«. You 
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73884 You think that arises from the feeling 
of thei sense of security and justice under the 
English Oovernmcntf— Yes* 

7884* Sir Charles What part of 

India do you refer to?~To' the west; but so far 
as 1 have noticed hi other portions of India, I 
wduld sey, generally speaking, there is a greater 
confidence in our Govornment than in the native 
Governments. 

7885. You attribute iJial mainly to the fact 
that there is peat^e in one, and not the same 
security m tJie other Security is one element 
in it, and prosperity is anoAcr element in the 
’ case, and appreoiaiion of justice. 

7386* But perhaps yon are aware that before 
the Mutiny, before the annexation of Oude, all 
classes of the Oude population used to emigrate 
to the British territory? — Yes; but they were 
particular classes in Oude that made a hostile 
movement against us. 

7887. But all classes emigrated to the British 
territory, rich and jioqr, great landowners and 
small, and when we annexed the country they all 
came back to Oude, and yet a year afterwards 
"the whole country rich and jKKir was in Insurrec- 
tion against us*? — I am not, from my own obser- 
vation of that district, prepared to express an 
opinion on i». 1 could explain, the matter theo- 
rotioally ; I think it would bo quite possible to 
deceive masses of the people by holding out 
inducements to them ; I think that the zemindars 
made promises to them, or made appeals to them 
as much as possible to excite them. 

7388. Probably the chief motive for preferring 
the British rule is simply that there is order and 
security under it?— Security and prosperity. 

7889. Mr. JHavilan(l*Iiurhe.^ Do you think^ 
that you perceive in the course of your expe- 
rience widely increasing attention on the part of 
the natives to the incidence of taxation?— Yes; 
young men, those who are educated particularly, 
ai*e discussing the mutter with much interest, 
and the classes that expect in some form or other 
to have the incidence of taxation fall upon them- 
selves are expressing their opinions not in a very 
patriotic spirit, hut in a keen spirit. 

7390. You mentioned incidentally the subject 
of Abyssinia ; have you heard any expression of 
Opinion as to any jiortion of the taxation that 
tni^ht be necessary in consequence of the Abys- 
ttiman War being borne by India? — I do not 
think that India felt very much involved in the 
matter, except as a more matter of prestige ? — The 
Abyssinian altair was placed under the political 
ndmiuistration of the Home Govemment ; it was 
reckoned more a matter of a concern for England 
than for India, but it would have been very in- 
jurious to have our prestige in the East 
damaged# 

7891. 1 understand you that the native iioim- 
lation gencraUy concurred in the policy or tnat 
war ?—* Yes, as for as Thave noticaa. 

7392. And altdo that they had a considerable 
knowledge of the cifcutnirtances of that war? — 
They saw that England was placed at a great 
disadvantage in* having its representatives im- 
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7403. C^tVman.] To resume the inquiry of 
the Cbmmittec into idie Bouroos of the revenue, 
lw31 direot your attention to the item m the 
general aoeount, for 1869-70, of stamps producing 
2,379>316i. for that yj&ar. Will you be good 
0.59* ^ 
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K isoned and mifl-treated, and no doubt if relief 
d not been extended to them, they would have 
formed a very unfavourable impression both ol* 
our power and of our sympatliy. 

7893. Mr. Grata Duff.] Have you ever con- 
sidered the financial aspect of the opium ques- 
tion?— Yes, I have ; I have felt it to be a very 
Berious matter ; I think it a daugerouB thing for 
the Government to be dejiondent on the opium 
trade for such a largo sum as it yields. 1 11 fact, 
it IS alarming, considering the changes that may 
sbon occur iii this mat ter. 

7394. Supposing that we arc to adopt your 
plan, and to have the Bombay system instead of 
the Bengal one introduced into Bengal, do you 
think that we should get as gOod a revenue or 
not?— I think that you might secure the same 
revenue, and prevent a groat deal of the specmla- 
tioii and w^agering tliat now occurs in connection 
with the matter ; because the native mendmnts 
arc constantly looking to the sales at Calcutta and 
regulating their ju ices by the results there, and 
the amount of speculation and of wagering is 
really very great. 

7395. Then you agree with those who think 
that we should get a not much worse revenue, 
and a ecmsiderably steadier one by your ])laii ? — 
Yes, the revenue would be steadier, and we 
should not be so responsible for the arrangements 
as we are at jireaent. 

7396. You mentioned some cases which had 
come within your knowledge, of native jninces 
or large projirietors, who had suftbred much iVom 
the u«c of opium ? — Yea. 

7397, But how could you directly trace their 
sufferings to opium; are you quite sure tliat 
there were not other causes ? — I Avas told It by 
their own officials, and when in their presence I 
have smelt it, and J have seen them quite stupified 
by it. In the last visit I jiaid to I\x>uah, 1 ob- 
served one of the chiefs of a particular province, 
lifted into a carriage on the raihvay, in a silver 
chair, nearly perfectly stupified by opium, and 
scarcely able to recognise his friends. And 1 
have known others injured by it to a great 
extent. 

7398. Sir Ar. Lauwm.] It has a paralysing, 
strong effect ? — It has, when taken habitually, it 
both excites and paralyses. 

7399. Mr. Dasfw/ch.] It is possible that some 
of those casc8*inay have been cases where ojjium 
was taken to relieve suffering from other diseases ? 
—I do not know Jiow they began. 

7400. Mr. /Jam/aud-Dur/ir.j You were' not in 
personal attendance on any of these cases ? 
—No. 

7401. To a certain extent it was hearsay ? — 
And, ocular jierceptioii, 

7402. Mr. /lear/i.] However much individuals 
may have suffered from the use of opium, the 
consumption of it has not generally increased in 
India has it, considering the length of time tliat 
its cultivation has existed ?— It is increasing, and 
I have oven found European ladies afraid of 
their ayahs giving ppinm to their infant children 
to make them sleep. 
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enough to explain to the Committee what is the 
nature of tiie stamp duties producing this amount? 
—The first item is the sale of impressed paper, 
which amounts to 2,146,203 1. The second item is 
the sale of adhesive stamps ; it amounts to 63,890/. 
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The tliird item in tho duty ou improa^ed dooumenti^ 
that iii, on commercial documenta which are pro- 
park'd l> V a hank or firm cheque hooka, for inatauoe, 
whi(d) arc aent to be ataiupecl ; that amouute to 
66.3()S L Then hnea and penaltieK amount to 
/. ; recoveries of stamp duties from pauper 
Hiiits, where the paupers gain the suits, 5^436 /. 
Then there is Miscellaneous,” which 1 fancy 
arc savings in the department from vacancies and 
small items, making B,709 /. ; that makes the 
total of i!,37«,816 /. 

7404. Will you be good enough to state ivhat 
is the nature generally of the impressed paper 
that wus sold ? — The stanips arc ilivided into 
general or documentary stamps, and judi- 
cial stamps, which by law are now called court 
fees in order to distinguish them from the other, 
and I hope that hereafter they will distinguish 
them in the accounts, that they will apfiear under 
“Law mid Jiistice.” 

74().'>. Have you the amount of the judicial 
stamps ? — No, not exactly ; but I believe out of 
the total of 2,379,316/., it is about 1,400,009/.; 
it is the larger item of the two. 

7406. Arc those judicial stamps regulated by 
an Act relating to the administration of justice? 
— They arc regulated now by an amending Act 
passed last year, Act 7 of JH70. That Act was 
passed to amend the former law, the 26th of 
1867, which was. passed by Lord Lawrence's Go- 
vernment with a view of increasing the judicial 
revenue in order to meet the increased sum which 
was given to the subordinate grades of tbe judicial 
aduunistvation, the native judges aud their estab-- 
lishineiits ; they computed that it would amount 
to about 300,000 /. ; it did not, I believe, in fact 
amount to as much as that. 

7407. (!)ouId you give us a general outline of 

tbe raising of this revenue by judicial stamps ; 
what is the general principle n]>on which the 
judicial stamps or court fees are imposed? — 
What is called the initiation fee is the chief thing. 
When a man brings ah action he cannot be heard 
until his plaint is upon n stamped paper of a cer- 
tain value. ' 

7408. Is that ufM)!! a percentage o/’ the sums 
sought to be recovered ? — Yes. 

7409. Can you state whether that has under- 
gone any change in a recent peniod ? — By Act 
26 of 1867, which was amended bpr that of last 
year, the rcvetiue was very much increased on 
initiation fees. The increase was 25 per cent, in 
revcywuj, idtbough the suits fell off 14 per cent,, 
and you may say 20 per cent., because they had 
increased always about 5 or 6 per cent, in every 
year ; but in that particular year, when this Act 
came into operation, there was an absolute de- 
crease in the number of suits of 14 per cent., and 
you may say 20 per cent, with what they ex- 
pected it would have increaHed ; but there was 
an iiH'Tcase of revenue of 13 J lacs, or about 25 
per cent, 

7410. Can you give its any idea of the rate that 
was imposed Wore 1867, and the increased rate 
}>er hundred rupees imjiosed then?— The Act of 
1867 imposed a stamp of 10 per cent., 10 inipees 
per hundred, and it took nothing under one 
rupee. If a man brought an action for five ru- 
pees, he had to pay one rupee for the stamp; 
that in the revised Act- is very much improved; 
it is now 7i per cent, and the same rate down as 
low as five rupees ; upon a fivetupces suit, for in- 
stance, it is Btx annasi and upon a 10 rupees suit 
it is 12 annas. 

7411. Then it is a uniform rate of 7} per^^nty 


decending down to five rnfMMhErf*-^TeS;i and l^eii 
tlmreis a maximiimof3,000mpeek Tlierefaave 
been coses known in wMoh very kvge su were 
paid as initiation foes ; I believe tW Nereis a 
case in Calcutta where 6,000 i was fiaid for a 
stamp. 

7412. Tliat was when there was a per-oentage 
to an unlimited account? — Yes, and fnere wits a 
Madras case, where 3,200 rupees hed to be pmdi 
Now they enacted that it snsU be 300/. and no 
more. 

7413. In addition to tho initiation stamp or fee, 
is there a system by which Stampa are taken in 
interlocutory prooecdings in the Cause?— No; 
after a decision is given, a man may hav^e to pay 
for a copy of the decree. If he sues on a bona, 
it must, of course, be on a duly stamped bond. 

7414. Has that change been introauced by the 
Act of 1867, that the one foe covers' the, whom?— 
No ; every Presidency hod formerly itsown stamp 
law, and in 1860 there was the first geuea^al stamp 
law, and then the initiatory fee covered cveri^- 
thing* 

7415. And tliat was a uniform law for alllndta ? 
—Yes, that was uniform for all India. 

74 1 6. Do you know whether, under these laws, 
the stamp duty, apart from the increase of'1867, 
was increasing steadily? — Yes, I think itwas^ 
The litigation was increasing every year ; there 
were more cases every year ,; they increased about 
6 ])cr cent*, consequently there was an increased 
stamp revenue. 

7417. That steady increase was voxy much 
deranged by the changes of 1867 and 1870, was 
it not?— By the change of 1867 the increase of 
revenues was very considerable ; and then all the 
pourts represented tliat they thought the charge 
wriH Uh) great ; that, it was unduly repressing 
litigation, in fact. 

7418. And we have hardly had any experience 
of the operations of the Act of 1870?-^Hardly 
any ; but I fancy’ that it is approved by every- 
body ; it is a ' ery admirable Act. 

7419. We do not know the effect of it 
on the revenue yet? — There Would be nt 
first a deficiency ; the calculation is, that they 
will lose in the first year eight lacs of rupees ; 
they will lose more, but they calculate on au in-, 
creased amount of liti^tion. I ought to men- 
tion that by the last Act 7, of l€70,4hey enhanced 
tho stamp "duty upon ]^obat6s trf wills, and tiike 
2 per cent, like the BngUsh rates.^ Tlutt will 
yield tlireo lacs. Therefore 'they think that five 
lacs will be the net loss, 

7420. Will that be represmitod.by the jtidicial 
stamps? — Yes, the court fees or the judidal 
stamps, 

7421. Dp you know what is the propcirtott to 

tho contrihution to this amount out of the small 
suits as compared with the large?— Yes, 1 think 
that one-sixth of the entire litigation of the 
country is on oases whichonly invmie 10 rupees 
or under. ■ ^ 

7422. Do you mean one-«sixth in amount in 
number ? • One^eixth in number, in fact, 1 may 
sav this : that it has been colooliKted, that out of 
a little upwards of 700,000 suits, lees than I0fi6o 
are for sums exceeding 100 and, ^at ono-idxth 
of the whole are for sunts not exceeding lOrupees. 

7423. Would you infer from tliese eitenin- 
itances that this otoi^p dhty is a pretty bertoin 
source of revenimt-- certain source. 
Ton must m^eot that isi Ibe first year or two 
there wotfid oe a ooniA^^ demtoBe; I said 
abmtt five laes^hsit 1 fifinl: thenit would roeovor 

' ; ■ ..Siiaelf 
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itvelif with the prosperity of the e^iitry> which 
lUwayi implies litigation. 

7424. JSow, with regard to the otlier items of" 
stamp revenue tbatjW havementioned^ will you " 
wplain the items of stamps not judicial ?-«-As X 
said before, before 1860> each Presidency had a 
Stamp Act of its oj^n, and then the Act of IB60 
was Slightly .amended by Act 10 of 1862. That 
remained on till 1869, and iii 1869 there was a 
new Act. The complaint against the old Act 
was that its provisions were very confused mdeed, 
ttod a man bardly knew what stamp he had to 
pay; and also the other great difficulty was that 
if a documint was insufficiently stamped, the 
only person who could impound it was the (^Hec- 
tor. There was a great difficulty in bringing 
a man to justice in that way for fraudulent eva- 
sion. by Act 18 of 1869, every judicial 
officer was authorised to impound an susufficiently 
stamped documents 

7485. Has that had the effect of rendering the 
use of stamps more general and according to die 
law ? — Yes, 1 think So ; I think that the revenue 
from general stamps,- apart from the judicial 
stamps, is ineteasing. 

7486. Can you give any general outline of 
what the general stamps consist of ? -They are 
of two kinds; there is an ad valorem class 
and a fixed class. The instruments which arc 
chargeable with ad valorem stamp duties are 
bills of exchange and promiskory notes pay- 
able otherwise tloin on demand, and ;)oIicies 
ofitisurance (I ought to mention that the stamp 
duty On policies of marine and fire insurance 
hasneen very much reduced bv the late Act, and 
oh life insurance entirely abolished ),atid customs 
bonds, and bottomry bonds, and mortgage deeds, 
ahd conveyanc^^, and leases, and appraisements 
or valuhtions ; tliese are all stamjied ad valorem. 
And then there area number of other documents, 
such as bills of exchange, promissory note, cheque 
or order, for payment on demand of an amount 
exceeding 20 rupees, letter of credit, bill of 
lading, shipping order, notarial act, and [lOwer of 
attorney, and each of them has a fixed duty, 

7427. Are those duties generally small ? — 
Yos; on a bill of exchange, lor the payment of a 
sum on demand, it a fixed sum of one anna ; on 
a bill of lading it is four annas ; on a notarial act 
it is two rupees ; on a power of attorney to pre- 
sent for registration it is eight annas. 

7428. ^ What are tlic per-oentage duties?— On 

a bond it is at the rate of one-half per cent., rising 
by eortain grachttions always upon the higher 
sum. For instance, take 25 rupees ; it will bo 
2 annas instead of 8, and on 50 it would be 
4 annas, and on 100 it would bo 8 annas. Then it 
goes On for each hundred, with a rise of one-half 
per cent. * 

7429. That is between 100 and 200, and so 
forth?--;' Yes, that is for bonds, and double that 
amount for conveyances. 

7430. Do you mean on sales and purchases ?t— 
Yds. 

7431. Is there any stamp on the transfer of 
personal property, such as shares?— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

74?2- What is the' pei>ceiltage charged on 
transfer of property of tnat kind Pr-Transfor of 
a share in a company or association, when the 
amount paid for sudi share does, nut exceed jOO 
rupees, tour annas. For’ every 100 rupees of 
Amount, or part thereof, in excess ofolOO 
rupees up to l|t)00 rupees, four annas; and for 
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every 600 ru|>6es of the same or part thereof in 
excess of l,t)00 rupees, one rupee four annas. 

,7433. Do you know whether the revenue from 
the general stanips is derived iu any particular 
proportion from the smaller as compared with 
tlie larger transactions ?— It has been computed, 
and it is a fair estimate, that oue-quarter of the 
general stamp revenue is derived fnun stamps 
not exceeding 8 annas in value ; that is to say, 
from the smaller transactions. 

7434. Docs this stamp law now extend to every 
pikTi of British India? — Yes, all India. 

74.35. Do you think that there is at present 
much evasion of it ? — 1 think not now. I tliink 
the present stamp law is a very fair one ; I mean 
the general stamp law. The court fees, or judicial 
stamps, I think were unjustly high, by the Act 
of 1867, but were made right by the Act of hx^i 
year. 

7436. Do you know whether tlie revenue from 
the jgencral stamps has been increasing steadily ? 
— Y 08 , 1 think so. 

7437. Do you anticipate that there will he a 
steady incrcttsc of them ? — Y^cs; I think as the 
prosperity of the country increases, the general 
stamp revenue will increase. 

7438. There is an item of 42,893 I, for draw- 
backs. and 10(),9J3 /. for the charge uf collection 
of those stamps; do you know what tliat repre- 
sents ? — There are the various sujierintendents of 
stamps and their offices. There is one in each 
l^rosidoiicy, and he has a considerable establish- 
ment, and there arc also throughout the country 
stamp vendors who get a pcr-centage; 6 per cent,, 
I think, on sales. 

7439. Do you know whether the stamps can 
be easily obtained throughout the country by 
those who want them ? — Yes ; very easily^ 

•7440. Have you any opinion as to the efl’ect of 
the stamp law us tending to repress, false «nd 
fraudulent documents ? — Decitledly, 

7441 Y'ou think that it has a beneficial efieot 
in tliat way ? — Certainly, beyond all doubt. 

7442. Mr. CrosH,~\ I think 1 understood you to 
say that there was no ad valorem iluty (Ui stamps 
or bills of exchange ? — On bills of exchange 
and promissory notes for sums payable on de- 
mand the stamp duty is fixed; but, on a hill of 
exchange, payable otherwise than on demand, 
it is ad vtilnreiH, 

744.3. Could you give us the amount? — When 
the auiomit of the bill or note does not exceed 
100 rupees,” it is I anna, which is abvut ; 
and it is also provided that, “ If drawirin of 
two, for each part of ihe set it is 1 anna.” 

7444. Mr, »>. />*. Smith.'] On foreign bills of ex- 
change, what is it? — Foreign bills of exchange 
must have the necessary adliesive stalbpor stamps 
affixed fo them iMiforc negotiation. But I ought 
tomeutiuu that wlicn the Bill was first intniduced 
into Council, two mercantile members of the 
Governor General’s Council objected to some of 
the provisions, and they were . altered nccordiiig 
to their opinions, by the Select 'Committee. The 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, was 
sent to the different Clianibers of Commerce, who 
all approved of it, and I believe it has given 
satismition to the mercantile community. 

7445. Did 1 rightly understand you that the 
tax on lawsuits amounted to 74 per cent ? — Y'es,. 
what is called the initiation fee. 

7446. Is not that a heavy charge?— No, I 
think not ; you sec that the people are fund of 
li%ation. It was 10 per cent, and has been 
retmeed to 74* 

X X 3 7447. Then 
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7447. Then it tends to not an a sort of check 
u[H>n litigation?" To some extent; then^inistra- 
tion of justice is a very costly thing in India, and 
1 think that the object of the Government has 
been to recoup tlicmselves os much as possible 

744 H. This tax does not quite recoup them ? — 
Ko. 

7440. Mr. MClure.'j Is that duty paid by the 
jwrson bringing the suit ? — Xes. 

7450. When the suit is settled, what then ?— 
If the pliuntiff gains the suit the fee may be 
levied as costs from the defendant. I mentioned 
that it used not to be limited, and tlion enormous 
sums were paid sometimes, but now the law is 
that .300 /. is the maximum. 

7451. Mr. Fawcett.’] What is the stamp duty 
when there is an appeal ?— In a plaint or memo- 
randum of appeal, “ when the amount or value of 
the sul/iect-niattcr in ilis])iitc docs nut exceed five 
ruiK^ca,” it ia six annas. “ When such amount or 
value exceeds 100 rupees, for every 10 rupees or 
part thereof in excess of 100 rupees," it is 12 
annas, up to 1,000 rupees. 

7452. Chairman.] Is the same scale continued 
then ? — No, not <iuite the same. “ When such 
amount or value exceeds 1,000 inipccs, for every 
100 rupees or jmrt thcrcol' in excess of 1,0()0 
rujMjes up to 5,000 rnpees,’’ it is five rupees. It 
decreases when it gets very high. “ When such 
amount or value exceeds 20,000 rupees, for every 
1,000 rupees, or part thei'cof, in excess of 20,000 
rupees up to 30,000 rupees, it is 20 ru{)CC8, and 
then the maximum is as in the other, 3,(K)6 rupees, 
or 300 1. 

7453. Is it the same in every appeal court? — 
Yes. 

7454. Mr. Fawcett.] How many appeals may 
there ^bc in one of these pecuniary suits ?" 
There* may be one regular and one special 
appeal. 


7455. So that it may amount to 15 portent, 
for the appeals ?"It may do ito, tbid; is ibr oHgi* 
nal suit and appeal. ' ^ 

7456. Have you hver ompared. this taxation 
with the taxation that is levied in other coun- 
tries ; for' instance, the fees in England? — No, 1 
have not; except ia the roost cursory manner ; 
the system of the law courts here is so entirely 
different ; there is no initiation fee. 

7457. What I mean is, whether the principle 
is adopted that justice should be made to pay tor 
itself in India? — I think that is the object, that 
justice should pay for itself; it does not' do so, 
but that is their oojoot 

7458. So that, in conndering the aggregate 
taxation imposed* upon the In^n people, have 
you to make this wfference in the comparison, 
that whereas in England justice is hioluded in 
taxation to a great extent, in India it represents 
payment in edition to taxation?— -No; 1 think 
m India, the taxation is intended to meat the 
charge for tite administration of justice. I do not 
think that the Government seek to get a revenue 
out of it. 

7459. But then it seems to me that the difie- 
rence between the two is this, that the justiee in 
England is paid for by gencraJ taxation, is it not ; 
whereas justice in India is, as you s^, ]^>aid for 
very nearly by the fees charged ? — By the liti- 
gants ; but not entirely. 

7460. Then, for instance, the revenue that is 
levied in England amongst other things that it 
provides the country with, sudi as army and navy, 
provides it with justice; but in India the revenue 
does not provide it with justice ; and that has to 
be provided from other sources?— That is in some 
degree tone; bat then the disbursements from a 
pnvate individual’s pocket are less in India. The 
cost of law in this country to tlie individual is 
what lie pays to his solicitor. 
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7461. Mr. Faweett.'] I understand from the 
tenor of your last answer on the previous day 
that you coni^dcr that the Indian suitors do re- 
ceive some compensation for thoiie hinjh fees 
which they have to pay, in the form of Btami> 
deities, from the fact that the other law charges, 
such, for instance, as feefci to solicitors and other 
fees, arc less in India than in England ? — Cer- 
tainly, in the district courts. 

7462. But with regard to the Presidency 
towns, is that the case ? — There on the original 
side, of the High Court tliey have the HwgHsh sys- 
tem. A man goes to his solicitor, and 1 conlcl 
not tell the expenses of that; it is not known to 
the general public ; but I believe that the rate of 
fees to solicitors and barristers is higher there 
than it is in England ; for instance, whore you 
give a guinea, it is 15 rupees, a gold inohur. 

7463. May I place a letter in your hand and 
ask you to read the part that I have underlined, 
and then I will ask your opinion on it. That 
letter is written by a very eminent barrister who 
has lived in Calcutta, and I will ask you whether 
it i.s correct In the Presidency towns the 
system of legal fees is tlio same as it is here ; 
that is to say, there Is a scale laid tiowii by the 
court which governs attorneys* charges in record 
business.' This scale is in Caleutta decidedly 
higher all rc>und than in lingland;” yes, I think 
that is true. 

7464. You think that it is true that suiters n(»t 
only have to pay in court these extremely high 
fees to the Government, but also iu addition the 
whole cost of the lawimit is greater in the Presi- 
dency towns than it i« in England ? — think it 
is ; but I do not think that you can say that the 
stalnp duties are very high even, in the Presi- 
dency towns. I do not tmnk that 7J per cent., 
with a. maximum of 300/., is a very large 
charge. 

7465. But I understood you to say that, for 
instance, if there was a suit for 100 /., and if 
there was an appeal (which possibly tliere might 
be), independently of these law charges to attor- 
neys and barristers, 15 /. out of the 100 1 is taken 

0 . 59 . 


by (he Government? — It may be; but the party 
who npnoals may not b(^ the same l>arty who 
brings the original action, but. it must be paid by 
one or the other. 

. 7466. 'fhen when you consider the cost of jus- 
tice to the people ill India, you ought, fairly, 
ought you not, to consider the enormous aud ne- 
cessary expense which they arc put to if it is 
uccesaary for them to appeal to the JCtiglish 
(Hourt of Privy (council?— An appeal to the 
Privy Council can only be made when the sum 
in dispute is ],0()(.)/, and iij) wards. Those arc 
very exceptional eases, indeed ; and llic only 
reason why they make so many appeals (they all, 
with very few excejdions, eome irom only one 
Cf)ui*t, the Calcutta Cimrt) is because the B ni 
galce is sucli an cxccctlingly litigious person. 

7467. Stilb the fact tliat I want to bring out 
is this, that notwilhstnnding the very heavy taxa- 
tion which i.s impostid in India, it does ii<a supply 
the people with justice, but they have to pay 
very high fees in atlHition, unusually high fees, 
uutl if they wish to obtain justice from tnc ulti- 
mate Supreme Court, the expense 5|j,vlueju they 
have to go through is enormous?—] thiuK not 
enormous ; I think you must draw this distinc- 
tion, that what your infonmuil says ehiefly ap- 
plies to the original side of the High (^ourt where 
the English system is administered, and it is 
administered according to English ways. But 
you are speaking now of the appellate side of the 
High Court, and I do not think that the rates 
there arc so very high. There you may be 
represented by a native, but it very seldom hap- 
jieuB that the two rates apply, the high fees which 
that gentleman speaks of and the stamp duty, 
because the high fees arc on the original side, and 
not on the appellate side. 

7468. But it is usually supposed that one of 
the groat advant^es which the English rule has 
CDnterred on ludia, an advantage which, it is sup- 
posed by many people, compensates the Lidiait 
people for increasea taxation, is that we make 
property more secure than it was under their 
native rulers ? — Yes. 

X X 4 7469. But 
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6ir H. L. 7469. But do not we, if luw i» a« expensive as tbe court liave to inake two exa^ eo|iies -of ^ 
Avtimon, it appears to be, give them tl»at securitv of pro- W^le of the {u^ooeedingB, iiad 
K^^i, enormous cost J— I do not mink rt U exhibited in the eauee, with tnuudatibtia of all 

Tp* at a cost at all equal to what it costa in England, these; therefore it takesaoiminense tune sendintt 
i8« * ^ 71. rupees home a heavy ease, because in the Court of Calf 

' * per cent, is a very large sum to eover everything cutta they do not trandate the whole ease, but 
except on appeal. Tnen a mau has to go through only what the barristers on either side eoneider 
another process, hut if he gains his suit, he gains material parts. ^ . 

the costs too. 7474. But in addition to this enormous eXMnse, 

7470. This letter from which you have read a which you may say isnoecssary for^o trahsietieh, 
sentence was written to me by a Mr. Doyne, a of these documents, when the case is ready for 
very cudnent barrister, who was in practice for a jndgineut, a great additional expose is thrown 
great many years in Caloutta; and his opinion on the suitor, from the fact that tiie case is not 
goes to this, that not only is this heavy per- heard?— A block is now establidted in the Privy 
eentage of 7^ per cent, levied before the suit Council, and men now impeal, nett because they 
conimencee, but in order to carry out, that suit, have any chance of gaining the suit eventually, 
all the other legal charges are higher in India but in nrtler to put otTthe time of ihe execution 
than they are in Engliuid? — My opinion is not of the decree; and therefore, the block in- 
equal (o Mr. Doync’s iu the matter, but I think creases. 

that he is alluding to the fees on the original side 7473. Therefore without blaiming any.particii- ^ 
of the enurt. It Is a new suit in theHign Court, lar pej’son, yon would gay that the result of the 
The High (-ourt is the old Supreme Court and present system is, that it causes an amount of 
the old Sudder joined together. Tliose high fees expense and delay in these, appeals which, to use 
in a very large degree apply to the origin;d side, your own words, lunounts to a scandal ? —I think 
and not so much, 1 think, to the ap))ellate side, that the block that there is in the Privy Cou&oil 
I dare say that they are j)fetty considerable there, at present is a matter to bo very much regretted, 
hut nut so high as they are on the original side. There has been a committee at the India Office 
71? 1. But later on in the letter that I have lately sitting, in the hope of trying in some mea- 
placed in your hand, I tliink you will see that sure to reduce the number oi appeals. . At 
his opinion is that the eliauges in tlic court to present, if it is a question of ' 1,000 h, a man is 
which you refer, the Mofussil Court, are also allowed to appeal, whetlter upon fact or upim law; 
large ? — “ Li the Mofussil or out of the Presi- and ope suggestion thrown out is, tliat every case 
dency town the pleaders are allowed to make which is ap})calable to the Privy Council should 
their own clients what bargain Uio parties please, be tried in the High Court by throe judges sitting 
and T think that beyond question the cost of liti- together, one of whom should be the Chief iFustice; 

N ation, when at all intelligently conducted, is high, thatif they confirm decision ofthc court below 
iutil would be very difficult to say its relative upon a matter of fact, their decision should be 
cost, when the range, of charges is so considerable final, but on a matter of law, there should be an, 
according to the wealth of the client, and the appeal to the Privy Council. It seems alntost an 
importance of the case; J know that enormous absurdity for the Pri'^y Council to decide upciiba 
fees arc frequently j)aid. In 'the lower courts, matter t>f fact, when they have not got the witnesses 
such us the MoonsiflF*s, and the Deputy Collector’s before them. 

Court (the latter in rent suits), the fees areoften 7476. Mr. Uirley.'] Is the charge of 74 pejr 
small, being iu the nature of a poundage, but cent., which I understand is the Government tax^ 
even tlien the stuns whidt a suitor lias to pay iu supposed to cover ihe whole uCoessaty cost of liti- 
Vttrioiih other quarters make litigation costly.” gatnm ?-— The whole of that pari which comes te 
7472. T am justified in saying that. he considers the Oovernment; there is what a man pays to 
that litigation is costly even in those courts to his own adviser in addition, 
which you refer? — In some cases 4t is no doubt. 7477. Nothing of that kind is included in the 
For instance, a native in an important suit will *74 per cent. ? — No. ■ 

bringdown a barrister specially from Calcutta; 7478. No; the expense of witije8He8f~Nd; 

T dure say Mr. Doyne himself has often been but they are summoned, and they get four annas 
taken down, and has received a very large a day, I think. 

fee ; 'buV iiicn a man is entirely pleasing himself 7479. I understand yop to say that 74’ was 
in doing that. Mr. Doyiic is quite right (at least, not a heavy charge upon the recovery of money 
1 believe it to be . so), that a man generally by a lawsuit, but it is entirely independent of 
makes a bargain with his own representative ; all that* the litigant has to pay^ for his own 
but I confess that I have never heard any great mlviscv ? — Yes ; that he does by private oontraot, 
comph'int of the cost of law in the Mofussil of and that wo have nothing to do with. 

India. 7480. Is the scale the same in the capitel of 

747.’!. Do not you consider that with regard to the Presidency as in the Mofussil ?— There is 
the (xist of justice, the present delays in obtaining the same charge throughout the whole of India 
justice on appeal iu England are felt to be a in the Mofussu. 

grievance by the Indian people?— That of course 7481. And also in tlie capitals of the Presi- 

amounts almost to a scandal at present. There is dencies?— Not in the High Coiut;. . ^e High 

a great difficulty in the matter ; the mere fact of Court is the appellate court, ' 

makiug on appeal, which appears a ve^ easy 7482. What is the rite of tfx there ?-t--'[7Qdcir 

thing, IS a matter of tlie very greatest difficulty. 100 rupees it is 74 per ceWi, to 1,000 rupst^ 

Out of the nearly 700 appeals since the courts and then it is 3 per cent . 4 

were established in 18^, 1 supnote 630 are friim 7483. Thet^ is it wi0i;«egacd, to^ the* MoiiiBiffi ; 

C^cutta, if |iot more ; -bnt when a dec&oon is there you spe^ .of a a aa x i i nt h n pf 3QQ7, ?~That , 

made by the High Court of Cilcutta, Ml appeal has is ffie samn as iiu thu vokr^ 

to be made to me Pnvy if it is iffiout , 7484. w (teht.,7 

1,000 k, in MX months; then tho proper offioort ^ —Yet. ... . 
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7^fs5. Doo,a the rate of tux diminiah us the 
value (^f the j>ro])erty concerned increuffes ju the 
, Mofussil and in the High Court boyoiul 5 [»er 
cent. ? — Mot beyond r> per cent. When von g<‘t 
above a 1,000 in lh<^ Mofussil, tlieii it is .5 per 
cent. 

74«fi. But never leas than 5 per tvni. ?— Xo ; 
except that there is si inaximmn of .*>,000 
ruj)e(*s, . 

71S7. Tlicn that ilirows a jiroportionate 
bcavy charge upon the poorer lltigniits, docs it 
not ?— That is, you know, you arc throwing the 
net to catch the snuillor lish, as it were. Jt used 
to I )C the csiso that SI litigant could not jiay less 
tlnin n riijiee, but now, by tJio excellent Act of 
lust year, tliey have reduced it. If it is for live 
rupees, it is fiix siiinas ; it under 10 riij>ccs, it is 
12 aiiiisi.s. Now oae-sixtli of tlie lltigatiuii is on 
sums of lliat kind. 

748H, In regard to sijipesils, you sai<l tliat the 
block increased apjicsils, bersiuse insiny liiigsnts 
apjieal in order to delay the carrying out of the 
judgment ? — Yes. 

7480. Has it also a contrary elfect ; docs it 
deter ajijicsils from boncst litigsints ? — Not at sill, I 
think ; tlie appeal must be f(»r 1 ,000 /. to the Briv y 
Council, and all tlio appeals, with a very smsJl 
exception, <amic from C’silciitta, and 1 do ii<»( 
think thsit the Bcngsilce cares twojicncc ahoiit the 
expense. They are generally wesiltliy jicopic, 
and they are fund of law. 

7490. It itt merely as si luxury that yon look 
upon it ? — 1 look upon it sis an entire luxury ; I 
want to restrict \i to psunts of law ; 1 shoukl be 
very glad to see the apjiosil to the Privy Council 
restrieled to <|ucstions of law. 

7491. Tlicn, in fact, you think thsit flic system 
of nj^peal is rather injurious to the morsds of the 
people ? — It is a very small class who do sippeal to 
the Privy Council. 1 esinnot ssiy that the morals 
of the iveople are affected by it. 

7492. Mr. JJourke,] The 7i jicr cent., as 1 un- 
derstand, is wliat is amilogoiis to wlisit arc culled 
ooiirl fees in England ; nothing else ? — Yt^s, tlic.y 
are paid by judicial stamps. By a Isitc (mact- 
ment, in order to distingnisli them from the 
general stamps, they cal] them eiuirt fc(*s ; that is, 
initiation fees. 

7493. Sir T. B(rzl(y.~\ Aye the stamj) taxes iii^ 
India, speaking generally, paid chiefly liy the 
affluent classes f — 1 should thiidv that the gt'iioral 
«tam]i)S are paid more by tlie affluent ; but. I think 
one -fourth of tlie general stamps are stumps of’ 
eight annas and under. 

7494. And those are exacted for what purjxisc? 
— For bills of exchange, cheques, and every kind 
of instrument. 

7495. Do those exactions curtail the labour 
employed in any wa^yV—No, I think not; the only 
stamp that a labouring man lias to ])ay, unless lie 
brings an action against another lahouring man, 
would he a stamp upon a petition, 

7496. But do the exactions upon the wealthy 
classes diminish their liability to employ the la- 
bouring classes ?-r-Not the general stamps, I 
think, at all. 

7497. Mr. CandHnL^ You say that the ajipel- 
lanls arc usually llic wealthier classes? — The 
appellants to the Privy Council, not the u/ipel- 
laiits to the High Court? 

7498. Was it of tlicni that you spoke wlicn you 
said that they appealed to delay execution of the 
decree?— Yos. ^ 

7499. What is the object of the appeal ; why 
0.59. 


should there be a desire to dfilay cxceiifion if 
they are men of means? — Wlmioor incans he 
may have, no imm likes leaving money if he can 
j)ossil)ly help it ; but beyond (lint there is somueli 
]>rHle ihiii filters into it. A Law .vuit which is 
carried* by appeal k; the; Privy Council is gcnc- 
r.ally a iiuitter on whicli there is a great feeling 
beyond the mere <lcsiio for money. 

7500. And that is a further reason, in addition 
to the dc.'iri; to delay (xeeutioii? — Yes; a man 
says 1 will not be bi ateii. 

7501. Chuirwf/n,'] The next item to whie.h T 
Avi.'-h to direct y(Uir attention is llnil of ‘'Law and 
#1 list ie(‘,’' llic gross rceei])ts for wlii(*li are 8( ) 1 ,954 /. ? 
— '.rhc first item is sale proecMMls ol’ inieliiiiiicd 
intestate pro|)(?rty, which amoniils to 

7.»02, Tin* pniperiy of persons who die with- 
out any known lieirs or kindred ? — Yes. 

750.‘k Do yon know wliat hei‘oines id* that 
property gcni'rally ; is it ultimately (‘laimed, or 
wliat is the r(‘sult ? — If there is any intestate 
jiroperty, or any propi'rty unclaimed, the native 
otlieer in whose ilislriid it is has report to the 
collector, who is^in's proclamations which arc 
ailixed to the eliiel’ Inilldings in \arions parts of 
till* district, and any parts where he thinks it is 
likely that heirs may lie found, and it is retained 
for .'I y(‘ar. Then the collector reports to the. 
High (‘ourt that sueli a jiriqierly is ndained, and 
asks uhal instructions they have give. They 
may cither say, “sell it,*’ or they generally say, 
“ kecji it a little longer,'’ nnd perhaps they 
advertise in another jiart ; and eventually if no 
one comes forivard it is sold for the benefit of the 
(loieniiiicnt. 

7504. What is tlie next item under Law and 
tl list ice ? — Proceeds of Haft Mamifaciiire and 
Jiec<*ipls of Convict J.<a.l)oiir, ivhieh amount to 
130 „ 38 () /. 

7505. Is tli.at tbe gross reeeijit? - The account 
has be,eii somewhat iinperfeetlv rendered; the 
diUcrent Governments bring these matters to ac- 
count in (llfferent manners. Take Bombay for 
instance; there is nothing put down for the pro- 
eecd.s of the gaol lahour there; bul that must be 
bocaii.se, it did not roach the Treasury ; it will 
come into the accounts of next yi‘ar. 

7506. Or is if because the}' deduct it from the 
cxpeii.se of tlio gaol ? — Tli(?y iiniy have done that, 
but 1 think it is more likely the other way. But 
1 ought to mention that since tliis Conuiiitteo was 
ajijtointed, ami 1 liave Ibund tlmt tlie .sums in 
these accounts are not i[uito tlie samjj.as the dc- 
partmontal figures,! have proposed to the Finan- 
cial Secretary to send ont instmellons tliat they 
should bring everything to ac(. 'Unl both on tlic 
receipt and on iho expenditure side; because 
some Governments in .‘^onn? instances deducL the 
expenditure from the receipts, and only briiig in 
the. net. 

7507. Do you sujqiose that thi.s gross reeeij)! 
for proceeds of gaol maiuifaeluve is exclusive of 
the <*osl of the material employed in the industry ? 
— Certainly not ; this is the net jaofit after de- 
ducting llic cost of tlie raw material of the inaiui- 
factured goods which arc .«nld. 

7508. You think that it is tlie net profit on the 
operation, cxcejit of course always the expense 
of the prison and llic malntcTuinec ol‘ tlie convicts ? 
— Yes; and there is the convict labour too. The 
men arc cm])loycd sometimes in pidilie works and 
building operations for the Government. 

7509. Then in those eases for the juirnosc of 
account for exhibiting the cflects of useful labour, 
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Is any cliiivgo made for lliat work?*~'lc8; if tho 
jniblu; worki^, lor instaiiro, apjdy for so many 
convif'tr!, rlieyare siij)j>lie(l to them, and tlion they 
(hd>it llieir account with the ])rice of this labour 
that is HO many coiivlcls at so much a day each* 

7.j10. You think that they would be repre- 
sent ed ))y a debit in tho Works Department and 
a corresj)oudin]uj credit in this one ? — Yes. 

7511. You arc aware that that is not done lu 
this country ; that there is no such thhij:^* as jtay- 
ing aud rc'cciving ]>etweeu public otiices. Do 
yon think that the other system ]>revails in 
India? — I do not tliink tluit they actually j»ay 
over tlie money, but they take the credit. 

7512. But there is an actual eiftry ? — Yes, I 
think there is an entry. 

751.‘h Do you knowhow many prisons there 
are to produce; tins reluni of I,*J(M)0() /. ? — Yes, 1 
Imvc go! them in all the provinces. G'Jierc, 
again, (iiere Is a difference, heeause souie of the 
reports do not gi\o tlie ntiinher of prisoners on the 
roll in llie course of the year, hut they give the 
daily strength, and s(anc give b(»th. For in« 
ptanee, in IJcngal, the mimhc.r of‘ prisoners in 
1861t-7(), M»as 7d,751,and taking the mean ]»opii- 
latioii oi’lljc gaols, the daily strength was lj),Si84. 
Thoti 1 ought to mention that the death-rate is 
ahvays a per-centnge upon the daily strength, 
not u])oii tlic whole ndl; a man may only he in 
prison three days or a week, or something of that 
kind. 

7514. That would no I give ns any practical 
view of the general (;(\cet of this productive 
Inhour, because a gical many of the prisemers 
could not be (‘inployed in labour? — Homo arc 
not sentenced to lahgur. 

7515. Do any relunus exist of llie number of 
jwisoiicrs emjdoyrd to jwoducc this resnlt? — I 
have ffot onlj" an iinjjcrfect one. lu Bengal the 
dMlly average ofpcrsfuis, 1 tliink, was l}>,h84; the 
dail} average sentenced to labour was 17,»1S7. 

75 It). But how many are einjiloyed in this 
labour? — 8,252 are eui])loyed iti niaiiufaclMi’es ; 
that is In tlic Bengal gaols, which, I think, on 
the W’IkvIc, are the best in India in tliut respect. 

7517. AVImt is the out-turn of the Bengal 

prisons? — It is very ccnisidcrable. Of the ]\Io- 
l‘us::il gaols it is 217,700 ru|)ees. Then there are 
40;i jnisoiKTS ill Alijiore. (iaol, whi<’h is clo.se to 
('alcutta, ami is one of the best prisons in India; 
tin* net profits of that are 237,757 rii]iceH, that is 
because tliey have a press there, and they emjdoy 
the a great deal (»n tliis press, which is 

exec vdl ugly ])roli table. 

7518. Are they cinpl(»yed in doing Government 
w'oik chiefly ?— Y(.\>, they make foiinpand jndnled 
sttilcmciils for Government. 

7511). And (l<M's that weak out at the market 
rate to what you liavt; stated?— The 403 pri- 
soners, wlncli is |he number exclusively em]»loyfMl 
on the i>res3, produced 237,757 ru]K»cs. Tlion 
the hire of convicts to the Puldic AVorks De- 
partment is 23,485 /. 

7520. Tliat 237,000 rupees w’onhl he the gross 
return, wvitJiout deducting the ex[»cndilure for 
inalerials and slatioiiery and other things ? — hlo, 
those are the net profits, TJic net profits in the 
Mofiissil are 217,700 rufiecs, and iu the Aliporc 
Gaol 237,000 rupees, 

7521, Ikit how w ould you reconcile that with 
the fact lliat the profits of tlio whole of the con- 
vict labour are only 130,000/. for all India? — 
The tAvo items wliich 1 have just, mentioned are 
stated in rupees^ not pounds. Many of the pri- 


soners wdio arc sentenced to labour arc cinjiloycd 
in the gaol for menial purposes. 

7522. Do you suppose that in the prison account 
that value trf the gaol labour is reckoned or not ? 
— No, it is not. 

7523. It would only lie the value of the labour 
for outside puqioses ?— Yes. 

7524. Can you state what the cost of the pri- 
soners is ; that Avould npjicar on the other side of 
the account, I pre.snme ? — Yes; 1 have the rate 
j)cr head ; tlin grtiss cost in liie Ikngal Gaol is 
53 rujices jicr head per annum, and the net cost 
35 rii])C(.;s and a fraction. 

7525. After deducting tho rotiirn ? — After 
deducting the labour fuiul. 

7526. That wm)uM be spreading the labour fund 
<»vcr tlic whole prisoners of the Presidency ?— 
Yes. 

7527. ITave you the accounts for the other 
J^rt‘Kidcncics ? — A cs ; 1 have ihoin separately, hut 
the Bombay account is very imperfect indeed. 

7528. AVill you jus! give the result in gross? 
— Ill Bombay tin* total mimher of jnTsoners is 
22,012, and the daily average 5,948, aud the 
death rat(‘ 3 pt‘r cent for that year ; tlie death 
rate for Ilfmgal gaols l)einL': d‘15 la^r cent, The 
gross cost of maiiiteiuince jicr licna In the Bombay 
gaols is //.S'. 102. 13. 6., and the net cost 59 ru- 
pees. 

7529. Do you attribute that great increase of 
cost to tlic increasc'd cost of living in Bombay, or 
to the fact of the gaols being on a smaller scale? 
— I think lliat it is a great deal in consC(|uencc of 
the charges for sniijdies being so much greater in 
Bomliay in the last few years. And there is also 
another point (1 was on the Gnol Commission in 
1854 wdieii w'(* examined several of the superin- 
tendents), that Bombay puts 22 rupees in its cost 
of' niaintcnance for guards, and Bengal leaves 
it out, aud does not consider that as a cliarge at 
alb Therefore you might say, taking the same 
course in Bomliay, the gross cost would lie about 
80 riijices per liead, 

7530. But are tho gaols in Bombay on as large 
a scale ns those in Jicngal ? — 1 think about the 
same on tlie wdiole ; but there arc very many 
lew or in Bombay ; there are only 22,912 jirisonerrj 
in tlic one case, and iu the other there are 74,751. 

^ 7531. But an‘ there more iirisoncrs iu each of 

tlie gaols in Bengal? — No; I think they are 
pretty equally distrilmted in botli. Of eoimso 
the great evil of all Indian gaols is over-eroAvding. 

7532. Have you the return for Madras? — *1 
liave Madras rather imperfectly. ^ilie daily 
average of ]>risoiiei*s is 9,933, and the death 
rate 3-90 ; tlie average cost per ]>risoncr is 
7i\s. 70. Ck 3. 

7533. AVould you anticipate any improvement 
in the receipt from the productive labour of the 
gaols, or do you think that it will he stationary Y 
—1 think thcrewill be an improvement ; it is not 
a source you can expect to get very much fi’oin, 
but 1 think it Avill imjirove. I ought to jnention, 
to his credit, that Dr. Moiiatt, who was head of 
the Bengal gaols, has done a great deal in that 
Avay, and 1 think that the others will follow his 
example. 

7534. That has been an increasing item ? — 
Yes; a fillghtly increasing item, and I think it 
Avill increase a little more. 

7535. AA' hat is the next item ?— The next item 
is tho Judicial Tallabana Keceipts; that is, the 
reccijits for the service of process ; it amounts to 
70,174/. 

7536. Do 
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7586. Do you mean that the suitors pay that? 
— Yes, in civil cases. 

7537. In addition to the initiation fee ? — 
Yes. . 

7538. That beiiijv, in the first instance, paid hy 
the Government? — Yes. 

753{). That would appear in the exi)cnditiirc 
on the other side of the account ?— Yes. 

7540. Then what is the next item / — The 
next item is Fines and Forfeitures ; iliatumounts 
to 313,239?. 

7541. Arc tliosc the fines and forfeitures levied 
in courts of justice throujyliout the ct>uiitry ? — 
Y^cs; the magistrates^ courts, and every court. 

7542. Mr, Fawcett,^ Forfeitures too? — I almost 
think that the fines and forlcitnrcs are iiseil as 
two words when one would do, but it may pos- 
sibly mean the case of a man forfeiting his jmy. 

7543. Chairman,^ Is there no forfifiturt? of 
goods in the event of convi<‘tion for crime? — 
Very seldom ; I have liardly known sucli a tiling. 

7544. Then what is the next item? — Tlie Ke- 
gistration Fund and Fees; that is 160, 11 1/. 

7545. Wlmt is that registratimi ? — That is the 
registration of assurances ; an Act was pass4‘d in 
1864, wliich wasa very comprehensive ami minute 
Act, but that has hccni aincmh'd liy an Act 
passed this year, wliicli has hardly come into 
operation yet, but whicli is a inon'. moderale Act 
than the one of 1864. 34ie ( ioverninont under 
the fonnei* Act of 1861, obtaiiu'd a revenue iVoni 
rcgistnilioii of about 25,000 /. a year. They have 
distinelly stated that it is not their wish to gain 
a revenue from rcgistrati<ni ; all they wish OmIo 
is to recoup thcmBolves for their expenses, with 
a margin of 5 per cent, to meet lhlur<* pensions 
of the ostablislunent ; but under tbe old Act, 
which was rcp^^aled this year, they gnine-d about 
2} lacs a year, and they iia<l accumulated about 
13i hies, that is about i 35 ,000/. 

7546. Mr. raivcett] This item of 160,000/. is 
composeti of the annual ineome <.>i‘ 2^ lacs of 
rupees and the a])pro|»riation of the aecunmlathm, 
is it not ? — Yes, it may be so, but 1 do not Uiink 
it is. 

7547. Ck(ur7Ha»,^[ Is this rc<‘eip1 inicnded to 
be a source of revcjiue, or to cover the cost uf 
the o])enitions of registration ? — The (lovernim nt 
have laid it down distinctly that it is not their 
object to gain a revenue from registration : they 
want to gel a good record of titles, 

7548. And the f(»e8 are willi a viciv to cover 
the expenses? — which arc very great. 

7549. And those will appear on the other sale 
of the account? — Yes. 

7550. If the fees inercage, I jn’osume that llic 
expenses will increase in ])roportion, so that the 
account will balance itself? — \’es; the fees are 
designed now with the idea of gaining about 
5 per cent. ; that is to meet future jjensions of 
the establisiuuent. 

7551. YVhat ia the next source of revenue 
under this head? — The next source is one wliich 
accidentally comes into this year ; it is C-alcutia 
High Court fees, 87,513 /. That is only an 
accidental thing ; Higli Court fees a^e now paid 
by stamps, by an Act of 1868 ; before that they 
were paid direct. When I say High Court fees 
I mean those paid to the Government, I do not 
mean those paid to the sheriff. 

7552. These arc the fees which the Govern- 
ment receives, because the recipients of the fees 
ore paid fixed salaries? — Yes; now those foes 
arc paid by stamps. This amount is an arrear 

0.59. 


of the fomor year. Tlio High Court Fee . Act 
was passed in 1868, and ihis sum ought to liavc 
apj)car(‘d in tlie account of 1868, but w'as not 
realised till 1869 ; therefore it aj)pears this year, 
but that wdll not occur again, 

755.3. ’ Wlmt is tlie itexl iieni ?— I'lio next item 
is a small sum of2,2fJ7 /. for slump |)enalties nndor 
Act ID of 1862, an Act w’hieli lias non been 
modified by tbe roeent Stamp Act ; it the 
peiialtio.^ii on ])re.'«cntiag an iinprojierl v stamped 
document. 

7554. Tluii wdial is the next item? — 'flit'ii 
tliere arc the (,’onv let. Uecolpts for JNn*! iUiiir, 
37.895 /. 

755.5. Wlmt is llial ? — Tort lilair i:^ in tlnj 
Andaman Islands; it Isa |)en:i] settKinmit. and 
this sum is the proceed.^ of (be work of tin.; con- 
victs. 

75.>6. How is that w'ork cstimat<‘d, is i( for 
goods sent away from tlie island? — JSo; erdefly 
for l;dM>ur in tbe island, 1 tbink. 

7557. (hi pul)lle works in tin.* island?-- Yes; 
it is all done by eoiivlel labour there. 

7558. Is it only a eonvief scttlemout ? 

Yes, it W’as eslal)lisb(*d . inee tbe mutiny ; |Ium*o 
are some maimlaelnrt'rs for tlieir owui ^doiliiiig, 
for instance, ami things fd'tlml. kind. 

755!). fbe ex]K‘Uses llieridbre would Ik* (Ui- 
lianced to the sanu’ extent, ou tbe other side of 
tb(‘ aeeoiint ? — Yc's. the (»x]»eiises are mueb liirger 
Ibaii that. I'bim there is tbe usual item of 

Miscellniuams,” ID, 725 /. 

756D. Tb<‘S(‘ maki^ up gmuirally tin* total sum? 
— Yes: those iiiiseellaneoiis are small sums; 
for instance, old furniture may b(‘ ordend lobe 
sold when new’ Is bought. All those items to- 
gether imake iij) tlu! 801,951 /. 

75fJl. 1 st.'C there Is a drawbaek or repayment, 
of 2!),DDD /. ; do you know a.iivtldiig (4* that ? — 
Tbe total expenditure; on law' a.ml jiistiec' Is 
2,9' '3, ODD/. 

7562. Mr. JuiU'rHL] Ivcfiirring to the item 
derived friun llie pndils of tlu; gaols, I tbltdv you 
.said in one of your answers that ytni wen* not 
ijuUc certain whether it. was a gross or .'i m-t I'c- 
(*eipt, beenn.‘H* tlie a<*euunls which the (b»\ em- 
inent n'e(*iv<M| wei*(* dill’erciit ly ke])t in dlflerent 
parts of India? — No, I do not exactly know. 
J fiml that Homhny i.s ])nf dow n as nothin;'; in I lie 
wav ol’ the gaol maniil’aetnres. Now I know 
that riombay does produce a great d(*al In tlie 
way of gaol mannfael nr(*s ; lliereforf*, either it 
did not n*;ieh CaleiiDa in lime to be t’-* nyjft to 
account lliat year, or they Imve. merely Biib- 
traeied the proceeds (»f tlie manufaelnre iVoiu the 
general exp<!nditiire. 

756.3. lint still, uiiles.s 1 misunderstood you, 
you could not toll us eonlideutly whi'lln r w’itli 
r(*ganl to the whole, of India this w’as a net ve- 
eci])t ? — What 1 have got down here is I.'ID.DDO/. 
as a net receijit, that is after jmying for the raw 
materials; this Hum repreflont.s the proee(Mjs of 
tlie manufactured goods sold, and tlicrefn e ii i.s 
a. net profit. 

7564. I think you sairl wlieii the (jncstlon W’a« 
first put to you, that the aceoniits were diflereiitly 
kcjit indifferent part.s of India; in some parts 
the gros.s receipts being ref unied, and in other 
parts the net receipts ? — What 1 said was this ; 
the accounts, J think, are kej)t in tlie same wmy, 
but I think in sending them to Calcutta on soinc 
occasion.^, one Government sends the gross re- 
ceipts, and anotlier only sends the net, and ano- 
ther, if there is no profit, does not send it at all. 

Y Y 2 1 only 
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I only tlmt from thore being nothing 

down for Bombay. 

7565. But then when thcBC accounts are mode 
up Ilf Calcutta from the accounts sent tu them, if 
the Government receives in some cases the gross 
receipts, and in other cases llic net rccei^its, are 
you (|uitc certain that the (Jovernment m Cal- 
cutta heforo publishing those accounts, separates 
those that represent the gross receipts from those 
that represent the net receipts? — T ought to 
mention that these figures only represent the 
actual sums received, which came into the 'IVea- 
Bury during that year. Sometimes a sum which 
belongs to 1869, will not he brought to account 
till 1870. J suj)])ose every year something of 
the same hind W’llI hapi>cn ; therefore, one year 
W'ill he like another, hut these arc the actual 
Bums reecived. 

7566. But are you (j nit c certain, for instance, 
that t lie IMadrae (loverninent in sending its ac- 
counts transinils the whole of the proceeds which 
they receive from the sale of goods, and that they 
got the money which is uei^cssary lor the pur- 
chase of the raw material rcrjuired for the inanii- 
fa<'lure. of them from another stmree ? — They ^ 
get the advance for the raw material from the 
Treasury. 

7567. Then it would he a gross j'coeipt and 
not a net receipt. 1 will put it in this way : 
sujipose, for instance, the Madras Government 
sells 30,000 /. worth of g(»ods inaniifaetured in 
gaols, and that in onler to olitain tlial .30,000/. 
M'ortli of goods they have t<i jiay 10,000/. for 
raw material, if this aggregate amount is a net 
rceei])t, and not a gross receipt, they oiipjit to 
transmit 20,000/, to Galeulta and not 30,000/.? 
— That is what tlfo IMadras (Jovernineut do(‘s 
do, and, in fact, all tlie Governments, c>;<*ept that 
certainly Bomliay has ilonc iiotliing this year. 
They put down so much for tlie cost of raw nia- 
lerials, so mueh from the jiroeeeds of sale of 
maiiufaetured goods, and they suhstract the one 
from the (»tlier, and consider that tlie net profit ; 
they always do jhat. 

7568. "i on are (julte certain tluit they always 
do it? — Vcs. 

7569. But then thi're is something in the 
Boinhay account you (airinot explain? — Because 
1 find dial in this year there is nothing jiiit down 
to Bom hay ; I know there is something there; 

I think it is that it wdll Ik* found in the aceount 
for the next year. 

7*^0. jf^hairman.l Is it not possible tlmt they 
may nave deducted the net jirofits of the niaiiu- 
faeture from the cost of the gaols? — They may 
have done that; they have not sent the net ])ro- 
fil, but they liavc suhtraeted the net jirofit from 
the cost of the gaols, I think. 

7571. jMr. Fawcett,’] ^Vith regard to that item 
of 135 .()()()/., which arises from the registnithm 
of assiirnnee fees, that is an item which you may 
Bay is an exeejilional receipt whicli w ill not recur. 
Do you not think, in order to exliihit the finances 
of India in a correct liglit, considering that you, 
in India, have been steadily during the last few 
years living beyond your means, as a matter of 
prudence, when you have got an cxeoptioual re- 
ceipt like that, it would be better devoted to the 
reduction of debt than to income ; would it not 
be fairer ? — As I said before, they have an ac- 
cumulation of registration fees of about 135,000/. 
Well, they may, if they choose, apply that to 
the reduction of debt. 

7572. But would you not, as in the case of 
any ordinary business, think it a fairer way to 


exhibit the accounts of India, and the financial 
position of India, and in a truer light, if an ex- 
ceptional receipt of that kind was used so as to 
diminish the amount that you had to borrow ?— 
It occurs every year up to this, hereafter it 
will not. 

7573. This year you have an accumulafion ; 
you let it accumulate, and then you appropriate 
it? — No; tliat 160,000/. does not include the 
accumiihitiou of the 135,000/.; that is the re- 
venue derived in the year from the registration 
of a>Hu ranees. The 135,000/. is the accumula- 
tion of the profit since 1864, about 2 j lacs a year. 
The incorrui from registration of assurances is 
about 1?5,000 /. more than the e.\pen8e, and, there- 
fore, a fund has accumulated of about ] 35,000/, ; 
but tlijit 135,000/. I do not think is a eotn})onent 
])art of this 160,000/. Unfortunately there arc 
two sums of 135,000/. I see now, however, 
that it is Itegistration Fund and Fees;” I 
thought that 160,000/. was the gross receipt for 
the year, hul 1 observe that the word ‘‘ fund” is 
tliere. If this be so, tliis is not the gross receipt 
for registration, but is a registration fund and the 
lirofit of tlie year; that is the 135,000 1, accumu- 
lation and flic: profit of the year of 25,000/. 

7574. Then, bearing that distinctly in mind, 
do not you think thht it wwuld be better if you 
exhibited the finances in that light, and told the 
w'orld more correctl y the (‘xnct jiositioii of India, 
if nn exceptional reccijit like that is put to in- 
come which never can recur? — Yes, certainly, 
if it is the fund; 1 should like to sec to that 
jioint if you w'ili allow me when 1 come here 
again ; there is the word ‘Mund,” certainly. 

7575. I understood the tenor of your evidence 
to l>e this, that uj) to the jiresent time they had 
made loo large a profit on these registration 
fees; that an Act of this year was passed, the 
object of which was not to make a profit from 
these rcgistiation fees, but shujily to levy a sufii- 
cient ainouni from them to cover the cxjiense, 
and to provide 5 per cent, necessary for pensions 
of the esta])lislimcnt,iii addition ? — uliat is partly 
ilie object of tlie last Act. 

7576. They have made profits from them in 
jiast years, and ihey do not want to make any in 
the fill lire; they find that the accumulation of 
the profits tlmt they hail made, according to your 
Btaicinonl, amounts to 1 .35,000 /. ; and that, ac- 
cording to your evidence, they have devoted to 
income, and have put it down as income ? — Yes, 
from the fact of the word ‘^fund’* being used, 1 
think it is so; but I confess that I have a doubt 
on the subject Btill. 

7577. Assuming that it is so devoted, do not 
you think that such nn appropriation of excep- 
tional receipts to income at the time when money 
is being borrowed ho far goes to exhibit^ the 
financial position of India in an incorrect light? 
—No, I should look upon it ns a casual source of 
income, if it ia as you say, but it would make a 
very small reduction from the amount of the 
total debt ; it is regarded as income in this parti- 
cular year ; it is a windfall. 

7578. Bt|,t then already 1 have discovered that 
the Government have appropriated, including 
this 135,000/., in order to get the BUrplua this 
year of 118,000/., whnt you call windfalls of 
nearly dOO/lOO/. ; therefore it becomes serious 
to apiiropriato windfalls nt that rate> does it not ? 
—They nave appropriated the accumuIationB of 
the PoUoe Superannuation Fund; that is the 
only thing which I am aware of. 

7579. But Mr. Harrison, the ComptroUelTi ad- 

mitted 
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mitted lhat 750,000 1 of some receipts were re- 
ceipts that could never recur, but were wind- 
falls. Adding this 135,000/., it would seem that 
during this year, when they have n pretended 
surplus of 1*18,000/., that surplus was obtained 
by appropriating exceptional receipt which never 
can again recur to the extent of 900,000 /. ?— 1 
certainly think that if this is the fruit of nccumu- 
lations, it ought not strictly to be considered a 
matter of income. 

7580. Who is responsible for these ajipropria- 
tions ; would it be your duly, su]>pose that it had 
been pointed out to you, call some one in your 
department to say, “ This is an exceptional 
receipt, and I think yon have just staled tliai for 
the sake of strict eorrectness and exactness it 
ought not to be devoted toincome’? - - If thciucis 
are as you suppose, 1 do not think it ought 
to be. 

7581. Mr. Candlish.’] How would y<»u eepa- 
rute it; how would you enter it in your accounts? 
— I have notlung to do with the accounts; it 
is entered in the account, but then it is pc'rfcclly 
understood that it is not a rcciirrcnf income. 

7»582. Hut an income nrvortlicless? — It is a 
receipt ol lhat year. 

7583. Mr. Grant DuffJ] In all large accounts 
are there not every your exccjitioual receipts 
and exceptional expcnditnio ? — Yos, 1 fin icy 
there arc in England; for instance, tliercwas the 
China repayment which the other day came in as 
income for that year. 

7584. Mr. FawcHt] Hut it makes a diiforonco, 
docs it not, as to the ap[)ropriali(m (»l‘ tlu’so ex- 
ceptional receipts wdiethcr a (.'ountry is in the 
financial position of England in which borrowing 
is extremely exceptional, or wlrefher a country is 
in the financial position of India in whlcli bor- 
rowing may be considered to be ils normal con- 
dition? — I do not think that you can quite fairly 
say that. Hie debt of India cannot coinjairc in 
amount with the debt of England ; it is nut innch 
more than two years pureliase of tlie icvcuuc. 

7585. Mr. Grant DuffJ] You have never given 
special attention to accounts? — Ko; that has 
never been my duty at all ; all the time I was in 
India I had nothing to do with a(?counts. 

7588. You came here because yon knew about 
the rcccij)ts from law and justice, and c(jrtaiu 
other hcjius of receipt, not because yon luul a 
special knowledge of accounts?— No ; I know 
notliing about accounts. 

7587. Mr. FauwetL'] You were summoned to 
give us evidence as to the rovcmic derived from 
the sources; who is there (I sinqily want the 
information, and I do not wi^h to imjdy that it 
is your duty) whose duty it would be to point 
out the proper appropriation of this money, and 
whether revenue ought to be devoted to income ? 
—•I think for that you must get the Financial 
Minister of India, Sir lliclmrd Tcmjde and liis 
department 

7588. There was another item, which was ix*- 
ferred to in the sources of revenue, namely 
70,000 L for process? — Yes. 

7589. That represents a charge upon the 
Bttitors, in addition to the 7i i>cr*cent., does it 
not It i» partly made up from suitors, but not 
suitors in a civil case; it is as much derived from 
the administration of the criminal law. Com- 
plaints are made which necessitates a hearing, 
and the production of witnesses, and they arc sum- 
moned, as it were ; it is bv no means, 1 think, in- 
fluential as a charge which falls upon the suitors 
in civil oases. 
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7590. But a i)ortion of it does? — Yc-s a j)ovjion 
of it docs. 

7591. Whatever portion does fall on suitors in 
a civil case rci)rcsent8 an additional cliargc 
levied upon the suitors themsclvea of 7i j)cr 
ccnt?-~Jt is an aihlitlonal charge. But you 
should kindly la^sir in mind, that when an 
action is brought by one man against .anolhcr, it 
is tried very near Ids own homo, originally, and 
the charge then for the ])ri)(‘,ess is very !?iiiall, be- 
cause the witnesses mih! all within hail ; when 
there is an a}»peal math!, and it goes uj) I" Ihe 
district court, it is not always that tin- wit- 
nesses arc called ; perhaps they dt'siro that 
(»ne ‘»r two should be callotl; ])erhji]).s the par- 
ties -wish the ease to be tried entirely from 
the]»aj)ers btdbri' the court, and both sith s may say 
‘‘ We do not want witnesses called at all ; wo wiil 
go on tlie statements made in the court Ijelow. 
Therefore 1 tlo not think that any very large part 
ol the ju'occss receipts falls on the civil suitors; 
but still it is ail addition. 

7592. Tlierelbre an answer which you pi'C- 
viously gave in reply to an lK)noural)]e J\I(‘ml»er, 
that the fier cent, stamp duty covered all the 
court fees, rc(ndres, according to tin* answer 
which you have just given, some modifieatiou ? — 
No; it covers all the (‘ourt fees; that is to say, 
whal goes to (lovernmeiit; but this, though paid 
into the (lovenmient, tlu‘y pay out again, as it 
w (» re , to 1 lios(» w ho ser v e t he prt U'.ess. 1 u ol < 1 e n 1 1 m es 
this never appeared in the aeeouuts at all ; there 
was a tund ke])t in the court, and tlmy (‘in ployed 
men to serve ])roeess ; it was called tin*. ..Vmeen 
fund on the Horn hay side, and tin* Tala ha na (iind 
(m the Bengal siile, and it never a]>peared on the 
Government aeeouuts at all. It is true th.at it is 
a cliarge upon the suitors, but iu»t a part ol‘ the 
court fees. 

7593. Not a court fee nominally in India, but 
still it is a. court eljarge? — It is an exjjcnso alteii- 
d:iiit upon the suit, 1 (juitc admit that. 

7594. I mean that the 7 }j per cent, does not 
cover all that is l(*vied from the suitors for court 
expenses, or court charges ; this is an additional 
charge levied upon them ? — This is an addilioTml 
clifirgc levied iqxui Ihom certainly. 

7595. IVIr. I think you said that many 

of the convicts were emjdoycd in various trades? 
— Hardly in trades; they arc employed in various 
manufactures. 

759(). In skilled lahoiir? — They nre not em- 
ployed in skilled labour, or else the fh*ofit.*V(juld 
be much greater ; tliey .are men who have to be 
taught ill gaol. 

7597. Is there a trade instructor? — No, I tliink 
not ; there is a foreman, as it were, Imt not for 
each trade. 

7598. It might be a thing w’ovth considering 
whether it would not. he worth while to have a 
trade instructor? — 1 think there is always some 
person who can instruct them. What 1 meant 
wuis, that each person is not asked, “ AVliiit can 
you do, or what do you wish to do, and we will 
teach you tliat.'’ 

7599. Bui by good conduct they have the 
power of gaining the opportunity <if being em- 
ployed in this kind of labour, w'hicli would be 
less irksome than mere manual labour? — Yc8,bv 
good conduct, certainly. There arc various kinas 
of labour, some which is remunerative, and some 
which is not. For instance, we may say that 
shot drill, and anytliing of that kind, is not re- 
munerative ; and if a man behaves well he is let 
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Sir £!• i. labour, and is jmt upon the more 

Anderavn^ remunerative labour. « t . • 

K,c.i.t. 7600. Have they the power of obtaining a 

remission of the sentence by good conduct? — In 

20 June ^;w)lg, they have got a good-mark system. 

1071, There has been a great diBCUSsion on that point 
in fndia, whethor a man should gain a remisBion 
of his sentence by good conduct. 1 think in the 
Punjab they do allow good-conduct inarkB to go 
towards remission of sentence, ami in Bengal 
they have what is called intermediate imprison- 
ment. 

7601. Is there any jealousy of the interference 
of convict labour with free labour ?■ — Yes, I 
think there is of (tonviet inanufaetiires. I liavo 
always, for instance*., liad <*onsiderable doubt^J 
aboni the jiress of the Alipore gaol. When I 
went over the Alipon* gaol inyscll, the only 
objeclion that I. could find to it was that I could 
uot see wlierc tlie hard Jaliour was; the work of 
iJie jircss is not very hard labour. But Biiicc 
that time l)i‘. "Mouatt has amended that a good 
deal ; there arc now jute inills and oil-pressing 
machines, wliich involve very severe labour. 

7602. Have they a treadmill in Calcutta? — 
Yes; there ought to be a treadmill in every gaol, 
1 think, ill India. There ivas one in the common 
gnnl of Bombay ; and, one in the common gaol of 
C’aleutta; but I tliink that a treadmill is very 
essential. 

760J5. It may be made productive, to a certain 
extent, for grinding the corn? — Yes. 1 should 
say that the general fault of Indian gaols, in some 
of the best gaols, is that the object of enforcing 
really bard labour has been a little sacrificed to 
the out-turn of jirofit. 1 think that is the casein 
some of the best gaols, that they, jierbaps, have 
not made the gaols sufticicnfly deterrent because 
they ivished to make tliem sufficiently profitable. 

7604. Very similar to flic state of ilungs in 
Ihiglaiul a little time ago? — Yes, 

7605. Sir T, htizley,'] Ymi spoke of manufac- 
turing labour being employed in gaols ; of what 
do the mainifact lilies consist? — Cliiefly, I think, 
weaving coarse clotlis. There are various kinds; 
in (-ahajlta they have jute inills, and make what 
nr(’ called gunny bags very largely. 

7606. Is Ibal employment productive? — It is 
very })roduetlve. 

7607. And returns income to the prison? — 
Yes, the jute mills are very productive; gunny 
li.ags arc an article in iminonac demand. 

760?^» The jute is bought in the jmhlic market, 
and the Tiianufacture sold in the public market, 
and the dlflerem^c put to the credit of the gaol ? 
— Yes. Then they make towels in some gaols, 
and they make carpets in some. 

7609. And do they render Government service 
in any way ? — Some of them perform menial 
offices in gaols, which saves the Government 
something, and in some gaols they have intro- 
<luced a system wlilch I like myself, they make 
them warden? ; it is rather like putting one 
offender to take care of another, but still they 
save a good deal of money by it. 

7610. In the Alijiore gaol of wliieh you have 
s]K)ken, there is a printing press ? — Yes. 

7611. And has it not been alleged that the 
charges made to Government for printing public 
forms have been so excessive, that the private 
trade has been greatly aggrieved, and would have 
done the same work at very much loss cost ?~ 
1 do not know that as a fact, but 1 was only in 
Calcutta twice. I cannot help imagining that it 


must cause some dissatisfacliou to the private 
presses. 

7612. But when excessive prices are charged 
to the Government, and an apparent profit is 
made, is it not a fallacious system ?<^Yes, if it is 
so. 

7613. And it is desirable that such a system 
should be corrected ? — But I do not see why the 
Government should not go into the cheapest 
mai’ket. 

7614. But upon what principle generally is 
the iirofit upon gaol labour ascertained. lou 
give a specific instance of the right motliod being 
employed in the case of the jute, where the raw 
material is bought, and the manufactured pro- 
duct. is sold ill the open market. How is it in 
regard to the other cases?— I think in regard to 
all manufaetures it is the same ; and then with 
regard to labour they take it at the market rate ; 
it is a nominal sum ; they put down so much for 
labour. 

7615. That is rather an estimate than a result ? 
— Of course they do not pay the money ; 
but tliey say that there is so much; they may 
lend a couple of hundred convicts to the 
Ihiblic Works Department; or in gome cases 
they have done this, they have built a gaol with 
convict laliour; there the Government is saved 
the free labour (hat would have been needed, 

7616. That would be productive labour in that 
case ? — Yes ; but as a rule convict labour is of 
course veiy inferior to free labour, and at one 
time engineers said that tliey would rather not 
have convict lalioiir at all. 

7617. Docs not the system require some 
amciidmcnl in tlie res| cct which 1 have indicated, 
because it is delfisivc to the public?— think 
that if the Government can build a gaol 
with convict labour, it is a vcj’y good thing; mey 
save the cost office labour, though probably the 
free labour would have done it in a slioi*ter space 
of time. 

7618. In that case they show results, but in all 
eases you do not show results ? — 1 think so ; an 
engineer would say, “ I prefer free labour to 
convict hilamr, but if the market is rather over- 
stocked, and 1 cannot get free labour, 1 am very 
glad to get convict labour, tliough 1 should pre- 
fer free labour.” 

7619. Do the pvieoners come out from gaol, do 
you think, imbued with better principles than 
they <?ntcr it with, and do they acquire the habits 
of industry ? — No, 1 cannot say that I think they 
do. 

7620. Mr. Lyttelton,’] I suppose in all cases 
the gaols are enabled to undersell the local trade? 
— Yes, I should think so; 1 should think that 
their nianufuctures would undersell the manu** 
factures of the place, 

7621. Is it often the case that they go on side 
by side? — No, I think that the manufactures of 
the gaol arc not of the same kind as those that 
are carried on in the place at all; tliey meet 
another want. 

7622. Is care taken that such should be the 
case ? — I will not say that care is taken ; I think 
it is an object that they have rather in view. 

7623. Arc there inspectors of prisons, as there 
are in England, whose duty it would be to cer- 
tify various sorts of labour as hard labour, or as 
labour of anotlier class ?— -E very gaol has a super- 
intendent, who has been of iato years, and always 
will be now, a medical officer. Then each Qo^ 
vernment or adinixiistratkm has an inspector- 
general of prisons, who periodically visits all ilbe 
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gadfly sees m^hat points he thinks are wrong, and 
puts them right. 

7624. AikI is it bis duty to certify the labour 
as being up to the mark required ?— No, I do not 
think he does that; there is no certification of 
that sort. 

762fi. ‘With regard to the large sum returned 
under the head of fines, that represents the gross 
receipt from fines, I suppose ? — ^Yes. 

7626. Are there any officers in India that arc 
paid out of those funds, as magistrates’ clerks in 
Jingland are paid?— No, the system is one of 
revenue on one side, and expenditure on the other 
chiefly. 

7627. There is no officer that has an interest 
in the amount of fines levied No. 

7628. Mr. Candliffh.'] Yom stated the gross in- 
come under the head of law utul justice as 
801,954 L ? — That is the gross income, exclusive 
of stamps, which is an item which I said the 
other day was I thought about 1,400,000/. 

7629. In speaking of the 160,000/., registra- 
tion fund and fees, and the l.‘]5,(J00 /. as having 
been saved from previous years, you thought 
they were separate sums ? — I confess 1 did, and 
I cannot help thinking so still. The only thing 
that staggers rao is that certainly it is put down 
as registration fund.” 

7630. I want to diri^ct your atOmtion to the 
fact, that if both those il^nns were put in here, it 
would make that total of 801,000/., upwards of 
900,000/. ? — Tf the regisl ration fund is exclusive 
of that 135,000 /., tlien it w ould. 

7631. Does the fact that your total would be 
made up to upwards of 900,000 not lead you 
to infer that the 135,0(X)/. must be included in 
the 160,000 L ? — I can only imagine that if it in- 
cludes that, tliey have only given the profit of 
the annual income ; I will see to that ])oint. 

7632. From Bombay you have no receipts at 
all from gaol labour? — There is none down in 
this account, 

7633. Then the 801,000/. must be incorrect 

a total of receipt ? — No, it is in this way. These 
sums put down are what have actually reacheil 
the Treasury. Now it is very jiossiblc that the 
Bombay sum has not reached the Treasury during 
that year, but it will reach it next year. And 
so in the same spanner with some of these other 
sums. Take the 104,000 /. for Bengal, for in- 
stance ; that may include an arrear of last year. 

7634. You arc nut aware of the state of the 
accounts in the previous year, 1868?— 1 have 
not got them here, hut it is always so : you can- 
not, within the period from the fiOth of April in 
one year to the 30th of April in auoilier, get the 
total income up to the very date. 

7635. But it would appear to me inevitable 
that you ^ould get a year’s income, if a period 
of a year waa tak^en? — Taking the 30th of Ajiril 
from year to year, 8upp<»aing a great deal of in- 
come falls duo in the last 15 days of the year, for 
insltincc, you cannot get it in the account. 

7636. But, I apprehend, we know in England 
what our income is within the year, and you have 
the same power in India, have you not? — 1 dare 
say that they do know it ; indeed I have no 
doubt tliat they do know it; or, at all events, 
they can estimate it. 

7637. Then the accounts are incorrect ?— No, 
the accounts are not incorrect; but they only put 
down the actual receipt, what they actually get 
in witiiout any estimate for wliat they might 
reoam, 
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7638. From the fact that there is no receipt 
put iu from the Bombay gaol, you infer, do you 
not, that there was no receipt from that labour ? 
— No, 1 do not infer that. 

7639. .Would it not follow then, that the ac- 
counts are incorrect? — No; it may be an in- 
eorro(rt system, but these arc sums actually re- 
ceived. 

7640. The accounla must be ineorrec-t in so 
far as the Bombay sums arc omitted, must they 
not ? — 1 am quite certain that all these sums put 
down here were not actually rcci'ivcd during this 
year. Some of them were arrears of the year 
before. 

7641. Is not that a cash account in your hand ! 
— It is a slaiemcnt of the items actually brought 
to account in Calcutta. 

7642. Then there is no estimate .at all there ? 
— No, there arc actual receij)ts. 
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7643. You are of ojiinion tljat there were re- 
ceipts in Bombay, and they an? not in that 
account ? — And, in the saim? way, \vh(?n I see 
104, 000/. down to Bengal for procce.*ls of gaol 
labour, 1 do not suppose it was entirely obtained 
in that particular year; 1 dare say 10,000/. is 
arrears of the former year. 

76M. Till?!) tbiii is a further incorrectness in 
tlic a(?coniit ; besides, the omission of something 
received there Is an admission of something not 
received? — No; 1 draw this dlstliielion, that 
these are sums brought actually to account in 
Cabmtta; it is only a matter of account. 

7645. Ought not all ro(‘cipts <4' every kind to 
be accounted for ntCabailta? — Yes; ibey ought 
to be. 

7646. And in the absence of an account of 
fl(»me receipts the (/.deutta publication must be 
incorrect? — Yes; but if you will allow me to 
illustrate it, in these actual rcccijds there is 
nothing down for the Central Provinces, except 
the gross sum ; they have got a gross sum down, 
but they have not the items; they have not that 
information from the Central Provinces; and so 
it may be that by the 30th of April they had not 
the aeeouni from Bombay of what has been ro- 
ccivctl from gaol labour. 

7647. Tf J did not mlsimdcrshind yon, y(m 
stated that in all probability the receipts from 
the labour of the Bombay prisons Iiad been de- 
ducted Iroiii tlie actual cost, and that you bad 
the cost of the prisons before you, less the re- 
ceipt?— No; the Cbairniiin suggesliil wliatlicr 
it might be so, and 1 said, ** Yc?s ; it luiglit be 
that the one has jmt down nothing, beean.'C the 
costofthe gaol iw much greater than the prr>eccds 
of the nKinufacture of goods, and therefore 
nothing is put down; but it is only subtracted, 
from expenditure. 

7648. If this 801,000 /. does not include any- 
thing whatever, of receipts from labour In the 
Bombay Jh'esidenev, to the extemt to wliieh it 
omits, then it, must be incorrect, must it in)(? — 
Of course, I will mlmit that it is not exactly 
complete ; butT think that it must alwa\s happen 
that you cannot get the whole year’s money in 
during the whole year; you must depend upon an 
estimate. 

7649. But you must account for what you do 
get in? — Yes, 

7650. And that is not accounted for from 
Bombay ?— It may come to account next year. 

7661. Then the* 2,903,000 L of expenditure for 
Law and Justice in India, may be incorrect in the 
Y Y 4 same 
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same way? — No; because those are generally 
fixed cluirgT.s as it were. 

7052. lint if the proceeds of the labour in 
Bombay bo <ledu(5te(l from the cost of tlie Bom- 
bay prisons, and the balance only shown of this 
Huin of 2,903, TOO it inuHi be incorrect? — No ; 

it would slill be right if that wore the ease. If 
it is tn) (wliicli 1 am not certain tlnitit is) it is a 
had way of accounting. Of course the right wmy 
of accounting is to bring in the winde revenue on 
tl:c OTIC side and the whole (‘xj)cnditure on tlie 
other. 

7G*03. And yon would do thal ? — I \vonkl do 
it; thal is what 1 particularly want done. 

7054. You say that 413 of the prisoners in the 
Aliporc (Jaol realise 237,000 rupees? — Yea 

70oo. That is really about .^0/. ])cr man per 
annum ? — Yes. 

TOofi. 1'liat Is a pound a week a]>])roxmiately, 
W'liilsl lie has he<‘n costing 5/. b.v. jier annum 
gross That is thixnvii over the whole Pre- 
sidency. 

VGoT. Aiul'W. 12 .9. per annum is his net cost, 
wdiile he has heeii working for 50 /. i — Thai is 
thrown! over tlie whole of the gaols of Bengal. 

7658. But is the fact as 1 put it? — A'es. 

7659. You liave very imperfect accounts, 1 
tliink, from Madras too, you told us?— Yes. 

7660. That will be another element of inac- 
curacy therefore ? — 1 d*t not say thal ; all 1 say 
IB that the lejiorl is defecUve from Madras. They 
Bay that the gross oust T|>cr prisoner is 70 rupees; 
they do not lell me exactly Avhut the net cost is. 

7661. Do they tell you what the proceeds of 
their prison labour arc ? — No, they d(» not in the 
annual report. 

7662. i’licn that is another element of error in 
the 801,0(10 /.?— No ; but in the report wliich 1 
have got from Madras, they have not ttJd me 
what the amount of their labour w^as; that has 
nothing to do with the Recounts at all; they 
make an annual rejiort, and I have myself nothing 
to do with the accounts at all. 

7663. If there be an omission of labour from 
Bombay and from Madras, there are two elements 
of inaccuracy, arc there not ? -The return from 
Madras is 2,911 /. jirofits of Jalioiir, the proceeds 
of gaol inamil’actiirc sold. I niciin the profit, 
taking first tlic cost of the raw' inntefia), and then 
tlie cost ol* the inaniifacturcd goods, and subtract- 
ing the one from the other. 

7664. But it i« not profit, if you are keeping 
the iiien w.ho do the work, at the same time ? — 
No ; of course, 1 know that the cost of the gaols 
is very much more than the jirocceds of the gaol 
manufactures. 

7665. Your calculation is that the Bengal 
jirisoncrB cost 53 rupees per annum, the Madras 
70 rupees per annum, and the Bombay 102 
ru)iees per annum ? — Yes. 

7666. Chamrtan,^ Do you tliiiik that it would 
clear up this question of the amount of the re- 
ceipts for the I’ogistriition fees, if I were to call 
attention to the fact that in the accountof expendi- 
ture there are several items for the different Pre- 
Bulencies for registration expenses, ainoimling to 
about 107,000/. for that year? — I say that I 
think tlint that is the income of the year apart 
from tlie accumnlations ; only unfortunately I 
have not got tlie book hero which would show 
me that. 

7667. And you think that the accumulation 
w'ould appear under some other head?— Yes; I 
I think t can say, on consideration, that the 


160.000 /. are the receipts for the^ear from regis- 
tration, and have nothing to do with the accumu- 
lation of 13i lacs ; 1 thituc that is taken into the 
general account long ago. 

7668. For one or two governraents it is not 
mentioned at all ; then if that were so, yielding a 
profit of 25,000 /., the gross income ot registra- 
tion wonlii be something above 132,000/. in the 
year ? — Yes, this year it must be more ; it has 
only biicn an average since the Registration Act 
was jiassed. Their calculation is that the excess 
of i(!veimc over expenditure has been 25,000 
but this ye.ar it is more. 

7669. That would bring it up to 132,000/;; 
there w'ould still l>c a deficiency, or sum unao- 
coiinted for, of 28,000/. or 30,000/.? — The 
receipts may liavc been larger this particular 
year, and that may account for the fact of tlie 
Government having determined by this new law 
to reduce it; 1 believe the gross jiicome from re- 
gistration of .assiiranecs to he 160,000/. in that 
year. If it is as the lionourable Member for 
Brighton suggests, that in that 160,000 /. there 
is an itmn for aceumulation of 135,000 /., then the 
CiovevnmeiTt. have only put down that item and 
the profit ; but 1 do not tliink that they have done 
that. Tl is odd enough that the two sums of 
135,000/. tally. If there is 160,000/., out of 
which 25,000/, is the net amount, there must be 
anothm* 135,000/. received that year besides ac- 
cumulatioiiB; and therefore you see wc come to 
the same thing. 

7670. Wc want to clear up wdiether the ac- 
counts have been kept in one way or another; 
in this ucconiit there is apparent no expenditure ; 
the expenditure on the establishment for regis- 
tration a}>])cars on the cxjiendituro side of the 
account ?— I have not the fllightest doubt that 
what I originally said is right, and it is a mere 
matter of stating the account. If the 25,000 /,, 
is down as the net profit and the gross ie 160,000/., 
there must be another 135, (U)0 /. 

7671. Mr. Fawcett.'] But the difference is this: 
if 160,000 /. is jmt down as a gross receipt it re- 
presents a gross receipt ?— That is what I say it 
IS ; I was staggered for the moment by the word 
“fund.’’ 

7672. But wdint you originally replied was 
that that 160,000/, was composei of two distinct 
elements of tlie 25,000 /. and the 135,000 /. ; you 
said that it might be bo ; but it is all the differ- 
ence in the w'orld whether that 160,000 /. is gross 
receipt or whether it is comjiosed of two elements, 
whi(!li you said it might be composed of, namely, 

25.000 /, net receipts and 135,000 /. obtained from 
the devotion to income of an exceptional receipt, 
namely, accumulations ; why I cross-examined 
you at some length upon the {xiint is this, that 
if it is 160,000 /. of gross receipt it is one thing ; 
if on the other hand, Government made up me 
160,000/. by appropriating 135,000/. from the 
accumulation of these fun£(, would not tliat be a 
most improper appropriation r— But if the ex- 
penditure is so much the 25,000 /. is the profit ; it 
docs not very much matter. 

7673. Chadrman*] It is important that we 
should know whether the account returned is on 
the footing of the whole of the receipts for regis- 
tration being put ou one side and the account of 
whole of the expenditure on the other, and whe- 
ther that has been done in successive years, or 
only in this year ; because, if it has been done in 
successive years there can be no great income to 
bring to account We want to know, as a matter 
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of fact, Oft tbo expenditure for regiatration does 
Hippe^r iu die aocounte for tliia year, is tlie' groas 
rigfoeipt for registration on, the other side of the 
account. Will yrm investigate that point? — 
Ytes. 

7874. Sir T. Bazley.^\ Are you aware, that 
tbete was a Committee of inejuiry respecting that 
gaol at Alipore in ip70?— I was not there in 
1870 ; I was myself on the Gaol Commission in 
1864.. . .. 

7676. But in 1870 a Committee sat to inquire 
into the productiveness of tho gaol, and are you 
cognisant of tlie fact that it was then ascertained 
that the printer- of the “ Englishman ” paper 
complained that the charges made in the gaol 
were 30 per cent, in excess of the charges that 
he made in his private Imsincss? — No, I- have 
received no report of that yet. 

7676. Then you are not aware whether any 
remedy has been tippliccf to that system, which 
would appear to be one of great' (led nsion as to 
profits arising from the i)rinting .d(;|)artniciit in 
the gaol ?— No, I arn not aware. 

7G7V. Then it was also proved, I tliiiik,that 
Mr. Jcmcfl was com^iensatod for his assiini(‘(i good 
management of the printing deparlnn'iit by a gift 
from Government. Are you not aware of that 
fact? — I am aware of that ; at least 1 tliink Mr. 
Dobson got a per-centuge u])ori the ont-ltirn of 
labour. 

7678. All that is very delusive as to the renli: 
sation of profit by exorbitant <‘.hargos that were 
beyond the market rates? — Well, 1 do not know 
that they were beyond the market rates.* 1‘havc 
not seen the report of the Committee, but 1 
have no doubt that the in(l(}p(mdeiit pnisgles of 
Calcutta would lower tlieir rates a good deal in 
order to obtain the custom ol‘ llu* (iovernment. 

7678. But 1 think it is In evidence that there 
appears to be some collusion between Mr. Jones 
mxd a Mr. Wyman, the latter- having had some 
Government work to do for which l»e was paid 
the ;same rate that Mr. Jones obtained on the 
part of the gaoL? — 1 have not received that 
report, but 1 can quite say this: that I always 
thought that the only defect in tlie Alijiorc Gaol 
was, that they looked too niiicli to the out-turn of 
labour, and that the siqicrintendent got a jier- 
centage upon that. 

7680. That charges were made, in alK proba- 
bility, whicb were not founded upon fair and 
equitable results? — I cannot say that.' J have 
not seen the report of this* Committee to which 
yDUi^liide. 

y7681. But you are i5roJ)al)ly impressed with 
the importance of correcting sucli delusdve 
mn^mgeinents as appear to liavc existed ?— Of 
course, if it were so. 1 am of o]>inion, altogether, 
in the Alipore Gaol that they think too much of 
the ouMurw, and that Mr.^ Jones, wdio is super- 
intendent of tho press, has. an inierofit in getting 
as large an out-turn as possible, ami T think thut 
tbey may thorefioro have sacrificed otlicr parts of 
the gaol government to that part. 

7682. Compensations by commission of course 
are. always the largest where the charges made 
are the bighest?— You ore now alluding^ to the 
press^ 1 presume, because th^ other manufac- 
turers go generally into the open market^ thom- 
si^voi ; bi»t I tliink that, if the press has charged 
the higher than &ir market rates, 

tikei^ is delusion in the matter 

I ihhk the principle is correct which 
ym hav^ alluded to, where the jute bags arc 

0 . 69 , 


dealt with upon the principle of charging tlie cost 
of the inaterml and then selling the manufactured 
product in the open moi'ket, and taking the 
difference ? — Y os, 

7684. Mr. Grant Dw/f’.] Now wc will come to 
the Polst Office ; what was the amount of gross 
re(*,ei]>ts for the Post Office in tho last veaV, 
1869--70^-r.£. 711,688. 

7683. Will you vtvry shortly ex j Jain to us how 
that was made iij) ? — The postage on letters and 
ncwspajievs is 1)0,738-^.; on Baiigby parcels It is 
24,818/. 

7686. AVill you explain whut they are? — Hit^.y 
are packcls too large*, lo send by post, and they arc 
parcels, In fiict, wliicli are senl by asort ol‘ Parc.els 
uelivery. Then, Service Postage, 270,199/. 
Service jiostage menus the Government letters of 
the various dc[)artinents. Sale of Postage Stamps 
is 291,831/. ('ash Kale of Service Isabels is 
9,877/. In regard service la^icls they have 
twii systems; there are certain jinvilegiMl officios 
the Imads ol which <‘aii trank, ns it were, and a 
soiiarat? nc(.‘onnt is kept ol* that; and there arc 
other offices tluit are not’ privileged, and in wdiieh 
those, wliq send letters upon the (jlovevument 
service buy service labels ami ntlix them to the 
letters, ami a eareful account is kejit of lliat and 
they are reimbursed afterwards. Then the next 
bead is tlie Nagpove and Jublmlpore J’assiuigcr 
Service, 8,620/. Now a railway goes the wIkJc 
way a(*n»ss, but before thefi* was a break, and 
tbe.y sent the mail in uiail (*avts, wliieb ali<(» cavr- 
ried passengers, and llmt is ibe meaning of that, 
item. 1'ht‘n .there an^ mail carts and jiarcel 
vans, 7,212/. 

7687. Mr. dainJlisli,'] What is tliat mail enrt? 
-—There are parts of India when* there is no rail- 
way, and where tln^ jioifl is not earrled-by runners 
Imt hy carts. Then there is Miscellaneous, 
7.968/. ; and Gontribittious from Native Chiefs, 
113/, That makes no the 71 1,698/. 

7688. Mr. Grant Now will you (!om- 

jiare the return forThe last year whicli you have 
with the return for the year in wdiieh the Anna 
Post was first introdueed, that , is to say, the 
year 1834-33 ?- Jn liS68-69 llie letters were 
7 6,867, in 8 ; the uev*'sj):i])(?rs were'6,l()3,039i the 
j>arccls were 76*1 ,'91 J ; and the liutJis and patterns 
wcre’736,710 ; the iottil was 84,334,378, Now 
the lettiirs and ncwspajiersf together were 83 
millions (or tliat year, inul the year in which the 
anna postage was iulrodnced the (covers were 28 
millions ami odd; that is to say, it ineieasejJ* from 
28 millmns to, 83 millions. 

7689. A letlcT now goes from the extreme 
south to the extreme norths of. India; say from 
Cape Comorin 4o Peshawur, for an anna, does it 
not? — For half an anna, if it is small enougli ; it 
used to be a quarter UJali; they increased it in 1868. 
The rates formerly were half an anna for a (juartcr 
toluh,. ami one (iutia. for a half t(.dah, and two 
annas for the whole tolah ; they have iiow made 
it half an anna fur the half tolah, one anna for one 
tolah, ami two annas for two tolalis. 

7690. Have you cvey heard the suggestion 
made that it would be desirable* slightly to in- 
crease llic rate upon long distances, and to put on 
a very, very small rate upon correspondence^ 

. 2 )afiBiog within, say, 20 miles ? — I have heard of 
such a suggestion, but I do not at all agree in 
it ; I think that it violates the spirit of the post- 
age system. 

7691. You do not think that the present system 
is unduly favourable to Government correspond- 
ence and to European correspondence, ns com- 
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Sir II,L PftrcMl with the corrci=j|)OiKlence of the natives? — Cost for which provision to be made 

Andenotif No, 1 do not think it is. amounted to 370|012 L ToV^nrds that tho Im- 

Kc.B.i, You have heard that said, perhaps?—! penal Government was to oontribiite 168)747/., 

•H— . li(‘ar<l it said that when you Hcnd a letter so and the estimated collection of sea postajj^e was 

ao June far, yon on^rht to charge more for it; that mther 85,815 so that the total of their share of the 

^^71 • aj>j>iie:¥ to the Eurojieans when the letter goes loss was to be 96,032/, 

from onC pnrt of India to OTother. 7708. Mr. CandlishJ] To what date does this 

7098. Ihit have you over heard it stated as a})ply? — The contract concluded at the end of 
rather a native grievance that the (correspondence ^ 1807, which went on till laet year up to the time 
of the Kiirofx'ans, which is Ullely lo go over a .of tlie new contract. The new' contract was only 
greater nnini)er of miles than llint (»f the natives, 50,000/. inoni, and they <^vided that in away w^hich 
should ]»nv so little, and that their corrcspondencre, 1 will show you afterwards, rhen tl*e Indian 
which is very C(nifined to a narrow circle. Government had to pay 1 17,058 and deducting 

is charged just as high ? — No, I have ji('v<»r beard the <?stimat(^d collection of sea postage, which was 

that, but I liad nothing to do witli the Post Office 62,782 /., the total loss was 54,271 /. to the Indian 

while! was in India. Ooveriiniont. Then Ceylon was to contribute 

7694. Will you. tell tlu^ Coniinrttee what are 8,88f> /., and to take 3,288/. postage, leaving 

the present rchitions of the India Office* with the 6,002 /. as their share of the loss.. The Mauritius 
Peninsular and Oriental Coin|)any and with the was to ioiitrihiite 6{5i9/., dnd the estimated 
Imperial Post Office With the Peninsular aiwl postage v. as 1,808 /.>“ therefore their loss was 
Oricnlal Comjtaiiy a contract Was made in .the 5,241/. 

end of the year I8G7, hy which Government 7704. "Mr. 'I ho MauritiuH mails go by 

b(»und th(*nTselves to jiav 400,000 /. the Penin- the Fro 11 eh boats, the Message^ries, do they not?— 
pnlar and ( Irlcnlal (.'oinpany, hut also if the divi- No, 1 think not. The Messageriesdid atone time 
dend <4* tlu* Peniiisiiliir and Oriental Company, take jaissengcrs 1 think, but in competition with 
did hnt reach 6 percent., tin? Governinciits (that the Pen insular and Gricntal Company. ThenChina 
is, th(‘ Indian and English (governments) w'cre lo was t^» p.ay 55,278/., and the collection of tliepoe^ 
pnv iIm* dit!ercii<.*e and make up the dividend f i 6 age wa*- 22,065/., making a total loss to them of 
jKM cent. That was thought so execMjdinglv in- 3.8,208/. Then it was Haul at the time that the 
.c(»nvcnieii( that in August of last year a new’ Imperial (io. ernment W'ell knew' that they would 
contra(‘t was ent*‘red into by which the Govern^ have io pay a go(Hl deal for China, that China 
incnl pays the Ptminsnlar and Oriental C(nnpiiiiy w'(mld not he abb* to pay its share.. That I need not 
45(bOOO/., but is not bound to make up the divi- go ii»io. The total loss to the Imperial Govern- 
dend : and I shcmld say that the old eont.nict men t Was 181,000 /,, to the Indian Government 
ratlu.T imposed upon llie two Ciovernmeiits a 54,000 A, and to the Colonies, Ceylon, Mauritius 
charge <4* 500,000/. instead (4*400,000/.; but and Hong Kong, it might bo 70,000 and it was 
they tuuv have made it 450,000 A, and they have believed that the Imperial Government might 
notiung to do w ith the dividend. have to Ixuir some jairt of the loss both of China 

7t>95. TIow* long will tliat ongagemi^ut last? — and the Colonies. Then in 1870, in consequence 
Till 1880. ' UK I have said of its bfeing found that the foot that 

7696. It cannot be revised or altered till 1880 ? we wore bound to make, up the dividend of the 

— N<’. , . , . . ' Peninsular and Oriental Company occasioned 

7697. liat is the service wjfudi they p<*rforih ? great h>HH,the Post Office, and I fancy the Treasury 
. — Tliev eon vey the mails from England to Bora- *(thc India Council was not consulted) made a 

hay. and from Bombay to England. new contraet, and they agreed to pay 450,000/.; 

7698. (Jnec a week ? — Vcs. audio eonsiclerution of that additional 50,000 /. 

7699. Mr. CWW/Av//.] Is that only for their st a onr cojitribnthni was raised from 117,000/, to 
servme ?— The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 132, 500 A; therefore our total loss was raised to 
pa ny only do. the sea service, of noiirsc. They 69,818 A 

are paid 450,000 /, ^ that is all ihat they are paid, ‘ ‘^(^5. I do not quite understand the account on 
•jind that is <0 convey the mails to Bombay. ‘ page 12. 1 see that the Post Office receipts 

7700. T)(» th(\v pay for conveying them through (called "the net receipts here, but really the 

Frapcc? -;No, the French (Jo vcrninent got that, gross rcceqds) are '711,698 /., and the charges 
The "p(*^bMgo wnur fixed at 13 rf.. of which Id. for collection, 649,934 A, and then the net receipts 
went for the sea postage, 4 d. to France, and the paid into the' Treasuries, 61,764 A . But in ^e 
rest, to the two Gt’vermncnts. ^ foVmer account at .page 6, the gross receipts were 

7701. Mr. Gmtft Duff’.] Will, you explain our given ^ at 711,698 /. (which correspond with the 

other rchitions with the rmperial Post Office ? — sum given in page 12), and the total expenditure 
Of the 400,000 A the Indian Governipcnt was at 688,483 A, inSiing the not receipts 23,215 A ? 
bound to pay 117,000"/., and they received an —The gross rocoijits^arc put down at 711)698 /., 
estimated postage (»f 62,000 A ; amt tbeir loss was and the gross charges in India are 649,934 A 
54,000 A . 7706. £..688,483 I see as the total .charges 

7702 . To whom did they pay this sum ? — They against income, and the net receipts an page 7 
I presume paid it to the British Government, amount to 23,215/., which is the biSance b^eeii 
which paid the Peninsular and Oriental Coim 688,000 A odd, and 711,000 A odd Yes- 

pany . Tliein share was to be 1 1 7,000 A, and they 7707. But then in page 12 the net receipts are 
were U> receive 62,()00 A, so that their loss was 61,7647, ; but I imapne that 23)000 /. is aU that 
about 54*,000./. on the contract; that was the es* really finds its way eventually into the Trea^ry? 
timatod loss to the QcTvemment on the Indian — Yes, that is aOi I tifink. 

Post Office, Thp tptal subsidy was 400, OCK)'/. (I 7708. So that this colwnn, number me m 

am talking of the old one, because the other is page 12, given an iuooiTi^ 

only a sli^it modification of it). Then they de- nat?~iaiese ate the mm diat m^taally Sid 

ductod for Australia 60,633 A Then they mded ' their way into the Indian TzeaBurom 

for incidental ^xpenees 20,646 A Therelore the 7709. I'hen, after they faawe ^^und #ay 

' mto 
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into iho Indian Treasuries, there is still au ex- 
penditure lor English charges?— Yes, about 
4fQ>()(K) /♦, I tlnnfci repaid. 

7710. But is it shown in the accounts what 
charge has to be paid to England out of this 
61,764/. ? — £. 38,649 arc the English charges. 

7711. As to inland postage, the distant letters, 

1 , suppose, do not pay^or the carriage, do they ? 
— Uo ; I ought to mentiiui tlmt we only get an 
mcOme at all from. the Post Office by taking in 
the Service letters;, they are cliargecl for as if 
they were paid letters, us it were. If we did not 
take that mto consideration,, there* is’ a deficit of 
about 160,000/. If you cliarge* those letters, it 
is about *120,000/. profit; 'but there being a uni- 
form rate througlumt India, we must lose ^ upon 
the longer distances. , 

7712. Are the short distance letters \ erv much 
more numerous than ftbe long oiiesr— 1 sli<»uhl 
say that tlie greater part wore between tlie largo 
commercial centres, whether small or large ; , I 
do not think there i« very much between tlie 
different small towns. 

7713. But the j)rincij>al revenue comes from 
letters sent between large towns ?— Yes. 

7714. Are those sent by natives or by Euro- 
peans chiefly? — Well,^ 1 sfibidJ say in the large 
commercial towns, 1 think by native.s; I do ju>t 
mean the Presidencies, but I mean other 
commercial tfcntres. 

7715. And 1 sujipose ’that the Presidencies 
would vary; in Bombaj fbr instance, would tliere 
be more native letters between groat towns than 
in the other PrcHidencics ? — No, 1 slmuld think 
more between some of tlic towns in Bengal and 
the NortJi West; Bomba has, perhayw, <»nly one 
great , centre, which is Bombay ilsell*. There, 
are three other large fcow'ns, Poonali, Alnneda- 
bad, and iSurat; tlie rest arc small. 

7716. Then ytui, would no^t give any. weight to 
the complaint that the Europeans are favoured 
at the expense of the natives with regard to 
letters? — 1 do n6t think they arc; 1 never beard 
any complaint all the time 1 w^is in India^ but; 
ae 1 said before, I was not in India in a |>osiiiou 
to hear such complaints, 

7717. The mails arc carried by the railways, 
of course, as far a.s the railways go?— -Yes; J 
have a return , of how they are carried ; oi' jmstaF 
lines 4,433 miles by raihvay , by inuil-c*art, horse 
dawk, and camel dawk, 5,333 miles; runners 
and boats, 3.5,498 miles. Tlu»se boats are on the 
Irrawaddy, the Indus, aiid cTther rivers. 

77I84 On the Indus they go by the Steam Flo> 
tilla, 1 suppose ? — Yes ; and then there is the sea, 
5,613 miles. 

7719. Does the postman get on board tlie 
steamers and go with the mails to tlie (uid ? — Nf)t 
the runners; Sieyare put in charge of some mail 
agent on board. The letters are convcyeil in 
certain parts of India by boats, and in other 
parts by rftnners. 

7720. But are those tliat fire carried by boats 
put under the a(?count of Runners ” ? — No ; in 
the anuiial report from India* runners and boats 
are Joined together, that is alL<* 

’ 7721. Was there a ooiltract made- with the 
railway companies to carry the letters ? — Yes, 
they arc bound to ca^y them free ; but we have 
now int^uced frontier sorting, and the^ have to 
pnovidethe sorting carriages, and for that (they call 
It :baulag6) they are paid. There has been a 
ffi)90ussion os to what is to be the sum ; some 
nijStw^ that tbev shall be paid a lump 

sum, and others propose that they shall be paid a 
0.69. 


mileage ; but the question has not been ^•cttled 
yet; th(?y believe it will be about 2 aniuiH a 
mile. 

• 7722. D(i you see any prospect of reducing 

the charge upon inland postage ?-■ No, I do 
not; some time ago tlio (lovermuenf of India 
threatened to iacrcase it, and our office re- 
ftioiisfralctl. 

4723. With regard t<> the sca-posiage, 5s tlic 
loss greater iip(»n 1I10 letters that gi> by the heavy 
mails that go round, fu* by th<»sc lhat arc sent 
across Hiimpc ?—l do iiuf km>w^ liow llu* ]{m 
is at all a])j»n>]>ri.'il.cd. The Pcni-isular and 
Oriental Company makes no distinction ; it says: 

' We take so rnucli, .anJ^we will convey it both 
by Solitlnimpton and fronrMar.-icillcs." 

7724. Hut the ll‘tters go now from Brindisi, 
many of *1110111.? — Yes; Jind lliey lia\c reduced 
the p<istagc I d. In conscapicncr. 

7725. Do any go tbrougli the Suez (.'anal? — 

No, not yet ;.it lias been e'alcuhited * ery carefully, 
i.hd they think that we should loso ilme by 
giiing tlir.ongh the Suez Canal, evc.ir suiting 
a.dde aeeidents. . ‘ 

7726. I suppose yon would save in exp(uisc ? 
— It dejiends entirely iij>on what eluurgii dbo 
Suez Canal. (‘ompany would make for the fransit 
throiigli the canal ; it has inner been even molded 
yet. J have seen one report in wlfch going 
through, the eaibil was rather d(‘precated; llicy 
ihouglit that we .'^hmild lose* time. 

' 7727. None of the Beninsular ami Oriental 

steamers go tbrougb the canal? — None, 

7728. Sir C. Wiw^ftrld^ lias b not been 
said, and is timre not, an impression ])j‘eva.h‘nt 
in India. whieb lias been referred to in tin* press, 
that India ftuU’e.rs* from the mail sei*vic‘c I icing 
connected with the mall service of Chinn and . 
the Australian Colonies, in li iving to pay more 
for her letters? — No, the ..Imperial (iovern- 
meut pay whatevei* Chimi cajimit pay: tho only 
complaint T^iave met with is tins: tlie Ihmin- 
Hular and Oriental Cdmpiuiy smid sImuiKM’.s from 
Ceylon to (/alcutta, and tlie Indian Cio\cnnnent 
.say, “ W<‘ do not want ilunn for onr m;iiis;” 
but the IVniivsular and Oriental Coinjianv says: 

“ We will only make the contract on llic con- 
dition that a certain sum is paid for that line,” 
whieJi line we. do not ovant. 

7729., “ We will only take the eonlract for the 
Indian mails on that condition”? — Yes ; they send 
those steamers fo!' the sake of pas.stmgers, and 
they arc determined to get a sum of money for 
that line; and the Indian (Tovcnmfeiit demon- 
strate and s:iy. We do not' want the lijie the 
(Tovenmieut lose about 12,00t)/. a /ear by this 
eharge. 

77.30. From the mainteuauee of that line from 
(.\?ylon to Caleutla, which the Indian (roMwn- 
ment lias protested agalnat very strongly, and 
which is only kept up lor the use of .passengerti, 
because the mails mjw all go by Bombay? — 
Yes. - . 

7731. Tlierefore,^. India haj^ to jmy 12,000/. 
for the conveyance of the jiasscnger traffic?— 
India has ceriaudy to nay 12,000 L for what it 
does not want, viz,, the line from Ceylon to Cal- 
cutta, and it has protested against it; we made 
three appeals to the Treasury. on the sufnect. 

7732. But when the Peninsular and (Jricntal 
Company said that they would not take the con- 
tract unfesB they got this payment for the line 
between JDeylon and Calcutta, I imagine that 
they wouldAave given way if the Treasury had in- 
sisted upon it?— No; tenders were invited, and 
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llie tcnd^^rs f)f the Pcninsnlar and Oriental Com- 
pany wore the only tenders received* 

773:5. At that time, when the contract was 
renewed tijree years ago, the first intention of 
the (Jovernment was to give the contract to the 
lowest bidder, and I think it was in contcmjda- 
lioii to give it to a French company ? — No, tlie 
Peninsular and Oriental (kiin]»aiiy’8 were the 
only tender:?; I think Austrian LloydV tendered 
for the j>rirtH between Trieste and Alexandria, 
but that eame to nothing/ 

7731. Then you think that a better contract 
coidd not have been made ? — 1 think there/vas one 
groat mistake in the contract; it was bhiding 
Iheniselvos to make upjtlie 0 per cent. ; that they 
Imve got out of now. 

'7735. Put thf're lieiiig no other tender much, 
better^ that was not to be help<‘<l ? — It could not 
be d(nu»; we were quite in tlieir liamls. 

77;>f). 'I'l.e overhiiid jvtistage to India, bag l)een 
very mueb ineh*ased ol‘r late years? — It wa.s in- 
creased on tlnit; contract Iroin 9 d, to 1 ,v. Id., 
that is t(» say, -1 d. 

77.‘t7. And there was a furlber increase by 
Prindisi? — No, there was a decrease, making it 
J d. le.ts ; It is 1 now. 

77:5H. W'liaf leridercil the increase necessary 
on that cotilrncf — The very 1arg(^ lo.«s that was 
sustained by tlie Imperial and the Indian Go- 
vcriimcnl.-^. I <mgbt to mention that th<^ (j<>vern- 
ment of India nanonslraled very strongly against 
the iiierease of postage. 

773fb Has the increase (»f the rate led toadiini- 
nution of llitt l(»ss?ni the postage?— No, I d(» not 
tliink it lia.s. (.)f course the loss w^nild liavebeen 
very mucli greater, if we ))ikI not ineroiised the 
post. age. 

77d(). Tint tlien it has also liad an eflect on 
the numlx i; of letters J should tliink / — Y«s, it 
has. 

7741. In fact, I saw It staled l^y Ibc Po.''t- 
inaster General in India, about a year ago, that 
it is notliing but this iruTca^^e of tlie postage that 
has kepi ba.ck an 'immense development of po.'^tal 
communication; are you aware of tliai ? — He 
did say 

7742. Iji consequence of the weekly mails hy 
]5omba>, and the openitiori of the Great Jndian 
Peninsula Ilaihvay, the inerea.se inpostage would 
have hecn eonsiderabic ? — Ves, it stands to reason 
that it would ; that tlie de])<irtnieni would have 
been greatly developed if it bad nol bc(m for this 
a<lditv,)md vi’elglit thrown upon it. of llie. 4 d, 

774 . 3 . Mr. /Miifison.'] Have lliere been feWor 
letters seniyniee tlie rise, of the jiostage? — There, 
miifltiiave lieen fewer sewl from bmgland; 1 have 
no doubt it is so; ]»e()ple s(Mid now two letters 
under one cover ; in that 'T^^ay lojjs occurs. . 

774-1. Are there any Post Oilicc lleturris 
KhowiTig’ the number of letiers that were sent 
before and have been sent since tliis change; 
have you the mejnis of knowing how many post 
letterk and parcels went before and after the 
change in the posti^ge 't — I do not think so* 

7745. Would there bp any difiic.ulty in ascer- 

taining the luunber? — It. could be aseertuined no 
doubt; it is not one of the returns sent to us; 
the returns sent to us* arc chiefly of the Jiuliau 
Post. OflScc, but I have no doubt- it could be. ob- 
tained. . • 

7746. IIow is the postage arranged between 
our own territory and native states; for instance, 
docs a letter go "from Bombay to Indore for the 
same charge as from Bombay to Calcutta? — 
Yes, that has been arranged with Holkar. 


7747. Can you tell us tlie terns on which the 
postage is arranged between our own and native 
states? — The British Goveritment pays al] the 
expenses and takes all the postage* If there bo 
a deficiency the native government makes it up* 

7748. Some of the large centres of commoroe 
arc in native states ? — zes. 

7749. You alluded to a-pqyment of 117 /. by 
native states; I suppose that that iia in respect 
those letters wl.icli 1 am now referring to?-T-Yos 5 
tlio.se payments arc to make up deficiencies* 

777H). You do not, know whether the result of 
the arrangement witli the native states is, that 
they receive, or pay moVe ?— The native states 
only iTi.akes up deficifncics. 

7751 Mr. Ikar/t,} Docs the general revenue 
seem to be an increasing one for the Post 
Oflicc ? — Yes, 1 think it is ; 1 ought to mention that 
in tlie laiit year it deercasoj^l. 

7752. Was not tliat in consequence of a very con- 
siderable reduction in the cliargos hist year, of 
wliieh we have not got the returns yet? — ^Ves; in 
187(t“-71 they have iigsyn decreased the charges 
upon newspapers ; it was 1 anna for 10 tolahs, and 
now. they iniiKO it half an annafoi* 10 tolahs; this 
very Inst year, of m hich ,wc have not got tlio ac- 
counts yet, these reductions that were made for the 
benefit of the public, will for a very sliort time 
made a. doereasc of revenue ; but I have not the 
sli,ghlcsf doulit that there will be a very great in- 
crease eventually. I could tell you how the 
revenue lias increased ; in 1853-54, which was the 
year before the anna postage came in, it was 
V)l,9()2 and this year, 1869-70, it was 681,6017* 
'7753. 31r. i*e?r/er] Have yon any statistics of 
the number of nowsjmpers passing through the 
Jndian Post Oflieo?- Y"es, I iiieniioncd that there 
ar(i 6,165,000. 

7754. Mr. Cmidildf.] Do you know the amount 
of loss on kbc contract concluded in 1867, in addi- 
tion to the 100,000 7. absolute sum ? - 1 think it 
cost about 500,000 /. 

7755. Wiis that paid by Enj^aml and India? 
— Yes ; we were bound yon know to imdce up a 
eertain sum, that was paid by th(J two, 

7756. On what basis did you s<?tlle tlie liabili- 
ties?— We were called ni>on to pay certain sums 
for fiilnrc adjiislmcnt on the basis of the original 
.settlement ; J beru?ve that was the method* 

7757. Do. you know what examination of the 
Peninsular un<l Oriental '"Company’s accounts 
look jdaee ? — 1 do not know of my own know- 
ledge,' bnt before thVeontract of 1867 was made, 
wlijcb was made after a consultation in which the 
(yluiiK’ellor of the Exchequer, bfr. Ward Hunt, 
eamc down to the India ()(fico, the Secretary of 
the lh)st. Oflice, Mr. Tilley, Sir Stskffbrd North- 
eotc and Mr. Morivale also took part; it was 
agreed that Mr. Scudamore, of tlie Post Office, 
now the head of the Telegraph' Department, 
.should go over and exatuine the Peninsular and 
Oriental ("oinpany’s books, and it was upon bis 
rc])ort that the eontraet was niadc. 

7758. And did he continue to examine them 
annually, as long a» we continued liable to the 
6 jier cent. V-^Idiolieve so ; I know he examined 
them before the contract was made, and 1 believe 
he did since. 

7759. -What were the proportions payable by 

England and payable by India, do you ? — 

I have mentioned that the net loss to England 
was 13 1,000 7.;* that ik the estimated loss. - 

7760. During what year? — It was the year 
1867-68 ; that is what they estimated the l^s 
would be* 

7761. On 
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7761. Ou what basis did you fix the proi)ortions 
payable by India^ and payable by Kngiand ?— 
The General Post Pffice made the caleulation. 

7762. Do yon know the basis ?— I have told 

you the basis ; I have told you every item ; 
England had to j)ay 182,000/., and to receive 
85,000 /. That was made up in this way ; for the 
line between England and Alexandria it .was 
70,603 1 ; between Suez and Bombay (this is the 
English share) 47,053 /. • . 

7763. But on what principle was It determined 
that wo should pay these sums?— There was a 
certain sum to make up, 400,000 /. 'J'lion you 
said, ‘^What inr the fair proportion that caeli 
should pay ?” and yoir said “ Let the Imjierial 
Treasury pay two-tliirds of the charge I »c tween 
England and Alexandria,” and it was computed 
that it would be 70,603 L 

7764. That is the result; but can you fell me 
the principle ou which those sumH were settled ? — 
You had to make up a gro&s sum of 400,000 i, 
and each contributed so much to tlic total. 

7765. Ou whnt basis ? — think you will see if 

I read the items ouIl, For the lino bctwccui Eng- 
land and Alexandria the Imperial Treasury paid 
70,0(X)/., and the Indian Treasury pai<l about 
37,000/. , . ' \ 

7766. On wliat basis was it determined that 
England hatl to pay Two-third.s, and India one- 
third? — Because, in dividing the 400 ,'Oj) 0 /., it was 
supposed tliat England Had nvm\ interest on this 
side of Alexandria than it had on the oIIuh’ side; 
that is the only reason I know. 

7767. I su])pose you do not know the basis on 
which it was determined? — It was scttlod by tlie 
Post Office, but I think I have sj)ecifiod it. 

7768. You, give the figures, ))ut you cannot tell 
why those figures \\oro adopted? — If you will 
allow pie to explain, between Suez and Bombay 
they exactly halved it, and each paid 47.000/, 
because the resj^ective ( Jovcniments Jnnl an equal 
interest in that line; between tialle and China 

. 4,912 L only was put down to India, ami 15,000 /. 
to the Imperial Treasury, because the interest 
of England was so much greater in the China 
part. 

7769. Then there was a loss in conveying 
letters to China, who pays that loss? — That we 
have nolliing to do with, but ilie 1 mperinl I’casury 
oalulate that they will have to pay tbat loss. 

7770. India 1ms to jmy nothing of that? — No, 

7771. Ami you do not know if anything has 

been received from ('hiiia ou that account, 1 
suppose? — No, 1 do not know. Tiicy calculate 
that there has been adoss of 33,000 /, I 41 some 

of our correspondence with the 'rreasnry, in whudi 
we pressed them to pay a jmrt oi- the whole of 
the line between Ceylon and Calcnlta, tlu;y said. 

No, we have already had to p:iy a great share, 
and shall have to pay for China.” 

7772 . When you speak of the gaiuOn tlie jioat- 
ago to India, jm>u include the sum that ytni pay 
on ilic loss of letters from England to India, and 

versa, I suppose ?--rTherc is no gain in the 
postage to I naju, unless you lake the service 
letters into consideration, whieli, of course, is 
CffoXy jx nominal gain. 

7773. And you have done so in thg account 
which you have handed in.?— Yes. 

7774. There is a gain in tljpt account ?— Yes. 

7776, And the payment of 649,000 i includes, 

I fiupposoj everything that you pay on account 
yf thoEnglisb and Uic Indian contracts? — No, 
it is only the inland postage. 

0.69. 


7776. Then there vrould be a loss on your whole 
transactions ? — Y"es, 

7777. You do not know to what amount? — 
No. ‘ 

7778. Mr. Do the soldiera’ letters 

luul sepoys* letters go iVee. in India? — 'I’hey go 
free, but not officers' letters. 

7779. JJavc you any idea aibout (he proporlioii 
in bulk they bear to the rest of the* letters? — I 
d(} not know, I never imjuired, but 1 should say 
they arc very slight; a native lottpr is generally 
very much lighter than an English letler is. 

7780. They arc very small lelWrs, biii I think 
that anyone wlio has sc'cn the hag nuple iij) for a 
regiment can say tbat, when put togcuher, they 
form a considerable mass?* — 1 do not know that. 

7781. Are there any native troops in diina to 
whom letters are sent free* from India? — I have 
no doubt tliat there were when our regiments 
were there ; 1 do not think there are any native 
regiments then* now.- 

7782. In that of course, India was gain- 
ing soimUhing, ])CC{Uiso it Avas sending those 
letters free? — I do not know whether (ln‘y sent 
the HCpoys’ letters .free to China, but 1 think 
they did. 

7783. Do not you think that if there Avas a 
small |)i»stage ado[)tcd for short distances, as yoii 
AV(fie asked jiisl now, there Avonld he a very gr(*at 
many additional native hitters sent, ]»artienlarly 
sanils (native* hunkeiv). and lettt:rs of that kind ? 
— I do not tliiidc so. A niiiu can send a letter 
for hair an armn., whieli ’is six pies, that is three 
farthings; yon can hardly get down inueh 
loAver. 

7781, ll is a Acry nnall sum to us, )>ut not, I 
think, to them? — Yes. hut not in llio ease of the 
nliroti's letters. 

7785. Do you ’ tlilidc that the ftariifs continue 
to send leilers by means of their own as they used 
to do some years ago? — I have no doubt tliey do, 
hut not to the same extent, 1'h<‘y have an idea 
that 41 very impyrtatit letter is nnire safe by a 
nie.ssenger than by lliy Tost Ofliee, hut tliat does 
not ])revnil io tlie same extent. 1 do nut: speak 
with any very gnait knoAvl(*ilge of the siihjffct. 

7786. ' Mr. (Jrffut Will yon give us, 

very Iiriidly, i\n account of llie gross ri*. venue 

, that Avc receive from the polioe, without goij)g 
into details ?-’Tlio total is 287,54!)/. The iirst 
item is tlio contribution irom inuni(*ipal and otiicr 
funds, 2t)8, 916 /. ; fees, fines, and forfeitures, 
12,115/. 4'hen the railway police! the contri- 
hiitiiiir made* by the raihvay is 35T161 /T* The 
railway eompanjes repay that sum toliovm-ument. 
Then there is the inuifnfipal ChoAvkudar^ fund, 
which ainounl.\ to 3.500 /. ; tlnit is the sum oli- 
tained from jieoplo Avho ]«iy for tlic services of 
policemen, firms and others who ajiply to the 
(fovernmenl for a poliecinan, and pay for’it ; .and 
then there is a miseelliiueoua sum of 13,096/.; 
that is made up of various things, fc^'s feu* tlic 
registry of boats, eatlle-jmunding ices, and savings 
of the dejrartment. ' 

» 7787. Have yon any rcasou to supjiosc that 
the item of receipt iVom police Avill increase ?— I 
am certain that the eontrihutmns from nmuiei- 
palities AV.ill increase, Iwcausc very little is got 
from Bombay on that aecoimf, ana the Supremo 
Government has lately culled the attention of 
B<mjbay to that fact, and Jt has reduced the police 
in all the Presidencies of India very considerably. 
It has not reduced the Bombay police, at least 
until very lately, but it has told them that they 
z z 3 must 
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mmt obtain from tlie municipalities a larger con- 
tribution. Therefore, under that item 1 am cer- 
tain that there will be an increase, but not on 
the Ollier items. . 

77H8^ Then witliout going into, any deUils 
about the expenditure under the head of Police, 
I will ask you whether you have reason to be- 
lieve that from any recent mcasureH of the Go- 
vernuient oP India the not reoeipts under this 
head wilLsonicwdiat inoreaHO? — Very consider- 
ably ; they havg reduced their police expenditure 
^'ory much; wc ^lave not got tlu.‘ working of it 
yet fairly : I liavc no return from the north-wesl 
of what they have done ; but they have reduced 
the Ih iigal police by upw ards of G0,t)00 
and ilic Madras police by upwards of 4(),0()0 /. 

77HP. Ikil you can say lhat gem-rally through- 
out India you have'no doubt that the expenditure 
on the |)olicc will be diininishod ?—Yok ; eer- 
tainly. 

7790. iMr. Cavt\'] Has that reduction in ex- 
penditure betm caused by a reduction in tlienuin- 
her. of men Chiefly of officers and as.sistapt 
BU])evintendent ; that was a . grade that they 
thought they could dispense with. 

7791. Do you think that the efficieiicj'of the 
fon'e has been impaired by tin* reduction ? — 
— 1 hope not; I thought it a yeiy perilous thing 
to meddle with, but 1 liave not notird lhat* it 
has. 

7792. At any late, you would riot reeonimend 
any further reduction V-Ccrtainly not; I think 
they hav<‘ done the very utmost. 

7793. J low does 4hat eorrospond with what I 
think you slateil «l)oiit Hombay, lliat they ai’e 
told to reduce their police? — They luivi* not re-, 
dneed t]»e Hoinbny polic(‘ so nnich, but tliey have 
told the Ilonilaiy Government, This year we 
will take your estimate and sanction it;'’ it ivas 
3.') lacs, I think; but tlu'y said, you do not ob- 
tain a sufficient contribniiou from your ihuiiici- 

B ilitics.’' They only get, apart from the island of 
funhay, 4,(KH)/., and that 4,000/. is chiefly ob- 
tained from Seinde/ They hit that blot, and said, 
You must obtain a greater (‘onlributicm frem 
your munic.ijmlities .•'•you mnst make a tow'ii pay 
fo) Its own police.” 

7794. I thought f understood you to imply 
that that woirning lo lloinhay would jlrohuhly lend 
to a re<luction of the force? No, I do not tliiuk so, 
to a great extent; there is a great difl'orenee be- 
tween the Bengal police and Ibe Bombay police, 
wdiicliis notperlnfjis siiificicmtly understood. The 
Bengal jiopiihition are a very ]H*uceablo population 
indeed; they make their contribution to onine, biit 
it is a i t‘ry different kind of crime from what the 
police have to deal with in a repn^ssive manner. 
N(»w. Bomlnijj^ is inhabited l)y \cry warlike races, 
arid yon inust have a si nmg police there. 1 fancy 
tlicrelbre the GoYeriunont of India a little shrank 
from reducing ihe Bomhay police ; but they said* 
to the Bombay (iovernment, “ You must get 
contributions iow^ardsjt fh>m the municipalities;” 
wliich I think is proper. "" 

7795. Arc the police chiefly natives?— TSntircly; 
except a few officers, arid a very few Eurojiean 
eon stables. 

7796. Mr. Fawcett:'] Then you think, with 
reference to a question wdiich you have just an- 
swered about the net receipt, that; correctly 
6p(^aking, the exocndilure greatly exceeds the 
revenue in the aepurtmcnt?— I only took the 
question as tlie honourable Member meant it; 


upon the balance of receipts and expenditute can 
you show that the Government will f^ain ; and X 
tiunk they wilh gain not by ii^creasing the rev 
ceipts, but. by reducing the expenditure. 

7797. It is more correct to say that there is a 
reduction of expenditure then ?— Certainly. 

7798. As I understand this charge ujion muni- 
cipaKiits," which represents the chief source of 
reveriiie of this department, it is chiefly a repay* 
inent ; the Government supplies municipalities 
with police, and Jhe municipalities [lay towards 
that ? --* Ves. 

7799. Tliey farm -the police, you may say?-* 
You cannot say that they farm it ; I do not think 
that IS the projier i^xprelsion ; it is that the 
Government say to a municipality, “We find 
that out of our police corps in that district so 
many ineii are required for yovur town, now wc 
must trouble you to pay for those men.” 

7800. ' And your evnleuce w'ould show that 
liithoi to some of the nuiiiicripalities have not paid 
sufficient? — I was speaking then of the Bombay 
side, where the Government of India gave that 
order; they h.avc not j>a1d at all, you may say, with 
the exc(q)tiou of Bombay proper and the towns in 
Seinde ; the rniiiiicijialitics have paid nothing for 
the poKce. 

7801. Why do you think that a municipality 
should j>av partly for the police, and not country 
districts? — Because country districts have the 
shetsniidees, a soil of rural constabulary, paid by 
lands; they liold lands on the condition of per- 
• forming s(u vi<*e ; it is a very rude kind of pro- 

<*eeding ; but ii. has existed from time immemorial, 
und they sufficiently j)rotect all the rural dis- 
triel.-^. Bill I think that when you^ collect 
eajiilal inlo 'a town you require an insurance, 
and foi- that insurance people must pay. 

7802. IMr. //. Fowler,] Po the police consist 
of old soldiers ?— No, not generally. I remem- 
Iku* that wlien a now corps was got up they 
drafVfid so\iu^ soldiers into it, hut 1 think it was 
rather^ the feeling of the, oommandant ; he came 
from a regiment, and w^nnted some of his own 
men dowm there; but they are not soldiers as a 
rule. Indeed tlie corps I allude to was rather 
whiil is (‘.‘died a. local corps than ft police corps. 

7803.. Then arc they umier the direction of 
the inilltarv officers? — On the Bombay side 
only, with two cxce])tionfl, but on the Bengal 
8i(fc it is tho other way; the Government have 
said they cannot spare tho officers, and they 
choose the officers out of the uncovenanted ser- 
vice. ' Tlmt. support!? the remarks I made before ; 
that docfa very well ‘for Bei/gal, but 1 think that 
yon require military officers for Bombay; they 
are half a military f'orce, and they require to. he 
led; although 1 am bound to say that the two 
gentlemen of* the uncovenanted service, who 
wcreHui>eriutcndanta of police in Bombay, were 
I tliink ilio two best;, out, as a rule, I think 
a Ruporintemlcut ought always to be a military 
officer tl\ere. 

7804. Mr, Caudlish,] Do you know the ntim- 
ber of police there are in lndia?*-I can give^ 
them for ^ each province. In Bengal the number 
of regular police is 31,709, and . of Tillage poHce^; 
186,110.- 

7805. Mr. Eastwick,] Vifhm yon say Bengids 
do youlnoan the Lower TrovineesP-^-yes.; there 
is a Beturn which was inovedfor in the House of 
(vommons som’o years ago byLord Wiffiam Ha^j. 
which would pietty nearly represent what it in 

now, 
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now, • In the Mofuasil of Bombiby, the number 
IB 16,770 ^regular poUee, and in the island of 
Bombay itself, 1,350. Then there is an immense 
number of the rural constabulary ; I 4iave no 
return of that; and in Scinde there arc 3,502 of 
the regular police, and in Aden 133, so that al-. 
together there are 20,816 for Bombay, including 
Smndc and the island of Bombay. Then in 
Madras there are 23,433. 

7808. And no returns of village police? — No 
returns of village police. 

7807. Mr. Cmdlisft.’] What is the cost* taking 
the totals?-— 1 have got 36 loos, that is 363,7^^2 /. 
for Madras. 

7808. For the whole of India it is nearly 
8,000,000 is It not ?— It is 2,4:14,736 /. 

7809. Does that iiitfl lido the village polg^e? — 
Not those who artj paid by land, who render ser 
vice for land. The 2,43 >,736 /. is the Iota! conr. 
of all the police In India exce|)ting those paid by 
laud. 

7810. Mr. JEcfslwick,^ Then tliose 186,000 
in Bengal are paid by land, arc they not?— 
Not entirely. 

781 1. Could you give tln.^ exact Dumber of 
those who are paitl, by the 2,4.34,736 /.? — 1 could 
colciulate it, bivt 1 (^ould not give it at tlie moment ; 

I could ascertain. The 186,000 cost .361,424 /. 

7812. Could you putJn a tabulated return 
showing exactly wln» arc ]iaid out ol‘ tliis^ftuin of. 
2,434,736 ?— Yes. 

7813. Do you think that the p(»liee syslem 
could be extended to any other provine.es in 
which it IS not existing, for liistance take Kaity- 
War; do you think that wc could extend the 
police system there, and withdraw our troops? — 

1 think we have only hal/ a regimci\t in Katty- 
war as it is. 

7814. Do you think that we could extend our 

police there at all, and withdraw, any of those 
Wops ? - Oiir revenue from Kitty war is tlerived 
by tribute, and it is made up of a tribute paid 
W native chiefs, ji^irtly to us, and jiarlly to 
(Jtticooay. ^ ^ 

7815. Has it not been contemplated at all to 
extend the police system there ? — In Bhowmigger 
they are getting up a i»olice, paid by the native 
state. The jMilitical agent is endeav<mring to 
induce the Kattywur chiefs to employ a jiolice 
more disciplined than they arc now, but 1 do not 
think you could qiiit-e withdraw that.half a regi- 
ment that you have there, it is an ctiormous 
peninsula. 

7816. Is there any other pn^vince where the 
police system could be extended? — It could he 
extended to every part oflndia, with the greatest 
advantages^^ if the native chiefs would allow it; 
it is an admirable system. 

t817. Have there been.any discussions Avith or 
applications from the native chiefs on that point? 
~No, I am not aware of it, excegit in Kattywur. 

7818. Mr. Candltsft.} Have all the police of 
India military drill?— Some of the corfis have 
and some have not; every man is' taught a 
certain amount of drill, but not a complete drill. 

. 78 Wir Mr. J.yttelton,'] * Is it on. the model of 
to Iiwh system of constabulorpr?— I fancy ^ so; 
toysay witli regard to a policeman, that you 
can cver-drill him very easily, and that if you 
him, he cannot act by himself, and 
thing to be aimed art, is to give him 
of the use of his weapons, xhatevjsr 
toy toy w, and that is all, so as to enable him 


to act alone ; but some pcdicc corps are drilled 
because they are almost military bodies, the 
Kundeish Bhoel Corps, for instance. 

7820. Mr. Dw/iinsou.'] Are there any mounted 
police ? — Some, not a very great number, but the 
(lovernment of India have been reducing them. 

7821. Mr. Bevkvtt Deiiisoi) '] Can you tell the 
Committee the compiirative cost of a thousand 
men of the police compared witli a thousand men 
of the milive arm} ?— The pay of u policeman 
begins at live rupees a month ami goes u}» to six, 
and the pay of a sejxty is seven rupees a month. 

7822. And alsf> tlie officers of the police are 
paid Jess? — No, hut they are I’ewer. 

. 782.3. Mr. Grant Will ytui shortly 

give UK ‘jui exj»lanati«»n of the cdncational re- 
ctcnpls? Tlie total reeelptti for educaliou are 
74,889/. for 1869-7th that is made updii this 
Avay. There arc fees and contributions, endow- 
ments you may call tlieni^ amounting to 42,648 /,, 
the sale ‘of school books 26,4 74 fiiu?s and mis- 
’celhineoiis, 1^691 and enl ranee fees of Calcutta 
University. 3,987 /., making a t/Otal of 74,889 /, 

7824. Mr. I'aurt;it,'\ Is the 26,000/. for the 
sale of H(*hool books, the gro«!s or the net receipt? 
— The honourahle Member is (juite right in 
asking the (juestion, because in some il \n (he net, 
and in some the gr(>>s. For instanci*, Behgal is 
pul down at 201 /., Ihnnbay at 10,467 /. ; that is 
because one jnit^ down all it sells, and tlie other 
only puls dovvn what thercci^ipl is above the sum 
Jtflvniiccd from ( loviTiiment. 

7H26. Do Tiot you (liink that it Avould b(‘ advis- 
able, and could not sotnething be done to prevent 
thoHi* rather extraordinary didi'remass in the 
account ? — Since ibis inquiry eonnnenoed. 1 
spoke to the financial soeretarv, and pro- 
]M)se(l to the financial secretary to send out 
instructions that all the expenditure bIjouIJ be 
•furnished <m the one hand and all llu\i;(*ceipts on 
fhe other. For instance, in this education return 
only 74,000/. is put do\ni for the total; that 
leaves out of sight the enormous sum now got 
for education fronr loeiil funds. The tol.d cost 
of education in Ijidia is 1,210,076/. for the year 
1870, of Avhich 622,676 /. is from Imperial fiirid»j|, 
and 687,601 /. from local funds ; but this account 
does not put doAvii Avhat is got from the local 
funds in that way, because all money thus ob- 
tained is spent. The jn-oporlion of the expendi- 
ture from local f unds is 68r,lM)0 /. 

7826: Mr. (V/er.j Are those local fnmls 
obtained from a et^ss uj>oii land ? — il'hey,ijire in 
Bombay,* the North West, Oude, the Punjab, 
and Madras, not in Bengal yet, Bombay takes 
one anna outside jlie assesament; that iij to say, 
if a man Ik lisscssed at: one rupee, aa^c will say, 
they take the one rupee and then thev take 
another anna. 

7827. lint in Bengal it is not a cess? — No; 
tlierc is a great discussion still going on on the 
question Avhether you can assess land under the 
permanent scttloinertt. 

7828. But how do you get the money for edu- 
cation now from Bengal ? — I n Bengal tliet get a 
very large sum from fees. The rural population 
there are much more Avealthy than they are in 
Bombay^ 

7829. Mr. Denison.] But at present, unless 
special instructions are sent out from England, a 
very large sum now debited to local funds, both 
revenue and exjienditure, will escape the purview 
of Parliament, that is to say, that exj^enditure 
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Sir //. If, will not find a place in the account subinitted to one of which the Ooverumeut paid, and ^ne <i 
Andmmi Parlianicnt?— J do not tbiiik it will r which was paid by local ceasoe, fint now they 

K.c.a.!, 7830. ^'hc administration of local funds, road have altered that, and where the Qovemment 

— funds, ^ninl so on, I think, does not form apart of took 50 -per cent, it now takes 55 per cent.^ and 

aoJune the atTonnts laid before Parliament? — Educa- out of the odd 5 per cent, it pays for rAadff, 

'*7^* tional cosscs are shown in the departmental ac- education, and other local oipenditure. ! 

count. 1 do not know whether they are shown 7842. What is it in other provinces, in Bengal,' 
in the Parliamentary aeconiits. for instance ? — In Bengal tney have not 

7831. Mr. FawretL] Tlie accounts that you yet; there has been a great discussion about it, 

are referring to now arc those which ^vc, as and it is not finished yet. 

Members of the House of Commons, liave to oh- 7843. But llie^ do raise local rates in Bengal? 
tain our opinion from ns to the financial position — The municipalities do; it is done by comiUittsees ; 
of India, arc they not? — Yes; but of course they raise a local revenue; 
they have not cnlcred in tliose accounts the 7844. Bui for municipal purposes ?— Yes. * 

Bum8.r(u*eiv(*(l from lo(!al sourots, because they 7845. Arc tlicy incorporated cities, as We 

arc all spent, as it were. should call them? — No. There was an Act 

7832. ItdVrring agalii to tliat item of 20, 000/. passed several years ago, and any municipality 
for sale of school books, 1 tbink^ il* properly cx- may api>ly to have a committee appointed under 
amined, it will ilhistratc the system; that that Act. Bombay takes one anna on the assess- 
20,000/. is entered us sale of books, but it really meni, and that one anna is divided in the propoiv 
.allows ii<»tliing whatever; in (uic ease il. if a gross lion of twcMliirds to roads and repairs, and one- 
receipt, and in ivpollicv jiart of India It i.s a net- thinl to education. 

receipt ; ilicrcforc it does not tell you bow many 7840. Does that mean that if the. assessment is 

books tlic government Imve sold, or whether a rui>ee, an anna i& added to it?— Yes. 

they have realised a jirofit cu* loss Irian the sab- of 78.47. Very much like the'*' French system <tf 

those books ? — N o, it <loos iiotj tlic additional centime ? — Yes. 

7833. Tboreibre an aeeount <if tlmt kind is 7848, Are there any otltcr variations in India ? 

really worthless, and it* tells, you nothing?-! — 1 think tlie Punjab takes 2 per cent., and 
would hoi quite say tliai, l)eeause the depart- Mud rjas takes 2 per cent, ou the assessment. 
iiKiUal account <?au always he obtained. , 7840.. Mr. How do the people bear 

7831. Hut wbat/I want to get at is this; for these burdens lor educational purposes? — I have 
instaiici*, 1 have not tlie privilege of examining never heard any complaint in Bombay, that is 
you at any time, and uidess 1 make a s|ij(‘clal because the assessment js very low there under 
aj>plica1.ion for departmental atn-t unls, these now tlie revised settlement, but they have recalcitrated 
bcliu'c ns are the acconiits froi)) wliicli I must very runcli in Bengal, even at the mere idea, 
<lraw iiiy conclusions? — Yes. beranse they have a pornuiuent settlement. 

7835. Tlicrcfore I say that lids account tells 7850. ‘Mr. /V/«cce//.] HowmIo they obtain from 
you nothing wlia)ev(‘r with regard to that item; Bengal, if they cannet levy it on laud, this local 
is it not so? — Ido not think that it tells} on contribution iQ the educational. fund at the pre- 
nothing jvbatcver, but it tells you the story very • sent time ? — Very largely jn tluK way; that bcitig 
iin])cHectly. a much more wealthy population than any other 

7838. 1 suppose tlie'<d)j(?ct of the Government jiart of India, they are much more ready to pay 
is not to make any jirolit out of tlie sale of books, fees. 

but to meet risk of l(»s.s and so on ? — Yes. * ' 7851. But is there nothing that will at all bear 

7837. Do no accounts cxcejit tlnMlejnirtmcutal the 'character of an educational rate extending 

accounts sliow the local contributions for instance over the Presidency of BcngiU 7—Not yet ; the 
to education ? — The departmental accounts sIioav matter, as you are aware, is under discussion, 
them, hut thc!«e do not. Then the iminicipalities, I thiiik, pay something. 

7838. So that really the.se accounts w'ould jiro- They have there what ia called the gran^in-aid 

duefc ihi) erroneous imjnession that .something system, winch difliers a .great deal in different 
like 500,000 /. a year less "wus spent in education jiarts of India. In Bengal the town or the place 
tlmn really is? — 1 do not tliink that the education makes a ])etiiion to the Government, iiml aay$, 
aceoujit coirid mislead anybody; 1 bey have jiiit ‘*Wc want a school, we will give a building; or 
down the wlioJe educational revenue at 74,000/., we will pay half the cxjiense of the building, and 
and that is absurd, of course. we will subscribe and guarantee so much money.” 

7839. 1 mean the cx[ieiHliiurg not the’ revenue; The Government then takes the petition into con- 
wlint is’ put down there as the ex|^enditure ; 1 siucratibn, anti mukea a contribution according to 
will not enter into the policy of the exjicndiiurc; the want of the place. It never goes beyond 
but simply as a matter of account, what is it ? an equal sum to what tlie place itsmC bus 

— £. 868,fi2(); but that includes Items which do tributed. 

not properly befong to education, and arc now 7852. But then what it' comes to is .th:i8> i« It/ 
sejiarated ; scieiuie and art is taken ’out of edu- not, that if really an educational rate or te is 
cation now. levied in Bombay and other parts of India and. 

7840. Therefore there is nothing iii those ac- iloi iii Bengal, Bengal at the present nmmenit 

counts to indieatb the local contributions to pays less than its share of taxation?— Tea 
education ? — Not in the Finance and Revenue" 7853. Supnoso that those views prevail, 
Accounts, certainly'; I told you that the total sequence of the permanent settlement in Bengal, 
local expenditure was 5^7,000 /. that it >^ould be unfair to obtain an educatiomil 

7841. Mr.Birley.] Is there any general system rate by increasing the OBsessnient on land, has 
of assessment for local burdens?— Yes; but it is .‘there been any other suggestibn nliiide 

not uniform; for instance, the North West Pro- you. could obtain it?— i on^t 

vinces used (there has been *a little alteration) what yqn want td meet ia, 

to divide the local expenditure into two parts^ education of the masses i hhd 8bn%al|N^n^ 
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nosed to do that by levying an ediiciitional ccss. 
The road cess was a good "deal objected to; but 
I think, as to the road cess, that the old zemindars 
were bound to keep up comiuiinJcation between 
the different villages ; and that the (Tovornment 
w’ill no doubt get. The educational cess is a 
greater difficulty, and is still under consideration. 
What the municipalities pay for are not (piite 
primary schools, but schools of a higher kind, and 
what you therefore want in Bengal, if you can 
have it, is to get a fund for primary education. 
In Bombay they liavc a different Rystcin ; they 
have the English - system of yiayinent by results, 
and they pay according to tJie number of pupils 
that the schoolmaster can educate uo to certain 
prescribed standards. I tliink that there are six 
standards, but they only begin with the fourth 
They get so much a head for each pupil at the 
fourth standard. If| a man can educate three 
pupils to pass an examination in the fourth 
standard he gets 10 rupees for each, and also a 
capitation of two on each head. Then .fur the 
third, it is liigher ; and then there is the matri- 
culation. In Bombay they pay in that way 
by payment for results ; but in Bengal it is by 
petitioning Government to make an equal con- 
tribution to theirs, or any sum in aid of their 
contribiitious. 

7854. But as I understand you, the reason 
tvliy you cannot levy or hesitate 'to levy this 
educational Cess in Bengal is owing to the per- 
manent settlement?— Tea. 

7855. Then if this liesitation should continue, 
or the opinions of those prevail who think that it 
ought not to bo levied in consccmcncc of the per- 
manent settlement, you would m unable to ob- 
tain, would you not, tliis assistance wliioh you 
tliink nccessaryforthq education; there is no other 
means of obtaining it, is there? — No ; the jicoplc 
say, You have made, in Lord Cornwallis’s time a 
contract with us to take somucli^ and no more, from 
us on account of our lauds : and taking an educa- 
tional cess from us is a broach of that contnK't:' 
The Imperial expenditure in Bengal on educa- 
tion is about 18 lacs, and what they get from 
private sources is only 13. Now, in Bombay, 
they got more from the local funds than they do 
from the Imperial Exchequeur. 

7856. I have put these questions as indirectly 
having an important bearing on the permanent 
settlement ; and we come to this, that tbtv exist- 
ence of a permanent settlement in Bengal may 
create very serious obstacles to the education of 
the people?— -It has done so 1 cousidcr; but 
I have very considerable confidence in the present 
Lieutenant Grovenor of Bengal, who is a man 
of groat ability, Mr. George xCanmbell. He docs 
not want to press this question or the ccss at all, 
but lie hopes to be able to take the people with 
him, that they will assess themselves for educa- 
tion ; and that he will got something out of them 
in that way. I hope that that will be the*salutiou 
of the whole difficulty. 

7857. Mr. Cane.] Does the Government assist 
any except primary schools ?— It is just the other 
way; the bulk of the expenditure Is upon the 
higher education not upon primary schools. ' 

785$. Are there different sorts tif education 
givetn in the same sohool, and are the different 
clasj^s educated together?— They are schools 
which are Anglo-vernacular; that is the Jterm, 
and ihey inolime both. 

0.59. 


7859. And different classes arc educated in the 
same school ? — Yes. 

7860. Then, practically, I suppose the fees 
paid by the richer classes contribute towards the 
gratuitous education of tlie poorer; is that the 
case?— No; I think llial the Government con- 
tribute to the gratuitous ed'ucatiou of the poorer 
classes. 

7861. Tiro ‘fees paid by the srielier classes do 
not pay morn than for their own ('(lucsuion ?— 
No ; they arccomim-atively very small ; they range 
from h.ilf an anna in a primary school, to 10 rupees 
In the university, a month. 

7862. Is there any unassisted education in the 
upper classes; 1 in can are there any schools in 
which the upper classes pay for a superior edu- 
cation for themselves? — No, it is open to all; 
there arc what are ealled high scla»ols, and the 
fees really arc so low lliat of llicm can pay 
them. 

7863. I ‘mean are” there any scJjools besides 
Government sehoids? — There are what an* called 
indigenous schools ; tliore arc a great nuiiiher of 
private schools which arc aided hy gnints-in- 
aid. 

7864. But are there any private schools purely 
speculative and not aided at all? — There arc 
several which are not aided, but are inspected. 

7865. And those get no aid from the (xovern- 
meni ? — They get no aid frointhe Goveniment. 

7866. Many of the natives in India arc very 
highly <‘.diicated Indeed, are they not? — Yes; 
education given in Govcrmucut schools is the 
best. - 

7867. Mr. With regard to llie ques- 

tion asked hy the lionourablo Member for Brigli- 
ton as to the permanent settlement iu Bengal, 
now, do you think that the jicriuanont soitlnmeiit 
would prevent us from taxing land for educa- 
tional purposes? — Well, I liardly like to give an 
opinion ; you know I aiir not a Bengal civilian ; 
but I confess that I cannot get over the difficulty 
myself. I tliink that the permanent settlement 
is a. bar. 

7868. Whether the settlement has been for 
20 years, or whether the settlement has been for 
30 years, would your o|>iuion CM|uaIIy apply 
during that 20 or 30 years as it does to the per- 
manent settlement? — You are jirobably alluding 
to Bombay and the 30 years’ settlement. 1 
think, as a matter of exact right, that you have 
110 more right to take an educational cegs during 
the 30 years from Bombay than you Imve f#t)m 
Bengal du^ring the pcnnaneiit settlement ; but 
then the Bombay rates, under the revised assess- 
ment, arc so low, sb infinitely advantageous 
to the ryot that he was very willing to pay it, 
because he knew that if he did not pay it then, 
lie would have to pay when tlie term was out. 

7869. Mr. DiMnsmt,'] The honourable Mem- 
ber for Brighton called your attention to the dif- 
ference in Bengal and Bombay and^ tlie North 
West IVovinecs, with reference to the education 
cess, it being considered local in the one case, and 
there being no contribution in *tlie other; do you 
consider the education cess to be a local con trilni- 
tion ? — Certainly it is for local purposes. 

7870. Is it a local contribution from local funds ; 
what I mean is this: you were asked just now 
whethoV-Bbmbay, for instance, did not pay moro 
for education than Bengal, because there was a 
local cess for education in Bombay, and there 
could be none in Bengal, on account of the per- 
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maucut Hcttlemcnt?— ‘There arc local funds in 
Benjc;al, but there is not a ccbb. 

7871. The point which I wish to bring bjrfore 
}'()ur Attention is this, whether ^ou consider that 
the educational cess paid out of the land is a local 
or an Imperial contribution ?— A local one, be- 
cause it is applied to local pur]X)scB. 

7872. Docs it arise from a locdl source of taxa- 
tion, or from nn Imperial source of taxation ?-^It 
arises from the illbuc subject matter as the Tmj>c- 
rial one, because they arc both taxes On land. 

787.1. In the North Western Provinces, you 
sec, it is actually taken as part of the Imjierial 
taxation and repaid, so tliat, in point of fact, the 
contribution to the local coss is in truth a contri- 
bution to the Imperial revenue, anil not to the 
local revenue; it that is a true dcscri])tion to 
apply to it, of course you could not raise it in 
Bengal where tlie pennanent settlement applies ; 


thereforo 1 ask, do yon oonsider it a local or an 
Imperial revenue ?— It is derived Ironi the same 
source m the Imperial revenue, but it is applied 
to a local purpose. The Government cannot get 
any benent from it; the Imperial revenue is that 
which goes into the local exchequer and is spent 
for Imperial /purposes. 

7874. Mr. /’aiccctt.] But is not itasum whioh 
might ho devoted entirely to Imperial revenue, 
and which is pai'tly devoted to local purposes. 
That describes it exactly, docs it not? — No; the 
Goveniment of Bombay have said, “We will 
take a ru}>ee for the laud revenue, and that rupee 
is to' go into tho Imperial Exchequer for Govern- 
ment purposes.” It then says, “ Now, for your 
own good you arc tp pay another anna, a seven- 
teenth anna ; hut we are not ' to gain any 
advantage from that, that is to go to local 
purposes.” 
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Sir itENiiY Lacon Anderson, k.c.s.i., rc-called; and further Examined. * 


7875. Chairman!] I bf.i.ieve yrm wish to 
make an explanation with reference to some of 
your former answers respecting registration fees, 
stamps, and postages ? — ^j^os, there was an item 
in the registration fees which there Avas some 
little discussion about on the last occasion. 1 said 
that it Avas a gross recei]»l," and the honouraldc 
Member for Brighton suggested that it Avas only 
the net rcceipt^and theacciinmlatious ; and 1 was 
ataggerod at the moment, because, at tlic toil of 
the Item I saw the words, “ P^ind and Fees,” 
But I have looked into the mat tor, and I find 
that 1 AA'as quite correct originally ; that it is the 
gross receipt, and that the accumulations are not 
entered into the,. account. And there was one 
other explanation ^wbich T wished to make in 
justice to the honourable Member Tor Brighton, 
on another subject. 1 said that rupees jicr 
cent, was the total sum that the suitor had to pay 
to Government, but I forgot, for the moment, 


one Item, AvhicJi 1 Avill uoav mention. If a niUii 
appears by his representative, that rcprosmitatiAX' 
has to produce a Avritien authoritv, and that 
AvrittCfi uqtliorily must be upon stamped |rapcr, 
at a fixed duly of 8 annas. It Is not iieci^vssary 
that a man should have a representative ; I fancy, 
in the veiy small suits in the lower con ris, tlio 
man does not ap[)ear by a*cpresentative, but in 
person; and, there fore, that expense would not 
come Upon him, 1 had overlooked that 8 annas 
which the man pays for the paper on wliieh the 
authority to his vakeel is Avritteu. Tlien the 
honOuraldo Member for Falmoutli asked mo 
Avhetber the sqioys’ letters Avent free. Tho.y do 
go free; but, sinec the honouraldc Member was 
in India, the franking^s done away Avitli. Now 
the sepoys’ letter is stamped by the c*oimnand- 
ing ofiicor, and* at the end of the uionlh he re- 
covers the stamps, ao that tlio.se letters substan- 
tially gd,froe. 
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Mr. Walter R. Cas^els, called in; and Examined. 


7876. Chairman,] You have been long in 
India, J think?— I was there for about 10 years. , 

7877. In what part of India ? — In the Bombay 
Presidency. 

7878. ^ou were a mchjhaut there, 1 think ? — I 
was a merchant. 

7879. And arc you still eonneoted^Avilli India? 
— Not at all ; X am not in business. 

7880. Did you serve in any public capacity 
there; were you in the Legislative (hnincilV— 

I was in the Legislative Council ; and 1 also, at 
the request of th^o Government, Avrote a history 
of the cotton cultivation in the Bombay^Presj- 
dency. 

788 L To what particular matters do you come 
tCKlay to sjieak? — I shall bo happy to give any 
information in my power that the Conunittea 
may desire; I have not been particularly in- 
formed as to the object of my examination. 

7882. You have given a great deal of attention, 
of course, to the Indian tarifl[7— Yes. 

7883. Haye you uny suggestions to make for 
its amendment, either for the purpose of making 
it jiress more lightly upon the taxpayer, or else 
for 'the purpose of producing better receipts?— 
With regard to customs (in the first instance, I 
BupjpcHie, you qieak of them), I think that the 


imporl awl export duties are cxtivniely uuad- 
vlsablc. They hamper i he trade to a very con- 
siderable extent, Avithout proJueiug any very 
large revenue for (fovernmont. 

7884. Would you go 1 he full length then, of 
abolishing all import as well as all e.\])irt dujLics? 
— Certainly. 

788.*). But 8U)>])0fiing that Governmeut. did not 
see its AVJiy to so strong a measure as that, Avhat 
particMdar export dutle.^A arc there, and Avhat par- 
ticular import duties arc there, of Avlueli you 
think there is most reason to complain? — All 
being objection able, it is rather dlflieult to point 
out the most ohjeetionable ; hut I should think 
tlmt, for iustauec, an import fluty of.) per cent, 
on Maiicho.stcr jiiece gowls, and Of ]>er cent, 
upon j’^arn, is an objcetionahle tax ; it limits 
coilsumption, aud it hampers trade very much. 

7886. With regard to export dutip's, which do 
you think most objectionable? — Well, Avlth 
regard to the export duties, I can scarcely point 
out any in particular. The only cnes that 1 can 
name now would be, for instance, the duties upon 
rain; and I think some of those jiross very 
eavily indeed u|)on different .parts of India., 
The first that occurs to me, is the duty upon rice. 
I remember to have seen the petition of the 
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merchants at Akyab, which shows that the duty 
upon rice amounts to 14 per cent, of the price 
paid to the grower; and I am afraid that this 
duty is very nearly crushing the trade. 

7887. But now, confining yourself to the parts 
of India which you know iiersoiially, i?an you 
point ii) any export duly wliich you think is 
specially obnoxious? — 1 think that, uj>on oil seeds 
and .'ill otlicr seeds, it is a great pity to have a 
duly ; you cramp the development of the export 
trade ol‘ India ; and I supjmsc that the pnKluctive- 
ncssof live country, the excess of production over 
consumption, is th (5 key to tlie prospcrity of India. 

7S88. Do you think that if there was no ex- 
port duty, oil seeds would be largely exported 
from tlic Bombay Presidency ?~lt would tend, 
of course towards that. 

7881b Have yon any reason to think that 
they Avon Id except your general impression? — 
No, except that they are hiirdencd by charges 
Avliieli, <»f course, render tlicin loss able' to com* 
])ele wltJi ^eeds from Kussia and elsewhere. 

781)0. Yoir cannot point to any particular 
seeds which you think would ho largely exported 
if there Avere no export duty on oil seeds? — Not 
absolutely. 

7891. May I ask yon if you think that we 
should .sAveep juway oxpoi t and import duties in 
India only, or do you belong to the not very 
large, but certainly very im})nrtant, school of 
finamders, Avho arc ojijioscd altogether on prin- 
cijile lu customs duties ; would you be opposed 
lo customs duiies in this country ?—l should be 
oj>j>osed to customs duties in this country itpoti 
articles of trade where the duty Avould amount 
to a pndcctive duty. Noav tluii is the .case 
with (lie imi)ort dutie.s 111 India. I consider 
that they are protective duties, enabling the 
Indian inanufacturcT, fop iust/ince, to cornpete 
with advantage against the Munchestcr manu- 
facturer. 

7892. Do you knoAv the vicAVs that arc advo- 
cated in the newspaper culled The Financial 
Reformer”? — 1 'do not tliink that I have CA^or 
seen it. 

7893. Jlut you have no practical suggestion to 
make to us with regard to the Indian customs, 
except to sAveep away import and export duties 
aliogcther ? — No. 

' 7894, And you arc confident, I suppose, that 
if Ave did so Ave should sooner or later be recouped 
by tlie increased ])ros])erity of the country? — 
Certainly.; 

7895. And by the i)OAvcr of the population to 
bear other taxes? — Tes, I fed quite confident 
of thaT. 

789G. Sir I), JVcddrrhurji.'] I suppose that the 
export iTuly up'on rice and otfuir grains of which 
you spoke Avorks b.adly in times of local scarcity 
and lamlnc, by preventing the free transport of 
grain bj’ sea from one part of India to another ? 
— No duty is noAv charged on grjiln ship^ied frqm 
one port to anotlier in India. 

7807. Mr. IhnrL’] If all tho duties were to 
be swept aAva^, hate you given );ouc' attention 
to any mode m which you wbuld'makc up the 
deficiency in the reVenue which would ensue ? — 
In the Bombay Presidency I think that the 
amount which would be lost, which, X think, is 
only about 750,000/., might be made up in an 
increased land lax. ^ 

7898, But where Uic permanent settlement is 
in force, what thou? — The permanent settlement 
does not apply to Bombay. 


7899. But you must take the Avhole of liadia 
into consideration ; where the permanent settle* 
ment has been made, no increase could be expected 
from that source?— No; and that would be one 
reason for doing away with tlie permanent settle- 
ment, if it were possible 

7900. But you would have, would you not, to 
apply the same system to the whole of India, if 
you swcjit away the import and export duties ?— 
lindoubtqdly ; but I think that the amount of 
the duty is so' unimportant tliat it could very 
easily be recouped in another form. 

7901. Mr. J. JS. Smith"] Axo you aware that 
the income from ‘Customs in tlie year 1870^71 
amounted to 2,055,000/.? — Yes; the gross in- 
come.* 

7902. And tliat that forms more than five per 
cent.'ul' the income of India?— Yes ; but there is 
a very considerable deduction to be made for ex- 
penses. 

7903. The expenses of the Customs are put 
doAvn here at 192,000/.? — Yes, 

7901, Do you think that it Avould be judicious, 
on the part of the Indian Government, to give 
uj) so large a revenue witJiout some substitute 
for it ? — Certainly not. 

‘ 7905, And Avliat substitute would you propose? 
— Wt*.ll, it is nither difficult to say at once, but 
I have indicated one source. In the Bombay 
Presidency, for instance, 1 consider that the re- 
venue from the land ought to be considerably 
greater than it 

7900. But is not the land of thh Bombay Pre- 
sidency assessed for a certain period, or on a 30 
years’ assessment? — A great jiart of it ; but tho 
rn-assoasments are commencing now. It was a 
30 years’ scttlonicnt ; and a great many of those 
assessments are lulling in now. 

7907. But y()u are perhaps aware that there 

arc other in the Government receipts which 

are ol' d doubtful charactei*, and wliicli render 
necessary tliclse increased receipts from land re- 
venue ; J refer piu’ticularly to opium? — Cer- 
tuiidy ; there is no doubt that' that is a very 
precarious income indeed. 

7908. Taking all* these circumstances into 
vicAV, Avould it be judicious, on the part of any 
Government, to interfere with tho Customs’ 
duties at present? — I cannot think that any thing 
is judicious that cripples the trade of the country. 

7909. Have you any evidence that it does 
crij)plc the trade of the country? — It is very 
burdensome upon trade as a mere matter of 
trouble. 1 think that if the duty upon all arti- 
cles which do not yield a revenue above 10,000 /. 
were done away Avith, there would only remain 
20 articles subject to Customs’ duty. This shows 
that for anything that you send out of the coun- 
try, dr import into it, there is a process to go 
through which is eiitremfely burdensome. 

7910. What are those articles ?— I can scarcely 
tneniion the whole of them ; but 1 know what 
1 stale is tlie fact. , 

7911. You have stated that you thought tliat 
the duty on tho import of cotton goowi from 
England an impolitic duty ? — Yes. 

7912. Because in your opinion it is a jmpo- 
tectlve (luty?-r-Yes. 

7913. Noa^ supposing that that duty mnowts 
to 5 per cent,, if 6 per^oent were also levied 
upon the Indian manufactures,, ti^at^would put 
tliem all on the same footingi wcmljd it 

would so far.^ " / 

7914. As the Oovermhent o^ot afijprd to 

Ipse 
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loss toy revcnne, if this duty be ccmplained of 
SB a protective datjr, then would not the best 
plan be to day a Bimilar duty upon Indian manu- 
fnctures ?— l^o 5 I am not pfonared to adviac that 
at all. 1 think that they might make up the lorn 
of duty in other ways (hat would be less hurtful 
to the country. 

7916. But you have not pointed them out/as 
I underatand?— But I may show the impolicy 
of the present system without being prepared at 
once to tell you what new taxation to adopt -in 
India ; that is the duty of the finance minister. 

7910. You hare paid sonic attention, no doubt, 
to the cost of the transit of the dift'erent articles 
of produce in India? — Yes. 

7917. Before the introduction of railways, the 
cost eyf conveyance of every kind of produce was. 
very consideinbly more than what it is at pre- 
sent ? — Yea. 

7918. ' Now take the article .of cotton; you arc 
aware that India has to compete with America ; 
you are aware that in America, in most of the 
cotton districts, there arc large rivers, by means 
of which the cotton is conveyed ' at very small 
expense; now do you think it is possible that 
India can compete with America if tliey have (o 
pay four or five times the amount for the con- 
veyance of cotton to the port of shipment that 
the Americans have ? — Certainly not. 

7919. Then iindcn* those circumstiiiiccs do you 
not think that, where it is practicalilc, the same 
means slioiild be adopted in India that there arc 
in America, of making the transport very cheap? 
— ^Certainly; it, is the most important thing to 
be done in India; and I may mention, ]>crhups, 
that 1. boar this in mind in recoTnincnding the 
abolition of the export and import duties; 1 am 
not prepared to say that the Indian (lovcrmncnt 
is not able to give up those duties ; I Ihi nk they arc: 

7920. Are you lictjuaintcd with the River 

Godavery which leads into the cotton districts of 
Berar ?— I know it. - 

7921. That river yon arc perhaps aware is not 
at present navigable, but a portion of that work is 
completed? — Yes, 

7922. Now if by means of that navigation the 
growers of cotton m India were able to transport 
their cotton to a 'port of shipment as chcajily as 
the cotton growers on the Mississini can take 
their goods to New Orleans, Avould not lliat 
enable the cotton growers in India better to corn- 
pete with the Americans ? — Certainly ; I think 
that it is owing entirely to the rapid progress 
which has recently been madcf in the conslruetion 
of railways into the cotton districts, and also, to 
a smaller extent, of roads, that India has been* 
able to send as much cotton as she has done. 

7923. By means of the railway from Bombay? 
— The Baroda Hallway and the Great Tiuliau 
Peninsula Railway. 

T0^4, The railway from Bombay to Bcrar? — 
Yes, the Great Indian Peninsula Hail way. 

7925. 'fhat has enabled the producers of cotton 
to send their cotton Jiy that railway instead of 
sending it 600 miles on the backs of bullo'oks ? — 
Yes, the bad condition in which indian cotton 
always formerly arrived at market was due to the 
deficient means of trausil. 

7!026. But must not the expense, of carrying 
GotiSn on the backs of bullocks 600 miles be very 
larige I^Enormous. 

T9?I17, Arc you aware that in reference to the 
cotton ftom Berar it was more than the value of 
the ?«^Yes, I believe it was. 

439. 


7928. And although the railway is made from 
Bombay to Bcrar, tlic cost of conveyance Is 
perhaps three or four times as much as it would 
be by moans of the river? — No doubt the transit 
by river* would be more economical. 

7929. Then, is it your opinion, that it would be 
an advantage not only to the growers of cotton 
but to the indiati Governluent, if that river was 
opened and a cbea[) conveyance was made? — 
Most certainly: 

7930. Because iUwould enable the population 
of those districts to obtain supplies of diflercnl 
cominoditlcs, besides hclplug the trade in cotton? 
— Certainly. 

7931. Take the case of salt; are you aware 
that salt ill the Central Provinces is dearer than 
in any jiart of India ? — Yes, I am. 

7932. And that that is solely owing, to- the 

expense of carriage ? — In great part. ^ ' 

7933. And you are aware also that tlierc have 
been great' discoveries of coal made on the banks 
of the (lodavcry and in Berar? — Yes. 

7934. And that It is known that there are large 
deposits of iron in that district? — Yes, 1 am aware 
of it. 

7930. Tlicn under those circumstaneos, if the 
Indian Govcriiinent want to increase the revenue, 
is it your opinion that one of the bc'St means of 
doing so is to dovelopc the resources ofa country 
like that by opening out the rivers? — Most cer- 
tainly. 

7930. And would you think it desirable for 
th<*m in such a aasc, instead of ojjcning out the 
rivers, to make a railway ? — lt.(lej)ends of conrse 
upon the ainount of expenditure refpiircd to open 
out the rivei's; I think that the more rapid and 
the less expensive the means of transit (lie bettor 
for the country. 

7937. But-if you were told that a riv<*r could 
ho. opened for /. a mile, do you think that 
any railway could be made for that ? — No, ccr 
tainly not. 

7938. And you. arc aware that a river can 
carry an illimitable amount of commodities? — 
Yes! 

7939. And that tlic amount sent by a railway 
must necessarily be limited ? — Yes. 

7940. Especially when that railway is one line 
of railway? — Yes, 

7941. Then is it yonr opinion, that if the 
Indian Government want an increase of revenue, 
the best way of getting it is to take courses like 
that of opening up the country, and*giviu^ the 
jieople the n)catw of consuming taxable commo- 
dities? — Yes, that is one means; I consider that 
all works of that kind in Iftdia are rcjiroductivc 
works. 

7942. And that in the end the works, in fact, 
will cost nothing ? — They will cost muclr less 
than nothing ; that is to say, they will bring a 
profit to the Government. 

7943. Yoifare aware tliat the great Ganges 
Canal, which has been bo many years in con- 
struction, is now paying 7i i)or cent, per an- 
num ? — Yes. 

7944. But is not that a veiw small part iif the 
advantages that we derive from that river? — 
Very small, I do not" know whether you re- 
member Cdlonel Baird Smith’s Report on the 
Famine of 1860. He showed that while the profit 
to Government under the permanent settle- 
ment was extremely email from these canals, as 
a means of irrigatiou, ihc profit to the zemindars 
resulting from them was enormous. Taking four 
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estates (rom ilic canal villa^^es of the Meerut 
district at settlement^ and at diat timct he found 
that the total area irrigated at the settlement 
was acres, and in 16010-61, 8,362 acres; of 
unirrigated 4,567 acres at settlement, and only 
541 acres in 1860-61. The Government revenue 
which was fixed amounted to 27,699 rupees, hut 
the gi* 06 s i>roduce of the iour estt^tes, which had 
been 73,850 rupees at settlement, had increased 
to 140,1 14 rupees, or an^ average of 89 j per cent^ 
On one of the estates the per-ccnlage of increase is 
stated at 123." At settlement the average revenue 
rate on the iirigated ai’ca was Es. 11. 9. 2., and 
and in 1860- Cl this had decreased to Es. 3. 8. 6., 
and on the area of cultivation Es,3, 12. 7. at 
settlement had fallen to Es. 3. 2. 8. in 1860-61. 
Thai WHS the result of the irrigation. Then, for 
instance, cm the other hand, taking 17 villages in 
the district of Saliarunporc rn 1841 compared 
with 1860-61, the rent roll of the whole at the 
settlement in 1840-41 was 16,05,0 rupees, and in 
1860-61 it amounted to 36,970 rupees; but the* 
reveniit? was 1 1,609 in 1840-41, whilcjn 1860-61 
it was only projiosed to increase it to 16,258; 
the pcr-c(?iitagc of increase of the rental was 130 
jicr e(Mit., but the increase of the Government 
revenue was only 40 per cent. ' These estates arc 
irrigated from the Eastern •hiinna Canal. 

79-15. And Avas that increase of. 40 percent, 
of the ( irJL»verpmcni revenue derived from the 
irrigation? — It. was greatly the result of it, but 
the rates seem very much mixed uji with the re- 
venue. • 

7946. It being, a permanent settlement they 
could u(»1 increase the rent? — Not in the former 
case, but they charged for the water. 

7947. llic only Avay in which they could in- 
CTCase it was by the irrigation rate ? — Yes. 

7948. Therefore that irrigation is another 
source of revenue, is it not? — Certainly; it 
would 1)0 especially bo in the Honibay Presidency; 
but of Course, under tlie p(}rinaiicnt settlenienl it 
was a ViTv small /source of revenue to Govern- 
ment ; ]»iiblic works do not pay iu Bengal as they 
would in Bombay. 

7949. But as far as you know Bombay,* you 
would say that the Government could not make 
a hcttoi* investment than in raising money for 
irrigati»»u norks? — Certainly, raising money for 
that, but not paying it out of taxation. 

7950. You would say that being reproductive 
w’^orks, they ought to be executed by means of 
loan8'’V — Certainly ; and tliat wc should borrow 
money at' 4 or 5 ])er cent, inst ead of taking monej 
out of the pockets of jicople who can employ it 
at 25 ]>cr cent. * 

7951. But is there not another advantage, 
namely, that 'when they raise money by loans, 
they 'have a sufficient amount on hand to com- 
jJetc the works? — Certainly. 

7952. Yon are probably aware of the enormous 
cost ^f tbe Indian public works in consequence 
of their being executed out of revenue? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7953. And that, therefore, w’^henever the re- 
venue falls short, the works have to be suspended 
entirely at a very great cost r — Yes. 

7954. Sir T. Bazlcy.'] ^ In the event of the 
Customs duties being" abolished in India, do you 
tliink it would be possible to reduce the exMudi- 
ture of the Government to the omouht so reauced, 
say, two millious and a half? — No, not sO much ; 
the cost of the Customs establishments is not so 
great as that« 


7955. The Customs, I think, are prodnotive to 
the extent of two milltons and a half ?~8oiiie« 
what less ; I do not exactly know whal the 
penses are, but' the receipt is sometliing about 
thai, I stmpose. 

7956. To what extent do you think it would 
be possible to reduce the expenditure in India by 
general economy ? — If I were asked what I con- 
sidered to be annual expenditure, I should not 
class as such the carryiiy out of public works 
which are reproductive ; Ispeak^ of course^ more 
especially with regard to Bombay, and 1 cannot 
conceive that any. public work iu the shape ei a 
road pr a canal is unproductive in Bombay. I 
consider that it is immediately reproductive, upon 
the terms of the settlement itself. 

7957. Probably you would* recommend the 
adoption of a reproductive public works' account ? 
^Yes, certainly. 

7958. You are not a^varc timt such an account 
does exist in India? — I am aware that it does not 
at the jiresent moment, 

7959. Then, is there any other method of 
compensating for the reduction of the Customs 
duties that you ran suggest, and supposing they 
were abolishcMl ? — Well, if I may be jiennitted to 
say so, speaking always of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, it seems to me that the land ro.venue, put 
upon what I would eon^sider a perfectly fair basis^ 
ought to compensate, and mTich more than 00m- 
]>eusalc, for the giving up of the Customs duties. 

7960. .Judirious investment in public works, 
no doubt, would increase the general prosperity 
of Ibe country ? — Yes, and increase the land 
revenue. 

' 7961. Slioiild not tlmsc who participate in that 
increased prosperity contribute to the revenue of 
the country so ns to compensate in some mieasiire 
for tlie giving tip of the Customs dutic?« ?~Un-^ 
doubtedly. 

7962. Then yon state that you think the Cus- 
toms duties cjin be reduced to prevent the in- 
crease of a i>rotective system In India?-— I say 
that they are protective duties. I do not advo- 
cate their abolition solely for that rpason. 1 do 
not know whether you arc aware that, for in- 
stance, in the Bombay Presidency tlierc are 12 
cotton mills employing (a very small amount of 
course for Manchester) 319,39i spindles, 4,199 
looms, and 8,170 hands; consuming, I think, 
62,000 bales of cotton of 400 lbs. each annually. 

7963. And arc those mills returning to the 
proprietors coinpeiiHuting profits ?— Some of them 
pay vei y well ; ihc*y return 8 per cent., 9^ per 
cent, 5^ per cent, 7i per cent., and so on; but 
T do not Uiink that they are nearly as profitable 
as tliey might be. 

7964. Is "there any tendency to extend or in- 
crease ihenr? — Yes, I think so, 

7965. Then you would think,' as a matter of 
prudence, probably, that there should be all 
events no protective duty in operation? — lihmk 
that the system of protective auties is bad; thW 
which cannot jirotcct itself does not deeerte pro- 
tection ; and I think that they can proteottheni- 
selves perfecfly well in India. 

7966. Have you any idea of the wages paid m 
those manufactories? — I cannot say wbatl^hey 
arc. I know that they produce very «od ddth 
and good yams, although of the lowernuimbera only. 

7967. Is each individual oapablo cd* produchig 
by his labour as much cloth mi yatti as ih tibe 
Lancashire or Lanarlmbhre milla ?~Na| 6er- 
tainly not. ^ 

7968. What 
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79G8^ What do you suppose to bo tJie daily 
wages of the people employed ? — It would be a 
^ess merely if { muned a rate ; I have not made 
it the subject of inquiry. 

7969. Would it be half a i^ipce a day, should 
you think?— I should say about that/ 

7970. Mr. Dickinsoiu] Where are Uieso mills? 
—Some of them are. at Coorla, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bombay ; three of them arc in 
Guzerat : one at Ahmcaabad, one at Broach, 
and one at Surat. Perhaps I should mention the 
dates of the establishment of the mills. -One of 
them, the Broach cotton mill, was established in 
18.14; two of tho others wcni established in 
1856; other two in 1860; another one in 1862 ; 
then two or three in 1864 or 1865 ; and the last 
W^ established ill 1867, at Ahmedabacl. 

7971. Sip T. iiazley.] Is the cloth produced 
in those mills equal to the cloth exported from 
this country ?— nQuite equal in (*.ertain goods, and 
sometimes really preferred by the natives. 

7972. Is the cloth .starched or fed with clay? 
— Comparatively speaking, they arc very pure 
made goods. 

797.3. But the English goods generally are 
starched? — Yes ; there is a great deal of* filling 
in some of them ; I do not say in all. 

7974. Wouhi it be possible to diminish con- 
siderably the expense of the army in India? — I 
think that if India were entirely ojicned up by 
roads, and, means of communication were easy,, 
the exfiense of the army would be dinunished. 

7975. But the -srailway system has already 

S iven great facility for the moving of the army, 
as it not? — Yes; but 1 do not’ now allude to 
public works and roads in that sense. 1 believe 
that railways have done more in a very short 
time to civilise India than anythiug else, and 
that aU that is required to do so thoroughly is to 
open up the country. If you civilise, of course 
your army, as a natural consequence, is no longer 
required to the same extent. 

7976. Are you^aware that Colonel Kennedy 
stated, when the railways weije being projected 
in India, that their establishment w'ould very 
considerably reduce, the cost of transporting the 
troops, and that therefb)*e there would not need 
to be 80 large an army in India? — 1 am not 
aware that he said so ; 1 1 believe it to be a 

fact 

7977. And that the extension pf tluvsc works 
would further increase those facilities, and pro- 
bably diminish public expenditoe? — C/crtainly. 

7978. Mr. Lyttelton,^ ,I>o you think that if 
Manchester goods were admitted free, these mills 
which you si)eak of would continue to be jirofit- 
able to the proprietors ?— I think so; they have 
cotton tiiat has been saved a double journey, 
m the first place as raw material, and thou as 
manufiicturGd goods. Although the cost of labour 
in India is com{iaratively higher than in England, 
1 think there can be no doubt whatever that they 
coas compete with England. 

7979. It is tlic case, is it hot, that although 
MmaChester goods pay an import duty, tbej are 
largely used in India, and by the mass of the 
p^idatioit ?— Certainly, very largely. 

^80. Did YOU say that labour was dearer in 
India than England?—! think that labour is 
di«i8er» considering *the amount of w^k that is ' 
donas a utan in Bodia as comuared with that in 
expenses generally are ^eater. 
7981, Are Elfish artielcs of clothing at pre- 
sent, in India^ Reaper than the Indian home- 
0 . 59 . 


made articles ? — No ; they are sold, of course, on 
a par. The same goods will fetch very ncai’Jy the 
same price ; in some cases I have known a higher 

J )rice paid for the native tlian lor the equivalent 
Snglish^wcight of cloth. 

7982. Do not the natives show a preference 
for English goods?— The piece-goods dealers are 
very intelligent, icud know very well the i[unlitiefl 
of cloth, juid they of course prefer the best and 
chea})eBl. 

7983, Is it your opinion that the great mass 
of the people buy some articles of English cloth- 
ing? — Yes, I think so, very largely. 

7984. And that, therefore, ihc gr<*at muss of the 
population are affected hytlic iinpurl duties on Man- 
chester goods- ? — Certainly; 1 may say , lu»wcver, 
that sometimes the European alone has home the 
import duty. 1 remember when Mr. Wilson was 
the Finance Minister, t}iat‘l)y sudden announce- 
ment, which wa.s mnde* by telegram to Bombay, 
he raised the duty on piece goods to 10 per cent., 
and, that on yarn to 5 per cent., from the day 
that the announcement was made, and he inserted 
a clatise> reserving the right to merchants who 
had sold goods to arrive to make the buyer ])ay 
the increased duly ; but I l)elieve that univer- 
sally that luif] to be abandoned, and certainly 
there was not a rise of 5 per cent, in i1k; price 
of gocjds ; that was taken out of Europcau-potikets. 

7985. Then is your ol>jcctio)i to import duties 
mainly because ol‘ the burden they cause to the 
native population, or is it founded upon general 
economical considerations? — It is a bunion ; it 
is a hindrance U> trade ; It is an ex^KUise l.)oyoml 
the duty U) English Ionises. For instMuce, one 
has to keep a clerk who is pretty cimstantly in 
the Custom House; juwl there i^ so much for- 
mality with regard to the collection of duties that 
it IS a great liindram.’c to trade, and of course it 
increases the price of goods. 

7986. Is there any other article in the (lustoms 
receipts which is generally used by the mass of 
the jwpulaiion ?— 1 imagine that the duty upon 
seeds must affect the mass t)f the })oj)ulatiou also 
to a certain extent in repressing tho trade, if it 
be admitted tluit the trade winild increase in 
proportion to tlie eheapeniiig of the arlich? ; that 
is of course a matl ei* of ojiinion. 

. 7987. Is it your opinion that the poorer classes 
in India are able to Ibeai* any taxation over and 
above the salt tax? — The great mass of iieaple in 
India now (1 speak <4* course again l<v the Bom- 
bay Presidency ), I think, are extremely wfll off 
in com|)arison w itli what they w ere. No one can 
be in India Avithout seeing the immense lu)pr(»ve- 
ment in the condition of tlie jjeojile in wealth and 
otherwise. 

7988. Then the poorer classes ought not to be 
absolutely relieved of this bunion ; it ought to 
fall u])oii them in some other way ? — 1 tliink the 
salt tax a very heavy burden upon the poor, and 
that the people of India are not quite equally 
taxed; the rich escape ajjreat many taxes which 
fall upon the })oor ; it is very difficult to avoid 
thiit, but 1 think it is the case. 

7989. You do not think that the great mass of 
the population shoulil he taxed over and above 
the salt tax?— Yes, I do; that is to say, I Uiiuk 
there Is no reason against it, but I siiy \\mi there 
is a great deal' of money to be got from the rich 
lu India. 

7990. But if you take off* all import duties, and 
compmsate ibr that relief by adding to the land 
revenue, you will be absolutely relieving the 
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l)Oorov clsifiiHeri in India, will you not? — I beg 
your i>ar<1<ui : 1 do notcouftider the land revenue 
a tax at all ; it is rent. 

7901. As to tlie income tax, do you think it 
would be right tO' coinpensate for the relief 
jiflbrded by the remission of import duties l>y an . 
income tax ? — I think that the income tiix is a 
veiy unpo])uhir tax in India, chiefly on ttcct)iiiit 
of its ijupiisitorial oharacter of; hut I do not* 
think it is an objeetionahle one ju’ovided you do 
not go too low ; 1 tjjink that incomes «><‘a certain 
amount may fairly he taxed through the hicome 
tax. 

7902. You seerri to think that tlie ])oorer classes 
are not. loo heavily taxed, ami yet, as I nnderstand, 
you do iu»t propose to tax them in any way when 
you have relieved them of the burden of thcim[>ort 
duties ^ — I am not sure that you require to tax 
them: if you Iiad to'jivovide, money for the ex- 
pemlitiire of India, 1 hav^ no doubt that means 
could be ilevised ; but I do not see the pr(»imety 
of these taxes; I think them injudioions; .1 do not 
Bay that some other tax may not he judicious, but 
I think that thi»se in particular are injudicious, 
bccausti they hamper trade and interfere with the 
prosperity of the country. 

7993, Mi\ J^astu'ick:^ I d() not think you have 
stated 'yet the period at wliicli you arrived in 
India, and the time at whieh you left it? — T 
arrived in India at tlic beginning of 1856, and I 
left in 18G5 finally, although I went back for twx) 
or three months in 1867. 

7994 And how long were you in the Legis- 
lative Council; when did you enter it? — In the 
beginning of 1864. 

7995. Then you were two years in the Legis- 
lative (.'ouneil I — No, about a year. 

7996, Did you gd up the country at all ; have 
you visited Gujerat? — Yes. 

y 997. What parts have yon visited ? — T liave 
visited Gujerat, particularly Ahmedabad, also 
the Ahmodi)uggcr and Poona Collecloratcs, and 
in the ceiilro ol’thc Bombay Presidency, Sluda- 
])orc, ami soutlnv/ird towards Dharwar, as well 
as other j)iirts. 

7998. Were those merely jdeasuro trips? — 
They were merely jdcasure trips, although un- 
dertaken for the purpose of studying India. 

7999. You saw sometjung of the agriculture^? 
-Yes, 1 did. 

80(10. You S|)oke of the benefit that there 
would be in taking off the export duties to the 
prorUtntioifof seeds; did you sec any produce of 
seeds in -your Journies?— Yes, a considerable 
amount. 

8001. ' And you are aware that those districts 
that you visited export considerable quantities? 
—Yes. ^ v 

8002. What, particular seeds ? — Linseed, rape- 
seed; in fact, the 'whole country whcx’c I was 
was one waving mass of seed and cotton. , 

8003. And dtr you think that if the export 
duty wore taken off there would be a still greater 
cultivation of those seeds? — I do not say that, 
because 1 think that cultivation in the Bombay 
Presidency has very nearly gone to its extreme, 
though probably in other parts of India that is 
not the case. In the Central Provinces no doubt 
it can be extended, but I think that there Is ver^ 
little absolutely waste land in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, excepting in Kandeish. 

8004. So that as far as Bombay itself is c(m- 
cerned, theve would not be any great effect pro- 
duced by taking off these duties 7«-Not in the 


export of seeds fixim the Bombay Presidencyj, 
although there would be some, 

B005. During ,the time that yoh were in the 
Legislative Council was this subject ^onssed 
much, were any changes made, and did tbe native 
members of the Council refer to the subject of 
altering the duties?-— No, not at all; there were 
no changes made in the Customs during the time 
1 wJis in the Legislative Council, and there was 
no discussion whatever upon the subject 

8006. During the time you were there the 
Custoine rose very considerably, I observe?^ — 
Yes ; because tlie trade increased enormously* 

8007. And 4 aup)) 08 e that the rise was pnnei- 

jially in the import duties?— Yes; in the impoi’t 
duties. . ^ 

8008. The rich natives in Bombay now, ^ I 
Biipj) 0 He, (consume great quantities of European 
goods ? — Throughout the Avilole of India. The 
increase in the wealth of India, and especiall}* of 
the Bombay Presidency, has been so great that 
people are able to spend a groat deal more money 
than bclbrc. T do not know whether it would be of 
any interest to you to know the amount of bullion 
imported into Indiii. 

8(/09. Will you state that ? — In the first place, 
1 may say that, the trade of Bombay is con- 
siderably larger than that of Calcutta. 

8010. Mr. Both export and im- 

port?— Both export and import. The trade fell 
oil' to a certain extent for a short time ; at one 
time it wa rvery mtich larger than that of Calcutta. 
But taking for instance, the years from 1867 to 
1869, the returns of the Bengal and the Bombay 
import trade were respectively as follows; In 
1867, the whole of Bengal 18,976,850/. sterling, 
and Bombay 19,372,955/,; in 1868, Bengal 
21,810,163/., and Bombay 20, 476, 046/.; in 1869, 
Bengal 21, 321, .37 1 /., and Bombay 24,128,314/. 

I have only been able to find comparative statistics 
for lhe first eight months of 1869-70 and 1870-7 1 ; 
but for that jicriod in 1869-70 Bengal imjiorted 
13,151,107 /., and Bombay 15,442,602 /. ; and in 
1870-71, Bengal 13,424,844/., and Bombay 
17,161,720 /. Ill exports, the comparison is still 
more in f avour of Bombay. Then as to the bul- 
liou imjiorted in the 10 yearsfrom 1860 to 1869, by 
the Keturn to the House of Commons 1 find that 
159,783,019 /. of silver and gold were imported 
into India and remained there, 1 mean ail^r de- 
ducting re-export; and if we take a very imper- 
fect addition, that is to say, Bombay for 18B9-70, 
and eight months for Bengal only (I have not 
the other figures), I find tliat 181,372,964 /• were 
imported into India and not re-exported. 

,8011. Mr. Easlwick."] But to go back to the 
subject of these Customs’ duties, did it not appear 
rather extraoi*dinary to you that the native 
members of tlic Legislative Council did not refer 
at all to this question of cu6tama?~Na; for one 
very good reason, that there is no right of initia- 
tion of any measure in the Council, except in the 
hands of the Government ; Government must 
initiate all measures for the Council, and when 
Govci-nment does not initiate, the Councillors 
have no right to*make an observation. Betides, 
the Government .of Bombay had no power to 
deal with that subject at all. . 

8012. Sir C. IVin4{/ieldJ] But on the anfiiial 
'Budget statement, tliey have full libei^y to treat 
on any suldect, haVe they not 
Council of Ciloutta no doubt they have ; but 
I speak, of course, of the BomW Oonliicil, 
ana there is no Budget there* Now^ under 
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the separate system^ no doubt the Budget will 
be brought before the Council, but there was 
no Budget laid before the Councils of the Presi- 
dencies during my time. 

8013. Mr. EastwichJ] You think that the fact 
that they could not initiate measures was the 
principal cause of the absence of reference to 
the subject by the native members of the Council? 
— 1 do not say that, but it was an absolute pre- 
ventive, even had they wished to refer to it. 

8014. Sir C. Win^eld,~\ Their tongues were 
not tied; they might utter any opinion, might 
they not ?*— They had nothing to utter (»]>inions 
about. The subject never came l)efore llie 
Council. I do not mean to say that (lovormncnt 
would not have been very glad to have had any 
suggestions; quite the contrary. 

8015. Mr. EnstwlckJ] Do you think that the 
system of duties has any effect upon the cjoastiiig 
trad(j at all? — No douht it hampers the coasting 
trade, as it docs every other. 1 mentioned the 
one case of rice. 

8010. But you could not give a case in the 
Bombay Presidency, could you ? — No, J. liave 
not got the statistics. I liavc no doubt what- 
ever that it could be givtm, but 1 cannot give 
it, I am sorry to say. 

8017. Mr. CamlUsli*\ 1 understood you to say 
that the wealth of the natives of Indhtliad rapidly 
increased within a very recent period ? — Ves. 

8018. To what do you att ributo tlnit increase? 
— To the great demand that arose some years 
ago, in the time (ff the cotton famine, for cotton. 
In the first place it began, 1 may say, with a 
great demand for oilseeds. During tluj nussiaii 
war that trade was enormously dovclopcd, and the 
cotton famine brought enormous sums ol’ money 
into the country, which were*, for the first time, 
I believe, equally shared with the ryots. 

8019. So that the taxation now levied upon 
India will he rtdativcly loss oppressive than in 
previous years, because of the increased ability 
of the people to bear it?— Yes. 

8020. You have been sjamking of the Chistouis’ 
taxes on imjiorts ; would you suggest any eliangc 
which would effect an iiiiprovenumt in the asses- 
ing of those taxes, so as to make tlnun less op- 
pressive to. the people, and as j>roductive to the 
Government ? — No. 

8021. You would pull down the Custom House 


8026 . Sir (\ Win(jifieldJ\ It was a piece of Mr. il. 
exceptional garden cultivation, probably ?— I do Cas^^eU, 
not know that. 

8027. It was not the average agricultural soil 

of the district, was it? — No doubt it was good ' 
land. One might make a calculation as to the 
total revenue; 1 believe that the land revenue 
of the Bombay Presidency is something like a 
twentienih of the gross value of the harvest. 

8028. Thai increase of rental has resulted, 
pcrliaps, since the settlement ?— Certainly. 

8029. And is owing to the moderation of the 
(rovermnent demand ?— Of course, naturally so. 

8030. Therefore you do not necessarily imply 
by your ansAver that at the time the settlement 
was fixed it was unduly low, do you? — AVell, 1 
am not finding fault witli the orij^inal assessment 
having been low, beeausc it produced an im- 
mense incu'case of cultivation in the Bombay 
Pnisidency ; I believe an increase of somctliing 
like 50 per cent, in the 10 years from 1850-51 
to IKGO-Gl; but I say that in reassessing we 
may get a very much larger amount out of the 
land than wc at the |)resent time do. 

80,31. But tlie reassessment can only take 
place on the expiry of the present leases? — They 
are expiring every day, and a great many of 
them have exj)ir(Ml now, aiul are reassessed. 

8032. But have you reason to think that in 
the revised settlements the rale isTixcd too low? 

— 1 think that i.s the tendency ; T. think in such a 
case as that of the Soopa Collectoraie It is too 
low. 

8033. 1 do not want to go into the (lucstion 
whether it is too low or not in that jnirl.icular 
case; but you do nt)t undertake to say that, as 
the revision of settleineiiL takes place, the laud 
assessiuciit is fixed too 1()W ; therefore, if it is not 
fixed too low, if the State benefits by the iji- 
crease t>f eultlvalif)n ami rental, 1 do not sec 
how you can eahndate on getting an incrt!ased 
assessment on the land, specially to rcfiay you 
for the abolition of Customs’ duties ; wbatover 
increase you get, you will got in the ordinary 
coiir.se of the jissessmenl ; yon eannot ini|)osc 
anything additional morel y as a .substitute for 
abolishing the fJiistoms' tliilies, can you? — No, 
certainly not; but 1 think in the process of 
reas.ses.w5ment lliero will he a very considerable 
increase of revenue. 


altogether? — 1 should think it desirahh; (»> do so, 80,31. That is altogether apart, and will fol- 
exeept for purposes of registration. low nece.ssarily witiiout any advorla.uee to tJie 

8022. Sir C, WhufJlf^hL'] 1 gather from the ((iiesi ion of customs ? — Quite so. • ^ 

answers, that you have given to soiiu! honourahlo 8035.1 thiuk }ou said in answer to the 
Members that you think the assessment on the honourable Member for Sloekporl, that you set 
land in the Bombay Presidency too low? — Yes. down all increase oJ’ revenue lliathas taken place 

$023. On what ground do you arrive at that in certain districts sidycet to canal irrigation to 
conslusion P— On the proportion which the as- the use of the canal water; but are you aware 
scflsmont bears to the profits of the ryot. thatagreatlncrea.se has taken jdacc in certain 

8024. But have you seen those profits accu- districts whkh arc destitute of canal irrigation? 
rately stated ? — ^It is very difficult to say that any —Certainly ; but 1 did not do exactly what you 
such calculation is very accu rate; but 1 could men- are supposing. I quoted the rep<ul of Colonel 
tion one or two circumstances by which you could Baird Smith to slu)w what had taken place, but 
judge for yourself. ^ For instiUK^e, I know that 1 made iho largo and general remark, that all 
mono talooka, which has just been reasses.scd, works of public imjirovcment, not iirigatioii 
the Soona talooka of Surat, the survey office!* alone, but romls, canals, and railways, all fended 
Stated that the right of occupancy of land, sub-* to be re|iroductivc. 

ject to the condition of paying the (.Tovernment 8036. Bui at all events you set down that in- 
land revenue, has been sold for 1,000 rupees an crease to the operation of jmblic works of some 
acre, and the maximum land tax there was 26 kind ? — I should, certainly, under the Bombay as- 
ntpewupon the best land. sessment system. You are aware tliat the rules 

8025. Mr. EastmicK] What sort of land was by which an increase of assessment may be made 

that p^Xt was first-class land; land capable of in tJie holding of a ryot prohibit Govcniment 
growing eugiir cane and the best crops, from charging an increase for any improvements 

0.59. 3 B which 
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which the ryol liiinself makes ; and it is only for 
public iinproveiwenta, such ^s roads, canals, and 
railways, that Government is entitled to charge. 

8037. I mean that, because in a district sub- 
jecit to canal irrigation, there has been a very 
great increase of rental, we arc not necessarily 
to s(‘t all that increase down to the use of the 
canal water, inasmuch as an equally sensible in- 
crease has been found in many districts which 
have not got metal roads or canals at all ? — Cer- 
tainly, not all the increase ; but T should doubt 
about the increase being an ecjiial increase in 
places w'herc there are 110 roads ; if you specify 

r(»ads, ])crhaps it may be so, but without 
some kind of roads 1 cannot see where the in- 
crease Is to be got. 

8038. You, perha])s, have not lieard that tlic 
district in li])per India which lias given the 
largest increase in the re-asscssinont, is a district 
that has nof. got 50 miles of metal road, or a 
single mile of canal la it ? — I do not think that 
the whole of (iuzerat has got 50 miles of real 
metal road, Imt there are otner roads there. 

8030. Hut witlioiil metal roads, and Avithout 
canals, there may be as large an increase, may 
there not, as can l)c exliibitod in districts wliieh 
have botli canals and railways? — 1 should very 
much donht it. 

8040. That is the ease in Gorurkp<n‘e, and so 
it may be saickoftho Province of Oude, tlinmgh- 
out which the rise of rents has been enormous, 
and yet there is not a mile of canal in the whole 
province? — Yes, that may be possible ; but there 
arc roads, and the ini|»rovemout in Oude ia to be 
e.\plainod by a very good reason. 

8041. ] made the observation as going against 

the conclusion to which some jioojdc seem to be 
very ready to come, that whatever increase is to 
be found in the rental or revenue in India is 
owing to the great expenditure on iniblic works. 
That is not the ease, is it? — I think that to a 
large extent it is. I must say that 1 think that 
the illustration of Oude docs not at all prove the 
contrary. ^ 

8042. Y<.»u said tliat the condition of the popu- 
lation ill liumbay liad very much improved? — 
Yes. 

8043. You refer, I eujipose, to the agricultural 
pojmlalion ? — So, to the pojiulatioli generally. 

8041, Hut. how has the condition of the iion- 
agricultural [>opulat.iou been improved? — There 
has liccu a very much greater demand for labour 
amU/i gcn/‘ial increase in wealth; at the same 
lime I think that coiiveuienees have been allbrded 
to tliem wdiieli have not proportionately increased 
in tilt* (•c)sl. 

8045. Do you think tliat the rise in (he price 
of labour lias hern equal to the rise in the price 
of food? — Yes, 1 do. 

8048. But if it were only equal their condition 
would he much the same as it was? — It would; 
but still, on the wdiole, their comlition is better, 

8047, Mr. Those views tliat you 

have expressed as to the immense increase in the 
value of the produce of the land are in accord- 
ance with the views of Mr. Knight, arc they not? 
— I believe that 1 quite agree with him there. 

8048, You are aware that he has written on 
the subject ?— Yes; and I have heard him speak 
on tlie subject. 

8049, Sir 21 JBr/z/cy.] You have stated that 
since tlie American cotton famine there has been 
a great increase in the value of Indian cotton ?*— 
Yes. 


6050. Could you form an estimate of the gross 
amount which has been paid to the Indian culti- 
vator for the exti*a price of cotton since the oom- 
mencement of that famine? — I am afraid not 
just now ; but the sum is very large^ and 1 be- 
lieve that it was admitted at the lame (1 took a 
good deal of trouble to ascertain the fact) tliat a 
larger proportion of the profits of cotton was 
then {laid to the ryot than had ever been jiaid 
before. 

8051. You are, perhaps, aware that an esti- 
mate has been formed that the sum paid to India 
by Great Britain in the extra price of ootton ex- 
ceeds one hundred million sterling ? — 1 think 
that is very probable. 

8052. Can you tell the Committee whether 
there is any visible improvement in the culti- 
vation of edtton in consequence of the higher 
price jiaid as the result of the increased demand? 
— I think there is some imiirovcment in the cul- 
tivation ; but a much greater amount of imp?ove- 
incut in the preparation and in the transjKirt 
of cot ton; I believe that it is in these points 
that the great improvement has taken place, 
particularly in the more rapid and cleanly transit 
of cotton. 

8053. Do you think that the higher price re- 
ceived by the ryot stimulates him to improve its 
quality? — It cevtaiuly stimulates him, but tlie 
increased facilities of sending his cotton to 
market enables him to send it in a much better 
state. Formerly, before railways conveyed cot- 
ton, very little of the cotton of a year’s crop 
left till after the monsoon ; the consequence 
was that it was stored in the open air, ex- 
posed to the rain and the excessive damp, and 
the eottou became discoloured; then it was 
brought down on bullocks’ backsj one bullock 
generally eating the cotton the wrhole of the way 
from the back of the bullock in front of him. 
The improvement which has taken place now in 
the packing of cotton, and the easy transit, has 
done more, 1 believe, to improve the quality of 
Indian cotton than anything else. 

8054. Are you aware whether the manufac- 
turers by machinery in Bombay select a better 
quality of cotton than is generally exported from 
India? — No, I do not know that they do so. 
They naturally Bclcct cotton which they consider 
suitable for themselves, but 1 do not know that 
tliey have got the pick of the cotton. 

8055. Are those cotton mills 
tliat you allvided to under European superiu- 
tendenco ? — Many of them arc. Most of them 
arc owned by natives, but Europeans have a 
share in some of them. 

8056. But as regards the working of them?— 
Generally, 1 believe, they are under some Euro- 
pean supervision. 

8057. And, therefore, an expensive super- 
vision, I sup{iosc ? — Yes, comparatively, 

8058. Are they large expensive buildings^ 
like our own factories, or smaller?— They are 
not nearly so largo as our own. 

8039. llow many storeys have they ? — They 
arc on the same principle as our own, but not 
very large. 

8060. Did 1 rightly understand you to say that 
now, when there is a rise in the Customs, there 
is not alsc) a rise in tlic price, because you men- 
tioned that a telegram come ^wn to Bombay to 
raise the Customs’ duties on one ooimsiou^ and 
yet no rise took place after that in the prioe of 
the imported goods?— I em not prepared abso- 
lutely 
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httely to affim that no rise did take place tiUi* 
matelVi but. at any rate, it was not perceptible 
at the tinse. 

8061. Therefore the consumer was in no ro- 

S ect damnified by the increase in the duties?— 
be consumer was not, certainly, at that time. 
I know that my house had sold goods to ari’ive, 
the extra duty upon which amounted, if 1 re- 
member right, to something like 5,000/., and 
they had to lose that; that is to say, the perstms 
who sent out the goods had to lose the amoimt ; 
we could not recover it. 

8062. I thought you said that the purchaser 
was boimd to pay the diftcrenec in the (lnti (*8 ?— 
Yes ; but then they would not pay, and we could 
not make them ; so we lost it. 

8063. But the purchaser who ultimately houglit 
was not effected; there was no rise of price cor- 
responding to tlie rise of duty, as 1 underKtaiid 
you? — At that time there was not ; ami a great 
many sales were made on which tliere was pro- 
bably no rise. 

8064. Then your conclusion is, that the loss 
occasioned by the increase of the duties was on 
the importer and not on tlie consumer? — Yes, at 
that time it was. 

8065. Can you say whether it lias recovered 
itself, and the loss now falls on the eofisumer ? — 
Theoretically it has done so of course, and I 
suppose practically. * 

8066. If the importer's profits were too liigli, 
or high enough to bear the duty, there might bo 
no increase of demands, and tlievcfore no increase 
of rise, 1 su|)pose ? — That was not the case ; the 
profits on piece goods are very small, 1 (toDsider, 
Afl 0 , general rule, and there was much comiio- 
tition. 

8067. At that rate the duty must fall on tlie 
consumer? — It must fall on the consumer, of 
course, in the end ; all duty do(is. 

8068. Are there anv local charges on landing 
goods in Boinba)^? — Ices. 

8069. Arc they heavy ? — They are not very 
heavy, but they are charged at all tin* buudiMs, 

8070. Are they arbitrary charges?— 'riu*y are 
aidntrary up to a certain jioint ; but there is a 
limit put to them by the fiomj>ctitioii fur one 
thing. 

8071. Are these private companies to wliicli 
you are referring? — Private companies. 

8072, Is there n<» 1 . a duty on every jaickngc, 
large or small ? — Y"es. 

807.3. Of a rupee, or Haifa rii]»ce It varies 
according to the article, but generally on every 
package of bale goods tliere is a charge of one 
to four annas, if I remember right. 

, 8074, Is that a private charge entirely ? — That 
is the revenue of the company ; it is a privaf c 
charge, or a charge by Government according to 
the bunder. 

8075. Are there no means of landing in Bom- 
bay except at private wharves, without paying 
that duty ? — There are, but it is not easy , because 
the Custom House accommodation is very small. 

8076. So that the trade of Bombay is in point 
of fact subject to that extra charge? — Yes, 
it is. 

8077. And is there not also a great delay in 
landing gmods? — Yes. 

8078. Which also increases the charge? — 
Yes. • 

8079. What is the cause of that; what is it 
attributable to?«^lnsuflicient Custom House ao- 
commodation. 
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8080. Then, although paying high duties, you 
do not get sufficient accommodation for your 
trade ?-^o, we do not; and also, unfortunately, 
no ship can come alongside the wharves ; all 
goods Juuve to be Inndcd in bunder boats; that 
causes very serious loss and expense. 

8081. Loss by Aveathcr, do you mean ? — Yes, 
and lt>sa by time. 

8082. Is it by tbe action of Government tlieu 
that the wharves have hecn taken up hy ] private 
conijtanies to such an (extent as to diminish the 
pnhlie accommodation for landing? — No; in fact 
the companies have been a source of lionvcMiience 
to the public rallier than ollnn wisc; ol’ course 
tlie y make the jiublie [lay lor it ; but at the same 
time, if it AV(n*c not for these Inindei’s still greater 
delay wouhl take jihice. 

8083. Are there bonded warehouses on these 
wharves? — Yes, on some; hut I do not tliink that 
they are very mueli used. 

8084. How is the duty taken? — All goods 
have to l^e declared, and they are exiimined, and 
the duties jmid at the Custom House Indore the 
pass is given to lake away the goods. 

8085. Before the goods arc taken from the 
shij) to a prlvnle bunder? — They arc n(‘ver taken 
to a private bimder without thc(5ustoiii<'i>er- 
mission. 

8086. '^Hien does the oxaminatiem lake place 
(m hoard or on the bills of lading? — No, it takes 
place on the bunder; a Customs' olliccr at tmids at 
all lhf‘se bunders. 

80S7. Are then* otlim* local sources ol’( ioveni- 
ment revenue in tlie I>oinl>ay revenue Avhich yon 
can specify? — T snpposi^ you do not rcici* to the 
municipal sources of revenue, Thai is lud ab- 
solutely Government, but there is a contrlhution 
from the munii'I|»ality for tlie ]K»liee, that is to 
say, for the whole of the jiolice of* Jlomhay. 

8088. That iwS raised hy the miinicliiality ? — 
That is raised by inutiicipalitv. FornierlN the 
iniiiiiidpality did not pay ilial, but there was a 
Boniliay Alnnieipal Bill (1 had chargi^ of it 
during the time that 1 was in the (\mricii), nhicdi 
threw the burden of the jmlice of the town upon 
the town itself. The funds were to he rai-ed by 
two jicr cent, ufum house property. 

8089. Are tliere no local sources of I Ik; Go- 
vernment revenue separate from tin*- Iin[»erial 
reveiinc ? — Tlie only one that 1 eoidd name at 
all would be one that was mentioned tlie otlier 
day, the ofliication ccss, the one annu cess. 

8090. Tliat is in addition to the lamj reve^Aue ? 
— That is local decidedly, and not Imperial. 

8091. By whom is it eolleetcd? — By ihe same 
olliecrs who collect the land revenue. 

8092. It goes in as a revenue charge and is 
rejiaid hy Government to tlio iiiunicijiality, I 
suppose? — It is not for the munleipaHty. It is 
a charge made by tlie liK'.al govcnminciit for 
edncallon, in execs.s of the land assessment. 

8093. It goes into the local treasury, and is 
collected by tlie eollector, and ajipronrialed by 
the local government to education ? — V(‘s. 

8094. T’hat is scarcely a local revenue ^It 
docs not go into the Imperial Treasury; it is 
not iiiipOv«ed by the Impinlal Government. 

8095. And it docs not appear in tliesc accounts 
before ns then? — No, it does not. 

8096. Have any of the other nuimci))alitie8, 
besides Bombay, local sources of revenue ? — Yes, 
I believe they have. 

8097. Fin)in what sources are they derived Y — 
If you mean the inunlcipal taxes, it is the usual 
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Mr. IK X, town taxation; house tax, lighting rate, and 8115* Mr. The account that you 
OfiAMb, water rate. gave of the bullion, I suppose ineludee some 

— ^ 8098. What is the source from which those bullion from China and Australia ?-r-yery little; 

23 June rates are obtained ? — From the occupiers of in reference to tliat, I may say that until very 

^ 371 . houses, those who benefit by municipal arrange- lately it has been cjuite impossible to get any- 

ments. thing from Australia, because Australia had only 

8099. Something like our own rates on^ real gold, which Mas not a legal tender in Bombay* 

property ? — Precisely the same. They had to send their gold round to England in 

8100. 'Fbere is no special iintoinc of any other order to pay for anything which they bought in 
kind ? — There is no special income of any other India. 

kind except wlmt is derived from taxes of that 8116. That is altered now? — I hope it may 
deseriplion. ho; there is a gold coinage introduced, but 

8101. ^"oii alluded, did you not, to some jiart whetlicr the system adopted will be effectual or 

of Kandeisli wlicre the value <»f land was not is a question. 

1,0(10 rupees an acre, as regards the ryots in- 8117. The tendency before tliat was for 

lerested in it? — Thjit was in Soopa talooka of Australia to i)ay through England for any trade 

Surat. witli India? — Yes. 

8102. And yon said that on that the land 8118. Mr. Cfi/un/s/i.] What was the fate of 

revenue was 26 rupees an acn?? — Yes. that Police Bill to which you referred, proposing 

8lO.‘>. Are you ijiiirc sure of that? — Yes. to throw the police of Bombay on the Jnuuici- 

8101. Because 2/, 12 a*. is a large rental in pality ? — There was no special Police Bill ; it 
that c(»nntrv, is il not? — Not for land of that foi‘ine{l a |H)rti()n of tlie Municipal Bill, and it 
kind; that is the very hosi kind. The average was introduced into that Bill in consequence of 
throiigliont the whole of Dliarwar and Belganm a resolution of the (jlovcniment of India, 
is, I hellevc, however, oidy 2 .v. 3 (1. 811 9. Did it heeome law ?— It became law. 

81()o. Do you know the rate under the present 8120. Did 1 rightly iiiulerstand you to tell the 

new nssesMuent; wliat is the share that the Committee that Bomhay now maintains its own 
Goveniinout revenue hears to the siqiposcd police? — I was surprised to hear that there was 
yearly rental fd' the land ; is it «G0 per c(mt. ? — I a doubt upon that subject expressed liero the 
think about 5 j^er eent., very little more tlian .'5 other day ; hut certainly tflic Bill provides for 
per (auit. the maintenance of its own police by Bombay, 

810(1. I moan supposing that the ry<»t had the and allows, and in fact requires, the municipality 
land free of land roveume, what would it let to levy rales eoinmeiiciug at 2 per cent., and 
for?— 1 can tell you that, heeausc (Jovermuent with the option of going up as high as 3 per cent., 
to<»l\ up some laud for eoUon experiineuts, and I npmi house property to pay for the police, 
think that the average price at which they rented 8121, You heard it stated, j)crlmps, that the 
it from th(i ry<»t was about 13 rupees an acre ; J mperia I re v(?nue contributed largely to the police 
and 1 tliiiik that the land lax np(m that was of Bombay ? — N(>t to the town of Bombay itself; 
3 rupees. to the jadico of the Presidency, perhaps. 

8107. Then according to that, this land return- 8122, The wharves and quays of Bombay are 
ing to the (loveniineiit 26 nipe(?s an acre., Avould held in the same manner as the same property is 
have a rental of 20 times tliat, namely, 520 ludd on the 'flntmes, by jirivatc indiviauals, is it 
riqiees an acre ? — V’erv likely il’ tliey liad taken it. not ? — Yes ; by companies. 

8K)8, Sir (\ fW'ninflf l(l,\ You saitl that y(»u 8123. As to your objection to the Customs' 

eoii.Mdered the (iovernnient assessment was 5 per dues in India, is it that you have an objection to 
cent, of the ])rodiiee ? — Y<‘S. Ju Saltara, ( roveni- the Custom House duties in India merely, or that 
ineiit haN(* rented land, 1 believe, at 15 rupees an you have a general objection to a national 
acre, and the assessment on that land is 3 rupees, revenue from Custom House dues? — Well, 1 have 
1 may say that the land is seitond quality land; a general objection to ('ustom House duties, but 
all tliat 1 quote Ihal for is simply to show that more especially in India. 

the vidue of land is high at tlie present time, and 8124. What is the special objection to Custom 
that tli(‘ as.s(?.ssineiit is an extremely small rent for House duties in India? — That it hampers a very 
thc^i-yot t(i jiay. large trade, with very little advantage to Govern- 

8109. Air. (V//V’.] What IS the jiroporl ion that nient. 

the (lovernnient take? — There is no set pro- 8125. ChairmanJ\ Are there any further ob- 
])oi1ion, 1 hedieve. servations that you would like to make about the 

8110. Air. DlcMnson.^ You say tliat the income tux, beyond those which you made when 

Government rent ilic land at 15 rujiees an acre ? you answered ouc or two questions of the honour- 
“Y es. able Alcinber for Worcestershire on that subject ? 

8111. Exelusivo of the assessment itself? — — No, I think not. I think it is a tax that the 

The ryot pays the assessment. natives very much object to, but I do not know 

8112. And on that the assessineut was how that they do so with any reason. 

much ? — Three rujieos; 1 am hound to say, of 8126. Mr. /lowrAc ] Can you tell the Corn- 
course, that when Government wishes to take nntteo what portion of the population of India 
np land it has sometimes to pay u little more the income tax at present affects, com| 3 arcd with 
than oilier people. the whole of,tIie jiopulation? — 1 imagine a very 

8113. Sir C, I'Vingifieid,'] And this land was small jiortioii of the population. 

taken lor experimental farming, and ihorefore we 8127. You do not know how many ? — No, but 
nia}^ infer that it was choice land, I suppose ? — It those stati6tic.s must be in the poasession of the 
was second quality land, India Office. 

81 14. It was taken for experimental farming, 8128. Chairman.']^ The former income tax ; the 

was it not? — Yes; I merely mention that to show one that was so much complained of, I think, 
that the land assessment is very small on the ryot’s only struck one in 300?— -Yos, something like that, 
laud. 8129. Mr. Candlhh.^ Is there not an objec- 

tion 
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tion to an income lax as a source of Imperial re- 
Tenue from the evasion of true returns ?— Yes, 
the natives complain more of the income tax 
(they have done so to me personally in the course 
of conversation) than of any other tax that they 
have in India ; they consider that a large por* 
tion evade it, and do not j)ay a sufticient amount, 
and that consequently it falls unduly upon those 
who honestly pay their income tax. 

8130. Have you any estimate of your own as 
to the extent to which it is evaded ? — No. 

8131. Chairman.^ Of course you witnessed a 
very great rise of prices in Bomliay in the time 
that you were there ? — Enormous. 

8132. Have you any observations with regard 

to that which yon would like to inaki.*? — I think 
that within tl/c last 10 or 15 years jiriees have 
very nearly doubled. There was a return mndt! 
to Ooverninent by a Commission njHioiiited to 
consider the subject of prices, wlilcli I think 
shows an enormous increase in the price of every 
article. "" 

8133. And do you believe that tlie increase 

price is going to continiK^ or that we have 

reached a period of lull? — 1 do not Ibink that it 
will increase at the same ratio, corialnly ; but 1 
should suppose ihat for the jiroscnt, there is 
rather n lull, indeed a decline from tlie liighcsL 
prices. 

8134. Mr. AVliat is the amount (»f the 

increase ? —1 should say the im'joasn must be in 
many eases very nearly l(f<) per cent. ; Init per- 
haps all round 50 per eent. 1 he average IVoiu 
1824 to 1859, for instance, up U) .diowed 
an enormous increase. The mode of eahmlation 
in India, as you know, is so many pounds or seers 
to the rupee. For instance, liajrec, which 11 n*ms one 
of the largest articles of eonsnmplion, was 94, as 
the maximum from 1824 to 1859, ami only 27 in 
1803; for the same price you got those relative 
quantities. Then .lowarco was 99, tlie maxi- 
luuni in 1824 to 1859; and 28 in !8(i3. 'Phat is 
un enormous rise of 75 per cent. 

8135. You arc stating quantities that you get 
for the same money ?— Yes. 

8130. Was not that caused by the rist? in the 
price of cotton? — Partly so. Tt was caused by 
a variety of things ; it was eaused by the im- 
mense influx of bullion, by wliieli money became 
depreciated. 


8137. But for the purpose of purchasing cotton, 
was it not? — Not necessarily so ; partly so, of 
course. 

81.38. Would it not be the case that those 
causes yvo^ld be temporary, to some extent ? — 
No, I do not think so. I think that the amount 
of money which has renmined in India must have 
caused a great depreciation in its value. 

81.39. That which c-amc in for the imreliase of 
cotton and other articles, has remaiuca in ? — Yes. 

8140. Th(^ ex])orts from this country have not 
gone out to India in the same pro])ortion, and 
therefore the money has remained in? -Tes; 
the exports from India have, been largely in 
excess of the iin[w>i’ts, and the balance has been 
l)aid in money. 

8141. And the money has remained in the 
country ? — Yes. 

8142. And has not been spent in ijiereasing 
the exports from this country to India ? — No. 

814‘>. Nor from any other? — No. 

8 144 '-5. Mr. D, Smith.] Have you reason to 
think that the rise, in wages, and tlie prii-e of 
f<K>d, U greater in Bombay tliaii in other parts 
of India I think it is greater in l)Oth respeet.fi 
ill J ban bay. 

814t). Mr. Cftrr. ] Is not a great deal (»!' that 
m«»n(‘y whic.li finds its way into India, niado info 
ortiatiienis ? — Yes. 

8 1 17. And that, of (*ourse, is withdrawn from 
the niom‘y market V — Yes. 

8148. Hut not to sneb an exteiit ns to alleet. 
it, 1 j-iippose? ''-Vtu*y considerably. India has 
always been nie.k-jniim’d tln^ sink of bullion, 
but it is not so mueli so now as it was. I think 
that the ratio of ex|>enditnre is miu h greater 
nowin India than it was; that time is not the 
8ame degree of hoarding. 

8119. Artificial >vants have sprung up, yon 
mean? — Yes; artificial wnmts. 

8150. Mr. Jieac/i.] lias there been a tendency 
for the nifuiey to bo. absorbed by a few, or lias 
it been sjnvad over the country in gmieral ?— I 
think it has been spread ovio* the country in 
general. Formerly the ryot shared to a very 
small extent in the mom'v which c*ann^ into 
tbe country ; but during the giaait demand 
for cotton and se<‘ds the ryot knew his power, 
and begun to .secure his fair sliare, and has con- 
timicd to do so. 
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Mr. William Maitland, called in ; and Examined. 


8151. Chairman.^ You, like (he last wiiness, 
were, I think, a merchant iu India I — Yes, for 
about 14 years, in ( ’alcutta. 

8152. You also, I think, occupied some public 
position ?-rYes, at diftbrent time.s 1 occupied 
these positions: I was President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce ; 1 was the first (>hair- 
man ol the Landholders’ and Comniereial Asso- 
ciation, one of the first two non-ofiieial imn- 
cantilc members of the Legislative Couneil of 
Bengal, a Commissionov of the Income-tax ; 
one of the Mercantile Commissioners to hear 
Appeals ; and I was a Director of the Bank \)f 
Bengal. 

8163. Are you still connected with India in 
commerce ? — No; I have ceased to be a partner 
in the house ; but I am so far connected with it 
that I have money in India, and interests in it, 
and am a director of two or tlireo companies con* 
neetod with India. 

0 . 6 «. 


8154. But y(»u keep up your interest in India 
jiretfy closidy, 1 think ? — Yes, ns clo.sely as 1 can. 

8155. Of cour.se, as a mereliant in ('aleutta, 
the subject of tlie opium revenue was oflen 
brought before you in various ways? — Yes, very 
often; indeed my firm were agents for two of 
the largest liouses in China, and bought opium 
very largcdy. I have been iu China twice my- 
self for about three moiithuS ca(4i time. 

8156. And you have watched that trade for 
many years ? — Yes. 

8157. What eonclii.sion did yon form as to the 
probable future of our opium revenue ? — The 
conclusions that 1 formed were, that the Indian 
opium revenue was never in any serious jeopardy 
until quite lately; but I think that within the 
last two years, in consequence of the increase 
which I believe has taken place in the quantity 
of opium produced in China, and of the improve- 
ment in the quality (which, 1 think, is exceedingly 
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important), the Indian opium rovenuc is in 
greator danger than it has ever been before. 

81/58. And wliat course would you recommend 
the Governmont of India to adopt with regard 
to its revenue? — The course that I would 

recoinincnd the Governineat of India to adopt 
would be exactly that which I should adopt my- 
self if I, aa a merchant, \rore in possession of the 
most lucrative and extensive monoi»oly in the 
w orld. If 1 found that in<»noply interfered with 
I should send my o>vn couimissloiier, or in some 
W’ay endeavour to make every inquiry on the 
spot that 1 possibly could; and that very course, 
which seems to me a i casonable one, appears to 
have occurred naturally to the Hoard of llcveniie 
in llcngal, because I sec by the Opium Blue 
Book, that they call tho attention of the (Joverii- 
ineutof India more especially to information that 
has been received within the last two years, and 
to a loiter received from Mr. Nussarwanjee, a 
Parsci? merchani, a very respectable man, who 
had just returned from China. He wrote to the 
Government on the subject of opiuiA cultivation, 
find s<Mit »am]>les of the China (»pium, which he 
brought back with him. The Board of Revenue 
submitted tliose sauqdcs to the examination of the 
opium examiner, who is a medical man, and the 
Blue Book gives his Report upon tins subject, 
and he slates that tliis China opium assimilated 
very mneii in quality, in strength, and In taste 
to the Indian (ipiuni, much more than anything 
that he had seen before. He had in bis office 
some sanqdcs which were sent a few years 
back, ami he contrasts the t>vo, and arrives at 
the conclusion lliat the opium is very much 
belter in quality than it ever was before, and 
assimilates much more nearly to the Indian 
(qiiuiii than ever it did before. Upon that the 
jioard <»f Beveniie wrote to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, and snggostcil, and indeed 
urged, that they should send their own Coni- 
mis^ioiicr to China to reside on llie spot, and to 
get as much information Jis jHjssiblc. The 
Lieutenant (rovernor sent in the Report: of the 
Bofird ol‘ Revenue, and ho recommended the 
adoption of this course, iijmn the strength of the 
jidvicc received from those interested in the trade. 
The Government of India overruled tlnit, and 
insleml they advised sending to Sir Rutherford 
Alc.ock and other official ]nirtics in China, who 
got them iiifornialion, which, to a certain extent, 
m) doubt, is useful, ‘but iny own impression is, 
certawdy? their wisest course would be to 
scud two m- three men to China in belialf of the 
Government, to look into the matter themselves; 
])robal)ly two or three medical men, (they 
have always had very clever medical men in 
their scrviire^ or a man like Mr. Cooper, the 
traveller, if he would go. I think they might 
go and reside in China, much as Mr. Cooper did, 
not going as Government employes, but as 
nicrcluvnts ; and if tlicy lived there for about 
a year, and saw the cultivation, and tlie process 
of manufacture, and in fact got every infor- 
mation which they possibly could; and then, sup- 
posing that there were two or three of them, if 
they did not communicate in any sort of way 
among themselves, but reported separately to the 
Government, the Government could see whether 
their reports tallied ; and if they did, and they 
arrived at the oonolusion that most people in 
China, I think, have arrived at, that there really 
is a danger that the cultivation ia increasing, the 
quantity Increasing, and the quality improving, 


then it would be a very serious matter, and it 
would behove them to consider what they would 
do. If the^ arrived at tlmt ccmelusion, I am 
very much inclined to think that their best eouxee 
of all would be to get their revenue as they do 
in Bombay, that is to say, to throw the cultiva-* 
tion open ; or else they must make up their minds 
to increase the quantity, and reduce the |mo^ 
with a view of stamping out the oompetition by 
China ojiium. 1 think if they did so, that just 
in Ihc same way as they are produoing now 
12,000,000 pounds of tea in India whore they did 
not produce a pound a few years ago, the quan- 
tity of Indian (miiim would be increased, and the 
price brought down so much that they would “be 
able to compete with the China opium, and got 
as much rcveiine from the duly of 600 rupees a 
cliost, which is the duty on Malwa, aa they do 
now. 

8159. Do you think lliat it would be easy for 
the Indian (Tovermnent; to lay its hands upon 
j)(Mq)le who had at once the requisite acquaint- 
ance witli o]>intii, and that knowledge of China, 
wliicli would be necessary to enable tnoin to make 
such rcsearchcH ns you have suggested?— I do 
not know that it would be easy ; but they have 
generally liad (dever luedicsal men in their ser- 
vice, and the opium ((iiestion is a sort of medical 
matter, and the opium examiner is a medical 
man, and those mcLi could do what Mr. Cooper 
did. Mr. Cooper travelled thnmgh a great jmrt 
of ("hina; and they ought to reside in China; 
bnl^if they were to go as Government emissaries 
tlu»y would defeat, tlieir object. 1 think that 
they would be able as merchants to reside tkere 
quietly. Of course, they must have good men 
to do it ; but I should think that good men might 
be found. It ai>pejirs to me that the revenue of 
India luings u)>oii the opium revenue to a great 
extent, ami that therefore any extent of trouble, 
and any reasonable ainount of money would be 
well sperd. 1 myself'may just say that I prac- 
tised what L preach; for in'lHo? 1 went to 
C'hina tm a matter expre.ssly connected with the 
rice Inulc. In those days tlicre was a very 
grent fjunine and l)igh prices in China, and my 
firm wt‘re largely engaged in the rice trade; 
and T found it Avortli while to spend throe 
inontlis there in investigating the state of tho 
trade, going from jiovt to port, and getting 
inlbrination about the -^trade of Siam; and I 
tliink lhat what a private merchant found it 
worth his while to do in a matter of lhat kind, 
the Government of India might find it well worth 
their while to do in such an exceiedingly important 
mailer us this is. 

8160. When we were considering rthe opium 
question, some inquiries were made with re- 
gard to the reason of the sudden rise in 1870; 
ia that a question to which you have tdrnod your 
attention ? — Yes. 

8161. Would you give us your views as to tho 
causes of that sudden rise ? — I think that what 
caused the larger receipt of about a million was 
of course the higher prices that they got; they 
got nearly lo^O rupees a chest more, and the 
quantity produced was considerably more. Sir 
Richard leniplc, in his last Budget speech, gave 
the (piantity produced above his estimate as 
about 5,000 chests of Malwa, and said that the 
quantity of Bengal opium had increased; he did 
not say how muchj but I believe it was 2,000 or 
3,000chests. The^uantity increasing, and theprioe 
not falling, but rising, gave that amount in excess. 

Of 
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Of course, if you a«k how it was that the price 
£d not fall in the face of an increased quantity , 
it is a little difficult to answer that, because all 
matters connected with China are difficult. But 
it appears to me that there are two or three reasons 
whion are conjectural, and one reason which is 
certain ; the certain reason is, that the exchange 
between India and China was very favourable 
indeed to slupprs, <he exchange had riw<in eon- 
siderably. 1 have here a return of Iho exchange 
between Calcutta and China in the years 1809 
and 1870, and the average in 1869 was about 
217 rupees for the 1(K) dollars, and in 1870 it 
was 224 rupees. That repiosontH very nearly a 
difference of 4 per cent ; aind 4 per cent, upon 
the value of the opium shipped on both sides 
of India to China would give a very large sum, I 
think; probably about 300,000/. The (lilna 
opium trade has become of late more and more a 
bare trade, and it has got more and more out of 
the hands of the Euro])can houses into the hands of 
native fi nns, Parsecs, J c \vs ( some of whom are very 
rich), Marwarries, and others. The trade* being 
such a very narrow one, any rise in the cxeliange 
or reduction of the rate offreigh i < n* c< ol'i iisii ranee, 
blit particularly the rise in the rate of exeliaiige, 
operates as a benefit to the seller ; the huyers wdll 
generally bid up to as much as they can afford to 
give, with that very Ioav margin of profit ; and many 
of them have told me avIicu ! was in India, that if 
they could make a good rate of Interest out of 
it they would he contented without further profit. 
In that way, I think, the Covernmont get the 
benefit of almost* any rise ; and it Is undoiihled 
that the rate of exchange this year has been con- 
siderably more favourable to the shippers of 
opium than it was before. That is the oertaiu 
cause. Then, I think, that there are two or 
three conjectural causes. One is that China 1ms 
been more quiet on the coast of China and all 
the parts wliere the Indian o|mim is most con- 
sumed ; the Taeping rebellion being jnit an end 
to, the country is more quiet general Iv, and there 
is a greater consunqUion of ojiiuni. Then, speak- 
ing ns a merchant, J should generally say that 
when jirioes are low you may expect some re- 
action the foJloAvlng year, and tlmt is why I am 
afraid that there may be some danger of an un- 
favourable re-action now' ; and then, if it be 
true that the production of China opium and 
the consumption had inereas(?f1, as 1 believe 
they have, although eventually, 1 lliink, it will 
bo very serious, yet for the time it may have 
increased the consumption of India o])ium by ihe 
Chinese, who could not afford al first, perhaps, 
to take the higher priced India opium. When 
once they 'began to use opium those Avho W’crc 
rich enough may have gone to the higher-priced, 
finer-flavoured Indian opium, just as any of us 
might go to a eiijierior class of wine as avc Averc 
able to afford it. I think that those conjectural 
causes might, perhaps, account for it to some ex- 
tent. I think that the rate of exchange certainly 
has helped the Government considt rahly. 

8162. Now you have, of course, turned your 
attention very much to the tariff, and, I suppose, 
as well to the export os to ihe import duties ; 
what have you to tell us about the export 
duties ? — The only export duty that I think is 
objectionable is the rice duty. I think that the 
rice duty of 10 s. a ton, which it is now, is very 
objectionable, because 1 am afraid that it may 
have the effect that the high duties that were 
placed upon saltpetre some years ago had. I 


was in India in Mr. Laing’s days, when “the 
fluty on saltpetre was raised to 10/. a ton ; and 
I remember it esjiccially, because there was 
a division of opinion among the merchants 
whether it could be safely done or not. It 
was thought by many, and 1 myself was one 
of them, that as that really was an article pro- 
duced only in Bengal, it w«s one on which that 
could he safely clone, and w'c gave that advice 
to Mr. Laiiig. I, and ihosc who thought wdth 
me, Averc proved to be wrong. The j)ro(lu<?tion 
of artificial saltpetre in Germany and France 
increased greatly, the saltpetre trade of Bengal 
was injured, aiul the Government w^ere obliged 
to give uj» the saltpetre duly ullogclhm*. It 
impressed itself on my recolleelion partienlarly, 
bcciiiise I was W'l'ong. 1 belitne tlint IIk*. rice 
duties have mainly caused the loss to India of 
the whole t)f the rice trade W'itli ( Jhiria and the 
rice trade with .lajiali, whicli has since sprung up. 
The Avhole of thal trade appears to have gom? to 
Saigon, in Cochin China, anil to Ijankok, in Siam, 
Avhich are free porls; there is no export duty 
thereat all. I c.in give tl. e Committee some in- 
lbrnnilioji,in the slinpeof mercantile eircnhns from 
Saigon ami from Ilmig Kong upon I Ik* subject. 

I hav(* tlic Saigon Market; Beports of Messrs. 
Hale Co., of KHli March 1871, and the Hong 
Kong Circulars of Messrs. A. Heard iS: ( \)., of 
7tli and 2l8t Fehruary. and 7th March. J have 
also the memorial npiui the suhjeet i>r the rice 
duties Avliicli Avas jjresenlOil to the Duke oi‘ 
-Argyll*, and the speech and statement of o|)inious 
of llie j»resont president of the ChamlMirol’ Com- 
merce, Mr. Bnllen Smith, w’ho is a member of 
the T.iegislalive Council of tlic (Governor Ge neral. 
He, on the occasion of (he last Indian Budget 
debate last Mareli, in Caleiilta, cnlered into 
this question of (he riec duties very lully, 
and gave his ojdiiioy about it, and 1 ijuitc 
coincide Avith him. And 1 am satisfied tbar 
these duties are ciilculaleil to intcrferi* very 
seriously with the trade in rice io China and to 
Japan ; and tlicy me beginning also to interfere 
WMth the trade W'hicli used to be entirely from 
Bengal, tlic trade in riee lo tJie JMauritius ami 
to Ceylon, and also to Australia a little, i liavc 
looked at llie shipping lists from these three 
])laces, and I find there, sldps arrive Avith cargoes 
of rice from Saigon more jiiirticiilnrly, when, 
to my own knoAvledge, we in Bengal had Iho 
monopoly id’ those trades at one time ; and all the 
rice expm ied to the Manrilins and Cca lo«^ and 
almost the Avliole to Australia, Avciit from (tal- 
ent la. That is beginning to be interfer'd with 
by the rice from Siam and friun Coehin ('liimi ; 
and 1 am uliaid that it may go on, and then il' 
the Government Avaiit lo reinoAC the duly of 
10. V. a ton, they in.iy find it perhajis rather late 
to do so. 

81(),'j. But AAKMild you agree Avith the last 
AviUiess in advising the Government of India to 
sweep aAvay all import and all export, duties 
togcitlicr I do not think that the (jloverninent 
of India can afford it. 1 agree aamiIi tiie last 
witness that, ns a general tiling, eiistonis duties 
interfere Avith commori'c, and are, so (ar, not 
desirable. I wish there lA'cre no such thing ns a 
custom house in the Avorld; but I do not see 
lioAv that can be done in India, unless there were 
sonic other thing to supply their place ; and hold- 
ing the vieAv I do about the opium revenue being 
in dangei', 1 could not agree Avith the last witness 
in that; but 1 wish Uiat it could be done. 

3 B 4 8164. With 
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81 64. With regard to the income tax, of course, 
you have formed an opinion upon that also? — 
Yes, I have formed an opinion upon that, 
more particularly from having been f<»r a time 
a Commissioner to hear appeals; and iny 
opinion is (I am in the minority iij»on that 
point; it is an unpopular ojnnion) that an in- 
come tax is essentially just, and that a 2 per 
cent, income tax would hardly have occasioned 
much difHculty in India, if things had remained 
in India us they were ; but when the income tax 
was raised, as it was, to ])er cent., and when 
you tube the fact that there was verv liltic made 
in Imlla of* late, of course it was felt to he 
heavy ; and unfortuunlely in India those who 
had fixed incomes liuve felt tlie jn-essnre of the 
increased prices In e\'f;rythirig ; and those who 
have no! fixed incomes, merchants and jilanters, 
and so on, in llio last few years have made very 
little indeed. The inquisitorial iialiirc of the 
tax is more or less objected to; but I niyscll 
think that the iiieoiue tax is so essentially just, 
and tliijt it is so diflieult to get any lair propor- 
tion ivoiii the rich classes of India witlu)Ut it, or 
without a succession tax, that I should rather 
sec it retained myself, siii»posiug it were at 
2 per <*ent. 

8Ui.i. Von have alluded to sueeession duties ; 
l>ut arc lliere i)(»t very great and very special 
difficult cs in tlie w^ay of f?ucccssl<m dllti<^s in 
India ''—1 suppose there would Ix' more difficulty 
than there would be in the case of succession 
duties in England. 1 know It. is said that there 
arc; and it is not a suljeet that 1 am so well 
acquaiuied with as commercial mutters; hut still 
I can hardly sec myself the very great difficulties 
that there, >vould hi*,. There would ho some 
difficulty; it would he, of course, a tax somclliiiig 
(•fihe same nature as the ineoine tax, more or 
less iriqiiisitoria). 

81 1 ) 0 . Do you happen io have r(‘ad a paper hy 
Sir Henry INIaino on tliat subject ? — Mo. 

81117. \Vi(h ri’gard to the salt revenue, I think 
you have heard a good deal of the e\ideii(»e we 
ha^e had about that ? — 1 think 1 have heard or 
or read pretty nearly the whole of it. 

SKIS. ^Vhat view do yon lake, of it? — The salt 
revenm*, I should look upon something in this 
way. If I lliiidi that the rich tmght to eon- 
trihute in the sliaju* of au ineome tax, and if it 
i.s admilled that all parties ought to sujiport the 
(iovermuent under wliieli they flourish, 1 do not 
sec fs*NV you (*au very well get aTiytliing from the 
[)oorer natives of India, cultivators and .so on, 
except IVoin sometliing In the nature of a Balt 
duty, or a tobaci’o duty, r»r a ]K)1I tax. 1 look 
upon the salt duty as virtually a jm)11 tax ; I 
sbuiild look upon the salt taxa.s .something in the 
nature of a (‘oinmutatioii of a tobacco and a poll 
tax; in fact, the eout rlhullon of the poorer 
natives of lndi.*i to the support of the G(»verii- 
menl. J think, that the question is, whether the 
natives can afford the |)ro.scut rate, and whether 
or not they have iiicreaacd so much in prosperity 
during the last few years as to he able to support 
it more easily. I liave no doubt th.at their pros- 
peril)’ has inere.nsed, and I should have thought 
that they were in a position to pay the tax with- 
out much difficully. 

8161). It has sometimes been tried to create on 
impression against the Balt tax, by pointing out 
that the tax is enonnously disproportionate to the 
actual price at which the commodity could be 
gold wiihout the tax ; but that is a very fallacious 


way of regarding the matter, is it not ?— Yes, in 
my opinion it is a fallacious way. 1 do not^ink 
that that is the question whether the tax is 10 
times or 20 times the amount at which the salt can 
be produced. The que.stion i», can the people afford 
to pay it and if they can afford to pay it, is there 
any better tax. 1 cannot see any better tax than 
that, or a tobacco duty, or a poll tux for the 
])oorcr natives of India. They use so little in 
the .shape of clothes and pay so little to the 
Government in the way of import duties that it 
is the only duty they pay, and I can hardly see 
how lliey can hd}) to sujiporl the Government in 
any other way. 1 do not think that the argu- 
ment, which you refer to will hold water, my- 
self. 

8170. The w'hole price of the artiolc, the price 
at wliich il lias been produced and tlic tax added 
to it, is very small ? — Yes ; at all events, not 
large. Hy the time it eonie.s into the hands of 
the consumer, 1 imagine that it costs a good deal 
more. I saw a gentleman the other day who 
returned lalely from As.sam, and he mentioned 
the jmice al which the salt was Belling up 
there. 

8171. You liavc never, in all your experience, 
had any case of real hardshij) connected with the 
salt tax brought licfore you ? — MT> ; but I should 
not l>e likely janliaps, as a merchant, to hear 
nuu*li about it. 

8172. I think, also, you Jiavc given a good 
deal of attention to the tea cultivation in India, 
and to the general utilisation of our waste lamls? 
— ^"cs. 

8173. Do you think that wc may look forward 
to great advantages from that eultivation in the 
future, and from other treatment of our waste 
Jiinds? — YVs, 1 do. 1 was in India at the time 
wlien there was very little tea produced. I was 
one of (he CaliMitta directors of the Assam Tea 
(./ompany, and my firm was i.me of the first who 
began the tea euhivation. The tea cultivation 
1ms passed tliriuigh a period of great depression, 
but it 1ms revived lately. The ]>roduetion last 
year was 12,000,000 lbs., and the estimate for 
ibis year is 1 0,000, 000 Ihs. There bos been 
Bueb an improvement in the jn’ice of what they 
call lea .'<tock,'’ and in tlic position of many of 
the comj)anies, that 1 think, in all probability, 
there will he a considerahly increased produc- 
tion if the present jtriccs continue, which I 
think tliey will, l)ccauso tlie tea produced in 
liidiu is a mere clroji in the ocean us compared 
with lhal produced in China ; the quality is 
good, and it is much liked. 

8174. Mr. J, /k SnuVi.l The import of tea 
from China is a))ont 120,000,000 lbs.*— Y"^C8. 

8170. C/iui.rman/] In order to increase the 
cultivation of lea and similar products, what 
policy would you recommend with regard to 
waste lauds ? — I think that the policy of Lord 
Canning’s waste land rules was a wise one, though 
it has been s|»oken against. I was in India at 
that time. Under that the Government proposed 
to scdl waste lauds for 2^ rupees, or Ss. an acre, 

1 think that rt hat was a wise policy; there wore 
considerable difficultic.s thrown in the way, but 
1 think if the jmllcy contained in those rules 
were mainly acted upon, that would be a wise 
course. I am quite aware that it is smd tiiat 
bolling the land at so low a price injures the 
Government ; that th(^ will not have the land 
to fall back upon horeaner ; but 1 think it should 
be considered that every tea planter who fiurms 

a plantation, 
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n plantiition, idds one to the garrison of India, 
lowing at it in that point of Viewi and adds to 
the productive powers of India ; those about him 
would use imported articles, and in various ways 
benefit the country; and although it may seem, 
impolitic to sell for 5 «. an acre, in the long riin' 
it may pi>)ve' beneficial. ^ 

8176. Do you t)iink tl^at |be Looshai disturb- 

ances have had any serioua ofTcct on the tea 
cultivation ? — No, they did not aflcct Assam, the 
part I know most of. There -has been n eertain 
amount of ^lissatisfacllon ; it .was said that the 
^Government did not protect the' planters suffi- 
ciently, and to that extent they may have caused 
alarm. . ^ 

8177. Do you think limt in the Kangra Valley, 
in the north-west, the tea cpltivation has a great 
future ?— Yes. 

8178. Even more than in Assam ? — Yes, even 
more than in Assam, beennse 1 think it is on the 
cards that they may be able to estahlisli coiimiu- 
nication with Central Asia, and sell tea in that 
way, besides sending it to England. - 

8179. Tlicre is a great dbinand lor lea in Cen- 
tral Asia, is there not ? — Yes. 

8180. Do you, .yom* 8 <df, lliink that the trade 

from the north-west frontier into (Ventral Asia, 
will ever be of mut^i importance '!<) our commerce ; 
1 mean tlie r(»acl hy the route from the Punjuuh 
into the centre of Asia?—! think that it will 
he iinnortant; 1 do not know tliat it will he very 
consiuerable for a long 1 Uiink that sooner 

or later it will be of imjiortam e: I think that 
the other communication .with C'hina and Tliihct^ 
which *Mr. Cooper en(leavoure<I to tiiul, wouhl 
bo very important. If he is correct (and he is 
very strong about it) in his opinion,, the Thibet 
people would take our tea and they could afford 
to give our phuitevs a very good price, because 
they give the (Chinese now a good pri(?e, and wc 
in Assamii if we once opened a eornmuiiication, 
should bo much nearer to the place of conflumi)- 
tlon than the Cldnose are.' 

8181. Is it within yout knowledge that the 
Government of. late has shown itself anxious to 
reopen the friendly communications with TJiib'ct 
wdneh existed ill the days of AViirreii Hastings 
— "Y" os 

8182. Mr, Cavk\] \Vhy should not the Go- 
vernment lease the. land to the tea ]»lanters in- 
stead of selling it at so low a lulcc as you luiye 
luetitioued ?— Because I think that every man 
prefers havitig land in fee simple il'hc cun get it. 

8188. But the. price of rjs, an acre of course 
is absurdly small ; if the Government were to 
consider that it was better to retain the land in 
their 4 )wn i^ids, would that have any effect in 
deterring people from tea cultivation ? — I know 
Geylon very well, and the Goveruinent have 
sold tbeiir land there for many years past x»ut- 
right. The rate’ tliere is 1 /. an acre, think, 
now, and it may be that jflanters in In^ia^ would 
be willing to give as much as they do in Ceylon, 
1 /. au acre. If the Government thought that 
5 6*. was too low, it should go for a higher pripe ; 
but think as a general rule, if 1 were in India, 
1 would rather have my laud my own in fee 
simple ^than rent it, * 4 > * ' 

8184« You would probably give a much higher 
price than 5 s. '•an acre rather than rent it ? — 
Xes. 

8185. You stated that the tea planters formed 
a 8p^;|^ garrison for India; but is it not rather 
that they are a source of weakness at 


present, from inhabiting outlying districis near 
the frontier; they invite aggression, do they 
not? — They do to a certain extent; but 1 
think that every man who makes a settlement in 
India supplies a force ; 1 mean in case of such 
a thing as another mutiny in India. It was 
found m India, at the time of tlie Mutiny, that 
not qnty.Xhc Government servantH but men 
engagetf as planters were of considerable use, 
and 1 think that they would he again If ever 
such a cireuAistnnce as that should occur again. 

I speak .of Euro|>cans ^oing and settling in sych 
a district as the l{iangm V alley. 

8186. The Assam tea is a liiglojiriccd tea, is 
itiisit? — Yes. 

8187. And T suppose; lo^ compete in tlie * 
market at all with China you must produce a 
much lower-priced tea, must you not? — No; 
the Indian tea generally Is of such a very good 
quality and so strong, that jt is used to a great 
extent to mix with and (o strcngthcui the (Jliliia 
tea; the Indian lea is thp strongesi of ilic two. 

8188. Wouldit not he possible to iiuTe.ise the 
supply of tea to such an extent, that tlnu'e would 
he too much for the demand? — NotTor a very 
long time to come, because the iinporlalion m 

' China ten is 12(),0()(),000 lbs., and the importation 
of Indian tea is only 12, 000, 000 Ihs. I think 
it is a possihilhy that some day or another India 
may supply England with the whole oJ‘ the tea 
she wJiiits. . 

8189. li* so, you winikl be obliged to sell it at 
a very much lower price than you do m)W, would . 
you not? — No, not very much lower, I ihiuk ; 
perha]>8 a little lower* 

8190. Is it not the case that the present price ‘ 
of Assam tea renders it quite beyond the 
power of the lower classes to coiisnine it? 
r-i-l dt» no’t know ; perhaps il is not wit hi 4 the 
reach of the lowest (?lasscs. I on one occasion 
advised some poor people (u try it, and thijy did 
80 , ami they were very much jdoased with it ; 
artd there w^ore some ehojis open, I do not Iviiow 
whether they arc still open, in 'neighbourhoods 
wdiero the tea was likely to ^hu bought hy poor 
people. They sell it in the sliops nt 2 s, 6 (L a 
pound. 

8191. You think that its additional strength 

makes it more economical for iiso^han the lo^cl*- 
priced tea? — They mix it with the I'hina lea to 
strengthen it. * 

8192. The tea companies have not been very 
successful .getieraljyj have they, in Tndhi?-^The 
tea companies for a time were very unsuccessful 
indeed, but 1 think that they have taken a 
turn. As lx>t!ic Assam Company, which 1 men- 
tioned, shares only a little while ago were 
170 rupees a share, and they are now JloO riiiioes ; 
and 1 know companies where the shares have 
douldcd, trebled,^ and even quiitlruiilcd, within 
the last two years. 

8193. Sir C. IVinq fields] But they w^cre down 
very loW before? — Ves; tliey have not doubled 
upon tho'par value, of course, llut the Assam 
snai’es at .300 rupees are 50 per ceiit. premium, 
because tlieVe are^>nly 200 paid, and those shares 
were only 170 a year or tw'o ago. 

8194., Mr. Cae^.] Is thefo a farge population 
in the tea districts? — Not a large population. 
When mv firm opened an estate, wc cultivated 
by local labour. Since that, ae 'you are aware, 
a good , deal of labour from other parts of India 
has gone to Aasam, and now I believe it is con- 
siderable; 
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81 9^). There has been a rcgwlar impart of 
cooiie?*, as there has beten to the West indies^ 
has tliciT not?— Yes, 

8196. Have those people settled*, there perma-^ 
ticiitl y ? — They liave settled thcrei There is a 
very iif vourame feature connected witli thonij 
that the pluiitors have.bepn able to mulkc re-en- 
gagnnents with them, ap'thc thiie.ex])irBd* with* 
very iinu'h greater facility than beforop and there 
seems to ])0 a lo<!al popuhilioii of these hnpoVted 
coolies. ' • ’ 

8.197. I)<» they come with their families? — 
Th elr liunilies arc, T bcHcve, Iroginning to come 
to thefn to soirie extent. 

8198. At frrst it was merely a inigratiorr of 
people wlio went buck' after a eertuin time, was 
It not ?*— Y es. • 

8199, I (lid Tiot<|uit(? iinderstaiid how yon pro- 

J )Osed, with regard to (ipium, to. (‘omiteraet the 
luiigiT of a fall in.tlie rev(3nue? — Whatl said in 
regard to opium was this, that if there was the 
danginC from the miltiyation in China wlfudi 1 
expeeled. J thought the first thing \vas for the 
Government to find out whether that was the 
case or not; and if they found out that it was, 
they woidd hjive either to eonlnnie the mamifue- 
ture ii?ul rednee the jiriee, or el'^e to do what has 
often l»e(Mi suggested, throAv il (^jiCn to private 
enterprise, and get a duty just in flic same way 
as ihcy do-dVom Mahva opinrn ; they get (100 
rupees a ehost from Malwa , opium ; and J think 
thafaeoording to the figures ol the opium revenue 
and e-\|ien(litiiri‘ for 1870-71* alfhough the? ]U*ices 
which th(‘y got showed a considerable in(^rease,if 
Sir Kicliard 'lYin^des estinwite of. 97'i'> ru|ices a 
chest (»n)y Iiad luuui realised, it would he found 
that tli(‘ (loverninent would have. not made more 
by lli<* manufacture of opium in Jhmgal than by 
the duly whi(’h they get from the IVIulwa <miuni,' 
wltlmiil any trouble or difficulty a{ all. Many 
people iTfnilv that if the cultivation were thrown 
open, there w(uild be such an iucrcatw in. the quan- 
tity tlmt the. Government would get, fnmi the 
duly of (>()/. a chest, as large a revenue as they 
^ct now or larger. ^ 

8!if(»0. If all depemds upon ’whether it can he 
grown as eluuqdy in .India as in China, taking 
iuto consideration the transit, of (nurse Yes. 

’8201. Have you fiirmed any (ijiinion ujion 
that? — i should think that with the ^fertile 
soil, the favoiir«})le elimhte, tl^e abiindaTit 
supply of labour, and the experience^ that has 
been gained; in the mnnufaeUirc, luid plenty of 
iiuniey, India ought to be able to hold hej own 
in growing opium against any part ol’ the world' 
cxcejit (Jhina ; .biit in China they are growing 
opium for their own consumption at tfieir own 
doors: Every chest *of opium that goes to 
China IVem C Calcutta, for instance, pays about 25 
rupees a (df^st for, freight, and tjien there is .the 
insuraiu^e, and eluirgcs of one kind and another, 
io get it to the sea coast, and thep to send it up 
into tlie intenor^ so that by tlyc time il 
arrives at tiic place of cfonauniption, there is a 
considerable amount of charge added. The 
correspondence in tba4; Blue Book containing 
the Report of tl^e Shanghai XhiOnber of Com- 
merce, which woM very highly spoken of by Sir 
Rutherford Alaick, jjives the rate' at which 
Indian opium and China, opium are selling at 
different places- * The report which Vaa* gi^n 
by the opium examincT for th^ OoverjimBiU, 
shows that the sample, if if was a oori^ct sample, * 
of China opium, sent in by Mr.' STussarwazgee, 


was very much improved in quality, and veigr 
much more assimilated than the Bengal opiftm^ 
* than the samples he had seen before, ^^ich were 
very inferior. I think that that .question of tli0 
qftiuity is as important as the question of the 
(juantity. • ' 

8202. Malwa opium ' is far superior, is it not 7 

— No; it is very good, bu^ I think that Patna is 
almost tlie best. ^ * 

8203. Besides those charges which you have 
mentioned, y()n have to ucW thebharge of taking 
the opium (I(»wii ’to Calcutta from the place (rf 
growth, and then the duty ? — Yes. 

8204. So that it is enormously weighted by 
the lime it gels to China? — The expense of 
sending it down to Calcutta is notmucli, but the 
expemse of i^ending it. to Cliina, and the duty you 
jiay* there, and, the. Hcjlicezcjs which tlio mandarin 
tnkcH, liry the time u ^gets to the hands of Ac 
coUHumer^corisidorahly weight it. , 

*82^5 You think that. .tlu?re is considerable 
danger that the ('hmese may. drive us out of the 
market? 1-* think th^t all’ the evidence which 
has 1)0011 given before this Committee seems to 
go that ' way, and all., tlmt I Imvc ever heard and 
srenron the subject makes me think that that is 
lh(‘ il;iTig<‘r. . 1 am not afraid of Turk^, or 
Persia, nor any opium, except the China 
opium. • 

8206.. I'do not see how your proposal to throw 
opou'the opium grcnvth and manufacture. would 
prc«vcnt that jAeeausQ you simply changt*. the form 
of account and you charge what is now charged 
by the Govcrnincnl foitthe cost of inangfacture 
to the item of duty 4 ,you do not rctluoe the ex- 
penditure upon ppium in India by throwing open 
ilie mamifaeturc .and growth, do jyou?~At 
present, as * shown by tKc resuli of the last 
' year’s opium, tim Governments have got a profit 
by th(' duty, and also the profit of thc'manu- 
factfiiTr; they have got more tlian the 60/. a 
chest. I* tliink'^tlmt private cultivation could 
bring down tlu*. jvrii^e in ,casc of need ; in fact, 
that jirivate jicoplc could inanhfaotuve opium 
cheaper nhaii the Go vernment. could, just/as they 
inamdiuTturcd Indigc) clieajHjr than the Govern- 
inent (’piild do years ago. 

8207. There would be a saving, no doubt, if 

ihat is so ; but would therfe bo sufficient to enable 
them to compete wdtSi the Chinese at their own 
doors; that is the cpiestjon, is it not?-— That is 
the question ; hut I'thiijc the public can produce 
4n(>rte chca})Iy than, tlie Government can ; they 
would be. more likely to do s6. Of course, in 
ease of need, the Government would have to re- 
duce their duty. The duty upon Malwa opium 
has not always been 600 rupees ; it has varied; 
and the Government, rather than lose 60 A a 
chest, w ould have to take less. , 

8208. But the whole sum of your opnion is 

this, that there is a margin which could be ob- 
tained by the greater e^wnomy of private cultiva- 
tion than Government, cultivation, which would 
put off the evil day ?— I think that the Govern- 
ment themselves could produce opium <$heiiper, 
if tbey.wantctVto do so, and iit a largci' Iiuantity ; 
but I think in all probability private cultivation 
would [)>o(lu,ce it (sneaper still, - 

8209. When /you say .that the Govermineiit 
conld produce it cheaper, do you mean that there 
is exlravagence in the present managemeht?"— I 
think that the Ooternment could reduce the rate 
that they pay to the ryot* I was told Iso by 
gehtleman only the other day, whc had beett^ooiH^ 

aebted 
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nseted at one time with the opium department in 8220. But liavc you not always lieard it said ]4[r. ty, 
Iwilis; at Patna^ I think it was* that the yield h very much larjjer than in A.^aatu ? 

8210. You mean that the cost of the rent of —No, I do not think so. I think that there is a — 

the land might -be reduced ? — The Government great future for Darjeeling. 1 believe thatDar- 33 June 
take it from tlie producers knd pay a certain rate ; jccling is producing tea now to a very great 

I think that the producers could prt»duee it at a extent. ’ 

lower rate, and yet make a profit. - <^221. Von think tliat in Assam, having passed 

8211. If the Govermneiit were to lower the through a period of dc|)ressn)n, if is now lilvoly to 
rate to the ryots, they would he enabled, by^more flt)urish ? — 1 think so. 

economical. management, to inak^thc sanurprofit 8222. And w1ia( limit U) the extemvion of\thc 

tbemselves, you think ? — V(*s f biif 1 do nAl think * cultivation do you see at jn^oi^ent ; i^ the want of 
tliat the Governmont will Vver manage so econo- hilunir th’C only limit at pres nt ? — waul of 

mically as private persons would. . lal*our was one great difiiculty when fir.-i tlie ton 

8212. Sir C» You were giving just cidtivatlo!) t«»ok rr great start. I was in the. 

now Lord Cannllig^s rules for the sale tjf waste Legislative Counejl of lleiigal at that lime; there 
lands at 5 a. au. acre*; hasrnot the result been was nO eml of pains taken to reguhri<‘ llu* trails- 
that many of the tea companies jukI individuals .port of the cooHcs and (b take care of them., and ' 
bought a great deaKtnoj'e land in Assam and iii. so on, and it was very* ditlicult and \.eiy cx- 
those parts than they -could pay for, and that pensive j** a great many of them ran away, and 
latterly they have been obliged to ask the Go- otliers ^vould not re-cng igo at the end of the 
vemment to take back the. land and'forgive tliem term. 

the payment ? — J do not know whetlier lea com- 822.'k Do you tliink fliat the fiiiliirc of-so many 
ponies have donb so; individuals .have done so, conipa^ii's and the terrible dopKossion of the tea 
I know.. Ah I hayo said, the lea cultivation enterprise foi smne time was owing inaiuly tf) the 
went through a period of very great depression companies and individuals liaving in ihe fu*st in- 
indeed. Very soon after those rules came into stance hfouglit a^i^rcat deal more land into eiilti- 
oporotion large tracts of land were takemup; vution than they could find labour [irojjerly to 
in many cases people took more than .was wise. sujierintend and keep in order, and al>o to the 

8213. Owing to the cheap jirice, ])eople took e^ttreme ignorance and inexperience oi’ many of 
a groat deal hiore than they could pay for Yes. ^ the peojdc employ kI as managers? - I think 

8214. And that has lieeu found not only in that it was owing in. a great measure to the 

Aflsam/but also in other parts of liidiii, that a last cause that you have mentioned. I know 
great deal .of hind has been thrown, back into niysedf persons who had great difliculty in 
the hands of Government? — Ytjs. finding superlutendenls, and who got all sorts 

8216. Immoderate expect{i.tions were raised as of people who knew notliing aliout It. There 
to some oflhe adyantages to be derived from are tea companies that are now jinxl.iiciug tea 
purchasing waste lands? — Yes.*^** , ^ of good rjuality that were not pnodneing it 

8216. What objection did you see to the mo- two years ago. 1 know cases where .tln^ same 
dificatjon of the rules that required all Waste comiiany, under a man wlio understand.*^ the 
lauds to be sold by aucticii r-^Tiic objection that maioigement better, is producing v<irv‘ much 
I saw to that was this, that vve found inwdicaUy better lea, and making a ]>rofit instead ol‘ a loss, 
that when it was put qjf to sale by auction, a 8221. But do not you think that (> ringing 
number of mock > buyers came forward, in some more land under tea (‘ultivatiou Ilian they (M')uld 
cases Europeans, in more* cases natives, l iiere kce]) in order was one cause of the dcqiression ? 
were a number of cases where the luitives, in — That had something to do with ij.. ’ 

order to please the..Govcrnn)ciit, bid in ihe a\ic- 8225. A great -man^ of theses companies Iiad 

tion sales, nahd when ,it was knocked down to to give^ up land that tlii'y had planted, if I 

them they could not complete the bargain, and remember right, mid rifcluce their area of jdant? 
they were let.off And there was another bbjec- — Some (»f the compatiios collapsed Jiltogclher. 
tion not connected with the aiictton sales, AYc 8226. Ibit do you' think that now llierc is no 
found that the GovernmenF n«»t survcyitig the apparent obstacle in tlie way.of a very consider- 
land and selling it iii plots as it is in other ])art3 able extension ?— No, I do not jse(? any obstacle 
of the W'orld, the moment that a gian a|)plicJ for if labour contiunes to go to those disl riots, and if 
a survey, who was supposed to uude^;^tand what the population increases from nrfl.ural '‘fiauses, 
he was about, and to be an cxporiexiced man, wliicii 1 tbrnk it is doing to some extent ; 1 do 
other people would go competing for the land not think llial there is any great dilfijuilty except 
which lie was known to be after. I myself have labour. 

bad to write up to our agent, not to make any . 8227.. Do you consider lea cultivation to be 
inquiries, or amdy in J^is own name, because he more dejicndent on the vicissitudes ol* weather 
was ^nowu^to DC an experienced man. than any otlier cultivation? — No, not nearly so 

8217. But then the Government should have much as indigo cultivation. 

done in Bengal what ii did in other parts of 8228. Mr. ffmc/i,] There in this objection, to 

Indifl) 'and that was to make asurveyuf the waste 'accumulating waste land in fee simple, is there 
lands, and then ynark. them into allotments itself,, npt, that the land revenue being tlie principal 
and tlieu put them up for 8^ile.?-*-Thttt would source of revenue yi India, ihcrp would be no 
have been the proper pli^n, do doubt. prospect ofobtaiiiiug an-y revenue from that land 

8218. You laid .that you* thought .the future for riic future?— I am speaking of sales of waste 

tea cultivation in the iCongra V^ley as great, land which never did give any revenue to the 
<»r greater, than in Assam? 7 - Yes. * ^ - Govemnieni at all . 

8219. But it is not the case that the yield of a . 8229-. They have never given any; ,but if a 

tea j^lantation per acre is far less in colder sufficiently long lease was given, there would be 
^climate of Kangra than it is in. tlie moist damp revenue to bo obtained in future, would there 
(dimate of Assam I do not think it is not ?*-«**lQ$s ; but I do not think that people will 

materially so. and quality is exceedingly good. take land on lease on the same terms as those on 

yO.89. 3 g 2 which 
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Mr. IK which they will buy the fee simple. At tiie time I did not hear much complmat ; ^bnt n great 

Maifemd. that Lord Canning's waste land rules came out, deal of comidaint has arisen since. One <a the 

there was n j)roviuun under whidi persons could reasons, I tmnk, is, that persons are not so well 
aa June mlecni the land tax. Tliat ^was soon repealed* off, and that they feel the pinch more tlian they 

’®7** and very little was done under it; but I am Speak- othorwise. would do; and the rate having been 

ing oi’ waste land that never fjroduced anything increased, it fajls very heavily upon them, 

to the Government at all. - 8242. Is it nccoesary to make the tax such 

82.'1(). Was that only for the -purposes tea a very inquisitorial one; cannot the income be 

cultivation?— For other purposes as well, but I taken in many cases at its source? — It can be 

think mainly for the tea cultivation. " so taken, in th<j case of payments of salaries and 

823 K* Are tlie^ exj^enses connected with lea iivtere«ft on Goverhment paper; and on all pajr- 

ciiltivation so great tj»ai a long lease w'onld hot nieuts of that sort, the income tax is t^kon in 

be sufficient to' induce anybody to undertake it? that way just in the same way tis a bonk in 

— No; 1 think that a long lease would probably London deducts the income tax. All the in- 

induce jicople if better Icrius^could not be luul; come tax on Orovernment^papef is deducted wheu 

but 1 tbhik that they would be certainly more * the interest is payable. 

; uttractod by being able to buy the laiul outright. 8213. JJirkiMiftmJ] You speak of <be Assam 
The cofficc ruinvatioir 111 ^ (Vylon is carried on planta1ion,s>ji.s being ii:|' inibealtby jiarts of the 

under that sysfeun. y country V—Assiun is not *so healthy as other 

H23i^. lliii nearly all our evidence hitherto lias jiarts.' 
gone to this fact, that a 30 yehrs’ lease has been 8244. Do you consider any part of Assam 
sufficient for ordinary purposes to induce anyone <*a1culatcd Ibr a Enrojican settlement? — Not for 

to take' hind and to give him an intcresk. in the a Lurojican settlement in tlus same sense that 

cuhivalioii ; is not that so ? — Yes; but T tbink Darjeeling woiijd bo, undoubtedly ; but 1 think 

llial tlinl applies more to lands that were already that' there are* numbers of planters there, and the 

in eultivalion. A 30 years’ lease seoius to be numbers will be increased, although it is not so 

given geuonilly In lioinbny, anil not a jiernuihent healthy ns other parts. 

settlement; but I think that that apjdies more 8245. Ido not mean jJanters living there for 
to cultivated hntds than to waste laiicls. ij. time, but ^coming and bringing their families 

8233. Sir (A Do not some* of the ‘ there? — No, T do not think they could. 

old tea companies hold their land on lease : they .8240. 4‘heu lu tlmt case it would not be one ol\ 
began their enterprise lieforc.tlie sale of waste the ndvanc(*J posts that you spoke of? — No, but 

lands was allowed, did they not? — Yes; they it would bi^ so at Darjeeling, and it would be in 

did. “ the Kangra Valley, and all alknit there. 

8234. ISIr. JJcacL^ With regaid to the culli- 824 7‘. la not the .price of Indian tea very much 
vatlon of Uk? jiojipy, i tlmiight that cultivators ajfectcd by tshe mode of packing and transit; ie 
undertook the produce of the pojqiy, and ad- not the packing very expensive ? — Of course the 
vances were made by the (.TOvernimMit ?“ •' Ycfi ; ])riec is affheted by the expense of transit. 

so they do. 8248. Jn tlu? packing, 1 think, lead is used? — 

,8235. The Goverhinont do not actually ynlti- Yes, lead is used' in packyjg, just as it Is in 
vatc it thomsolves ; they make advances. to other China. ' 

jicople to ciiltiyate it?^ — Yes;^ they make ad- 8249. I* understood that the packages of the 
vances to oth(*r jieojile to cultivate it, and then India tea companies were, really M5ry expensive 
take the produce, at a certain fixed price,' into j)aekjlgcs; the load and the wood pdekages ?— 
their own factories, and there the manufacture is The woimJ packages are not Very expensive; they 
completed. 1 belicvc/tlmt wdiat the ryots dc- ar9 rather dear to buy, but tliore have been com- 
liver to the Govcrnineiil is the opium in ,a very jdaints sometimes that they are not so good as the 
rough state, and the nuiiiufacturc is fini.shc'd in China packages. 

the factories. , 8250. Would not the capital involved in pur- 

82.36. 'riie Government do not undertake the chasing tlie htnd be more [)rofitably employed as 
sale thcm.'»(4ves in. Calcutta, but it is entrusted speculation, in being applied to the tea planting 
to an anetioncering firm, is it not? — No; that, itself? —Of course if you could buy at a very 
used 16 be the onsc, but latterly the Govcrrinient, ^ low rate, the capital involved in the purchase of 
for tlft* sake'of saving expense, sell it themselves, land would come to very little. 

1 believe. . ^ 8251. Still .would not the capital be bettor 

8237. They sell it ’by auction? — Yes, just in employed, as a rule, in the cultivation itself, than 
the fc=aine >vay as before, only that they sell it in the purchase of land? — No ; 5^. aii aore, I 
tlieinsclvefs instead of an auctioneer selling it. Ihiijk, is so little tliat it would hardly be con- 
8238'. With regard to 1 be income tax, would sidcred, and even at I/, an ncre, 1 think it 
you kindly inform me on what portion of the would be better to buy outright. That is the 
population the income tax chiefly falls ? — I<an- result of the cxporicnce in Ceylon. The land 
not tell you that. there culfivatcd with coffee is land which has 

8239. Chiefly in the towns, I prpurne? — Yes. beqn bought fn^n the Government in foe simple. 

8240. Chiefly on those who dc? not pay, for 8252. Another systetn has not been tried there, 

instance, the land tax ? — Yes ; J think it would that of giving long leases ?— No; but an ageneral 
fall ^chiefly upon towns, but it would fall also rule all over the wcftrld, T think yon find that 
on those who pay the land tax, if they paid a jicople, if. they* can buy land outright, very much 
sufficiently large! amount. • jircfer <J6ing. so, even* though they do sink the 

8241. But, in your opinion, if the income tax capital in 4lio price they pay for the landa 

was at a low rate, ^such as 2 per 'cent., it is not ^8253.' Mr. X B\ rl think you;stated 
an unfair mode levying taxation? '-;- No. that you have a great objeotion >to tfau9 *expoFft 
When 1 was in India the rate was about 2 per duty on rice ?—l^. 

cent., and then India was more praspereus than 6254. Would not the same objection apply in 
it has been lately ; people were doinglbetter attd principle to all duties on the export of promoe 

Tw. 
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Yei.^ My objection to the export duty on 
rice 3B just this ; that rice can be produced, and 
is produced to a large extent in other countries 
where the export is tree. That is my objection 
to it. If there is any article of Indian produce 
which competes with iSiat of other countries, and 
if it is heavily taxed, I think the same objection 
would apply to it. T do not think that if you 
look over the tariff there is any export duty on 
anything except rice that 1 conceive is objec- 
tionable. 

8255. is not the effect of the duty ujjou tlie 
export of I’ice to give a bounty to the producers 
of rice in other cojmtrics? — Yes. 

8256. And thcTcforo it must be objectionable, 
and an injustice to the producer or cultivator of 
rice in India? — Yes, T think so. 

8257. What is about the average jnicc of rice 
in India ? — I suppose that it can be put on board 
at about 5 /. or 6 /. a ton. 

8258. And wliat is the revenue that Is pro- 
duced? — The revenue t tbink is about a <|uaiicr 
of a million from all j)artH of ludia. Tbo export 
duty, at 10'^. a ion, f think will be found to be 
equal to that. 

8259. And you have reason to think lliiit 
already tlujy are beginning to feel the effects of 
that duty in foreign comj>etition?— .Yes; and 1 
can put in inereantile circulars from China, and 
from Saigon, which etiite that, in eoHscqiieneo 
of there being a great demand for rice in Cbina, 
25,000 tons of shipping had just gone down to 
Saigon and Bankok. In mV time 'there used to 
be a very large trade in rice betw een .(bileutta 
and China, and X think that that has aH been 
diverteil ; of course, Siam and Cochin China, ' 
being nearer to China, haye the advantage al- 
ready; and then the Bengal and Burmese riee. 
is further weighted with this extra duty. 

8260* There w^as formerly a duty on the ex- 
port of saltpetre froin India, w^as there not? — " 
There w^as lormerly a dijty on tlie export of salt- 
petre which w'as doubled in the time of Mr. , 
Laing, and injuved the trade. 

8261. The effect of that 'duty was to destroy 
the export, w^as it not? — It did not destroy it, 
Viccauso there isiin export still ; but it destroyed 
the duty, because it gave such a atiirtulus to the 

J iroduction of artificial saltpbtre in France and 
Jenuany tliat the (lovernnient found that the}" 
were obliged to reduce the duty, and finjilly' to 
give it up altogether. ’ 

8262. They have given up the chity after 
having ruined the trade?— I will not say that 
they have ruined the trade, but they have injured 
it. ' ' ' ' 

8268. Is the export now equal to what itAvas? 

-No. . . 

8264* Then, iu fact, the Government have done 
something towards ruining the trade without 
benefiting the revenue ? — Yes. 

8265. And you fear that a similar result may 
occur with regard to rice?-^Yes ; because India 
having lost the w^holc of thfft trade to China, 1 
am afraid the same thing is taking placti with the 
trade to Mauritius and to Ceylon. 

6266. Sir ^T. Bazley.^ You have told us that, 
in your mnnion, the opium and the tea may be ■ 
almost infinitely extended? — I think tea may be, 
and opium may be considerably extended. 
Opium requires good soil, and could not be 
extended to the same extent as tea, I suppose ; 
but^till I apprehend thatit xsould be consiaerably 
exteuijed in India if necessary. 

049 . 


8267. And do you think that there are the 
same facilities for extending 'the cultivation of 
rice, flax, cotton, and sugar ? — Of rice certainly. 
Ffax can be produced. There is not iiuich sugar 
proilucod.in India now Gompan^d wdth what there 
used to be ; ‘not for ox]»ort to Europe. The pro- 
duction eouhl bo extended, but Bicre is not ho 
nuich doiiinnd for . Indian siigai’^or Europe as 
ibeiT used to be*; Indian .sugar is more used in 
India itself. -T remember the time wdieii wc 
never used .to ^ond any sugar from Bengal to 
Bombay ; now there is a large cxjiort of it. from 
Bengal to ‘Bombay. 

826H. Arc yon a(*q Main ted with the means of 
extending the cultivation of cotton ?- No, T am 
not praetically acquainted with it; but IJvnow 
th.at great j)aips have been bestowed l)y many 
])eople upon the eiiltivation of eptton, and 1 am 
glad to sc(‘ ihnt the Government have jn.st estab- 
lished a Board of AuriHultiire. 

8269. Gan yon tell me whether yon tliink the 
agricultural or the manufacturing rcsonrce.s jire- 
domiimtc iii India? — 1 think the agricultural. 

8270. Mr. Lt/ffrh,ni,^ Is it tlie case that no 
land revenue at all is raised from the tea jdanta- 
tioii iu the Tjower ]b*oviiiees? — No. i think that 
goncr.allv ihe ten jilaiitathins arc held in fee 
simple, tli.il tlie Govormnont get nothing IVom 
them. 

8271. ^\dlnl was the land lieforc it was sold 
as waste V Forest land, a great deal of it. 

8272. And c-an you state, roughly what the 
value, per nine* of a flourishing tea jilantatiou is 
at prc.seut Xo, T cannot tell you that very 
well. 

8273. It is of considerable value, is it not'? — , 
Yes, of eoiisiderable value; but then, of course, 
there has been a very heavy expense Incurred in 
buildings and imjiorting labour, and so on ; tluit 
is the greatest part of the expense, aitd wages, of 
course. 

8274. C!om])areri w'lth opium, is it anylbiug 
like .as valmible as opium laud ! »:No, J should 
think not. 

8275. li'ut it is more valuable, is it not, even 

taking into (‘on.‘^i(h»ration llies outlay that ha.s been 
bc.stowed ujioii it, than a great deal of laud in 
India that pay land revenne ? — Yes; it is 
more valuable w'itJi the outlay tliat luts been 
made upon it. } 

8276. Mr. Do the tea plantations 
re(|uire manure? — There is the expense of clear- 
ing the lamb if it is forestland, and.thc w..*#gcs, 
and tlie ])av of the European siiperinteudeiieo, 
xvhieh is, of course, vciry heavy ; ami th(^y are 
beginning now to use manure ; and tbep tbere is 
the cost of the boxes, ami the expense of sending 
it down. 

8277. Mr. Li/lfyltiUK'] What sort of land irt 
regarded as suitable for tea eAiltivation ?— I do 
not think that it recpiirefl a'ny jiarticiilarly rich 
]and,^but siieli land as you find in Aflsam, Tluu'C 
lias been a good deal of indigenouH tea, which 
w'as found sonic time ago; there arc jungles that 
wor^ found, when ebaired, to have some old toa 

^plantations, which w^ere fiiij)pascd to have been 
abandoned luany years iigo. 

^8278, In the event of a great diminution in Ac 
opium cultivalifm^in India, could tea cultivation 
take its place ? — No ; tea could only flourish in a 
rather hilly country, and opium is produced in 
the plains. 

8279. Sir T. Bazky.’] Do the Chmese come 
and labour iu the Indian plantations ? — No ; we 

3 C 3 tried 


Mr. W. 

Maitland. 
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Air. If', tried once or twico getting the Chinese round, they are not now improving it so much as to make 
Maitland, but did not succeed. They have been brought a«,really ^d. quality. 

— • round, not mere ordinary labourers, but men who 8281. 1 suppose it is rarely found that when 

.lunc ^avc been clever in drying the tea} but it has an o|>iutn smoker is once used to a strong kind 
' • been foiin^l, now that the system of manufoetur' of opium he takes to smokmg a leSs strung kind ? 

ing tea is sufficiently well -understood for us to — He would not unless be were obliged by being 
dispense with Chinese labour. 1 brought them too poor to buy the best, 
round myself at one time. • ^ 8282. Mr. Cooper told us that the Chinese 

8280. Mr. lyttctltoH.] Is China opium an 0])iuni ‘opium was not more than half as strong as the 
m)pl’oximatihg in strength to Ijiuian ujtium?— Indian opium'} but your informatiou is, perhaps, 
This Report, to wlijeh T have referred, says that more recent than his?— The information which I 
the samples sent round approximated in strength Imve is dated about a year aud a-half or two 
nud in. quality to Tndiaii opiunrdn away that no years ago; but that information is derived from 
sample which tliey had seen before had done, what the. Government of Calcutta h4ve in their 
U]) to that time it was generally said that it was own hiuids. They have got the jamples, and 
very^ inferior both iti quality and in strength, . their own opium examiner’s reiwrts. 
particularly in quality. It is a c^ucstiou wbcnicr . * ■ 
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SMEE AYlrrON, IN THE CiiAiit • 


Major 1 Jate 3 IAN CnAMPAiN, h.e., called in; and Examined. 


8283. Chtiirhmfuy Will you be f^ood enough 
to state what office you liold under tlie Govern- 
ment of India? — I am Director in Chief of the 
Government portion of the Indo-EaiT;poanTcle- 
graph. 

8284. You arc aware that in t]ie accounts of 
tlic revenue of India for 1869-70, there is an 
item for Telegraph ” of 202,932 h, “ Ditto in 
England, 44,110 as the rceeijds f(»r the reve- 
nue for that year from telegraphs? — Yes;, I do ^ 
not answer for the Indian portion of tluil ; I only 
answer for the receipts of the Iiido-Europcaii 
Telegraph, whic.U are separate, the English and 
Indian receipts of the line connecting England 
with India; 1 have nothing to do with the tele- 
graphs in India itself. ^ 

8285. What, portion of that recei|>t, then, is 
made uj) of the telegmphs with which pm are 
connected ? — Taking the total sum shown In the 
receipts fur that year, the receipts in India during 
that year were 73,041 and of the roeeij)t.s iu 
England 44,110 Z. ; hut those are not the actual 
earnings of the line, because a great portion of 
that was due to former years. 

8286. Those arc receipts within the yenr? — 
Those are the receipts within that partimilar 
year. 

8287. Can you tell’ us what were the actual 

earnings within that year? — The -amount was 
76,1267. . . 

8288. Will you be good, enough 1o state from 
what telegraphic lines of coniinunication this 
money is earned ? -This money is earned'hy the 
Gt»verniticnt portion of what is called the Indo- 
European Line, the original line of telegraph to 
India. The lines that are under my charge reave , 
Kurrachee and extend through the Persian Gulf 
to mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
another branch toucfies the Persian coast at 
Bushlre, and runs up to Teheran ; that line is 
fed from Europe by "the "Indo-Epropcan Coni- 
paniea^ specitil line, vid Prussia and Russia. 

8289. Wliich joins it at Teheran ?-— Which 
joins it at Teheran. The other fork of the line 
18 fed by the European system vid (Constantinople 
to Bagdad, 

8290. By the Turkish ODvernment?— It is 
supported by the Turkish Government ; but at 


present the bulk of tlie traffic passes vid Russia, 
wbicli is by far the best route. 

8291, Do these recemis include cmly the shiivc 
of the Government of India for their portion of 
the Hire, or arc they receipts tor tlie measages 
through ? — What I luive slated as the carningB 
of the line, 76,000 Z. odd, arc the' actual earnings 
of the line, its own ahare (jf the gross receipts 
for that ]>articular year. 

8292. iVnd is there any charge included for 
transmission in India, oi* is your line s<‘parate for 
the purposes of this account from the Icdcgraphy 
ih India? — It is sejiarated entirely. 

829i]. Can you state what has been the general 
char.aeter of tlie earnings of tlii‘. line ''within the 
last few ycaVs ? — For the first four or five years 
we avcragiMl 96,000/. earnings ; then in 1869, 
from several causes, the feccipts fell to 76.000 Z. ; 
and afterward^ fliey fell a little again, and now 
they arc rising. 

8294. Wliaf was the cause of that fall in the 

receipt!? in 1869? — From tln' 1st of #Ianilary 
1869 we /educed the tlirongli tariff for a message 
from England xto India ironi 5/. 1 .v. to 2/. 17.^. ; 
and although wc increased the niunher of j)ur 
messages, yet wc did not (h> so sufficiently to 
tnukc the "4otal receipt etpud to what it was 
heibre. - * . 

8295. Wliat was your share of that reduc- 
tion? — We reduced our charge from 2/. lO.v. to 
1/. 8.^, , . . 

8296. Are the details of tlu‘ line under your 
charge contained in the Paper which was laid 
before Parliament in 1870? — Yes. 

8297; What is the lowest point U> which your 
telegraphic rocei])t8 have fallen Rinec the reduc- 
tion of the rates? --That was the lowest year up 
to that date, when thev foil to the sum of 
76,000/. . . ‘ 

8298. Do you happen to know wliut tiiey were 
in the last year that is just cone I ml ed ? — In the 
last year that is just concluded wc have had other 
cauMcs at .work that have reduced the amount ; 
but the number of messages has gone on increas- 
ing. Our actual receipts liav'e gone down to 
53,000/., I think it is; but then we also have to 
add to that a small sum for the earnings of the 
Persian line. * 
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AJujori/. ft299. Wlinl Juis been the cause of the last 8312. Chairmaiul But what will your sliare 

Chfinvpain, reduction to wliich you have just referred? — be of the revenue from the telegraphs under 

u.B. The <>i>eniiig of tlic lied Sea line is the principal your charge now that two lines are opened?— 

— rauHo, which took away , a great portion of our Well, I v am pretty well convinced that we can 

‘-*7 June tmftic for a considerable time, considerably more than pay our working ca- 

t®?*' H:iO(K Has that rendered it necessary for you penses, which have been reduced very much 

io allor the rate again? — W 6 have been com- during the last year, but that we cannot nay any 

pclled, in connnunicatiou with the Red Sea line, large interest on the capital expendea. We 
to raise our aatc from 2/. 17#. eventually to have a double and a very expensive line from 
4/. 10#. was done gradually. In the year end to cud; it coSts a- groat deal' of money to 

1869-70 the llcxl Sea line was not (ii)cned. Our keep lip; it is. w6rkin<j admirably, but at the 

share of the rate is still very low; Ave only get same lime the rates cannot be put so high as 
1/. 8#. out of tlu5 4/. 10#., and o i'Juall portion on to make the thing pay a really good dividend, 
thb Persian lii^c, from Teheran to Bushire, whicli 8313. Starting from the 53,000/, which you 
it is rather difficult to give exactly. Wc pay'a .earned in the year just closed, what do you think 

your prolmble future gross income? — I 
use of tliariiiift ; and tliis last year ^ve got only a ealeulate that wc shall have next year upwards of 
total sum .of 2,850/. for that; s(» that 6iir gross 70,000 /., and that we shall gradually increase our 
reccijit^ for the lust year, 187()'71, were 56,2.50/. e.aVning, but not very rapidly, 
altogether. . 8314. Can you state to the Commiftee what 

8301. Jlow docs it happen that you have kept has been the total sum expended in the con- 
on the lower rate, whilst the whole charge is Ktruction of the lines under your charge ? — The 
inu(di higher than it rvas when you reduced your total sum cxj)cnde(l is 1,1 J 1,600/,, bntaportionof 
rate ?— VVe raised our rate. got our share that Is recoverable; 1 think about 95,0(io/. is re- 
(a certain share), hut not such a large projun tioji coverablo. 

as the company got wliich feeds us. It Was 8315. Rcco vend Je from whom? — From the 
found that they were absolutely unable, owing Persiiin and.Turklsh Governments, 
to the ojKuiing of the lied 8ea line, to work at . 8.3 IQ, Mir That was the sum 

the low rates; it was on their account that the expended by the Indian Government? — Yes, by 
rates were raised; and the British Indian Com- tho liidign Government. 

paiiy found that, they were compelled to rtme 8317. (Vin/rma^i.] And by the Ilomfe Govern- 
tlieir rates. Then we raised inercly in self de- ment also, I suppose,. in supplying materials? — 
fence, because that raising of the rale? reduced Yesi that includes all charges, 
the nuinlx!!* of messages. ' * 8318. As Avcll ns the exponses of Bupcrintcu- 

8302. Js the result of opening the lied Sea denco in laying down the line?— All that 

line that the rates are now higher ihuii they were 83|^9. And can you give us an account of the 
before it was opened? — They arc higher than w'orkiiig expenses, taking the year. 1869-70 ?— 
they were, but tlicre are two good Hues to India Yes, tho working expenses for that particular year 
now; that is an exira security, wliich ha? to be were 81,000 /. 

.paid for by the public. ^ ' 8320. Atid have you them f6r‘1870~71 ? — For 

8303. Tho whole through rate has been 1870-71 , they are reduced considerably ; I have 
raised, but ha? your" rate been raised in the not the figures with me. 

last arningcmcnt ? — (.)ur rafc.s have been 8321. Pcrhajis you can give the Committee, in 
slightly rais(?d. ,Wo iKs(*d to get 1 /. 8 #. for the a tabular form, for the period since 1865-66, the re- 
w'holc length of the Persian Gulf, but from eeijits and the working expenses, and the surplus 
Busliire we only got 1/., and the hulk of the or defieimiey ? — Yps ; this Return in my hand 
messages went by jiiishire. Now, since Febuary, gives the.lotal sum expended, up to the 31 st March 
we liave rai8<?d it to 1/. 8.v. ; and no matler 1870-71,1,111,973 /. — ( piV/^ Appendix.) 
wliciher a inessago eoinos from Turkey, Vir via 8322. Sir C, Wimjficldr^ Since then there may 
Persia, it pays by the cable the earn e, amount of have been some outlay on plant? — There has been 
1 /. 8 .V. no outlay on jdant to speak of. . 

8301. Sir S. Aorfhrote,’] Are we to under- 8323. Cfunrman.'] Referring no\v to the Par- 
stand that though Uie rate has been raised, and liainentary Paper, can you give tlie Committee 
the'>ruml)cv of ims.sages has increased, the re- the information which they desire ? — Yes; here 
ccipts have fallen off?— The rates have not been arc the difl'ci;cnt years. . The working, expenses 
raised for the year 1869-70, Avhieh I am talking of. (»f the Indo-European ''telegraph for 1865-66, 

8305. But ilic mnnbei* (»f messages, you say, were 70,0007. in round* numbers; the average 

has iuereascd?--YeK, steadily. earning? from 1865; 66 to 1868-69 were 

8306. And yet the receipts have fallen otf? — 96,000 A ' 

Y'es. .. 8324. Mr. FawcetL] Will you put side by side 

8307. Chairman'] Since the Red Sea tele- in your tabular statement the receipts and the 
graph has been ojxmcd the *11111111)61' of messages expenses? — Yes; the working expenses were 
has been reduced, has it not?— Yes; it went 70,000 L in 1865-66; 77,000/. in 1866-67; 
down last year from 40,000 to 41,000 messages, 76,000/. in 1667-68 ; and rather under 70,000/. 

I think. in 1868-69.. 

8308. Do you veC'illcei what it was in 1865-66? 8325. Cltamnan.] Can you tell us what pro- 

— About 28,000, 1 think. . jiortion the Bttperintendenoe of officers bears to 

8309. And it winit on steadily increasing till the other expenditure ? — Would you include tlie 

1869*-70, wlicn it was 46, 000? — Yes. ^ signalling establishments* 

8310. And this last year it has fallen to 8326. No; I meant tho BU|)crior European 

41,000? — Yes. ^ . officers? — No, I cannot tell you that; 1 can 

8311. Sir C, Winf^eliC] The rates were give you the exact pay^ of every individual from 
raised about two months ago, were they not ?— this tabic wliich I liave just made up. 

They were raised in February. 8327. What is the superintending establish- 

ment f— 
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racut? — tn Persia the whole e8tablishmont» 
iD^uding all thd sigoallers, the ijrobationers^ the 
iD8|[>eetors cf tile liit6» the mechaniciaiiB, the traffic 
inanaffer, the medical superintendentsythe super- 
inteaaents cf the line, and the directors amounts 
altogetiier to 1,665/. per month; that is for 
Persia itself. Then, in addition to that, there is 
the Persian Gulf establishment, which includes 
all the directors, the traffic branch, the medical 
branch, the electric branch, the workshops, and 
the whole Staff for working the land-lino and the 
cable-line, and the total cost of that is, at present, 
2^200 /. a month, in round numbers. 

8328. Have you the establishments in England 
and India — The establishment in England is 
comparatively >maIL I have given you the 
Indian charges as they arc paid by the inontli. 
In England there is my own salary and office 
(I am in England generally in the sumnicr, 
and travelling in the winter; I have just 
returned about a fortniglit ago), amounting to 
1,763 /. 12 s. 6 d. The London office is 1,156 /. 
a year, and the Constantinople office is 473/.; 
that is all that is paid out of India. 

8329. At Knrracheo, is there any sejiarato 
establishment ? — That is included in what I have 
given already. 

8330. Is the rest of the cjmenclituro made up 
of materials and repairs ? — The total expendi- 
ture is made up in this way: establishment; 
house rent in Persia for some of the subordinates, 
which is a small sum of only 330 /. a year ; 
travelling expenses, which are rather consider- 
able in Persia ; repairs to the line ; stores which 
are required, electric stores, and occasionally iron 
poles and insulators, and things of that kind ; 
printing and postage : and the payment of the 
line guanls, uho are maintained to keep the line 
in order, and repair it the moment it breaks 
down. 

8331. What is the cost of that last item ? — 
The line guards on the Bcloocli coast cost us 
1,140 /. a year, and on the Persian line they cost 
US 1,200 /. a year. 

8332. Do you think the expenses are likely to 
be increased or diminished?*— AVc can reduce 
them, and arc now reducing them; we liavo 
nearly reduced to the amount, covering every 
single thing, of 62,400 /. a year, and, perhaps, 
we can come down lo 60,000 /. in a very short 
time. 

.8333. Would that include all the average 
annual expenses of relaying and replacing the 
telegraph? — It includes everything in that way ; 
but no extraordinary expenditure, such as might 
be necessary in case a cable were utterly broken, 
or in case the Persian line, lor instance, were 
demolished. 

8334. Do you maintain any vessel to look 
after the line r — Wo maintain a vessel at Kur- 
rachoe. 

8335. Is the charge for that vessel included? 
— A part of the charge is included, all the engi- 
neering staff of the vessel is included, but for tlie 
last year or two the cost of the vessel has been 
debited to the Marine Department at Bombay. 

8336. How long do you estimate the marine 
cibio will lost, or when will it become necessary 
to incur heavy expenditure to rq>air or replace 
iiP— -That is a question which 1 think nobody 
doujid answer; it has never been found out yet 
how long cables can bo depended upon. Our 
present cable was laid in the early part of 1864, 
And it is as good now, and tests as well, as when 

0 . 59 . 


it was laid ; but wo have had to repair it very 
often where it has been chafed 1^ rocks, or cut 
by an anchor, or where a latent mult has deve- 
loped itself. 

8337. Do you mean that apart from these 
special causes, it gives no indication of decay in 
its general appearance and structure ?— No, the 
cable itself does not; wc have seen some signs 
not of general decay, but places have been cut 
out, and 1 have brought liome pieces to show 
here ; I have Imd no oiiinion given of them as 
yet, but they seem to mo to show that a cable 
cannot be depended upon to last for ever. 

8338. But have you been able to form any 
judgment upon the disintegration of the cable, 
so as to give us an idea how long it will last? — 
No; I have onlypiist arrived in England, hut the 
general opinion is that a cable should last 30 or 
40 or 50 years. 

8339. Sir C. Whiff firld,'] It depends upon 
what bottom it lies upon, wlicther it is mud or 
not? — Yes; it is impossible to give a general 
answer to the question. 

8340. Chairman.] Docs your estimate include 
repairs of accidents? — Yes ; we put down a cer- 
tain sum for that for a number of years, and we 
calculate that the cost of the line would be about 
that. 

8341. Sir r. Whifi/IM.] Mr. Thornton, in his 
note at page 48 of the Parliamentary Piqier of 
April 1870, says tliat the annual ex]>cnditure 
for management and maintenance has averaged 
80,0(30/. for four years? — 1 think Mr, Thornton 
lias given it in round numbers, and I gave you 
more accurate numbers ; but it went very nearly 
to 80,000 /. At page 20 in those Returns, moved 
for on the 31 st of Mnrch 1870, you will see the 
sum total at ihe bottom for the different years. 
I see where my error has arisen ; I gave you, 
taking them from those Tables, the working ex- 
penses incurred and iiaid in India, and 1 did not 
include those incurrctf and paid in England, which 
amount to 45,000/., to be divided over five years. 

8342. Then Mr, Thornton is correct ? — Yes. 

8343. Then Mr. Thornton says that tlic work- 
ing of the Persian lines has cost the Cxuvcrnment 
23,000/. a year? — Yes. 

8344. And he recommended that these Persian 
lines should be given up and made over to the 
Persian (lovcnunenl ; has that been done ? — No; 
I think that the recommendation was afterwards 
generally withdrawn. The idea now Im that it 
would be better to keep the Persian dines, jjhich 
will pay us something; and hitherto they have 
paid us nothing. 

8345. What ivas tlic arrangement with the 
Persian Government for the. working of those 
Persian lines? — The original arrangement was 
that the Persian Government were to pay for 
the wire and material from ICngland, and supply 
ufl with poles and labour ; the English Govern- 
ment were to grant the officers and the men to 
superintend and to work the line, and the whole 
of the receipts up to the sum of 12,()(M)/. a year 
were to l)o paid to Persia. In these days the 
traffic did not jiass by Persia but kept by Tur- 
key ; the consequence was that the receipts 
never reached 12,000/. a year; and although wo 
were obliged to spend a great deal of monejr in 
keeping the line up vre got nothing at all by it. 

8346. It was as Mr. Thornton says, worked 
at a dead loss of 23,000 /. a year ? — Yes. 

8347. But since the Indo-European, Mr. 
Siemens’, lino through Russia, has been estab- 
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jp. Iwhed, docB that same arrangejneut with the Per- 
CilkEWI^ eiftn Govcnirncnt go on? — No; since Siemens’ 
***• line was opened wc have come to the agree- 

ment that, instead of the Persian Government 
•7 Jiiae taking all the receipts up to 12,000/. a year, we 
give them a lump sum of 4,800/. a year; we 
give it iliem, no matter what the receipts of the 
line arc ; and we halve the remainder of the re- 
ceipts with the company. 

8348. What has been the financial result of 
that arrangement since the opening of Siemens* 
line ; is it that you have been getting some 
revenue from it?— We have been getting some 
revenue from it, and we hope to got more. 

8349. Can you give me some idea what the 
revenue was ; was it a very insignificant sum ? 
— The first year that that system was tried we 
received about 10,500 /. ; deducting the Persian 
royalty of 4,800 /.» there remains 5,700/.; wc 
got half of that, and the other half we take as 
part payment of Ihc old debt that Persia owes 


us. 

8350. Now if. so happens that, in consequence 
of the British Indian Submarine and the Indo- 
European (that is Siemens’) Line having agreed 
with the Governmeut of India to raise their rales 
to 4/. 10 and the Turkish rates not being 
raised, messages can now go through Asia Minor 
to C!oiistantiiio])le at a very much lower pj*iee 
than by the Indo-European or Suez Line; is 
not that the case? — Yes ; the rate liy Turkey is 
2/. 17 as our rate was formerly, and ours is 
4/. 1()«. 

8351. So that there is an inducement to 
poonie to send their messages through Turkey? 
— A private individual sending a message about 

E rivate affairs ought to take the Turkish Line, 
ecause the messages only take 3() hours between 
England and India, but inerebaiitH are compelled 
to take the short line ; taking our average for a 
few" days it was 2 hours .and 55 minutes. 

8361^ When the Vienna Convention meets 
again, is it the intention of Turkey to raise her 
rates?- We lio])ti to induce Turkey to raise her 
rates; if we could lower ours it ^vould be a good 
thing ; but there is no iindcrstandiDg come to as 
yet. 

8353. Do you find that on the Indo-European 
Line, in (roiisequCnee of raising • the rate to 
4/. i(t.v, the result has been that while the 
numh ir of messages lias diininislied, the amount 
of receipts has iuereased ? — Yes; they have in- 
creased sin«e wo raised the rates. 

8S^>4. Bill the messages have diminished in 
number ? — Decidedly ; but not nearly so much 
as to affect the increase of rate. 

6355. Then Mr. Thornton says in his memo- 
randum that there is a charge ogaiiist the telc- 

f raphs of 20,()(M) /. which might more properly 
e charged against the political department; 
now 1 euunoi very clearly, looking at the lletnm, 
make out what the nature of those political 
charges is ; but first I will ask, has any portion 
of those charpes here described as political, been 
tran«feri*ed Irom the telegraph to the general 
Government? — Mr. Thornton says: ‘^‘But be- 
sides this. Colonel Goldsmul and Mr. Kellner 
point out that of the expenses hitherto charged 
against the telegraph there are several, suoh as 
payments for trie hire of occasional steamers, 
that ought never to be repeated, and others that 
have nothing to do w|tn the maintenance or 
working of the telegraph, and which, if con- 
tinued, ought to be cbtrged against the political 


department.” The fact is that one of those 
charges, I presume, which is alluded to, is the 
payment of tlie political figmit and his esoort 
(wliioh he is obliged to have) on the coast of 
Beloocliistan. He was origm^ly sent tliere .to 
arrange for the construction of the land Une 
along tlio coast with the petty chiefs of the 

t laee, and it was very necessary that he should 
e there ; but, at the same time, he not only did 
work for the telegraph department, but there is 
no doubt that he did ^ great deal for the political 
department also. 

8356. But if there had not been a telegraph 
there would have been no thought of scaatng a 
political agent there, I presume r-r-Posstbly not 
I cannot say as to lhat; but the fact is, that hn 
was charged entirely to the Telegraph Deiiart* 
ment. . 

8357. Has that charge been struck out ?~Wo 
are in future to pay half this; that is to say, wo 
shall pay him altogether, and recover the amount 
from the Political Department afterwards; half 
his own j)ay, and the pay of his escort. Then 
there wei’c gun boats sent up; once or twice 
there were little disturbances along the coast, 
and it was thought advisable to send gun boats. 
But it should be remembered that in the old days 
there was always an Indian navy kept in tne 
Persi.an Gulf, and the necessity of that was 
recognised at the time. They did away entirely 
with the Indian navy, and sent up Her Majestya 
ships now and then ; and the extra cost of the 
gun boats going up ought not, we thought, to be 
charged entirely to the telegraphs. For instance, 
there are occasions when Colonel Pelly, the 
political agent there, employs gun boats ; and I 
think their cost was charged to the Telegraph 
Department. Another instance is, that we keep 
up a station on the Persian Gulf, namely, An- 
gamn, that we have no need for, telegranhically 
speaking ; it is not really required for the tele- 
graphs, but is required really for political pur- 
poses. It is a kind of naval station ; a coiding 
station for any of Her Majesty’s ships going 
there; so that we actually keep up a station 
there, which might be struck oft’ without iiyuiy 
to the telcgra])h itself. 

8358. But you know that the Indian Govern- 
ment i>ay the Imperial Government 70,000/. a 
year lor the naval service of the Persian Gulf ; 
so that it is not the fact lhat, because the Indian 
navv has been abolished, the service is no longer 
rendered ; it is rendered in another way, and 
paid for; therefore any charge for sending gun- 
boats to the Persian Gulf, necessitated py the 
telegraphs, ought surely to be debited to the 
telegraphs? — It might be looked upon in that 
way, certainly ; but the gunboats have been sent, 
I believe. 

8359. To what degree has this charge of 
20,000/., under the head of ^^poKtical,” which 
stood against the telegraph, been reduced now ; 
by transferring items such as you describe to 
the general imperial charges? — This refers to 
Colonel Goldsmid’s letter on the subject. Colon 
nel Goldsmid^and Mr. Kellner pointed out that 
this sum of 20',000/. might be reduced. I do not 
know exactly how they make up the 20,000 /L 
We have reduced everything now that can ho 
fairly done. 

8360. You cannot say how much that Hetii Jias 
been reduced ? — cannot quite make put how 
the 20,000/. is made up. Mr. Thomtou makes 
up several items from Colonel Goldsmid^l mA 
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from Mr. 'Kellner’s letters. The fact is, that 
now, except the pajrment to the political agent, 
and the pttjwent to the tribes, small Subsidies to 
the tribes atotig the coast, and this payment of 
4^8007, to the Persian Government, there is 
nothing m the form of a political cliargc except 
this single station of Angaum. 

8361. But I supi>oee you could inquire and 
put in an exact statement of the amount by which 
It has been reduced ?— Yes. 

8362. You say that you have reduced your 
expenditure on maiiitenaiioc and manngetneni by 
a Considerable sum, and I cxi)ect this sum is 
very considerably made up by the rediicstlon of 
political charges ? — No ; the reduction to which 
I alluded is made lU) almost entirely of reductions 
in the working staff. 

8363. I forgot what it was you said, that in 

the last year the cost of management and main- 
tenance had been reduced to ? — About 

62,000/. 

6364. I should like to know to wluit degree 
that 20,000/. has been reduced by transferring 
the charges which arc still incurred to the 
political departnient, because then it becomes a 
question whether they ought to be so transferred, 
or whether they ouglit not to be entirely charged 
to the telegraph? — I think there are no charges 
now except this station of Angautn, which we 
keep up for political purposes. 

8365. And you said that half the cost of the 
political agent on the Belooclustan coa.si was 
charged to the political dej)artinent ; he is kej»t 
up still, 1 suppoHO? — Yes. 

8366. Will you put all that in in a Statement ? 
— Yes — ( Vide Appendix. ) 

8367. Then the cost of the inaintenauceshij) 
was for some years charged to the marine, de- 
partment; and now a ])roportiou of the cost you 
say is charged to the telegraphs ?— Yes. 

8368. But why should not the whole he 
charged to the telegrajihs ; a private ccmipaiiy 
has to pay for its maiiitcnance ship, has it not? 
—Yes, but this vessel (the “ Ambcrwitcli”) is 
not used entirely by us; she is ut the disj^osal ot 
the political authorities at Kiirrac.hee, an<l she 
has also been used for instance, in laying the 
Ceylon cable with whicli we have nothing 1o do ; 
she is not entirely at our disposal, hut is kept at 
Kiirrachee if not wanted elsewhere; and the 
vessel herself is otie of the Bombay nuirinc 
vessels. 

8869. You have not attempted to set aside any 
reserve for depreciation as private companies do, 
or ohght to do? — No, wc have not. 

8870. The sum of Mr. Thornton’s eoneliisions 
is, that for those four years the line has paid not 
more than 1 § per cent., and that t he state of things 
would appear hopelessly misatisfactory unless, as 
he thought, you could get rid of the cost of tlie 
Persian lines, and the 20,000 /. of political 
charges. But if the coat of the Peraian lines 
is not to be got rid of, and if the whole of those 
political charges are not. got rid of, the return in 
the ehapo of net receipts will still be very small, 
Und yield a ve^ small per-centage? — Well, I 
think that Mr. Thornton was wrong in thinking 
tbit the Persian line could be done away with ; 
lilthough we have to i)ay expensively for it, still 
i^rithout it we never could have worked our cable 
aatisfactorily. 

7Jl371i I mean that the mode on which he relied 
ttirniiig ait unprofitable into a profitable 
b0A00ini^ probably cannot be carried out ? — It is, 
Oi69. 


I think, hnpraeticable in the first place, becauM 

if the Persian lino were an unpaying line it CAmpdin, 

would not be likely that the company would n,*/ 

volunteer to take it over. Hint wotild be merely 

shifting ihc loss from us to them. ay June 

8372. The expenses ■ were greater than the 1871, 
receipts in 1869-70, were they not? — Yes, for 

that year they were greater ; for two or three 
years they were grent(w. 

8373, Then “ the last state was worse than the 
first but you expect an im]>rovcmcnt ? — Wo 
have had an improvement during the past year, a 
very great imf»rovemont. 

8371. Tn 1 870-7 1 , you mean ? — Yes ; we were 
working that line In 1869-70 in an cxcc])tionally 
bad year. Wc suddenly came down from 5 /. 1 /t, 
to 2 /. T7 A*., and wc had an unfortunates break 
owing to an Ai’cab revolt, which interrupted our 
line lor three months at the end of the year, .and 
tliat which did come through our cable carno vid 
Bussia, and we accordingly received only the 
smaller rate of 1 /. instead of 1 /. 8 .s‘. ; so that our 
receipts were immensely aftected. 

8375. Tn 1870-71, the receipts were 53,000/., 
you stated ? — £. 56,250 altogether, including the 
2,850 /. from the Persian (xovernmont. 

8.376. And what were the working cxjjcnses? 

— They Avere, T think, 63,000/. iliat year. 

8377. In case tlie sender in India does not in- 
dicate thc^ roiit<! by which he mmsIjcs liis message 
to be sent, that is to say, wbolhcrRed Sea, Indo- 
Enropetm, or Turkey, what course do the tele- 
grayili offices then ])ursiie? — 1 mvscir have 
nothing to do with that ; hut what is done is this, 
that, if no label or din'ction is given by the 
sender (which he. is at liherty to do for nothing), 
the message is then sent by the (Jovornment by 
Tvbiebever line has brought the latest date from 
Enghind. 

8378. Wbichevcr line is working quicke.st, do 
you mean? — Whichever line is working licst; 

T mean, supposing a ine.ssagc goes from (Jalentta, 
the superintendent there looks at his tile and secs 
that a. message has eomo ?.vVi Itu.'^sia, say in one 
hour, and by the British Indian in Inilfan hour; 
he would in that ease send the mestijige, unless 
direeted otherwise, by the British Indian 

8379. He would also consider surely whether 
the line Avas occupied at the time ? — But he could 
not tell Avhether the Hue Avas occupied; the lino 
is never so occupied that a message is delayed in 
that Avay ; if mcssngc^s croAvd in, ihev arc sent 10 
at a time ; supposing that the Bombay Officii^Avai 
telegraphing to Aden, and both offices had a 
nuniher of messages to send, they would send 10 
from Bombay, and AV'^ait until they got 10 from 
Aden, and so on. 

8380. You have lately increased the local 
telegraph rates in India, have you not? -! have 
nothing Avhatever to do Avith India; as far as our 
line goes, there is no chance of its being hlocdced, 
for Ave have a double line the whole way. 

8381. Do you notice that, at page 48 of Mr, 

IhorntoTi’s Tleport, he is not very clear whether 
the cost up to 1869 was 852,000/. or 950,000/. ; 
wdiieh haA’c you assumed in estimating the entire 
cost up to 1870? — I assume 960,000/. 

8382. Mr. Crnw/hrr/.] Mr. Thornton suggests 
that if the views set fcn*tli above (in his Memo* 
randum) are correct, it is in the poAver of the 
Government of India at once, or almost imme- 
diately, to obtain a iieF profit on its Indo-Euro- 
pean telegrajih of nearly 6 per cent., instead of 
only I4 per cent, as at present.” Do you agree 
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with Mr. Thornton in that sug^eation ? — No^ I 
do not ; upon that I think Mr. Thornton himself 
would change his mind now, and would see that 
it could scarcely be done ; that we could not give 
over the Persian line, and that it would not be 
for our interest to do it 
838.3. The contract with the Persian Govern- 
ment expires on the 7 tli of August 1872, does it 
not? — At the beginning of August 1872. 

8384. Have any negotiations taken place with 
the view of renewing the contract ? — None that 
I am aware of. 

8385. Then if none are entered into and con- 
cluded, 1 Bujmose the airangemont will cease, 
will it not? — The arrangement would cease so 
far as wc are concerned if no arrangement were 
made by us to carry the thing on, and the line 
would then be liaiKled over to tlie Indo-European 
Company, who would be compelled to take it 
even if they worked it at a loss. 

8386. That is to say if wc gave it up it would 

E inlo the hands of those connected with the 
>-Eurcfpcan Company ? — Yes. 

8.387. And the pulblic in this country would 
still have the benefit of an alternative line of 
comlnunicati^n with India through Persia? — 
They wouhl ; but I doubt whether the company 
would be aide to work it as well as wo nave 
worked it for many reasons. 

8388. Looking at the question from the point 
of view of a private individual, one of the British 
public, 1 suppose you tbink that there is a great 
advantage in having sonic alternative lino to sot 
against the monopoly that would otherwise exist 
ill the hands of the British Indian Company? — 
1 think that it is an incalculable advantage. In 
the past year there were occasions when the 
British Indian line was blocked up altogether, 
and had our line not been in existence you ivould 
have been ent off from India altogether, as far as 
the telegraph is eoncerned. 

838f). But, as far as prices arc concerned, you 
have put your heads ^together and raised them 
against the jiublic ? — Wc were obliged absolutely 
to raise ihcrn. 

83J)(). By wliat circumstance were you obliged 
to do so? — By the fact of ncitlicr line paying; 
both lines were working well, but the traffic had 
not doubled, or anything like it, and conse- 
quently the same anmunt of traffic which was 
baredy sufficient to feed one line before then had 
to feed two. 

8 & 01 . Sir C. WinaJiel(L‘] When you speak of 
two lines do you mean, besides the British Indian, 
the Turkish line or Siemens’s? — I am talking of 
the Indo-European. 1 could put it; in other 
words. I could say that the traffic which before 
was sulTicicnt to feed two, was not sufficient to 
feed three now; but the other gives a better 
idea because the bulk of the traffic goes tnd 
Russia, and Turkey could not afford to carry it 
on if it did not go by (.Tovernment. 

8392. Mr. Crawford.'] Do you think that the 
working of the line in Persia is, for political 
reasons, of advantage to the British Govern- 
ment? — Yes, certainly, I am of that opinion. 
We have had very intelligent engineering officers 
and soldiers in the country, who, as a rule, have 
got on amicably with the people in the countr;y. 
Wc have made the only good map that there is 
of the whole country between Teheran and 
Bushire, and about which there was a great deal 
of ignorance shown in the former war. Now 
we have certainly 50 or 60 Englishmen who know 


the whole country well, not only along our line 
of t6legra{)h ; and, as a rule, our dffieers and men 
are very much liked by the Persians. 

8893. Would you deprecate the givmg up of 
the line on the ground that you would lose 
political infiuenco by doiiig so ?— >1 should very 
much deprecate it ; and 1 think that now we 
shall scarcely lose on the Persian line, or only 
lose very little ; we shall pay more than half our 
working expenses, and wo also fqed by that, our 
Persian Gulf cable, which, without it, would 
hardly get any traffic at all. 

8394. Do you think that if the Persian system 
passed into the hands of a private company, there 
would be any danger of the efficient working 
chameter, so to say, of the English administration 
suffering ? — I think so ; and I am perfectly 
certain that rny views are held also by tne repre- 
sentative of the company at Teheran, ^hat it 
would be a great loss to the undertaking if the 
English officers were to leave Persia. Their 
social position certainly gives them a better 
chance than any others have of getting what they 
want from the Persian officials. 

8395. Has personal acquaintance with Persia 
enabled you to say that there is, in your opinion^ 
a great political advantage to bo derived from 
access to native opinion in Persia generally, that 
you have through the means of your establish- 
ment ? — Well, what political opinion there is in 
Persia, wc can get at thoroughly ; our officers 
mix with the Persian gentlemen, go out shooting 
and hunting with them a good deal, and we see 
ni(»re of them than any other class of people 
could do. The members of the Legation, for 
instance, are confined to Teheran, or rarely go 
away from it. Now, our officers are travelling 
all over the country. 

8.396, Considering the contiguity of Persia to 
India, it is desirable, is. it not, to cultivate aa 
much ns possible intimate relations of a friendly 
character ? — T think so, decidedly. 

8397. And you think that that is one means 
to that end ? — Yes, I do. 

8398. If the line were entirely abandoned (to 
take an extreme view), I do not ineaivthe Persian 
line only, but the whole Persian Gulf system 
in connection with your line, you would have to 
sacrifice a very large amount of property ? — A 
very large amount of property. The cable is 
there, for instance, and cannot be removed. 

8399. You can maintain that establishment 
and system altogether now, without any addi- 
tional charge for capital, out of the working ex- 
penses? — Yes. 

8400. But it would be a dead loss if you gave 
it up ? — Yes, it w^ould be a dead loss. 

8401. And wc, the British public, should lose 
the advantage of* the competition ? — Yes. 

8402. Mr. Fawcett.] When was the Hed Sea 
Telegraph ojiened ? — It opened on the 86 th of • 
Mardi 1870, 1 believe, 

8403. I understand you, that you have three 
lines of telegraph to India now ?— Yes. 

8404. One line, namely, the Indo-European^ 
that you represent, may be regarded as a line 
carried out by the Government, and the other 
two as being the result of private enterprise, mav 
they not? — No 5 one hoe been the result of pn- 
vate enterprise, the Red Sea line, called the 
British Indian. 

8405. Then the other also has been the result 
of Government enterprise 7 *— Of Oovernment 
enterprise in a great measure. We had a line 

originally 
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originally made by the Government that carried 
the mesfiages from India to England vid Turkey. 
It was considered that one link of that liric» be* 
tween Bagdad and Bussorah^ was exceedingly 
tinsafo because of the Anibs^ and to duplicate 
that linkj an alternative lino was made from 
Bagdad up to Teheran, joining our cable again 
at Bushire ; in fact, making two sides of what 
you may look upon ns an equilateral triangle, 
those two sides being alternative to the base. 

8406. Do you know at all the financial position 
of the Red Sea line at the present moment ?*- 
No. 

8407. Do you know whether there is any pros- 
pect of its returning a dividend?— I have not 
the least idea. have been out of the country 
for the last year nearly. 

6408. You would think, if you were the ad- 
viser of a private company, that it would bo ne- 
cessary, out of the gross receijits, to sot aside, as 
is usually done in business, some sum for depre- 
ciation, would you not? — Y'es, 1 should. 

8409. Do you think that 10 per cent, would 
not be at all an extravagant amount? — I liavc 
not studied the subject at all in that point of 
view, but I should think that it ought to oe done. 

8410. Then, bearing that in mind, supposing 
that you look upon this 1 ndo-Europeau line in a 
mercantile point of view, and that you set aside 
about 10 per cent, of llie gross receipts for dti- 
preoiation, this line up to 1869 will only have 
returned on the capital expended about a (puirter 
per cent, will it not? — Very little indeed. 

8411. And it only returned that quarter ])er 
cent, on the outlay of a million when it had no 
competition from the lied Sea line?-- Quite so. 

8412. During the last three years, especially 
since this competition has taken place, consider- 
ing that 10 per cent, ought to be set aside from 
the gross receipts for depreciation, the average 
loss has not been less than soiiietliiiig like 
35,000/. a year? — Yes; if that sum wore put 
aside for deprooiation there is no doubt there has 
been d loss. 

8413. You say that one of these years w^as an 
exceptionally unfavourable year ; l)ut even 
taking the last year, upon the supposition that 
I have made, the loss is not less than 17,000/. ? 
—You are talking of tlie last year since tluj Red 
Sea lino was opened, I siij)pose ? 

8414. In 1870-71, llie loss is about 12,000 /. to 

14.000 /,, is it not ? — We receive about 5G,000 /., 
and we pay about 6.3,000 /, 

8415. Then, reckoning the 10 per cent, that 
should be set aside for depreciation, tlie loss 
would be about 12,000 would it not ?- Yes, it 
would. 

8416. So that, viewing it simply in its direct 
bearing upon the finances of India, you may eay 
that the Government of India spent a million 
pounda to realise a loss at the present moment of 

12.000 /, a year ?— 1 could put it in a better way, 
I think. 

8417. You may allude afterwards to any in- 
direct advantages ; but simply viewing it as a 
finanoial result that is the case, is it not ; or I 
wUl put it thus; they have spent a million 
pounds to realise a loss of 35,000 /. during the 
ayen^^c of three years ?— It is seven years now 
sinde the cable was laid. ^ 

8418. But Uien the fair way is, is it not, look- 
ing upon it as a financial question, to consider 
tbia; you have now a formidable competitor 
fvhieh you had not during the first four years; 
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therefore, looking at the present position of the 
thing, you ought to consider what its financial 
position is, now that this competition has been 
Drought against you? — Yes; wc did make money 
our first four years ; then we lowered the rate to 
a sum which prevented our paying our expenses; 
we went far below the point to which we ought 
to have gone, but the public insisted on It. and 
the consequence was that wc began to lose money. 
We liavc now, during the last four or five months 
raised our rate again, and we arc now beginning 
to make money, even putting aside the 10 per 
cent. 

8419. When you say that the public insisted, 
w»c have always been informed, have we not, 
that India is not governed by representative in- 
stitutions ; but we have always been told by 
officials, with a certain amount of boasting, that 
India is governed by an intelligent de.s[>otism ; 
therefore, how can you say that you were forced 
by the public to do that? — I did not say that wo 
wore forced to do it by the Iiulian public ; I 
meant by the public of Europe. At the Vienna 
Convention wc were rejiresented Iw Colonel 
(.Toklsmid, and at that convention tliere w’cre 
the directors general of all the telegraphs in 
Europe ; but wc were also pressed Ijy ihe Ilrltiah 
public, who said that fi /. 1 was far too high for 
messages to India. The Indi.nu menthants may 
have.had something to Go with it, but every director 
in Eurojie had sinnething to say to it at this con- 
vention, and w^e agreed to reduce our rate trom 
this (fxtraordiuary high rate of 5/. 1 s, to 2 /. 17. v,, 
hoping that w’c .sliould get as many more mes- 
sages, th.'it the sum received would not decrease. 
Wc did get the number of messages up, but not 
cnougli to bring us up to our old receij»ls. 

8420. But wdicn you ray the public of Europe, 
the Indian Government are trustees for the 
money which is supplied by the Indian people, 
and not by Europe; therefore their first con- 
Buler.ation ought to have been, ouj^lit it not, to 
protect the jieoplc who supplied tlie money? — 
And they hoped that they ^vould bo better by 
lowering the rate. 

8421. Then what it comes to is llils; tliat you 
were not forced, hut, looking u[»oii it simply from 
a financial jioint of view', you made a mistake or 
blunder ; your ex])ectations w' ere not realised ? — 
I do not put it in that W'ay, because had the Red 
Sea line not hecn laid (and tlierc was no pros- 
[lect of it then) w'e should have done nearly as 
well on the 2/. I7.s. by this time as wc ijid on 
ihe old charge* of 5/. 1 ,v. As I have sliown iu 
the jiapcr to wliieh I have rcferrcil, the number 
of messages has steadily increased, bill shnvly, 
and there is no doubt that the sudden lowering 
of the rate from 5 /.• Is. to 2/. 17 s. must, for a 
time, affect the receipts. 

8422. But without attributing lilame to any 
one, or saying that you could foresee events then, 
in a financial point of view you made a mistake ? 
— Y(!8 ; wo brought the rate down too low. 

842.3. You spent a million of money, and for 
four years, upon that inllHon of money, you ob- 
tained a return of a quarter per cent. During 
the last three years, during w'Jiich you have had 
to meet competition which you will not be able 
in future to get rid of, you have realised an 
average loss of 35,000/. ?— Yes, if you take the 
sum of money which w'o have lost; but you 
must remember that the million was not spent all 
at once ; the million was snent by degrees. We 
have got now a double line ; we began by a 
3 D 3 single 
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Bingle which coat about 450,000 L, and on 
that we were making a certain profit. 

8424. That may oe true, but still you have 
spent over a million ; how that has been spent it 
is not for me to inquire, but the fact is so ? — A 

g reat fiart of it, on the recommendation of a 
arliamentary Committee, who insiaied on our 
doubling our lines to India. 

8425. Very likely Parliament has been as 
much to blame as other jjcople ; still, whoever it 
is to blame (and it is not for me to apportion the 
blame, or to say wliellier there is any blame at all), 
that is clearly and distinctly the financial result; 
you have spent a riiillion, .and during four years 
upon that million you only obtainc<l a return of 
a quarter per cent. ; during the last three years, 
when you have had to inee t a c*om])e t i tioii, which wi 1 1 
continue, you have realised an average loss upon 
that expenditure of ,‘15,000 /. a year? — At that 
time, the first three or fuiir years, our capital ex- 
penditure WJis not a million, or half a million ; 
and we \v<!re realising 9(5, 000/. with an expen- 
diture of 70,000 /. or thereabouts, and we were 
making a fair jirotit, Tlien it must be remem- 
bered that the whole thing was very expensive. 
It was done at a time wdjcn telegraphic commu- 
nication was loudly called for between Englarnl 
and India, when the Ited Sea line ha<l been tric<l 
and had l)rokeu doivii, and the I British taxpayers 
are now paying npAvards of JlOjOOO /. for aline 
whieh they never sent a. mcssiigc through. In 
those days nobody would have dreamt <»f the 
Ke<l Sen line beitig started again, consecpienlly 
the 1 ndian Government set to work, an<l, after 
long consultation and examination of the (pies- 
tion, made this lino to India. Then* is no <loul)t 
about it tliat it did cost a great deal of money, 
and in eertain ways there has been money B])ent 
that we might perhai)s have avoided if we had 
know'll then as miieli as we know now ; for in- 
stanee, tlie line from Ilagdad to Tclu^ran need 
not have lieen made, bec^ausc it w^as made to siip- 

I dcment what wo thought wmild prove a weak 
ink, but wliicli diU not jnove a W'eak link; con- 
Bcquently that line never did what it was meant 
to do. Then our traflic- was increased, and a 
second line was made, and consequently a very 
considerable sum w as spent ; but It aj)pears to me 
that it was necessary, and that it liaa done an 
immense deal of good bofiire the Red Sea line 
was dreamt of. And even siijqiosing you say 
that it is u bad speculation, you cantioi take the 
line^mp aiu* sell it again; it has done its work 
fairly for some years, and very w'cll for the last 
two years, and will do its work very well. It is 
cheaper to keep it tliiin to give it up, because 
you more than pay your working expenses. 

8426. 1 am not advocating giving it up; but 
am 1 not correct in s.ayiiig that from a Paper 
laid before Parliament, for wbich Mr. Thornton, 
the head of the Public Works Department, is 
responsible, it apjiears that in the lour years 
during which you had no coinpc!tlt ion, only liper 
cent was realised on the onllay, and that that 
l^th W’aa only realised by the iintradcsnian-Hke, 
unhusiness-like 2 >J*oceeding of not setting aside 
any portion of tho gross receipts for depre- 
ciation ; thosi* arc olficjal facts, are they not ? — 
Tho«e are the facts according to Mr. Thornton, 

8427. And lie is responsible, is he not, for 
making official statements with regard to the 
cxiiciiditurc ?— I have no doubt that Mr. Thorn- 
ton is perfectly correct. 

8428. J. understood you to say iliat tJie British 


public, the mercantile interest I suppose, had 
called out for a telegraph with India, and that a 
large sum had been absolutely thrown atvay ? — 
No ; 1 did not sav thrown away, 

8429. I thought you said that 30,000 /. had 
been thrown away ? —That was in reference to 
tho old Red Sea line ; that was paid for, half by 
the Treasury and half by the Indian Grovdm^ 
incut; that was a line that no message, you may 
say, practically was ever sent through 5 at the 
time there was no idea of putting another line 
down in the Red Sea. 

8430. IMr. Crat/f/brd] That lino was tried as 

mucli owing to the exigencies of the Mutiny as 
to I lie wishes of the mercantile world, I suppose P 
— No doubt. ^ 

8431. Mr. Ff/trreU.] Do not you think that 
there is a great tendency in laying out these 
tebfginpliic works amongst tho mercantile publiO 
in England, to call on the Government of India 
to supply (horn with luxuries, and then to call 
on tho Indian public to pay for them P — I cannot 
say anything about that; but I think that this 
line ought to have boon j)aid for as much by 
England as by India. It was so in the old Red 
Sea cable, I think; and I think it is unfair to 
expect India to pay the whole of this; 

8432. Ilotli ill regard to the Red Sea line, and 
in regard to this lino, you tinuk that certainly 
the whole loss, whatever it may be, cannot be 
with justice inilicied on India? — I think that is 
the way in which it ought to have been done 
originally ; but the man.agement of the whole 
thing has been in the liauds of the Indian 
CTovcniment, and of course Ihey are resiwnsible 
for the working of the line, and the financial 
results. 

84.33. 1 tliink 1 understood you to say, that 
you looked forward to an improvement in the 
fiiianeial position of the Indo-Eurojican line, 
from the probability of the charges on the 
Turkish Hue being raised? — No, I did not say 
that. I said tliat 1 hojied they would raise their 
rates, because it gives us such immense dffBculty 
in settling the accounts, and also in directing the 
traffic. It is very comjilieated altogether, to 
have one line charging cheaply and one oxjien- 
sively for the same me.ssuge ; but, as far as we 
are eoneerned, it does not matter; the Turkish 
messages come through our line, and eo do the 
Persian, and wo do not care as far as our 
receipts go. 

8434. Then the general result of this tele- 
graphic communication has been this ; you have 
had to raise your charges and make them ex- 
tremely high, and the direct financial result has 
been extremely unsatisfactoiy? — I say that the 
financial results when the charges were high 
wore not so unsatisfactory as when they were 
suddenly brought down to this low figure. 

8135. Still, on the whole, considering it simply 
as a pecuniary .speculation, the financial resura 
have been extremely unsatisfactory, have they 
not ? — 1 think that they have not been satisfac- 
tory in every respect certainly, as far as the 
finance only ir concerned. ^ 

8430. How is this million that has been spent 
on tho telegraphs, or the 1 , 100 , 000 /. been ob- 
tained ? — I am not aware* 

8437. You do not know whether it has been 
obtained by loan ?— No, I am not awar^. 

8438. I have heard that one reosoti why the 
telegraphs financially considered are 
satisfactory is, that they were constructed ilt' to 

unneoesBliii^ 
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unnecesaarily great cost; can you give any 
opimon on that point ? — I do not think so at all ; 
I think that the Persian lino, tlie land line^ and 
the Mekrau land line were made very cheaply. 
There have been certain aums expended which 
would sound large in this country ; for instance, 
sums expended on housing the clerks on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf. You could not possibly 
send men to live in a climate of that kind unless 
you gave them better houses than they would 
call for in Europe ; theroforo wc have, no doubt, 
been put to expenses that would sound rather 
large to anyone that did not know the country, 
alia had not been out there and seoii what was 
really required ; but 1 do nqt think that any 
money has been spent unnecessarily ; the line 
itself is not made solid enough in Persia; we 
have been gradually substituting iron for wooden 
posts; and no douot if a little more money wet^e 
spent in that way, money would be saved in the 
long run. 

8439. I am not alluding to that so much, but 
I have seen it alleged that one reason why these 
telegraphs did not pay was, that the stores had 
been bought at too dear a price in England ; for 
instance, that the cables and other materials sent 
out had been bought at an unnecessarily dear 
price ; have you cvey looked into that question ? 
—It is certainly not true, the whole thing is 
given out at tender ; makers tender to manutae- 
ture the cable, and as a rule, ccBteris parihus, the 
lowest tender is accepted ; and our cable cost 
precisely the same os at tliut time the cable of 
every private company cost ; of course it varies 
from year to year, but at the time we paid pre- 
cisely what the company would have paid for the 
same work. 

8440. Is the system pursued that of a perfectly 
open competition, or is the system pursued (which 
I know prevails at the Indian Omco) of certain 
selected firms being allowed to compete ? — 1 can- 
not say ; I had nothing to do with the manu- 
facture of the first cable ; but this second cable 
which was sent out a year and a half ago, was 
made by the only man who makes cables of that 
description, his charges being cheaper ; it cost 
about the same to get the gutta percha manufac- 
ture. We selected Hooper’s core for our second 
cable; at that time 1 know five or six firms ten- 
dered for covering tlie core. 

8441. But when you say that it was put up to 
competition, vou are aware that it makes the 
greatest possible diftercnce, whetlier it was put 
up to open competition or whether a few jirivi- 
leged and selected firms were allowed to send in 
ooniracts?— Yes, but there arc not very many 
firms in England, who do maiuifnctiire those 
things ; 1 think that all the firms that do manu- 
facture them with the exception of perhaj»s one 
or two people, were called upon lo tender. 

844S« But you cannot state whether the com- 
petition was an open one? — No, it was done 
through the Indian Stores Department. 

8448. And their system generally is to confine 
the competition to certain selected firms ; they 
allow certain selected firms to compete, do they 
not do not know that. 

. 8444, When you said that you were perfectly 
oertaia^that the telegraidiio stores had not been 
bought at, a higber rate in England, because they 
had l)oen put out to contract, you are not certain, 
cannot state from your own knowledge, 
wheth^ H was a perfectly open competition, or 
film, were limited to a few selected 


firms? — No, I am not aware. I had nothing to 
do with that, but I know perfectly well tliat the 
rate was not at all a d^ ar one. I know what 
ought lo he paid perfectly well, and I know that 
it ciinnot .be satisfactorily done for much less. 
In the jmrehase of iron wdro very often, we have 
had perfectly open competition and the result has 
been no end ol trouble and delay. We wanted 
some iron wire for Persia once, and wire to stand 
certain severe tests ; 1 wanted it done by a par- 
ticular firm who had always given satisfaction 
before, and not to be ])ut to open competition. 
It was put to open e()m])etition and the conse- 
quence was that we had the most. terrific, trouble ; 
none of the wire that wc had, stood the test, and 
we lost six weeks, and th(?u we had to go to the 
man lo whom 1 wished to go in the first in- 
stance. 

8145- Mr. The effect of open 

competition is often to raise the jirice, is it. not ? 
— You often get bad material by it ; and if you 
have six or eight of the first manufaitlurers in 
England, y(»u know periectly well that there is 
not too much iusked, and if you go to a cheaper 
man by a few shillings a tc^ii, you lose lime in the 
end. 

8448. Mr. Fawcett] J3iit as a fact you do not 
know which system was adopted with regard to 
buying stores in England for tlie teletrraplis ? — 
No; 1 know that a ceilain number of firms 
tendered. 

8447. CtiairmanJ] When there is a select 
competition, upon what principle is the selec- 
tion made? — That 1 cannot tell you; but Mr. 
Thornton can. T know that anyone in England 
will tell you that tlie cable was a cheap 
cable. We did not pay high prices; and I do 
not know a single justiinec, In all the large )nir- 
chascs that we have made, in whicli wc have 
paid more highly than companies would have 
paid in the open market. 

8448. Mr. Fawcett] Do you exjiress that 
opinion after examining carefully what has been 
paid by the private companies? — Yes. 

8449. Mr. Firln/,] Wlio are the manufac- 
turers cif the cable?— The cable is generally 
manufactured by one or two particular people ; 
the first cable, the core was manufactured by 
the Gutta Pcrcha Company, and covered by 
Henley, at North Woolwich; the second vras 
manufactured, by Hooper, of indiarubber, and 
was covered also by Henley. 

8450. Are they both w'orkhig well?~~Yes.^ 

8451. Wore they both about the same cost? — 
Very nearly the same cost.. 

8452. And do you sujqiose that the reason 
that Hooper made the second was because ho 
was cheaper relatively than the others? — No, it 
w^as a new material that we tried; and he was 
the only man who knew how to make it in 
England. We had tested it in Abyssinia, and 

had tested it for river crossings in India; and 
Colonel Goldsmid, then the head of the depart- 
ment, suggested that Hooper’s cfire of india- 
rubber, wliich appeared to stand warm climates, 
should bo adopted in the new cable. Tliore was 
no other man to make it. 

8453. You were asked about the depreciation, 
whether 10 per cent, would not be a reasonable 
depreciation ; but you told us, I think, that yon 
hoped or expected the cable to lost 40 or 50 
years? — I said that it is impossible to give 
any good answer on the subject. It is more a 
hope than an expectation. I think that nobody 
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in England can tell how long it will last; some 
say that a cable will last for ever. 

8454. Tlicn it is imposslblei is it not^ under 
those circurnatanccH to decide what would be 
the fair amount for depreciation ? — I do not think 
that the <|Ucstioi] of depreciation in tliis concern 
was ever considered. 

8455. But you were asked about the depre- 
ciation; and undoubtedly depreciation should 
enter into the consideration ? — Yes; but it is a 
very difficult (pieetlon to form a judgment on. 
I confess that if I were a shareholder I should 
like to see 10 per cent. j)ut hy, because I do not 
believe that they arc such lasting things as many 
people consider. 

8456. Have you any contract wdtli the com- 
panies to maintain the cables, or any guarantee 
as to their duration ? — No, none. 

8457. Ho you maintain it entirely out of your 
own annual cxjienditure ? — Out of the annual 
expenditure. 

8458. Now, wllh regard to tlie first construc- 
tion of this cable, 1 suppose it was quite clear 
that it would never have been laid down by 
private enterprise ; at least, not laid down witliin 
any rciisonable term of years? — I may remark 
tliat the preceding cable laid by the Red Sea had 
to be puarunlccd by the Government, because 
private enterprise would not guarantee it ; then 
that; failed, and it is not likely that jivivate enter- 
prise would liave eomc forward again without 
tlic guarantee. 

8459. Was any attempt made by jirivate 

I jcrsouH to induce the Indian Government (o 
ay the cable in the rersian Gulf? — 1 am not 
aware. 

8460. T suppose that it was calculated at tlic 
lime that it would be ultimately remunerative? 
— I believe it was looked iqion as a necessity, 
and it was hoped that it would be rcinuncrativo 
also. 

8461. But it would have been undertaken at 
the time, even if not lik<dy to pay a conunerc/ial 
interest, would it not? — Yes; just after the 
Mutiny it was looked upon that the telegraph 
was necessary, and that it might save the empire, 
or at any rate save millions. 

8462. You were asked some questions in 
regard to our political relations witli Persia; has 
the cable had any beneficial cftect as to our eom- 
niercittl relations wdth Persia; has it increased 
the trade, do you think, to any extent lietw'ecn 
TntJia and Persia? — No; I cannot say that it 
has. There is very little trade between India 
and Persia, I think. 

8463. I understand that the charge for a mes- 
sage now along the line is 4/. from England 
to Calcutta? — Yes. 

8464. And of that the Indian Government 
receives 1 L 8 .?.? — £. 1 . 85 . is the Indo-European 
portion, and I think 9 s, 6 d. for India. 

8465. That is 1 /. 17 s, tJ d , ; is that a fair 
apportionment, do you think, of the 4 I 10 5 .? — 
Ics; I think that, considering the expense of 
8 iipj)orting the different sections of the line, that 
is lair. 

8466. Can you tell me wdiat arc the rates 
upon Siemens’s line, the Russian line? — They 
have been changed very often. 

8467. Arc tliey very nearly omud to your 
previous rates?— Very nearly. Wc, in Persia 
and India, get about half the entire charge. 

8468. Mr. Beach J] Where is your oflSco 
situated in India ? — At Eurrachee. 


8469. What other stations are there 

any of the Indo*Huropean. We end at India, 
and then the Indian department begins. 

8470. Do you see your way to reducing the 
expenses ? — 1 have just been over the line, from 
one end to the other, to examine into that. 

8471. I, think you state that "ultimately you 
can make some reductions? — lean bring it down 
to about 62,000 /. a year, stores from England 
included, and political charges and evorytmng ; 
and I do not think that the line can be well 
worked for much less than tliat, though we may 
gradually come rather lower, perhaps; we can 
do that at once. 

8472. Therefore all you can look forward to is 
a very small surplus of receipts over expendi« 
turc?~For a time a very small surplus, that is 
to say, for the next year or two ; but I think that 
as the Australian and China lines are completed, 
the traffic will dcvclope itself there. We shall 
get a share of it, and 1 think that we may calcu- 
late on very much larger receipts after a few 
years. In the meantime we must certainly do 
much more than pay our Working expenses, 
thongJi wo cannot give anything that you may 
call a reasonable dividend on the large capitm 
sunk. 

8473. Sir T. Dazley.’] Can you inform the 
Committee on what you ground your hope that 
there will be an improved revenue next year? — 
On the fact of our having raised our tarin durinjg 
the last two or three months, and on the experi- 
ence of the lust few months. 1 can see, that if 
it goes on as It is now, wc shall have more this 
year than last. 

8474. And do you anticipate a greater number 
of me«sag<*s at the higher pricer— I anticipate 
that wc i^hall have nearly as many messagos as 
wc had last year at 1 this year at H. 8 s. 

8475. Ancl is the rival company acting with 
you in advancing the rate ? — It was done while 
j was abroad. The two companies, I believe, 
came to an understanding that it would be simply 
Impossilde to work at the existing rates. I can- 
not speak now from my own knowledge, but only 
from wlial I have heard casually, and believed 
to be the case ; but, as I understand, they came 
to the conclusion that the rates were too low, and 
that it was abstdiitely necessary for their own 
existence to raise them; and the real truth is 
that the public had to pay for the security given 
by two lines. 

8476. The peenniary results appear to be un- 
satisfactory, l)iit arc there any compensating 
benefits to politics, to commerce, or to agriouP 
ture ? — 1 think that it would be impossible now 
to do without a telegraph lino to India, or at 
least very difficult; it would bo very unwise to 
depend on a single string to your bow, either on 
the Indo-Jhiropcan without the British Indian, 
or on the British Indian without the ludo-Euro- 
jK?an, if it can be avoided. I think that immense 
advantages arc derived; all the mercantile busi- 
ness is now done through the telegraphs ; I be- 
lieve that a great i^art of the business of the 
Abyssinian IVar was carried on through our tele- 
graph ; and I think that the messages that pass 
between the Viceroy and the India Office must 
be of great importance to the Government of 
India; and in other ways it is incalculably 
useful. 

8477. You do think, therefore, that ihore are 
public advantages that comMnsate for the loss ? 
— Most decidedly. I say that the loss has been 

incurred 
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incurred and cannot be got over; that .by giving 
up the line now* j^ou would gain nothing, but you 
would create an innnonse quantity of trouble and 
vexation and inconvenience to the Indian public 
and to the UritiBh public, and indeed to the Euro- 
pean public ; and that, m long as tlie line more 
than pays its working expenses (it is a pity that 
it docs not pay more, and, if possible, it must bo 
inadq to pay a dividend), it is wiser to keep it up 
than to abandon it when you cannot recover the 
cajutal sunk. 

•8478, Mr. J. B. SmthJ] Do yon happen to 
know the cost of the lied Soa liuo?;-rNo, 1 have ' 
heard it. ’ , 

8479. Do you, know whether they make any 
profit out of it ? — i am not sure ; they were rather 
unfortunate in their first year; no doubt they 
have made something. 

8480. Do you know whether they pay a divi- 

dend now ? — No, I cannot say*; 1 have only been 
in England a short time. * * * 

8481. Mr. Gnmt considering so 

very complicated a inut(er as telegraphic com- 
iniinication with India, lo shut out Irom your 
view everything except ciiicstions of re(;ei])f and 
expenditure, is deliberately to prevent yourself 
obtaining a correct view of the matter, is it liot? 
— I think so, decidedly. 

8482. Then you would say, 1 sujipose, that to 
call, like the honourable Member ibr lingbtori, * 
the proceedings of the (government of India, iin- 
tradesmaiiliko, is not to puss 14)011 it a’ very scath- 
ing condemnation ?— No. 

8483. You would say, I suppose',’ tlutt trades- 
men should be tVadesmanlike, and slatesmen 
should be statesmanlike? — Yes. 

8484. Mr. /i/VZr//.] Are the (xovernmentmes- 
ifagcs charged to revenue? — The Govcimiiient 
messages are treated precisely like any other 
messages, Govermnent' officials at either ciul 
pay like any private individual. 

8485. Mr. Cfav\fprd.'\ Is .there much Indian 
bnsincaa done bn the line between India and 
Persia; do the natives use it much? — If you 
mean the coast of the Persian (iulf, there is very 
little business and 110 trade of importance. 

8480. Trade between liusbire and India, for 
instance? — A certain amount ; not much is done 
llirongli the telegraph ; it itj very iii^signifieiujl. 

8487. Do. any of the merehants who ship wool 

from Bcloocliistaii denvn to Tiouibay use the tele- 
graph? — Yes. . . ^ ^ 

8488. * And in the interior of Petsia Is it used ‘ 
by the Pcjrsians for their own purposes? — They 
have a local wire on bur posts set aj)art for their 
oivn private traffic with which we have nothing 
to do. We taught them to work it and handed 
it over to them, and they do a great deal of busi- 
ness on their own wire. 

8489. In the English language, or In their 

own ?— “In the Persian. We Inverted an alpha- 
bet for them and set them to ,work, and some of . 
them signal beautifully. * 

8490. Mr. HavU(ind-»liurke7\ Did I understand 
you rightly to say tbat you thought the expense of 
this cable should be borne jiai’tly by the Indiau 
Government, and partly by the English?— That 
is what has always seemed lo me the right thing. 

I have no right, perhaps, to form^'an opinion *of 
that kind, but it seembd to rao that the two 
countries that have the benefit of it should bear 
the expense between them. ^ ' 

.8491. Chairman.^ livmaking your estimate of 
expenditure in the iuttirc, do you make it pn the 
0.59. 
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same basis as you have described with refcreuco 
to the vessel that is employed, thiit is^to say, no 
charge being made for that vessel ? — Y’es, I have 
taken it without the vessel. That is the only 
thing that C 9 uld he in any way charged to us ; 
that is th'c^pnly thing that might bo added to our 
estimate. 

8492. Arc there no other charges that are 
charged to the other heads of account for ser- 
vices rendered in eouneetion with this j)Rrtieular 
scrvic^e? — No; there Ls the ■ political charge, 
'vvhichds included in tluH. 

8493. I mean, is tliore no other charge for 
services rendered to you wliich arc not included 
in your estimate excej)t the vessel? — No, nothing 
else. An honourable Member askeil mo just 
now how the 4 /. IO 5 . is divided. It is divided 
thus: London to Teheran, 21, 2^d\ Gd. goes to the 
company, out of which they i)ay the royalties to 
Prussia and Russia; lO.v, gotss to Persia for the 
transit from Telieran lo Ilushiro, and 1/. for 
our caldc, 'jvnd 9.v. dr/, for India; so' that the 
company gets 2/. 2.v. Gd, out of 4/. 10 a*. 

‘ 8494. Mr. Cratrford,] Do you know if the 

9a*. Gd, IS charged at Ihjinhay upon a incsr^age 
l)y the British Indian? — The liritisli Indian 
charge it, but they retain it. ' 

8495. l)o the Government take 0.s*. Gd, for a 
incss.agb received at Roinbay ? — They do not at 
present. 

849G. Do they inteiid to do so? — T tliink very 
likely they will. The company lake it now ; 
the scmicr here pays 9 n. Gd. 

8497. Air. Am I rlglithi thinking 

that the local trallh'. is increasing on the Persian 
line? — Very considorahly, I believe. T know 
that it begun laying. They did not inidcrstiliid 
Avhat the telegraph wuf^ when we went there, and 
now the wire is constantly occuj»u'(l ff)L* messages, 
partly official lo the various governor.^, and jiurtly 
by file merchants of the diflerent townS; but we 
have nothing to do with that Iraffic. 

' 8498. Wa.s any |>ro))()sllion quule to you by 
the 'merchants of Shirnz ? — To one of iny officers 
in cliarge of the liiui iii Persia. The mercliants 
in Ve’zd, ivho have lately started tlic cultivation 

the ]»opj > 3 % offered to pay all (*X|)eiises that the 
telegra.j)h would entail if the Engli.sh ollicers 
would get the maferial out from England,. put It 
up, and send in the bills to tlic merchaiil?. 

8499; And it is possible that there might be 
other towns in Persia to whieh the telegraph 
might be extended, siibseipieutly ? — No douj^t 
about it. It would take some time Ixfforo yem 
could‘]);\y the expimses. The expenses of putting 
it np in a country so fur from the sea., and so far 
from the luaiinrc.etorieK of wire ;ire so very great, 
that you would ro^uire infinitely more traffic 
t)jan would pay in this country. 

8o()(h There were very unusual expenses con- 
nected wdlh the line iu Pei’sia, in respect of’ 
guarding the roads, and so on, w'oro there not? 
— Yes; and then the roads are so fearfully bad, 
there tu*e I 10 carts, and evm*ything lias to bo 
carried up passes. I think our line its'cdf goes 
10,000 feet above the sea, close to llnsliirC. 
There .arc six of these passes one after the other, 
^nd everything liad to be.carried on mules over 
these dreadful roads, which increased tlie\'.osl of 
the whole thing enormously. 

8501. Butlnid tliC'Persian line not been made, 
there might liave been times when there would 
have been a complete suspension of telegraphic 
communication writh India ? — Wc should have 
. 3 E been 
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been cut off, and were absolutely cut off ibis 
year, but for tlmi ; and last year, at the end of 
1869,‘ 1 mean, for ihrcc months, if this Persian 
line iiiid not existed, there would have been no 
inessnoes sent at all. 

That would have been not only a great , 
private detriment, but a great j)ol it ieal injury ? 
— It niight have caused irreparable injury. 

85(K{. J)uring the Abyssinian War, m‘rc mes- 
sages scut' by that line ? — Tliotte, 1 think, went 
chiefly by the Turkish line, becrausc the Persian 
line liHs only beeji In its present good efficient 
state since’ Mandi, Avhen it began to be pr<»perly 
fed by Siemens’s line. 

85U I. Thai cable was laid down by the liido- 
Eur(»pean, was it not? — All the cables in the 
Persian (lulf were laid down by the Indian do- 
vernniont. 

H/iUo. Voii would consider telegraphic ciun- 
miinicalion with India jicrrcctly safe, even siip- 

I nosing your line should fail ; there will always 
»e two alternatives ? — Y'cs ; it is scaiv.ely ])os- 
siblc to imagine such a coincidence as. all the 
lines failing at oncer 

8d0f). If the cable w’oro to fail, yoii would 
still have the land limt, would y<m not? — Yes. 

Ho()7. Are you at all a\varc whether the Shah 
has showed aiij* grat location in the construction 
oftlieliiie; has he taken any intcrfjst in it? — 
lie used to cam(‘ and sit in tlie oftie.e, and has 
often spoke to me about it, and he constantly 
luuke.-^ use of the line to converse with the 
governors in the -ditfercut cities. The Persian 
olli(!liilvS use tlie line very much indeed,* and the 
inertduints too. 

do you know any thing at all almiit the 
vessels that were sent ui) in consequence of the 
telegraph from llombay to the Peraan dulf; 
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were they English men-of-war ? — The gunboats 
were Bombay marine vessels. 

8/509. But l)ad the Indian Navy existed, there 
would have been no expense at all on that account? 
-.No. 

8510. Tiiat was simply owing to the doing 
away with the Indian Navy ?— Yes. 

8511. Have you happened to see those gun- 
boats that have been sent up the Persian dulf? 
— 1 think that I have seen them at different 
times. 

8512. Arc they stilted for that very hot eli- 
imilc ? — I d(» not know whether you are alluding 
to the guniioats lately soriit out. 

85i:b Did you sec the ‘‘"Bulfinoli,” for instance? 
— I C 4 innol say anything about that. 

8514. The Amherwib'h” is, I suppose, tho- 
roughly adapted for,ji»o hoi a climate? — Yes; T 
have never heard any. complaint of. her; but it is 
nol comfortable on board ship in so hot a climate 
at any time. 

8515. Mr. (V;v 7 w# Have you the tariff of 

the Indian telegraphs here? -No, I have nothing 
'to do- with the Indian telegraphs ; but I can get 
it. . 

85 1C). Mr. Jurwedf.^ I suppose the ^elegraph 
Department is liable any rnoniciit to be deprived 
of your services and ynur experience by your 
being called to your rcgirnCmal duties? — it is 
quite possible, l»ut utilikely, I tbink. 

8517. In facft, if w^r was to bueak out, or any- 

ibing like that, the Telegraph Department would 
have no i)ower whatever oi retaining you if your 
services were required in the army ; the army 
Inis a ])rii^>r claim to you, have they not? — I sup- 
pose so. * , 

8518. jMr. (ivant Thai would be entirely 

a question fur tJic (Tovernment? — Entirely, 


TON, called in ; and Examined, 


8519. Mr. Grant You arc Secretary in 

• the Public AVorks l)cj)artmc!U of tlic India 

Office ? — A'cs. 

8520. Have you hcjinl tlie cvidcuec that has 
.been given by Major ("liainiiaiii respecting the 

telegia] )hs ? — J have. 

8521: Would you like to give any explanation 
upon any ])oinls tliat seem to yoii to require fur- 
ihcr 1 xphinalion? — Then? arc two or three of the 
questions that lie was asked, with resjiect to 
which I {Jhonld like to supplcimmt his answers. 
Sir (.'Jiarlo^ AA iugficld asked him two or throe 
(|ucsti(nis whi<*h I think n>i.ght, with more pro- 
jiriety, have been asked of me, I)ccausc he asked 
what I meant by certain tilings 1 had said, I 
elionld mention that 1 did not come lie re prepared 
to an^ver a’ny questions with regard to the Indo- 
European telegraph ; 1 tiuuight that 1 was to be 
. examined about the Indian telegrajdis only ; but 
still, I think, tliat 1 ean explain thc'se matters 
like.wi.se suflieieiffly. Jt is quite true that in that 
lueniorandiim of mine, written some two or three 
years ago, T did recommend that we sliould with- 
draw al toge ill w from onr telegraphie eoniiection 
w ith l^jrsia,aiid at that time that seemed to me the 
proper course ; and if the eircunistaiiecs were the 
sam(‘ now, 1 should say still that it was the proper 
coui se ; blit the circumstances are very epnsider- 
ably altered. At that timc^ takiiig the whole of 
our Tndo-Kuropcan telegraphic establishments 
tugclher, that is to say, the Persian part proper, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Mekran Coast, three 


di.stinct hrahehes (T really forgot now what their 
cost w as ; it is slated in the Papers that have been 
presented to Parliament), thc-net receijits were 
sullitiient fo j);jy upon their entire cost an interest 
of otic and onc-lif‘th per cent. Now, at that time, 
tlie duly porth)ns of the estahlishmeut which were 
at all productive were the Persian Gulf portion 
and the Mckran Coast jmrtion; although it is 
quite true that ilieve did actually exist the Itde- 
graph through Persia, yet still that line was so 
exi'cediiigly little used that it might almost have 
been said not to have been used at all. I do not 
■say that no messages went by it, but by far the 
greater jiart went by Turkey ; so that Avhile we 
were >ipending aii immense deal upon this Persian 
line proper, it was really of no use to us, and what 
I -said was, that if’ we could withdraw from our 
-annual exjieiiditure the part wdiich belonged to 
Persia proper, then our gross reecijits would be 
feufficicjit to raise the iior-centagc on our original 
outlay.' I do not recollect how much, but so as 
to make It very iniioh more than it had previously 
been. That was what I thought was'the proper 
course to jmrsuc Uien, but the circumstances then 
were rather peculiar. At that time I will not say 
that there w^as no jirospect of a Red Sea cable, 
but at any rate, the prospect was ol* very doubtfol 
realisation. One thiiig^we did know, and that 
was that Siemens’s Company was making a 
very efficient line through Persia, which was to 
join on to the Persian line, and that was all that 
we did ‘know. Well; I said then that it w^as 

quite 
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quite impossible to say wliether Siemens’s line wliicli would not at all belong to the officers Ml IF. iT- 

would turn out as elFicieiit as he said it w<»uld, of any private eoinpany; if Siemens’s Com- Thomtwt. 

but still it was quite probable that it would; ancl pany were to work the ^^?reiall line, their offi- 

in fae-t, in those flays wc thought that the pro- cers would not have anything like the same 27 June 

specls of Siemens’s Company wore really very respect that ours have; their orders >vouId not 1871. 

uuicli better than they liavc turned out to be ; be atten<led to in the 'way that ours are. They 

most ]>ooplc thought that it would turn oiit a w'ould certainly f(‘el and (always on the 

very etfieient concern indeed, and so l-liave no supposition that they would uudertake the wn»rk- 

doubt it would, had it not been for the Ked S(!a ingpf the lY*rslan lincO iiiidlng that they could 

competition, lliil: ,thcn supposing that \w had not get on as a commercial l)oily, what they 

wdUulrawn from Persia, one* of two things must w'onld do wcnild !>;• lo throw themselves into the 

have happened, cither tlic Persian (loVcrnment hands of Jiiissla, which would be very willing to 

must have \vorked their own line of Iclegraph give them assist aiice ; and llussian oflice,rs would 

(w’hich they simply could not doh or they must then he doing what Pritish offi<‘crs are doing 

Imve gone to Siemens, and .askea them to do it . luuv. Thm'efore it is worth our while paying 

on whatever terms Siemens likf?d, and Siemens something, and losing something, for the ]>urpose, 

wmukl of -cDuyse have got it on such terms as., if not of maintaining oiir own jiolilieal iidlueneo 

would have rendered it; to them a. paying eon- in Persia, at leafit. «of preventing that iidluene.e 

cern. In that way* it would have ujipeared that being iransfeiTed to Kussia. Tliongh it is clear 

we should have been pt^rfiHdly certain of’gcdting that \ve‘ shall hisc Viy maintaining the working 6f 

whatever good the Persian line could do us, the iV^’siau line, stiirniaiiy a person would think 

^vithoui paying oni^ farthing for it, and therefore that it is w<n*tli inenrring a iiioderatii loss for the 

it j?ccined to me that wc might just as well with- object. It would not be \n)rth while to go on. 

draw from Persia, and get rid of the. ex]>cnsp. losing 23,Un()/. a year, as we wen* doing at one 

But since then th^ Hed Sea cable has been (‘sta- time; I)iit. no>v that has beeii redueed. It has 

blished,and as Major Chumpain has said, the traffic been redneerl by the reduciioii of expenditiiro 

which in ihiise days might have sufficed for one whicli )uh been alluded to; it lias been nidiumd 

liiao (beeansc in point of laet there was virtually also by there being a e.onsiderabb; amount of 

only one lino in existence in those days ; tbe only revenue to set olV against it. That is what. I 

line jmirt-ieally in use being the Turkish Indo- wmiited 1«> say witli ri'gard tf) tlie n eommenda- 

European line), and would have been snffieieid. to tio?i wliieb I <lid make some years ago, and 

have paid a rcasofiablc dividoiul upon that par- which I certainly should not be dls[s>se:l to 

ticular line woidd not be enougli ibr three, and ma.ke now. 

has proved not to be enough for three, because S.*i22. tbere* any oilier ]!oint on which you 
now the traffic has to be divided between the would wish to give an explanation? \'es; the 
Turkish pr^rtion of the Indo-Kuropean line, and <|nertlgn was askeil of Majm- diampain, why jt 
the Persian portion of it, and tlie ile<l S(*u lino: was that llu; Indian ( iovernnunt made the eom- 

nnd as was proved at the boginiiiiig of this year, miiiiieation between Ibis.sorah and India. Now, 

it duos not j»ay anybody. Tlie hido-ICuropean I do Tint know that I can giy(‘ very priM'l,-e amP 
Company’s line, was understood to be worke.d accurati* infonnalion upon the subject, but lean 
at a loss, tlio .Ked »Soa Company’s also was, say generally, that we bad entered into, 

1 believe, being wmrkeil at a loss, or at an engagement with llie Tiirkisb f louTimnuit, that 

c^ccecdingly small^ prolil ; and wi-tli ri'gard to if they carried a Pdi'gniphie liin* down from 
ourselves, the per cent, of profit which we (h»ii'^lantiiM»ph* .to Bagdad or to I>iiss(>rah, we 
W'oro making a few j* ears ago was lurn<‘d into a * woiiltl c’onnect it with India; and tills was the 
lo.ss, and wc-were making nothing at all. But .slate of aflairs wlien I first look charge of’ the 
for all that, if now the ({ueslion , were raised, T<4ographle DejiartmenI in the India (Office, 
wliether we Bliould witlidraw from onr telegra- We. did not at all like IniAingthis dliligation, but 
phie connection' with Persia, tliere would be one it was insisted that we had no .choice in^ the 
or two reasons why we should not do it. One malltn*; tliat it wa.s absolutely ineiiinbciit on ns 
naisoii is that if Ave withdrew, there would la* to g{» to the ex|)ensc’ of laying the cable from - 
nobody ro succeed us, Siemens’s Company are Bussorah to Kin’rachcc ; 1 mean, that avc' ■ were 
barely bolding their ground, and lln^y could not under a pledge tlrat that cable shouid bo Jaid. 
afford, therefore, to work the Persian line at a loss; No private enterpri e. would touch thV iniil'er at 
and at a loss, apjiareutly, it always will have to be all; it had Imd tie* t‘\perieneo of the Red Sea 
W’Orked. It is quite true that within the hist two cable, ami there -was no etmijainy, and no indi- 
or three years, since Sieinens’sline has been op<?ncd, viilual who woidd have givmi 1 tl. towanis laying 
whereas we formerly did not get ctiie penny from down a enbbi in the Pmsian (lulf; ami there- 
it, wc now get some 3,000 /,, or 4,000/.., or /5, (too/, fore, iiiasinm‘h ns. tin* Indian ( inverinnent had in 
a year; but still these thousands a year are not someway or ahotlier eoiitraeted lliis obligation, it 
equal to our working ex|xmses, aiuP lliere really had no choice but to fulfil tlial ilst If. 'I'his 1 say in 
is no apparent prospect that the Persian line excuse for thy Indian (lovermnent liaving luider- 
proper ever will pay its woj’Kiiig expenses, taken Avhat even then might p(»ssibly be .supposed 
Therefore^ it is not* to be supposed llmt if we^ to be certain to hisnia\ a lo.^s. It av.is not "o be- 

wilbdraAV fr,oip our connection with Pmsia, Sie-" lieved; <»n the tionjrary, it wa.^ helii vial by those 

mens’s Company, whioli is now barely ke(‘ping its jiersons who took nujst.interest in the matter that . 
head above water, Sgukl nndcrttdfe to Avork this that ea.ble Avoiild jirove .exceedingly ju’ofitahle ; 
lino, tliereby diminishing Avdiatevor profit it may and Ijllrink in all prohahilitv it would have been 
make by so many thousandH a*yeaf. It AAM>uld' profitable if the Indian (jovernment InnI been 

not do it; but- if it wmuld do it, even then con tiSlit with laying down the cable, either the 

it could not Avork it nearly go efficiently Avhole w'ay from Ikissorali to Kurraeh(?e, or, 
as wc, because we, as the (joWrnment, have cheaper still, from Bus.'^ofah to a certain point on 
a certmu power and influenee; 1 mean that the Persian coast, wdierc it touches the Mokran 
oilr officers have a certain prestige in Persia, coaat, and tlien froin there have continued 
0,59. 3 E 2 the 
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the conmmnicntion by means ^ of a land line 
alonp: tlie Mekran const to Kurrachce; that 
would very Hkcly Imvc nofcost one-third of what 
the whole uiidcTtukinc has cost; and then upon 
that (uitlny, I have no doubt the receipts which wo 
wore ohiaiuiiig four or five years ago, would have 
afTordod a coiisidcrnble dividend. TJicn of course 
the question is asked, why we made the line 
through Persia, and why we made a double Jinc 
along tlie Gulf. All 1 can eay is, that we were 
not so wise then as avc arc now. If we could 
have foreseen what would have been the result, 
we should u<»t liavc done all this. Xehody look- 
ing hack on it ns a coirnuercial sjxxmlation can 
doubt that it lias proviMl a failure. VVe really 
have not remits of any kind Avhatsoevcr, that are 
a Buflielcnt coinpcnsati(ui fc»r the expense In- 
curred ; but then it di)c« m»t*at all folhnr*that, 
because it was a bn<l speculation and we ought 
not t() have spout that inonc}’, tlicrefore It would 
be wise to abandon \yhat the money has created, 
and so render the exjjenditiirc utterly useless. 

. We sliall not incur a'Tiy further expense by going 
on with. it; there is no doubt that ibis telegraph 
will at least pay its working cxpcuiscs, and if it 
docstbai, we Iia’d surely better avail ouivelvcs of 
suclr advantages as it is capable of atlordiiig, in- 
Btciid of refusing to use them beca'iu^c they have 
Cost eo nitich., 

Mr. CaveJ] Have the Turks any line 
from Ihissorali, tlu‘(*ugh the Euphrates Valley? 
— Bie^orah is near the mouth of the Euphrnies. 

8.021. Yes; but is llu-re any line fronrBus- 
B^orali. tlirough the Euphrates Valley to Con- 
Btautiiioj le ? — ] decidedly . F rofn Cojislautinoplc 
(J eauiiot specify tin* preiusc .route), it goes to^ 
Bagdad, and from Bagdad to Bussorah. 

8.02.0, Does it go from Trehi^oiid ? - Not from 
'Trehi>:ond, from Constantinople. 

8t02r>, You do not know what lino it takes from 
Constantinople? — The ma]» would show ‘it. I 
know seveial c»f the j>laees which it goes through. 
It goes througl*, Moossul, for example.. 

81O27. Ts n<j(. ^tliat tin* shortest way to Fiiroj»o 
from delude, from Kurr.'ichee? — T Hhould .«ay> 
ccrtaiiil3\ it was. * 

8.028. 'is ijmt Hue always kej)t open ? — Every 
now and then it is int( fiaijitcd fur- a certain 
nuinhrr of day*?. 

8.02f). It i)as>TS through inde])ondent trihes, 
docs it not? — Scarcely; after it leaves Bagdad 
it passes through a country inhabited by Aval) 
tribe**, who are very often in a slate of insurrec- 
tion, and who really did interrupt the working 
of the line for two or three months, not very 
long ago. 

Practioally there is not Iniicli difficulty 
in protecting it, as T gather from you ? — I believe 
that was llu? only occasion (ui wbieb it was inter- 
rupted f(»r a considerable time but on that 

J »articuh»r occasion it was interrupted, T believe, 
or four or five months. ' ^ . . 

8.'>;tl. S(» that that would nofbe a safe line to 
whicli to trust messages, if you had 110 other? — , 
It was only on that account that we made the 
lino throiigli Persia. 

8532. »^ir C. fVivtffield.’] Jho Persian Gulf is 
in triplicate now; it ligs three lines?— There 
arc two lines of caldc and the land line; there is 
the line along the coast. The cablc^ is double, 
not for the whole of the distance, but for a con- 
Bidcrnblc part of the* distance. 

8,533. From lashk to Fao, or Bussorah, it is 
double ? — Yes, the line is double there. 


8534. Mr. CrawfordS\ le „it through your 
department thi\t repreBentatioiiB paBa,.wliich arc 
made to the Government here on the subject of 
telegraphic communication nwth India ; for 
instance, if. the Britieh Indian Company have 
occasion to make a complaint, does it go through 
your department?— Yce. 

8535. Have they liiado any complaints ?-— 
Very frequently. 

853(). A very great many ? — They are alwaye 
making compliuiitH. 

8r)3(}*: Are tliosc cortiplaints invAriahly not 
founded upon some rcaspu ? — I should not say 
BO. I should say that the complaints are gene- 
rally exaggerated, .1 ahould ^ay that sometimes 
they are founded in reason. 1 should say more 
frequently not. 

8537. ilave they not complained of difficulties 
thrown in their way by the Government of India 
a^ to the method of treating the. company in 
India ? — They liave done so. > 

8.538. Is there any correspondence that "we 
eonhl see on that subject? — I do not think that 
tJioro is any eorreepoiuiencc tliat you might not 
see ; it is imperfect,* because we have not f ho 
rej)li<5s from India ; and it is in am incomplete 
stale now; Not long ago we received a long 
cmnniunioatlon from them, And the reply made 
to them, was that the Sectretavy of State siis- 
jicnded his decision until be received explana- 
tions irom the Government of India; it has been 
sent out to India,, and \vc have not yet had the 
answers of the Government of India. 

8539. [s that long letter in the nature of a 
m7/mcofall the complaints?— Yes; it is signed 
by Lord AVilliam Hay, 

8540. The ]>jL*rusarof that will give the Com- 
mittee a fair idea, of what they have to complain 
of? — Yes,'eeftainly. 

8541. They complain, do they not, that they 
have not met with a warm reception in India? — 

' They do complain of that certainly. 

8542. That diHieMdlieH have. been thrown in 
their way? — So they eomjdain, 

8543. You do not admit that they have met 
with any unreasonahlc di(liTeultic8?^On the'cmi- 
trary, 1 thlidv that the Keel Sea Comiiauy were 
jiarticulurly Avell treated. 

8544. l)o you think that facilities have been 
given to tlicm ?— 1 ehould say .so,, certainly. 

8515. Have they any cilice of their own in 
Bombay ? — They Ijavc hot ; they have accommo- 
datioii iu the Government office. 

8540. I'hcy are not allowed to have’ an office 
of their own? — This acc?oinmodation in the Go- 
vernment office was offered them instead, and 
they accepted^ it witli thanks. ' 

8547. Had' they previously made a reejuest 
that they might have accommodation out of the 
Government office? — Tliey had, but still tliey 
accepted, this other accoinmodatioii with thanks. 

8548. - Because they could gdt nothing else ?— 
It is not for meto say for what reason. 

8549. '^ Is not a charge made of 9 s. 6 rZ. for the 

delivery in Bombay itself at a house next door to 
the office of the company of^a message received 
from EnglamH*— It is charged and it is received 
by the comjalny. . ^ 

8550. Nine' shillings and sixpence, whatever 
the distance may be. which it travels in India? — 
The charge is the samoin any case ; but if the 
message is delivered outside of Bombay, the 
money belongs to'^he Government, whether it is 
at Bycullah or at Madras, or at Calcutta ; but if 

it 
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it is delivered in Bombay, that 9 i. G d. is at this 
moment received by the company. 

S.?.*)!. Do you know the distance of Bycullahf 
—I have heard tlmt Byciillah is two miles from 
Bombay. In order that, a message should go 
from' Bombay to BycuUah it must be carried by 
the wires which belong to the Government, suui 
for that convoyttiice, ny wive, whctheujt ia to 
BycuUah or to Madras the Indijin Government 
charges 9 j. 6 r/. 

8552. If it is delivered ' at- the next door, to 
whom does the 9 s. 6 d. go?— Ti» the Snhinavinc 

Company. . 

8553. Sir C. It is not eliarged at 

alh in fact, in that \iasc ? — If you were to send a 
message from lipgliuul t(5 Boiubsiy by ibc snb- 
xnarinc line, you would have to jiiiy the same rale 
as if you sent it to Calcutta or to Madran. 

8554. That charge has been irai.scd i — It ban 
been raised 2 s. ; it was 7 s,G rA, it ia now 9 s, (\ (L ; 
it was raised at the time that w'c raised the rule 
of charge to 4 L 10 s* 

855.5, That is what you call a termiiml charge, 
is it not?— "You may call it a terminal clnuge at 
Bombay ; but inasnuicli ii's you pay (be same 
amount for conveyance to Madras it becomes 
part of the rate. 

855fi. If a ineesagc is delivered in tlio town of 
Bombay that charge is imt tiiKcn by (he ( lover n- 
ment ; b 
distance 



Company accepted 
cpmmodtttiou at Bombay witli thanks, it was 
not till they had asked twice to have a local 
office assigned them and were rciusc.d, , they 
were obliged to take what tliey could get ? — 
That is not my recollection. T know lha( they 
did ask to have aii pffice, but I can positively say 
that when Government tdi'ered (hem accomnioda- 
tiou in their own office (hey accepted it with 
thanks. I do not say that they did not repent 
afterwards. ' , . , 

8558 But if they asked for an office of their 
own, surely tliey were’ not pleased wi(h w’hat 
they got, but accepting w^lh thanks ivas merely 
a matter of courtesy? — I should say lha( any- 
body who read the correspond euce between the 
Government and the company would vonic to a 
diflerent conclusion; he 'would say that the 
company, in accepting with dhanks what limy 
then understood, to be ofl'ered them, were per- 
fectly in Qarnest, and not using a mere exiires- 
sion of courtesy. 

8559. Mr. Cranford, ^ In whose hands is the 
administration of the office of (lu.* company in ^ 
India? — In those of the telegraph department of 
the Indian Government. The telegraphs all over 
India, in whatever presidency, are directly under 
a department of the Government of India. 

8500. A message sent from this^ country, on 
its arrival in this office in Bombay, is in the eiis- 
tody and i\x the hands of the Govermnent, and 
not of the telegraph company ? — J ust so ; 
althouiflrit is quite true, with j'cgard to a mes- 
Bage delivered at Bombay; that the tcrininal 
charge is received by the company and not by 
the Government, nevei’thclcss that niessagejbeing 
received in the Government office is delivered by 
the ^Government servants in Bombay, not bv ibc 

plana- 


ihat I (lid not. say that they did not repent after- 
wards. 

8561. Sir C. Jruirji/ield.] But their anpliciiUpn 
twice repeated -*was for -an office of their own, 
anti it cannot be assumed that they were glad to 
be jmt hi the Oovornmont office instead? — 
. They’ used language which wopld make anyone 
suppose^ or would 'make me suppose at least, 
that they wei-jii glad. ^ ^ 

8.^62 ' Mr. -Fawreft,] I understood, from llio 
drift of y<»ur statement, that you feaid tha( two- 
thirds of the cxpimvli(.iirc which hud heoii in- 
cuiTcd on tliis Indo-Kuropean line Ini.^ I>een 
thrown aivayj that the 1elegrii])li might have 
been constructed for one-iliird of the outlay? --I 
did not use that language, nor did I nmiin t- jon- 
**vey that id(‘a. What 1. s.ihl ivas, that I thought 
that the cable from Biissorah to Knrracbei' woiihl 
have sufficed by ib^elf ; but i( luis been snpplc.- 
mented by twi) ad J1 lions ; first, by a land line 
along the Mekran coa.^t, and then by , a lino 
tliVoiigb rorsla, wliicb enables messages ti»ge(. to 
Bnsliin^ instead of going to BiiSi-orali. ^ 1 spoke 
of (he expense of tlie (wo i)ortiuin. I would not 
call ittwo'diirds of (he (♦xpense, beCauscj 1 do not 
recollect what the Cable cost, and what the 
Mekran line, and so on ; but 1 meant that 1 
thought that the evpcnst) hestoivcd on the c.ii!)!c 
Would havt? sufficed hy ilscU lor ade(pia(e coin- 
innuieutioii with India. I hy no n»(?aiis said tliat 
I thought lliat“(ln\ moiu'y expeioled o»i (he other 
two portions of the line was thrown nway. Alo.‘ t 
assuredly it is not now, be -aiise one j^ortiou ot 
tluit exjHMise ivas apofuid to making the lino 
thVough Persia, whivdi W(H’k.s Ix’lter than j ro- 
bably :my liuc in the world, far better than the 
Turkish line did. 

«5(;3. Siill 1 understand you that Jidecpiate 
telegraphic- (communication might have been ob- 
tained without (lirowing any linaiieiat burden tin 
the Iiulinn ]ieo])hi, wliie.h the jires^d telegraphic 
coimuiiiiication eertaiidy does ? — 1 think 1 
may say so I’till. 1 think, as I saitl just now, 
llmtif wo had (.‘-onfined ourselves to conncellng 
tlm Turkisri telegraph hy a cable from Bnsstnuh 

I\nrrach(!C, alflxnigli (lie I'nrkisll ])ar(. oi -that 
•Jine work(Ml infaino.nsly, ami llie public woitld 
have cried out (.Ircadfidly, nevertheless the trallie. 
on that line wt^nld havi^ [lald a very lair dividend, 
])crhap.s three,, or four, or five per cent, on llio 
7)nihj.v ro(|iiired 5 t'iniply f'lr that partial eonmiu- 
nic-atloii. 

8564. Doydii rcinnnlier how nuieli money was 
sunk in ibe first Bed Se.*i T(d(‘gra])lW - Nof 

8505 , That money was absolutely loM liy fho 
Indian GtivernmenI, was it .imit / — Half hy the 
fjovciriiineni, and hilH' liy the Uritish Ireasiu’v; 
and it \va.s lost heeause that company -^ya» 
guaranteed ; that is thedong and short of it. 

8500. You think that if the guaiuntiie had not 
been given, ibc line would liAvc been eoiiptriicted 
more earcdully?— I do mea'n (bat. 



the oWwiihi thanL, 1 guarded myself by sayiug 
0.59. 


8507. You,' ill i)rinci])le, object to this plan of 
Govcrnmeiil guarante^s 1 no, -generally ; hut 
I think that it need not have been inferred irom 
what I said. 

8508. Ym think that that was a very serious 
loss, a very largo .*411111 of money ♦•It was more 
than a luilliob, 1 think. . 

8569. We are to understand that you think 
that really the primary inotivcj cause of that loss 
was the fact that Oovernmeut f^uarantced a 
dividend?—! have no hesitatioa in saying so, 
and £ will at once explain what I mean. For 
3 E 3 certain 
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certain portions of the line that cable was sus- 
pended rock to rock ; J ihean to say, that 
suppo.nii^^ there, was one rock here and another 
rock at some distance off, the 'cable, instead of 
bein^ allowed to fall to the bottoui and He alonfir 
tho bottom of the Hct\, wa.s susjHmded from rock to 
rock, and left to break by its wei|j;ht; the object, 
of the eou^raclor bein;:; to use as little etdde as ho 
possibly could, knowing that if 4ic eould only 
form tlic lino, however badly, the 5 j»cr cent, 
would have to be paid foi* i^ver and a day by .the 
two Govcrnnionts. Now, aboilt what I am say- 
ing I ainSpii to, portillve. I was assured- by the. 
engineers that that Was tlie lact, ai.d it is incon- 
ceivable that ady but a giiarant(‘cd (‘oinpany 
would have done that. 

HfiTO. Then, putting it in* aiiotlior ]>oink of 
view*, t presume that you would agree with this 
opliii(»n, that as money can be boiTOWial in bhig- 
land at less than I per ecni., K* you guariintee a 
eonipany at per cent you destroy all security 
for ecofiomy and ottielendy, and almost give 
them an indueemeni to spend as* nnieh money as 
jiossible To a very great ext(‘Tit T certainly 
do H‘nt(‘rtain t.liat opinion; tliere is no one in the 
.world more ojiposod to .giiiirantc6d coinp^iuics 
ihan'l am. 

8,)71. What I point ont wouhl rathco* indicate 
the Liatnre of your objiretions to the priiicijdc? — 
Just so. * 

' 8572. Did not tlu? demand for thc bemdit of 
this lndo-Kirroj)can Tcdegrapli partly come from 
the Ibitish pubti(‘, and also does it not confer 
alinoi't as much service on Kngland as on India ? 
— I should say that it .confers (piitc as inmdi 
bcnetil on Kngland as on India; in tme seiisii T 
should say tlio griMiter part ol* It is Knglish, b(»- 
e.ausc 1 suppo.'^e tliat the mt'ssages ])a>s ehi<‘lly 
between Ihiglislmum in JOngland and Knglish- 
inen in India,. 

857!h Therefore on W(mld suy that it n*n,Ily 
was of more imporlancc to'tin* Kiiglish coinrnnnit v 
almost than to tim Indian commmilty? - 1 think 
you must not leave out (d sight the jioliticAl 
ad>antages (d'the tidegraph. 

85 7d. Siill we may assume that wc derive 
]»oliti<*al advantages from anything affecJiilg 
bemdic'ially tin* Indian ])(Mijile ?— Decidedly. 

8575. Therefore, as, the ttdcgra])li has turned 
out hitlierlo a disastnms fniMiieial sju'ciilation, 
would it not have been fair that a jiorlioii of the 
ri.sk and Joss should ha\e been borne by England? 
— 1 should have said so decidedly. 

?!>70. 8uppe»sing that you have tluit' ojunlon, 
what p(»wer liave you of {)ffieially .eomn'uinicatlug 
an o))inltUi when any ex|»enditiire is g(»ing to be 
ineiirred, that the whole, of jt should not be ip- 
einHed V.v India? - I suppose t.ha4: th.e represmi- 
taiioii w(»uld be made to the Lord.s of the 1Vea- 
■ Hury ; but we should know bgibrehaml what 
would' be the vcsplt. Tlicy Wimld simply say 
that th(‘ Lords of the Treasury w ould not licar of 
it, and that they had iiotlnng to say to it., 

8577. j^t tlie present time, there arc a great 
many expenses inciirr(?d in India wdueh are not 
simply for the benefit <)f India, but also benefit 
England e(juullya8 much, but there is no chariec 
that England will contrilnitfe her fair share, as 1 
understand you? — Not unless j)roper pressure is 
brouglit to bear upon the ilrltish Government. 

8578. And speaking at tlie present time, there 
is little or no chance that such pressure will bo 
bvougbi to boar? — I should have thought that 
the usker of that question could give a better 


opinion than I can on -that point ;* judging from 
experience, 1 should say that there is not the 
amallest t‘hance of any fair treatment i)f the inte- 
rests .of Tndiii where the interests of England 
come into oppo«itio:i to them, 

8571). Thai, any communication addressed by 
tljc India. OHico io the Lords of the Treasury 
woidfihave H ; tie cHaneo of being taken any no- 
tice of, and th^^t. considering the state of public 
opinion in England towuirds India, there is little 
chaneo of any j^ressure being brought to bear on 
the Government from outside ?'“ 7 Thafr is my own 
individual opinion, j)ut merely my own indi- 
vi^lual oj)inion, 

8580. y(>n can speak' as ‘to the expenses in- 
curred in England for •telegraphic stores? — I have' 
ho doubt I could aseerlain them without any dif- 
ficulty. 

8581. Docs that come luider your official cog- 
nnanee ? — In this sort of way: any requisition 
for stores from India would come in the first in- 
stance to me. 

8582?, Tlien who is there to cheek and to test 
-thcsfc> requhdfious ; suppo.se that you received 
from India a requisition Ibr a certain amount of 
stores, and you thought that tho stores were more 
tliaii were rc(| Hired, or.I?ha.T they, askijd f<»r too 
cx])cnsive stores, is there any control exercised 
on those requisitions nt the India Office?— It 
would be altogether out of my,, province ; but 
wluit would be done in siieh a case would be this; 

I slioiild send tlie reqiusit.ioii to the Director 
General of the Storey Department for his report 
upon it, if he thought his opinion desirable on 
any ]>oint. Yerv often be implies tliat there is 
no j)C(*asif>n for all thesi* stores ; or bo might sug- 
gest that this should be substituted fttr that^ and 
then he l•et^rus thi.s report to mo, and I place 
his reeouiiuenduHons ladbrc the committee, wdio 
adopt or 1 ej(*et, as they tliink proper, wdiat he has 
proposed. 

858;). Does it' frccpn'ntlv happen that requi- 
sitions come from India. for stores, and that they 
are cimsidered so unnoeossary that the Secretary 
of State for India in (hmneH, or the committee 
to wliicdi you refm*, refuses to execute the order? 
— They very frc<iutMitly indeed adopt tho recom- 
mendaiion of tin? Dii’cctoj of Stores that u smaller 
quantity shall be sent. 

85S4! What plan is adopted for testing the 
quality of the store, s tluit you buy, and for secur- 
ing timt you obtain them, considering their 
quality, at tin? low'cst jxmsiblc price? — With 
rcfereiiee to the first questicin, that is of course 
*out of my province altogether; that is a duty 
which belongs to tln^ Director ^General of Stores, 
and ho has his own^ responsible staff, or makes 
bis owMi ari*ang(?inonr8 ; and I do not know more 
ilmn anybody else jibont them. But with regard 
to the second (pn^sllon, the security that there 
may be for stores beings oKtained on the lowest 
tonns, there is thivs : you must 'understand that 
the director of the store department has no power 
i)f Ins own; lu' can only ad. by authority, namely, 
l\y the anilioritv of the Secretary of State m 
Council ; lie maki^ hifr proposals to^ them, and 
they adopt'ch* reject, them as thpj^ think proper. 
Ah .w’^. arc [lartinilarly talking now of tho tele- 
grajihic. storca, an indent or requisition comes 
from India, we wdll say, for a eortain atnounf. of 
telogmphic stores. I believe that with regard 
to stores in general, the rule is that open compe- 
tition should be invited, that anybody whatsoever 
should be invited to tender. 


8585 • That 
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8585. That is not the case with regard to 
beer? — We have nothing to do with hoernii the 
Public Worlis Department i and even on the 
general question I am not speaking very coiifi- 
aeiitly, because it is not in^ business; but 
impression is’ that the rule is, tluit the compotii 
tion shall be open ; but there arc a great mntly 
exceptions, and biore particularly with regard to 
telegraphic stores. Now, there 4 ire very few 
inanufucturerB of telegraphic stores ; of telegrajih 
cibles, I believe there arejnot more .than one or 
two; find although of insulators the inanufaC'- 
tiircrs arc more imnicrous, there are not, I fancy, 
more tliiin four or five who can be safely depended 
upon. I do not think myself that there arc more 
than two; but there arc several who profess to 
make iiisulatoi^s; and on previons occasions there 
has either been complete open e(mij)etition, or a 
good many have been invited to send in tenders. 
I'he consequence is (and this is the complaint of 
the telegraph department in India that we give 
an order to a man to jn-ovidc a certain number of 
insulators, because he has sent in a low tender, 
and wo either do not get at all, or not for 
long after they are wanted, because the nian 
has not adequate .meansi for pcfforniing his con- 
tract; and only recently vve got a memorandum 
from llie Government of liiniu re(juesting that 
we would _not do anything of the kind; but always 
divide these orders among a few^ selected firms. 
1 laid this rceonunendation before the rublic 
Works Committee, and tlic Public Works (.’oin- 
mittee rejected it ; tb(!y said that the rule was 
open competition, niid that they would judge 
every case by itself; they would sec when tlie 
occasion required whether they should limit the 
competition to three* or four firms; Imt they 
would not. lay .down the rtilc that only a certain 
number of Anns Bhuuld be allowed to iromjiete, 

8586. If you have had in the India Oflice 
frequently to^elieck, or to com|)lain of the (»rd(*rs 
which have been sent home from India for tele- 
graphic stcTCfl, as beiifg nnno<*.esHary in amount, 
have they not also made cr»rre«ponding coiu- 

laints, and said that many (*f their orclers luive 

cen issued at an. extravagant jiricc? — As regards 
the first jiart of your question, J am not sure 
that that lias ever liafipened Avith regard to tele- 
graphic stores; 1 meant st vers in gi-neral, I do 
not recollect a case of an indent for 1elegra|di 
Btores coming home in excess; 1 ivill not say that 
there never has been one, but 1 do not recollect 
oue. With regard to tlie other matter; I do not 
recollect any complaint on the psrt of the 
Government of India, that we sent <mt unduly 
expensive stores ; they very often eomjilaiu of 
delay in their being sent mit. 

8587. But if any romplaini had been made 

with regard to the price that you paid for them, 
would that come under yoiir dejiartinenl ? — If it 
related to public works, stores, or telegrai>h stores. 
It would oome io me. • - 

8588. Mr. B'trley.'] You ciauplaiii of the 
guarantee given to the original Red Sea tele- 
graph*; was not that on the same principle as the 
guarantcivto tlie Indian railw.ays? — I was speak- 
ing with no personal knowledge on the subject. 

8589. I mean generally, was it not so?— I 
believe it was the same thing. 

8590. And do you believe that those Railways 
in India would have been imule without those 
guarantees? — It is an opinion that I am almost 
singular in, but I do entertain the opinion 
strongly, that they would have been if a pro- 


I icr course had been pursued on the part of the 
India Government, 

8591. What course would you recommend ? - 
I cannot doubt that the same Govcninient, by 
virtue of whose credit alone guanintocd .com- 
panies are able to raise .money, by its own credit 
could have raised money. 

8592. lliuv would you have recommended 
that Jhe original lelegnVgli to India should have 
been carried out, iiisli^ad ol’ the guarantee of 5 
per cent.? — In a case of that kind 1 certainly 
would not have trusted a crmtnictor’, lua'ause I 
should have felt that ii w,as the business of a 
contractor to, do it as clieajdy as he could, unless 
tho coni factor would guaranteed the per- 

manciuic of the cable after it \vas laid, 

859.‘k Speaking of the delay in the executlou 
of Indmits from India, you Impose, do you not, 
heavy jaiiaities (»ii delay luyond the time that 
.you yourselves -.specify ? — T Avoiild rather not 
answer those questions, because 1 am, not re- 
; sponsible fi>r those matters. 

8594, ]VIr. CatidJisli,] Speaking of tho tele- 
graphic ccminiunicatitui between India and Eng- 
land Commercially, have wc not impovc'risbed 
ourselves by multi|)lyiiig it needlessly ?— 1 should 
say that luidoubtt'dly, if we could have ibrescen 
what Avc now know, ii wouhl havc been unwise 
to do ^^h^lt wc have d()^H^ ; unwise, that is, to' 
have KjHMit the money iiu\stablihhing a communi- 
cation l>ctween England atul India that we have 
spemt; we e<mkl have established all that Avaa 
re<iulslie Ibr a smaller sum. 

8595. AN'ould one telegraphic communii'atiqii 
with India have been siiilicient to do the work ? 
— No, 1 do not think that it could he trusted. I 
think that it would lx? a great pity indeed if 
either the liido-Eiiropcaii lino collapsed, or that 
of tlic Red Sea {company. The fact is that there 
is no year in which one or the other does not 
heeome intcrruptixl, during which interrupiimi 
the country would be without any conimiiuication 
with India if tbe other line did not. exist, 

8596. (/onkl avc liavc protected oiirselvc.s from 
the inconvcMiienee of this intcrrujition Avith fewer 
lines, taking'the whole of our telcgnijihie coni- 

'inuiiicHtion hetvvecn Europe and India? 1 should 

say, iiiidoiihtedly, it would md. he. safe to trii.st to 
one line. 

8597. The line throiigli Turkey jiaid preA’ious 
to tlie Red Sea Ixdng consiructerl, did it not? — 
It paid I), percent.; I 'a.m speaking of our part 
of the l*crsiaii Gulf cxiblc, wliicli wa?; eoniuiCted 
with tlie Turkisli line. 

8598. How did Ave get jdedgod tfi the, Turkish 
Government to carry on a se<x)nd line to Imlia? 
— 1 really do not knoAV. When 1 took charge of 
the Telegraph Department, Avhich aauis some ten 
years ago, I Ibuinl that avc laid contracted that 
^pledge; but I had not time to go into the an- 
tiquities of the subject. I know that it Avas uni- 
versally udmitteii tfiat we had comiiiilted our- 
selves to the Turkish (b»vernment 

8599. Who could inforur the (kmimittee on 
that suhiect ?-r*l have no doubt that the office 
correspoiidciiee Avbuld give the informal ion. 

8600. TIurt second line you Avould not have 
constructed exc(q)t for that engagemcnl? -You 
mean, as 1 understand you, the coun(^ction be- 
tween the Turkish telegraph ending atBussorab, 

' and Bombay ; I <1(» not say that 1 woqkl not ; I 
Avould not have established the communication so 
cxyiensh'ely ; what I mean to say is that wo had 
3 E 4 ‘ no 
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no choico or were considered to have no choice in 
the mat tor. ^ 

ftGOl. IJecaiisc of Fomc pledge winch we might 
or might not have entered into?— Which we ccr- 
tainlv need not have entered into. 

8G0:^. And^you think that it was dcBirnhlc to 
ronslruct that line, notwithstanding that it will ‘ 
always ho worked at a loss? — I do not think that 
1 ever said that, or those ivords must have had 
something wdiich came l)cfi)rc them wlnclr rather 
qualified their meaning; I rather think I said 
that the Turkish line ivould have paid if there 
had been no lino to compete with it. 

8 ( 10 : 5 . AV hat is the ground of the 9 s. (> d. 
charge in India, imon all messages delivered in 
India? — It is tlic llfrough rate which wo. ehargo 
for the conveyance, through any jiart of India, 
of messages coming from aliroad to India. 

SfiOl. Do you apj)roYC of the policy of that 
uniform charge?—! do not think I am competent 
to lorm an ojiinion on that. 

8G().j. It is not charged if the message is 
delivererl inside Bombay? — It is charged, hut 
not received by the Govornment; 1 said that at 
this moment, although charged, it is not received 
by tlio Government, hut is re('eivcd by the com- 
pany ; hut when I said that, I laid great stress 
on this moment.” The filet is, that the 
Government of India have given notice that, 
from the 1st of July, they mean to take that 
money themselves. . 

8nr)G. Sir r. niufifirhL'] in what way ; will 
they deduct it I — They do not moan to let the 
company jioeket it, hut to pocket it ihcm- 

8607. Mv. CuTtd/isk.'] At ju’csent th^. company 
get 9 ,s\ (i d, more for a message to Bombay than 
lor one to any oilier part of India? — No, it is 
exactly tlie same;, that is to' say, a message 
brought' to Bomhav by tlie Bed Sea Cornjiany’s 
cable jiays for delivery in India ])r.ecisely^ the 
Fame sum wlielher it is ilcdivcn'cil at Bombay or at 
Capo (Nanorin. 

8G08. .But dedivyred in Bombay;, the eoni- 
jiany get the 9. s’. G d, ?— Uji to this moment they 
do. 

They therefore got Gf/. morc for, a 
inc.-rsago to ilomhay than for one to anyS'ther 
portion of India? — They (h> ; you arc quite right 
ill that. 

8(>1(). Do you know the ground of that? — 
Simply that the Governmeut liuve alkuved them 
hillieiio to ]>o(d\c-t the terminal charge. 

stud’. By''an agreement? — No.. 

8G12'. The Govi‘rnmeiit has power to terminate 
that arniHgcmcnt? — Ye?, tliey consider so cer- 
tainly ; I lielieve that it has been done by mere 
ilia Ivertonce on the part of tlie Governinenl, hut 
I cannot say,,. 

8Gi:5. Did I rightly understand you to say to. 
the honoiirahlc Member for Brighton, that yon 
would absolve India from the consequences of 
those tedegraphie liiiaiicial failures? — 1 never 
meant to liay anything of the kind, I think what 
the hmionrahle lifemhcr for Brighton asked me 
was, whether- 1 thought that England ought not 
10 liave shared the expenae; tb’ which I said, 
yes. ^ 

86 M. Did you not say tliat the loss sustained 
should have ’been paid in larger projiorliori by 
England, in consequence of the messages being 
inn larger proportion to and from Englishmen f 
— I think Uiat then the honourable Member for 
Brighton was asking me whether the tclegrapli 


was more beneficial to England than to India^ 
and I said that in one sense it was more beneficial 
to England, 

8615. You do not think that there la anything 
now to complain of in the allocation of the char{i[e 
between England and India?— I think that is 
past praying for. 

8616. Why should it be that India shoTild send 
home to England requisitions fpr stores more 
'than IhTgland thinks it needs? — It is a mistake 
on .the part of the ideating officer, 1 supjjiose. 

‘ 8617. AVill not the authorities in India bo the 
best judges of the ueccftsities of India? — I think 
that all men lire liable to make mistakes, whether 
in England or in India. The nn^stake is generally 
discovered in England, in this way; the' Director 
General of Stores, who receives this indent, says, 

“ AABiy, yon arc sending homo an annual indent, 
but we, sent you over such a quantity such a time 
ago; yi)u. surely must have so much in store that 
you cannot require an additional supply.” 

8618. But is not the officer in India the man 
to know best wbat hc'has and what he requires? 
— It depends upon circumstances. 

8619. AVhat circiimstauces ? — ^A^lCther ho has 
properly examined into the matter. 

8(i20.' You have officers in India then who do 
not examine ? -' ! believe there is no country in 
the world in which officers are not fallible. 

8621. Mr. Eashvinfx,^ You said that the line 
throiigli Persia would never pay, and t^t it was 
quite impossible ihat It ever should pay ; what 
do you base that statement upon ? — There is no 
local traffic, I thinkr What really I. based tlmt 
statement on was the very great' amount of the , 
working expenses. I cannot conceive any in- 
crease of Persian traffic, proper which would over 
cover the working expenses, and fiM a surplus 
over and aliove tliem, because now, although wc 
are receiving some tliousands fi year, that ifit 
mm*ely in diminution, of the working expenses ’ 
which wo have to pay. 

8()22. But perhaps you are aware that there is 
a local traffic growing up, and that the merchants 
of Siilra/. have offered, in fact, to our Director 
G(*ncral to ])ay llic expens’es of the lino to Bunder- 
. Abbas ?-' 1 did not know that; I thought myself 
thal the local traffic was carried by local lines. 

8626. But supposing that the system was to 
he develojied, and to be carried out Jo Yezd, and 
I 0 otlicr places, do you think, then, that probably 
the local receipts would increase very much, and 
might help to balance the expenses? — I think 
you arc a better judge than I a*m as to that.. The 
only thing that I based my statement on was the 
excessive dcliciency that, there is now. T|ic 
working expensc.s are so very much greater than 
the reix'ipts now that I meant there was no pros- 
pect of tlndr ever being covered by the profits. 

8624. Re that as it may, it is qiiito clear that 
ho private eoinjiany could ever have undertaken 
the line througli IVr.fni; I suppose you would 
admit .that ? — Certainly. 

862.>. And I siipjiosc you would consider that 
it ivoiild he impossible for a private company to 
carry it on They could not bear the expensQ, 
even if they got it for nothing. 

8626. So that if there arc any political advan- 
tages which compensate forYhe expenditure, the 
line must have been made by the Government? 

' — It must be maintained by the Government. I 
think that is an excellent reason why we should 
not withdraw from our connection with Persia, 
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we maintain it at a largo expense. 
Kow that that has been reduced by eoniething 
like one-thalf^ it may well be worth while to lose 
something, 10,000/,, or less than that, for the 
sake of that political itffluonce which wo do 
•exorcise in Persia; 

8027. Mi\ When 'you sav 

,’^^ we,” you mean, this -Govermnent equally with 
ihe IiuVian (xovernincnt, T suppose?— 1 mean 
the Government of the British Ehnpirc. 

8628. Mr. Grant DuffJ] Wiiryou give us, in ' 
the fewest 'possible wonls, some account of the 
telegraph receipts in India, and confine yourself, 
as much as possible to cfcplainirig to the Com- 
mittee how far the telegraph lines may be 
expected to bo eventually self-supporting, ami 
how far they cannot, be expected to be 8clf% 
ftupporting, avoiding all collateral points?— I 
have' got the rcceii)ts‘ on India lines proper for 
the year 1869-70; but all other inforiiiatlou 
is for the previous year. 18C8.-G9; and the dif- 
ferences between the receipts for the year 1869- 
70 and those for the previous year are so small 
that it yiay ))e better, for >hc sake of (tom-* 
parison, to keep to the yi'ar 1868-69. Nowin 
-the year 1868-69, in roiiiid numbered,- there were ■ 
14,000 miles of telegnipli open in' India. Jn 
round numbers, their total cost (not, of course, 
adding to it arrears of intercfyfc, l)ut cxclnsive of 
arrears of interest) w^as 1,800,000/. The . total 
charge for the year was 202^054 /. ; that is to 
say, the total expenses of rnalntcnanec and work- 
ing the line,. and charges of all kinds, exco]>t iur 
terost on cajntal ; the t(ftal revenue was 120,887 /., 
Icavifig a net excess charge of about 81,667/. 

I think that I have now aiiswercd the qncjition, 
cxceut saying that the Director (leneral* of Tele- 
graphs considers tliat the rates in India arc 
exceptionally low^ and that therefore tlicy wbuld 
bear enhancem Wit. 

8629. But can you express auy opinion as to 
the probability of the refeeipt.s fj-oin the iqlcgraph 
increasing?—! see that they do rise frtun year to 
year. 1 have got here the receijitsfrom the year 
1850 to the yci)r 1869, and they have Increased 
every year, not quite 'regularly, but (hey are 
higher now than they have ever been before, and 
higher this year than hwt year. For instance, I 
gave the receipts for the year 1868-69 at 
120,000/.; for" the last year that we have any 
record of, namely, ^1869^70, they arc r29,000 /. 
They increase tivery year; but tliat does not , 
moan much, bccaiisc tbe iiict.is tli^t the mileage 
increases too. 

8630. Will you just give- the rales?— I have 
not got the rates with me. 

8631. Sir C. \yinf/fiMJ\ AYill you explain 
more (dearly about that 9 s. 6 d, rate; you i^aid,! 
think, tliat the British Indian - Company had 
hitherto kept the 9 5. 6 (/., but that from tln^ first 
of July it is tbe intention of the Govermneut of * 
India to take that money ? - Yes. 

8632. That intention of the Government of 
India is under the conskh^ration of the Home 
Government, is it not? — Well, I tjiinh that the 
Hottu? Government has decided, at Jeast TdliUcy 
it will decide to-morrow, hot to luttoiderc with 
the action of the local government. 

8833. Is it not the case that their taking this 
sum will fall more heavily on tlie British Indian^ 
Submarine Company than on Siemens’s Company^ 
because the latter stops at Teheran ? — Of course 
it will not aftect them in the least. 

8634. Therefore the Submarine Company will 
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be weighted relatively to Siemens’s in respect of 
this chai'ge ?— On the contiWy, the Submarine 
Company have a groat advantage over Siemens’s 
in respect of any message", and this docs not in 
the least aflect the IndoEiiroppan Company; it 
ailccts us. This is what we liavc hitherto (lone; 
wo have not charged any terminal rate atKiirrar 
choc up to this time ; it really did so luippeu up 
to this time that a message scut to Kurraeliee 
-^was 9 «.^6 J. cheaper llian a message! two miles 
out oflCurraelieO; wo did not charge it there, 
but at B(»ii]bay the charge wa.s made, but not by 
iw. Now we arc. going to charge il dadh at 
Ivnrrnclicc and at Boinliay, and to take it our- 
selves.^ 

8635. T\fr. Crawford,'] Gnu you give us the 
distribution of the 99, i. for each message? — 
Major Cbain]>ain gave that. 

,8636. Sir (\ Whit/fiehJ,’]. At Kurraehee wdio 
pays it; the. Persian* tJnlf Cable will have to 
jia/ this 9 .s. 6 //., I siipj)0se ?— ,-1^ will be paid by 
the sender of the mcs.^nge. Sindi messages as 
tfo go 1.0 Knrraelioc and .stop (here (there are 
almo.st noiH! of tln.^se), will no longer liave. tlic 
(!j;omplion that they previously had. - Hitherto 
those peixnis at Kurraehee, who'havc citlujrsont 
or iweivod messages, liave Iiad that advantage 
over the rest of India.' ^ ^ 

8637. Mr. Craitford.] If I send a message to 
Bouibav a( (he cost of 4 /. U)y,, tlu* receiver now 
has nothing t(» ])nv ? — No. > : 

8638^ Will he liavo 9 .v. 6 J. to pay in fiilnrc? 
-‘-IMu. Yon send a m(‘ssage to India- by tFie 
SubmariiK! CoiiipJiny, and you jiay 4 /. 10. s. for 
it; tliat is all yon have got to pay, and' all that 
ever is paid; 4/. 10.^, is r(.‘ceiYed al liombay, 
but whereas 9 .-t. 6 (/, of this has. Iiilh(‘rto hoon 
received by the company, it will hereafter be 
iweived by the Government. 

8639. ()ii what ])rim*iple is (hat 9;<f. 6 J, ar- 
rived at?— It is (he ihn>iigb rale, the rale (hat 
Ave cliargo for the convoyanco of any ex'Tndian 
message, if T may say so, any message whieh 
(!.omes to India from oulside liulia; (lie idiarge 
of the Indian Goveriinicnl for the eoiiveyaiu'e of 
it through India. 

8610. Do yon njean that they artr going to 
charge.9**. 6r/. for the delivery of a message at 
llio n(!xt house ? — I mean to say tlial. They 
cliargc (he same rale (o Caiie Comorin or to 
Bom hay. 

8611. Do'ydn jnsllfy that on any grtm'nd ?— 
On ihe ground (4* nnilbrmity. As •the. (!5rnn- 
init(ec. have seen, (he Indian (elegraphs ar (5 
maintuiiual hy (be Gbveriimeni for ihe l>eiK‘fil j)f 
the country at a vivry great expanse, and there- 
fore (be ( lovermnent, I sliould say, are pt!rre(!lly 
jusllfied in putting on any rate wliieb will 
enable ibeni to cover the ex})eiiso. 

8642. Mr. lint if y(ni lia[>prn to live 

(dose by yon will, get Jf'ss for jMUir ,innnoy ? — 
That is your misfortune ;* if you go to Calentta 

.you will g-el (lu! ad vantage., 

8643. »Slr (\ l}^inrjfivliL] "Will the local rales 
remain the same to senders of in(!ssagesin India? 
— The local rate?!, it seems to me, arc too low', 
and the (*(nx5rnmeiit of India arc seriously think- 
jug of raising them. 

* 8644. Tbe other by agreement with the 
Government, the Uritisli Indian Comjaniy and 
Siemcne’s Line raised their rates to 4 /. J0.v. ?— 
Yes; but T tl”nk that you are putting the cart 
before the hr)i*8c ; the W’ay in which 1 should put 
it is this : that the Indian Government, following 
3 F the 
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the oxainnlc of tlioae two compauiea* raised its 
rates ; llio fact that they, without our ooii- 
curreuco, raised their rates to 4 /• 

And you made t^iem raise tJiGm to 
4 /. I().s\ v— They raised their ratos, and wo told ^ 
them that they were, doing" lui illegal thing, and 
we did iH)t think that we conld do it iKcording 
to tlie terms of the Vienna Convention? hut we, 
wore informed hy the I^enie Office (which ropre- 
Bcnted Iht" Vienna Convention), that if we 
pleased, we, h(*iug jiartii^s to that^parllcular lincj 
could hy agreement with the other parties to that 
parti(Milar line raise the rates. Vjion that we 
Raid, Now Avc are (i-uitc content to raise the 
rate, on condition that wo as well as you have a 
fair share ofethe increase.” 

8fM(). The fact was, that while .they were 
satisfied with 4 /., the Government of India 
made flu in fix it at 4/. 10 No doubt they 
wer(‘ satisfied with 4 hut it w-as not to * \'M 

supposed tliJil we should he. There W'hs a 
-2 /. 17 rate, of \vlu<*li w e got a proportion, and 
they g<»t a pi’oporlion. They added to their own 
shares, making the entire rate 4 /., and diniinisliing 
the nuinlxn- of nfessages. e w'(»uld iiot-agree k) 
that. We stiid, ‘*lf it is raised at jdl, it must he 
raised so that we sliall have a share u8 avcII as 
you.” . / 

S()i7. Mr. /‘nvrforc/.'] Tlie first turn of the 
screw came IVoin the llritisli Indian Company, 
did it ?--Jt ^came from both of them, so far as 
we w i re cohceriied ; they told us tjiat they 
intended to raise* jlich* ratc‘S, and asked us to 
authorise the levy of those rates in India. We 
eiinply n fuseth Wo said, “ This is (.jiiitc illegal, 
and W'(* sliall not do anything 4)f*lhe kind”; 
they did it in Kiighiiid in s]»ijc of ns, hut in 
India they could not do if wdthout our couciir*> 
rence, and w^e would not concur. 

8G48. f^ir C. WV/f////V7//.] So lliul at all cvexits 
the liido-Kurojjcaii Company will get the whole 
of the. advautagfi of tliis 4/. it will not 

siitlyr that diniinislinient of P.v. (i7. ? — The Sul)- 
Marine ConijKinv gaimvl aina/iugly hy that rise, 
infinilcly more than tlie lndo-Jiuroj»eun Com- 
jiaiiy did. Observe wdial was done; the 2/. 1 7 a*. 
was raised to 4 /., and then by tliaf, tiic J%od Sea 
Company got I/. r>.v. ; we insisted, as they call 
it, on its heing raised to 4/. 105. What eflcct 
Imd that on tlic in ? that, w hereas they got 1 L it a*., 
they now get I/. 13 a\ - 

^8()4 0. And Slcinetis’s line got a still larger 
iiroportiop?— No, Siemens s line does not henefit* 
hy the incTease froih 4/. to 4/. IO 5 . ; he would 
he glad if we liad remained at 4/. ; the additional 
10.V. was taken hy ourselves; they had raised 
their rates and got their sliare, 

8 G 0 O, You, only raised tin*, I'ersian Gulf rate 
hy Hs, '! — Uut. then we added to the Indian 
rate. That through rate, of w lileh you liav<^ been 
asking, was 75. i\(L bef(»re this charge took place, 
and now it is f) 5. Gf/. 

865 J, Mr. Fawceff,'] I. understand from your 
figures, ^tliut looking at the telegrajdi in India, 
considering it siinply as a financial question, and 
looking at the direct financial result, the Govern- 
ment 1 ms spent 1,800, 000/. to realise an utiuual 
loss of 142,000/. ? — If I made the annual Iosb.ro 
high it was by mistake. Tlic real Iosh is about' 
81,000/. annually. 

8652. Door that include the interest. on cajiital? 
— No, it does not; the interest on capital is ex- 
clusive; you must add 66,000/. for that. 

8653. Then that 1,800,000/, has been chiefly 


borrowed, has it not?— It is impossible to say 
what has been borrowed; the Ooveniment of 
India t)orrowr8 every year.; what part of its ex- 
penses it pays with Dorrowed money no one can 
eay. . % , 

8654. The interest on 1,800,000/. at 5 percent 
is 00,000 /., is it not ?— I should have said m too ; 
hul l sec that {l)ey have put ’it down themselves 
in Ihose figures wKieh I have copied at 6 per 
cent., 6Cf ;()()() L 

8655. Hut that must evidently be a mistake ? 

—No doubt it is, '* , 

8656. Tliereforc as they have been constantly 
Itorrowdng it is fair to^assurae that the telegrajihs 
have lieen partly carried out by borrowed money ? 
— I think it perfectly flair to assume that, if you 
recoil e<.*t this a8Burnt)tion kf any subsequent 

' aH)^UTni»t.iun that you inny 'mak«j and if you will 
deduct this and imagine that this has been bor- 
rowed, and tlml. tlmrcdbre so much less has been 
borrowed for other purposes. 

8657. Then. the real financial result would be, 
adding this interest (hecauHc W'hether borrowed 
or not, you arc hpimd to ullow^interest on it), on 
annual loss of. sAuu; thing like 230,000/;? — 
Aildiiig 9(>,000/. to 81,000/. the total will be 
171,000/. 

8658. ..By wdiora are the telegraphs in India 
chiefly used ?— 1 can give you some sort of idea, 
for 1 have got bore an account of the description 
of mc‘ssage8. 1 have .got the number of messages 
sent in -that particular year that I gave you, the 
year 1868-69. 'fhe number of private messages 
was 333,856 ; ihe niunher of service or Oovern- 
meut messages was 40,00f>; the total* was 
374,000. 

8659. l>iit we may atgue from analogy (I sup- 
pose it is a fair supposition), lliat the telegrapiis 
as in tills country are a company to a great extent 
eiijoyi‘(l hy the rich rather than by the poor? — 
y es, hut not necessarily the English rich ; i| may 
be native rich. 

8660; Hut. T mean that they would he used 
gcn(M*alJy by tlic English and native riph? — By 
the w ell-to-do people, iiiidouhtodly, 

8661. Then do not you think, that Considering 
that this loss of 238,000 h has to be supplied by 
the general taxation of tjie country, wmch taxa- 
ti(/n lias to he supjdicd by” the groat mass of the 
j)eople, as a Tiiatter of justice the charges ought 
to he so 4’aise(l- as, if jiossible, not to throw itny 
aiimiul loss upon the luasH of the people ? — With 
that qiialiiication of ‘'if j)OS8ihle,” I should agree 
wdth you completcTy; hut. I iun afraid that the 
effect of raising the charges with the intention of 
raising a revenue, such as would not only pay 
” the expenses, hnt yield, a dividend, would be to 
jmt a stoj) to traffic. Now, if that were done, and 
the telegraph could not be maintained, then we 
should lose another advantage which is well 
, w'ortli muiutaiiLing, even ut an enormous ex- 
pense; we should lose the political advantage; 
w e, slioiild lose the power which the Government 
now" has qf olitalniiig information from, or send* 
iiig inforiuatiou to, any distant part of the 
conn t ry ; and I am not speaking merely of the 
importaiv-e facility in time of war, but 

even in lime of ponce; for inatanoc, if there were 
^ famine in Kajpootana, or in Orissa, it would be 
of incalculable im|x>rtauce to the Government 
that it should have the means of immediate 00m- 
mumcation with these places, and it would be a 
most deplorable ^ing^ that for tlie sake of saving 
80,000 /. a year they lAould not have it* 

8062- This 
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8662 . This is what I want to arrive at ; who* 
thor you do noi think that the financial position 
of these Indian companies would bo improved by 
raising the charge for messages y—Vou mean the 
Government telegraphs ; it is not for me to give 
an opinion on the subject, but I believe that , the 
Telegraph Department in India thinks Jhat the 
rates will boar raising. The fjw't is, that they 
lowered them recently expcninentally, with the 
desirh of seeing whether the traffic won I d'increase 
in proportion, and I think, they have l)V;en dis- 
appointed, and they are considering ngw whcHK?r 
they will not raise the rates in order to make the 
telegraph more reinui^crative than.it iai J do 
not believe ,tha1*^ the tel egraulis will be reina- 
nerativc for a very cpnsiderame •time to coinc. 

8663. You think it will always rcsult in a very 

heavy loss ?— I ctmnot tell. . / 

8664. Arc alb "the telegraphs in 'India con- 

structed by the Government? — All, except those 
along the lines of railway. ’ . , 

8665. And do those pay? — Ccrtantlynot. 

8666. Have they been conduclxMl simply as a 
speculation, or in any case has a guarantoc heen 
given in India?— A gtiaranice has heen given in 
no case. 

8667. Do you think that any part of tins dis- 1 
astrous financial result, which ihc figures show, 
is to be attributed to extravagant expenditure iu 
the construction?.—! am no vmy gfwid judge, hut 
I have just made this carciilution : there are 
14,000 miles of telegrajdi in Indik open lunv, and’ 
in round numbers jbey cost 1.800,000/1 to con- 
struct; that, I think, is at the rate of * 120 /. a 
mile. I. do not.kuoAV what the expense ol ma- 
terial is, but it does not strike* me as being a. large- 
sum, considering tliat it is India and not England, 
and corii^idering that the materials liave to go 
from England. , ’ 

8668. rou are not aware of Ax\y oIKeial paper 
that refers to extraviigant (‘xpenditufc iu the 
construction? — T hav^ n(‘ver seen sindi a state- 
ment as that;. I have heard plenty of complaints 
of the inefficiency pf tho^ndiaii Telegraph a few 
years ago, before it got under its ])resejit manage- 
ment, but 1 never heard uiiy complaint of its 
having been constnic!ted at an extravagant ex- . 
pense; now, 1 believe it is generally adinittwl 
that the working is Cxceodingly gtxxl. 

.8669. But in all these tclegrapli accounts, you 
do not get a fair financial result, l)ccau.se you 
get gcntTcmcn employed, do ycuijiut, who derive 
a portion of their salary from some <>tlu*r .source; 
and that is the case tlot only with reference to 
telcgrajdia, but xvith reference to all tin? public 
works in India, 'is it not ?— If (licy liapjK'ii to be 
military men ; in that ease 1 rcajiy am not qyite 
sure, whether the militaiy j>ay is chargOil to the* 
Military I)Gpai*tment or hot ; I d'o not think it is,’ 
but -whether it is or not it is really not of much 
consequence, because the military pny of a man 
in the Public Works pc paylni cut is only a small 
jKU*tion of it, because' any officer in the Army 
IS so miserably jaiid. ^ • , 

8670. Taking a staff officer of high rank, his 

E ly is considcriu^le, I presume, and he is drawing 
s pay from the Army^ is lie not the Public 

Works Dei>ai*tment (winch is. the only dcj)art- 
mont for wnich I am competent ter speak) jf he 
got military pay, his Public Works pay would bo • 
reduced proportionately. . • 

8671. But then that comes to the same thing ? 
— Nq what I mean to say is this, that a civilian 
who entered the Public Works Department would 
0.69. 


receive larger pay fWm the Public Works De- 
partment than a military man who occupied the 
same post, and discharged the same duties, and 
receivi^d military pay. 

8672, Thaf is oxactiy what I \vant4o bring 
out; for instance, Mr. A. is a civilian employed 
in the telegraph department, and Colonel 15, is a 
military man employed in it; they are men of 
ccjuiil ubUitics and j)crfnrm services of the Barne 
value*: Mr, A., because he is a civilian, receives 
•VltH)/. a year; .Colonel B. also receives 3, (KM)/., 
but be gets a year of that from the 

l*uhlic Wi»rks l.)e])artnu‘nt, jy.id 1,500/. from the 
army ? — l-rfiould say you arc very wn)ng aln»ut 
the |»roportion8, but I cannOt give llu*in exactly. 
Tlie one would gel 3,000/. entirely from the 
Puhlic Works Department, and the other would 
get perhaps 2,700/. from the Ibiblic Works 
Department; getting only his military pay Irom 
tlie’ Military Jhqiartinent. ()hs(‘rve that it Ts 
bis mere milHary ])ay tlnit hcvgcUs, not his mili- 
tary pay and allowance's; his military pay would 
be some trifle in comparison to his salary. 

867.3. Blit whatever it' is, it is a fact that there 
are a greaf."'mTiny oUieer.s emjdoycd in tin* iele- 
grajdi and other puhlie works dojiartinents, and 
.JiheV receive, a porlioii of‘ tliiilr Jniy,. whether 
larger or smaller, frofti the army, (!o they lu't ? 
— j es ; hut it is really not an ifein worth taking 
info account. 

, 8674. Mr. Is I he tglograph system in 

India eemsidered pretty eomplete, or are large 
• exteusnms contsmjdatcd ? — 1 think 1 <'an ans^^er 
that quc>tiOn by this map, ivliieh shows at a 
glance how India Is covered with telcgrajihs 
{haudhit/ In a il/u/y); tliosc retl lino,-, are all 
telegraphs; there an* M,00() inile*s opened. 

8675. J conclude that there, is gnait eeomnny 
la moving li'oojis and in carrying im tlie. gnverii- 
inent of threountry in eons<‘niieiiee of tlie tide- 
grapir? — There eertaiidy ought to be. 

H()76. (’an you tedl me wlnMlier tiiercs lias 
lieeii any special oxjiense in India beyond <>thcr 
countries in laying d8wu the line ? - I am now 
'8peahiiig.not at all with anyaeciirate kmovledgc, 
hut my imjiressioTi is that in the first iiiriance 
whim the tel(gra|)hs were first esiahlit'hed in 
India, they wen* laid down with inarveIIou.B 
clK*.apness ; they were laid dowii by Sir William 
- O’Shagghnessy, with nuirvcdlous cntiipiiess. 

'8677. Why has that cheajmess not been con- 
tinued?-- 1 think it was a inakcsfiift system;,it 
was very uu*fficii*iit ; it did very well then ^ the 
great thing was to esiuhlish a4elegraj»h system 
all, over India as quickly as jiossible,. and com- 
paring it withtho nothing "that existoAl b<?fore, it 
was done vctv well. liVcrylliing, however, has 
bad to be renewed and done over again. 

8678. The iiinher hits to be brought from Eng- 
land ? — JSot (be timber; tbe, iron posts have. 

8679. Mr. H'. Foy kr,'] .IMav J ask wli^t is tlic 
rate from Bomliay to tkilcinta? ff it is a mes- 
sage which comes from outside India it Is !) s. 6i/. ; 
if front Bombay to Calcutta, originating at Bom- 
bay, it is very iimeli clieajicr, namejy, 1 rupee 
Ibr 10 vvords. . 

8680^ If the Jlritish Indiar 

(L/Oiujiaiiy* liad bad an otHce and a delivery of its 
own at Bombay, would the frovcrnmeiit then 
liave, claimed to take the 9,v. 6"?/.? — They would 
not have allowed thiSm to deliver ; that has id ways 
been a bone of contention between the company 
and the (Government, and the company nave 
3 F 2 ulwa} 8 
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always insisted on the right to deliver, and Uie 
Governinont have always refused it. 

8681. Mr. Grant Is it not' the case 

that every telegraph company that lands a cable 
in any country is charged a certain sum under the 
title of terminarrent? — I am assured that, with- 
out any exception, it is the case. 

8682. Sir C. WingfieldJ] Excefit in England ? 

' ^ed; a post office charge 
is made foi* the messages of tlio Submarine Com- 
pany ; and my authority for that is a. letter re- 
ceived yesterday from the Secretary to the Sub- 
marine Company. ^ . 

8683. Air. B: flcumm."] Is the telegraph now 
throughout India in, what we iimy call, its per- 
raancut condition 3 — It is in jiroccss of improve- 
ment. 

.8684., Mr. n. iStmlh.] WonUl you not say 
that even if llici elcclric telegraphs, jirodiiccd 
nothiBig to the Govermnenf, iix (he present condi- 
tion of India, it is4ndlsj)ensal)lc that they should 
have telegiaphic communication?— Certainly ; 
they are worth paying 80,000/. a year for. 

8685. Jii fact tlio Covormnent could 4iot do ' 
wdthoiit them in the jiresent stale of things? — 
Certainly .not. 

8686. Js it not likoly the resources of the j 
country (h?\elo]>e, and trade extends iiu diffevent ^ 
parts ot‘ the (‘oiiiitry, as it is doing every year, 

our iHegraphie coniinunieation will extciul and 
ring In a .larger rovciiue?— Eventually un- 
douhledly; it is improving every year. 

8687. It h likely ,Ur he a sl(*w improvement ? 
— Yes. 

8688. And jirohaldy yon may find that hy 
extending your lines dii some* other directions, , 

♦you may get greater jirofits than at present? — - 
Yos; hut even as the lilies are the rceeipts will 
increase. . ^ 

8689. Thc'j: arc indispensable, and the only 
question is xvlieilier they are worktnl eeonomi- 
eully, and that is the luolness of the Cuveni- 
nionl to attmid to// — Yes. 

8690. Air. I'^pu have said that the 

revenue from the tMegrajilia in India was gradu- 
ally and steadily impnning; do youiuctxn Biniply 
the gross revenue, or do you mean the revenue 
when you deduct alt the working expenses ? — 
There is an excess of. working expenses be- 
yond revenue ; ihore never has been any net 
revenue. ' ' . 

8691. But is it not tlic fact that up to the 
ptesent IlniG there ha.s been really jio inijmovc- 
meftt in th'c revenue; that the working expenses 
have increa.scd even at a faster rate than ific 
receipts? — Here 1 have got the charges of* all 
kinds, exclusive of interest, jicr mile of line from 
the year 1850 to the year '1865.; and I tliink it 
will bo worth my while to read this, m it will 
show you all the expenses of mainfcnance as w(dl 


as of working. I will give you the charges per 
mile of line ; I suppose I may leave out the 
decimals. In the year 1850 they were 6 and 
the revenue 7 /. 

8692. In that year there was a surnlus there*^ 
fore ? . — Yes, but at that time there were 
only 83 miles of lino. In the next year 
charges were 18 tlio revenue, 22 L ; in the next 
year the charges, 60 /. ; revenue, 25 L ; in the 
next yeiir charges, 2 /. ; revomie, 1 K;, the expla- 
natioji of that is this ; in the year 1853-64, when 
the charge^Mvere 60 /. a mile, and the. whole of 
the revenue was 25 I a mile, there were 91 miles 
open. Tlien the next year, there were 3,25S miles 
open, and then the charges fell to 2 /. a mile, and 
the revenue to VL a mile, or^rathor to l, decimal 
99, Inearly 2 /. ; then in. the next year, the charges 
were 8,/,,jin(i the * rpcmie^ 6 L; in the next? 
year the charges were 11 and the revenue 7 
in tlie next year the charges were 9 and the 
revenue, 6 /. ; ju the nbxt, charges 10 revenue, 
.5 L ; in tlic next, cluirges 10 revenue, 4 /. in 
tlic next, chai'gcs 12 revenue, 5 ; in the next, 
iLihargcs 127., revenue, 6 /.; iti the next, charges, 
11 A, revenue, 67.; in the next, charges, 11/., 
rfivenue, 7 /. ; in the next, charges 11 /., revenue, 
6 /. ; nmj in the next, charges 12 /.> revenue 8 L 

869.‘V. .From those figures you cannot bring 
•out any general result; can you; they vary so 
that you cannot, as a matter of fact, deduce any 
result from them? — You would like, I presume, 
'to Juive the balrtncc of diaries for each year, and 
see ho\v it increases; the difference between ru- 
ccijits iiml expenditure ; I will giva it you in 
round numbers. lu 1851-62, 60/. is the balance 
. of Joss ; iy tl'ie next year there w'ns a gain of 17 /., 
and that was tbe only year in which there was a 
gain. In .the next year there was a loss of 3,400/. ; 
ill the next there .was a loss of, 6,(500/.; in the 
next there was U loss of 19,000/.; in the next 
there was a loss of 27/)00/. ; in the next there 
was a loss of ‘3 1,000/. ; in the next there was a 
l(>ss of 58,000 L ; in the next there was a loss of 
7V,000/.; in the next tlibrc wap a loes of 107,000/.; 
in the next there Was again a loss of 107,000/. ; 
ill the next there was a loss of 90,000/.; in the 
next there was a loss of 86,000 /. ; in the next 
there was a loss of 115,000/.; and in the next 
there was a loss of 113,000./.- 

8694. Then those results show that there has 
bccni a steady increase in the loss ? — Certainly, 
they show, not a steady increase,- but that there 
has been ai\ increase. 

8695. With an intcrrujition, Uio increase in 
the loss has Iiccn steady and gradual, has it not 7 
— r should say . decidedly not. In 1860-61 it 
wais 107,000/. ; and so it was in the next year; 
then in the next year it was 9p,000/. ; and then 
86,000/. In the following year it gets to 
115,000/. ; and m'the last it falls to 113,000/. 
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Kazi Shauudin, called in.; and Exainiiieil. » 

' . ■ . \ ' • 

8696. Chairmaru^ AVill yon bo good onou^li tiuit me \l rujices 4 annas, l.lliink that 

to state what part of ludin you liave rt's’ided in, may bo lakcui as the avm age on all H i l.s of land Shabudin, 

and what has been your occupation ? — 1 have re- thruuglinu'l (iuz(!rat« In the Dt^eean, l)\ {hoame — 

sided in the Bombay Prcskloticjs and was cm -proco^s, 1 arrive at 1/i annas. 1 pTe jior aoro./ 'J'lils 30 June 
ployed principall)Mn Guzci^at, iif the Kevonue " is cxelnsivc (»1* the local fund, which is I anna 1B71. 

Department, first ns (i nianiluUIar or tcbsildar, j)C*.r ru]»ce' of the collected revcinno. 

and subsociuently as a deputy collector aud ^ 87()4. Areyoti aware of tlio fact stiilul by a 
magistrate. ' - • ])reeediiig witness, that in one ol’ the Pt‘igii]n!aluj 

8697. How long is it since you left India, and at Sopali 26 rupees ])er acre is ))aid?— I (h» not 
came to this country?—! left Judin in July think that ihcre is any wluire in Giizerat. so liigli 
1869, and have been' in Ihis^Sountry ever yince. a rate aa 2() rupees per aio o. 1 was not employed 

8698. Mr. EasMch] J think that you have in Sopah; but T do not lliink that tl nit can* 1)C 
received titles from the Governiucnt for your oojTc<*t. Fonrlecoi nijjees per a<n*e Is ^lie maxi- 
services? — While I '^vas telisjldar 1 received mum limit, I Ihink..^ 

the title of Klinn Sahib, and whem I Avas.dojiuty tlTO.'), 'I hen, taking tlm average, you do not 
collector l.hcld the .tiflo of Klmh Bahadur, whieli tliink llmt tin? presiMit rati s of assc&sinent arc-too 
is an official title. high? — 1 do not* tlunk that the present rates of 

8699. You were cn^iloyed also in the wecrc- assessment Mire too high; ))iit I think that tlie 
tariat at Bombay, were you not ? — Yes, I was produce f)er"ucre is very low. 

nearly two years there as a superiirtemlent in ..8700. Will -you cx|)lam why you thi;ik s»)? — 
the lievenue Dep/irtmcnt. , . Takiug hajrec, which is ' the. stajdc ftjod in ^ 

8700. Could you state tha ilates at which Guzeriit, and more largrdy cultivated than any 

your appointments took ,j)lucs ?— From Aj>ril other j)ro*ducl, T find 264 rupees to he the'* pro- 
1868 to, I believe, April 1864, I was in the diice of one bolding such a^ Government recog- 
Secretariat as a superintendent in the Kcycniie 'nisCs (these holdings are subdivided among 
Department; and from May 1864, for about two families, but (Joveu-nment recognises larger 
-years, I was tehsildar in Ahmedabud", and after holdings than they ofteiractually are), taking the 
that I W’^as appointed deputy collector, which averag(3 holding to be eight acres, and the yield 
appointment 1 resigned in December 1868. ' at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre, and taking the 

870 J. Were you deputy collector at Alimcda- price of bajree at 30 lbs. per rupee, which I find 
bad ?— In Surat. to have been the case* in 1867-68, an average 

8702. Then you have had "great Opportunities good year. From that wc have to deduct the 

of seeing the collection of the land. revenue, 1 Uovernment^ assessment and local fmid, wliich 
suppose ?--Ye8, the collection of the land revenue amounts to 19 rupees 2 annas*; the price of seed, 
was my chief duty. " , ^deterioration of hve-slock, implcmcnls, and other 

8703. What is your opinion as to the rates of expenses of culture, exclusive of the labour of 
asseastnent at {ircsent? — It is extremely difficult Die cultivator and his family ; all of which, at a 
to say what the present rates of assessment ore ; safe "estimate, amounts to 67 or 68 rupees ; de- 
ihey vAry from a few dnnas per acre to, I believe, ducting this froip the total produce of the holding, 

14 rupees per acre in Guzerat, but I have got an it leaves 197 rupees'per holding ; and if we take 
average by dividing the land-taix collected in a family to consist . of four adults, including 
186a->69, by the number of cultivated acres, and children, we get about 49 rupees per man per 

0.09. 3 F 5 annum. 
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antiunu 1 Jmve aesuniecl an average good Bea- 
6on^ aiKl a larger holding than tliese holdings 
actually are. J>ut, as a rule, good seasons occur 
once in two years', and in some- parts, once in 
three years ; and the holdings, bdng subdivided, 
are generally small. 

8707. Xbon you do not regard the epndition of 

the ngricnitiiral classes as being prosperous M 
jjresent ?— Comparatively speukiug, tliai is, c«uu- 
pared witlMvliat it v* as previous to 1840* so far 
as 1 know from official records, 1 think it is pros-- 
porous. , * * 

8708. JJut you would siiy tluit thc.statc of the 

peopl(^ in (luzeral is 'rather 'superior that of 
the rest, of the Presidency V, would you not ? — 
Y.es. - . • 

8700. Tlien yoih (h) not think that there is 
much j)rospee.t of increasing the land itJA^enuc, I 
presume? — At present tlieni is no pros])eet, be- 
cause the revenue jsetthanciits are for .10 years ; 
but wlicji tijey come to be revised, it will uepcnd 
nj)on pnc(?s,- and tin; jxdicy tjrov«riiment may 
juirsue ; oe*, wliether l)iey mean to leave any 
a(‘euiniilation of capital iitlho hands of cultivators, 
or leave them in 'their present stale; that is, with 
ju.st enough for tliom toiiv.c upon. As to prices, 
1 think ‘that there is no prOsjaxd of any eonsidor- 
vahle rise, hecauee.all those causes which have 
tended tu raise prices iu.ihe lloinbay Presidency 
have* nc'arly (lisai>pea»‘(ML First of all, there were 
the niilwaya; hut all our priricijial liifcs in the 
Preshleue.y hiivo heen eouHtrneted. Then there 
was the mutiny, and “then the wind hdl c»f Ifigh 
piices lor cotton during tlie war in AmeiJca* 
Td)(>sc causes tended to raise ]uiee«4. Hut T do 
not lliiiik that wc sliall have anything like the 
same prices hereHfi<*r, at any r^ite, for a long 
time. ^ 

8710. Hut do you see any means hy wipeh the 

produce of the country could lie raised ? - Yes, 
>Vc might expc'ct uu increase fron'i tlie laud 
revenue if the produce eouM he raisi^d ; and the 
principal iiKMins, I think, would l>e irrigation. 
There is n great waul, of irrigation in the Hoiii- 
bay 1 'residency. All the irrigation thakwe have 
tlicre is from wells. The proportiiwi of irrigatotl 
lands l<» unirri^'.'ited dry <u-op l.inds is almost 
trilling, not even wortli inenlioning. Taking 
18()8-()ih I find that the total numlx^r of JK'.res 
caj>ahlo td cultivation -ill (iuzerat was 7,H>4,J)41, 
and of heegahs,’!, •'500,904. Of these only 18o,820 
acres, and J2,122 beegahs w(!re irrigated, and the 
roBl were jill dry ero[)s, depending ujion rains, 
wlii(?ti are. very jnecarious ; and bad si'asous arc 
not uiitWvjueiit., * ' . ' 

8711. You think that there might he a great 
Increase of irrigation hy means of wells V-^Yes; 
that is the only mode at present of irrigating laml 
there; and if the peoph' had capital, amh re- 
ceived encouragement. 1 think they would irrigate 
their lands hy m earns of wells. • 1 w<iuld also urge 
the nocessiiy for systcimitie eaiuil irrigation. 

8712. At present there is a "rate upon wcdls, is 

there, not. ?^-Ycs, all wells |>ay a separate assess- 
ment ; all Irrigated lauds have a water assessment" 
clmrged upon them, in addition to the hihdassess- 
mcni. . 

8713. What is tlie rate? — The rate varies a<y 
cording to the Bituatiou ; it is about four of five 
rupees per acre, and in. 8om^ places more. 

87 14. And you^think it desirable that that rate 
should' be abolished? — T think so, as the people 
will then see that if they dug new weUs they 


would not have to pay any additional assessment ; 
at present tl^ey do not know what the Govern- 
ment might do if they invested what capital they 
have in wells, and that prevents them from digging 
wells. 

. 8715. Your belief is that it operates as a great 

vdeterrenf? — Yes. " 

8710. Then what- is the state of the country as 
regards^ roads and cotnmunicq.tions ? — In the 
Deccan** there are some roads, but in Gnzerat 
there are''biu’dly any roads worth speaking of; 
all the brnlges'that thcre^ arc, are those con- 
structed by the railway company; there are 
hardly any wads or bridges conBti*ucted by the 
(lovcrnmcnt. 

8717. Do you think that if roads were con- 
JStruclcd if would iinjirove the. state of the country 
and increnBc the produce ?— Yes, certainly. 

8718. l_)ti ’y(ni ffiink tlmt: there is a great deal 

of produce wiiich cannot be sold now, which, in 
fact, is lost ? — Yes.; owing to this want of oom- 
mjinlcation, and, 1 believe, tlie high.ratcs charged 
by Ihc railway com|)any, it cannot be taken to 
the b(‘f-t markets, -iind the cultivators do not rea- 
lise those prices which they could otherwise 
obtain. ’ . , 

* 8719. Hut would not the -making of roods be 
very expensive, because it. is a black hSoiI, and 
there are no moans of getting kiinkur? — Yes, it 
would' 1)0 very expensive ; there is no kuuknr to 
be had jfi tiu/.erat, in many parts of it- 

8720. Have you formed any idea wdth respect 
1() the redemption of the land ta«? — Yes; 1 think 
that if certain classes of cultivators were allowed 
to redeem* the hind ta.x under certain conditions 
'it woujd be a very hencficial measure, not only 
as n means of ' increasing produce, but of taising 
those classes in the" social scale. 

8721. . AVIiat classes do you allude to?-— I would 
allow th<>sc. koonbecB, or heredLtary,.,cuUivators, 
so deeply altaehed to the soil, who might liave 
the means of redeeming tlie land tax, to redeem it. 

8722’, Then jt would aiijiear that a great many 
of these (pilllvaliu’-^^ have really accumulated 
money under this system ? — There are some in 
Guzerut who have tlie uieunH of redeeming their 
land <ax. What accumufatious they have now 
.are eilherv bnri<‘d under ground or invosted in 
ornaments; all lliis would come out, I think, and 
be put in c.in;iilation if they wore allowed to re- 
deem the land tu^. 

8723, Your opinion is that a great deal of 
money is now buried in the ‘ground? — 1 do not 
think that the. eoiuitry is wealthy, in the sense in 
which we 'understand the term ; but ther^ are 
many old kooiilicefl and jiaiidars who have money 
at their. disposal, more or less.. 

8724-5. It might bo very advantageous to the 
ryots to riMlecrn tire land tax, but would it be 
ccjtiully advanlagcouH-t.o Government; what sub- 
stitute would thtM-e. bc_? — I do not think that you 
would require any substitute. In the first in- 
stance, in allowing ' them to redeem the land tax 
I would proceed gradually ; 1 dp not advocate a 
sweejMug measure, and if Government get a gooi 
price for their land, I do niit think that they 
auire any substitute for it. They can pay off 
their debt gradually, and thus lessen expenditure* 

8726. Do you eeb any moans of GctmomiBing 
outlay in the collection of the land revenue ?— * 
T tliink therp is some room for economy in the 
^ cost of collecting the land revenue, "beeatise whei!«(i 
the revenue survey has been introduced, iSe 

whole 
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whole management of the rovonue department 
has become so simple that we do nut want the pre- 
sent costly machinery. The present, machinery 1 
^ink too costly for the work required to be done 
in the collection of land revenue; I think it 
could be done by mamlutdare, with a European 
officer superintending them. ¥f>u do not want 
assistant collectors on high salaries. 

8727. You would do away^ with Euroi)cdTi 
agency in collecting it? — Yes. They have now 
to perform two duties : one that of revenue col- 
lector, and . the other that of ihagisU’ittc ; their 
wincipal duty now consists of magistcritiJ work, 
nut this work is not enough to keej) them em- 
ployed the whole of their time, and the revenue 
work is so simple that it eould be Si\fely delegated 
to mamlutdars, arrangements being, made m con- 
nection with the judicial deiiartnieni for the ])lircly 
judicial duties, which w^ould not j cquire tlie pre- 
sent number of magistrates. 

8728. What is the pdy " of the inamlutdars ? — 
It is 200 rupees A inontlf for tho highest grade. 

8729. Then you are foV separating the magis- 
terial from the revenue functioiiR 7— Yes; and .1 
think also, that* such a measure would be bene- 
ficial in other ways ; it would Iiu|)rovc the ad: 
ministraiiou of criminal justice in tlie Mofussil. 

I do ^\oi think that the revenue oflicers (district 
collectors incruded),. are proper persons to exer- 
cise magisterial functions. " ^ 

8720, ,Why? — They, as revenue .ofiiccrs, have 
to do with.a large number of people^ and are fre- 
quently biasstKl ; ,^8ometime,s they are both HKq 
accusers and judges themselves.' “ 

8731. However, that cuts both ways, does it 
not, because tjiey have a grt'aler 'knowledge of 
the circuniHtances ?— But the judicial o{!icA*r.s ili 
tlie Mofussil, I think, Imvo as miich knowlc<lge 
of the people of the country ns they require ; 
and if these two dcpa.rlmciits were separated J 
would have all young judicial officers underg^>*a 

f ioriod of probation in the Revenue Department 
or two or three years before t.1i(3y were. aj)pt)iiit(Ml 
to judicial situations. ^ , 

8732, Have you licavTl cM)m])ljuuts of judicial 
proceedings and admiiirstrntion ? — Yes, tliero are 
complaints ; and X have Seen cases of lliat sort 
myself. v ’ 

8733. Do you think that it wouJd be a good 
plan that every Euro|)efiii( officer should elect 
cither for the jUdicjal or for the Re^ enue De- 
partment? — Yes; it would .be, I tlunl>, a better 
plan to require alb candidates arlinitlcd to tlic 
Civil Service, of India to. elect either for the 
vTudicial or for the Ucveimc Departiuenl, iuul 
their subsequent irai»iim should be dir^*(d.ed 
especially to law or agricuTture, Us the case may 
be. At present our revenue officers know little 
or nothing of agriculture. 

,8734. The duties were separated before* oiicAi, 
were they not, in the Bcimbay rreskleney ? — I 
was n<d. in the departmeifl^ theji. 

8736. Have you had anythiiu^ to do with the 
collection of the inoomc tax J — Yes, as Teshildar, . 
I was collector of thtY income tax in niy talooka. 

. 873(}. Had you much diffictlUy in assessing it? 
—No, I hadsUot much difficulty hi assessing it; 
the .process was simple enouglr; I hardly knew 
anybody in ther Perguiiuah,^sc) that all I- did 
was to send for the village accountants and 
patels, and give them the scheclules, which they 
in and mought to me.; 1 could notscrutinmo 
them ; the patels ai^d the villaj^e accountants, no 
doubt, took advantage of this to favour their 
0 . 59 . 


friends and harass others ; 1 was obliged just to 
send on these schedules to the collector. 

8737. You had no means wliatevor of testing 
the accuracy of these schedules P-'—None. 

8738. And no attempt w:a8 made to test their 
accuracy? — No, no attempt was made ; in fact, 
the Mamlutdiir had so much to. do that oven if 
he attempted it he could not niak<t tlie inquiries. 

' 8739. jOid you hear many C()UipUuul.s about ilie 
income tax in the Mofussil Yes. 

874t). Do you ihink il presides heavily upon the 
pcopld there? — It was very unequal in its 
operation; tliose who coyld evade il did so; 
others, who had no friends, or who were not on 
good ierin^ with those who were in jiower, had 
to pAy an almost ruinous tax. 

8741. Do you think that some olher tiix might 
bc'suRstiluted for it; a liouse tax, or a horse tax, 
for instance? — I do not know whether any tax 
. could he substituted under the pi'osent (urcum- 
stanccs. In the Bombay Presidency, I think, 
about 80 ])er cent., if not more, of the popula- 
tion artf cultivate »rs, and jicojile .who five on 
land (that is a very safe estimate, I think); they 

1 )fiy, generally sjieaking, as much as the hind can 
lear under the present circumstances,- and I do 
not tlii/ik they can hear any vidditional taxation. 
Tlie rest of the popiriutlon arc generally, traders ; 
blit all taxes on trade are paid by consumers. 

8742, T)id you see anything (»f the working of 
tk<r sail lax?— I havi^ not paid iuueh attention to 
ihe salt tax, but, I think, in eevtain [uirts of the ^ 
coiinlry, it is lieavy, \»articularly on tln^ lower 
classes. In the Coiican, for instance, t\'here l 
waJt l)orp, I saw ))Coj)lc go to the seashore and 
scrape together the sands with encrusted salt 
aTter the ol>h-tido, and after washing end straining 
them. Use tlie salt which they so obtained. These ■ 
were, of course, the poorer classes, and, 1 think, 
the tax operates heavily on tlunsc p(M>|)le. 

• 8743. There have l>een slaJeinenls made that 
^thc salt tax might he ine.reasi'd in the Bombay 
Presidency; Js tlntt your opinion ? — If you could 
put it on classes, the rieluT classes mighr hear an 
iherease, hut the. masses who live from hand to 
month T do not think could bear anyjiddilional 
tail; .of that kimlj b is ^ot that the tax itself is 
•limvy but that tlwdr income w small. 

, 874*b Dir (he whole, your oj union is that the 

jicoplc cannot bear much additional taxation? — 
Not much,* As to the salt tax I have stated that 
it would be extremely inidesirable to iner(;ase it, 
particularly on the jHKU'er classes, wlio eonstitpte 
. llm masses. Tlaue arer<d" course, •rich [People 
who could allbrd to jiay an addilhAial tax, 

874.5. Theirw'hat is your idea as to tlic way of 
providing the revenue of tin? country; do you 
think that we could (^onoinisc ?-- 1 think that 
there is great room for economy ; 1 am speaking 
merely from my own • impressions dmiveil from 
what I saw'^ iluriitg my residence in dilfereiil parts 
of the country. ' There is great room for economy 
4n the Puldic Works Department, in the Coin- 
iiiissarlat Department, and in tlic* constriielion 
and nuniagemetlt of railways. 

8748. l)o you'lhink thqt this new measure of 
the dccentValisalion of linance is likely to bo 
, beneficial to the country have read the 
(Joveriior General’s Despatch on the subject, 
and so far us it goes, .1 do not think that it is a 
good measure in aJiy way. 

8747 What are your objections to it ?— It 
/hercly compels the local Governments to put 
additional taxation on their respective provinces, 
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and aftords no relief, practically^ apeaking. ^ More- 
over, Litlioiio, when any additional taxation was 
iinj)oscd hy the Govenior General of India, there 
was a btrung public opinion one way or the 
other; hut now whcti the local Governmonte 
mii)o.scd taxation, public/ opinion would dwindle 
into not lung ahnos.t, and W'ould hot be hoard. 
For iubtiincc, if the Government of lionibay im- 
posed any such tnx an the late income you 
would hardly hear anVcomplaint«inlhia country; 
but if the Governor (lencral did ho, iliere, wouM 
be complaints from Madras, Bombay, the Nurlh- 
Wcstl^roviifccs, aiwl.Calcuttn, all of which would 
come Hv.clling to this country, and some attention 
■would l»e ]>aid to- them. That is one decided 
' disadvantage of decent raltsation, as matters are 
at ])rescnf. • . 

8748! Yon tJiiiik there mighl, be. op|)rc.ssivc 
laxatifJii without jts'*^ becoming known? — Yes, 
nnlesH I lie natives arc more consulted than they 
have liilherlo been. 

,874y. Is there much discontent about the cdu- 
catijrf cesM ?-*^In the J*ombay IVc-sidency I do 
not think' there is any discontent on that suhjecl, 
but 1 think that the jieoplc consider the iiniKKM- 
lion of the cess is a breach .i»f faith ; 1 mean *in 
those ]irovincc8 wRcre the revenue scttleipcnt 
has been introduced for .‘irt years. The enlH- 
Vator.s clearly understood the assessment tlum 
fixed to be the maximuui demand to be made by 
Goverlimcnt without any addition being made 
-to it on any account whatever, and tills onc'aniui 
cess is an additionjiot in accordance with their 
undorslaridiiig of the feveuue.stittlcment, 

8750. You. think that the chief dissatisfaellou 
in regard to that , is on account of its beings 
breach of (iiitli ?— Yes; its Iiaving hoeu imposed 
after the iU) years’ settlement. ^ 

f\751. You have had ^(jod ojiportuniticft of 
seeing the WT»rkiifg of the !Nati\e Governments, 
Innc you ngt? — Yes, 1 have; I am at j)rcsenl,iji 
the service of a native priucc, his Highness the' 
Itao of Kntch. . C 

8752. came y<m to be transferred to that 

service ? — TMy services were lent by the Govej’ii- 
inent of Ihmibay to.his lligliTuss,and I aftcrwar<l6 
resigned the Gdvci‘nincnt service, and entered 4hc 
prince’s, service. 

875*1 Arc there any advaiitage.s in the revenue ■ 
system of the Native Stales that you ean,j)oiut 
out as contrasted W’ith ours, or jpiy changes that 
you.conhl rcconuncTid? — I do not think flmt there 
are any advantages in the revenue admioistration 
of tlib Native IjJtates. The only advantage that 
the Fuhjeets of a Native State enjoy is, that they ^ 
are so seldom interfered with, whereas in tlic 
British dlslriets there are 'such frecpient clianges, 
and so imieli legislation, ' , 

8751. Do* you think lluit they are more lightly 
assessed in the Native States?— 1 do not tluiik 
that they arc more lightly assessed than' our cuB 
tivatoys. ' • , 

8755. Mr, /?. jOeuiso//,] ,You said something ’ 
about ilic absorption of juceions inctaJs, and the * 
burying of them ; have you any general idea as 
to w hat becomes of llie'enormous amount of silver 
and proeions metals tlmt^s imported into India? 

— It is mostly put in . circulation. All’ our reve- 
nue systems at present demand a greater circu- 
lation of coin than in former times; our revenue 
i.s paid in coin now. Thpn mere arc greater 
means of communication, and payments ior rail- 
ways, and for troops, all require a greater circu- 
lation of coin than formerly., Fonnerly the 
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people used to barter. Within my recollection, 
in the Southern Maratha country, they used to 
do so; now they pay. money ; and, obxisidering 
the vast requirements of the whole of India^ tlie 
Native States included, I think that wliat is held 
back forma a very Hftlc portion of the bullion 
inijiorKid. 

; 875G. Your opinion is, that although there are 
a great number oT rich people in India, the po- 
jmlation is so large \hnt the wjealth is infinitely 
distributed, and it is wrong to say that India is 
a w'callliy country ? — I 5iink so. There is a 
great poi tion of this bullion which is imported 
’^ibat is debt; and debt means so much addi- 
tional trtxatiofi to pay^ interest upon it. 

875^. 'ButJiocJinsc il is a debt, it does not take 
tlie coin itself out of circulation ?— No ; it docs 
i^ot. ' 

8758. Yj)u said just now, did you not, that 80 
per cent, of the poj)iilation of the Bombay Pre- 
’hideney w’a.s agneultin'iil ? — Yes. 

8750. And thb gcncjal tenor of your evidence 
is /unfavourable to the imposition of any tax 
whatsoever, ovcy4ind above the laud tax upon the 
ngricMiltural copnnnnity'? — Yps; but besides the 
land lax' you have olhor' taxes in Bombay. 
For instauee, customs duties; the salt tax; the 
>nuniei]>al taxes, in many towns; and the local 
fund tax. 

8760. 'HJic locrd fund h separate^ but with 
regard to' direct taxation, you are decidedly op- 
])ose(l in j)! iMci])lc*, and nsahiatterof faith, to 
4hc*ira))ositlon Of any new diycct taxation on the 
agVieultural ]>oj/ulati<)n (>ver and above the land 
fax? — I do not tliiiik that Guvernment arc pre- 
cluded from iui[)()Hing any new Imperial taxes of 
a general eharacteron .the a^ricmiural commu- 
nity, l)ut I hey are precluded from ta^dng the 
settled land ilselfjbr juiy purpose whatever. 

8761, Tlieu I think yo.u arc very strongly 
ojr|»opodjii principle to the hicomc'tnx; you are 

’ .opposed, 1 0 it as a tax, ami also having regard to 
the manner in \Yhic.li it is assessed anci levied ? — 

I am c>j)j)o'sc(l l.o llio income .tax in the Mofussil, 
Kccaufsc^ it is an additional burden which the 
pcojile ai'o not well able to bear, and, of coursey 
its \vorking is very unequal. 

8702, I'lien,* on the other’ hand, you are in • 
favour of fhu* gradual VcdCmption of the land 
fax by the heretlitary j)OB£;esBor of tlie soil?— 
Yes. % 

"8763. And at the Ramc lime you eay,thatcvcn 
'if llie land lax were redecmccl, no substituted 
lax wo^dd be requisite, bei^nsc’ the debt might 
tJwrcby be reduced fr— Yes, 

. 87C4, But do not yon thnik that every Govern- 
‘ mcnl (»f the day, ivhalever it> might be, wquld 
fonn its oiwi estimate of-its own nebcasitios, and 
that it wotdd impose 'taxation without reference 
to wliat had gone before in the way of redemption- 
of the land tax ?~Ycs^; lJut this redemption of the 
land tax will lessen ymu' expenditure ; there will 
be a eorrcspmuling decrease in the expenditure 
in tlvc shaj/o of iiilj^ircst. ,But suppose you do 
not allow the jicoplc to redeem the land tax, and 
keep your oxpcnsc^i B^cy arc at present, if we 
require fresh taxation you must impose it in some 
way or otlior, that docs riot affect the queaMop of 
ixidccming or not redeeming the land tax. 

876,^ Yf>u are evidently under the impression 
fhat the exfienses of Government ought to he 
fixed and stereotyped, although the population Is 
'going on increasing, and the wanto of an im- 
proved civilisation are increasing annually ?---r 
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No, 1 do not sec that ; you merely decrease the 
debt BO much by paying the price which you re- 
ceive from the cultivators for their laud. 1 would 
watcli this measure of allowing the cultivator to 
redeem the land tax with ^rcat caution, and do 
it very gradually, I should say, almost as an 
experimental measure. 

8766. Hut then the fear is, you see, that if 
this redemption of the land tax were to take 
place, it wquld lead to an miju'ession, on the part 
of the people, that they were lor ever fi ec from 
all other taxation ?— Qare should be taken wlien 
this measure is introduced to remove any such 
impression; and then, too, the education which 
you are giving the natives must have some eftbet 
in making them understand things better. 

8767. You were strongly recommending the 
Bcparation of thb revenue, and judicial functions? 
— Yes. 

8768. Docs that aj>ply to t!ic \vlu)lo of the 
Bombay Presidency or to the more eivilir«(^d parts 
of it?— To tlic whole of the Bombay Pj*esidencv. 

8769. You are aware, are you not, that tlie 
86T>aration was tried for many years in the Pre- 
aiacncy of Bengal?— No, I am not aware of 
that. 


8776. Y"ou are deliberately of opinion that 
taxation for education is not juatificd, in^ the 
opinion of the people, as a tax upon the agricul- 
tural community ? — No ; it is not justified ; they 
do not make any difterence between local taxa- 
tion and Imperial taxation; whatever is de- 
manded bvfiovtrnment is to them Imperial. 

8777. lio \v, ill your opinion, arc improvements 
in civil government to lie introduced to keep pace 
witli the probable civilisation of tbc people; you 
would |)Ut a limit to taxation, and at ilie same 
time you Avould call for improvements in all 
branches of civil government, I suppose? — I 
think 1 have said that there is great room I’ur 
economy in the first instance ; anil in tire second 
instance, I would have no improvement in the 
administration if that huprovement was to be 
[iiirchascd at the sacrifice of the comrort oi* the 
pc(»ple, and tit the price of their coiiteiituienl. I 
think our present judicial administration, in some 
parts of the country, is too biglily improved for 
the pc<iple. For instance, our Criminal ( 'Odcs 
and our Stainj) Duties Act, which, moreover, an? 
BO IVcfjuently changed that the ju'ople lianlly get 
accustomed to oise tiling* bclbrc it is .changed 
for another. 
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8770. But do not you think that in the wild ' 8778. Can you give to tlic ('ommittec any 
parte of India, the loBB civilised parts, there is an opinion on the Stamp Act ? — No, 1 liavc^ not 
advantage in the people of the oountryjiaving studied it ; 1 am speaking (d* the Act itself, T 
only one officer to apply to, one jiersun in wliom have read it sonic ten limes, and 1 should hardly 
authority is ccutraliacd, and whom thoy^ can be able to say with certainly under what clauses 
understand rather than they sliould be harasBed certain documents would c?ume. 

about from one set of authmities to another? — I 8770. In your opinion, has the admiuistratlon 

do not know’ why for purely judicial business of the Government of the country been sta- 
they should go to the revenue officer at all ; but tionary, or has it improved, or has it rcceflocl, 
suclii wild parts as you speak of hardly exist in since you have been familiar with the iletuils oi’ 
the Bombay Presidency ; I do not thiiiic that the ilie administration? — On the wiioie, it has im- 
rarious parts of the Presideucy difier from each provcxl. 

other materially. 8780, Is more atteidion^ given to the wants 

8771. A system wdiich might be adapted for and wishes of the people, or in what way has the 
some particular .parts of the Jiomlxiy Presidency improvement taken jilace? — I think that more 
might bo very uusuited to India generally, might attcutiou is given to the wants and w'lslies of tlio 
it not?— I am speaking of tlic Bombay Presi- people, or rather tt> w’hat the rulers, fancy to be 
dency, and I do not think ihat there are such wild the wants and willies of the ])eople. 

parte in the Bombay Presidency, with the ex- 8781. But do not you think that there i." a 
ceptlon, perhaps, of Punch Mchals in (iuzerat. more earnest desire each year h nid to as(?er" 

8772. You have, 1 think, expressed an opinion tain what the ofdiiion of (he pooi>le is on mea- 

adverse to the decentralisation of finance, on the siircs ot' (iovernnu?nl ? — So fai- as I know the 
ground that whilst the decentralisation might di?sin' of officials and those who are interested 
suit the purpose of the Imperial Government, it in the administration, they do wish to consult, :is 
would not be for the good of the people ? — Ho far far as jmssiblc, the wishes and ojiiiiions of the 
as it goes at present (it mig)it be develop(?d into people'; but whether practically they actually" do 
a better system hereafter^ I think it is not a good it or not is a fpiestion. ^ 

measure. S782. ,r/o//r/wr/«.] Do you moan hv youi’ n> 

8773. Is the opinion which you liave given, uu'U'k just ii^w, that in so far as tlu? (iroveriuncnl 

that on queationa of local taxation there arc no is able to ascertain the w'aiits and wishes of the 
means of getting at local opinion borne out by people, they pay attention to them ; or do you 
the fact in Bombay — Ym. mean that the Govornineiit fancy things to be 

8774. Whether for miuiieipal or for any other the w’aiits and w’lsbes of the people, which are not. 
wrposes?— The municipalities in the Bombay so? — Most of the new measiu*e.s originate with 
Presidency are managed diftereiitly from the Mofus.sil authorities ; very few originate in tiic 
Bevenuc Department. In the Itevenuc Depart- council with the Government tlicim^lvcs; these 
meat the Bngiish officers have so inucli to do; authorities think that this is required by the 
and they are so isolated from the general popiila- people and that that is not required, and ac- 
tion that they can hardly get at the feelings and ’ cordingly submit their recommendations; ihiit is 
opinions of the people generally* The native what 1 mean. 

officiala under them would, as a rule, chime in 8783. Do you mean to imply that in your 
with tlieir superiors’ views, rather than oflend view these recommendations are often iiicon- 
them. slstent .witli the real, wishes and w-ants of the 

8776. What, in your opinion, ’would be the people?— They are not always in accordance 
best means of getting at ihat local opinion, as with the wishes and wants of the people, 
rej^^acds local taxation ; have you formed any 8784. Mr. B. Denison.] When n new Act 
opinion on the subject? — It is a subject on is proposed in the Legislative Council, cither 
vmiehl should not like to hazard an opinion now. Imperial or local, it has long been the practice, 

0.69. 3 G has 
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hae if not, to as»k the opinions of tlie local district 
officers, and the locjal district officers would again 
ask the ojdnion of selected gentlemen like your- 
self, who have inlininte knowledge of theneople? 
— 'Hiut muy be the case now, but when 1 was in 
tlu* department I do not think the natives were 
so systematically consulted. 

878d. Have you any acfinivinlance witli the 
native press in the llornbay Presidency? — Ves. 

8788. Is the lone of the native ]n*ess on the 
whole, favourable or liostlle to the (.ioveriiineiit ? 
— It may aj>]>car hostile wlicn it criticises the 
acts of (jovei’nmeiit ; if you call that hostility, 
of eoinvo tlicre is hostility; but I iJiiiik that the 
best friends of (iovcriimeiit imi-i criticise tlieir 
acts, and tluMialive pre.^s does if witli the licst 
juiftsible intentions.. I know several writers in 
the native jiross and you earinoi. Iiaveinon' loyal 
subj(?ets than they are. 

8787. A 1 thou nil llu! eviticlsiu i.s pretty .diarp, 
and very oflcj* unfavoiiralilc, stl!! i: is not disloyal 
criticism Not ill (he least. . 

8788. AVould y(»n sjvy that liotli of the Hindoo 
and of the Alahonietan ]»ress ! — We Iiavo hanlly 
any Mahoniolan nowspajiers woiiii speaking of on 
the Bombay side. We have i\>’o or three Maho- 
metan jiapers, but they are all iiisiguilicani, and 
generally do not write about ( ioverninent. 

8789. These native papers do eriiicise, pretty, 
sharply, jirojioscd legislation ? — Yes. 

.8790. Do not ymi think that from those native 
papers tlie (.ioverumenl, if so minded, may get a 
very tolerable idea of Nvluit is the current opinion? 
— Yes; but tlie writers of ilieso native papers arc 
for the iTKist jiart young men educated in our 
Prcsiidciicy colleges, who liave lived, gonorajly 
speaking, in the Brcbideney town it.sclf; tlierc 
are \(i’y few wIk* are well aerjimijited wifii iho 
Mofussil and its admh list ration. 

8791. Is lliere any supervision of the native 
])ress in tho Boinhay Pros'd eney ? — So. far as 1 
kn(rwtIic(jlovenmi(‘Tit keep themselves ae<iuamted 
with what U written in the vernaoular papers. 

8792. I.S there any . jjartleiilar officer wiiosc 
business it is to keep the (lovcrument informed 
of Avliat is being written in the native pres.<? — I 
f»e]ie\e there is an o'tlle( r wiio. e business it is to 
report to Oovernmerrt on tin: native ] ire.'*. s : thai 
is to say, lie jdaees before Govenimjent ICnglisli 
translations of vernacular ariieles of imporfaiiec. 

879.‘j. Then is it your opinion that the mana- 
gers i)v the writers oi‘ iht* native press are ytiuug 
men of iney.perlenee, who hav<! not the be.st means 
of Ibrining' mature opinions? — It is difficult to 
give a gimeral aiKswcr to the ({uestym. f know 
two or tiiree who are Avell ae<|uaintecl with tlie 
AiofussIJ, who have lands in the Alofus-sil, ami are 
familiar with jVIol’us.-il administration; but there 
are others not so tjiudified. 

8794. Are tliere not some pa|)ers in tlK', Bom- 
bay rrcsidoiiey under tlK* gnidaitce id* tlu^ Jiiiglisli 
or Amcrienri*Mis«i<)nanes?--*'Yes, one or two. 

8790. And do not tliorO papers pretty faithfully 
reflect Avliat is passing in the native mind on suh- 
jeets of administration, quite apart from religious 
subjects I mean ? I ha\e. imt been reading (hose 
papers latedy, and 1 cannot .«ay. 

8796. Sir C. It'ir/fi/ieifL'] You were asked 
home questioim just now, on the comparative 
advantages of the ^Jritish and the native land 
revenue tvystein. You said, I. understand that 
they arc not more lightly asses=ecd in the native 
States, but that the pcojde are less interfeiX'd. 
Avith ? — That is so. 


8797. I imagine you mean that the manage- 
ment of their village affairs is left more witli 
them? — Yes^ 

8798. The village servants aro not eo much 
under tlie orders of the Government as they arc 
in the British territxiries 7 — They are not. 

8799. They are more essentially village ser- 
vants? — Yes, they are responsible to tho village 
communities.* 

8800. And they are not bothered with par- 
ticular forms' and' jiarticular modes of keeping 
their ne.couiits, and fincs^ for neglect of those 
forms ! — No. 

8801. You liiink all that interference 
which exisls in our I.erritories is distasteful to the 
people ?-— Yes, it uusetiles their minds ; they do 
not kufiw wliat may^ come next, or how often 
things juay be ehangtxl, 

8802. And haft not this been said in favour of 
1 I 1 C mitive sys(.cin <;f land revenue, that it is 
more elastic tluui tlio British* system ; that an 
allowance is made iii unfavourable seasons, and 
that tlui deli(‘icncy is made up in good seasons? 
—Inmost of the native states the revenue is 
collected in Lind, and a certain portion, Avhich is 
called the king’s share, is taken from the pro- 
duce. Under this system, when afield produces 
nothing, of course nothing is, taken. 

68jO:i^But the jirevalence of payment in kind 
hIioavs an inferior kind of agriculture and culti- 
vation in lliedistrict,does'itnot?— Not necessarily. 

8804. It lias been found to bo so in India by 
observation, line it. not?— I do not think tJmt 
that system of collecting revenue interferes with 
the mode of agriculture so much as witli the due 
realization of tlic revenue itself. It is very' diffi- 
cult to work it, l)ut. 1 do not think it affects tho 
mode of agricull ure. 

8.s(»o. Blit in Upper India is it not found to 
he so; a man has little inducement to grow a 
vahiahle crop if he must give up a largo portion 
of that crop ^ whereas, -if ne pays a fixed money 
rent, the more valuable the crop he can raise on 
it the more inom^y he will make himself? — I 
think that a fixed money rent is far better than 
<-ollectiug tho revenue in kind. 

8806. 1 think \\hat you meant to say just now 
abend the district officers or the British authori- 
.tics i!ot always recommeiuling those things, that 
wlmt the people Avould most wish for Avas this, 
that the l>iitisli authorities take great jmins to 
think lor llic people, but they are apt to forget 
tc» find out Avhat the peotde thiiik for themselves/? 
— Yes; I believe tliat they conscientiously striye 
to- do good, but tlie difliculty is to ascertain ex- 
act ly wind, is to be done. 

8807. i‘ou shkI that any increased production 
or iiicrca-cd revenue mu.st come froni extended 
irrigation ? — Yes. 

88(I8,- And 1 think you said that irrigation 
must come from wells ; Imt arc not canals prac- 
ticable in great parts of the Bombay Presidency? 
— J believe 1 did not state that it must come fifom 
Avcdl.^. nloiie, but that is the only present mode of 
Irrigiiiiug land in the Bombay Presidency- 

8809. But canals are practicable, are tliey not? 
— 1 can liardiv give an opinion on such a subject, 
but there arc magnificent rivers flowing through 
Guzenit wliich are not utilised for irrigation. 

8810. - What’ district or province were you re- 
ferring to when you made that remark, or (loos it 
apply generally throughout the Bombay r Pre- 
sulency ?— Generally to the whole Fresldeupy, 
and especially to Gauerat 

8811. Docs 
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881 h Do«b the water lie deep generally 
throughout that Presidency ?— The ucptli differs 
in diflferent Provinces; it ia generally pretty 
deep; excepting near the coast, it is hardly above 
35 feet any whore» 

8812. With regard to the redemption of the 
land revenue, you are probably aware that it was 
decreed by Lord Canning, but disallowed by Sir 
Charles Wood?— Yes, I have read the correa- 
pondenoe. 

8813. Has not the administration of criminal 
justice been improved since the introduction of 
the codes of crimi;ial procedure and the penal 
code ?— Yes, I think so. . 

8814. That is to .say it is more fonnal, more 

regular, and more precise ?— Yes. ; , 

8815. Individual officers cannot innv conduct 
mdicial or criminal proceedings in the shxvcnly 
IftE mauher that was not uncomir.on J»eforc?— 
Yes ; in fact it Is too formal and too i)recisc for 
some classes of the people. 

8816. But it gives an increased srcciirlty for 
careful hearing and inquiry? — Yes; oii tlie 
whole* I think it is a groat iinprovcineiU on the 
old lax system. 

8817. With regard to the income tax-, on wliiclt 
you wore asked some questions, luivr* yon any 
idea what proportion of the population in your 
district were assessed for the income ta\ ?— K*). 

8818. Very small, I suppose ? — Very small. 

8819. Probably not 5 percent.? — 1 can hardly 

8820. And did you*" surcharge a largi? jigrtion 
of the returns; that Js to say, <lid you cliargc 
them above their returns, on higher returns of 
income than they sent in ?— Y^ch. 

8821. So that tlic practice was gouend to un- 
derstate the income? — Well, wc took it to be so 
when wc received the returns. 

8822. That is to say, you assume, as a matter 
of course, that nobody would give a re- 
turn? — Then there was another reason lor our 
taking it to be understated, llcvciiuc officers 
were under the impression, to sonic extent a mis- 
taken one, that the more they collected the 
smarter they would appear to be inlhoeyes of 
their suporiore. 

8823. You.aawl, I think, that this new scheme 

of what k called decentralization of finance would 
have the effect of forcing the local (io^ (‘rnments 
to impose atlditional ta.\ation? — It has already 
had that effect. ^ 

8824. And, in fa(>t,‘ Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
has distinctly stated that it has compelled him ti> 
impose novel taxation on the Bombay Presidency? 
— Yes; and, from speech, 1 conclude that he 
resorted to that meas^ure of additional taxation 
with great reluctance.' 

8825. He-said, “ I must either starve llio public 
services or raise additional money ’).? — f7 nMt so, 

'8826. And that mcaBure gives no control what- 
ever to the different (Sovormncntil over tlicir ro- 
eeipts ; it merely gives them additional- control 
over a certain allotted portion of the expendi- 
ture ? — Yes. 

8827. You have heai*d, I suppose, the proposal 
that has often been mode, that the Imperial 
Government ’should draw on the I(^ai‘ Govern- 
ments rateablv'for general charges, such as the 
army, '^bt, diplomacy, and home charges, and 
lettve them to spend the rest of the revenue? — 
Yes; and in my opinion that would be a proper 

8628# And it would give the local Govermnents 
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an inducement to economy? — Yes, it would make 
them more economical. 

8829. It would prevent the revenuerf of one 
province being spent on another province?— 
Yes ; but there arc some pr&vincee whicJi do not 
pay UuurWii expenses. In all such cases the 
otliorqirovincos mu-^t help them. 

883f). The wants of the. backward provinces 
must be an item of Imperial charg^^?— Yes. 

8831. About that cuiication ccss, I think you 
draw a distinction, do you not, between the c<lu- 
cation cess wdiicli > was iniposod at- the time the 
settlement is being made, that is to say, tit. the 
liiuQ cngagcmciita arc being taken by landholders 
for their laiul rovenne, wlien they arc asked to 
engage for an education cess in conjunction with 
the land ccss, inid imposing a ccss after the scttlo 
ment has been coiicJludofl ; in fact, during the 
cummev tlie scttleinont ; tliat is a very 
material distinction, is it not? — Undoubtedly. 

8832. Ill Bomliay, after the settlement had 
been concliuTefI, they liavc imposed an additional 
ccss, IfTive they not ? — Y"cs, 

8S33. And 1 tliink that Lord Iy.u\rcu<?e and 
Sir Charles Wood both said with rcfcrcm-c to the 
project, that put on a cess for education after 
the st‘tUemcnl liad been concluded ami engage- 
ment;^ taken to j>ay a certain sum I’or a certain 
term of years, would be rcgiirded by the jieojdc as 
a brcaeii ()f fait.lt? — I am not aware of that 
opinion; but the ryots do regard it as a breach of 
faith, certuiuly. 

88:i4.. When the education cess is ]>roj>oscd 
before tlu‘ engagements for a term of years 
taken, the people generally have not been found 
to object to it, have they ? — Ko. 

8835. Fractically, d<> you think tluit it is an 
absolute addition to the assessment, or that it is 
partially taken out of the as.'cssment? — It is au 
a<lditioii to the asse.^smcnl. 

883(1. ])o.y<)U think llutt ia the wav in which it 
“is iinpohcd it is .an absolute addition? — Vos, it is 
taken from- tin? ryots: under the ryotwan.e rvs- 
tern the cultivator ))ays so much more to (joverri- 
meut. ' * 

sk37. Do you know tJial in Upper India that 
is not quite tli<‘ case; the assessmonti and (*esscs 
are taken in a lump sum, and then that luinj) sum 
is liabli! to be cut clown afterwards if ills thought 
to be lo<> large a deiu?uid ; so that a sort of Jiig- 
gliiig the market goes on as to the gross 
sum to btt deniaiidcd. ainl in llnit wny psut of 
the cess may come upon the (iovonuneiri., and 
the pcoph* (io n(U fcnl it. so much?- No; but 
ill the Bombay rrcrideuey every cultivator pays 
hi.s own local finul as regularly as Ids a:*sess- 
incut. 

8838, But the great objection wdiieh the ]kCOple 

entertain is to being asked to pay additional eesrrcs 
bn land after ougagcnientH have been concluded 
ivith them,, that for a eertiiiii term of years such n 
sum and no more shall he Dikon ? — Yes ; and Jiot 
only do the peoj»J(? understand that to In the ci*ii' 
dition, hut I find that Sir (.ieorge W'^ingate liiin- 
Bclf, who iirinoijiully introductal the revenue set- 
tloineul into tlic Boml.aiy* I’re.sidmicy, has stated 
in an oflieiul letter that nothing wdiatcver beyond 
this assessment would be levied’ from cultivators 
during -the SO years. The letter ia in a Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book. • 4, 

8839. But you are not oppoaod, on principle, 
to an Imperial tax of a general nature that is 
laid on owners of land in common with all other 
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clasees of the j)Mpulation ? — Not if it is a general 
tax, such as the income tax. 

884(>. You may object to it as a bad mode of 
taxation, but, on princiiile, you do not object to 
it hfcausc it is levied on all classes of the popu- 
lation alike, and not on the land especially? — 
Yes, it would be objectionable if it were^espe- 
cially levied on the land. 

8841. Mr. Fawcett I uiulcrstaiul you to say, 
that you have held an j)/fieial position both under 
the British' government in India and also in a 
native State'’? — Yes. 

8842. Then you are so intimalely acquainted 
with the revenue systeiuK under British rule and 
Native rule tluit you can make a vomparlsoit be- 
tween them? — I "shall be haj)py 4o ^dve such 
information, ns I possess. 

8843. You have said, in reference to the reve- 
nue system in the native State to which you 
referred, that ll»e land revenue is levied in a 
form well suited to the hahits of the people, 
being levied in kind ? — I do not^think I stated 
that, but I stated a fact, namely, that the revenue 
in most ndtivc States is collected 111 kind. 

8844. And do the people like this jdah of 
levying it; is" it more popular witli the ]»eo]>le 
than thc' other j)lan ? — I mink it depends upon 
what share is taken ; it is not so much liow it is 
taken, but what share is left to the cultivator, 
and wluit shart^ is taken by tlic (lovernmeiit. 

881.0. Is the land assessment in the native 
States heavier on the average than it is in tlie 
British territories? — 1 believe generally It is. 

884(i. With regard to other taxes, arc they us 
henvy ip the native States? — I think they arc. 

8847, Is the salt tax,' for instance? — 1 do not 
tliink there is any salt tax" in any native State 
that 1 am acq*naintc'd with. 

8848. Tlien d<» they nse British salt, oi^ liavc 
they salt of their own? — In some States they 
have salt ol' their own, and In some rliey n.-e 
BrilLsh salt. 

884f). ' Considering tliat salt is enormously 
taxed in the British .Slates, and tliat mii many of 
the native States you say it is not taxed. at all, 
wJiat otlier taxes arc iinpo.sed in tlic native 
State.<? — There arc the cii.'^tom.s’ duties, 

SS.^iO. Are tlio.se heavier in the native Statefi? 
— J think they arc licavier in the native States; 
and then tJicre arc sho]> taxes, and again transit 
duties; these latter arc being gradually aholi.shed 
now ; and there are other small taxes on the land 
and jiroperty. 

S8i"l. So4hat taking the aggregate of taxation 
in the native States, would you say that it is 
higlior or lower tliau in the Britisli States? — 
do not think that I can give any ojanion on that 
point. 

8852. Chairman,] You knotv tvhat an octroi 
duty is in J'"ravice ; that is to say, a duty levied 
upon articles (d' camsuiujition coming into towms ? 
— Yes, we have that in Bomiiay. 

8853. Do you know whether it is still the 
jiractice in the native States to levy such a duty 
on nearly Till articles of consumption coming into 
towns, and especially w alled tow ne ? — It is, 

8854. Mr. Fawcett,'] ViewduTg the - whole 

amount taken from the people, you would rather 
not give an ojiinion as to whether, it is greater in 
the native States? — I would rather hot; my im- 
pression is that in tlie native Stales it is heavier ; 
but that is only an impression. * ^ 

8855. 1 suppose you have seen the very con* 
trary slated, and have heard it said that the tax- 


ation is much higher in the British States than in 
the native States ?— I have. 

885G. But, on the whole, you arc not prepared 
to give any very confident opinion on the point ? 
. — No; I am only acauainted with some of the 
native States in the Bombay Presidency, and I 
do not know the state of things in Bajpootana or 
other parts of India. 

8857. You have, ns I gather, heard a great 
deal of discontent expressed with the taxation 
that is Imposed, and the revenue that is levied in 
tlie British states ; T suppose that a great part of 
that discontent arises not so much from the 
amount of taxation as from the mode in which it 
is levied, and the constant changes ?~1 tliink tlie 
amount 'of taxation is one of the causes of discon* 
tent. . 

88, JH. And the mode in which it is levied, and 
the frequent changes to wdiich you have referred, 
are finotlier cause of discontent?— Yes; frequent 
changes ahvays tending'^to increase taxation. 

8859. So timt the pfeojile are heavily taxed, 
and the taxation is ini])osed in^ n form not agree* 
able to them?— Yes. 

88(10. Are the people more consulted in the 
Nalhe States as to the taxation that is imposed 
upon them than they are in the British States? — 
All Native States have almost all their officials 
drawn from tlic people; these officials are bom 
there : live amc)ng the jieople, and know exactly 
wdiat the people soy, and what Biey feel, and 
that is llie best smirce of information that the 
Durbars could have. 

88()1, Sir Donald M‘Lcod, w'lioae name is, of 
course, perfectly familiar to. you, has expressed 
an o])iiiion tliat there is little mutual understand- 
ing between {he Jlritisli (iovernment and the 
iiali\'c.<, from tlie fact that they are not con- 
.snlic*d ; wlicrea.s ho says in the Native States the 
jicoplc, to a great extent, govern iliemsclves; in 
Isiot, that ibcir village (sommnnitics may be re- 
garded as Bepublican institutions to a groat 
extent ; do you agree in that? — l"cs, to a certain 
extent. 

8802. 1 siijipo.se you think that great good 
would result I’roni taking the natives more into 
our eoniiflenco; — I tliink so; I “do not think that 
there is any measure that w'ould tend to satisfy 
tlie ])Co]de, and facilitate legislation so muen 
as consulting the peojJc themselves on great 
measures. 

. 8803. I think ' I . understood you to say that 
you are not jircpared with any plan for arriving 
at ibis increased consultation of the people?— I 
would ratlier iiOt Imzard any opinion on the sub* 
jec?t at present. . ^ 

8804. But you have no doubt as to its neces- 
sity and importance ?:-No doubt at all; on the 
contrary, I am perfectly convinced that a measure 
witli that object would be the best that could be 
ado j) ted. 

. 88G5. 1 unxleretaijd from a previous witness 
(i do not know whether you share the same 
ojiinion) that the Legislative Council has no 
function witli regard to the revenue ?— -They p^s 
all enactments .which arc required by the Kevenue 
Department ffir the collection of revenue, and 
the management of the revenue system. 

.8866. But we were informed- by a previous 
witness, and 1 wanted you, if you could, to express 
an opinion on the ^mt, and to corroboriite his 
statement dr otherwise, that, for instance, when 
Sir Charles Wood, In 1^62, sent out an order 
which; under eertain circumstances, would have 

introduced 
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introduced the permanent settlement, the Legis* 
lative Council in Calcutta bad no power to cancel 
that order?— The Legislative Council certainly 
have no such power, so far as 1 know. 

8867. And the only way in which there is any 
native representation at all is, that on the^Lcg^- 
lative Council, there may be two or three native 
gentlemen? — Yes, that is the only representation 
of the natives, and T dp not think that it is at 
all a satisfactory representation of the people. 

8868. So that any measure vitally affecting a 

qitestion .of revenue may be sent out from 
England, and even the Council on which the 
natives have a very infideqnate rejiresentatjon 
has no power of cancelling it ?— So for as I know 
they have no such power. • . % 

8869. You have referred to the people of India 
being annoyed and worried by constant cliangcs, 
have you not? — These constant changes, 1 think 
do unsettle their minds and puzzle them. 

8870. So that they would be better pleased, 
you think, even if they bad not quite sneh per- 
fect laws, if they were allowed to luiv(» more rest 
and repose ? — 1 think so, as respe(d.s the masses. 

8871- In fact, what your oj/mion Avould lead 
to is this, is it not, tbatdhe Govemiinait of India 
very often procluccs disoontont amongst the 
masses, because it lias str much the cliaraciter of 
an melastm centralisation 1 — 1 tlilnk so, 

8872. You consider the mass of the people of 
India, as I gather from your answers, as 1 icing, 
when you have regard to their means, very 
heavily taxed? — Y*C‘S; when we consider tln'ir 
moans, I think that they are heavily taxed. 

8873. Suppose 1t w^as rc<juired, for instance, 
to raise 5,000,000/. of additional revenue, could 
you suggest any means of doing that which would 
not prodiice a great deal of discontent among the 
people of India? — If it were alisolutoly necessary 
1 would resort to indirect taxation. 

8874. Then, do you think that you could raise 
any large sum like 5.000,000 /., by any indirect 
taxation, without seriouply Impeding trade, or 
seriously affecting the comforts of the jieoplo? — 
It would have the effect, to a certain exte nt, of 
impeding trade, but that would bo better tlian 
creating general discontent among the people. 

8876. Are you aware that if the necessities of 
the Government go'on increrfsing, or ratine if 
their expenditure goes on increasing as It has 
within the last few years, in the course of a very 
few. years, considerably more than o, 000, 000/. of 
additional revenue will be* required? — All that 
will depend upon what policy Government pursue 
with regard to tlicir finauces. 

8876. But if they pursue In the future the 
policy which they have piirsuctl during tbe la^t; 
12 years, considerably more than 5,000.000/. of 
additional revenue will be required will it not ! — 
Yes, that is obvious. 

8877. You referred to Ibe very, great discon- 
tent produced by the proposed education cess 
levied upon land, and you Imvc expressed an 
opinion, have you not, that the people would con- 
sider it a direct breach of faith ? — 1 do not think 
I said that there w'as .any greirt discontent; but 
I certainly said that th^y do consider it as a breach 
of faith. 

8878. Both in the case of the permanent set-, 
tlement and in the case of the 30 years’ settlement ? 
~I am not speaking of the Bengal cesa at all ; I 

speaking of the educational and local improve- 
ment cess which has bee^h introduced in Bombay ; 
and wherever this cess has been introduced after 
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the setdcmciit of the land revenue for 30 years, 
the ryots consider it a breach of faith. 

8879. But if they consider the levying of an 
education cess a breach of faith in the case of 
a settlement of 30 years, there is even greater 
reason why they should, consider it a lu'eacli of 
faitli if levied after a permanent settk'mcnt, is 
there not? — Yes, If tlie character of that perma- 
nent settlement admitted of any smdi tax being 
considered a breach ol* faith ; it would depend 
upontlic terms of the settlement. 

8880. But I suppose if this education cess 
were levied upon lauds which have lieon settled 
for .30 years, people would IVel no security what- 
ever, but that other ccSses might he levfed, and 

" so, in the chd, a very serious addition might be 
made to the land revenue which they would have 
to pay? — Yes, .that would be the consequence. 

8881. It destroys all feeling of confidence in 
the security of their tenure — Yes. 

8882. If the argnmeni is jmt that education is 
essential 1o tlie peojde, and it m iie(*essary to 
obtain nioncv to provicle for it, the tenor of your 
evidence would lead to lliis conclusion, would it 
,not, that all the^Tcqulrite money for exlncaliim 
migld b(^ idipiinef] by increased economy in the 
jirocfcni expenditure ?•— Y"es. 

8883. You have expressed an ojiinion that it 
would bf. advisable to retleem the hind tax, have 
you not ? — Yes. 

8^81. You base that opinion idiieflvj do yon 
not, on tin* fuel that the redenqition of the land 
tax would save the annual cost of collecting it? 
—That is one argument in its favour (it must be 
understood that all my answers ajiply to the 
Bombay IVesidcney); but there would be other 
advanthge.**, .such a. s the obvious advantage of eul- 
tivnlors jiossessing tbese hinds a.s tlieir own, and 
making any intprovenienls they like, and invest- 
ing larg(*ly in tb.o lainl, without' apprehending 
that the next set (lenient w'onld absorb the result 
of llieir invc.-iUnents : they Avoiild be moi*<*. jiru- 
dent, I think, more frugal, and more Ilketliiuking 
citizen.s, than tciijuit.'^-at'win : I do in»f mean that, 
tlicv are at jire.sent (mtirely lenaats-ul wdll, but 
they li.'ive no feeling of security. 

8885. But rcih'cming the laud tax is exactly 
the same thing, is it not, as permanently settling 
the laud and laqiltalising the annual assessiucul ? 
— Yes. 

888(5. But then, have we not seen from the 
])ast, w’ith regard to the jiernuinent .settlement of 
Bengal, that the (iovernment, by adopting a per- 
manent settlement, sacrifiee.s an enormous amount 
of revenue wliieli might be used, i(* it bad not 
been sacrificed, for Uie general good oj* the coni- 
imiinty? — But if jiroper precautions werg^ taken, 
I do not see wdiy tliev should sacrifice any pro- 
bable increase from land revenue. 

8887. But, fui‘ instance, Avitli regard to the first 
permanent settlement, llie settlement in 1793, if 
you had adopted a permanent settlement at all, 
by what possililc. i>re<*aullons could you havc^ 
secured the Govenrment against a future loss of 
revenue? — Speaking of the redemption of the 
land tax in Bombay, I would in the first place 
take into consideration wjuit' possible increase 
could be expected at tltc fiexl revision from all 
circumstances ; 1 would take prices into con- 
sideration; and tlicn I would also take into 
consideration the rate of interest which we are 
paying on our debt, what possibility there was of 
a reduction iri that rate, ami of course arrange the 
price of the land accordingly. 
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8888. liut ih it possible for any statcsdian, 
however prudent ho may be, to foresee all the 
cireuiiKstanees whicli may affect the value of land 
diiVin^' the iuliire ? — Hut when there u any great 
good tu be gained from any meafiiire, weare only 
to take probabilities into consideration ; we can- • 
not foresee with certainty all contingencies. 

8889. Hut, for instknee, 1 have seen it stated, 
and 1 believe that it has been stated by the best 
auihorilies, tliai if Hciigul could be at the present 
moment re-assessed, the CTOverumeni could ob-" 
tain I'etween three and ft)iir times as mucli revenue 
as they now obtain under the permaueni settle-* 
incnt. That being flic ease, do you think that it 
would luive been possible for any statesman in 
17!>3 to have, foreseen the causes which .have in- 
creased the value of the lalul by 300 per cent. ? 
— 1 liavc not studied this j>orjiiaucnt settlement 
(picstion so closely as to be able* to give an 
opinion. 

8890. Mr. J, ]i. SmilhA You reC'ommcnd the 
permanent acttleiueut in Ihnnbay, though you 
have not studied it, in fact? — It is not exactly 
lliv ))crmunont settlement of Bengal that I 're- 
commend, T do not know whether these pre-^ 
cautious w'lueh*! suggest wnre adojited in the 
permanent settlement *of Bengal; tliat is, a 
«|iicslion wliich requires eareful study ; but what 
1 nienii is this, that if all, Ihose precautions \vcre 
adoj>lod in Bombay, 1 do not think any loss of 
roveiiitc . would result from llic jKitqJe being 
allowed to redeem the land-tax. 

8891. Mr. FawccttA\ But 1 will put one. case 
It) you which will show that it is impossible to 
foresee causes aft'ectiug the value of land; you 
have referred to tlic great increase in prices 
wliieb lias , taken jih^ce in India during the last 
lo years; that Ineroase in pri(a\s lias been 
estimated as at least MO iiCr coat., has it not? — 
Yes. 

8892 . Ji‘ you had. a ])ennaiieiit selllemont or 
n;dem))litm of the land-tax (whieh e nines, to the 
same thing), llo.* amount for wducli it is redeemed 
W(add be rediieed, in \aluc virtually bv'OO. per 
eciit., owing to this liKU'ense in juiecs, would it 
not ? — Yes ; but this increase was owing entirely 
to e-\cepli(»nal cireuinstauces. The cunses <»f the 
increase were not ordinary ; I should only take 
i/niinary causes of increase of prices iuh> coii- 
sideratlou. 

. 8893. Blit when you sav that it is owing to 
cxe<.]’-(lonnl cirennisluiiees, tlie Govermlicrit, when 
ciUering intt» a oennanent arrangomoiit like that, 
ougiit to emisider wdielhor these circumstances 
that you deserihe as exeejilional may not jiossibly 
rt^'ur? — There may Ijc also cx(rei»tioiml erreum- 
fatahecs^wiiieh may dccrcau-e prices instead of 
increasing them ; there arc probabilities on both 
'Bides. 

8894. But arguing by analogy, priceibavealiown 
a constant and steady tendency to increase, have 
they not? — 1 have lieen looking into this question 
of jiricea. I have not the figures iiere, b(?eanse 1 
have not eornpJeted lire reading of some of the (Jo- 
vornmonl selecliojis, hut I find tliat prices before 
1820 in the Bombay Presidency Avere very high ; 
but after 1820 they' went down till 1838 and 1840, 
more than C)0 per eciil., in soino instances 100 per 
cent., and they are lunv rising; thus, these fluc- 
tuations we cannot foresee ; they may be favour- 
able or unfavourable; we can only take, ordinary 
probabilities into consideration, and not excep- 
tional causes. 

8895, But still during the last few years all 


the circumstances have shown that prices are 
likely to increase, and Lave increased, have they 
not? — Yes. 

8896. And if prices do increase, the perma- 
nent settlement or redemption of the latid«tax 
muat be exceedingly undesirable? — Yes; but 
there must be a limit to the increase. 

8897. No-, because, supposing you take silver 
as the standard of value in India, there is no 
•pliyBical reason, is there, w^hy silver, supposing 
\ery rich mines were discovered, might not 
become as cheap as copjicr?— No; 

8898. At any rate, any day, owing to the dis- 
covery of very rich 'depo'sitwS of silver, or owing to 

. inqiroveinents in* the ^inode of working silver 
mines, or tj)c mode of extracting it from the ore, 
you might find the value of silver, suddenly 
'almost, greatly reduced?— Yes; but taking all 
those circminstanccs into considcratjon, I do not 
think that (Tovernment would be precluded from 
imposing any general lipperial taxation on those 
wlio might have redeemed their land-tax ; their 
Avcalth or aecumulation could be reached in that 
way , whenever there was a neccesity for ailditional 
taxation. 

8899. But what your opinion rather seems to 
lead to U this : that if the people Avho have re- 
deemed the hiud-tax made an extremely good 
bargain by its redemption, then the Government 
would liave a moral claiiu to impose additional 
taxation upon these particular jieople who be- 
nefit by it?*— As to 'good bargains, I think it is 
the Government Avho ought to make good bar- 
gains, and not the people. If they got 30 or 85 
years’ purchase for their liind, 1 think that would 
be a very good bargain. 

8990.^ Hut when you* find the Govcrimient 
agreeing to accept for ever a certain annual 
( barge for the laud of Bengal, and when you 
find that if they had not entered into that perma- 
nent arrangement they would Be, able now to 
obtain three or four tinicrt as much, you cannot 
say that llic (jovernmont has made a good bar- 
gain? — No, not. in those circuiuBtanccs ; in fact, 
as to the ])(.Tumii cut settlement in Bengal, I can 
hardly say anything. 

8901. I Avill .put another point: the only 

justification for our rule in India is, that* we 
Bhoiild do something for tlie progress of that 
country, It not ? — Yes. * 

8902. It w'c (Continue in India, we must foci 
souKj confidence that during the next years 
there Avill be geTi(?ral progress in the material 
condition of the country ? — Yes. 

8903. It* there Is general progress in the ma- 
terial condition of the country, docs it not inovi- 
tAbly folloAv; almost as a law of nature, that the 
value of the land must iricretise? — Yes; but 
Gov(.*rnmeiit initsi take that into consideration 
before it ]>arts Avitli the land, 

8904. Jlut Imvc you got any scheme by which 
you think it AvoiiUr be possible to take all those 
eonBiderations into RCcourit?--! can generally 
say that those cultivators (I mean not mer- 
chants or {^peculators, Imt ])easants who actually 
ciiltivute their lands) who aVe in g<)od circum- 
Btanccs, and** who, w'ithout|.,lKn*rowing, can afford 
to redeem their land-tax, ought to bo allowed to 
ji edeom it for such a number of years’ pttrcliaso 
ns Avotild co> er all these possible increases, or a 
probable decrease in the rato^of interest that wo 
arc paying now. 

b905. But I nnderstknd that through the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency we per- 
sons 
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sons who pay the land revenue are not the actual 
cultivators and labourers, are they ost of 
them are. 

3&06. Do they not very often rent iimler other 
people? — Very few, comparatively. 

8907. Tliere are not many ajj:ricultural la- 
bourers, then ? — I mean all those who hold hinds 
from Government do actually cultivate them. 

8908. But then they employ hibotircrs under 
them, du they nojt? — Vee. 

8909. You say_that 80 per cent, of the wjiolc 
population of Bombay arc enganfcd in the culti- 
vation of land; out of thni SO j>or (iciit., how 
many are direct payers of laud revoniic to the 
Government ?— 1 can Jiardly give you iiu esti- 
mate, but the great majority uj'c, 

8910. Mr, 1 understand J hat you 

tldnk that the unj)roverncuts in India ha\v‘ breii 
conducted on rather t<jo cxlensivc a sr*ale, be- 
cause sometime ago you stated that you objeci(Ml 
to improvements jmrcliased at tlie ox|K.ns<* otllio 
eoinfort of the people, nnd you all tided to the 
general works in, India?— I thhdc tlMMjiicstion 
was whether, if imjn-ovemcnt in the eivil govern- 
ment were required, I would jiot, advociite addi- 
tional taxation ; and 1 think 1 said that il’ the 
people were not able to bear additioiuil taxation, 

I would rather diHj)cuse with tlione iinproveinents 
than impose additional taxation which would ' 
interfere with the comfort of iho pcojjle, and 
cause general discontent. 

8W1. Some erf' tllc^'C ini]n<^vomc‘iitjf have been 
actually necessary, have they not? — Yes. * 

8912. For iustnnco, works* oi* irrigation have 
been of the greatest ])ublic lienofit, have they 
not? — Yes, in (he few localities where they have 
been carried out. 

8913. And railvvays, 1 su]q>oHe, (uintnlnite 
very much to the comfort of riie jieojdc ?— Yes; 
they are very costly according to my opinion. . 

8914. But still you would say that of' the pre- 
sent day they arc absolutely neces'tfavy‘ would 
you hot ?■— Yes. . 

8915. Still you think that we. have conducted 
these improvements in rather too expensive a 
maimer? — That is my iinprcssibu. 

8915"*. That we ought only to eirect These 
improvements when we can afford them? — Tlic‘rt? 
are some improvements, such as irrigation;, which 
the current revenue may not be able lo afford, 
but which ai’O necessary, and must be introduced 
with borroAved money that eonld bo eventually 
paid off, 

8916. There it? always a leiulcncv to incur- a 
debt in a country, and it is very Heldotn that it is 
ever paid off, isit not?— Yes ; but, then yon will be 
able to save interest from the addiliomil revenue 
which you will derive froni these linjwoveinents; 
and in addition to tlnit you will be able to save 
many lives wliich are now lost iVoiii famines. 

8917. But still theseimprovcmenls do not more 
than jmy their own expenses in tlicir eoinlucl, do 
they r — I can hardly enter int(» details, bcc.'ii\^e 
I am not acquainted with the . dopartmeiilal 
working of those works. 

.‘8918. Blit admitting that these .’unprbvomenLs' 
confer a great public b.cifefit on the country, 
from what source woiijd the. Government rqap*^ 
the^ benefit of the ^increased comfort and pros- 
perity of the people ?•— Irrigation, if successful, 
will yield an increased land revenue ; if Govern- 
ment provides water it can fairly charge for that 
water, 

8919, The land revenue is nearly tlic only 
0.69. 


source Avliich w^wW nrovide to the Government 
a source of increased revenue ? — In the case of 
irrigation it is no iri(»re than what you pay here 
for Avater ; you may cairit land revenue because 
it is cxclusiyoly a])pHe(l to the cultivation of 
land, but' it is just similitr to what you pay for 
anvtljuig else, . ^ ‘ 

892(1. Still the hind revenue is the chief 
^ Kource U) whicli the Government may look for 
increased revenue ; it is the chid* test'of the im- 
provement of the country, is it not? — Yes; this 
increase mtijrt be looked for simultaneously with 
llie inereitse ol prc.diicc ]»er acre from the land. 

8921. (){ course if the redemption of the land 

tax were to take place tlicre could be no increaso 
from that fcoiirco?— Ihn this redemption avouUI 
not 1)0 at -the jiresejit rale of* taxation on the 
land. In alloAving thejiorrple to redeem llic land 
tax v/e must cover all jirobable increase*, mU only 
Irom iiicrca;?e in prices, but also, from otlier eir- 
cunistanec:^ ; perhaps we shall have to j)ay a 
lower rate of interest hereafter tlniirAVC di> in)AV, 
and that nuglit to' be takim into eonSidera- 
tioji tc)(>. 1 am speaking of the r(?deinj)tioir of 

tlie land tax as almost an exjierimentiil measure 
to be introduced most cautiously and carefully, 
not as a. general sAveeping measure. 

8922. Supposing that the project for the total 
rcdcnqdi<;n of the laud tax were, not entertained, 
avouM tin* next best project, in your tqiinion, be 
a 30 years’ lease ? — 1 think so. 

8923. With regard lo the income tax, does 
that generally fall on a seetioii of the |)eo])Ic 
Avho Avoiil'l not otherwise (‘ontrlbnie largely to 
the revenue in the Avay »)f land tax. say?* It 
<loos not fa!! on the masses, the general eulti va- 
lors, but falls on those avIio derive a profit from 
otlier Mmre< 8 tbau land. Jn llie Ihaujiay Ibesi- 
deney it was put even on the land j)nalnee \vben 
it was mantifaelured into something elvt* : for iii- 
stanco, .sugar-cane, so long ns it remained sngar- 
oane, jrdd no additional tax ; but the m(»inent 
that it was (‘onvcrtc'd inlo molas.ses it' jriitl the 
iiicoino tax: and in llii.s manner enltivjif'^rs of 
sugar-cane and, 1 tldnk, also of tobacco, were 
bronglit under that lax. 

8921. J sup]K.)S(‘ il falls a great deal upo:! (lie 
inhabitttiit.s of towns? — Ves. 

^ 892o. .Sir iS. A'c/V/ov/Zr.] Y()U spoke rather 

strongly ju-t nov; ujion the costliness of the 
railways ; did Y(ui mean to iujply tlnit the rail- 
ways were uiincce.'Sarily costly : that more Iiad 
been spcM* ujarn tln>m than should have been 
sj)ent? — Yes. I have* travelled on •these rail- 
Avavs, a.:el liv^al in their neighbourhood, and 
gatliervd my information from those aelually 
engag<_d on die works; and 1 think that their 
<*oiist ruction lias biam mc.re co.-^tly than it «>ught 
to have been, and lha* their management also is 
costly. 

S92ti. ^\'ith regal d to tlieir construction, do 
you mean lliat more lias been spent in Avorks 
than is neee.ssary in gmionil,' <ir tliaf the Avorks 
have been badly doruT, and have liad to be done 
again ? — 1 meant that tlio works were badly 
done, and liad tf) be done agaiii. 

8927. what <lo yon aitJ*ilnite that? — I 
cannot attrilmle it lo ujiy other cause than 
that wliich 1 have mentioned, laxity of manage- 
ment. 

8928. Do you tldnk that it is a good system 
that tlus Government sliould giinrantec lhe«e 
railAvays, and that their con«tructimi riiould be 
left to private companies r — If private companies 
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would not coiibtriict thegc rnilways without tlie 
guartinleo^ the Government have no other alter- 
native blit to guarantee tliem ; but the ettcct of 
this guarantee is that nobody j>ays that degree of 
attention to the construction oi‘ railways, which 
otherwise the shardiolders and the directors 
would jmy. 

8J)2y. lou ^y that the Govcniuijeut have no 
other alleniatLYe ; of course there is another al- ^ 
terxiativc, namely, that tioveninient might con- ' 
struct them themselves?— Yes, that is wlrnt tliey 
are doing now. 

8930. 1 wanted to get your opinion* as to 
which is th(i better system ?— I can hardly give 
an opinion on that iioint. 

893ir 1- think 1 understaiul lliut you advocate 
the principle of a pcnminent settlement of the 
land revenue ? — The iilmiso ponnanent scttlc- 
anent/' as 1 understand from what Jms taken place 
in Bengal, hardly describes what J mean. 1 
advocate allowing those ryots or jieasants who 
cultivate their own land, under certain conditions 
and with jirojicr jireeaiitiOiis, t(» redeem their 
land tax on terms (iivounible to GoA^ernment, 
bucli as Avill cover any probable increase resulting 
from prices and other causes. 

8932. You would confine tlmt ]>rivilego to tlie 
ryots? — Exclusively to the ryots. 

8933. Then lor the purpose of a redemption 
of tlie land tax you must ol‘ eourse make the rate 
of tiic land tax constant and fixed ? — It becomes 
fixed. 

81)34. That having once been done, I want to 
know from what other sources you think that 
luoiioy should be derived for the purpose of works 
and im]»i-ovcments tliat are necessary ? — 'The 
money wliicli Avnuld be obtained by tlio redemp- 
tion of the land tax would be capitalised, and it 
vvonld lessen the expcndilurc by the debt being 
paid ofK ‘ 

8935. No doubt it would lessen the exjiciuli- 
tiire, but at the same time a source of revenue 
would be cut ofl‘, and 1 presume that the iiitorest. 
of the incncv so obtained would go eitber to the 
extinction ol’ the charge of dcbttjr to the nminte- 
nance ul‘thc common service of the State? - Jhit 
1 think that the extinction of the debt ought to 
be kept in view ; the ellecl. will be that you Avill 
cxtingulsli a source ol' ineoine and a correspond- 
ing .source of cxjieiuliture. If any additional 
taxatiiui be uoav reiinircd, you will have to 
]>rovide for it sonudiow ; iu the same way, after 
the oxtincliou of this source of income you would 
have, to ad jpt the same measure to do what jnight 
be ailvlsablc under the circumstances. 

8930. But Avhat I lucun t(» put is this: 
posing that the land tax has been redeemed, and 
supjiosing fliut an eijiiilibrimn has been cstab- 
lihhed between revenue and expenditure, and 
sniiposing that liirthev works of iiriproveineiit arc 
desired, I want to know in Avbat Avay those Avorks 
of iin])roAemeiit are to be paid for. Ton sug- 
gested just now the possibility of jiaying f<»r 
them by bmu’OAVcd money ; 1 Avanl to know how 
the interest on that borrowed money is . to be 
raised? — I do not see any dill'erencc between 
AA'hat should be done ^ioav Avhen there is no 
rcdeinjition of land tax alloAvcd, and wliat might 
be done hereafter if a redemption of land tax Avas 
allowed; if you require any additional money 
noAv you resort to some measure or other in 
addition to the land tax which you have. 

8937. But Avlmt I understood you to say just 
now' in answer to a question put to you Avas, that 


tlio improvemont of land by irrigation^ for in- 
stance, would produce an improvement in, the 
land revenue, and that that Avould repay the ex- 
penditure ; but if the land revenue has been 
redeemed * there Avould be then no iniproveinent 
in the revenue from the irrigation?-^! do not see 
A^'hy a Avater rate should not be charged by 
Goverument if Avater is provided by (govern- 
ment. 

8938. You would* luiA'e a water cess then ?— 
Yes. 

8939. Would you have in the case of other 
improvements the same principle applied, and 
have special cesses levied in order to meet the 
charge of those inipiovementa? — That is too 
general a question for mo to answer. 

8940. Take the case of making roods, would 
you have a road cess to pay for the expense of 
making roads; 1 understand that if tiic laud 
revenue system is continued, the making of the 

through any district might improve that 
districi, and so im|lrove the land revenue; but if 
the land revenue lias been redeemed, that would 
not take place? — The redemption of the laud 
tax Avould not preclude GoA'cnimcnt from im- 
l»osing general taxation of an imperial nature; 
iij)on the land specially it Avould, but not from 
levying any general taxes, income tax, or cus- 
toms duties, or any such taxation. 

894 1 . iJo you think that it w'ould be desirable 
that^such works of improvement as irrigation, or 
the making of foads, should be paid for by cus- 
toms’ duties? — I am mentioning the nature of the 
lmi)evial taxes that occurred inc; but I do 
not think that such improvements are a proper 
charge on customs' duties. 

8942. An income tax might be loAied, you 
think ? — Yos, 

8913. Arc; you an advocate for the income- ' 
tax .'—1 think it is a very equitable tax, but in 
Imlia 1 think it operates very unequally. 

8!)44'. J mean, do you tliiuk tlmt it is a tax to 
Avhicli we should look as the one Avhiclr is to make 
u]i i'or the loss Avliich we should sustain in land 
revenue by the redemption of the land revenue? 
““»*YYui are speaking of “ loss,” which 1 do not 
see ; avc do not sustain any loss by the redemp- 
tion of land revenue. 

8945. Suppose at the present lime that a par- 
ticular district is jiroducing land revenue to the 
amount of 10,000 rupees a year, what is your 
iilcu as to the redemption oi* that land tax?— 

1 AvoukI alloAv such of the cultivators as wore 
able to n.*deom their land revenue to redeem it at 
35 years, and by that means you Avill be able to 
pay olf a portion of your debt, which now 
averages, .1 think, 20 years’ purchase, and you 
AVI 11 have 15 years’ imrchasc money as the result 
of a good bargain. 

8940. Theii you have got a certain sum of 
money, and liavc given up a revenue of 10,000 
rupees a year? — Y^es. . 

8947. Noav, then, suppose that works are un- 
dertaken in this district which improve the value 
of tlic land to, we Avill say, double that amount, 
works of irrigation, roads and so on, so that if 
the redemiitilm had not taken place, von would, 

. at tlie next revision of th^ settlement, nave raised 
the revenue to 20,000 rupees, you have not the 
means of doing that?— Not after redemption, of 
course. 

8948. These works hare been executed at a 
certain expense; how is that expense to be met? 
— With regard to irrigation, I think that those 

who 
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who derive benefit from those irrigation works 
ought to pay for it 

8949. Byaccss? — Yes. 

8960, With regard to roads, how* would they 
be paid for?— There may bo local taxation. 

8961. You would have a^- local ccss for tlio 

purpose ?— Y<»s. , ' 

8952. And you think that that would - not be 
complained of?— If thpt were the undcrstaiuling 
with those who might redeem their land tax, it 
need not be cpmplaincd of. 

8953. Then they would be subject to any local 

cess that might be thought proper by the Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. ^ ^ 

8954. Would you apply that to the case (if 
educatibn; supposing it. were desirable toliiiild 
schools in this district, would you think it oqui- 
table, after the redemption of the land tax, to levy 
an education cess?— Yes. 

8955. And for an increase of the 

Yes. - , 

8956. Thci'eforc the land would be Hubject to 
such taxes lor such purposes as apijcar to lie of a 
local character as the Govtumment might think 
fit? — Yes; but all those who do not hold land 
would also come under those taxes. 

8957. Would yon prefer to leave these ques- 
tions to the Presidency <TOVcrninent, or in the 
hands of the GoverunUmt of India? — I would 
certainly leave tliem to the Presideniy^ Govern- 
ment, with the consent of- the jieoplc, as far as 
practicable. 

8958. You wmild liavc some repn‘sentation ? 

—Some means of knowing tin) wishes of the 
people. ^ 

8959. Tlic people of tWPreshlcney 'gCMUM'ally, 
or of the districts assessed? — IHie pco|il(v in ihc 
different provinces ; 1, would consult the (inzerat 
people for Guzerat, and the Dcccjan people for 
tlieDecenn. • 

8960. Mr. J. R* You hav42 exjircssed 

very strong opinions in favour of redeeming the 
land-tax,, giving the owners of land the opportu- 
nity, if they think prpper, of redcemilig it ? — Y cs. 

8961. Have you any specific jilan dbr carrying 
that scheme into effect? — I may state, generally, 
that in those distx’icts whieli have been lately set • 
tied, and under the most fav()urahleeir(Mnnstaire<.;s, 
so far as prices are. concerned, and which li;ive 
established means of ('.omniihiicalioii tlie 
best market-s in the (Presidency, mch jicojilo a.-4 
are in good circumstances, who enllivate their 
own lands, and who, arc .by birth .(‘ultivators, 
ought to be allowed to redeem their land-tax. 

8962. And what is the specific jilan that you 
have for carrying that info effect ; on what prin.- 
ciplc is it to be (lone, according to yotn* notions ? 
— It will depend on the locality ; you would give 
them the option of redeeming the land-tax in 
some districts at 25 years’ purchase, and in some 
at so or 35, oven. 

8963. Wc will suppose lhal ihVj jioopic In the 

whole Presidency ol llomhay avail themselves of 
the power of redeeming their land-tax \ what wonhl 
you do with the money ?— I, would not give that 
power to the whole agrioulturqf pcqmlation. I ii the 
first place, they havft not their own clipital to 
redeem their land-tax witlij and if that general 
pennission were given, they would takc to borrow- 
ing, which would be ii\jurious.' 1 would only 
allow a few at a timcL under certain circumstances, 
to redeem their land-tax. . ^ ^ 

8964. W^luit {Kirtion of tlie people would you 
0.'59* 


allow to redeem their land-tax?— I can hardly 
eay. 

8965. Is there any particular class that you 
would allow to do itf — Ves; the actual -cultivators, 
called Koonboes, who are the hereditary culti- 
x^ators, anil arc much attached to the soil. 

\89G6. You Xvould allow them to redeem their 
land-tax, but fiot other persons ? — There arc not 
many owners of land in Bombay. The Inamdars 
do not jin^' any land revenue to Govcrmmmt; 
they pay an Inam quit rent, but they h( Jd their 
^land oil fee simple. 

89(i7. There ivoiild he a large sum of money 
raised by tlie n^deinption of this tax; wliat would 
you do witlHhe mou(*y ? — 1 do not ihink.that 
airy very considc'rable sum would be raised ; but 
su(‘h as might be raised I ivould apjily to paying 
off llic delit. . . ^ ' 

8968. Tt would all be raised nlliniately ? — 
Very gradually ; Govcrnluenl (MJufd stop i1 at any 
time. 

8869. And vou ivould iiav off the debt ivitli it ? 

8970. TIu'ii you have been asked some ([ues- 
tions as to what vmi would do, siijiposiug it was 

V ucci'ssary to imiiose taxes fin* education or for 
making roads, or l(a‘llre increased cxjiensos of the 
Govenmu nt ; you im\ aware that, as rivilisalion 
advanc(is, Goverjuneut becomes more expensive 
eyorvwheie? — Yes. 

897 1, 1 low would you meet those expenses ? — 

T adv(»ejiti' this ivdemptiou of the land-tax as a 
‘iiu*,ans of inenjMsing the produelioii of the liiud. 
.Increasing the production of* the land means the"' 

ability of the poojile to pay more taxes ; 1 do nof 
a(lvoc‘ato.il. on any otimv prlneipb). 

8972.. But in what way lire tin y to raise tlie 
revenue for tlic.-^e purposes ; the Government 
Jiaving parted with the d'and, derive after that 
only a fixed benefit from it ; they will derive no 
benefit from any imj)rov(,!meut in tlie value of 
the fund ; how nro they to meet the iieces>arv 
cxpensc.s? — Hut the expen^^s will not remain so 
high as at prr.seiit ; they' will decrease in pro- 
portion to the dimiiiiilion of tin? land-tax ; and 
in albiiving the cultivators to redeem their land- 
tax you will take all the.^e po.^siole cause.s ol* 
ineivase in tlic land revemu? Into (tonsideration. 

8973. In what way will the expens(\s ho ditni- 
iiishcd ?— Yon will have to pay so niueh in- 
.terest on the debt. 

8974. Then the Governineni would be in t4n.4 
position, that instead ol’ re(*eiving ren/ from the 
landTluiy would receive Ihe inteiesl from the 
money which wasjiaid for flic redemption of the 
tax Yi^s, tliat n ould be SiivtMl. 

8975. SnpjHising that wei'c insnllieient to meet 
the expoir.‘<e.s of (Jovevanicnt, what would you do 
thou ?— If the rfoun’es (»f revenue wc^re insuffi- 
cient, uiuler the Hvstem which 1 advocate, to meet 
the rcquii^pinents of (ioveriiment, the same mea- 
sures should be adopti'd as would b(^ adopted now 
if they were found iii.sulificient. 

8976. What ineasure do you allude to? — A 
general increase of taxation. 

8977. 1^id yoii not state that yon wore opposed 
to any increase of taxation, ami, in fact, you said 
that you woiild not even cdueilte the people or 
improve them if it nocossitated ta.vatiou The 
question put tome was, if any taxation for the 
improvement of the civil government of the 
country was necessary, what 1 w^ould suggest ; 
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and 1 f?iud that if tlie people were nnabJo to bear 
any additional taxation, 1 would rather not have 
thoMe improveincntft in the civir government of 
the eoimtrv than purehaee them at the cost of the 
coiijfoi t of the people and at the risk of discontent 
tniKniL;; riioin ; nut as to any particular improvc- 
iiiciit, sucli educatiiou, 1 am lirtr from Iwjiug 
opposed to it, Educaiioii is <rno ol**the best hieans 
of iiuju-oving tlie wealth of the country, 1 think. 

8978. 1 think you stated that, tlio taxes were 
burtJiCBSome ; .what taxes are they that you eon-.. 
»ider burtliensouic ? — >1 bt lieve 1 saiil that, t‘onsi- 
dering ttie income of iho* pc<»jde, the taxes arc 
heavy cjiough. 

8{)79. What arc the particular tuxes that you 
referred to?-rAll the taxes put together; the 
land-tax, the salt-tax, the (histoms duties; nit the 
juincipal' tj^xes, and all the local ones in the pro- 
vinces. , 

8980. Do jou lliijik tlie land-tax n Imrtlien ? 

— .It “is not a Imrthen In itself;* but all three jMit 
togellier are JOS much as jlie people can at-ju’C- 
scut pay:'* ' 

898 1. Jbi1 do you mix up tlie land-tax with 
taxes which arc raisf3d in otlicr ways? — The 
land-tax is a j)orli<ni of wliat the people pay. 

8982 . Hut do you ccmbidcr it a bfirthen upon 
the pcoj)le ? — I mean to say thatr what they have 
to pay, all put t('gctlier, i.s heavy ^ngiigh for 
them at preJauit, The land-tax in the iJomtti^ 
DresMlcncy is not very hiuh in itscH‘; but con- 
sidering the produce per acre it is high enough, 
and' any addition to it would be a biirtlieu. 

• 8983. When we are speaking of ' other taxes, 
what arc the oth(U* ta.xes you consider as bur- 
llicnsV.— All these taxes put together. . , 

8984. Will you point them out '/ -The word 
“ burthensom^. ’’ is not what T would achipt ; tlioy 
are heavy enough,! would say. 

8983. Wliat do you Ihiiih of the salMax^^ — I 
tliink that to a man wJio lives oh 2 or ,3 rnpecB a 
inontli the siilt-taxMS burthen enough. 

8986. When you talk of 2 rupees a uumili, do 
yon mean to sny lliat.tbnt is the average wages 
of the people in Iloinbay ? — In the jJoinbay 
Presidency the average income of the people is 
liighor; you may take it to be 80 a, or 90 .v. a 
year pen Jicad, but tins is very unequally dis- 
tributed ; one man live^ in great inagnifiecncc 
and another in poverty. 

8987. Is not tlial tlic case eycrywhere? — It 

js: butthci*c the nia.*»ges live on a scanty sub- 
siiftenee. ^ 

8988. You caniKit point out any particular 
faxes which are, a preat grievance ? — No; T Jo 
not think any taxes taken singly are particularly 
heavy. 

8989. Now is it not the fact, that in all ages 
the land has always licen the resource of the 
Government for revenue in India?— Yes. 

8990. Is it not fhe fact tliat the land ought to 

belong to tbc jieoplc of India, aiid'not J;o any in- 
dividuals; that the Governmout are merely the 
trustees for ihc people, and arc the owners of the 
land as trustees for the people,’ for tlie purpose of 
paying the expenses of the governed^ and that 
therefore it is for the benefit of tlic people that 
they hold it?— Yes. ■ - ' 

89911 Under those cireumsfances; do not you 
think tlmt if they have proper regard for the peonlo, 
it is their duty to make the ‘most they can of tW‘ 
land?— That will depend upon their require- 
ments; they should regulate their taxes on land 
and on industries according to their require- 


ments ; they should distribute them equally, and 
not tax land to the utmost possible extent, and 
let others off without taxing them. 

8992. Is 'anything like that done; laud being 
jtaxed to the utmost extent and otltcrslet off?.— 
1 am givingag^neral answer to a general question. 

8993. But if you have opiuions of this kind> 
lhat gr(?af Mijufiticc is done in one casie and not 
in another, you should’ point out the instances ? 
— But the question was. whether the Guvera- 
incut ought not to take the utmost they can from 
the land ; I'do not think that they should do so. 

8994. ' Y(ui are aware tliat tl»e native Govern- 
ment used tt> do that? — Yes, ip many cases ; I 
have often heard hcri’c jhe British ' Govemnent 
coinjiared with native (lovernnients, but I think 
it is very wrong to do so. Supposing that native 
Governments were oppressive, that is no justifi- 
cation for the British Government to he so. 

8993 . But if you make a charge against the 
present. Government, it is only fair to compare 
the (ioveriimcnt withlliose of the native states? 
— Well, it would .f>e. fair to do so', there is no 
doubt, if anybody said that we v^(}re better off 
under native (Tovernmcnt^i than we are under 
the British Government. 

8996. We luive the laiid assessed in Bombay 
at a .30 years’ asscHsmeiit ? — Yes. 

8997: Do youconsider that a high assessment? 
— 1 have stated that the rates of assessment are 
not high. 

8998. Tlicii having let tlic land at a 30 years* 

asHcssmcnt, if prices rise in tliCL next 30 years, 
the Government have the advantage of an in- 
crc.'ised rental ? — Yes, after the -expiration of that 
term. - . ^ - 

8999. - And that increased rental is also for the 
benefit of tlic people, because it enables the Oo- 
veriiment tomeet siicli increased expenditure as the 
ncecssitlos of tlie times call for, does it not ? — Yes^ 

9000 . Now, in the rc-a«se^ament of the land 
after the 30 years’ setticineut, is it assessed for 
improvepicnia that me huide on the land ; suj)- 
porti ng that you erect* any buildings, for instance? 
— No ; it is not to be assessed for any improve- 
ments made by the. cultivator out of his own 
nupital, or by his own industry. 

9001. Then, in fact, if, wliou the land is, re- 
ivss^ssed, no charge is made for improvements, is 
it not as valuable to the owner of the land 
as If he liad it liimself, and it was his own? — 
Yes ; but i must say that the cultivators generally 
have ml (joufidcncc as. to what may take place. 

9002. Tlmt is not the fault of the Government, 
JH it?-^I do not think it is greatly the fault of 
the cultivators either, because Government have 
been making clianges/requontly, and introducing 
measures calculated to create distrust. 

900.3. ‘What clmnges have they introduced 
about .the latid-tTix There have been several 
changes ; first ol’ all .there has been this one anna 
additional' oess for eduealioii after the 30 years* 
settlement ; this has upset their minds, ana it is 
regarded as a breach of faith; because at tibe 
time of the last, settlement on the part ot me 
cultivators, so^far as I know their foeUngs, it 
was understood that nothing . ftirther on any 
account whatever would be charged than the 
rates then imposed. Then the Nurwa villages are 
managed differently from what they were, and 
improvements made by the holders of Nurwlb have 
been assessed. These and other changes of tlie^ 
country administration, suUh as those relating to 
Inam mnds, or lands held In fee siihple, have 

shaken 
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sbuken thciir confidence ; they do^ot know what 
they may expect at tho next revision. 

9004. Then you Isy it down as a principle, 
that after the Govennnent linve^made the aasess- 
xneut, they have no ‘right to levy any further 
taxes i - IJnlcss it was clearly made a cjondition 
when the assessment was being fixed. 

9005. 'Now, supposing that the (Jroyeruincnt 
carry a railroiid through a, district, docs not that 
improve the value of the land? — CJcrtainly. 

9006. Do you think that the people wlio derive 

that benefit ought not to be charged soinetliing 
for it? — Yosj they must pay fi»r all benefits that 
they have. ^ ’ 

9007. Do you .think (hat , CJovornmcnt arc 
justified in Iwrrowing money, and entering into 
engageinents for making rhads, and opening out 
rivers and. irrigation, all of wlvieh would involve 
largo expenditure and^large responsibility, willi- 
OUt having a claim upon tlie oAvnerstd’ laud wliieli 
will be benefited by those iinprovcinents; do you 
think that they would be justified in doing' that 
without having tlic power to tax tlmin for it if mv 
oe.«<sary ? — Nothing that i have said shows (hat I 
wish to take tbatjiower from the (lOvcM’nineiit at 
all; they have the ])o\vcr,of taxing the jK^opIc 
generally fur all the rcqiiireuuwrts of (lie, Ad- 
ministration. • If hy the system I liave advixuilCKl, 
should there be any.aceumnlatioii ol' capital, that 
would be as much liable to taxation as the hind 
at present is. 

9008. You have been complaining that tlic 
Government exercises its power of (axing people 
for the necessary, wants of* the (.iovcrnnieiit, and 
for tlie improvcmenls wlfKdi you nay (h(*y are not 
justified in making? — Certaiiily Government 
cannot tax iin[»rovements after fixed settlements, 
involving a promi.se that such iin})ruvenrents 
would not be taxed. If they taxed them, 1 
should regard it as a violation of faith, lint ivi 
the general power of taxation belongs to Govern- 
ment, and always will belong to (.{overiumnit/ 
what I have said iinjdics on|y a clifierence in the 
mode of taxation. Now, you derive a certaiu . 
tax from landf you lei the cultivator of that 
land redeem that tax^ and iiilj)rove his land w it h- 
out any fear of hia imj)roveincnt being taxed, 
and you can reach him by some otlier way, 

9009. When a man is assessed on a .‘>0 years’ 
assessment, till 'that term has expired, he has 
no fear that he will have his rent raised? —This 
one anna education cess has been introduced 
during the cun'Cfncy of this^IlO years’ Settlement, 

9010. You object to that ?— 1 do not object to 

it ; I think the jjcople are vvcdl able 'to pay it; it 
is a Binall addition to. what they had settled to 
pay ; but it hashcon introdueed against (he un- 
derstanding, ao far aa the people are concerned, 
that no Buen addition would be inildc to the assess- 
ment . 

9011. Are you of opinion that the people 
ought not to be educated?— I am not of that 
opinion ; I am decidedly of the contrary opinion. , 

9012. Then, if the people ought to be edu- 
cated, how can you oppojH^ the Gov^rmnent mis- 
ing the means of doing it?— ain^not saying 
that Government ought not* to raise' money for. 
educating the people ; it is the mode of raising it 
that I olnect to. 

90ia* What mode do you tfufggeat, .then?— 
Tina education cess, as I have stated, has been 
introduced after the 30 years’ settlement had 
been made with the pecmle ; consequently, it is 
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regarded I*}- those who are affected by it as a 
breach of faith; that is all that i say aboiit it. 

9014. Do yqn consider that it is a breach of 

faith?— 1 do certainly consider it a biTucjh ol' 
faith. • , ' .. 

9015. * Then, if the CioverumBiil cannot edu- 
cate the people witliout raising this unna, you 
would allow the people to remain. in ignonance ? 
— 1 would rather that the Govcrniui nt sliould 
get out of tlie difiicully by some other moiinri than 
by committing a Imnuh of faith. 

901(). What other m^cans would you siigf^esi? 
— I am not prepared to snggc.'-t other inean.'^ than, 
reduction of cxpendiliire, hcf^iihs tlio imjann I 
luLvo already alluded to of increasing the tn udnee 
of tJie country, biueli aa irrigatiini, roinh^, ^’ve. 

9017. Your remedy, ihini, is a reduction uC tho 
jircsent (Tovernnie'nt expenses; but assuming 
that the Govcnimeiit are uinihlc to reduce llicir 
c.'qienditnre, wjiat ermrse would yon reconnnr'iKl ? 
—Certainly I Would not rceonimend a hi t ju li of - 
faith, I’ lahn* tin* eircunistanocs, cveu an iiK^onic 
tHXf would he bettiT than for G(rvernni(MU. to 
break their word ; of the tNV(» evils, lh(i income, 
tax would he tire lesser. 

9()TH. Blit is it your i^pinioii that an income 
lax (*onid he raised without cansing great dis- 
satisfaction among the peof^lc ? — N\)( at present. 

9019. Xl’liat clasii of ))eople is it that the in- 
come tax most' afiects ?-r'imme(lla.tcly, it allccts 
thosi? who* are nor. enltivahns, although it afi'ecls 
some of tin' cnlH\alors, too; but, in lln*. ihunhay 
Presidency, thos(‘- wlio are no.l Cn I ti valors ^are 
mostly tradiirs ; amf taxes paid hy tliese 1‘all' in- 
directly on Iheir customers. 

* . 9020. IVut ifa person is assessed to tlni income 
tax he. must be ahlc to jiay; because if he, has 
had the income he (‘:in pay (lie tax? — Yes. 

9021, in what respect. Ihmi do v on consld<.5*i*’it 
unjust? — Only that its wtirking is so une.'inal in 
the jii'i'sent condition of the pe4>ple, particularly 
the Ignorant masses. 

90}2. But the masses do not pay the income 
tax, do they? — ^In the Mofiersil the trailersjiiay 
be considered ignorant ; they are not odiicaled. 

902.1. Bill IS not . the tax principally paid in 
the towns /'-»- V es ; Imt lliere is Only one J'rcisi- 
dency town in the w hole of Bombay ; the rest 
are ^rofussil towns, such a.s IVu/iia and Aliuic- 
dabad. " i 

9024. ' i\ut ly'e large towms?-r- Yes; but 

there arc^few educated persons in them. 

9025. You arc aware that in tliiri count. y 
there are people who do not like the ineome lax? 
—That may Im^ so. 

9029. Is. there any otlier tax that you could 
suggest that would he less burdensome, or would 
be more ajiproved by the people? — 1 think- that, 
generally speaking, an indirect nrodii of taxation 
is better adapted to them now than any direct 
taxation. 

9027. What do you mean ly indirect taxa- 
tion ? — For, which the tax-guthen*er does not go to 
the taxpayer directly. 

9028. Wliat indirect tax do y(»u mean to 
suggest? — 1 am hardly proparoil to suggest any 
just now. 

9029. .Sir T.Bazki/,] You liavc admitted that 
there lias been a great influx of bullion into 
India, and perhaps you are aware that as much 
aa 2(^,0(10,000/. sterling have been imported 
during tho last 10 years ?— Y es, IL think that id 
the amount. . 

9030. And you stated also that still some 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


taxc8 nrc jKiid in kind? — Not in the British 
Provinces ; only in Native States. 

{)();} 1. lias tliat increase of hullion manifestly 
incrcascil the circujating medium of the country ? 

^ — Certainly. 

9032. Them how is .that visible weiilth mani- 
fested; liow is it seen; where' can it be clisco^ 
vered ? — Among the masses it is visible in the 
improved mode of tludt living; all the "cultivators 
of the land who, b(?l’ore the irdliix of bullion, and 
the increase of [>riccs, lived almost in a state of 
poverty, arc now better clad, and Ihe better 
than tli(‘y used to live forme H y ; in the place 
of eartlicii ntensils-yomc have, now metal utensils, 
and so on. 

9(133. And in some cases silver uteiisila? — 
Only socli silver utensils as drinking cups, and 
• one or two ]»(ates; 1 am s])caking gcneVally of 
the cultivators, 

9().‘M. Have you beard of the ^eircumstancQ of 
the cartwheels of cultivators being made of 
silver in ^^Malwa? — *No. 1 think in general 
jirosperity the ])voiinee of (jujei*at excels, the 
^lUher jirovinees; hut 1 have never heard any 
thing like that in Gujerat. 

9^3.’), Have you lu'ard of any increase ol arm- 
lets and anklets ofsilvin’? — Ye.s.«. 

9(K}(i. And arc you aware that in some in- 
stances the women wearing tlunn have been 
murdered • for the purpose of oldaining the . 
W’ealtli V- T have not lieard <4* women, Init 1 
have lieard of ehihhen having bei*n murdered. 
Hut siu'h murders have of lute become of rare 
oiuairianice. * 

903 7. With such a visible inercase in the" 
wealth of Judin, is it not fair and jiisi that there 
should be some lux jviid by tlie jios.sessori? of that 
great inercatic of wealth? — That increase of 
wealth resulted, during n certain number of 
years, from an cxei‘ptional cause or causes;' I 
do not^.t]iinlv that there is any slieb progressive 
general increase of wealth as that. 

9()3K. But you liave yourself .slid that, during 
the last ."“jO years'in traehig back the. influenee of 
jni(*e, you have seen that, (he price lias been - 
gradually augmenting, till at last even a.s inuch as 
l()(t per cent, additional lias bi*cn obtained.?-*- 1 
said that the prices were lovvereil during- that 
jieriod ol‘ great depression, wliieb was from 18.-1 
(or therealiouts) to about IS tO jn rhe Ihnnbay 
Presideney ; the priees sank, 1 .ih ink, nearly 100 
per cent, in some places. ' 

# 9039, are. si ware tliat a great difference 
exists between Kuropc and India with respect to 
iiatiomil and domestic affairs affectling’the wclfsirc 
of the people r Yc.«. 

9040. Do yoit jircfcr the Indisiii to the Euro- 
pean* system and rjiiropean condition^ of life,und 
agencies f«>r e«>m(brt, such as railways, common 
roads, canals, and so on No. 

9041. Yhiu are not so enamoured of your' 

village system as to wish to ho deprived of Euro- 
pean comforts and auxiliaries? — No; on the con- 
trary , any improvement tlwil. 1 could suggest 
^ould tpjul to the increase of weal th and of these 
cen^orts. . . 

9042. And yon are an advocate of increased 

irrigation? — Yes, certainly , % ' 

9043. May I ask if you oconoraise your ma- 
nure in tlie city of Bombay? — In the city of 
Bombay it is not to my knowledge economised ; 
it is not utilised for any purpose. \ 

9044. Is manure applied to the soil in the dis- 
trict of liomhay ? — Yes ; it is chiefly cow dung. 


9045. And ^where applied, do you see a great 
increase in the product of the soil ? — Ves, it does 
increase the product of the soil. 

9046. And ihcroforo to economise the appli- 
cation of manure, would be a national benefit in 
India? — Yes; 1 do not think there would be 
many cultivators who would use the niglit soil 
or the refuse drainage of Bombay. 

. 9047. ' In China you know theu night soil and 
every oilier Ivind of manure is made use of with 
great profit? — In the l*residency of Bombay 
there are pftople who would not object to »sing 
it, hut it would not bo used very largely. 

904S. You have allirdcd to ffie increased price 
.of cotton in your, evidence? — Of cotton and of 
<>thcr produce too. ^ * 

9049. And you arc aware that even at the 
' reduced price at I his day tlie ryot is getting more 

than double the )>riec ijiat he obtained 12 years 
ago ? — Y es, but llie prices of cotton of late have 
been kept up by a of speculation in Roni- 

bav, nmr there luivc been heavy- re-drafts from 
JJnglainl, and T believe many have been ruined 
by it. 

9050. Are you not aw'are’ that the quality is 
bettor than it formerly was? — Y'es. 

905 1'i And that the jirice olitalned is conse- 
q uoni ly higher ? -7 Yes. 

9052. And that the ryots are better, acquainted 
wilb the prices ruling in England than they for- 
merly were? — Yesw 

9053 . All of which would tend to cause an in- 
creased price and to glvip a permanency to that 

. jvriec ? •'“The price of cotton will depend on other 
(drcumstaiiees than ils production in India itself. 
It will depend on the sujiply and the quality in 
America, for instance, 

9054. I am glad to, sec ^that for the last, few 

years there has boon a rapid approximation be- 
tween tl)(^ value of the Indian ci>tt<m and the 
American cotton ; you arc aware that there has 
been?— There hasdieen, Imt the difference is still 
great. . 1 

9055. * There is no reason ‘why it should not 
continue aiid lieeomc a benefit to the ryot, is 
there ? — No, I see no reason. 

' 9056. As you adopt European customs and 
maniicrs, will you not of ngeesvsity increase your 
general exjiendiiurc very much? — Yes ; I mean 
those wlio could afford to adopt them. 

905,7. Y4)u have no established poor laws in 
India?— We havono poor lawt^in India. 

. 9058. You are aware that wuTiavc poor laws 
in tills country which add very j^eatly to the 
local taxation of the country? — Yes, 

9059. Then must you not look forward to a 
permanent inorcaBe’of expenditure rather than a 
diininiition ,of 'expenditure ; if you are to enjoy 
these accumulations of wealth will you not need 
increased police, inemised courts or justice, and 
all the eleinoiitsof protection of life apd property; 
luid therefore will not your e.xpenditure be in 
proportion greatly increased? — It would, under 
the aBHUincd conditions. 

9060. Then I fear what you call your econo- 

mical system is not likely to be brought into 
practical adoption? — I 4im speaking of the 
present expenditure, not ofivhat it may be pro- 
spectively. ^ ^ • 

9061 . jjBut if you arc to improve your country, 
and enjoy the comforts that wo have in Europe, 
you must increase the expenditure, must you 
not?— Yes; but you can hardly have any im- 
provement 
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provcment without increasing the production of 
the country at the same time. 

9062. By tlie establishment of railways and 
the facilities for works of irrfeation* it is very 
clear that the value of the land lins, according to 
your own admission, considoVably increased? — 
xes, vrhero they have boon introduced. 

9063. Under a permanent scttlcim'fit or a 
redemption of the land tax, it is very dear that 
the advantage of all those public improvomcnls 
Would be obtained by the possev^sors of such 
property ?— Year - 

9064. Would it be perfectly equitable to per- 
mit the advantage of public iinjirovements, which 
a possesspr of landdias not contributed to, to be 
cnjo}’’cd by him without some contribution to 
the State ?— Certainly he ought to contribute. 

9065. Mr. Candlish*Yl supjiosC that Indians, 
like Englishmen, do not like taxation at all ? — 
They pay their taxes* as you pay tax(‘s lierc. 
Whether they like taxes or iiol, is nol luatcrial. 
But the question is, -what arc they jjrle to jiay ? 

9066. is nbjb the income tSx one of the most- 
odious of the taxes iinjumed iu^dndia? — I 
think so. 

9067. ' Thun, if you had to-iucroasc laxatioii, in 
order to eftbot c*ducatiori, would you ])ut. the 
taxation on iu the shape ol‘ the most o<liou.s tax? 
— I said tliat that would be a bettor altcrualive 
thiiii breaking faith. 

9068. But you have some heKov ways of 

doing it still, than that, 1 presume? — There mav 
be, I admit. ' . ' 

9069. Are you jv’cpared to suggest what they 

are ? — Is'.o, I am not , ^ 

1)070. Do you consider that tlic income lax is 
honestly paid in India.; I fliean.; do the natives 
ive a truthful return 4if what their income is ? — 
do not think all of them do. It frequcnily 
happens that a trader returns a larger ineoiup 
than he actualjy derives. 

9071. WJiy (Iocs he do that ?— lie thinks that 
the information will go out of the oflice of the 
assessor, and will damage his credit, if he gives 
his real income, and by giving a larger intamio 
he increases his credit, ns he tlfijiks.^ 

9072. lie makes himself tlierehy a larger man ? 
—Yes ; it is a fact tiuit they do iTiat sojnetimes. 

9073. In many cases?- -1 cannot say iu many 
cases. 

9074. But many mo"re the cither way, I sup- 
pose ; that is to say, .returning a'suin licfow the 
actual Axet? — 1 thiiik that those wdio return a 
sura below the actual fact arc more than those 
who return a sum in excess. 

9075. Mr. Grant You luive hud sqmc^ 

acquaintance with the administi atioii of at least 
one of the native states ?— Yes. 

9076. Were you yourselfc emjdoycd in the 
administration ?— Yes. 

9077. Have you gathered there any hints that 
might be of use to us iu our financial admi|iist ra- 
tion ? ~ I think that the administration of the 
native states, differs from British administra- 
tion in two essentials ; the first difference' is, 
that the^ administration' in natiye states is in the 
hands of those who are horn in those statee, live 
aniong the people, and are amenable to public 
opinion, particularly of their own caste fellows ; 
and, therefore, they do not give cause. If they 
can possibly help it, for any di88atisfa<;tion against 
themselves ; the other essential difference is, tlmt 
w native states the people are seldom interfered 
with ; that is to say, there are not such frequent 
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changes in laws, and in the inodes of ct)llccrmg 
revenue, and so on ; then comes the question, 
whether these are advantages ; certainly tlio first 
is a great advantage, viz., to know what the jicople 
thinks and what they want ; but the second I do 
not think* would be practicable to the- same extent 
iu 5iTr British Provinces in which changes be- 
come.! Mjcessaty ns civilization advances. 

907S.'But is thefne any practical hint that you 
could give us <lerivcd from your knowledge of 
tlic lulmiuistralion iu the native states l am 
not at present prepared to do so. 

9079. VYhat'Uativc state administers its financos 
'bcsfjn your opinion? — 1 only know, ]>er- 
sonally, one native state, ihc one in which I am 
employed. 

9080. But have you made any study i»f the 
British system of finniicial adminislration, as (Com- 
pared with the financial ailininistration of* any oi* 
the native slalc.s, cither now or iu jiast times? - 
1 do - not think that these native states have any 
fixed system of financial administration,.; anything 
like a system of financ(3, as w(' undersiaud tlic 
expression, is not known there. Mom y is rc- 
ecive(l gimcrally lu'eording te^ a- fixed mode of 
taxathm, and is spout as it is rc([ulred, ]»ai ti(*ularly 
at the will of the ruler. 

9()SI. in short, you think that wo bould riiauagc 
our mat-tors Ix^ttor; you think Ave oowhl redueo. 
our expt'nditure ; hut you cannot give uh any 
other adviee whatoverV-'-Xot any dorivod from 
the native stutos, that 1 am aeijualntod with. 

Clunrmnur\ Dkl you find that tin; hind 
.revenue, iu the native state of Kutch that you 
were oonneefed with, w^as piiuctunlly ]>aid eillior 
in inoiioy or iu kind ?— It i.s oolloctod in kind; 
’and, there fore, it must be punctually jtaid ; be- 
cause, as soon as tlic* crop is .gathered in the 
rcsixmsible olfioial goes and takes tli(‘ (jovorn- 
lueiit’s sliare from it. Until the (lovernmcnt 
take.s its shaVe, no ]au*t of the produce is aljowod 
'to he rqmovod fnan iho village Irarn-yard. 

9083. Mr. Grant l)nlj\'\ Do yon prefer that 
arnbigement to ours ? » -Xo ; 1 prei’er a casli 
system l/oqiayiuonts in kind. 

9084. (HhtVrmnn,'] According to llio native 
system, 4 he person pays revenue exactly iu pro- 
p<)rtiou to th(^ skill and industry that lie exercises 
pi eullivuting his land? — Yes. 

9085. Whereas, aciiording to the English sys- 
lom of laying a fixed sum iu money, anything 
that he aeejuire-s from his own skill and industry, 
goes into his t)wn ]) 0 (?kot / — Yes: hut at the 
same lime he pays in seasons- of #*carcit;y too; 
whereas, iu Native states they do noi pay iiny- 

, thing when 4111*1*0 is no jirodiice. 

’ 9086. That ajiplics to the natural produce in 
the natural seasons : hut 1 am speaking of the 
results of sujierior industry and good cultivation, 
ami the use of moHoy iu cultivating his laud. 
According to the Native system, they tiiko a 
sliare of all that; whereas, aceording to' the Eng- 
r^h system), they do noi take ai\v jiortion of that, 
but the revenue remains iixed for the 30 years? 
— Yes; and oven after the 30 years, if the Go- 
vcrnnicnt strictly adhere to the terms of the 
present arrangement, they will not impose any 
additional assessmcjjt for the results of industry 
and skill. 

9087. " You understand that the English sys- 
tem in Bombay is one of assessment on what are 

. called the natural elements of the soil, and other 
circumstances of that kind?— Yes. 

9088. B^ut notwithstanding that the revenue 
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Is collected iu kind, have you never heard that 
in the Native tstatos they have difficulty in 
gettiiip it, and are peculiar in finding means for 
coni(»clling the cultivator to pay? — No. 

.9081), lint have you never heard of very co^ 
orcive mcanis being employed in the Native states, 
in Kutch ? — No ; I have neither seen nor Tidard 
it, * ‘ 

DODO. Did you never hear of\ any /singular 
steps being taken to make the natives in the Na- 
tive states jmy the revenue ? — No, 1 have not 
heard it nor are any such -steps necessary under 
their system. . ... 

DODU liut aj)art from that system, did you 
never hear of tlie Native states in and near Kuteli 
taking very opjjrcssive measiirt*s to exaet their 
revenue ? — No, I do not think 1 he Ndtive States 
1 am ae<juaiiited Avitli experience any difficulty 
in eollecling their reveiuies. Cmmu’cioh might be 
oecasronaJJy resorted to for tlie realisation of fines, 
penallies, or’ other demands, but it is not cm- 
])lov(‘d as respects llie ordinary revenue. 

DOD:^. Mr. Fawvett^'\ .1 understood that you 
advocate the redemption of the land tax only Avith 
regard to the ryot or eultl valor, and the advantage 
y(»a would gain in that Avay would be to convert 
them into peasant proprietors ? — Yes. 

i)()D3. Hut do you c<)nU‘inj)latc, any means that 
would Siu iiro to them Uie possession ol* the hind. 
What is tbt?re to prevent a land speculator com irfg 
and buying up the proprietary rights of a lot of 
these n en revenue officers would take the 

necessary precautions to prevent that. 

bOD4. Hut could any |)rccautions be taken, 
Avldch would j)iVvcnt it, il llio land tax were once 
redeemed, the holding passing out of their hands ? 

— Tlic only guarantee agiiinst that rs the great 
attachment oF these cultivators to iheir lands. 

p()D.3. Hut, supposing -that limes of scarcity 
came on, or anything like that, and they Avanted 
to raif»e money upon the land, amf it got mort- 
gag(‘d, you could by no law juvACnt these lands' 
iVom btdng sold,'Could you ? — No; nor AVouId J. 

At pi'eseiit the right of holding land is ho disposed 
of on mortgage A\henever necessity arises. 

D(’Dt>. iUit then that right is frecjuently dis- 
posed of, is' it not No, not frequently a cuHi- 
vutor of land will do anything but part witli liis 
land, il* be can help it. 

DO!)?. Hut then supposing- tliaf this land be- 
came, for instance, owing to imjreased value ex- 
tremely valuable,' liOw would a father a[)portion 
it amongst bi^ children ; would he go on cOn- 
staiply subdiriding it?— Yes, just as he docs 
now. 

D0D8. When you say that you iVould prefer an 
indirect tax to tlie impositipu of an education cess, 
or an income tux, 1 sup[><)se you Avould prefer 
even an increase of import duties, or an increase 
of export duties, sueb, for iiiHtunce, as the export' 
duty on cotton, rather than that we should, as you 
say, breul^ our word Avith the peqj»le ? — 1 have 
not studied the subject of mqKjrt and export dutic^s. 

DUD9. ChavMKin,] Will you explain what class 
ol jKirsous you spoke of Avhen you staied that the 
rate of wages was 2 rupees a month in 
Bombay ? — ^The [tf)or classes- in llie interior of the 
Deccan and Concan. " ' ’ j 

DIOO. Do yve understand you that the rate of. 
Avages in any jiart of the Bombay Presidency. is 
noAv 2 rupees a montli? — Yes; sometimes it is 
4 aumiK a day, but in the iuteridr of tiie Deccan 
and Concan, there are, I belicye, labourers who 
work on 2 rupees a month ; particulory in fields. ' 
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9101. Do you m&m that that is their whole 
incoine, or that that is in addition to land which 
they possess and cultivate themselves P — In the 
Concan the land is subdivided to a great extent, 
and such persons possess only very small patches, 
which do not yield 'them much. 

0102. What is* uoav the rate of wages in tlie 
town of Bombay for any particular class ? — A 
common labourer, I think, oiSrns 6 annas a day. 

DJO'k And do you think that the rate of wages 
still. remains iu any part of the Concan at 2 
rupees a month for a month’s labour Yes ; those 
Avho Avork in the fields in their own villages, and 
do not go to Bombay (the Bombay labour market 
is Hiim»lie(l 'generally from the Concan), earn very 
'small wages, - , .. 

bl()4. I want to knoAv whether that is the 
Avhole of theii*» income, or whether it is only 
Avages ])aifl for certain services during a part of 
the montJi and j>art of the day? — They are en- 
gaged generally by the day, or if they are* agri- 
cMiltiiral Jabtiurers they arc engaged for the 
Hoason. Hilt the* land in the Concan, which 
tht‘He elas^^o.^ generally cultivate jmtehes, is so 
uuproiluelive lliat they do not make much more. 

DK).>. What wages arc paid no av, in any part 
of the CoiH^an Avhieh' you knoAV, to Avhat you may 
call tlie ordiiijiry labourer do not think that 
it Is ntore than an anna and a half a day. In 
luAVDR it is more. . 

DlOfi. Sly C, iriu fji/M fL] it not the 

prac I ice very often to give food as well; wages 
ai’C oilcn paid in Iinlia partly in Inohey and partly 
in food? — Yes; Avhen they are engaged for the 
seas(»ii tber^gonorally s^ipnlatc for food(wl\ich is 
of the coarsest kind), anil for a euinlee or'two. 

Dl()7. Mr. FaMyrniL^'l IhM much salt will such 
a man ctnisiimci an oruinnsy mau and hid family? 
— T I hi Ilk one man would c-onsume about 28 lbs. 
a year. . ^ 

Dios. Suppose it Avas a family of a man and 
Iiis Avife and two young children, they AA'ould 
corLsuiire 1 oo Ihs. of salt in a year ? — The children 
AvonUi not Ciuismue ho nuicli ns adults. 

D109. How inueli Avoiikl you say the fiunily 
Avmdd roiisiitnc ?r^Tuke -a liitnily consisting of 
five pcrsoiiH, adults and children, 1 think they 
Avould coiiHinno about a maund ert’ salt iu a 
year. . • * , ■ 

D1 UV AVhat duly Avouldihcro be upon that? — 
Tlic duly up to 18G9 wlls I rupee 13 annas. I 
. do not know to' whajt they have increased It lately. 

DHL lie pays at Icust 2 rupees in salt duty? 
— 1 believe so-. 

Dll 2. lloAV niucli should you say that such a 
man would earn ; 2 rupees a month? — Yes, about 
that. 

D1 1.3. Then it would represent a fax of 8 per 
cent, on his iucomi^? — You arc taking the earn* 
ingsofone man, and the salt consuirted by avyhole 
family •, but then the Avife sometimes Avorks, and 
grown-up children work too; they earn a 
little ; women earn less men, but they do 
earn someth ing, 

D114. Could you 'give an idea of the aAwage 
earidngs ol* suxdi^a family ? — 1 am not just now 
prepared to do 

DM. 5. Mr, Cave,] How many hours make n day’s 
labour ?—TJi6y work from 8 till 12, and then 
they lijlvc one pr two hour.s to themselves ; afior 
which they work till the evening. 

Dll 6. Have they lime to work on their own 
land? — When they are -engaged on their owe 
land they do not go and labour for others. 

9117. Then 
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9117. Then are tliorc no instances of people 
working for wages and also working on their 
own land ?r-8omo few, when they have nothing to 
do in their own fields, go and work in others' 
fields, the crops being difierent 

.9118. Not on the-saine day * , 

9U9. Is tliere much land mortgaged round 
Bombay ? — Among the ryots who cnltivate what 
wo cull the Government land -it is not much 
mortgaged, bnjt among owners of land it is done 
to a great extent, 

9120. But those owners let their land to some- . 
body^islfiC, 1 suppose ?-rVes,. they generally do^ 
not cultivate tlieir own lands. 

9121. ^And what is the rate of interest paid for 
those mortgages on land generally ?r~It depends 
upon the quality of the land, and its sitiintiom 

9122., /Inc amount of the miirtgage depends 
upon the i|uAKty, 1 sujipose, but not the rale oi* 
interest, does it ; tha rate of *hitcrcst,wmild be 
the same, would. it not, on all land? — The rale 
of interest for mortgages on lain] vjirh s f but it 
is lower laan on oilier • property . On jandit 
varies from 4 to (kpef cent./ qr even a little 
higher. In some places it is even hnver than 4 per. 
cent. A man would readily advance munoy oti 
land at a lower rate of 'interest. 

9123. Will they advance nuuiey on ({overiiincnt 
security at as low a rate of interest as on land ? — 
Those who advance on land .are small cupitalitsin 
the interior, and not of the class wlio ' take ii]» 
Government securities. 

9124. But would they lulvancc money ('m 

Government securities -at as low a rate ol‘ inte- 
rest not on Governincnt wicurities at us 

low a/ate of interest ns oii laiul. 

9125. The ryots, you say, do not mortgage 
their land?) — Not general]^-. 

9126. If they do, (licy have great difficulty in 
living and paying the interest? — Yes; land being 
their only source of income. 

9127; But af the. land is mortgiigcd for a sum 
beyond wliat tlie^ryot; can pay, does he transfer 
his lease of the hind to somebody else?— Such 
cases occur, • ' 

9128. Sir (7. IJo you ciinsidet that* 


the natives are happier in a well-governed native 
State thttii in the British territories? — I have not 
been in those native States which arc considered 
model States, atid thercfoiuB J would rather not 
give an opinion, 

9129. Mr. //ir/ff//.] You say tl]at*tl)0 rate ofin- 
teneston laud .mortgaged is from 4 to 0 percent.? 
— In some parts of Giijenit, where the cultivators 
are better olf tlmn in olhor purls, it is even low^er 
than llial. 

.,0130. And what would they lend money for 
on Government securities? — 1 have hardly an 
idea. ‘ ’ 

9131. Mr. Cff/MWi/j Did T understand you 
correctly to say that tlic cure for many of the 
ailments of India would be ccoiwuny on the j)art 
of the Government ? — Vc^s: * 

9132. If we got ti' high Govennnoni official 
here tc» say that the ex|>eJiscs of Government 
cannot be reduced, couhl yon tell him Ikuv !<> 
reduce them ? — T. could, if required, go over the 
exj)endilnre, aiid consider every item, 

" 913.‘h Have you any doubt that the Govern- 

ment expenses could 1)0 reduced without diminish- 
ing Government (‘ffieioncy ? — So far as. my 
knowledge goes, T think that there is great romu 
for rcdiictioii in certain de-part ments. ' 

9134. If ask'<‘(l, tvould you be prepared tojjtutc. 
here when* you would cfleet the reii net Ions? — 1 
have stateil-lbe principal dej)artmenls already. 

9135. Would you regard such evidence as 
y<ui have to oiler on that head as imjiortant evi- 
dence, more iuqiortaui tlnm other evidence such 
ns you have given here to-day am' not at 
present jnT]>ared with facts. 

.9130. Mdicii you say that economy would be 
of advantage to India, are you not in possession 
of lads to justify you in making that slaUuneiit? 
— I was in the Government serviee fur 13 years, 
and 1 have obsecvcd tho working of those de- 
purtmciits; Ihuvemixetl with pe.ojilc in, and con- 
nected yvith those dejiartments, and my knowlcKlgc 
and impressions are derived from that sourcc.- 

9137. Would you, wish to give evidence oji 
Uiat head?—! am not 'siifliciciitly 2 )rej)arod, at 
present, to do so. 
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SWEE AVB/TON, in tjh: Chair. 


Mr. Tjiom\s Lawrln(‘k Rl< ('OMBE, r.n., rocalled ; and further ExUmined. 


Mr. IMdS. Vhatrmtuu ] WiLL yon be good onongh 

ScKombcy to gi\e tin* Coininitloo inforinalion rospeding 
< JJ. the n coipts of the Home Treasurj on aeeount 
of* the Imlian re\enne for tlie finaimial jear 
4J1J]) 1871. ]S 69 ‘ 70, under the liead of “ Alis(H?llaneoim '*? 

- Thr llr'^t item under the gcneial head of 
“ Mi^(‘( llaneous ” ih int(’re^^ realised from the 
iineritnient of cash l)alauee, &e.” 2 d, 05 G/. ; that 
interest ih,obtai]ic<l Wir certain sums lent from 
the baljinee of the Secretai) of Slate in C'ouneil, 
ala jate generally of about Ij per rent, below 
tlie bauK iat(* of di-^epunt. Tbe sum.^ aie lent 
for p< linds of Iroin ('me niontli t(» .six ^M'ekh, so 
a'' to bc‘ available nbeiieNer they ma> be rc- 
quir<‘d t(H* the pnr]ios(‘s of the Homo lVeasur> . 

AVdl jou e*\|)lain tlie next item? The 
next item i^ a reeeipt fioiii the ImjK rial Tiea- 
sury, 10,091 /., being a jiorrion of flie rent of the 
tdegraph cable Ix'tween Alalta and AlcMindria. 
'Fhat eable was eoiisl meted originally for'lbe Ini- 
jKjial (io\( niinent as a line from Falumulb to 
‘ (iihraltai ;*])fit biang t*»() heavy, it was agreed 
between the Loiib of Ibe Truasul’} and the 
Seeretavy of State for India, In the xcar 1800 , 
tliaf it should lie laid aj. the joint co^t of the 
tuo tlovornmcnts between Bangoon and Sin ga- 
jiore. It v\ as shipped it h that ol)j<'et, but the 
eoja^igmnent on om^ ship hoeaine heated, and the 
cable hud to be landed ; tlie .se.asoii was then lost, 
and it was laid in 18 G 1 at the joini expeiiBC of 
the tv\o (iovermnents, belueen Alalta and 
Alexandria, the Inqierial tiovernment bearing 
three-filths and- the Jmliau Govn*muent two 
fiftlifl. It AiOB tlien leased in 1861 to Alessrs. 
(ilass & Elliot at a rale dejiendent on the 
jirofits obtained by worlunjj the cable. It 
was subsequently, in 1868 , leased to the Anglo- 
Aleditcrraneau Telegraph Companj% and a. rent 
was received of 2,000/., of wlucji tlie Tm* 
jicrial Government paid us tv^o-fifths. Tbe 
lelegniph eompany gave notice ou the 17th 
October 1870 of the iermination of the lease, 


and tlie telegraph has been sold by the 
Tre asury toHbc company for 25,200/. ; the com- 
jiany has ijso to pay 1.000/. rent due, and a 
penaltj of 5,000 /. for not repaWng the cable, 
allogeihcr .'U,200/., of nliich India will roeciyc 
two fifths. The total auu)un|; ])aid by India on 
aceoiiiil t>f the cable J*«s been 176,947/., and we 
shall have reecivcil altogether, including the 
sum of 10,091/. shown in this account, -6 1,001 /., 
so lliat India sustains a total loss of 115,940 /« 

9110. Mr. (Vbw’/rW. I What was the date of 
the arrangement imdcr which the eable was first 
made In 1859 it was coiislructed for the Iin- 
jK i'ial (Joveinmeirt, not for India. 

9111. That wa^ immediately after the Indiaii 
Aluliny; na& it not greatl} in consequence of 
the necessities shown by tlie state of things at 
th(‘ time, (hat tlie making of that cable was 
entered iiito?*—] believe it was. 

- 9142. Sir WhH(jfiM.j Does, that outlay 
v\hicli yni liavc ipmitioned include the total cost 
of sending the cable out to Rangoon, and coming 
liai k again ? 1’lic total et)st to the Indian 
Government. 

9143, Will you pass to the next 
item of aeeoiml, 11,658/.? — That consists of 
fees and sub'^eriptions widows’ funds of the 
home establihlimcnts. The fees^receivod for cer- 
tifiimtes of death of ofiicers And others in India, 
granted Uy the India Office, and on otlier 
ncconuts included in that bum, amount' to 663/, 
The dividends oi> stock, ihfi projicrty of the 
widows' lunds/ inve.»*tccl in tlie names of the 
truHtecs, were 8,297/.; and the subscriptions 
)mid by members of the widows’ funds amount to 
2,698 making.up the total of 11,658 /. 

9144. For vvhat class of widows is this fund 
kejit ? — There vviuxi two funds instituted by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Coin]>any, 
to include different classes of their servants ; the 
one for ofliccKS and clerks, tlie other for an in- 
ferior class of clerks and incssengers, TVTien 
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the change of Government took place, it was 
deemed expedient to discontihue those funds, 
especially as there wel'e then greater facilities 
than formerly fur insuring lives ; and the 
Secretary of State guaranteed to the siihscrihers 
the pensions which were provided hy the rules, 
and closed the funds, so that no furtlrer entries 
to the India Office of clerks would bring them 
within the scope of the funds. 

9145. Do you moan that the clerks would 
have no superannuation ?— These are only funds 
for widoM'S and orphans, . not for supciiinnua- 
tion. 

9146. Mr. Cave.^ Does that include the Clive 
Fund ? — No, that is quite distinct ; these arc 
civil not military. 1 should mention that the 
trustees of these funds hold a considerable pro- 

) pci’ty, amounting to 282,734 /., which is invested 
in stock, and will eventually become the pro- 
perty of the Secretary of State in Council, Init 
at present the funds involve a cungidcrable tmniial 
charge. 

9147. Mr. Uieftinson,]^ This is not a i)art of 
the fund made over by * Act of Parliaiiuiiit- ?— : 
No. 

9148. Chairman,^ Andtlicn the officci s in thf 
India Office will liC on the same footing as otlier 

I mblic servants; they, will get superannuation, 
)ut their widows and children will not be pro- 
vided for ? — Quite so. 

9149. Docs the item of 1,194 L for the ‘“ sale 
proceeds of unserviceable stores refer to stores 
used in England, or to what does it relate It 
consists of a variety of items. It is the pra<?tiec 
of the Government of India to send home Ibr 
assay gold and silver coins; when they have 
been assayed the remaining gold and silver is 
sold, and the [wceeds form . a small portion of 
this sum. Part of the rccciiits is for telegrams 
to India, M'hich had becrrincludcd in the office 
bills, but have been paid' by individuals ; part 
c(>BsiBts of sums received from the libniriau for 
.Surplus books of the Indian Office Library; 
which had been sold, amounting to 295/.; the 
refund of an over-payment on account of tlie ser- 
vices of an individual in the Paris Exhibition, 
which liad been checked on audit, is ajiothcr 
portion; and . there ai'C a numl»er of very small 
items. . 

9150, Will you be good enough to ex])lain tlie 
iiicauing of tlm item of 78,000 L subse^^iptions 
to the Indian Military Funds”? — Under the 
rules of the several military and medical funds, 
wliich have now been made over •to the Govern- 
ment, officers in this country have to pay the 
subscriptions due from them s(» far as regards 
the medical funds, with a view to their own 
annuities, and so fai* as regards. flic military funds 
forwidowsand children*, andtbia sum of 78,771/. 

the aggregate of those subscM])tion8 during 
the year. 

9151. Will you explain in wlmt manner the 
ycccipts of 2^,0(K)/, on account of the ’army 
^isc? — The first item of 4,864/, k,a receipt 
Troon the War Office, pn. account of clothing for 
' period from 1st April 1869 to*31st '^larch 
1862. Under the arrangement for clothinff the 
lr()o]>s at that time, the Qm'emment of India 
paid a rate to the Imperial JGovermnent,^ and this 
^vas an amount which had boon unduly charged 
then, and which has been subsejiuently admitted 
the War Office here, imd paid over. 

9152. Mr. DUkuiwn,} Without interest, I 
Jui)i)08c ?— Without interest. 

0.69. 


Chairman,} Are these items under the 
same head, all refunds on adjustment of account ? 
— Yes; when a regiment returns from India 
the clothing in jiossession of’ the regiment, being 
the prpjierty of the S^ecretsiry of State for India 
in Council, is valued by a committee, and the 
amount is paid over to llie India Office. One 
itfem which, is included in the sum yf 17,254/. 

18 8,696/. on that account, and tlie proceeds of 
' sales in England of unserviccafdc stores liroiight 

from India, old ordnance, &c., and s(.une otlier 
minor itcjiis, n^akc up the total amount. 

91.54. What is the ‘eiphinarioii of the sum of 
•10,244/., “^Iii repayment of cxccks of working 
expenses over traffic receipts of tlie »1ul>bulpore 
line”? — The Jubbuljiore Ijninch of the Ejist 
India Railway did not pay Its working expenses 
in the half year which ended on the 3(Jth flurui, 
1869, and that sum of 10,244 /. was p.aid ^>ver to 
the Govenuireiit of India on that account. 

91;55, Mr. Craviford.} The East India Railway 
^Company’s system is worked ulider two st?parale 
contracts by the Government of Indiaj is if not? 
— Yes. 

9156. And this item of 10,244/. 7 s. is the sum, 
nsccrlained upon the form of acTouuts ju’cscribed 
by the Govcrmnt'nt of India, of loss upon the 
working of the Jubbulpore branch ? — II is. 

91.57. And it was rejmid as loss to the (.Tovern'r 
ment out of the earnings of the main line’ of the 
East India Railway Company ?-«— Yes. 

‘ 9158. The loss means that the sum so repaid 
was in excess of the recerjits of the company, after 
havlfig received from the Government *5 percent, 
upon the ca]>ital included in that part of the 
, system whicli belonged to the J ubbulpore branch ? 
--'Yes. 

“ 9159. Were the Government and the eom- 
pany at one ns^ to the princijdc on which tlial 
aecoiint was made up ? — I am Hardly able to give 
the (’omiinttee information upon that j»oint; 
it in no way comes within the liiiancial dejairt- 
meiil.; it would bo a ipiostion for Mr, Danvers. 

9160. Yh)u merely s|)oak .as tn tlie fact of the 
item here? — 1 am only dealing with the financial 
result. 

9161. Mr. f V/cc.] Docs that 10,(»9] /. of rent 
for the telegr.a)>b calih^ go in reduction of the 
115,000/. that you mentioned just now? — That 
10,091./. is included in a fe(!eij)t of 48,.520/. 
which had been obtained by the Government of 
India, .and two-fifths of the .31,200/, still remain, 
making a total receipt of 61,001/. ag.'iiiist ^licir 
expenditure of 176,947 /. 

9162. Aiul that leaves a loss of 1 1.5.000/., but 
ivliat T want to know is whether this rent ivill 
conliiiiie; is It an annual rent to be j^aid ?— 'J'liat 

19 tlie close of the whole Irans.netion. The cable 
i.s sold, and there is nothing more to be received. 

^916.3. Docs this 78,000/., under Sub.serijitions 
to the Indian Military Fluid, "’include life spb- 
Hcriptions to the Clive Fund among others ?— 
There arc no subscriptions to tlie. (Tli\e Fund. 
It Includes subscriptions to the Hcngal Military 
Fund, the JJengal Military Orphan *Si»ciety, 
and the Bengal Medical F^ind, the Madros 
Military J'und, tlic Bombay MilitaTy and Medi- 
cal Funds, and *thc Indian Navy Fund. 

9164. .Has the CHivc Fund been assumed by 
tlife Indian Government? — Yes: though nomi- 
nally Lord Clive’s Fund, the expenditure, has 
for many ycars^ been greatly in excess of the 
amount produced by the gift of Lord Clive, 
and that continues still as a charge without any 
3 1 receipt 
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recci]>t on the other side except unclaimed prize 

... 1 

There are no subseri^tjons. to that, but 
only certain receij^ts ?— Only unclaimed prize 
money. 

JU66. lJut the Indian Governnlent always 
make.'^ a subecriptioh in aid of the funds prc>- 
duced by ^ the (apital, I suppose ?— The plan 
formerly was this, that (lovenirnent broiifijht 
to account the interest of the grant by Lord* 
jL'live, and ])aid ' pensions on a certain scale 
"without regard to whether they were covered 
liy reecij)ts or hot, aiurthoy greatly exceeded 
tlie receipts.. ‘ ^ 

^9107. C/i(f/rMa//.] Do those receipts, amount- 
ing alti»gether to c<nni)ose the whole 

of the receipts on accMuint of tin* revenues of 
India ol^tained in Kngland ? — They do. 

JH68. lint tin* Home Government or .the Se- 
cretary of Stale for India in Couircil in adtKtlon 
receives large sums of money lor tlic.piir(»osc of 
meeting other t^penditiire ? — At page 2 of the 
Home Aocoiiuts those transactions are shown, the 
transaction.s by whlcli the Secretary of State is 
phnred in funds to meet the t'»tal di.sbiir.sements 
ill England. , . 

1)169. Mr. Fr/rrref/.] 1 understand that this 
telegraph, cable tlial you refer to laid down be- 
^tween ^IaJ^a .and Alexamlriaj wa.s originally the 
cable of an English telegraph company, belong- 
ing to the English Government, and that the 
Indian Goveimment ultipiately obtained a sliaic 
ot‘ a very bad speciilatkni. AVho advised them 
to do so ?— It 'was doiM? in corrc.sj>omlcncc with 
the Treasury. ^ 

9170. And was it thought at the time to he 
good bargain for India? — was ihouglit to be 
desirable bn' Indian intiuvsts. 

9171. Hut it proved exactly the reverse, did it 

not? —Certainly. ... 

9172. Did iliey consult .any authorities before 
entering into a Ifirgc ^peeuhuion like that ; were 
flicre any o|;inij>n.s taken of persons practically 
acquainted witli the subject? — I am not able to 
stale wlietlicr llie opinions of jmielical jicrsons 
were taken *011 the subject, because it was not 
done thrcugli the department with wliicli 1 am 
(Mjtinected ; but there can be no doubt generally 
that tlie Treasury are exceedingly jealous in 
regard to incurring . expenditure, unless it is 
likely to prove advantageous. 

1)173. llut supposing that the Treasury in 
DoWniiig-street is anxious to get rid of a bad 
specMilat 1011 , , and make Imlia pay jiart of the 
money, who protects the Interests of India? — 
Tlie Secretary of State f«r India m (voiincib 

9174. But the Secretary of State nof being 

personally the least judge of the value ol' a tele- 
graph company, does he, before entering into a 
heavy commercial speculation like this, take tlje 
oninion of practical tuen? — He has in his Council 
aufe men whose attention has beiin directed t<i 
tclegraplii^. - * . • . 

9175. But is there any man on the,Cc»uncil who 
has a^]»ractit;al knowledge of the engineering 
work of the telegrajih ?— Yes, it is considered 
that in the Gouncil there are one or* two^ able 
meh on tliosc matters. 

9176. Then 1 should' like to obtain some 
evidence from them as to who recommended 
this j)urchasc ; who wpuld probably be able to 
give that evidence ? — If the Committee desii’cd 
to go into Umt question, I think that the head of 
the telegraph dCpai’tment should fee‘ here, and 


the members of the committee whom he repre- 
sents. 

9177. Who is the head of that department? 
-^Mr. Thornton. 

9178. But then Mr*. Thornton, as far as I 
understand, has no practical knowledge whatever 

‘ of telegraphy, but he is simply a fi^entleinan who 
has been brought up since early life in the India 
Office, iH he not ? — He is. 

917.9. Then ho is not a person whom you 
. would consider to possess any practical know- 
ledge, as to telegraphy, would you?— -On all 
(juestions on which it is considered thkt infonua- 
. tidii of a tedhnical character is required, it is 
always dbtaiued by the Secretary of State in 
Coiineil, • 

9180. I want to know upon whom you ftwsten 
the responsibility of making tltis excessively bad 
speculation; of course, il’ the Secretary of State 
oi* the day took trouble to consult some man 
wltosc ])ract!cal knowledge would be considered 
valual)le, the responsibility wouldlbe his; could 
you iiirnis^Ii any memorandum which wculdjustify 
the Setnetary of Stafe at the time in making 
this unibrtunate* purchase? — Yes, 1 <K>uld easily 
furnish a memoi*audiim on the subject ; but there 
can be no doubt that tjie responsibility rests with 
the Secretary of State in Council and the Lords 
of the Treasury. 

9181. Yes, but what 1 want to come- at is this : 
the Lords of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Stale have two directly antagonistic interests ; 
supiM)sing that the Lords 'of the Treasury dis- 
cover tluil they liavc got themselves involved in 

very bad pecuniary speculation, and they want 
to put twoJiftlis of that, as seems to have been 
(lone in this case^ on the people of India, what 
man is there with practical knowledge to protect 
tJie interests of the j^eople of Xnma?— In all 
largo questions the Secretary of State in Council 
carefully eojisiders them before he sanctions 
ex)>emliturc, and obtains such information as 
satisficft him that it would be properly incurred. 

9182. I want to know what steps they lake to 
do tlij^t; no one would pretend to say^that tlie 
Secretary of Stale, a man usually brought up 
in public Jiic, could from his own knowledge 
say whether 1,000,(X)0/, or 2,<iOO,(KX)/. ought 
to be paid lor a particular telegraphic line ; 
whom does he usutUly consult to ascertain 
whether tlie line ought to be bought at all, and 
if 80 , wdiat price ought to»be i)aid for it ?— I think 
tliat tlte only course for me to pursue in tliis 
case woidd be io submit a inemonmdum to the 
Committee explanatory of the process by which 
the Secretary of State arrived at the conclusion 
that it was proper to assent to. the arrangement 
in (|uestion. » 

9183. C/tait fnan,] YoU are speculating as to 

^vlult might be-donje; tlie honourable Member is 
asking what was done. in this particular case ; do 
you recollect what was done in this particular 
case ?*— I do not. . * 

9184. ]VJr. Grant Duff.] It would be no part 
of your official business ?— No. 

9185.. CA(nrman.] It would be the duty of 
Mr. Thornton to know what was done in this 
case by the Secretary of State? — Yes. ' 

9186. Sir S. ‘JVortJieaiet'l The Council of 
India is divided mto eonumttees; ia it not?— 
It is. 

9187; And upon these committees there are 
gentlemen who mre supposed to be ^culiarly 
cognisant of the subj^-matteTB teferred to 

iliem 
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them as among the members of the Council?— of IndU in repard to borrowing, is, that it shall jji-. 

Yes- ^ be only for public works extrftortlinary, of which SeccomfWf 

9188. The department of the office which an account is kept, and that, excej)t in regard to c.b. 

would have had cognisance of any such traniac- that expenditure, the charges of the year, for -- — 

tion as that of which we are now sp-eaking, is. the ordinary purposes, shall bc^kepl within the in- 4 

department which Mr. Thornton represents m come of the year. 

the office, and which is represented In the Council 92tM). But when was this rule laid down that 
by a committee which superintends (luestions of they ajiould only borrow for public works extra- 
i-ailways and telegraphs, is it not It is. . ordinary?-^ It was first distinctly J.aid dow^n 

9189. Tlierefore, as. regards information as to about the time w}m\ the Secretary of State 

the steps taken to obtain further light upon this agreed to separate publie w'orks extraordinary 
question^ I understand you to say that it vrould from the general expenditure of the Government, 
be better- that the Comhiittoo should consult ’ 9201. \Vheii was that done? — When Lord 
Mr. Thornton, or the members of the committee Cninborne was* Secretary ol* State for India, 
who were' responsible for that dejiartmont ?— I , 9202. But, for instance, this telegraph was 
80 put it to the Committee. bought in the year 1850-fU), and in that year. 

9190. Mr. FawcettA Then there is another this distiuction/tliat public works extraordinary 

imint in connection with* this, on which I should only sliould he cnmstructed^ by borrowed money, 
like to examine you.* I underslaud that now iIkj had not been laid, down?— It ifid not exist 
thing has been, finally disposed of? — It has. then. . ' 

9191. What is the amount, which India has 9203. Considering that in the year 1859“fi() 

received? — The aiuount of the two-fifths of the there w^as a very hcjivv deficiency, as I undor- 

I mrcliase money, rent and penalty, toTjc received stand, and a coiisidcrable amount added tr» the 

)y India is I2r,480 U Indian debt , can you state whether this telegraph 

9192. You nut that 12,480 /^dow’ii to income? was mu bought w*illi hi>rriuvcd money ?— -There 

— Yes, it will be credited to incoine; the 10,091 /. is no doubt tliat tolegrapli, like all other cxj)cii- 

is included in a. sum of 48,520 /.i which, was re- ditui‘e, being included among the charges ol' the 

ceived before the final sale of the telegraph. year, if thyre l>e a (l(?ficit on tl»e transactions of 
919B. But then considering that this re] )rciients that year/ eitlier the (iovennuent must borrow 
property which probably w^as bought i)artly by money or i( tmist reduce its cash balance, 
borrowed money, do hot you think that if the 9204. Then 1 am coiTcct in saying if there 
accounts were leapt correctly it ought to he put uas a heavy deficiency in that year, Uint this 
down to capital account, and not to. income? — A telegrajd) was ‘ houghl partlv with horrow'cd 
Government has no capital account : the dis- money ?—lu the vear in wliiOh that expen- 
bursements on this account have, in former dlture w'as incurred the Indian Government had 
years, been entered as clmrges; and it is the to borrow largely. 

principle on, which the accounts are kept that all 9205. They had to l)orrow 1 0,0(8 i.OOO/., had 
m'oss receipts and charges during' the year shall they not ?— The deficit,! think, wms 10,700,000/., 
be brought to account as .receipts and cliargcs of in .that year.* 

the year. ^ ^ . 9208. Then wluO. the statement really conn s 

9194. That is the mewt important point that I tois tliis; you borrow money to buy a certain 
wish to get at. 1 understand you disluictly, that, thing; you sell that thing at an enormous loss, 
although the Indian Government is constantly and then, having added to your dei)t, you, in 
borrowing, thev have no capital a(;count? — cdrisequenceof buying ft, insteW of a]>proj»riating 
They have a debt account. tlie proceeds to rediu‘ing the debt, you pur them 

9195. But no capital account? — No capital down to iut^omc as if’ they were* an ordinary 
account. . rceeijjt?' — Expenditure on any w'ork Iiavihg 

9199. 1 will put thiB case : su|ipo.se ( which is once been iiu'luded among charges, if, by ineairs 
a perfectly possible case) that the Government of of a' sale of a portion of it, or hv the rent of it, 

India borrows 500,000/. to purchase a telegraph li sum be obtained, it lias certainly been carried 
or a railway company ; turns out a had s])e<;ula- to, the receipt.^. 

tion in two years time,, or a good speculation it 9207. Yes, hut after all tliat is a totally 

may be, and they think it necessary to sell it, ditferent tiling; you sell the thing, therefore 
and they sell, it for 400,000 /. AcconKtig to your the thing can never reiuir, and then vdii put 
statement that 400,000 representing what has that dow'n (that is a ditferent thing from ihe 
been obtained 08 borrowed money, is ]m< down to regular income derived from it) as an ordinary 
income in the gross receipts? — Yes, if the Ox- receipt of income? — A\'e do. 
ponditure had been included among the chargee 9208. there any .security, for inslanco. that 
the receipts would be included among the re- any year a ihillion may not he borrowed and 
ceipts. ^ added to the debt, and that in order to obtain a 

9197. Can you justify such a method of kee]i- surplus' you may not sell what you have bought 

ing accounts?— 'It is, I think, the accepted form at a million for 700,000/., and in that w^ay make 

of keeping accounts in the present day. out your accounts a.s extremely satisfactory ! — 

9198. By any mercUon’tfi ?— No, but I believe There majr he some (djjeCtion to the iiro.scnt 
by the Imperial Government as well as by the jtsystein ol account on tlie grounds that you 
Government' of India. ^ urge; there can he no doubt that every year we 

9199. I should say that it was uiQUBtiliable for find in our receipts as well as in our expenditure 
any Oovernment to do it. But do not you sec a certain exceptional items wliigh arc not proper 
fundamental distinction to be drkwu lietweem U to the year, and tend to give an erroneous 
Government which usually Ids a surplus, and a vieV»..if it bo assumed that the statement is of 
Government whose normal condition, is one. of annual receipts and* cliarges ef a normal cha- 
borrowdng and deficiency, which irepresonts the racter. 

finandid of India ?— The a^noraUy ad- 9209. But you are prbkebly awave that these 

mitted principle, recognised by the ' wvejmment ex|ejptional receipts put down as income have. 
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in some years, been so large as to vitiate the 
whole accouiitH, BO that owing to that fact yon 
can i)Iace no confidence whatever in the financial 
stMternentH as to the financial poeition of. India? 
— 1 Khould hardly agree to your view that you 
can place no confilflence in tlie accounts, because 
it has been deemed to be the l)eBt inode of bring- 
ing to account, in the simplest form, all receipt 
and exj)eudituro ; 1 tlmt it is not safe to 

take up an account of any one year, and, with- 
ou't considering what are the exceptional Items, 
to assume that that is the normal state of Indian 
finance. 

9210. 1 wish to ptit this before you in order 
to illustrate' the serious nature of the thing; you 
are ])rf)bably awai*», having looked into the 
account of what was stated the other day by the 
Comptroller General, that last year if 4hc 
accounts of Iii'dia had been ])r(»perly set out there 
ought to* have l)oen «tate<l a deficiency of 
Cfi0,000/. instead of wliat )yaa stated, a surjdus 
of 118,000/. — I saw the statement of Mr. 
Harrison’s, to which yon refer, and he admitted 
rather more than 1 should be disposed to admit ; 
because in that very year there was an expen- 
diture on account of barracks of upwards of* a 
iniliorr, whicli Avas not an onlinary charge of the 
year. 

9211. Does \i come under your department at 
all in any receipt that you may receive from the 
]mj>erial Govcruinciit (and you define the Im- 
perial G(»vernmeut, I understiuid, to mean the 
Kngllsb (Joveriiinent ) to see that it is a proper 
receijd, that it is enough,, in fact: who is there, 
to look after that ; docs it come under yonv de- 
pnrlnienl ? — Y(*s, as a general rule. 

92 Von referred to a disjKded re(*eipt which 
has been at Icngili ]»aid to yon by the Iinjicrial 
Government of 4, 000/. ? — On account ofelotliing. 

'9213. Tluil lUiKHint has bren dm* to you for 
the last 10 years, lias it not ? — Yes. 

9214". Tlieii India lias been dcprivediibr that 
lime of the inti-resl, has she not ?— Lrnfortnnhtely 
our aeciiuiits with the Imperial Government are. 
ot' a srnnewlial eoinidieated eliaraeter, and a 
balanee of a iiiueli larger amount than 4,000/. is 
oiTusionally standing on either .side' That 
4,000 /.entered into a general series of transact ions 
Avhieh, after niulergoing careful audit, have at 
last resulted in the Imperial (Mivcrriiiient iid- 
inittiug that they are liable for the amount. 

92 IT). Have you any )dan for settling a claim 
so as to bring it to a conclusion in less than 10’ 
years ; do yon a<lopf any jilan ol’ having rjcferees, 
for instanec ? — It has never been IbiiAd neces- 

9210. lint siijiposing that in this case this 
thing has been disputed for 1(» years, and there 
has* been a great deal ofcovresjioiulence about it, 
could not tlie/thing have b<*en settled at ouee by 
ihe Ilian 1 suggest? — There has been biit little 
dispute about It. There have been several 
ehnuges in reganl to the mode of paying for 
clothing, and the (duirgtv had been lost sight of 
in India, and Avhen reported home it formed the. 
subject of (correspondence. 

. 9217. But who in the last instance decides the 
dispute, supposing you do not agree? — If there 
is no uj^rcement it becoipes then a question to be 
laid bemre the Secretary of State in Council as 
to what further steps shall "be adopted in regard 
to it. 

9218. There is no one who can net as an ulti- 
mate rcleree ; supposing the Lords of the 


Treasury my ^atthe amount is not due, and the 
Secretary of State says that it is, there is no 
power then 1x) compel j)ayittent of the money, is 
there ? — No’ ; but it hardly ever reaches a stage of 
tlijit kind. * 

9219. But a high oflScial connected with India 
’has publivly made the statement that the financial 
interests of India hro constantly being sacrificed, 
oAving to the fact that the English Govermnent 
make India pay for things that they ought not to 
pay for, and dp not pay them for things Avhich 
they ouglit to pay Aem for ; who is to protect 
India fronf that ? — 1 slipuld not be disposed to 
take that vicAv myself. 

9220. I .will quote tlie exact words ; Mr. 
Luing not long since stated, in a letter which 
he wrote to the “ Times,” tliat Indian finance 
was constantly being* sacrificed to the exigcneicB 
of English estimates and • the wishes of the 
Horse Guards? — That, of course, is but an 
opinion of Mr. Luiug's, from which I would 
venture reBpe(Hfiilly to diflfer.^ 

9221. You think that there is no ground for 
it? — 1 think it is very necessary that Indian 
interests {^hould, in those intricate matters of 
army expenditure, ns in all others, be carefully 
protected by the Secrotarjy of State in Couneil, 
and 1 think they are as a rule. 

9222. Mr. Graitt Difff.'] In case of a diflfer- 
enee of oj union between the Secretary of State 
for India and the Treasury, with regard to Avhich 
they cannot come to an agreement, I suppose the 
mutter would be referred to the whole Cabinet, 
would it not, and the Cabinet would arbitrate? 
-j-1 jiresume so, 

9223. Mr. But you are probably 

aAvare that the gentleman to whom you have 
referred, 3\[r. Tliornton, expressed an opinion 
Avith regard to the telegraph expenditure, that 
the Indian Government paid’ a great deal too 
imu'Ii, the English Government a great deal 
too little ?— Yes, I am aAvare that Mr. Thornton 
expressed that (Opinion. 

9224. l)o(’8 the amount which the English 
Government,, or the Inditin' Government, ought 
tt> pay e»)inc under your department at all? — 
Yes, question.s of that nature do aB a general 
rule; but I am only an officer of the Secretary 
of Slate, my duty consisting in obtaining proper 
nuiterials, ]»lacing them together for his mtoiami- 
tion, and submitting them Avith any suggestions 
that 1 inny have to oftev*. 

922.'>, But in lh6 casea to which Mr'. Thornton 
rcf(?rB, did you represent to the Secretary of 
States that you thought India was paving too 
much ? — No. The cases to which Mr, Thornton 
referred did not; come under "my department at 
all ; they Avere dealt' Avitli in Mr. Tliornton’s 
own departmeut.. 

922Gi, And ho was the responsible person to 
point out those things to the Secretary of State ? 
— Certainly. 

9227. There is a Blue Book annually laid 
hefurc Parliarnent, and which I hold in my hand, 
wliich contains a statement, and almost an autho- 
ritative statement, 1 suppose, of ‘tlie financial 
position of India ; it gives the gross receipts, the 
gross expenditure, and the deficit I suppose 
y6u arc responsible for the preparation of that 
Blue Book ?- 7 -Jfo, 1 am mot responsible for that 
document, . or any part of iU * I am aware that 
^vhile it ims been compiled with considerable 
industry, there are certain errors in it which it 
would be desirable to correct. 

ms. But 
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0228. But you boiiijj aware of those errors, it 
was laid before Parliament for Parliament to 
form an accurate opinion of the* financial position 
of India ; I hold in my hand certain other Blue 
Books which, no doubt, you are perfectly fami- 
liar with, which contain. a statement of Uic actiud 
financial position of India, as compiled at Cal- 
cutta on the some principle ? — I had not seen the 
Blue Book, whicn was prepared in the India 
Office previous to its bfjing laid before Parlia- 
ment, and was consecpiently not aware that it 
was inaccurate. I have seen the Blue Books 
which were cony>iled at Calcutta. 

9229. You are probalny aware that almost 
every jrear there is the greatest possible discro- 

S in the accounts containea in the book 
is issued at the India Office and the book 
compiled at Calcutta ? — Yes, I am aware that in 
certain early years there arc great discrepancies 
in them. 

9280. In some years it amounts to as imicli as 
2,000,000/.,' does it not? — It may be so. 

9231. When you say that it is in tlic early 
years, that disbrepancy has continiVnl up to the 
present time, lias it not?— 1 think not uji to the 
most recent years. . 

9232. Up to the latest year of whicli we have 
any complete accounf, I refer to 18G8~r>9, there 
is a discrepancy, is there not, of a million ?— I 
have not so closely investigatwl il, as it clearly 
docs not come within my dofiartmeiit, hut wh<*n T 
looked at it some little time ago, and saw that 
there were innny errors, my impression ^vas that 
1867“*68 and 1868-G9 were correctly given. 

9233. J, want particularly to examine some one 
on that; if you are not ixisponsible for it 1 wWl 
not press you, butwdio is reaponsihle for these 
discrepancies ?,— The gentleman whose name is 
.attached to that hook is responsible; il is Mr. 
Homidge, the Statistical Reporter, who knows 
that there are serious errors, and regiTts very 
much that they should exist. ^ * 

9234. Not only Mr. Horiii<lgc must luivc been 
aware of them, hut every one cojincctcd with the 
finances at the India Offi(*e must have been aware 
of them, I presume ; should they not have been 
pointed out, 'under those circumstances? —You 
may probably think that I should he one of 
the first to discover these errors, ])ut J can nssnre 
the Committee that tlie labour of my owi» de- 
partment is such that I cannot take u[» eiXTy 
document sent out from the office, and see that 
it entirely agrees with tliosc statistics which I 
myself should put forward. 

9235i I do not wish to fasten the resiionsibility 
at all upon you individually, hui as ii matter of 
fact, does it not seem extraordinary that a JUue 
Book giving a most detail ech statement of’ the 
accounts should be pirblished, in Calcutta, and 
another Blue Book published by the India. Clficc 
in Loudon, and that these grave discrepancies 
should take place evcjry year, and that no one 
should have noticed them, or directed attention 
to them ?— I have already ;said that the gentle- 
man whose name is attached- to it very deeply 
regrets that the errors should have occurred. 

9236. ’ Perhaps you are aware that owing, to 
these discrepancies in the account, when the 
right honourable^ gentleman, the? Member for 
ISforth Devon, was Secretary of State for India, 
they were obliged to alter, a resolution which 
was about to be ]>asscd in the House of Com- 
mons, and owing to the incorrectness ^of the ac- 
counts they were obliged to make the resolution 
0,C9. 


run in this way : ‘‘ It appears from the accounts 
which have been laid before Parliament of the 
financial position of India,’' that so-and-so? — 
Yes, I am aware that the resolution was so modi- 
fied. 

9237. In consequence of the incorrectness of 
the accounts? — It is nut my imj)reaBion that it 
was in consequence of the incorrectness of the 
accounts, but that it was asking the House to 
^affirm that which only appeared I’rom the ac- 
counts. - 

9238. If you refet to the debate which look 
])lacc in 1865**66, you will sec that the resolu- 
tion had to he altered in consequence of a cer- 
tain incorrectness in the accounts, and although 
that took place five years since, the incx}rreetness 
and these serious discrepancies still continue? — 
But on the occasion to which you refer, that little 
hook liow in your hand, was not at all in ques- 
tion. The error, 1 think, if any, was with re- 
gard to stores in fhal year. 

92.39. As you have mentioned stores, I will 
coine to that j»oint particularly ; alTliougli a very 
serious error \vas admitted witli great edydour by 
tile Sccr(;lury of State lor I lulia, so much so that he 
altered a resolution, and that arose from (lie way 
in which the store accounts was made out, is it 
not the fact that at the }>resent time a great, part 
of the errors and diserepancit's helween the state- 
ment of the India Office and the statement of 
the Oaleutta (iovernin''nt still arises from the 
same cause, nainedy, t)ie way in whlcli the store 
accounts arc kept? — No, I am not aware of 
that. 

9240. Arc not the store accounts entered in 
diftereut ways in the two hooks ?— I think not, 

9241. I have come to a very j»ositi\c conelti- 
sion upon the jioinl; can you say that ton have 
looked into the matter, and investigated that 
point specially ? — No, 1 have not. 

9212. lVrha])s as we may have an ppportuiiitv 
of examining you again, and I should like to ask 
you sejiiie questions on that point, you will kindly 
Compare the two hooks? — I will; I mav j>er- 
Imps mention that a change has of ]at(i years 
been made in regard to the mode of. charging 
stores, s<uis to avoid any, ])ossiiriIity of differctico 
in that rcspecl, and the plan is now pursued, not 
as formerly, of llie (jovenuueiit tif India bring- 
ing to account as a chargt; of the year the slortts 
which tliey rcecive, hut we nmv charge, as the 
X'Ommittec will see in those Finance and Roveiiuc. 
Accounts, the amount; whicli we jiay in ICngluml 
during the year against its proper dtfpartnu nt. 

9243. Y^)u will compare the way in wlijifh tlic. 
store acc(»unts are made u[» in the hooks furiiislied 
hy the India Office, and in those furiiislied hr the 
Calcutta Government ? — I Avill. 

9214. I suppose llie financial Department of 
the India Office .exorcises u?)t simply a control 
over tile finances of wluit you may call the Home 
Departmentj hut over the general finances of 
India ?--* 7 Tlie Finance Department of the India 
Office has no jimver of (iontrol whatever; it is a 
department constituted in order to obtain infor- 
mation and to make suggestions 'to the Secretary 
of State ill Council, and, when he has )«is.sed 
liis decision upon them, to carry the decision 
into effect. 

9245. But the Secretary of State in Council 
has considerable, in fact Tiriiimry, control over 
the finances of India, has ho not V — He has, 

9246. Then when the general accounts came 
back from Calcutta, if you detected anything 

3 13 - that 
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Mr. yf)^ thoug'ht wrong, you would of course little as possible,! presume ?~Pardon meitko 

^tiCQomhti it QQt to tlie Secretary of State for India ? view that you take is not a correct one ; had it 

— Certainly. not been broujz^ht to account * as revrau4i,^we 

jT~g 9247. In 1868-69 did not it appeal', in the should liave'had to raise a Isafger sum, because 
4Juy 1071. furnished at Calcutta that there was a our income would have been deficient to that 

ruirfcclJaiicous land receipt of a million ? — There extent 

as a misceilaneoiw land receipt of 'a consider- 92o3. That is one way of looking at it but ano- 
able amount, but hot I think of a million. ther way is this ; a Government habitually spends 

9248. Could you refer to any of these books all the money that tluiy can get at, and if they 

lictorc me and tell me what the exact amount ^ liavc less to spend there is a greater indueement 

was ?— 1 should be sorry to takq as* a mutter of for t hem to exercise economy ; and- it does not at 
course a statement in cither of those books ami all follow that if this \>00, 000 1 had been devoted 

ado])t it ; I could luniish a statement. to capital instead of to income, Government 

.9249. f believe I am correct in saying that would have spent as much as they did spend ?— 
there was a miscellaneous land receipt put down 1 cannot accept your view that tlm Government 
of a milliQ)!, and I want to ask you whether that of India is actuated by so reckless a spirit. My 
would not strike you as being so large a receipt own experience is that' there is great care, anci 
that it d’eihanded an investigation ‘r—TJie laud L^eat pressure lor economy exercised; by the 
revenue in 1867-68 was 19,986,000/.; iu 1868-69 Home Government. 

it was 19,926,000/., very nearly th(? same amomit That wjiich I suggest is one way of 

as in the previous year; in the next year it was looking at it, whether right or wrong?— It is 
21,088,000 /., and I afjprehend that is the year to ■ undoubtedly.* 

which you refer. Jn that year tlie accounts in- • 925o. I will put to you anojbher quoe^tion that 
eluded I24,.^36 sale proceeds of waste lands, seenls to me tc involve most vital * principles in 
14,471 /. interest on Government securities ])ur- Indian finance. Hu[>posing that a man during 
chased with jH'ooeeds of waste lands, and 282,066/. flic last 10 years has* been spending more than 
vahie of Government .securities purchased with lus iiicornc; he & the owner of alanded estate, 
jwooeeds of waste lands, amounting together to his estate brings him in 10,000 /. a year, he has^ 
427,073 /. been spending 12,000 /.»a year, and, owing to his 

9250. That is the item to which I refer ; did spending more ibaahis income, he accumulates a 

you polnk out to the Secretary of Stkte that debt of 20,000 /. in 10 years ; suddenly he agrees 
there was an enormous sale of waste lands, and ,to ,cut dowti an enormous quantity of timber, 
that selling waste lands to this extent was really from which he realises a couple of thousand 
using up the projierty of tlic (jovernment and jiounds. Would Jie not, if he were a prudent 
spending it oii meonic i — Vcs. The Government man, dovolc that money arising from the sale of 
. of India in the letter tvhielr sent homo the regular his timber to the roduciion of the mortgage on 
estimate for 1869-70, staled that the accumulated his estfites rather than go and spend it?— Un- 
proceeds *(»f w'hstc lands had been credited to quostionablt. ^ 

land revenue, and gave the reason for it ; and 9256. Does not tliat fairly represent the finau- , 
in the Secretary of States reply he adverted to cial position of India? — No, 1 think not. 'This 
the fact, but did not disa])])rovo it. as lie con- account; is prepared upon the recognised prin- 
sidcred that the reason given by .the Gtn'crniuent ciplo wliidi I have reftuTed to of shewing gross 
of India w as a hifficicnl reason. receipt and gross expenditure. I think when 

9251. I am not going to enter into the policy this balance sheet is before the Secretary of 

of acUing w'.a.'^tc lauds, bet^auso I consider oiir State, or before^ any iudividiml, the first point 
CWmittct> Is nnirc a finance committee; bu^ it-bceomes important for him to ascertain is, are 
what I w ish particularly to a:'«k you about i-5, there any exceptional features in this year’s ao- 
wliethcr you think that it is a proper ..thing to count, and if there are he should take note of 
sell a large amoani of Government property like them, and in considering the future year’s income 
tliat, and to sell it for ever, and then put it dow’n c»r expenditure, he should be guided aeconlingly. 
as income ? — It is 11 question cei-taiuly nj^on That has ahvays been done ; these exceptional 

Avhich some doubt may reasonably be enter- . items have alw ays been noted, and I have heard, 

taine<l, and I .think tliat had it been apprehended even in I.*m’liamcnt, thatw'e oughl not to include 
that these sales of land w'ould extend so as to .the cxircnditurc on barracks •as a charge of the 
alienate. a very large portion of the Government year; but w'e have done it upon the jirmciple 
property, it might lie iloubtfwr w'liether it w;ould not which w*e have adopted in regard to those 
t)e injudicious to includij the proceeds as rcceijits of receipts. 

the year in which the sale.s were made; but taking 0257. I suppose, you will agree with me that 

the plan upoir whicdi the aceoiints ate franu'd, of it is not so much a matter' of Keeping accounts 

showing the gn)ss receipts and gross cxfienditure,. us it is a matter involving a , very important 

I certainly am ol‘ opinion that the Government ‘ financial principle, namely, the appropriation of 
of India gave a sufficient, reason when they said money ? — Certainly. 

that they thought that liorrowing as we were, at 9258. And 1 am to undor8taii4 you that an^ 

4 per cent, iijxm the faith of the remunerative exceptional receipt, fi'oin whatever source, is 
i'haracter of tlie worJis on wdiicb we w'ere going alw'ays devoted to income, and 'never to ireduc* 
to expend the money, it was a cumbrous system tion of debt? — If it be devoted to. reduction of 

that w^e should be retaining sucli an amount as debt It should ajfpcar as a receipt of the year, 

half a million to be held in Government seen- 9259. C/faihnan-.] I understand you to express 
rilles, * ' ^ this. view, that the receipts are put on one 

9252. But if you had appropriated this side of the account, and oU the expenditure on 

500,000 /. to capithf instead of income, whaf it the other ; if there is a balonee against the 

really would have come to would have been this, GovemiAeiit, and there is nothing to pay H/they 
that you would only have had to borrow less, and will incur a. debt ; and if there >is a surpliis they 

II Government should always try to borrow os will apply it in paying off debt,' 0 D that tlm 

incurring 
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inCBixtag of debt on the one ude, end the paying; receipt is nut down in these accounts arising |fr. 
it off OB' the other is the resuH of the whole of from the Jubbulpore branch of the East India Siecop^f 
Ae receipt and CKpenditure"?—! would not go itsilway, which did nfit i)ay its working ex- c.b. 
so far as to say that- upon tlie transactions of the penscs ; how much capital was spent on tliai — — 
year they would eimer incur or pay off debt, railway? — I have not before me any paj/cr to + July 1871, 
out their balance would be duninisbed or other- _ show that. ^ ^ ' 

7 ■ 927:$. Who ■ is the responsible 

9260. Having Regard to the balance in the executive officer in’ the Horae Goyermnent for 

Treasury thoy^would either borrow money or pay • conducting (heir business in relation to railways , 
off debtj as the result of tlie whole of the trans- in India? — There is a Goveniihent Ilirector of 
action?— Y to. .Railways, Mr. Danvers, -who submits a report 

9261. Thereforo every ; transaction would be annu^y Jo the Becrelary yf Slate; there is also 
coptrihutory, cither to incyease the debt, or to a Railway Departnlont. 

paying off the debt;, according to the nature of 9274. Who is the head of the Jtailway I)cj»art- 
the transaction: the Government does not incur ineht in tlic^lndia Office ?— Mr, Thornton, 
or pay off debt on each particular item, but 9275. Mr. Fawa’tt,] Who Is pVitnarily rc- 
on the balance on the 'whole of ihe year? — .spoiwiblc, not for simply conducting the railway 
Yes. ‘ ' ■ ■ f)usiiics-', but for- yccommcnding the Government 

9262. Mr. Favicetl.} Putting it in another either to purchase a particular railway, or to 

way, it oomes to due, that extraordinary ox- guarantee :> per cent. Upon tlie outlay ? — I think 

}>ehditure is paid for by horroiv'ed money, and ijicrc is no individual ii[»oir\vliom you could fix 

* extraordinary receipts gfid-owards ineome ? — N'v that re.<]Minsiljility. - , 

I have mentioned the cxpcndiUire oli barracks,' 9276. You say that there. is no individual 
for which comes, out of ordinary responsible ; i.s there a cominittee respoiiMbln ? — 

incoae. The Secretary of State in Council, 1 apprehend, 

9263. All deficierieies have to he sup|ilifc(l by is alone respon.sible. 

borrowed money, and all extraordinay receipts 9277. Rut in such a <|uestion wlio wotijd he 
are put to income, are they not ? — The principle his advisers? - The officers whom I have named ; 

laid down by the Secretary of State for India that is, the Government, Director ot' Railways, 

is, that extraordinary imhlic works, which are the Secretary in tlic IPailway Dei)arftncnt, s^nd 

likely to be remunerative, shall he constructed the Railway C'onimitleo. 

out of borrowed money, and that in regard to all ' 927H. Who is the Secretary ol the Railway 

other expenditure, it shall he, so conducted that Department ?— Mr.- Thornton, 

the chwpgc shall, bo something within the income 9279. And the ('ommitfec is a Caunmittoo of 
of (he year. • • the Indian Council, of course ?—yc.s. 

9264. But taking the tolegrajihs of India, on 9280. Mr. B. Deuixiiu.'\ A ehatigcahlc and 

which, I think, we annually lose 2<HMMH!/.,.is fitirttnafiiig commiUee?— Changing yearly, 
that an extraordinary public work which is put 928!. Mr. ./'Vorcer/.] JIow many does the 

down in tliai; way ?— At the time when that committee consist of?-~T'Ive meinhers. 
expenditurd was incurred, there was no exception 9282. 1 am at a loss to understami how ibis 

in regaxd to'extnwnliiinry jnihlic works. railway rcceijit Inis arisen ; will you explain it ? 

9^5. I mean tltp telegraph lately constructed ; — The Govornmcnl hin ing ])aid 5 per cent, upf>n 

at the jwesent moment that is involving a scrioi'is the capital,- according to their guarantee of the 
lugs 7 — XJjat IB included in the ordinary expen- .luhbuljwrc line, that being a branch of tlu; Ea.st. 
dltnre. : ' Indian line, and there haring been aii -excess of 

9266. Take railwaj's; for instance, when a working cx])C)iso« over the traffic rccefpts in flial., 

railway was bought for .400,001)7., which does i)iu-ficul)u- half' year, the Government, had to 

not pay its working expenses, I sliould presume ix.'ceivc fioni the railwjiy company that amomil, 

tiiat that is put down as extnibrdinary outlay ? — 928.'$. l$ut then the (lovcrniucnt does not 

No, I think.it was not included Iii tlie extra- work the line, docs it ?— No. 
ordinary public works. 9284. ('Iminnan.'] ^'lle Government receives 

9267fCan'yoa state po.sitivcly how the fact all the receipts, .and ]iay.s all the expen.-e.s 
jg 7.,_J (jannot, ' through its rre.i“ui-y ? — Under the contract 

9268. Will you bring information on that the rcccipf.s arc paid into (he., GovcEnment 

imint next time ? — Yes. Treasury. - 

9269. When you say th.at out of a great many 928.5, Vnder the hmlract they arc entitled to 
of the extraordinary public works .some may be any excess of working expenses oyer iraffie 
remunerative, a great many liavo turned out receipts? — Clearly, odienvisc their guarantee 
certainly unrcmuuerative, have tlicy not ?— No would not he limited to .> per cent. 

doubt.' ■ . 9k>8C. Mr. B. Hem .sy;«.] Tlijit, payment hiis 

9270. I RuppAae that the amount paid for reference to the cash payment, not a 

OHsea irrigation works was a sum eousidered matter of account ? — Quito ^o* 1 find that that 

likely to bo remunerative ?— It was provided for payment for tlic (\ifcni.ia and $South Eastern 
by borrowed monoyi as being among extraordi- Uiailway was carric<l to juiblic works extra- 
nary public works. ^ I 4ipprehend it will always ordinary. 

be the case, that, certain works will not pay 9287. Mr. vVhat I understand' tliis 

directly. , • receipt really to be is this,- it represents the 

927L Therefore I BUh correct in saying, that excess o£ the working ex]>cnsc3 ol the railway 
what has actually happened is this, that you do * over the receipts ? — Over the traffic receipts in 
boiTOW Jttoncy to carry out' public works,, some that half year. 

of which ai*e remunerative, and some of which 9288. Was this a receipt or reimymcnt during 
ere unremuxieratiye ?*^No doubt of it. the present year .’'—It was received in the year 

11274. Beferring t(»; your railway receipt, I 1869--70, and brought to account in that 
believe I am correct in saying that a certain year. 

0.S9. 9289, Then 
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• Mr. 9.280. Then the mere existence of this sum heavy, it was agreed tliat it should be laid down 

Sercowbe, conclusively proves that the line docs not pay its at the joint expense of the Imperial -and Indian 

C.B. workiw^ expenses, does it not? — li did not in Goyemmer|ts» between Kangoon and Singapore ; 

that haff year. ^ it was shipped, but a portion of it in one Ship 

4Juiy 187X. 92yo, Mr. Dickimm.j Did you cx])laiti the became heated, and the cable had to be landed, 

• first item of 44,000/. for Indq-liuropean tdo- and never reached .Uangoou. 

j'rajih?— No, because Major Champnip iittcndod , 9306. Is there a cable now between Kangoon 

at one' of the last meetings of the cciininittec to and Singapore ? — I believe not, but am unable 
explain it. • ’ , ^ * to answer confidently. It does ijot relate to my 

9291. I see on both, sides of the acicount dejMirtmcnt. 

an entry with respect to lunatics, about 8,000/. 93f)7. For all the expense connected with that 

paid and 400/. received ; what class of lunatics the Indian Government have got notliing to 

-are those? — They are military officers and show? — Certainly npt for this cable, 

soldiers of Government, who have become 9308. And eventually it'^was laid between 
insane, and who arc provided for by the Go- Malta and Alexandria,’ at tho expense of two- 
vernmeiit ' ' . fifths to the Indian Goveniment and three-Bfthe 

9292. Is the (idvcriiihenl liable to pay the to the English Government?— ¥"08. 

expenses of those persons ?— Yes. 9309. Sir S. Norfhi'oiK'^ Do you think ujion 

9293. With respect to the iteni of rej>ay- the wdiole that the system on which the uc- 

ment for clothing, is all the clothing of the count. of receipts and disbursements are kept 
trooi»s in India provided l)y the Home Govern- is a ct>JT 0 ct system ; that is to say, carrying iilb 
nicut? — All the 'clothing of the European. troops receipts to one side, without irttomjpting to dis- 
is. ■ . ^ tinguisli between what is a receipt from caintal, 

9204*. And when a regiment goes there is the anti what is a receij)t in the nature of^revenue? 
regiment charged with the value of the clothes — Yes, 1 think it is the best way of keeping "the 
it wears when it gets there? — From the moment accounts; but Kthink it is desirable that the 
that a regiment is jdaced on the India establish- accounts should be supplemented by information 
ment, we i)ay the value of the clotliiiig on their us to exceptional items, so** that they may not 
backs. . mislead anyone not familiar witli thpse ac- 

* 9295. And .you, vccelve the value of the counts. 

clothing on the backs when they leave ?“Qulte 9310, If yoir attempted to keep distinct ac- 
so. ... . counts upon the i)rinciplc of separating what 

9296. Then the India authorities have nothing w as cajntal from wdiat was revenue, would there 
to do w ith the nature c)f the (*lorihing, the mate- not frequently be confusion . and opportunities 
rials, and so on?— It is obtained by us from the for, to a certain extent, doctoring the accounts, 
Imjjcrial Clothing Department at l^imlico. so as to make tlieni appear a little more favour- 

'ti297. If sometimes if lias oectirred that a able or a little less favourable ?— I think tliat is 
regiment has arrived there in clothing too hot almost inevitable. 

for the climate, unci dues not find it." Indian 931 E And therelbre it is more o6uvcnicn1,and 
elotbiiig, wdiose fault is tlnlt ?— Imin nnahlt to tends more to accuracy of informatioh^4h'at there 
say wdu) could be held res]»onsihIe .f(»r any should he one account at all events which shows 
iiistauccH that may have occnired. If' here- the wdiule of the receipts on pne side, leaving it 
after sergcj clothing is nut ready on the arrival afterwards to he distinguished by those who 
of a regiment in Jiidia, the responsibility Aylll ha\e the duty; which of them should be treated 
rest with the ti(»\ernint ut of India. ' ^ on tlavonc principle, and wdiicli on the other?— 

9298, t)i)eH the rogiment leave this eoinilry 1 ti»ink so. 

w'Jth the clothei-i jircjiared in dejiot hetbre it 9312. Perliaps, as,Bo^inuch has been said 
loaves?-- Yes. about re.sponsibility, it may be as well to try and 

9299. And arrnfs in India with clothing un- clear tliat uji. Tlie ultimate rcs|)onsibiltty for 
fitted for the eliinale? — Ido not say unfitted for expenditure incurred by the India Office rests 
the, diinate; it arrives in India with that clotliing upon the Secretary of State in Council, docs it 

. with which it starts. not?— Certainly. . ■* 

9.‘i()0. With clothing fitted for thi.s climate? 9313. The Secretary of State' In Council has, 
— Yes. ^ huw’cver, recourse to advice, partly from a com- 

9301. Sir,'/). JfvdfJerhffrn.'j Can yon tell, me mittce of tlic (hiuncil, and partly from executive 
how tlie expenses in connection with tire obscr- officers? — Yes.’ ’ 

vations of the solar eclipse in 1868 w ere aj>j>or- 9314, Is it not sometimes the case that in spe- 
tioned betw’cen the Tloine and the Indian Trea- .cial works involving engineering work or other 
siiry? — In equal portions, 1 think: peculiar kinds of wwk, he takes advice from 

9302. The whole cxiiciiditurc ? — The w hole persons outside the office ? — It is so. 

expenditure. ' , ‘ ^ 9315. When ho does so that fact of course 

9303. It Bays here : “ Moiety (»f the ex]>ense w oiihl be knowm to the executive officers, and to 

inctiiTcd in England in* connection Avith the the committee of Council ?— Quite so. . 
observations?’'—^, am not (juitc hurc; but .1 9316. And he Avould make use of the infbr- 

thitfk I mn right in saying tliat, a moiety of the matibn so obtained in bringiiig the matter bofbre 
expense in India also w'as borne by the Imperial them? — Yes. 

Government..^ ' 9317. Hut* that xloes not relieve him of the * 

9304. A moiety of the whole exj^ense incurred, ultimate responsibility of t^iedcoidoni^— Certamly 

both in England and in India? — xcs. * not. * ^ 

9305., Mr. Dichinso7i.’] Did I rightly under- 9318. Mr. J, JB. SmUk^ You Vere asked 
stand you that , the cable first laid down for the about the Orissa works w:hioh were put ia your 
British Government' to Malta was taken round accounts as a reproductive w*drk, and have as yet 
to Rai^oon It was constructed originally for produced nothing is tliAt the ease?— It was 
a line from Falmouth to Gibraltar, but being too placed among^expenditure on public workaextra** 

ordinary, 
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ordinary, irrigation works being bo regarded in 
the orders of the Secretary of State in Council. 

9319. As those works are not completed it is 
not fair to judge whether they will be reproduc- 
tive or not, is it ? — No. 

9320. Mr. LytUltm.] Under what heading in 
the accounts do we find the proceeds of the sale 
of the telegraph, the two-firths? — Inhere is only 
the sum of 10,091 Z. in 1869-70 on account of 
rent; in former years other sums have been 
brought to account. . 

9321. That is a proportion of rent?— Yes; 

the purchase money is about to be paid; it will 
come into the account of 1871-2. - * 

9322. Mr. Candlhh»] In the account before 
nie there is .a sum of 17,000/. as the value of 
clothing transferred from Ihe Indian to the British 
cstablisluueiit ? — Y es. 

9323. That is the clothing of soldiers from 
India?— Yes. 

9324. How is that realised; what do you do 
with it? — For the clothing which reinaius witli 
the vegiineut we are credited "by the War Office ' 
with the value. So far as relates to any articles 
sold they are disposed of by our Store Dciiartincnt 
and the amount brought to aecouiifr 

9323. As a rule, the clothing coiiiiiig from 
India will not bo available for use here, will it? 
— It restei with the Imperial Government to 
determine. 

9326. You say there Is no capital account iu 
India; you merely mean by that,* 1 preamne, 
that it docs not eater into ihe aimunl balance 
sheet j there will be an account of capital be- 
longing to the Indian Government in Imlia, will 
there not? — 1' believe that that aec^ouiit is m» 
longer kept. There used to bo an account tonned 
“Dead and Quick Stock,” and I think it was 
given in evide^jce by Mr. Harrison, the Comp- 
troller General of Account?, who is more com- 
petent Ut speak on that point tliaii I am, that 
that account has been discontinued. 

9327. Where you have railways and telcgraiihs 

and land in India, bare *you, no account of those? 
-No. . , 

9328. Neither here nor in India ?- If I under- . 
stand your question rightly, it is, Have we any- 
thing like an account of capitalised value, and to 
that I answ'cr, No. 

9329. What account have you ; liave you some 
account? —Of course there are, in regard to lands, 
records which, show the assessment. 

9330. Would not such an account as 1 have 
been indicating be a very useful account ? — It 
w*as not found to be so, 

9331. Then you have mo record ^f the value 
of your property in India ? — 1 think that 1 am 
right in saying that there is not any record of 
the value of our buildings. 

9332. Neither here nor^in India? — No. 

9333. I mean railways and telegraphs also, 
besides buildings ? — I think none. 

9334. C/mrmwt,'] "Will you be good oiioiigh to 
turn to the beginning of the Account, at page 2, 
to the heading, “ Debt Incurred. — India 4 per 
Cent. Stock. — Sale proceeds, 4,039,412/. 10 j?. 
before that there is an item of “ Balance ou the 
Ist April 1869,3,026,981/. Us. 2d.r wjiatdoes 
that represent ? — It representathe balance in the 
Home Treasury on that day,inoludiiigai!iy loans 
made from the cash balance which were out' 
standing at the moment. 

9385. That includes not merely the cash, but 
all the moneyi available at the disposal of the 
0.59^ 


Secretary of State for India in Council at lhat 
date, whether out on loan or obtainable on de- 
mand ?— Y^os. 

9336. Mr. li. Denison.'] Is the balance a 
fluctuating amount, or is it pretty evenly what it 
appears here, 3,000,000/., because I liuve gone 
through the nccoiinls of several years jjast and I 
have taken the trouble to excerpt n statement, and 
I find that for the'last. few yfears the balance docs 
come out pretty much the same sum, 3,00(.HOOO/. 
Is the balance kept up nominally at the minimum 
sum of 3,BOO,000 /. ? — We consider that about 

3.000. 000/. is the amount wdiich at iho cum- 
nicncement of the'year the Secretary of Stale 
should have iu his treasury. 

■9337. Have you a special arrangement with 
the Bank of England or with your baukcr.s as 
to the minimum balance that should be retained? 
—There is an understanding that our minimum 
balance should be half a million. • 

9338. And pracfically it is from two to three 
millions nt all times? — At the time that it ap- 
pears here {\i> 3, 000, 000 /., it is probable that one- 
lialf, in fact as much as we eoiild leiicl ndvan- 
tagconsly at the moment, was out on loan. 

9.3.39. llefcrring back for the' Iasi scvlmi or 
eight years to tlic amount of b.alan.'os, going 
bn;t.^k ns far h.s 1803, the balam^o was then up- 
wards of r>,000,000 ; in 1861, ‘l,r)0OdK)0/.; in 

1865.4.000. 000 /.; in 1806 close iJi>on 3;000,000 /.; 
iu 1867 upwards of 1,000, 0(K) /. ; and in the later 
years it has been about .'>,000,000/.; and iu tliosx* 
former years the amount of iutoa’cst on the float- 
ing balance used to be very mucli larger tliaii 
anything it is at the present time ; it has been as 
liigh as V25,000/. for two years in smxession, 
then 79,000/., then 38,000/., then 27,000/.; I 
want to know what is the arrangement lliat yon 
now have with the bank regarding the investment 
of the Hoa*in^ balances? — The bank has nothing 
to do witli our investment of the balance ; that 
is lent l)y ourselves npim Govenmient sceurilies; 
with regard to what the. bank has to do, our 
arrangement with the bank is, as I said before, 
that \vi) shall maintain a ininimuin balance of 
500,000/. 

9340* Wlien the sum exceeds lliat, are s|)ecial 
orders given, regarding the investment, i^r has 
that ‘to be done throiigli (he broker at the India 
Office?— Yes, through the broker. 

9311. The amount of interest' which is yearly 
drawn upon those investments, is a iii.T.tlcr ol’ 
separate nceouiit, and has nothing to do n itli the 
banking account? — Nothing Avhat(^ver ; :t is 
brought to credit in this ivay. 

, 9342. There is one other nuestion connected 
with the balance ; xvhen you have received into 
the India Office a sum of money on the sale of 
your bills, those bills are very often retained for 
Jong jieriods of lime in the hands of money 
speculators in the (3ity of London and elsewhere. 
Is there at ihc moment, or immediately after, 
any corresponding communication made to the 
QovCjrnment in India directing them to thdiit 
themselves with the amount which you have 
obtained in London? — The OovcrnincnL is ad- 
vised beforehand of the probable drawings in 
each mouth, and immediately the bills are drawn 
the advices arc sent to them by the succeeding 
mail. 

9343. I wdll put it in another way ; taking the 
Finance Minister's exposition of the Accounts of 
1869-70, I find the balance in England, 
3,026,000/., in India, 10,175,0007.; it might 
3 K be 
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be pos»il)lc under the present system Uiat that 
10,000,000 A which appears as a cash balance in 
India, On that date, the 3 let of March, is 
(lebitahle with either 1,000,000 /. or 2,000,000/. 

■ of niuiicy which’ has already been paid into the 
Trtiasury in London ? — Certainly it might be if 
the bills' were not presented. 

9344. Then would not that derange the actual 
disposable balance^ at the Hisposition of the 
Government of India? — I think not, because 
the (io\ crnuient of India would know that they 
must regard that 2,0(K>,000/. as iiiuivailable for 
any ]mr|)osc, and as what may be demanded 
at any moment, as the bills arc payable on 
demaiul. 

9345. Then yon see no advantage in so ex- 
hibiting the accounts as to show the amount of 
these? billK, which may be said to bo in transit 
after they have heeii sold in Loudon and have 
not been debited in India? — I <lo no! see in what 
accounts it could be done usefully. Tlic Govern- 
ment of India is the only authority concerned, 
and tliey arc fully informed of wdiat they have to' 
meet. 

93‘1(). Mr. Cave,] There is no interest rc- 
cciv(?(l on this l)alance, (»r any part of it at the 
bank, I supjjose ?— - No interest. 1 ought to 
Btate, that the bank renders us groat facilities 
in our transactions, for which they charge us 
nothing'; there arc certain other portions of 
our business for wliicb we pay the same as the 
Imperial (iovernment. 

9317. Mr. CantlUsk} If you liav(‘ 3,000,000/. 
of cash ))alant?e who determines that you may 
invest a million of it? — The chairiuaii of* the 
linance commitioe, in coumiuiiication witli my- 
self and the Acc^ountant General and the 
broker. 

9348. Have you any rul«*. by whi(di.y'oii deter- 
mine what balanee shall be in the bank? — No, 
we luive no rule ; we eousi<le.r that our balance 
should be inercased if vve find our payments are 
beconiing heavier. 

9349. AV/rt/’mr/y/.] It is usual for you to have 
a balanee (4*3,000,000/. at the beginning of the , 
year ; lias that referbnee to any particular class 
of jiayments to be made just then? — Generally, 
wiliM cferenee to the magnitude of our IrAiisae- 
tions, w(; cMuisider that our Treasury .sltuuld never 
be lower than about 2,000,000,/., but the begin- 
ning of tlic official year is not a period of heavy 
payments; our heaviest payments come in #fuly 
and .January, and therefoio we iiurrease from 
3,‘000,(*00 /. in April up to the larger amount by 
July. 

9360, Mr. J, JJ. Smith,] Do the bank charge 
you any interest when the balance is below 

500,000 /. ? There havelieen instances in which, 

when our balance has been low, we have re- 
quested the bank to make iis a loan of half a 
million ora million at a certain rate, and that has 
been done. 

9351. But you say that you always have 
500,000/. in the hands of the bank? — That is 
the understanding. 

9352. Is that a part of the compensation which 
the liank receives for doing your business ? — I 
presume it must be so regarded. 

9353. Do they not, besides that, make you a 
charge for doing their business? — For doing cer- 
tain portions ot our basinesa they do ; that is» for 
the management, of our debt ; but that is dis- 
tinctly provided for in the same way as the 


management of the debt of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and at the same rate, .340 /. per million. 

9354. Then the sole profit that the bank gets 

upon your account is the deposit of this 500^,000 /. 
free of interest, and they transact your business 
for that sum ?— They do , 

9355. 1 see a sum of 13,600 Z. paid to the bank ; 
is that for the management of the debt?-^Yes. 

9356. Mr, Crawford.] Are you not going very 
largely to avail yourselves of the services of the 
bank in paying the dividends in another manner, 
namely, to send them through the post, and dis- 
tribute them to the public?— Yes 5 and our bills 
are drawn by tlie officers of 'the bank without 
any charge to us. 

9357. Mr. Candlish,] What will be jour av^ 
..rage babiiice at the bank; canyon give me an 

approximate figure? — 1 am unable to state it. 

9358. Would it be a couple of millions ? — No, 
not so nui(?li as that ; at itie present moment, I 
think, our balance at th6 bank is about a million 
and a half, but we have heavy payments imme- 
diately before us, which will reduce it gready. 

9359. Will the average be a million?— I 
should think not of cash. 

9360. 11’ it w ere a million at 2 /. per cent., that 
would be 20,000/. a year? — Yes. 

9361. You reckon It at 21. per cent, with the 
bank, do not you ? — Their discount rate is at the 
present luorneut 21* 

9362. Mr. Crmvford,] Have you any means 
of forming an ojnfllon on that point ?-^No. 

9363. Mr. Fawcett,] We understand that these 
are the teniis on which you carry on your busi- 
ness wiili tb.c bank: you are " bound to keep a 
deposit ()i‘50(),000 /. ; however large your balance 
in beyond that (and sometimes it amounts to two 
inilJions), you do not get a sliilHng of interest, 
and If ever it sinks below 500,000 /. you have to 
pay interest ? — No, that rule is not rigidly ob- 
served by the bank ; it is an understanding, but 
we have beeji occasionally below 500,000 /., and 
have bad no charge, made. 

9364. However, it, is an understanding, that 
however greatly your balance exceeds «500,(M0/., 
you do not get any interest? — We do not. 

9365. And it is an understanding, that if it 
falls below 500,0(K) /. you have to pay interest? 
—If it were likely to be below 500,000 /. for a 
considerable period, our course would be to ask 
the bank to lend us half a million for a certain 
time. 

9366. Mr. Crawford.] Have you ever had an 
ajqdication made to you by the bank, for interest 
due to them, when your account has been balow 

500,000 /, No. 

93.67. Mr, Fawcett.] But when it gets below 

500.000 /., do not you, us a general rule, apply 
to the bank for a loan?— It is very rarely that 
it is below 500,000 /. Of late years we have not 
had occasion to obtain a loan from them. 

9368. Mr. Heach.] If you were likely to need 
a considerable sum, you would ask for a loan ? 
—Yes; if to day we saw there was a ptoba- 
bility of our balance falling to 200|000/, or 

300.000 A, for any length of time, we i^ould bA 
the bank to lend us 500,000 /. for a HmHed 
term. 

9369. Mr. Fawcett,'] But yonr W 

lancc was likely to m 1,500, OpO 4 for tkiree 
months, you would not get my interest fot the 
extra iniUim f ~ Wo . thoiaild hope to do to by 
lending it. 

9370. Sopitoeiines, 
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9370. Sometimes, however, you have it in the 
bank?— Only when we cannot lend it. 

9371. Chairman.^ You do not hold yourselves 
obliged tfi keep the cash there, if it exceeds 
600,000 Z.?-We do not 

^ 9372. Mr. /aiiwett] Are weekly/ statements 
similar to those published by the British Go- 
vernment, published by you as to the dejiosit 
account with the Bank of England?— No, not 
any. 

9373. Do you think there is any objection 
to that V — I tfiink it might possibly affect the 
terms on which wc borrow, and therefore it is 
not to be desired in the interests of India. 

9374. Bnt would it affect the ternis on which 
you borrow, more 4hah it affects the terms on 
which the English Government negotiates their 
Exchequer Bills ?—! am unable to say how far^ 
it affects them. No doubt we should be reluctant 
to do it, if we could avoid it. 

9376. Nfr. ('re##.] What is the .amount of 
your turn-over in the course of a year? — All 
our disburaemenfe go through the Bank ; the/ 
vary from 13,000,60()/. to 17,500,000/. 

9376. F or which the Bank charge vou nothing ? 
—They charge us nothing, and they give us 
great facilities for the transaction of our busi- 
ness. 

9377. Do they make payments for yon in India? 
—No ; only in this country. 

9378. But they do-jifford you very great faci- 
lities ?— Groat facilities. 

9379. Perhaps you can explain (o the Com- 
mittee the general nature of the facilities which 
they do afford you in iliai way? — The Governor 
ana Dejmty OovernoV of the Bank, twice every 
month, allow us to receive at the Bank the 
tenders for bills, which are opened in their 

S rescnce, which fact becomes Ictiown, and no 
oubt tends to give c'onfidcnce to the public, 
who make tliose tenders. 'Their officers draw 
those bills, and they charge us only for the 
stamps; they pay the coupons on otir bonds and 
debentures, without any charge;* and in all 
questions of difficulty as to rates of exchange, 
or borrowing, we have the* great advantage of 
the opinion of the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank at the time. 

9380. In fact they give you every possible 
assistance in their j.)ower? — They do. 

9881. C/iainnauS\ Do you keen your accounts 
in any special form with the Bank ? — No, 

9382. Have you one general cash account ? 
—We have three accounts; a cash .account, a 
drawing account, and a bill account, and when 
necessary a bond and debenture accounl. 

9383. And arc all the payrneuts in detail 
drawn upon the Bank? — our cheques are 
drawn at the India Office and cashed at tbe^ 
bank. 

9384. Is every small payment made by cheque 
upon tho Bank of Belaud ?— All, but small 
ainotints. 

9S86.' Mr. Crm.]. Down to what amount are 
the payments made through the Bank?— There 
ie no minimum fixed as' a practice wo do not 
draw, cheques below 20 Z. 

9386. dhairmun,^ The money is always dis- 
bimed directly from the Bank of England ? — 
for cheques. 

9587. Mr. Cave.] Can you draw upon jrour 
balance without notice Yes; communications 
axe hmde every day to the Bank, as to the 
amoimt that will be drawn. 

6.59. 


9388. You give no more notice thantlmt? — 
No. 

9389. Mr. /i. Denisoff,] In order to keep up 
this nominal balance of tfiree millions, you do, 
as a matter of fact, sell bills in every month of 
the year ?— Yes, unless the Government of India 
should apprise m tliat tliey sire unable to meet 
the bills, from any (‘ircumstaiiccs, for a time ; 
and unless th<‘ rate of <;x change should become 
so unfavourable that a bullion reniittaiicc would 
pay U8 better. ' 

9390. But the rate of exchange being now 
something like 7 i)er cent., or 1 Z. for every 
farthing to the rupee, is it not a very costly way 
of keeping uptliis balance, Unit you arc drawing 
on India at all seasons without reference to the rate 
of exchange ?— It is considered to be tlie licst and 
most favourable mode in which we c.au obtain 
our rcniittaucef. The Court of Directors of the 
East India Couq)any adopted other iii kIcs ; oue 
by making lulvanccs upon goods, another by 
kcejiing their treasury open at all tilings for the 
rocoi|»t of money ft»r hills; but they hmud that 
that did answer, and wc regard the new 
system that we have introdiicied as a very suc- 
cessful and satisfactory one. 

9391. Air. Crauifonl,] The new system gives 
great satisfaction to the luiblic, does it not? — 
Yes. 

9392. Any j»erson desiring to remit money to 
liuiia, if the amount exceeds 5.000 rupees, can 
tender by himself or his agent for a bill to that 
amount ? — Yes, the iniuiininu bill is 5,000 rujiees, 
but the tender must be for 10,0()() ruptics. 

9393. Mr. FuwcfifL] Wc are to iinderstaiid 
when you said that it gave great satisfaction to 
the public, that you meant the mercantile com- 
munity ol‘ London, and not the Indian jieople, I 
presume? — 1 luive never l^eard of any dissatis- 
faction caused to the people of India. 

9394. Air, Cfwvford,] Is not the salislUetion 
given to the jiublie a very great assistance to tlic 
Government in obtaining tlujir siijjplics of cash 
here? — We have alwiiys so regarded it. 

9395. Cfiairmaft,] You see an item in the 
account of “))ills” of exchange on India, 
6,980,121 /. 1 1 .V. 8^/.; is that tin? amount that 
was iK^cessary to he drawn in the year to supply 
the funds for the exjienditure iii England ? — It 
was. 

9396. How is that amount generally ascer- 
tained by the Gt)vernment of India ? — About 
Christmas in every year, the Secretary of State 
sends an osthuate to the Govenirnertt of India 
of the -home expenditure in tlie year bcgiuiiiug 
on the Ist Aju'il following that estimate con- 
tains any ]n'obablc receijits from the Imperial 
Govcruinent ; ami it shows what sum mu.^i be 
provided to' maintain tlie cash balance- that is 
considered necessary. The Secretary of State 
then informs the Government of India what sum 
will be borrowed in England, and how much 
will be obtained for bills on India. 

9397. Supposing there be a deficit in the ex- 
penditure for the whole year, it is then necessary 
to consider whether the sum shall be met partly 
by bill, and partly by loan, or entirely by bills ? 
— Quite «o; ^ind the estimate is sent out al>out 
Christmas, in order that before the budget state- 
ment kmado, and the financial cmestions involved 
in ^at statement are considered by the Govern- 
ment of India, they may see what transactions 
in England have to bp provided for. 

9398. Then there is some established system 
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on which the bills are drawn in this country ; 
arc there any public rules?— -An advertisement 
is iHihlidied every fortnight of the amount that 
will he drawn, and tenors are invited, and re- 
’ ceived at the Bank of England. 

9309. Arc yon aware whether there was much 
discussion some few years ago, respecting the 
various methods of placing the .Government of 
England in funds, and that it Avas finally deter- 
mined lluit'drawing bills Avas the best method? — 
It is a question that is ahvays ju'csslng anxiously 
m)on tlie attention of the Secretary of State in 
Cfouncil ; some few years ago, the rate of cx- 
chaiififc fell so low, that avc had to Avritc to the 
Govornmeut of India, telling them to j)reimrc 
ihemselvcs fi>r nuikiiig advances uj>on goods, a 

1 )lau Avhich in ordinary times is not thought to 
)e a good one. 

9400. Formerly, they Avcrc iii^llic habit of 
using that mode ? — They advanced on goods, but 
it jij’oved to Do very iinsatlBliietory : and for a 
time alter the termination of the East India- Com- 
])any’s Coinmercial C'hartcr, they had to main- 
tain a special and exjKjnsivo establishment, in 
China, ia order to remit' from thence lialf-a- 
million a year. 

9401. A\ ns it on full eoiisidcratlmi of tlic dilli- 
eulliop of that mode of-proc(‘ediiigs that they 
determined to give U]) the ])ractiec of remitting 
and. to confine tliemsclves exclusively to the 
jmictice of draAviiigV— -It Avas. 

9*402. Has that question been reconsidered in 
laic years us to the general practice of remitUug 
instead of drawing ? — Yes; Avhen the exchange 
fell about five years ago very Ioav, as J men- 
tioned before, the Seeietary of State sent a 
dispateli with rules for making advainces (0 the 
Government of India, but, fortunately for us, 
llic oxcluinge became favourable, and avc avcic 
able to obtain our bills as before. 

9403. It is still the jnactico, unless the par- 
ticular eircumstanccs of tlie cxelninge render tin* 
contrary necessary, tor you to limit yourselves to 
draA\ ing bills? — Yes. 

9401. And are these bills drawn at regular 
Intervals tlirougliout theyear? -Twice a month ; 
on the first and third AVediicsday in each month 
the tenders arc received. 

940/5. Are these bills drawn *111 this way, upon 
the ])rincij)le (hat the Governniciit oiiglit not to 
sj)eeula^e at all ujkui the exchanges, but to haA^e 
smiie regular system, so as not to interfci’e with 
the ordinary oi)oration8 of coinmcree ? — Yen, 

94l)f). liC order that tlie mercantile eoninm- 
nity and tlie [mblic, generally, may carry on 
their afliiirs Avith a knoAvledge of the operations 
of the (.Toverunient ? — Yes, 

9407. Do you know Avhether any e.xainiimtioii 
has been made to find out Avlieiher this or the 
Avhole has turned out to be the most satisfiictory 
mode of having funds jilaced in this country ? — 1 
am hardly aware Avhat examination could .be 
made of the matter; A\'e ocensionally consider 
the AvhoJe question in all its bearings. 

9408. Have you had t 6 inuke any bullion re- 
mittances lately, jn consequence of a special rate 
of exchange ?-^Ye 8 , wc have in consequence of 
tlie exchange falling. 

9409. Whenever the exchange reaches, that 
point, the subject is considered oi a remittance to 
adjust the exchangee? — Yes. 

9410. Mr. FaUfcett'] I Understand from you 
that at CImstmasi the Home Government send 
out to Calcutta an esflmate of what ithey will 
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require for the financial year ending the first of 
April following; therefore, what tb^ reajly 
send out to India is the actual expei^fitureibr 
three quw'ters of a year, and the estimated ex- 
penditiire for the remaining quarter /—No, it is 
entirely prospective, it is for the year beginning 
on the 1 st April following, and terminating on 
tlie 31st of March iu the next year. 

9411. Tlierefore, the whole of this estimate is 
entirely prospective ? — It is* 

9412. That I sup})ose is one great cause of 
the uncertainty in the financial statements of the 
Indian minister, is it not, that, takipg Avhat you 
sent out iig iin estimate, often the actual expendi* 
tuitj turns out to be a great deal more or a great 
deal less ?-— Like all estimates, it is subject to 
fi actuation in the result. 

9413. But why is it absolutely necessary, con^ 
Hidering that Aye lia vo the telegraph and can 
eommunicalc with India directly, that you should 
send out estimates so long before the time?— 
For the reason that I gave just noAv, that the 
Indian minister requires that iidbrmation in 
(irder to ascertain, Avbat lie has io provide for in 
the coming year; in making his budget statement 
in (be month of Mareh, it is absolutely necessary 
that he shonld have that information. 

9414. But what 1 mean is this ; supposing 
lliere is anytliing that aftects the expenditure or 
the reveiine up to the very ilay before he in- 
troduces his budget, he caiv calculate that; but 
yon send your estimate out three months before, 
and tliat of coYirec introduces a great additional 
element of uncci’tainty ?— If there were any 
iwobability of nii important croAuation from it, avc 
should aj)prik‘ him of it iminodiatcly. 

9415. lias tlia( often been done?— It is rarely 
found to be noeessnrA\ 

9416. Bii(. as a matter of fact, have our 
estimates usually been correct? — As correct as 
estimates generally arc. 

9417. As correct as the English estimates / 
— Quite BO. ' Iword Mnyo recently called at- 
tention to lliem in the LegIslutiA*e Council in 
Calcutta. He showed that although the Indian 
cstimaies liad been much condemned, they 
bore a very favourable comparison with the esti- 
mates of thc Clmnccllor,Df the Exchequer, in the 
House of Commons. 

9418. Mr. I believe you have 

prepared a Statement in regard to that; perhaps 
you Avill put it in for the information of the 
Committee ? — Yes. — (Vide Appendix.) 

9419. Mr. To bringitoutin evidence, 
could you mention any general facta that may 
be dedpeed from it ?— No, I am not aware that 
there is anything to be deduced from it other 
than this, that however carefully an estimate may 
be prepared, events may defeat the calculation^ 
of the person wlio made it. 

9420. Mr. n. Denimi.] It ia not 80 V6ty 
difficult to form’ nn eatimate within a maigia of 
3,000,000 /. of iitoncy, which is the balance that 
yon start with ?— We should .(wnsider ow erti- 
umtes exceedingly defootire, if they were not 
very much within one million. 

9421. You always have that balance of two to - 
three millions os a margin ara afraid that 1 
have not made it very clear of what nature oun 
estimate is. Wo pve, under every general^head ' 
of expenditure, the anoimt widen wdll lmvo ' to 
be incurred, aiid thedevkttioa£aom:tiuite^ 
unless it be under somo exoepiioiial circiunetaBitte^ < 
is usually slight. 

9422. Mr 
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9422. Mr. FaviettU'^ Btit thut return^ in order 9434. You arc decidedly of opinion tliat you Mr. 
to bo complete^ ought also to contain what is the could not change the present system with pccu* Secewnbt, 
variation in your cash boJances at the bank? — niary advantage to the finances of India? — 

Our cash balance at the bink, of course, is varying That is our oi)ini()tr, and it is an opinion fonned 

coiitmually, from the magnitude of our trans- after much anxious consideration, because wo ^JuK 1871. 
actions, and also from the uncertainty of some of know that there is a risk at any time of our 
those conn€ctc<l with railways. being cut ofl* from this mode of remittance. 

9423. Supposing that your expenditure ex- 9435. Have you within the last four or five 
ceeds your estimate ty a million, is there any- years had remittances of bullion?— Yes, in 186fi 

thing in your return to’ show that you have pro- and 1870. 

video for that, extra expenditure, out of ensh 9436. C/winmitt,'] Will you direct your nttcii- 
balances ? — It follows that we must have done so. tion,‘ if you plc^ase, to the item of “ India 4 per 

9424. But you having done so, would the re- Cent Stock, Sale riweeds/’ 4,039,412/. 10 5., 

turn show that the expenditure had really ex- and state to what that item refers? —That is the 
ceeded the estimate by a million ?— We present ainoniit which we found it desirable to borrow in 
to Parliament the estimat^nd the account; the this country, in conscfjucnee of the Government 
difference between the two is explained in these of India, during the year, having requested us to 
Papers which arc before you, in which all the. cea.«e drawing, i»r to draw for a Ices amount than 
Home Accounts appear. that which .we had (u-iginally required them to 

9426. But 1 mean would the Papers laid before ju ovido for. 'J'lie sales of stock were consc- 
Parlinment show, in order to correct the error in <[ueiitly increased, and we were thus enabled to 
the estimate compared with the actual expeudi- relieve the Government of India from a pressure 
turc, how niuelyt had been necessary for you to which tlicv woidd liavc found iiicouvenicnt. 
draw from yOur cash . balances ?— It would 9137. Ilien, by Sales of Slock,” you inean 
only be seen on a comparison of the cash that ynu rait‘e<i a loan for that ainouut ? -Ves ; 
balance, as shoW)))! in the estimate and the we incrcaiU'cl oiir debt to tlmt extent, 
account. • 9438. W as it all in one stock ? — All 4 per 

9426. From the Papers on6 could deduce that (•cut. Slock. 

for himself without coming to yon, or to the India 9439. W'liat do yon .call' the stock ?— It is 
Office, and asking for any additional iiifoVmation? India 4 jK»r (.'eiit. Stock-,- raised under the an- 
— Yes, from these Papers. thority of different Ads of Pan-liauiciit ; it is 

9427. Mr. Cave,'] Y(jur cash balance and your r(‘eordcd at tlui Bank t>f Jingland, and dealt witli 

estimates have nothing to do with cacli other ? — in prochudy the, same way as the Consolidatcil or 
Nothing. . Keduced Anuuilies. 

9428. It is only an accident that the cash 9440. Mr. JJ. Dadson.] Is llic interest pay- 

balance is called upon to rectify an error in the able in either country ?—Ofdy in London, 
estimates?— -Yes. 9441. Mr. fV/rr.] Is it issued at par? — It I.s 

9429. Mr, i?, Demsun,] This system of draw- issued at par or alujvc par. 

ing bilks on India mnst bo now of a good many tl442. Mr. (/raw/ord:] 1 think your powers 
years* date, is it not ? — Yes. were a year or 1 wo ago exhausted) and aj^plicaiiou 

^ 9430. It originated, did it not, jirior to the was made to Parliament to grant the Seiu‘elary 
tirae^ in which there was direct telegraphic coin- of State power to borrow'^a sum of 8,00(),()()0/.’? 
muuioation with India ?“Not the present system. — Yes. 

The system of the Court of Directors in the period 9443. Bui it was an understanding that jjart 

to which you refer was that of keeping their trea- of that money was to be applied lo ilic coiistnic- 
eury open at all times, and they merely advertised tion of the Government railways in India? — 
from time to time a raising or loAvcring of the rate Yes ; and exlraordiiuiry jmblie works gencially. 
of exchange; that Avae found to be attended with 9444. Will you describe the praeliec which 
groat inconvenience. Our present syrftejn dales you folloiv in taking tliat money upiu the market; 
from the year 1862, when tenders were first in- you first inslrucl, 1 think, the (Joveriior of the 
vited. * Bank of Kiigland to create stock for a certain 

9431. Supposing that you desired to alter the amount ? — Yes. ' 

present system, apart from the^gentleinen whom 9 145. Tluit is U) say, to raise stoek in their 
you have named as bei-ng the regular advisers in books? — Yes. ^ * 

these matters, should you think it neceasary to 9446. What do you do after that? — Then, die. 
take ootuisel of great bodies like the Bank of stock being raised, it is sold as favourable ofipor- 
England or other financial persons in the City of tnnities offer by our broker, we taking care not 
Loudon?— As a rule, I think 1 may say that in to s<4l .so rupidiy as to depreciate the value of the 
all those matters the Secretary of State consults stock, and by lluit means wc obtain a favourable 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank loan. 

of England. 9447^ And how oftcfii does that operation 

9432« Have you had under consideration at occur? — It is nlinosl. continuous, 
any time since telegraphic communication has 9448. From month to monlk? — From month 
l^en establisbed, the advantage of from time to to month. 

time dtrocting the Governments in Calcutta and 9449. £.200,000 or .300,000/. a inrmth? — 

Bombay to buy bills ujum London through the SomeHmes 200,000/. ; if we hoc thnt the market 
modiiim of the bank P— We know that they are is rising, we instruct, our bx*oker not to sell until 
fully alive to that neooBsity or to the desirability he gels a more favourable rate, 
of ming so, if it could be done on more advan- 9450. And you genemlly get one price ; that 
tilgeourtenua than those on which wo draw. is, you get par?— We arc selGug above par. 

9438. You are not of opinion that the present 9451. What are you getting at this moment? 
irate of esmhauge is abnormal ; am I not correct — We are getting at this moment 101 ^ ; that is, 
in saving that it is about 7 per cent ?— We* are about 1 per cent, boipg absorbed by the interest 
drawing our bills now at 1 s. 10| d. of it, we have a premium of about a half per cent. 

0 . 59 . 3k 3 9452. The 
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Mr. 9452. The transaction is, so to say, as fp* as 

/sVeemfe, regards the market generally, entirely a private 
one between the office, the broker, and the 
tT~o bny^^i’-'' — 

4 July 1071. 9453, It ie not offered in the market in large 

amounts?— It is not. 

9454. You think that it would be prejudicial 
to the j)rice that would be obtained if the Govern- 
ment came into the market loss frequently and 
with larger sums? — We do think so edrtainly, 
and exjicrience has proved it. In the year 
1859-60, in which we wore dealing only with 
5 per Cent. Stock, on the 23rd of August we 
issued on tender stock at the rate of 97, and 
under the system I. have jiisi been referring to, 
we obtained 102/. 10^. . 

9455. Did you obtain 102/. 10 j?. in 1859?— 
Yes, for 5 per cent; again in 18GO 61, wc ol>- 
tained 104 within a fraction, and for .that issued 
on tender ue only got 98 /. 14 s. 

9456. For the same stock at the same time?— 
Yes, and I have particulars for oilier ^luriods 
showing the (qxiration of the two methods, with 
a similar result. 

9457. How much of the last Parliamentary 
authorised stock of 8,000,000 /. remains still to 
be sold ? — In round numbers about 4,000,(K)0 

1 think. 

9458. Mr. FawceitJ] May I ask you if you 

can explain how it is that you can sell this 4 per 
Cent. Loan at lOli ; • is it because it is a Parlia- 
mentary loan that you can sell it at 101 L while 
5 per (‘ent. Stock stands, at the present moment, 
at about 109 ? — 1 can only explain it so far that 
it is, 1 think, justly regarded oy the public as a 
very good security, and it lias the advantage of 
being dealt in at all times, and recorded in the 
liooks of the Hank of l^ngland in the same way 
as the Government Stocks. v 

9459. But I am afraid that the public are 
deluded ; is not the security exactly the same in 
p^cry respect as the security of the Indian 5 per** 
Cent. ?— The security ie the same in regard to 
the 4 as the 5 per Cent, Stock, but tlic latter 
may bo jiaid (►AT in 1880. In the case of the 
liijian 5 per Cent. Rupee Paper, you can only 
obtain your interest in India; you have all the 
difficulties of exchange. , 

9460 But allowing for that, the Indian 5 per 
CTuit. Loan returns a considerably larger interest 
tban those 4 per Cents. ?— The India 5 per Cent. 
Stock returns a larger int.erest, but the Stock 
may be jaiid off at jiar in 1880. 

9461. Mr. Crawford,] Is not the price of the 
India Rupee Loans very much governed by the 
periods in which they come in course of payment? 
— Y ea, 

9462. You have a large loan coining in course 
of payment very shortly, I believe? — Yes. 

9463. When ? — In January 1872, we have the 


0|}tion of paying off in India the 5 per Cent. 
Loan of 1856-7. 

9464. Of course the option of a 5 ner Cent. 
Looil in stock .which comos in course oipayinent 
in a few montlis must be very different irom that 
which has 15 years to run? — Undoubtedly* 

9465. As to these loans that you ate noiv 
making in London under Parliamentary sanction, 
at what periods are they redeemable? — The 
4 per Cent. Loan in 1888 ; not before. 

9466. Mr. FawceU.] You do not think, do 
you, as to tins particular loan which was raised 
by the authority of Parliament, that the fact of 
l*arliuinent giving its sanction to the loan, im* 
jK)8es upon the English people any greater obli*^ 
gation to pay the interest on it, supposing India 
could not pay it, than it does to my the interest 
oil the rest of the money which India bonws ? 
— Tliat is a question which 1 think I can hardly 
answer ; it ceitaiuly is not legally imposed upon 

th(5iii. 

9467. r once heard a very eminent official at 
the 1 ndia House say, that he tl^mught England 
was morally Ixuind to j)ay ; and wliat T am afraid 
of is, that while this loan stands at high prices, 
from the fact of Parliament giving a sanction to 
it, the public believe in our moral obligation to 
pay the interest of it?— 1 think that Indian 
official to whom you refer could hardly have 
bocii in the Financial Department. 

j)468. Perhaps you would rather not give an 
opinion ujion the point, but I think it is a very 
important tiling to get at, because a great deal 
of trust money is invested iij that ; you do not 
think that the mere liict of Parliament allowing 
this loan to be raised imposes any moral obligar 
lion upon the English people to pay it?— No, 
1 tliiiik not ; hut it imposes a certain amount of 
responsibility on I^arliament, I ajiprehcnd, to 
sec that India is so governed that the creditorB 
shall have good sccunty. 

9469. Mr. Crawford,]^ The authority granted 
hy Parliament to the India Office to borrow 
inoTiey in tliis country is no more than the au- 
thority grantetl by Parliament to a j’uilway com- 
])aiiy to borrow money, is it ? — No. 

9470. Mr. II .Dmuoo,] The courts of law 
arc iiou' jiermittcd by statute to invest money 
in Indian loans, are they not?— They are; there 
is a special ' Act for that purpose. 

• 9471. Would there be any objection to lay 
before the Committee a tabulated statement, 
showing for a given number of years, say, the 
last 10 years, the amount of money that has 
been <lrawu upon India, and the rate at which 
it has Ixjcn flrawn? — None wliatevor. — (Vide 

AppendiTf) 

9472. Mr. Fawcett.] Should you have any 
•objection to lay before uS the weekly amount of 
the cash balances at the Bank of England for the 
last year ?— Certainly not. — (Vide Appendix.) 
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SMEE AYRTON, in the Chair 


Mr. James Geddks, called in ; and Examined. 

9473. What has been your oc- exports are by no means a concluBivo test of the Jlr, 
ciipatioii in conncchon -with India ? — 1 have been prosperity of Jiidia, but rather the reverse? J. Oedde»» 

in the Bengal Civil Service since 1861, and 1 Often the reverse of prosperity, because the ex- 

have resided in India eince 1861, l)orts are very largely compulsory. 7 'luly 1871. 

9474. Arc you still in the Hervioc ?— ^'es. 9482. That, in fnet, the more taxation inercaseB 

9476, And you rfie at home on leave ? — On the more exports would increase, 111 order to pay 

furlough. the taxes OB. Of course the oxpcjrls would 

9476. Mr, Fawcptt.'] I believe that you were increase othorwiso, and 1 do not attribute tlic 

sent down to Orissa to administer relief in the whole of the increase of exportation to the in- 
famine there, were you not, in your official crease of taxation, but 1 do attribute a lar^e j»or- 
capacity ? — Yes. I AvaBsent with special powers; Cion oi it to that eauBC, a.nd T demur, therefore, 
as collector and magistrate in the three districts to the inference usually drawn from increasing 
of Orieea. exports and increasing imports. 

9477. You obtained your appointment, did you 9483. But we have been informed that the 

not, through open cdhipetitive examination, in * famine was due to a want of irrigation in Orissa, 
which y(ju occupied the first place in the final and that that want will be likely to be supplied 
examination? — Yes. ‘ by the currying out of cerfuin, works, which arc 

9478. Have you anything to tell the Com- known as tlu^ Orissa Irrigation Wi>rks. Do you 
mittee about the famine in Orissa, and its canscs ? agree with that opinion? — Yes, the country would 
—Among the different antecedents, variable and be mucli benefited by the irrigation works pro- 
invariabfo, wbieh led to the faiiiine, the chief ante- vided, that is, that the cost of the irrigation works ' 
oedent which could have been varied has never, be not defrayed by Orissa, 

I think, been Bufficiently adverted to, and that 9484. But are these irrigation works likely to 
autecedent was the weight of the Government }irove reiuuiieiutivc, or are they iikch?' to tb/ow 
taxation. additional taxation on the country ? — Additional 

9479. I suppose, when you say that the laniino taxation over India, do you mean. 

was caused by the weight Ilf Government taxa- 9486. Y'es ? — Whether on Orissa or not 
tion, you mean that tlie province of Orissa was specially, yet certainly on India, and with India, 
depleted of produce, which was exported to pay of course on Orissa. 

the OtjtFerument taxes?- It was so. The food 9486. But then do you tldnk that they arc 
reserve of Orissa was unduly depleted in 1805, permanently likely to prove unremunerative, or 
amd had been normally depleted unduly in each do you incline to the opinion previously ex|>ressed, 
of many previous years.. When a short monsoon that they have been carried out so incompletely 
came it resulted in very severe 'famine. that you cannot tell yet whether tlu^ Mill prove 

9480. The idea that you wish* to convey is, remunerative ?— There is quite enough to enable 
that considering tliat there are, at periodic in- one to tell whether they will remunerate: whether 
tervals, unfavourable seasons in- India, it is ciis- they will bear even their inUirest charge, 
toxnary to keep stores of food, and these stores of 9487. Then you wish to express the opinion 
food were exhausted rin order to pay the. tax^a ? that already enough of these works is in operation 
•—'That the food reserve of one year, the pro- to enable an opinion to be formed, whether they 
cee^ of the crops of one year^ being sold off to pay will be ultimately remunerative or not ? — That 
the Uxes, insufficient was left for the following is so. 

y^Jn whioh die rains might faU ^ ^ 9488. What is your opinion then, judging 

Mf81. l%en, according to your ideas, increasing from the ports of these works that are already in 
0.69, 3 k 4 operation. 
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Mr. operation, ns to their future chnueo of being re- U that the famine could not have been Bovove, be 

J. Geddes. nninorativc or unreinunerative '? — That they will cause practically from the figures which you have 

not be remunerative. A million of money has quoted there was no remission of revenue, or 

7 July 1871. spent, and the works have been carried on scarcely any remission of revenue?— Tlsc collec* 
over 10 years; I should doubt very much if the tions were very severe, and Warren tiaBting6,is 

works which are completely finished would yield explaining why he could not send home enough 

an income sufficient to jmy tlie repairs or the to pay the dividends; the "pressure was very 

working cstabHsliment or both. great to find revenue, and yet notwithstanding 

8489. Do you think that that -part that has so great hardship the remissions granted only 
been finished, forms a fair average sample of llie amounted to this trifle. Now the statement as to 
rclurns likely to he yielded by the whole works? a third of the population having died is ohlv a 
— I do : and the works have had the benefit of casual statement, controverted on the very race 
official influence, and of all tlie official encourage- of it by the fiscabstatements. 
ment wliieli could be secured, so much so that 949/5. You want to convey the idea, that if 
I rcincmher a leading zcmiiular iii Orissa object- anything like a third of the population had died, 
iug, before tlie Famine (Commissioners, to the or if the famine had been as severe as it was 
then. Commissioner of (his«a as being what he lately in Orissa, there would have been a groat 
called stony-liearted, in this way, that he wislied remission of rcyenuc? — Yes, much greater than 
the water to be taken on terms which, accord- the figures quoted by Dr, Hunter would indicate. 
, iiig to Idni, would not pay the cultivator. 9496. Was there a very considerable remission 

94 90. Then what your evidence would lead to of revenue in the Orissa famine ?— I have notthe 
is 1 his, that a milli, on has been spent by Oovern- figaves of •the remission separatchs but the 
ment in these irrigation works, and that the figures of the famine of Bengal and Gonjam in 
return will be not more than sufficient, oven 1866, purport to show the sums spent or remitted 
ultinuiiely to cover the working expenses and by Government as being .'116,000 /. 
the necessary repairs, juid will not return any- 9197. Which was a much greater remission 
thing of interest ? — Will not siifliee to pay tlie than that In the famine which took place in 1770 ? 
working rejiairs and the working establishment, —Much greater in proportion, Oris-m and Lower 
ami will therefore yield nothing (or interest. Bengal are given at 249,129/, that is spent or 

9491. H»ve you ever made any comparison remitted, spent, that is to say, in relief, oj* remitted 
from official and hist(»rlenl docuuumts, as to the in revcuiie. The corresponding sums mentioned 
frequency of, famines under untive ami British by Dr. Hunter, arc those 1 wish to contrast. I 
rule? — 1 have imiuired into lliat very carefully. have not g(»t all the figjixrcs from Dr. Hunter. I 

9492. And Avliat is the rcsuli of those careful am sj)caking i)artly from memory, as I only had 
inquiries ? — My impicssioii is that famines have a few hours’ notice that I was to be examined, 
been on the increase under JOiiglisIi rule. That 9498. (^Jan j oii quote iVern memory what the 

• is not the general ojiinion among officials in amount remitted and spemt was? — jProm notes 

India, I slioiild add, somewhat incom|>loto made sonic time ago, I think 

9493. On what do you base that opinion; to he says that there was a remission and relief of 
what cause do you attribute this increase of at most 80, 000 /. 

famine? — Many things, smdi as these. In 9499. You having expressed the opinion, which 
looking at the lustorv of the old fhmines for certainly is contrary tu the opinions that have 
example, which is told in Hunters Annals of been often expressed before us, that famines are 
liural Bengal,” you find that he speaks, if Ire- more frequent imder British rule than under 
member rightly, of a mortality of 10 millions in the native rule, to what do you attribute the fact 
famine of 1770, of a third of the ivliole population which at first sight certainly seems extraor- 
Iniving been cut off. If you try to verily that ex-, diimry ? — To tiro necessity, under our (xovem- 
traoj-diuary stafement, it seems difliciill to sup- inent, of disposing of more produce of the laud 
pose that society could have gone on after a loss for sale abroad than under native govcrninents. 
of 10 nilllioiis.of people; tliat a pojmlation. of 9500. And you think that it has neen necessary 
30 millions could have carried on any kind of to dispose of more produce for paying increased 
social order, after a loss so great as 10 millions taxation? — Yes; and also, from the mere fact that 
of j)co])Ie. It seems difficult to suppose that the the government is a distant one, whereby the cost 
iP'i'iteorolqgical conditions of the famine of 1770 of the transportation has to.be borne by the native 
could have been so universal, that they could taxpayers. Tlusre must be a very great difference 
have affected all Bengal, dry parts and ivct jiarts, between a condition of soefioty in which the pro- 
f'O very much and so uniformly, as to cut off so diicp of the land is consumed upon the land, and 
many jicople. Accordingly, on referring to the a condition of society in which a portion of the 
authority on which Dr. Hunter bases the state- produce has to be deported to a place on the 
inent, 1 find that it is merely a c.asual state- other side of tlic globe, and still, ^xnoro so 
lucnt in a report of Warren Hastings, inivbich wdien the industry of the taxpayer is only 
the Governor is making ret iinia of the revenuey agricultural, and so cannot tender any other than 
and those returns of revenue certainly do not bulky, unmanufactured articles, costly of trans- 
bear out the statement that a iiiortality so great port and possibly liable’ to decay, 
as 10 million!^ » existed. For example, I have 9.501. But do not you think that this die- 
notes of the figures of the remissions, showing the advantage, which you have attributed to the 
extent to which the revenue fell short in that necessity cf exporting produce, has been xnqrc 
year. The net collections are returned in tliat than counterbalanced by the advant^es ,tW 
very rejiort of Warren Hastings which Dr. Hunter English rule lias conferred upon India in cairry- 
quotes in 1768-69, at 1,052,000/., in 1769-70, lug out .public wpdes?— No, Ido not thia^ so. 
the year of the dearth, at 1,031,000 /., in 1770-71, If the cost of the public works is to be defrayed 
the year of famine and mortality, at 1,040^000 /., in India, certainly not. 

and in 1771-72 at 1,063,000/. 9502. Then dci you think, looking up<^ it 

9494. Then what you think those figures show simply as a finfmc&l question^ that taking the 
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nblic works as, a whole, the burden which they 
ave thrown upon the people of India in the 
form of iucrcaBcd taxation is greater in com- 

S arisen with the advantages wnich tliey have. 

Crived from having those public works ? — Most 
certainly ; for example^ hi tuc case of railways. 

9503. But should you say, speaking generally, 
that the railjvuys iii) to the present time havo 
conferred no financial advantages in India on the 
general mass of the people? — No a<l vantages 
GOinmenaurate Avith the cost. For example, they 
have never paid their own interest charge on 
jmy fair way of stating the expenditure of llie 
railways. 

9604. Have 'you any facts hy Avhicji to suslaiii 
that opinion with regard to every line, that no 
lino has paid its interest * charge? Vis ; of 
course I am aAvare that the ae, counts <»f some of 
the railway companies, at least ihostj of tlm 
East India Railway Company, do purport loslmw 
that they have defrayed their cost and oariie<l o\ er 
the guaranteed dividend in some Inill-yi ars. 

9506. You seem to say that tlie aecoiiiits 
of these railways ave even more unfavourable 
than they are re])resented to be; would yo*n give 
us some figures to illustrate that, opinioii ? — In 
thp 42rid and ,43rd pafagrajilis of the. last 
Parliamentary Railway Kej)ort fMr. Danvers’ 
General Report), he says, ‘‘It Avoiild . thus 
appear that a sum of 16,8d4,344/. has during' 
tne last 20 years, while the railways have been 
ill course of execution, been drawn from the- 
revcuiicB of India for the payment of the 
guaranteed interest.’ This gives an average of 
about 793,000/. a year. In some years it has 
amounted to more Uumtwdce that sum; in others 
it has been much less. The largest sum was 
1,700,474/. in 1868^(59; the smallest 07,043/. 
in 1866-66.” He goes on to say, “ AVliile the 
State has been making this annual rontribiiticn 
towards the railways, it must l»o borne in mind 
that it has for some years derived a direct pecu- 
niary benefit from them, both by tlic conveyance 
of mails free of charge, and the conveyance of 
troops, both horse and foot, at llie lowest fares, 
and thcii* baggage, uTnmuriitinn, camp etpiijmge, 
and equipments, at the loAvcst rates ehargcjaule 
for goods of that kind. The saving tlins eirccled 
must be considerable, and nearly, if Hot qiiife 
equivalent to the amount of the annual average 
charge hitherto incurred by ,tlie revenues of the 
country for tlie guarantee. This charge, it may 
be hoped, Avill gradually diminish as Abe lines are 
completed, aha the deficit ultimately convc?rtctl 
into a surplus.” In the rest of the Report, and 
in other Reports, he gives ^the usual statements 
of the capital account, and of the traffic returns, 
and of the guaranteed interest. Rut those cajdtal 
accounts not only are never closed, but are being 
perpetuftUy kept open. Therefore these accounts, 
seem feme to be insufficiently stated. For example, 
Ishall i juote from a Minute of Lord Lawrence, of 
the l6th of August 1867, in the Parliamentary 
eorre^ondence relating to extension of railways 
in Inma. He says, " I would take fcliis occasion 
also to affirm plainly what is too often overlooked, 
that the Government in Its relation with these 
guaranteed railway companies is by no means an 
intrusive power Avliich has no pecuniary interests 
at atake wliich it may legitimately protect. It is 
estimaled that while the companies will have to 
supply about 81 millions for the railways noiv 
unqer construction, the Government contribution 
will lie 7J millions for land, loss by exchange 
0 . 49 . 


and supervision, 14 j millions fur interest paid in 
excess of net revenues, and 4(5 millions in inte- 
rest due on tliosc payments of guaranteed interest. 
Til all, the. Clovermneiit will have paid 26| mil- 
lions against tlui con»panios’ 81 millions. This is 
no visionary contribution, and it is mougtroiis to 
SUV that under suph circumstiiuccs the (.lovern- 
ment is <loing anything Ix'yond its plain duty to 
the Indian ctmimunity wlien it rcnpiircs that 
eveiy poj^.-ibh^ ])rcc:uition sliidl he taken to 
prevent wii^ic.” .. 8t> thatnii taking the accounts, 
for example, at Ilic, figures put iu 1SG7, it would 
be neecssarv for any just vicAV as to wIicIIkm* ihc 
railways are remuncnitive or not to cxijibit in 
the capital account imt only tlio Si* millions of 
the conqianies, but also these 264 millions (4* the 
Government .subsidy. It would be neectrsarv to 
debit a charge for llie. Interest on these. 26.4 
millions, to include in the reckoning of tlie 
annual expen.se.s a (charge for (lie interest due 
to tlm Govenuneiit on llic: 204 millions ; for 
tlie.^<‘ 2().J millions were not obtained out of 
annual r(‘ venue. ^ 

9606. Sir (I //7//.^//>6A] Miglit J a.^k. docs 
that 26 millions com[)risc the loss of rcveiim* on 
the land given to the railway companies? — 
Yes, l»see it does; seven aiul a liulf millions for 
land, is, 1 presume, the actual compensation. 
Whether it iiieliiiles tlie revenue, annual revenue 
demand (the .liimna or animal land-tax) <»f the 
land actpiired, I do not know. I am not sure that 
the revenue which the Government write off m 
their Im^oIc.s, having made oyer lh(‘< land, is included 
in the above calculation of Lord Lawrence. 

9507. Mr. JunmoU,\ 8o tliat, ba.siug your 
Opinion upon lliat Minute of. Lord Lawrence s, 
if you wanted to re])resent tlie liiiaiKiial po.sition 
of the railways eorreetly, you Avould say that the 
Government havo guaranteed 5 per cent, upon a 
capital of 81 miliums sj>enl by private eompapics, 
and thal^ in addition (otliat guarantee, they liavc 
Bubsidised the railways by an exjieuditure of 264 
millions? — That is bo,.] think. 

9508. I understand that, leaving out of eon- 
Bideration the subsidy of 264 millions, and taking 
simply the fact of tlie guarantee, the (loverniiient 
lose at the present time about a million, and 
llirec quarters annually, do liny not ? — Tlie loF<s, 
1 think, is a million and a ludf, you may lake it 
so generally, and in ihe last Budget, I think, it 
figured at 1,800,000/. 

9609. Rut looking to the future, supposhig 
that flic niilway system Avill bo continued aha 
developed, do you tliihk that lliat lot^s is likely 
to increase or to decrease, and would you men- 
tion any facts on wliich yml ha.se yonr ojiinion, 
Avlmtcvor it may lie? — If the railways go on ashere- 
toforc, T do not think that the loss Avill deercnsc. , 

9510. I suppose you would think that it Avill 
not deeroase, because* you think that ihe best 
lines of country Imve been oceupu*d,.aiul tbal the 
new raihvaya will lie carried through countries 
which arc not so productive for raihvay enter- 
prise as those tlirougli which* tlie railways at pre- 
sent run?— That is s« ; himI also as to the capital 
accounts on existing railways, they never do 
close them definitely, and say, “ Wc w'ill not 
have ony more expenditure debited to capital.*’ 

9511. So that, as a matter of fact, even on the 
existing railways whose returns are not sufficient 
to pay the guarantee of 5 per cent, the capital 
account is never closed ? — 1 think not ; for ex- 
ample, on that Great India Peninsula Railway, 
which has been referred to, a sum (I have socn 

3 L it 
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Qeildca, 
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it stated diflorciitly: l.oOO.OOO/., I think, it ^va« 
stilted at hy the Secretary of State) was expended 
in refiiiildiiig bridges aiid viaducts which, as the 
Dnke <if Argj le said, had comtMlown by the run. 

I hn,v(* looj^ed in Mr. Danvers' Keports to find 
sonic Ijgtired informatiun about that-aftair, and I 
have not Ibund it. 

bo 12. Some, of the railways that have lately 
been carried out have been rather military rail- 
wajM which arc said to lie very remunerative, 
for instance, the railway to PesLawur ? — 1 have 
no personal knowdedge *»]■ that country. 

b/Jl.‘l. Do you kno\y jiTiytliing of a. railway 
upmi which, evidence has been given hero; can 
you mention any of the eircinnstaneeswhich caused 
the (jovernment to buy a railway from (^aleiitta 
to Port (/nming for which raihvay docs 

not ]my hall" its working expenses?-! do not 
know anything more than simply wliai was pub- 
lished. '1 lie mil way failed to jiny its working ex- 
pcMisc^'^. and the (lovcriimeiit, under the provisions 
tiKlhc charter, which could liave been enforced 
here by 'action in Westminster Ilalj. I presume, 
bought it up. The aifiount in (juestlon \ think 
was /. 

boM. Do yoii know what jiracticjil course Is 
adopted to give the (lovermiient suflicieii‘t infor- 
mation to enable them to decide wlictbor such a 
line as that ought to be guaninteed oriiot?— 1 
have! no official knowledge or pewonal knowledge 
of that; I merely know as any other resident in 
India would know. , 

What ifl the* opinion amongst tli>. resi- 
dents in India as to tlie course that was lulopted? 
— (’ertaiiily the general ojiiiiioii among the resi- 
dents in India is that tin* railways will pay \ the 
common opiniog is that if a sullieient distance, of 
time be allowed they will pay. J am staling my 
own opinion. 

Do you know anything about the capital 
that was spent on a railway that was alluded to 
at our last silting, the ilubbiiljiore branch of the 
East Jiidiii Jbiilwa\% wJiich, during a half-year, 
did ijol jiay its working expense.^? — .No; I have 
ni(‘rely travelled over it ; that is all. 

bolT. To what .eireumsIaiicM’' <lo you attrihuic 
the fact that tlie railways caunot pay .this gua- 
rantee ol J per cent, ; do you atlrihilte^ it to the 
general jioverty ami iinprodnctivencss of the 
country, or do vou rather attrihnte it to n great 
waste of money which has been going <»ii while 
lh(* railway have beim carrnul out, and the 
ex^-ravaga^ipt cost at which they have been cou- 
structed? — 1 should rather attrihute it to the 
impossihillty «>f getting railways made on any 
system that w ould jmy ; the inherent inijmsfii- 
hility, I mean, of English-made railways paying 
in India. 1 think that the cuuiHry is loo poor 
t(» aiVord English railways, and, eertniuly, loo 
poor to allord^ English raihvay s in wliieli the 
sharoholdcrH have very little responsibility. 

bo 18. What you rather mean, I siijiposc, is 
thia: that if the (Ibvenimcnt guarantee 5. per 
cent., the .shai'chold era. getting a reiuarkahly good 
return for. their money, there ia no inte,rest to 
practise economy ?— ^I'hat w’ould be too nuieli to 
say. 1 w^onld not eay ^hal. 

bo If). Then do you think that the niilways 
have been carried out on too exj»enwve a system; 
that they have Ix'en made too co.st]y? — Certainly, 
judging from the results. , 

f)o20. Vou have just spoken of the poverty and 
general unproductiveness of land in India; tliat 


opinion is contrary U*-the general notions on the 
subject, is it not ? — Ves, 

9521. Have you ever made any Goraparison os 

to tlic yield of land in India with that in Eng*- 
land ?— The general idea is tliat India is a very 
rich eount;*y, . ‘ - 

9522. Have you any f&cts to nSention on which 
to base that opinion of yours ? — It is very difficult, 
to obtain any precise stalementon that point; 
but .«o far as my inquiries have extended I should 
say that the yield ol‘ cereals from land in India 
per acre was less than in England. 1 should eay 
less for cereals, as compared with English produce,, 
or for cotton ns compared with American. 

952-8. Perhaps one-half less?— 

The olficitd figures .usually published certainly 
WHudd make il (hat or under that. 1 think they 
w^ould make it for cereals 800 lbs. per acre in 
India (and L lliink il. w'ould be considered a.good 
crop in India), and 1,000 lbs. in England. Hut aa 
to tlie staiement.s of the yield of land it^is very 
difficult to get reliable statistics of tliat. 

9521. Mr. Z/m/u;//.] Do you take into consi- 
deration the relative valiie'uf the land in India 
and the land in England? — That w^oiikl not 
affect the amount of weight of cereals. 

9525. Mr. Bcforellcave the subject 
of Public Works and Kailways, is there any other 
remark that you would like to malce on them ? — 
I would point out, for example, that in taking 
over the Drif^sa Irrigation Company it was 
well knowui that the company had been paying 
dlvideiuls out of eaj)ital, and it was notorioui! 
that the shares were aia discount, 

952G. Then did the ({overmnent take over a 
eomj>any whose shares w'ere at a heavy dis- 
count, and take over the shares at par?— -I be- 
lieve so. 

9527. Did Ihcy give anything besides tliat ?— 
I think they gave 50,0007. as a bonus, and they 
gave also 14,t)0o/. to give up a scheme'* called 
lh(? Debar selieme, for wdiich the coinjiany had 
some kind of jiromise, hut for which they wero 
unable to raise tlie capital,. 

9528. Tlien is it your opinion that a company 
whose shares w ere at a very lieavy discount, and 
which Jiad bctoi notoriously jiayiug dividends out 
of cajiital, was bought by the (xovcrninent at 
par, and received 50,000/. in addition? — I be- 
lieve those w ere^he faints 

9529. And you state tlmt. opinion after peruse 
Ing the (locum cuts? — Yes^ 

9580. Mr. //. You have »eon the 

contr(»versy on the other side of coilrac ? — I have 
licard that the company were very much die- 
satislied. 1 car(didly extiinined a file of “The 
Times” on flu* subj(x*.t, 

9581, Mr. Junrvftt.\ You have made some 
general remarks with regard to the future pros- 
-jiects ol’ railway enterprise in India.. Have you 
any g(*ncral remarka to make Avith regard to the 
future prospects of irrigation works?— Yea; the 
general llicoiy ujion wdiich they are constructed, 
that they will save the land i-ovcnue seema to 
me finaneially fulile. If tlie land revenue re- 
quires to be saA cd, it is obA'ibusly too high ; if it 
is jirecarious and liable to be lost, it is too high, 
and should be loAvered. It would be more sen* 
siblc to lower the.laud revenue demand. You can- 
not calHt remunerative to retrieve a precarSous 
source of income. If there was a Burplus upon 
which to. build a canal, it ^ould be very well; 
but judging from the past results, I think it is 
not prudent to borrow money to build tliese 

canals. 
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canaU« ft»d it seoms to be tinroasonable to pro- 
pose to borrow money^ merely on the ground 
that you save your Wd revenue, and that yon 
save the i)eople from famine. Tlic existing land 
revenue must be too high in that case. 

9332. 1 wish to convey your ineauing as clearly 
as possible to the Committee ; Wluit your opiniem 
would go to is this, that these IiTigathui works 
are so uncertain in their returns, tliat you \lo 
not think that Goverimient'is justifuMl jn carry- 
ing them out with borrowed money, ulihmigh 
you think it may bo justified in carrying tlieiii 
out if they have a 8 uq)li.is ?^1 Mo not lliiiik it 
is wise to build tliem out of borrowed money, if 
the lenders expect to be repaid their j)riiH 

9333. But arc not some of the irrigiiiion works 
in India very remunerative, for instance, the 
Madras irrigation works ?— Tlicy liave usually 
been said to be so, but I thirds that is mostly hy 
crediting hind revenue recei]>fs. 

9334. They mix up the land revenue, and you 
may say, an irrigation rate together, and ])iit it 
all down as return to the irrigiition w’orks, you 
mean? — That is the nature of much of the re- 
turns, for example, on which Sir Arthur ( ’ottoii 
bases his statements of the (’•xtra(ndinury re- 
munorativeness of .tlio irrigation works in Madras. 
Among the Pai)crs on irrigation Wi)rks laiil before 
Ihirliument some time ago, th(n'<! is a very <‘arcful 
Eej»ort by Coloiiel Strachoy on lhaj snhjecl, tin.'! 
general tenor of which' is that the C!i|)ital ac- 
counts have never been made up in any rational 
way, 

9533. And Joes this paper of Colouc-l Sirachey's 
go to corroborate tlie o]>inioii wdiiclr you laave 
expressed, that land revenue and irrigation rates 
are mixed uj) logether, and all jiut down as a 
return to irrigation w<»rk? — Yes; but Colonel^ 
Strachey certainly thinks that irrigation works 
do pay, that they are rcniuncraliye. 

95Sf(* But looking at the (jnestion as* one (if 
general taxation, I stifipose you lliink that as a 
railway or an irrigation work conlcrs simply a 
local or district aavantnge, it is unfair to tax 
the whole people of India to earry lliem out? — 
Yes; I think it is monstrous to lax the people (»f 
Burmaii in order that cotton may he carried down 
cheajier to Bombay. 

9337. You say, for instance, that the Biif'jncse 
poojilo who have never seen a railway arc virtually 
taxed in order to get down the eotlou {dieapLO- to 
Bombay f — CJcrtmuly. 

9538. And that you ibiuk Is nujusl : — Yea ; 
the Burmese people have to give ’ihcir quota to 
the Imperial revenues, which go ainoug <»thcr 
things to pay the interest on unrenumorative 
railways. 

9539. With regard to the general I’cveiiuc and 
expenditure, what are your views, as to Ihe pro- 
spect of expen<£turo increasing or diminishing, 
am ike revenue increasing *or dmiinisliing ? — 1 
certainly tltink that the expenditure is always on 
the increase, and on the increase more rapidly 
than tlie revenue is increasing. J think also that, 
this is d permanent feature of Indian finance. • I 
think that our cost of adminiaiering India in- 
creases more rapidly than the natives^ capacity to 
pay fork 

9540. Why do you tbitik that the increase of 
expenditure is likely to bo 'a permanent feature 
of Indian administration ?-— One of the nomal 
features of life in India is the everlasting en- 
haueemont ef the price of food, dating for example 

A59. 


very largely from about the inniiny time; tlie 
era of the great expenditure of borrowed money 
by ...the Govermnent and by the railway com- 

i iauies, and the cra-^ of the great drain upon 
ndia for ’the interest oluirge u]»on those ex* 
pcnditurcM. * That eiihancenuml; of ilu^ price of 
food is very largely due to the nt'ccssify irf' de- 
porting a great deal of tlie counti v's produeo to 
jiay for the loss in guiifanlceing the dividends 
on fhese railways, and also to ])ay for the liUcivst 
on the monies required lo'iuake good the IVeqiienl ' 
dctlclts of OlnvJM'nrneiit. Moreover the entire 
cost of ailminisiTatioii rises at the sanv*, time 
in i»r(»portion‘. livery servlee that ihi^ (lovorn- 
ment rc(|uire.s has to he earri(‘d on aj a. e,(ni- 
Ptaiitly inrnoising cost. That is one reiO'en. 
Anotlii'i* n^asoii is that^tlic slaiidard ofeomrortin 
England ri-^es, and therefore' the costol lhe army 
in liuliii (umstantly <fn (he increase. If fl vktc 
possible lo get a chronological return ol‘ the 
amount jinid for eoinpeiksalion to (he iiaiive 
troojis for the dearness ol‘ proviMoiis from yniv 
to year, I (liink you would have a eleav state- 
ment, which would be somotbiiig like :i measure 
of the iiKTeasiug dearness of f(»od*, 

1)341. Sir (\ //7;/r///V/r/. I J think the rule is 
that il‘ the ]>riee of grain he :il)(»ve 10 .-eevs the 
rupee, then they get comjjmisallon ; is iiol (luit 
'ho?* — I’ hat is the j>niieipie of II, ami therelbre 
the aggrVgate of over ]>rice ^Yhich has to be ]iaid 
to all the ;-epoys. year l)y year, would be a f;iir 
test. I '>iu]q>oHO it will apjiear in llu* stiilislies of 
the ensuing military psivt ol* the (inancial t*r)-lul 
^Yllie.h IS now being ]uil)lished In Calcutla, 

1)342. Air. You llilnk, llien, (here 

has boon a great increase i^f pi ices, and ihal (liere 
is likely to cmitinne lo be an increa'ic nf pri(H‘s. 
and tliat as the ])riee of eonmuHlitie^ i.s iucri'ased 
tho'oxpensctt of Government must increafe? — Yts, 
that is, so, and that the natives havf‘ not all of 
them a coiumcnsnniie advyntagefi»r (hat. Among 
the conscqnenee.s of the comjmlsorv J('jK»r(ii(ion of 
produce lo pay for foreign diarges is, 1 thinlv. ihe fre- 
qiienl cattle ilisease in India. Grcatci’aml greater 
areas have to he jint inuler crop, enl lie haNO to 
b(? vv(/rked more and inore, tin? area of j»;i.*rurag‘ii 
diminishes, ami much of tlic proilnc(' ha.M to be 
shi])j)e<l away bMiieetJlie payments in Gcjiidoii; 
and that is the rinisun. it is l)ecaiisc. of the 
hold that we have of India, that oiir Iradi* witli 
India is so much largc'r Ilian that fd' any oih(jr 
country is. -i 

1)343. You rather agree, .1 suppos./, with the 
opinion that 1 Inive seen exjircssed in the (hil- 
cutla Correspondent's letter in The Times;" tliat, 
for instaix^e, taking Alalwa, p(?o]»Ic thciv are 
Buflering from this elreumstancc, that a (Consider- 
able area ol‘ tlM‘.ir eoinitry wliicb before w'as 
devoted to the growth ol’ food which was con- 
sumed hy the jieopb^ is now given up to the 
growth of e.otton and opium for foreign exjuirta- 
tion? — Yds; but you duive to notice tlie condi- 
tions that there are im that country, in the 
country of wliieli 1 suj)pose “ Tlie Times *’ l orre- 
spomlciit ivAs ■fipoaking, you have partly a native 
Government. Of course it is the influence of 
the English nbvcrninoiit under ivhieh any con- 
siderable areads devoted to ojiiuni. The market 
fer opium would cease ii’ our gun-boats in 
China ceased to enforce our treaty rights there, 
and it is certainly under our influence tba;t 
its growtlTie maintained. If we left India, there 
certainly would not be eo much cultivation of 
3 L 2 ox>iuin ; 
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Opium : ihc uailvo ju ients would very soon dis- paf(es 28 and 29 of Part 3 of the Calcutta Phian- 

pose of it. . wa*! Serial, In the last year 1868*69^ the land 

9/) t4. Yon have roterred to one oiroumstance revenife gross is set down at 22,374,936 /, atcrling, 

nireolin;:'’ llie exponditure,Tmnie'ly, thcpradiialand and the , net land revenue is set down at 

Kleady iiicroai^e of prices going on, out how do 19,669,369/. Now I have a statement of the 

v<nj (•on^id(fr that the rlsic in the standard of cost of the army for that year 1868-69. The 

liviiig'in Kngland, and its beeomhig more oxpen- cost of the army in that year may be set down 

.sivc, nffcots the cost of (rovcniincut in India? — generally: — 

The English soldier is not to be recruited, except - ' 

on liardcr and liardcr lornis. 'flu* figures of the . fn EngiAnii. . 

increase ofeostofllie army ai-eof course notorious; | Totai.. 

the suMuy ex]»enditurc is eoiistanily on the increase. ‘ ^t om. _ch«rgw. 

I s|)ok<‘ just^ now of the exports. From the 

Govennnent Tabic in the Caleulta annual slate- £, 

ment ,(d’ tbe trade and navigation of .British 1. Am)> piopi r 87a, 0*41 2 , 407 , soi m,!i09,fiSl 

Imlia, dated iHTtb Avliieh gives a review Iroin 
the earliest lime of the trade, and 'which is j)art 

of a fiuaneiul series iio\y in,))ublie.ation, ita])]>f:ar8 . 

that the Ijullan ti/nle with .England amounts to 9r)48. Sir C. But there is a rc- 

aboiit ti.^oOO.OOO/. i^terliiig (e\|Kn‘ts and imjiorts eovery on Uio other side Under etorcH?— *1 have 
togelherj, anil dial the roasting trade of the In-* given the land revenue, gross nsjycll iw not, and 
dial) seas amounts to21, 000,000/. S(» that you have- 1 can only indieatc the comparison generally, 
thisfaet. 'fhe maritime exelianges of a population But I lan(*y the yu^r r(w/ra ol receipts hy st4s-off 
of 200,000,000, ill India with (an-li other amount from the army is sli|^dit. Then proceeding with 
to only 21,000,000/. sterling, and the maritime the remaining items of the coat of the Indian 
exehaiigci^ with England, a ivmotcr po]>idarKm militnrv syRlein, there are also these charges all 
(.n the' other side of ihc gobe, and of only ilcbil able to the military expenditure:— 


;i(),000,()()0, amomit to (m,00 (),0(»0 /. sterling. 
Tlie dis|ij‘oj)ort.ion also Is really much greaterthair 
the figures indirale, becansO nuieii of* what is set 
d,Avn as coasting trade rcprcjamts goods on their 
way to or fVmu l^higland, bnt entered in the 
minor purls of ]»rimary entry or discharge. In 
fact, it is ^im]>ly tlu' circumstance that wc hnv(‘ 
tlie <loininion of India that makes our trade- larger 
for die nK»st ]‘arl. I refer to all this with refer- 
ence to the incr<‘Msod cost ol hind. 


<1 x« 

II. Marino 7lM),7t)l 

III. Stori's - t*48,4Ul 

IV. Ollior chav^i'H 101.450 

Tlion: ‘ 1,140,030 

V. nliicli is nininly a 

military rharjjr - - • * 103,500 

VI. Meilinil Hervicc (also inafiily an oruiy 

cl.Hi-o) . . - - ■ . . 380,361 


Of) to. WJiat you' mean to convey by saying 
that tlie rise in the standard of living in England 
affects the ex]K'n(llture in India, is' (his, that, as 
lahour becomes nioro expensive iii England, and 
eoininodities become more* expemive in lOiigland, 
everything that Imlia. obtains from England, 
.namely, (he lahonr of Inn* soldiers and <»tlicr 
])(4>j)lc, and also her commodities, slio 'will have 
to jiay a higlier price hn’? — 4’hat Is .so, and it 
will eniitiniio until tlie .«ervl<'e.s to India will be 


VII. IMiblic works fiitiTficl under the 
liOisling Cuhlic WorkM, but 
obviously itutbiiij^ eUu than a mill* 
tnry ohnrj^o ; — . ' 

Tulillr wfirl{K,iuninir.vconAtr«oiioii ), 890,157 

Public works, inilitury ropairn - 240,307 

Total Public Works, Military - - 2,126,664 

Cl rand 'I'otul of nil the Military » , 

Oojit, including: Trrinsport, Mwll- > 20,070,717 

cal, and Ecxlcsmstical Service* -J ^ 


given on oilier Ilian merely tlte principles of sell- 
interest': I mean, so long n.s it continues a matter 
of . renmneradou, calculat(‘<l niercdy on .«?clf-ii)te- 
rest, and until England looks upon the dominion 
of India as a duty to he administered partly at 
flic Cost of England. 

^still whnt'ver ]mys for it (and I do not 
think there is much chance of England paying 
for it ), the sen ices which iinglaiid rendcrB to 
India in sending her commodities and labour, of 
Course t\ill invedve a laimir charge ns thal labour 
and those eoininodities beeoim^ more ex])cnsive. 
Thai is what you wlsli to be understood, is it not ? 
-•' Yes, ))ut I express no opinion ns to tlie proba- 
lillity of England agreeing to' defray any part of 
the cost of India. 

9»5d7. Now you have alluded to cireninslatices 
on which )'ou base the opinion, that expeiiditgrc 
In India Is likely to conrinualljj increase; can 
yon state any reasons which justify your opinion, 
that revenue is not likely to increase with in- 
creasing expenditure, arid in the same propor- 
tion ? — Yes ; the history of Indian finance shows 
that, I question very much, for example, whether 
our net land revenue defrays the cost of our 
army. The figures of the net land revenue for 
example, from 1814-16 to 1868-69, are given at 


Of course the medical services contribute partly 
to the eivil expenditure, but it is mainly a mili- 
tary charge, and on the other hand, tlie anny gets 
services from the civil department. But, genernliy 
8])caking, there remains this result, that the cost 
of the army is unpleasantly near to the proceeds 
of the land revenue. 

9549. Mr. F/mceft,] Then you think that 

those figures show that the net revenue of the 
Avhole land of India is absorbed by tbe cost of the 
army and navy? — Yes; and the land revenue 
'must always be tbe main source of income from 
an agricultural peojde. You have also this fact, 
putting' it in anotlier way. The exports, say, 
putting tbein roundly, are 50,000,000 and thus 
you havea coiinfryyicIdiTigexj)ort8of50,000,000/., 
required to contribute 20,000,000 /. sterling for 
an army. ’ • . 

9550. Now, looking at the land revenue for 
the next 20 or 25 years, what is your opinion as 
to its elasticity or inelasticity ?—! certainly think 
that the revenue does not increase in proportion 
to the expenditure; I think that the expendi- 
surc is very elastifc, And the income very 
stationary. 

. 9651. 1 will come to, other heads of expendi^ 
ture; but now, with reference to the ’famd 


revenue. 
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revenue, do you say that?— Yea, I do. If yon look About a generation ago, you will find tliiit th" Mr. 
at the figures of income from land revenue, and ex- customs revenue appears to have been larger pro^ J* Gakla. 
penditure on account of land revenue, for portionatoly than now ; very much larger allow . ^ 

example, in this Calcutta Serial, in the* first part iiig for the increase of territory, but that was ^ 7*’ 

of it, at pages 14 and It), I think you will Jind owing fo'the system of transit diities, which were 
that the increase in the cost of .assessing tlie hind atiluit time credited in I he income, and which have 
revenue takes up a large proportion of. the in- long ago boon abolished. 

crease which is *Hhi«vu on tlic otlier side as Mr. //. Smith^\ You said that the 

income. customs had increased very mucli after the 

9552. Mr. J^. 6, iSV«z7/(.] Is* that every year? xwwX'iwy an ahahnef StMUmfnt to Ihf^ 

— That is the normal forttnre of it. -IVilnrsa) docs not bear out that '—1 am spt.*akiiig 

9553. Would those expenses assessment be (»f course financially. I am siicaking of the 
an at^iiual expense ? — No; not. all of iluMn, ccr- financial sc(|nents on a given untcce<lcnt, and 
tainlj*; but you have also, for example, the ]>on- the fiiiaiicial se(|uents do n*it appear in tlio column 
eiou charges for the collectors. Tliosi^ are a per- till some time af^cr. The rnniiny ended in 1S5S, 
mane nt charge. In any ease' the net pr<iceedH of but the acconiits were not brought up till 
the land revenue continue much the same, year IHoD-OO or s(». 

after year, if you jiul annexations aside. DoiU. After the luutiny, of course there would 

9554. Mr, Ffhovett,] With reiiu'cnce t<» the be a scarcity of evcrylliing, and an increase on 
land that has been .settled, either periiiammtiy or that a'connt ? -'1'he rale percent, of customs 
for 25 years, of course there can be no incnaise duties was in<*rcased at that time on several 
with regard to th6 periiiaiiently set lied lands, and staphs articles, nlamt I So!) or iSdO. 

no increase as to the hind settled for 25 years, 1)502. Mr. /5//r/*/7/ J What you mean lo say 
until the lapse of that* time ? — I do not know is tliis, llial coinj)aring the ( nstoms return siin'c 
about that. ()f course the arrangement for local 1792, they show that the ^leople of India are 
cesses inav obviate, part of* that difiiimlty. - ' sucli small conaiincrs ol‘ foreign ]»rodn(‘.(* that the 

9555. r will examine you njion that ])oint ]»ro- cn.^^tom.s duties h in (' no natural tendeuey to in- 
sently, Ymi could not dii (his land put an crease, veiy min-li? — X(»t (moiigli Ibr onr int:rra‘^c 
ad^litionul cess for anything that was considered of expenditure. 

an iin])erial jmrpo.sc, cunld youV— No, that is !)5d;K And if yon attempt to inerca.*-;';* their 
generally held. rates of cx])ort what look phmo after tin* mnliny, 

9553. Should yon say tliat genendly the land ivlien llu* rates were imneased, shows tlial such 
of India, considering llu' just riglils(»f the peuph*, ;n\ inrrease st* malerially affects the trad** of tin; 
would bear a imich beavlei* assessment ? No, 1 ciiuntry that it has to be aiiandomal ? - Vc-, tbe. 

should not. . natives eon.sume very little sea-la nan* commodi- 

9557. Do yon think it Is heavily as-(*ss(‘d at tics, and wliattluV do conMum* are alreinly laxetl 
the present time ? — 1 think kis Inaivily a.'-'se.’ised, I very liigli. Tt is almost a normal feature of llio 
ftpeak gcncraUy tif India. In Lower IJengal of (kaleiitta Ibidget slUleiHent that the Alinistor 
coiirsethctTOVcrnmcntpropnrtinn,nsis well known, congratulates tin* (‘ounlry on the increasj* of 
is comparatively a small proportion of lh(^ jirod nee, exports and imjuirls, and puts it for wind as a 
Anyone who was acfjuaint.ed Avilb th(‘ literal m e ol* ground of eonfKhMU'e in borrowing, but at the 
the Bcttlcment, the settlement ro|)orl«, will find same linu? r(‘grets that he is luiabh* lo secure an 
that wc arc always ready enough to a ck now l(*dge increase of revenue and income from such an 
that in tin? past we have over assessiMl di^^tricts; usual source as (mstoms. 

for example, in the^ Nerhudda and Samror terri- 9534. With regard to the duties levied on in- 
tory, rill Oawnpore and niunhdennd we an? teriial produce, could the salt duty be increased ? 
noW' ready to aeknowledge that we had o\er- — I think not, jiropiM'ly. 

assessed districts. Sometimes society broke down 9595. Do you <‘onsider that at the present 
altogether under the weight of the asse.-'sment, time (you can, ofetourse, speak from experience) 

9558. Sir (\ /r/Vig//c5/,] IMay I ask wfietln'r it doe.s press heavily on the peo|de ?— I think it 
vour services were eonfiiUMl entirely to Lower docs. 

Bengal?- — Yes, my servIccR wcreeonliniMl enlln?ly . . 959(1. Do you saV (lint from luivlng complaints 

to Lower licngal ; T quoted the Sell.lement of the uativeH ? (/erlainly. The cost of salt is 

Literature. an ordinary thing lo speak about. Any native 

9569. Mr. Fauu^tit.'] AVith regard to the other whose rceolletdion goes any linu? back will always 
BOlirccH from whieli Government can obtain tell you about tin? inerease on the salt duty as 
revenues, could tJio Government obtain additional one of the hard things: I J'niaginc that in the 
revonue from increasing the taxe.s on eommo- time of the TSawabs ol Ilengalitwas 2.j per echt. 

— No; n& I said before, the iiicr('n-»e fr<»m on prime cost to IMabommcdans, and 5 per cent , 
exports and imjiorts is very small, ami indirect that is double, to Hindoo consumers. Now, 
taxation will .get very ^ittle Irom (mstoms. If taking the. rate/ per ceitt, on jirimc cost of the 
you* look at the history of thc.cuHoms revenue, salt ns set down, for example, in thcRc figures 
if for instance you re^cr to the fabnhit(Ml column hcTc in the Calcutta serial, and comparing tJio 
of customs income, in the third jiart of the selling jiriec of salt, and tlie rate ol’(.TOvernfiient 
Government series of financial statements from duty, you find it taxation of, I think, 700 per 
1792-93, you will find that customs remain very cent. But even that ivill probably not indicate 
Stagnant as a source of revenue. 5 list after the the full enhancement ol* cost due to the Govern- 
iMutiny^ it was attempted to enforce as ‘large an ificni. The rate of duly, I sec, has been stated 
moome as possible from customs, and the trade to the Committee to be as higli as 2,500 or 2,800 
of the country was injured at llmtHini^. You percent. I have no doubt that the rate of tax- 
will find an increase of customs about that time, ation in the past was understated, that actually 
and you will find, I think, the customs income more was levied in the Nawab’s tiiue, but it cer- 
diminishing immediately after tliat, so much so, tainly was not anything like the amount or rate 
that certain customs duties had to bo withdrawn, of duty that it is now. 

OM. Sjt'S 9567. Then 
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Mr. 9567. Thou you tluuk that it is an onerous and 

J.Oedde^, opj)re?islve tax* which it would be not only un- 
— sato, but unjust to increase ?•— Certainly, 1 think 
7 July 1871. it would be unjust to increase it; 1 think it 
would be a very hard and a very unfortunate 
tbiuf^ to the police underlings, men who 
are insnttieiently jiaid and untrustworthy (as any 
police luu.si be that foreigners can secure), 
greater coTitrol in salt matters. 

9568. With, regard to ojhcr duties, such as 
stamps, could \vc gft. any additional n^venue 
from increasing the stainpdulies? — 1 do notthink 
so. My (»wn feeling is,, that that is higher thaxi 
it ought to be, that if avc cannol administer 
justice more cheajdy wo should withdraw. 

- 9569. Then do yon tliink that to a poor suitor 
in India justice is cxiH‘;isive ? — 1 think it Is very 
expensive. Ill land rovcmie aii<l other items he 
alrtauly contributes very largely, and 1 think it 
is very liaiVl, tor exa!ii|)le, t(» require .*1 man to 
pay one rupee for leave to put a written complaint 
befort* the uiagislratc; that is about from four to 
eiglit, da vs’ earnings, altliougli lie has already 
presumably jiaid his (piota to the Government in 
sail and land revenue. 

957t», lint has he to jmy a rupee, however 
small tlie amount may be in dispute, on lodging a 
coinjilaint with the magistrate / — Yes; ami I am 
M»enlving only of ei imiual complaints. I believe 
tiiat the tax lias been lowered since I came 
liome. J tluiugbt it very high. Tiiis is 4|ulte 
apart IVfan dbe stanqi duties iu civil suits. 

9571. With regard to excise, if more revenue 
is n quinal, could you suggest any iuereasc of 
existing excise. duti(is, or tlie imposition of excise 
duties not now levied? — No, 1 think not; J do 
not think (hat (hero is any.rliimcc of realising any 
- conhidi rablc increase ofTcvCmio from excise, and 
hesides, the feeling of the native jiopulation cor-* 
taiidy is very hostile jo all our excise system. 

’ 957li. Is it hostile hecause they think lliat ills 
eohtrary to tlicir habits? — 1 hey think tluit it is 
contrary to ibcir reljgion. It is a coniinonphicc 
among the native's to sj)(*ak of the increase of 
drmikciincss and liahits of intoxication as one of 
the things wliich the English have brougiiL iu 
with them, 

957i^>. Ihit how can the inifiosition of an excise, 
duty be connected with dvunkenness; I should 
sujiposc that if you pul a duty on an urtielo wliieli 
causes iul(»xication, you ratlier tend to diminyi 
. drunkenness than increase it, beiaiuse you make 
the intoxicating article more exjiensive? — liut , 
whftt tlie hntives mean is, that if their own reli- 
gious syst.ojn were loft to deal with intoxication 
they woulil put it down very soon. They would 
put jK'ople nut of . caste, for example. But oiu^ of 
the tliJTigs which they would Inivtj to th’al with 
wouldbe the masters of 200, 000 liayonets, whose 
olHcials are constituted juithoritics Ibr purveying 
opium. 

* 9574. ^'ou arc refen-ing now rather to the 

opium ? — Whose officials are, to the Government, 
cojistiliitcd authorities fnr jiurveylng opliim, and 
for controlling sources of excise. 

9575. Then do you think tliat if the Govern- 
ment did not require 'revenue from opium, less 
opium would be grown in India? — Certainly, 
less opium would be grown. It is useless to 
speak about free trade, when you Iiavc, for 
example, a Finance Minister in India entering 
into competition with the village loaa-mongcr, and 
^ directing the jnroceeds of taxes into the growth 

of particular staples. The village loan-monger 


would raise other staples, most probably grain or 
food, but he cannot coim>ete with one who is the 
master, who wields the Government treasuries. 

9576. But if opium is a profitable commodity 
for the English Govcrimiont to grow, it would 
ha equally profitable, would it not, fiar a native 
Government to grow, and under these circum- 
stances it would bo grown for the sake of the 
jmifit, would it not ? — If you speak of India en- 
tirely under a native syslom of udmmistiation 
without us, I saj' that ‘i lie priests would settle 
that.. No rajah under a purely native system^ 
could udministqr the Ojiium revenue as we ad- 
mini.storthe ojiium revenue. The Brahmins Syould 
very soon starve him out. 

9577. '.riien d<> you think timt the mere fact of 
the EnglLdi Government oneouraging the growth 
of opium produces a demoralising elfeot on the 
Tuitives as the influence of English rule? — I 
think that it docs pnulnce a bad effect; that it 
breaks down ilicir confidence in. their own reli- 
gion, and 1 Ihink that a greater evil than any 
good which we confer mwn the natives. 

9578. Booking at it ]uircly as a financial ques- 
tion, what do you tjiiiik of tho prospects of this 
revenue increasing or decreasing, or as to the 
certainty of its continuance ? — 1 think it only a 
.question of time wliew it will break-down. It is 
only Ji question of time, for example, when tlie 
(Miincsc Government ivlJl insist on tho control of 
llicir oivii ports, aud will have the countenance 
of the AiucrieanH, now their next door noi^- 
bours, and of other nations, in seemring the full 
(‘oiitrol of their own liarbours. We shall not be 
abl(‘ to maintain treaty riglits.]a.Ghina ; having 
hud to ahaiidon a treaty in the Black 8ea, we arc 
not likely to be able to continue to enforce in 
China treaty rights which wore not very eredk- 
ablv ohUiiK'd. With the fall of our treaty ridits 
in (^hina. tin' Indian opium revenue would fall. 

9574). 'riien you think that jiriidehce 'would 
dictate that the Indian (lUVcrnmeMl. should so 
arrange its liTmiices a.s to calculate that tins source 
of rt‘ venue, amonnling to between 7,0()(),0(M)/. and 
t),OUO,nOO Z., is a jirccarious one ? — Yes'; and not 
only 80, but that it is a faulty kyst/cm to treat as 
rcveniic, tliut is, to spend. every year all they can 
get from opium, fieeiiigtliat it is a very fliu'tuathig 
sourec of income. 

9580, Now with regard to the income tax, it 
Is ofton mid tliat tlie rich do not contribute 
enough. AVhat is your opinion atiout the iiuiome 
tax? — I think that life native incolwca aroialmost 
liabitiuilly o\cr-8tatcd and over-estimated (of* 
(‘nurse not Avillingly so), in all our official calcu- 
lations. The income tax also, at least up to 
the time wlieii I loft India, seemed to me to 
jn-css unfairly, owing to the institution of tho 
native joint family, if you have an Englidh 
family of five people, subjeet to an income tax, 
they can efleet tlieir refrencbnient upon loxurios 
•or comforts before trenching upon neoessarios. 
But the Hindoo Income is the income often of 
many families, owing to the institution of lJ»e 
H indoo joint family. Therefore, an income tax in 
the case oLthe Hindoo, tends to trcnjcU on neoea- 
sariesj-in a w^ay thatdt is difficult ibr an Englial^ 
man to understand. For example, the snere 
Btatemont that th^ rate of the income tax was only 
liith pcfr cent, could rive tno idea of the feeling* 
created by it among the nativee. ^ That inigbthe 
a ve^ much higher to a native fanuly t^n 
the figures womd .ind^tko to an English jifiind* 
J believe there has been tome change, mid I 

a provifba 
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a provision was attempted' to be made on be- 
half of the Hindoo family last year ; but 1 have 
never been able to ascertain what changes wore 
intnxiuced; nor do I*^see how the hardship could 
be remedied without forfeiting tlic bulk of the 
proceeds of the income tax, 

9581. You mean that this somotimoH happens, 
that if, for instance, an in<M)inc of 1,000 L a year 
is rated to the income tax, it does not mean as it 
would ill England a .separate iiieomo belonging 
to one family of l^jdOO /. a year, but represents, 
awing to the joint famlljr ftystom, many Incomes 
of 100 /. a year eaoJir wluch are feo taxed ? — Ves ; 
what wc should call' incomes of 100/. a year 
admihietcred, as it happens, by the one liciid of all 
the fatnilieSj the set of families. * 

9582. The Financial Secrctarv of the India 
Office said, in liis evidence, that he wns not aware 
that any official Btatemeut had cv*er been nia<le 
tliat the income tax had produced discoiOent in 
India; can you express any opinioji on that 
point? — I am very much surprised to hear that. 

958.3. Have you ever made any olK<‘ial state- 
ments on the subject? — 1 rcuuMuher remon- 
strating against llic income tax in rooreo, the 
southern district of Orissa. 1 vsaid that it was 
very unwise to assess to Income tax tljc ])eo])le 
of Pooree, a district which had jusl lost from 20 
to 30 per (*,ent. in some ))(»rtions of its j)opulaOon 
after the famine, cHpecially when that }jo])idalion 
was mainly the working bone ami sinew of -tile 
district. 

9584. That opinmn you cx[)reHsed in a remon- 
stranoe addressed to the aiitlioritica? — Yes, 


in 1867-68 a net profit of 103,651 /, ; and in 
1868-69 a net profit of 72,603 /. The statement 
resulting in these oiit-turns seems. to me insuffi- 
cient, beennsc the Currency Department does 
not debit the cost of carrying about tlie silver, 
wdiicli has to be int^ved alxrnt to meet the dif- 
ferent payments. The (dleet of the Currency 
.1)01 airtment is to transnci a large ju'ojiortlon of the 
cxcdianges of the country, and at the vi)A of the 
general revenues, at a loss to lhe<'0UTitrv at large. 
Tlie Currency Dcparlmont professes to show a 
))rofit; but as 1 said, it does not show the cost 
of transporting the silver ami hiillion throughout; 
the country. Xot only so, lull the annual profit 
iittoin])ted to l)e claimed seems to me a very 
doubtful *«ei-off to the vej-y serious risk of 
‘Ooverunmiri- Jiolding large .sums in currency. 
If there wi^re a sitIoiis commerciul crisis in 
Calcutta, and the (jovernment were rcijuircd 
to make goful the amount of their notes, if 
there were a black Friday, say at Calcutta and 
Donihiav, and notes generally were ri‘turnet| for 
. cm^ashment In Cahmltii, tlie Government would 
have to throw a great many of their s-c(*urities 
suddenly upon the market, in order realise 
' silver wilh whieli to iimke good .tlieir dcMuaiul, 
and they would either liave to hurry :iu j\ct 
through Council, making their pajier compulsory 
discharge even wIkmi tendered - to tliemstdves, or 
else they would have to raise the additi«)ual money 
rei|Uire(l in that smhhm \vay on very hard terms, 
and possibly they might have to face more 
serious disasteris. 

9590. With regard to Ibi’al taxation, tha't is 


Mr. 

J, Oeddes, 
7 July 1871. 


9585. Should,. you say fi;o*n y<mr ])cr.«onal increasing, i.s it ft is ; inunieipah'css(?.s and 

knowledge that Ihe ineomo tax had jirodticod others are coiistanny in(‘rc;ising very much, 
wide discontent ? — Yes, 1 would, certainly. • 9591. Have you any opinion to cx[)ress as to 

9586. And that this discontent is not, as has tbc policy of the (.{overnment levying a eess upon 
been officially stated, confined to an insignificant laud for education and roads?— In r(*gard to 
Bectiou of the people ? — No ; it reaches very far. Lower lle.ngal I have? very grave doubts aiamt 

9587. Owing to the joint family system? — the success of the meiisufo. It is a very serious 

Not only owing to the, joint family system, but matter to interfere with the very complicated 
owing to their uueasliicsa at wdnit seems to be tenures av I nch exist in llengal; The system is 
the arbitrary nature of the system, and also to quite unlike any of llu^ tenures in thi-. country, 
our inability to control all the underlings wdiom Hetw'eon the Government and the actual eiilii- 
wc require, not lio much from any extraordinary vator you have w’hole slraUi of inti Jinediato 
viciousness of the native chara<?1er, as from our ^ tenures, some of them held on the joint family 
essential inability to secure trustw'Orlhy under- Hv.''tcm. YOii liave normally a su|)crioi- stratum 
lings. * intriguing to oust the JoAver stratimi, and to get 

9588. You Avould say that it Avas impossible itself nearer to the eultiA^atol•, so as lo intercept 

to levy it in a satisractory way ? • That is a very the larger rent. You have the part s of one 
Birong statement, to say that it is im]M)ssil)le to levy stratum litigating against anotlicr stratum.- Now 
it in a satisfactory Avay : I think it is impossible to inte,rpose, as it. is proposeil to dojii such u 
for us to leyv it ill a satisfactory Avay. system, say, by enribling the superior fimants to 

9589. Before wc leave this Nuhject, is there recover from the loAvor tenants in any siimuuiry 


any other opinion that you wisli to express 011 manner, seems to me t(» involve a very serious 
Imperial taxation? — I think thal.l sliould ex- risk of disturbing the entire society in Lower 
press anxiety about one item which aj)])ear8 Bengal. 

always in the finance staternentB, the item of in* 9592. Then do you think that it is regarded 
terest in tli© headings of revenue. Part, of lliat as a breach of a monetary engagement ?— Cer- 
intoarcst was formerly an income Irom Avaste landfe, taiuly, 

but a great proportion of it is the jiroceeds of the 9593. Tliat is the ]>rcvaHiiig opinion, i.*" it? — 
cuireuoy departmen of the Indian Govenunent. Certainly among tlie natives. 

The Iiioian Government is the sole issuer of com- 9.394. JVlr.V. B, Smith,'] Your ansAver refers to 
pulsory paper tender in India. In their state-’ Bengal? — I am sjieaking of the iKTiumK iitly set- 
mcn^of currency, Currency Department is tied districts of LoAver Bengal. 

made out li) yield a profit. Atpagellfiof * 9595. Mr. Fawcett J\ Considering the amount; 

tho ijimi part of tim Historical Review of the that ks now levied in India by the British Govern- 
Fmance and Revenue Aecounts of Oovermneufc iucut,:buB» imperially aiul locally; have a ou ever 
from 1862 to .1869, thd Currency *I)epartifjcnt made any comparison of the amount of taxation 
prollfises to show in 1862^63 a deficit of 37,850/. ; noAV imposed on the Indian people with the 
in 1863*o64 a deficit of 3,768 /• ; in 1864-65 a net amount . imposed upon them by their native 
profit of 125,830/.; in 1865-66 a net profit of rulers? — No, it would be quite impossible; the 
j in 1866-67 a net profit of 67,055/. ; very currencies in which such figures are stated 
Qfc59. 3 L 4 arc 
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Mr, arecUftoiTiii. Vou could not get the local taxation 9603. Have you any opinion to cEpress as to 
J.Oediks. cxLihiioJ anywhere in any oificial statement; I any practical means which could be adopted to 
— quest i*ni wliethor tlie Goveriiment of India has a get at the opinion of the natives more largely 
7 July JH 71 . jstatenu lit of the inunicnpal rvMmrcoM and munici* I think that if there were greater considerateneas 
pal taxation. Ceiiaiiily no private individual could for natives, we could ascertain their feelings more 
obtain any tiling of that kind. Therefore 1 fully, but not if we are constautly eayipg, what- 
canin»t niake a iigurod coin|»urlson between native ever your opbiioii is, \vc mean to overrule it. 
and English administiation; but 1 should siqipose 9004. Mr, Do 1 rightly understand 

tliui uihlernativegov<*riuneiits,thc taxation would you to mean that native rulers eollected their 
not be so high its under the English Govern- taxes by inc'iins of millions of bailiffs? — I spoke 
mciit. . ' .of the w’liole of Iitdia. The native governments, 

9590 . Mr. JiOitrJirJ What nailve governments of course, A<’ere luneh more like w'CSteni com- 
arc yon alluding to? — The native govermiiciits miinos than the large eoneenti'atcd empire which 
wdiieh prei'eded us. ' we have ; it was more like the system of the 

,9597. AVould you give the (.^unmitlee some feudal g(>vernnients than that o/* tlie concentrated 
grounds for your sn]»|)OMtion ? — Yon have' no Jloinan jurisdiction. As a rule, taxation was 
Kjdendid cities, such as llclhi and Lucknow \verc,* levied v(M*v largely in kind under native govern- 
yoii have no Tajinalials, yon have no clerical mciits. 

class yicldijig a purely naiiv(‘ litcrainre. 96()o. And by millions of bailifls? — By millions 

9.!;9f'. 1 do not see lunv that is an answer to my of bailiffs, taking all India together. 

(jucsiion - I spoke of' native Mcaltli under 9000*. Sir (', Ifln fi field,'] Surclv for several 
jialivc and under English administratiim re- centuries in the greater part of India, motley 
speelivcly, and I instanced the differences as to a . rents have liccii Milistituted for grain? — Pei haps 
leisured literary class as one of llio examples of , 1 siionld say linndreds of thousands of bailiffs. I 
the cliange. was ihinking merely of gcmeral figures when I 

9dtl9. I UTidm'slood you to allude to the (axa- said millions, 
tion r»f the ‘])CO])lc, that* it w'as less under the 9007. That elmnge began centurica ago; but 
native rulers than it is under the Bntkdi? — T then in the early records of Bengal we find that a 
spoke (»f that as measured by the ainoinit of liundryd years belorc wc were there the rents 
wTaltb left to the jieojdc under the native and were nearly all jmid In* money ?-^Ye6; I said 
under the Ibitisb (iovcnimcnts resjieetivcdy. that the revenues were “largely’* collected in 

9000. Mr. GV«7// /)#///*.] Do you mean that the kind. 

Tnjmahalwnis an evidence of the w^ealth left lo the 9008. Mr. VmocctU'] T Ixilicvc you wish to 
jicople after the taxation had been taken from give some evidence as to ibc diserenauciqs be- 
them*:' — Yes, leftr to the jieople. I said the tw^cen the Calcutta Blue Books and tno account 
]>eople, beeaiisc our jiuhlic w'orks, our gaols, and of the revenue and expenditure made up at the 
our kacharlH, w'hicli are our set-off, not a very India Office, do you not? — Some time ago in a 
hcautifnl set-off against the fine tcuiplos of the jjanqdilet w liieli I published, 1 pointed out cer* 
.natrve jicojde. They are for our jmrposes. Our tain iliscrepancies ; I have never been able to ex- 
barracks, say, arc for our pur|H)ses. I distinguish jJain them to myself fully, 
betivecn the English barracks and the native 9()09, Mr. Scccombe last time in his cVidence 
tcm|jlcs. Vou have, for example, fewer native said, that discrejiancies had happened some years 
temples now’ built. / 1 think you have fewer groves ago, but that they had been corrected in later 
jilaiiteil, and, as 1 said before, 1 tliink you have years; Is that tlie case? — If it is the Hamo dis- 
inore frecpient iainine now. ercpancics v/hieli I am speaking of, it is the dis- 

9601. jNfr,. FutevvU,] Is the taxation severely crepancics of the Statistical Abstract and the 

felt by the Indian jieople; docs the frequent Calcutta Blue Booktt. If so, the discrepancies 
imposition of new Inxcs jiroducc and mostly relate to later years, and in the last one 

cause aimoyajice ? — If it w ere not for the increase which I have (and which was published in 1870) 
of the trouble, if it were not for the new taxes from 18C0 to 1869, those disci’epancies have not 
brought out every now and then, the people do been eorrcte<l. 

not say so very much about the w eight of taxation. 96 1 Ik Those were as a matter of fact the 

WJieii I sjieak of the weight of taxation, 1 sjieiik books to w hich reference was made, and the djs- 

()f*it us compared w ith the taxation of any other crepaneies have continued up to 1870 ?~^Yck 
people. But you know that the Hiiid«>ofl arc a 9611. Will you mention some facts to iUus- 
reinarkably patient jicoplc; they acccjit things irate the discrepancies ?r"Jt is a somewhat coni- 
that come very much as the will of God. They plicated Btatement, but I can put in a states 

arc very much broken up by their ow n castes into ment afterwards. For example, taking the 

sepanile systems, and they have very little of statement I’or the accounts of 1855-^56^ the 
that communal opinion, of that ]mblic opinion actuals arc set. down as having resulted in a 
wdiicli’^w'C undcrstaiKl when wc speak of opinion surplus according to the London Blue Bodk.of 
on taxation. 1,603,1 18 ; in the Calcutta Blue Book they 

9602. But there arc no means of really aseer- are twice stated at 2,766,068/. In another atato- 

taming the ojunion of the natives, are there or ment of the sanve series of Blue Books, with 
not, as much as there were under their own i*egard to the same set of figures, one. statement 
governments ? — Ni». For example, we could not of these Calcutta Blue Books shows part of the 
collect the land revenue in the way in which the Englisli figures net, the other shows both aides, 
native Goveniments often would collect tlie land both the expenditure and the income in Engklid 
revenue. We could not collect it in kind. Wc, with ' gross ; so that in two ways it is exhibited. The 
the comparatively little knowledge which a foreign staiiemcnt entered in the Calcutta Blue Book is 
Goveinment can have of its underlings, could not the statement which is ontei:ed in the Journals^of . 
set millions of bailiffs to take tlie Government the House of ConunoRs* , ^ 

share of the produce over the millions of thireshing 9612. Sir ^ar//icp/s*] May I aslf if 

floors throughout India. you have traced toe cause of that discrepaocy 

have 
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btre tried very hard to trace it, add I think that it 
is owing to the statements <rf the store accounts. 

I think that there is Only a snspeAsc accovuit 
wbioh they are. shown in one of the books, and r 
hafeJbund by verifying it) ,that thp difference^ 
between!' the two. to towe. of they ears/ Would, bo 
reoonmied by including the item . pC stores.’. ’ 

' 9913. Dbes not ‘that'» in iit(^,^ex|)]ain 'it. toot 
the stotos w'erc tockohed ttWee. over m fiie Thdiah 
expenditure, nnd nlfo in.tho' finglish cxpeinliture, 
thereby .making to^ gross>^i)C 9 ditnrc ajmorcntly 
larger (I^ am. speaking of .the pn«lwh book) by * 
the amount'of the 'stored than it is given in tho 
Indian accounis? — That wolild ■^)c so,, but tlie . 
result is very different.- debt eoluitpi fdiould 
have n oorredponding aUeratl^in; tht^'i'olumns of 
debt incurred, and of .interest payablc.'woiild re- 
<ruiro to be reconciled also. ^1 am nn.uhlo.to trac^ 
tlie things tbi'oughf.bui I'-tlp hot' flunk tl>el the 
Qotomns correspond. ;.*Tho stores .’oitlier were 
paid for, 'os Werd siotsffaid.- for iit all.- H’ 
they were paid ti#', they werctond for cither out 
of ocht or out of enn’enf htconiu! Tho Calcyjtii 
and House of ^Commons Blue Books 1m<4i oinilfed 
to charge for all foe storos^Hndcr current h.\lieutli- 
turo. -xhe India Office Blue Book prufosscs .to' 
charge fpr'tlre stores uudo'r 'current, c.\j)cnditur.c. 
If foe 'stores ,rv6ro 'not defrayed* ouf of current, 
income they ware defray ed-ojut of .debt 

9614. Tltere ie ii6 floubt witiccurr^cj^j 

and that it.);)revail6a to that cxtoniviip lo tljc 
year ending' 1866,' at ^vKlcli 1 had ucoiisioh . 
to call the attention ^of Ulic Indian ; G o verhnient , 
and of l^arliameut to tlmt dUcrepfinev^ ' Do yoti . 
find any obrreapohdiug d^cr^paiicy in 'iho Jast^ 
,threc yeapisisrtliat w, in 4he" yeai’s. ending lUist* 
March 1867, 1868, And 1669 respectively ?■ — I 
think noti and Jt partly from , that fimt I 
thongHt Aa< -was 4lfb of the discrepancy. 

But! fail to find the ^luuiiis ^'oa])h4 account^ 
of debt and interci3t^wal)lc On debt to be rccou-' 
ciliublc, so'fw as tho Wtfe BooRs goi 

9615. MujSrmitJiuff,'] So that the mistake, 

had been corrccjjt^d three yeffraiielbrfi you : 
called nttontioA itni not atvare that it 

has been cowecte'dpjjf -the-^dqb^? eolumn apd the 
interest pi^abl^ calnmh are not'roeobcilcd., 

9616. Mr. woMd .nnderskirul - 

that from tho bodke you cannolrdiscOver ndiother 
that has beeli,correctciF<ir N/) ; and I do' 

not see what is the use of the House orCoinmoris 
auditing and making out'tlie resnU one suqdus, 
and then the thing b^ihs altered giTliscctuently. 
As ah acohuntaht^l 'ehould aay that it is <>v6ry 
grave nintter to re-oben atf accounf which is snp-s. 
pofiM to have been lully dudi^d by m competent ' 
autborJfyi ' / ' 

961T. Y/tu arereftrr&g tothc year I86s5-!®1)> , 
are ho t y pu T ^ . * - 

9616. Cjah yotr tell the jCommittce * exactly’ 
whdt'^k place ih tHW 7 w\wi)h regard. to the’, 
coi^i^ii ‘hf 4life ; ac^iits P— In tlte pamphlet 
whidh I have Handed iniil hav^ 'given a atatciponl;' 
of viiiAt took plaWahri^^^ lYtocPedingarm 

the lloitsiie/ BTif ’ Staffs laid bemre^ 

andya^aditvire, but ha ekplaili 

the aceotitifii ^lusatisfaotor;^' witl- „ 

iteiheL {W%m6 ihiiEKsellshedtts ftems; amt * 

mia^eiat^ under railwiy • Hh eac* 

phdM tihoee had not beM- eiitethd>*as he 
w’ohM ^shv burbei^^ tlie House to pass the 
aeobiihfts as they stood as showing a surplus of two 
0a,59s 


millions odd, and tho House passed the accounts 
as resulting ih«.that surplus. . 1 have looked up 
Hansard caitsfully to sec whether -the House of 
Commone hud ever given "specific authority to go 
biiok on 'the old accounts, and rc-opch the thing, 
and say that riierc was'a less sitrii^us, but I have 
not fouml any, such pi’occoiVing; ' ^ 

^9619.. Then ftre we lo -tmdcBsland ihatr the 
Hoiwo' qf Cominoiiij passed a rcsolutioit that there 
was sur])lus of 2,(^0, 000 /„ and that owing^ to the 
incorrect hesH‘ of the accounts there really vvns 
«ot such a surplus ?--It depends uppn^Imw the'" 
ainjoiintsinay 1)5 sfjktcd, but I sUduJtTTaajf that if 
oncc-thc accounts ate 'ftpttJed,. it is a niurlvjjraycr 
matter, to rc^opeu* jyhl luicounts, and that it is 
iniivh beCter to let that sta-nd^ and carry tlic dif- 
* frrimcc into tilt dcl)t-acc<nnj4:. 

• 9fi2(J, Sir' Slajford Nortlfcote,'] Will yxiu lopk 
..at \hat .voJniuc {handing it to ike Witness) of 
Himsard, and will you observe what the ‘correct 
tion was that was iimde in the rcsaliitioii that 
was passed. Docs It not appear ffonji that staler 
meat, that ^wliCHias* the Ui^aaPreaulutioTi had at 
. first^been propo.5cd, *st;iting that the iiK‘oine of 
,ri^dia for that year wiw so. inueli/amb tlie 
expenditure, was .go iinich, ih .conseqticncc 
of the error having been ''irmticed, -tlic re- 
Boljitioii was corrected on'njy motion, so that it 
stands, it a])|>oftrs fn)in the accounts befiu’e thd 
-House that V jt is. so-ancl-so, thereby^ putting on 
r-ccord thnlNheJIouseilid not pledge itself tu’the 
accuracy of ll/osq returns ? — Yes, iliat la the pur-^ 
port of the resolution here. Now A^dnU 1 tried to 
find in the subsequent parts of Hansard was to sec 
wKelhcr this sanclion,' if provisional, ,\vas subse- 
quently rcviiiHHl -by llie JIousc opT Commtms. I 
hav^i! foi'anl no^Hijch thing, but on’the other hi4ttd' 
1 dafind that the Calcima authorities treated the 
sanction as absi.dutc sancVioii.. , 

Sanction of wlmt?— Ofthc accounts as 
sliowing ’a surplus of 2, '700, 000 /. a .. s 

^ 9622. But the.^ acH'.qunts Of ‘ which avo are 
•speaking were’ simply laid before ‘the 'House of- 
Commons hn' informalioii, aiuVtlris Blue Book tc> 
winch yon refer is also laid before Parliamcnt'’f(ir 
Informal ion,; what you point out is jlnit bc/tli in 
those accounts, and in .the Blue Books, tlie infor- 
niati'on omtlu^se jiohi^j^not accurijtts but there, 
was iio action taken tooii that inuCcUratfe infor-^'* 
matioii, ^vns there Action is '•constantly being 
taken oil 'a scries of results, cm the Hxchangt'. For 
exaitqde, when ])cojde ordinarily* iniiiginCd 
tliere' was a surpliis df 2,70(^000 /„ prOcecdiiiff on 
Qnc.«tatemcnt; either .the C^alcuttA Blue jiook or 
.tbe resolution as ms^od by the House of Com- 
mons, actiomwas taicen on it.' Action mqstbe held . 
to be taken; when a surplus ,of 'ilmt-kiiid can be 
quofbd; U* there was no such quotation ;i«'’ of a 
sunilus, or)nii(.lence : might* possibly have beOn 
diHerent m the money market,- ' ' ‘ . 

^ 962.3. But regards the financial adnlinistra- 
tidn"o? India, that id'conducted fu accordance 
-with the figures Which J;bey Have awlhorilativcly 
Jheforc theifi hi J^dia, i«dt d 0 t?- 4 Ves. 

■ :d624. And-^lbose statiikqAnts hdvn been cor- 


that^ ope should bb hejld tb^ that the aecopiits 
should not be reopepedf not qnly* in 1865-66, but ' 
in' previous V^*'***'^ examnlei^ you have ;a 
siuplus elidined for a partS^cuiar year und$r 
ParUamentary audit, according to one set of 
FarUamentary 'BIvlo Books, and in another set 
3M • of 
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MINUT£S or JBVlDKIfCE TAKW BErORE THE 


of I’arliaiue^tury Blua Booka you have a deficit 
acknowledged for the, very sei^e^year. In aborts 
you have aii jrrt^coacileable discrepancy between 
. two niithori^tive acts of Blue BcNmfw • 

, W2H, But ,:throughout tboscr years uptuj^the 
year when that correction **w5is‘ iiiade^ the same 
error vitia|ed*‘tho fiQcount^r that were presented 
in there is no dftub'tpf ‘that- fact, jnd 

of tjoursc it is iiir error to be lamented ;vbiit lof>k- 
ing to tlur jmbljc accmnits/ of. India,' tlo'' you 
sup|)(jsc"that those crrc'irs afleotefl^be adininietnl- 
tivm of the j»u])iic revtmuc there? — W-elt, I 
imugine^thay would j 1 ifnagiiie thaUlic^Slhustcrfl 
would thipk differently, Nvcf^ild adiuliusler difie- 
renlljS and Y>roposC different expenditure if* they 
realisetbthe liict tlval they had nornmlly a deficit, 
and that arjy one of their alleged suqijuses wasji> 
mistjike.n surplus. . ' ‘ ‘ * 

. 9G2G. Do you inhigftic tluit they took tlieiT 
figures Iron i what was published in Eiiijlaucl^ or 
from the accountj« that they kept tlu^msclvcs'y-v- 
I imagine that they took their own aeeoiintfl ; I 
donotknow;. ^ . 

Is there anything practical in, tlijs jioint 
excejit the remark iipoiMUi evi'or havir^ bften in- 
ex\^lcjir(V'vhielb now is* corrected ? — Xes, aj>art.. 
from the dlflefwijje as to ihe fact r>l; financial 
failiire^^.or tlie -fijct. of financial success, there 
is this j)racticHl Cur the people who had to jnefer 
40 the ordiniiry Blue Books, that there nwiy be 
two seta of quotations /as ‘ to iho jiuiubei; of 
Burpluseiv. \ ‘ . - * * . - 

8628. TlicVefoVe the^o a'ecounis ought Iso be in 
futuVe corrected with a note to allow, tliat tliis 
errtir had pcourred. ‘ 

962!h Mr. Bih these CaJeuita Blue 

Books lire not jaid bofqro J*ailiaiheiit^are they?— 
^’<>,1 think ribt.; I havc^ inquired .very earefiiljy ‘ 
. for ^lem. ' , . . • * 

- 9()!iO,- M*r. Grant DujF,] 1)o 1 rightly under- 
stand yoijbi suppose that this English Bltie Hook 
tb svhioh yowduivc? referred is the autlioritatiyo 
document laid beftnl' Barliipubiit with respect tesflic^ 
..finances and revenue (»f India?.— 1 iniaginC5*tb'at it* 
is one of those documents *, it says /‘Statistical Ab- 
stract, fclatlng to British India from J8fiO to 1889, 
as far a>s pgrliculars qan be. stated, eornbiled from 
official .rewords and presented tb both Hotises of , 
Parliament by command of Ifcr Majesty.” 

' 9f)dl . Are you not awari^iat the authoritative 
doeuments 'are preseuteU in' the middle of the 
month i^fMay in thoi!»hape of two Papers; one. 
showing the ¥'iuance and* JRcypnde Accounts pf’tlie 
Oovx^rnm^nt of :lndia in India, and the other tlic 
Home Account Which relateSkto the expenditure at. 
hofne ? — Yes. , ’ - * , ’ 

9032. ^IJo* you not understafid that, those are , 
the authoritative' dociimutits from which and. from 
a grciit |i umber of other papers, this abstract /has 
been compiled for more ready reference by a* 
clerk*'.at the India Office?— ics, but this also 
to be. presented to b(T{b Houses of 
Parliai/tent’ ; ' * 

9fi33. Mr. TxUwcett] k'^ou have soiio evidence, . , 
I.bcHeve,'to give on fne appropriatiou\>f revenue 
to Income, which you :diink bugKt ^to have been 



9634. Bo you<ixp£eV dpifiion after having 

gone into the acii^dnts , h^ve* exftmine^ the 
accounts very ohiiefuUyt " 

9635. And (]oes> oai^efu^ $XB«iti(»tion hnd 
yon to this eonolusion, that in every year- In. 


which there has been supped to be a surplos> 
that suVpluB has b6eu obtained by dovotmg 
venue to inepihe which ought \q have beiu de- 
Voted tcK capital?--: Yes, by devoting to ineame 
'^saiiis which ought/ to have ^ been devot^ to 
capital, oi* rather to . minus, capital, * that is W Say 
to debt;' , ^ ^ \ 

. ^636. Will ’^Qu 'give: Some facts to ooiToboi^te 
that tqiinibn; taking 4wo or three. years? — 

tV vesy^ last Budget which profess^ jto 
show a ji^urplus l,£hmk', 118,0007.' on the 
• .ordimiry cxpeudi^^ureH. 1/ should <take exception to 
.one ol' tlie ro'ceipt it^ins.of land reventie, namely, 
875,000/. entefrd as^ale receipts of waste lands. 
-I imagine that these weye the>|>t‘oceed8 of sales 
luadc^•sl|Veraj years Uelbi: 3 B J that during^the inter- 
mediate Years of exiles had been 

ke})t in tjic Cufrcsicy .De]>^ment iiivested in 
/^Governnmnt ‘Seciiyfeies, -diid fhereroro to yield 
intei'csl, amlt I sup]>f)6e^‘ that in 18€9-n70, several 
' years after the. Waslic lands were s« )kl, -these secu- 
riticH v. erc- realised, and^ the proceeds carried to 
rovenue ; • I snj 1 sun|)ose,’- hecauso it is very 
dilftciilt froin tlj^e ^mblished stateificn^ to obtain 
particulars. • , * / 

9G37. But Was not tWe 'an Act passed in 
Ixord CaniiirmV tim0 .'enacting that the proceeds 
of the fnx\h orAvasto lands idiould'be ^un^d, and 
not devoted to jncoi^ie I 'forget, whether there 
is an Ae,t. ^ There* oertuiniy was h BelihEtch from 
tli^ Secretary of Slate inculcating ' the dovotion 
of waste land -jjroQffeds to * Government JSecu- 
rilies,* witb a vi^‘ 1-0 reduce debt absolutely or 
'proyisiomiUy ;*..l am -not siii^ that there waann 
^ Act/or-tbliis it was ^)ut into lepslative form. In 
any cnee ir was tlic [policy of the Gnivernment of 
India. for somq time, tpTWtain the sole proceeds of 
certain waste lairds, osj)ecially of Bastern Beingal, 
in.OovcrnrnenisSecuriticB.* ^ a j 

9638. Arc there' Any ^ther items oOrevenuo 
'put dowii to. iu66rmj whTcli ' oU^ht *not^ to be, in 
your M>junIon?— Let - :explam , myself moi^e 
partkularly if ray nssuiuntioifti based on the 
avinlubhv to the public are *coiTect, then 
you liavb ap expenditure^ perihinent, apd very 
'much on the incri^a8e,.^to belpetyiii future by a 
revenu’e not onlj^Ie'afeifi respect of capittil, by Ae 
,/wjwte hiiKls pnxjcedfl, but less" in respect of in- 
terest by the inoorae from the Waste lands; an 
•ExcKcquer with a, ;CErt»w • source Of rnyemie 
diminished* hus-to meet' an increasing expenditxtre.. 
Then again, no Itcnd' revenae t^oura accrue, from 
thcsw^asle lands so 4oId; so thgt one of the most 
im{>ort;aht items of land reventie would jbhefeby 
have beew diimn^ccl.*. Tbat'is of no great im- 
ppicl?ftnce except in principle, because these landa 
would not have yielded any Wd revenue . worth 
speaking of. .. ** 

. 9039. TWs yehr is there, any/ other ri tern put 
.down .to dncqme^ besides this .>73,0004 tlmt you 
think pjmht to' be nut (jlo'wii to reducing deh^?*-*-* 
t h^r pf a s^ c)r‘l70,0004,,ailfi 1 it Was 
sj^ecUed m SirBiehard IJempVs Budget, 
karis tribute >eapita]ised t’^khavehe 
lecPge oh that subject, .bo(i*on >e^statetn!6k^ 

. of the item- itseems;fo me^abnonnm. ; A^dlil!d 
iteip t^olice . Stmrannimoti fdad eawiKi9, 

^ 288,000 L A^ Yourtn ^ hem ^ the redpvm^* on 
.A4>ySRinian edvaipes of !XSh^^ 

Woald .be,' 'pV thd eitpelidito 
a easing whieh m Ipeea <<eibtaiiied by a saAien 
stopping eC M September^ 
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ah^ debit would, I tbiak; aot bo aa aocurato, buu- the Calcutta-Ulue Book. There i« one matter about Mr. 

a6ai*like statement of the proceedings thefinanoialdutcome.of the year 1863-64 which I J. QedAeit 

of the year. , "^should, like to ubtice in connection \tith what I said , 

9640. Then your supposition ’WpuM be thni a little ocu about the diHcreparteies is oflRclaU'd- 7 July '®7 

there had beaB'.' a deficiency, adding up'''iho .. turns. . The Calcutta )l1irc Book and tire" House 

figuiies which' ycu have given, of tomothing -like of Commons ilouvnal record a eurplus-of 78.347/., 
1,000,000/.? — I did- not add them up,1>eeau8e 1 .not'a.yory .Wgc amount, but stiM a surplus, 
could not get the wbol&.iAf<wniatien. Tt ia uso- Tho* India Office- Blue Book, oV, Parfifuticntary 
less to attempt to state how I''8bortld. 8aj''jthat thc^ Statistical Abstruct^'adiuits a deficit of .‘$08,9747. 
year ought to hare ended ; of course I have not for tins .very same year 1863-64. . 
the means of doing Aat.: ** that 9643.; .But could you briefly state, in order to 

whereas a tiUght' surplus was- claimed, -a heavy give the Coimuittce itn opjicrtunity of w'css- 
, deficit ouj^t to have beercacknowleagol for jast ‘ exaintuitig' you, the ite<ns in any one j car which 
year. (1869-^70). * » * 'J .'liavc been put <hvwn iw yicoine; and which' ypu 

9641. Butrefetrrng to.a'My'Bycvuaisycars tlwt ^ink n, have been devoted to dimlnisliipg 

you like td take, its yhu< haVe expressed the the debt, the risult of which ,h.vs been that where 
opinion that lihcfte never Jiasljean a surplus, tafa> ^herc appears toJitTa gurplu's there .really 'is a 
any year which yon JiW that you have inveetr-. ' deficiency?—! have said tliia,'“ It is true lluit a 

S ted, and plcUse mention to/tne 'Comniittce. tlie*- auyplna of-inpome' over jc?..pciiditurc, wi*li *soinc- 
dB on which you baier .tbe'opinihu .tlipt llie ■ times a^artial reduction of debt, has Itecn (tl)i>|ncd 

t^ii one m* Ivvo rare '0«Ta«io^ ATitr+o-fiKliai) 

Uiistory ; l}ii aflentatMiriH of surjiliis ’will be 
found on exainlnalion- to be, like Tyrrlije vieto* 

ditiatAter 



give I 

I thi^ there are 11 ef them. 


un^duMe 
At pag!i;8 ‘of Tny 


rids,, more disiMuirajjinij; Clian 


itself. 


pamphlet I say, bo'»een‘that bolbre the' 'Jiidlaii financiers* ha\x* never snccrcded In claim- 

mutiny ;of 1867 'there w^erc dnly^two interludcti - i.. . a .'?.:i!i .1 

free from confessed financial disaster, the ^ie 
from 1834-2Wi to- 1837 38^ under Lord Williain 
Bentinck, aiid the otter l84fl-50 10 l8.*i2-53, 
under 'LTir<L.Dalhousie. • Siniw; tlie iHutin v there 
have, been only tliree/euch years. AUogether 
the Indian JElxchequdi' elaimp to have paid its 
way, to have* achieved a wplus, uiitl 10 have 
sometimes even ,paid;ofF debt in 4 1 out <»f JJic 35 
years, 1884 tol8fi9. TDeficita, often stufjchdous 
in amount, are doiifoBwcil for tne reijiaininfr years. , 

Indian crmlit'repdsesJoi'gely on thes,e 11 years of 
alleged surplus, and ^(m';<3onfpsed traditions^ ot^ 
similar interludes of success’ in. tlie« antecedent* 


itig surplus 7)1* oquilihriiini, exc(^pl alien they 
havdx'en permitted to defer "pjiyjnent (dacoruod 
chai:ges, or to ti*oat as rectirring incOine aviiilable, 
for’t‘x|ki^iiidifn/e fore .stal inch ts' oF fnture revenue, 
‘unexpended porUoiiia af ftiriner Iomhs^ siih? pro- 
ceeds of sl4>rcs,sld^)s,^&ie., which had been pnr- 
•ehased out of deJit in antecedent ymmat deOcit.” ■ 
I Ss^Kiak of surplus and deficirt as^ a , very 'different^ 
matter m eohncction with . a ‘forei.<»ii-!udd domi- 
nion from (kificit or .^ii’i^lus in councraion with 
any Eurrqman native tJovenimQut. *' 

noil, Put I want to get at thisi can you,’ in 
any one yw*., miVtiliou. an item wliich had heen 
-jf)Ut down to income, wlricii oul;ht I0 hav;e ,heen 


, - « . ^ . V M I,*- M Tl 1 ' • . J * II LW 4JII. Willi?, \YlhlViil 

peno^ of the-tnufe pb.lSipoliea,* 1 had I'rov.oUsly ^ 

stated there that, it wiw .impossible .to deid ivlth . ^ ■ 


sothai IIk* Coqunittee 
might judge wdietlicr yo^r opiuioif is corivct ? — 
fn 1862^63, l\n’ ,exainplc, the sale prOccfVl.-iof 


those flurplusespn wbipU mer^gutilcCand Oovovn- 
ment accounts werff n^ixed uj)./* iThO fist of tticm 

tSr?!?' ' ’ I ' •* <1 ‘.fu al ' khas (rielials were 172,900 /.'" 'Thou inisccdlaue- 

9^42. Will you select wiy yeftimn wbiA there y; ,to i:,.l29.V«/. 

was a aurpkw,.. ted givo‘the;figrfi;<i8/-l aU the balo p.oeaalsbf buil.lings, 

o'uglit 
snoiid- 

sme cxtCutttls<», Mr. crtraeiiey.-iii .nieir reni^rKs. ^ thatllio -lule proceeds 

above cited, ^Hift .to.iUlmit the. name of those should be earned to the rcdiu-tion of 


year 

show 



j^UB to a figure'fio trifling-iu eouiparikm with the 
1^6 amoufitB under halaiu>e. More substantial 
aiim indeed fatal dtjcctionB must be made to such 
inadmisBible items as the following, which jire 
ixuBcro^iicd* to thei revenue -inetead of vto the 
oapitiJ* i. r., the dobk account.” * " ‘ 



MiOfnr n««dlik$(. 1 

BoaM' 

lUaeltitaiitiime, Civil* 
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that deld, witliout which* tin? oVigiuals wguld not 
■ fiaye becii.povided. '* ^ ' 

' 8645. Was th.erc xinytTliing else ia fhaf'year 
- besides those two itemato which the same, would 
apply?— 'The jop’rtjm revenue was ahuormally 
‘'^rge^in tlmt year. Then tjierc wcre ioinc other 
ipgs, Hk^ the .salt "revOnne, the ‘salt revenue, 
ovklcntly, I should say , an item of-soinc other year 
carried to a'dillerent year from that in w]iii4» .the 
duty Ooiild properly he held to have accrued. 

' 9646. You, think it' was uot .from- am increase 
of the Revenue from fealt?— It waa h large stock 
salt purchased . by natives on the nlmour that 
, th6 salt duty' was about^to bd raised. A very 
large sum waliVqaliBcdin one year iir that way. 
j ' 964t It would probably be followed by a defi- 
. cicncy ijb the -following year Yes, ®md the cx-> 
pen^tuto of the fellovying year, woUjld hav6 to 
be metj^in full with this item withdravoi, ' 

9648;* Yorf wish tcriponyey to'*the Contmittee 
'tha( th^ 43.6 of these khi^ meluda was really the 
eaie'of Odvemment, property that ourtt to have 
been, pat down to the ^dimmati<m of debt, and that 
3 M 2 these 
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these iniscellancouB receipts repr^esoat the imle of 
BtorcB and rfiipH and tlimas which had Ucen.pertly 
furnislied wifn borro^ea tnoney* and therefore' 
oiiglil fo have been appisopriated to the'diinmu- 
lion of debt tW Pale 'proceeds, of.a 'kiiai ^ 

niehtd ' representing- the capitulised amount of a 
cerlawi existing -annuity and a certain potential 
annuity for tbe'Goycnimctit, • 

-9649. You haye loob.ed intti the subject of /the 
small ahU}ynt of thy debt, M’ hush is bold by the 
natives* as cpnnmred with tiio Engl liaVo you* 
not - Yes, thinlc 9I l»cr cent, . of all ihc 
lialnlilies of every kuid are. held l^y •Englishmen, ; 
and i think 9 ecnt^^4* jlativetj. . . ' ^ 

'9(550. You make. a* (Kslinoth)u b<?t\veen. 4lve ' 
"jnciral obligatron whieb* Engljin<> imjiosCs upoh. 
.liertfieli’ivilh reganVto tjiosc-loans ivliich areHaillcd 
ParliauM ntaVy loans ami thi)s<)Svlncli arc nol, do t 
you iU)l J" " 1 iuinginc t^iat all tbe^ Imllan loans • 
are J^iiTianiontnry loans. ' ' ' • ' 

9t)51. -P>ut tbero arc eeiMalu Jonn.s, ah', sibero 
notv raised umicv tJic di>*i iju't. aiithorify of l*ar- 
liain^iit ?-T- Yes, foi-' cxatiipjc,' E£is?*iiiilui St(.ek, .. 
wbinb represents tbo tra(fiijg capital o4’tbeoId East ‘ 
‘ India ( !din])any. 'I'liat* bas a greater prorogjltive 
than other-debt of the Jndiafl ( loverninent 
1 Imag;uu‘ tlint’ tjie whole of llie debt Is .practically 
> tbe ifaino footing- no Wj^ieea use f ‘ bi Jievc an A<It 


on 


was lately [)a.«sed* jncleiuuifying trustees who 
should invest jiu any ludjan Loan brought -out. 
suKse(|U 5 nt to tlic date of lliotAet. ll•\vould 13c 
^ difficult Ho /list i if fpiisb butwcon tjie different poi^-, 
tious of ilio same sct.of Habillties’m* to priority of 
.claiiu. . 

0651;!. Ls there any 6tb‘<ir,.ijubject to \vbich*you 

• wish to refe r?-^! was‘Vskcd by. ]Mr. (inuii Duff 
wbeiber the erroKlhat f l«d point c^il ont had not • 
been eorrect<‘d some years hybire-; b <lid not 
understand the <jiios1ioi\ nt'tlK' liinerbiit what J ‘ 
.slioukMiave answei'e<l \vns that I U j«s iiol aivarc' ’ 
that the disero]Kfn^!it^a luuJ been retsmeilod. /Tlw 
staleibents wbich I‘critieis(.Kl .l>ore the "date both 
of tligiu <iri870,botji enTTigating froni substantially 
the sauK’^ Oovenunenf, ' *v - 

9655. Mr. Crnut !■ dijfih yog arc a 

servant of I lie Indian, Ciovei’iimcnt, are yon not? 

Cs, t ,, 

'9(554*. 'Wliat was your jh ) si tar ui wheny ynn left. 
India ?-^-J was plIiciaLcollcctm’ of PooFeo/*tlvc 
soutberH portuni of Orissa, " 

965^5- (k ^Taal Ls a position of sfunc I'csppn- 
sibilitv; is it not ? — Vce. . 1 , « ^ \ \* 

• , 9657/T)o ybu consider that it 'js any part -of ' 
tilt duty otn t:ervajit of i]ie'{b>V(j^nincnt to bo fa 
harmony witirtlic gepenJ -spirit of the Govern*- ' 
ment that he scrVoaVir'Gm’tjflnly, if tiiorp i« a 
sin«;lc liamionionsi spirit .tliraugliont the* Govern- 
ment. . \ ^ ^ 

9658. Y.OU tnjvc by no means a v^M-y hopefuL. 

vieavof Tiiir conne^ction with Ilidia Lxlo 

not ; 1 take a very ghiomy view iirdeed. * - 

9659. -You have aAid, I’tliink, in rejilyvtP flio 
honourable JHcmbor for Brighton, that we 

.catftot adknintptgr chemily ivq should with^w^, 
from IiMlia?’*r-^I:Bj5bk6 df the future ; ifwe cannot , 
administer la the future iiim’6. cheaply havin^to" 

‘ face w constantly, increasiitlj; expenditure. ,4 * * 

9660: And is i): .ypurjp{)inipn tlmt henceforth ' 

• England uiust- address strenuously and 

set purpose^ hot in ihere .Ti^e as hi^^tofore^^ 

to tne stupenSoiis apd^miiWting t^k%f -re- 
constrOcting^nilttve gojmihimeiifs all mtha Vieir 
to a speedy and peacoful lidnidatioh of herlni^ah 
concerns*^?— Yes; as speedfyHia possible, and oelp'- 


taiply peaceful; necessariljrto a iarge ext0nt at 
the coat of England. 

0661. And VQU that statesmen '^ should 
betake thomsolvcss m earnest to real preparation 
a^abst tl]^ ibolUps^ of tim Irulian dominion 

•.TteS.. r- ■ ■ ' 

9662.“ You fur&brj^ think ; that our present 
Government in India which you serve^ “ iaiar 
froin.bcfug-.that good and ffiio thing which it ie 
generally believed ta.bejjl do you u6t ’ 

"■/pOdS. YoUj consider that our . present ad- 

nuiiisiration of India is a failure in temporal 
nuittcrwiV <16 you * no4:.V — ; What ^ do ^you* mean 
ivliVu you say; “«i -’temporal matters,” may I 
asdc ? , . ‘ ‘ \ ^ • r* ‘ * ‘ * 

9(5i(54. 1 quofcYi-onva^pampb'lct by Mr. James 
t/eddoK; Our present* adimnhi{:ration of India 
h a failure in leiripprat htatters. Ebr it is ini- 
•poVeriHliing the people Yh*s. . I wished to 
ipake^urc thtU the setfee of “temporal”' was the 
one in" which I* 'meant* it. ; . ' 

‘ 9(565. You furthcr-considcr'-that “ in matters 
/)f Imuieafiurabjy greater coiiccru it is 'Worse 
tliaii.a liAltiro,#for it nut duly lacks competent 
fSpiriluai direction of its owv,’biit ft is unhappily 
,iyrcaUiiig dmvlis the* i*esyuum of the iiniigenous 
S|>3rhuai I^owcrs*, Broliminism, Bnd^sin and 
Islam — Yep, l .tbiuk that' a western power 
iinpiiuiing upon^ air Oriental society, of ntfecessity 
breaks" down ihcT Spiritl^al fabihi of. Asiatic so* 
ciety i 1 Ibiuk tliat will be a groat evil. 

9 iK) 6 . You further *c0nsklor*“‘ tl\c aspiration of 
our Uovefninent irr Indm,”-" is to administer 
idocicty; Ibrmigbiohlj^ the teftipfuml without the 
Syurituaf 'rower,”- do yot *’nut ?t— Y es^ that ie 


. BO. . . \ ' • - • . . • * • ■ - • ^ 

9(5f)7. And you ' have illusti^ted that I think, 

. by; saying, “ of which - a Londoner may attain 
"^^ome partial but idadeejuate idea," if ho will think 
of a current nosinun .of !poiicing baby farming 
efficaciously, by j'c^elrjitum ^and what not; alb 
forsooth, bccjiutc Jere. the Spiritual Power in 
.tbe^e latter dayajias-litlle coiftiige and less power 
to eifforcc chastity ” ?— Ycej a speak ol* our 
ty»v cni'ruelfit m Indin,- which I", eiiy haS iucM- 
cient resources, is unahle iiWji its very position 
to u]>i)c&}>!iiffi(;ipn^y to 'fhe ]mti\;^wU{pou8 feel- 
ing's, wit^ioiit'whic]^ t think a Oovemmeut cannot 
•he .caAied on well. . 

9468. Anil j>v>u comjsu'ie, fhe Oovofuinent of 
England in India, fo-|brni part of ^hi^h yon are 
retuniiiiff, to the Q^verninent a Jew Chinese 
mandarins, who hail bc<^h lutein life to jio^nire 
. pigeon English '"W ell, tO' j\ Londoner 'it u so 

generally. Bpe^king:^ OiicouMe’I''Wjished to put 
clearly my vtew^ and it is'dilfficttlt to put tlie 
. thing clcarlj^ t>^.,Btating if in -aome nicfa 

Jbnn, * "• 

• d8G9^. ITiat'u xK^^an wlaiT'xepreeen^tipn of 
yoiir gWcral ^icw'of the. Engliph Goverhtnent in 
Ih4^y-^I hayc lhdlifelft,«n<»e tto .that 1 pver- 
estijnated the desirabiuty' orpnit^l^^ different 
idenrifri)iritnpiKgenerf|ll^andeii;ohe<Kisly;accept^ 
in Xipndom ' I do ‘hof tmnk th^t I idtQ<iId\ptrt If in 
th^twaynowjorBbstron^lj. Foffexnih^ejtl^nk 
tliat Wr khowled^ of tha veranQulera is gree^r 
.thaU ,n ^dinary ^hgHAhou^ nmvddisuppose from 
iuj senteiAse.'tbei^ 

8670. But>di> >|^ieaj^ tm^eiLthat "ti» ia- 
onrabhe defeet-hCAngtOTla^iMirride/^^^^^^ 
of. Spiritiud i';— Yesi l^rinA-of 

Spiritual gmaUMiMe M‘ ir^ipg^tliroiyit^^ 
rohuiom' instituffoM. 

««7I. Do 
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9671; D»^ou still consider tiiafc 'Uhe nggffes- 
siveness of the Catholic Cbristiani^ of Spain in 
the Western Indies is paralleled' % the intoler- 
anee of Protestant Chrisdanit]^ in the. Eastern 
Indies ■’¥"-'1 do. ^ i indicated generally there the* 
reasons for iiiakmg:ihat statemenf; ^ You will 
see that in the announced continuation ofPtirtL, 

I had propofl€}d .to set. forth .my* views generaUyj . 
giving authorities in die sequel. ' . * \ 

9872. And yea hclieVfe ^thafr ,tlio, lEnglinh 
dominion in Incfia iisfc a greatr wrong to the 
working classes ?-r I do, 
fll078. And Y*o.u believe that What yois^ do de- 
scribe us Sahebdom,!^ Vdeh I suppose Is flic. 
English aduiinistratioh hi^ India, has ini)rc .'tJ> 
fear . from Spci(d(>gietk* ja England- than* from 
Wahabisin India’'?-— Ycs,.I thiiik that in case -of , 
any -trouble in Indtaj/nhothei? mutiny, the dFili- 
oulty of raising ^ihgney •ift. the ‘face, say, of ^ . 
Gambetta,' dfi^terinmcd not to hare this any ' 
longer, that would be a nipipe 'serious (Jifllculty 
than anytfiiiig.that,tbe .!^^aliolae(lalls‘cJln at any 
time array sigainst iis. * V , ' 

.9674. May 1 'yoji if the followin*^ sen- 
tences express your, mature fjpinidn ivRli vcgjvrd 
to the relatiouiij between India anil the Englijjh. 
working class: “They would be better oil* if the 
English capital,' which in 'cnormmi.s- sums every 
year is drained away to India, and thus aggra-s’ 
vates tlm exhaustion of india by* (iirther Itny of 
tribute for interest Tiayuieht frtan overworked or 
disheartened statvjjfings, dggtavatos tje, degrad*- 
atioii of ^glaiid; by iho iilrthm' luxurious ctni-* 
sumption of. rentieiu Idlu'or .yetfre’d into idlcue*^^ 
were applied re[n'o(]uctivTly..in thi8c<aiTit^^^^^ ' .'rhc 
English workmen hiivobfigan to struggle for their 
interests as clasii'.ititcrests* in a ficw kind of cbu?s 
devQjtiop transcending’ the old 'territorial patru;- 
tism ? iTiist lot me ^say ahnwt that expression,. 

overworked pr dishearlepcd iJtarvelinga,” th^tt 1 
use that as correctly describing tlKvji^Jsitimrof a 
great many of the India people,' ijUt all. * - • 
9875." But are those spulLenol^sS tliatl have read- , 
a iak description of the ,(&overmnei>t of liidia, in 
its relation to tin; inferior classes uf India, oiV'tba 
one liand,v and' to the working classes’ of England 
on tlie 'ot]tcr^hdnd Ilmt is jbo is my matured 
opinion. I wish you, Iidwcvcu*^ toiindcrsfeuid tliat 
I am describing there OuMJonditioh ofjiTporliou of 
the Indian people; you -would gutlier of course 
from my previous evidence, thatd' dithnoVincan 
it to refer to all ;/I epokc, for exami)lcy (rf* tenures 
in Bengal in. a vciy dlflcrcht condition, 

9676^ Do the following wpfds still express your ' 
opinion, .** In this., spSit the ErigllslTi ' hJ^ouV . 
leagnos'wilf, soonei; oi'' la^r, bring EngUsh capi- 
tal to bay withbi .’“tlio'-'four. s'eas, and, mu the 
impending coriflfclB, will rofusd any chafigo of 
yenue to Inditi, or to. the colomeA, or to else- 
where beyond, thek reach, !Thcy will put not 
only in av^nretiX hat in ac^on,. the maximum * 
that / riohoe wo soriitb iii origin^ and .slmuld " he 
stiOial in' deW^ati(^h*^'?~Y«^^^ am det^eribiug 
there what rhdlieve to hp -part of the iffevitablo 
cCfftwe of English ,politi^^ towards Indiiu I am. 
expressing thet^ my bpuHOfi as-re^tds the *tezi- 
doacSes of tlic future* ; * . * ; ^ „ 

9877* And yoti tj^ink that^w6ji*iB^ Granted for 
the .good" of India' is a ^simfE^e /of public 
Bt^y, andnotwbat.youides^ /Llibe in. 

Wtaidesland^^^ have 

saiA t^t X think ^at it,ismo0BaiWf to^H^ a 

aotiem*' 

,96791 Mr* Cave,] I did not quite iindtestand 

QM. 


youir.theory about the land being impoverished 
by the cost of transport of protluce • ip . a distan t 

f tvpmmc'ni, will you explain that ^further ?— 
ou Would Jiave a similar thing, iii what Judge 
'L<UtgfieW*ctc8(5rib^ the tenures in Ireland, 
-iii ilie'Cobden Club.vt»lume,* lie. speaks .there of 
absenteeism,. of the abscnioc landlords having to, 
rcpiifivc tlu'ir rent ij) iinpthcr cofuitrj>, ns being an 
aggravalipp^to ji.peoprifwlit) have oyly ugricultui’al 
produce with whieli.to make good the demands 
, ogaiiisl them, and having t«^l)earthe Vc)st"ol‘traus- 
, porting these distinct i>laoe. 

9679. .But i^ mrt the ppulwe^e ofhuul hi .l^ndia, 
that is 'to say, the* value of the iigrieul turnl |>i’ 0 - 
.‘diicc, cxjipnded'in ]tKlm ?-TrNo ; large huium are - 
ccrtfimly U(»t expended in India; large /iiuii} arc 
obvioii.siy expended ju Lujidtnu . ,* 

v i.9(>80v Wliiitl yun>« .do you reftv. to ? — The 
‘Il(ilu(\Ch?n‘ges. # 

1)^GK4*. Thosf itre vorv'sui:dl,'arc tlu^y .nob ooin- 
pjfred with llio syliole-cxpeudil lire hr India ; they 
amonnl, I, ;hink;tt) 12 i>r 13 millions ?-—l llihik 
.that is a large suiiffor iiiitlvo InduKtry to inaiit- 
taiu at t<hcli a dislauee ;.bi miUtoiVsiJ^ tlicinnpunt 
given by ihe Duke of Argyll in a deKpateb on 
irrig.Ttioii works. 

At the siune-lime a very largi* ^xwn U 
ppewt from Kuglfiud hi India upon works^? w-Ycs, . 
that i«^o. 1'heto n, ver) great (liircronee, liow- 
jCVer, het\y(.(,ui tlii; two.' \Vha1. the llindoVr:^ Jiave 
to part with. Uk'v part with ahsojutiJy ; what they ^ 
gel on pnhlie ivorkjitliey do not gcq absolijudy, 
hui on loan, a.nd they have to pay mtevi'Bt oh it. 

. Not only. but tlx^ elasrses wlio seiid home to 

England lli6 agriimltural produce, ii-oin whieli 
the homp charges have, to be defij^iiytKl/ arti 
not the' same classes ti> ivluaii tlie duB^ix of 
raihyay*aii/l ofliev* money come/: the bdhix.of 
railway uujm?y. is local while the taxation is; 
general. • * . . ; 

98H,3. Is it not tlie fael*lliaJ; railways and oljiijr 
'jniblie ^ works have. Inereased . \Vage» all over 
ludia ?— .Not all over India. 

; , 9G8‘1^ Out large* extent of Indijii*-^Iii a 
’ recc'nt Budget Statmiichl* of Lord JjavvnnnVs, 
UbouJ 1866 ‘(h* lH67/lic juiriic-fi^illy derwrihes 
Svbfit is gciierfllv known ?n liuJia, jliat. the rise 
‘of tviTges IS mostly near, tlia railways j tliere has 
lioen a*general rise 'of! wages thnoughont India- 
• a]so, luit^hat not a mwisurc of prosperity to a 
great ' extent, but it is'largeky due to tin: eu- 
jianeed price of foo<l. 

9(i8.’k But has iu)t fliat ri.v^e inyvages tlirdnghont 
India.'^been caused , by greater tannpiN-atuc 
w'ealtli of-India in e.onsi‘i|Ucncc of inerea^jed trade 
hiul of public worjwi? — PjLrtIy,.i»of .eoUrsc, at is. 
In any parts <tt' India, whenever there have been 
Ifu-gc- public works, the wages havc*risea very 
Ipatcrially ; y(>ucannot-4brow any large kuui of 
monc^ into a jiopulnrihn not very far advanced 
without cUslocuting 1111-1110 current rat(w,' -It doe^^ 
nut follow Ihuli thodiigh^rutiTs of. wages will oon- 
tiiruc. ^ Vor. oxainj Jc,* k a year or two 

sihcc after thejirge sums which Were ^no' longer 
spent in the Ckmtnjl Provinces, or after such 
Iai-gcj 9 uni 8 as liudlaeci* spent iri.tjic ^Central Pro- 
‘vinjeus;w'ore* no longer q)cnl.,'jthe Central Pro- 
* yijiiMis -which arb. ordinarily supposed tkd, be 
very 'flourislung were* troubled^ with • famine. 
The (Jb^f Coinmissioner, Mr. Morris,, rcinstrks 
tliis „ui the Siatem^i^t of the Moral and 
^Ma^ifd Progress and* Condition of India for 
the /'yexf 1668^69, and he tdiere mentions 
bite of the things which T alluded to, in 
3 u 3 answer 
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nnswcr ton queetion of Mr, Grant Duffys, the 
dlftercnt sapirlt which may prevail- in native 
society Owing to onr rule, or under our riile, as 
Mr. would put jt. .He d.escrlbes -rtiere 

wsencrally 1 h)\v the fieh "people fi»nnerly would^ 
have dc>no their duty better to the poorerVfatives^^ 
and that there has been Wee of thkof late. years. 

t)fi86. liut^ do you inciwi..to sUtc that wiiges 
have dinmiishcVl in the Central PiSIvinccs lately ? 
— I dcMiot riilpagine that they lu^ve, 

have not servetl . in <tlic 'i .entraj Provinces ; 4 
merely knitM' the. general’ fact thaH a great many 
peoj)le Imyc di6d.' \ ' . * . 

S(> 87 ^. Yon have -stated, that wages Imvc in- 
creai<ed generally all 4i)vey India, which is usually 
an ‘indieiition of propji^rlty, Imt ypu say thatinow 
expenditur?*-hap been duuinislied in tlie Central 
Provinces, and I understood you to inttir from 
tlial that ,, wages haVe dimiinshed ? — T say. that* 
the r.nte of w'a^es hjii? dihiinislie(r,-at any ratcihy 
what you c;oiild iinsess H at foi> a (fay’s labour 
after the •hd)hulj)or(‘ Railway' was. tinisticd 1 
fancy, tht^t eooUcB (^ould he lured cheaper jbr the ♦ 
day. , ‘ : 

9 CS 8 . .Do you know as a fact that tlu) wages 
have dimill Tshed in the Central Proyitiee^/r— No, 

I have not peil^onal knowledge of the Centof 
Prrj\ wices. ’ . - ‘ • 

tKiHfh You tit at ed that one trf the, effects of the 
ex])<mdjtiiro of the Govcrnnicut drawm /roju tlfo- 
taxation of the country Iras' been to extend jcidti- 
vatioji. You stated tljat cattle were worked moye 
than they had l)(?en be fore, and »that pasture lands 
had beeh Itrokcn up an<l turned into arable to 
unoreaf^e tlic export of jifoduee wdvi.eii was neccs- 
mr^' V-ix V ^is, ih tlic precioding Statements, I am 
proceeding very largely on offltdal pill)fication8, 
as well ai? on my own ])efiional observajioh. . 

Sup])osing that is so. is iifd (hat th(* 
greatest imlu'.alion of prosperity that you can 
TXissiblj’ hare in a tHUiiltryt— *Not if the people 
liaVG not enough toXeed iui. If the- peopJe (Ire,' 
the word “ j>n».v|H.:rity ’• as regaiidsMluyn lerihi- 
nirtes. Piinagirie. 

, 90 hl. .Is it flic fact that >rl tipise countries 

where cultivation Kttsjpcrcascd thf*^ p(»o|de die?-^ 
In numy.jdacesi ,iii our r€H-se1tl(?imuit of Ori^^a/ 
for exam] do, or rtiiy pother jiruviiuxv you' WMmUr 
“find* an increase ofjt’ultivation with aji increased 
ji(»piiIiilioii.' 'It docs not Ibl low fnmi aiHncreuscjil ’ 
cultivalion that the i)eo]?le an? better off*. J’hc 
area of fill tivation may be extended, but it doca 
not foljow that flie pPojile ar(» better off, pj^ssibly^ 
then? niny' have been jicbpk; to etifthe produce, 
and certaiiTly a greater, jirojiortiou than tortnerl^ 
of the StirphiH 'receipts ha)3 'fo hc sent off t(» 
TiOndon. " ’ . , “ . 

9892. You slated thatiii this jiartlcular 'place 
oultivatkm had extended,* imd that the (JXj^prt of 
produce was greater, that,.in fact, the cultivaii(>ju , 
had exfeivded for the purpose of mainlaiTiing that 
export; wndl then, (JpfS./tot th'adi mean that/ the.' 
peOjde had,Hfi ntuch t^ eat^as tliey^had l)ofm*e, and 
money besides, in return fojj^selHug the rest 
No, it does not nepes^rily tl^ey.niight have tc^give 
out as fast as they ^5tie,d. If taxation swallowed up 
a Considerable proportion of, their produce, it docs . 
not necossanly ftillow that thejrVould bq brtter. 
off. If *there mere no taxirtion tvould -be 
better, off, but it doqs not foll 9 w'*tih»t under, , 
tion they, woulbS be better off. J crwatjiot say 
how far taxation is th^ cfraSe in any one caisOj^or* 
how far in general taxation is thfe ctose of gycatev 
hardship in life ; I speak of it as one of the causes. 


9693. I do not understand how^ is possible 
that, if cultivation has extended and part of the 
ppoduce is exporte<J, the c(iitintry. can fail to be 
richer . than it ; jfrm before, when the whole 
produce • was (Hihsumed upon ' tlje land ? If 
thc‘ cultivators iii India. deiioM; oil needs to 
tengWn(b Uie proceeds of wnich go h) fatten 
Ijulloeks fpr thqDandon ^market and to lubricate 
English niaiidiipery, it doernbt follow that those 
cuitivato?s will be off. - i heiy select a crop 
whmh will bear carrying over a fhr distant. 
For exam])lc, they* eoirltl not propose to .offer 
miirkot •garden produce^ yhich would perish on 
tlu^ way; they are at tt^disadvaotaf^ then heces- 
s« lly in the veiy fact' of being yequired.to export. 

969*4. DofeA ii()t th(5r np/ney that comes from 
. thi^t‘xjK>rt. of seeds gf^iuto the hailtds, in the first 
instance,' of the' ryots who them ?*r- And 

much of that has to be.parted Witb again tmme- 
fUalely. FOr example, io take a well-known 
istajile, the imjmcsJadvancl^/JtT Behar foi' the 
cm’nesthU'C' of cultiVatiQU of opium return almost 
iininediutcdy from the rjnofs, through the aeniin- 
dars, in the shape of laim^tuE iMyments -into the 
Gov(?rnm(fnt Treasuries thro^ughout the province. 
That is a system of. trli?{k which does not enrich 
jhe |>eof>l(4. ' k 

- 9695. The cniltivator, at any»rate, lives (m the 
crop, and life j^est goes to (he revcyiua of the 
couiifry ’If he hiisic) jray much 'of thevntmey 
as fast as he gets it intpther Ti*easpry,it does not 
fdlluw *11014 he is better oflV. 

9696. lie is mil obliged. to‘'gt¥>w opium, but 
tmiy.gi'cnv eiu’ii irKc plciascs, may he Tiot?~He 
•maV giow corn if heplcuses, If he finds a man to 
make Klin the noiwissary loan oj; iidvauee. - ‘ 

f)6(>7/ Does iliii.hc ehoc^iSc di>ium becanse it is 
^ the, most j^rofitable crppJ'r-rlt is the most profit- 
able cro]>, but the gfeatjdr jmrt of the profits goes 
elsewhere t|uin.4» the ryots, ^ * . / ' 

* 9698: Does hot. he get foV growing opium a 
larger jioilAm .of the ptjofit* to himself man he 
would’ gel if he .grew ctiVn ? — Obviously he does, 
or he would, grow .oorrt ; but it does not follow 
that he wovilVl -not j)e better offTf tlietaxqs to 
in hiidi he hrtnstdf contributed were'npt ajipliod to 
rearing - 

9699, .(If eoiicSe be would bq better off if he 
had lio .taxes to pay,. and ^s6* would everybody,* 
blit you stVined to say that it was a bad thing for 
the eouutry that opium was grown instead of 
corn ; now yOu sa^^ do yoU not, that the Country 
is richer ill copseciuenci,^ of tlie growth 6f opium 
instoard 'ol’ tfiq' growth bf',Coru by ryot , 

ciKrie's on the struggle.i^Clifef^^ a tuuo better; 
it.doefrt not follpw.khat 'the'jconntary at large is 
'bettty^, nor does it foDow tlmtdhat p^cuhir ryot 
would not bitve been better off ‘if flip G9yern-< 
meiit could affiird to^ly without the opium biismess 
altp'gether, ii* the opium were left entirely free, 
if fl^eVe were iK^elsmeni df compuli^on any whei^ 
in any part of tKe..6pium p-rraugements, that is to 
say V if t&c quum .business ' were not a pjart of the 
pojitical syst^i,' ^ -r ‘ ^ 

^yoO. ^Uow does that effect tho^ oultivatQr 
Yiui have* 2h0,0Q(> bayonets enforcing payment 
of,t^eB,.part*^ devoted to grotvixi^ 

opinjfn, and. I ^peako^tfaat a8«i;e^ oompu^ 
•Sion. ^*VV"bal t |geneml|jr to is- the 

theory .under tvhioh’we^'Vjfcdt is j^esumed itb^e 
a’ free agentlh hviry 

9701. But yxiu'sim tliit the rydt ww peifiictfy 
free ttJ grow? corn Instead of ^wing 

therefore 
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tbeiwfore 800,000 hayoMta would not l«ve -any , 9711. And, ymi think that it is better to liave 
effebt in making him grow opium instead of the yhole country growing corn, and to have 
corn ?~Thoy would not ne app^d, partioithwly stores of fi)od in case a famine 'should come once 
to him; but the reveniiea are obtiously raised in a Mole of ycoi’s, mtlier than to grow opium 
•with foroo^if necessary, to seonre tliem,’ and jwtr. and sell the surplus,, and buy- what is wapted ?— I 
of the proceeds are dcvoU^ towards the o^uum' Would agree.wffh the old conservative native that 


speculaliou. 

8702. 1' do not 
the ryot growing 
it because ho gets 


a surplus set aside foa sale should be only, such as 



it becAUso h<s gets moi’o 'pi*ofit it thA.n any wl2r.i on ^talecr, Mint-inV-usc lh^ nativc^n wov 

oiher CTop, ‘ami he*^5i»ooses the crop’ for that left to thcm’selves tliey would Ktop ’drunkonae 
reason, does, he /not i'— You speak of tW lyot aiicl the\xmsinnptiou of ojiimn hy-aputtini: thd 
from season ,t0 jJ^ason ; *T speak of the con^littoii’' .who offended oirt of caste ? Tliey. certauriy wou 

' ilirriw t.lioniripIviVn .iiitnn*. flint.. > 


left to themselves they would stop’drunkenDess 

. .. . x!_.. .L* - 1-* .1 , 

those 
would 

throw thcniselvcB 'Upon* that. 

971^1.' Is there anything to (irevent their doing 

^rtioSlof .fbo ingredifent, of the 

‘if it 8jlit8‘a'rvdttVgrow.ai>arHou-<- dlttieulty m kst^ing uj,.,n .the people 

hek.loft'frcctodoil Ido riotsee iWi 'vl„„n it .8 done. Ju a ..attve ronduio^ 

• ** of society , and uudef a native riiiali, tlic hrahiums 

would sit (//mrwfi at iluygate of the rajah 
did uot,give upgrowing«ipiuni,.or they^voiild^iut 
out of caste aijiy nmn wlio sold piHum. It U Jiot 
easy to pi^.-opium vendors out of caste iwlieji tho^y 
form parV of the, fJovcrninent.iimcliinoiy, jt is 
l$jss easy to enforce the caste, syslcni in a finK*iety 
administered by a foreign povv^r Which itsidf iloes 
not aeknowledge tliat easti^ system. 

.9714. ChaiKmun.j Wwuld they n(>t' always jiiit 
him inio caste again if he paid a suftlcioilt sum of 
money ;-do vou' iiol .know ijial jt person \vlio is 
not one of the exalted oagite if he weighs himself 
again-^it-^ihl, and gives weight enough^ isjni^le a 


of society from gcnef^aliiou to generation. 

9703. I do not go eo. far as that. Tfiijsc the 
ryot as orie 
country; and 

kr cfop, and he , . . , 

how cumjiulsioij operates^^r^-Thatj of course* in- 
volves the very meaiilng of “freedom.” . 

9704,. I dp'UQt understand in what way he is. 
not free. wHW has faxes* to pay out of tliis crop ; 
so hiu everybody ; bQt in. wliait eco^e hj he /not 
free?— I ipayvexplain generally that the ordiiiary. 
theories of,’ political’ economy liftdcr which every 
question of that sort is generally viewed seem 
to me to be emmeous in aesurning that every, 
human being is a jBepai‘!ite .atom, and also' that 
every aeparato^atom enfuys complete spontaneity. 
I aim of opinion "that there ief cOippulsioh ev^-yr 
wliere in any and every goverqpient.' 


97().du Is it not the •best thing •fo5^ a 'country brabmin 7 -~Vch ; ami that ftiet’is of the saipe im- 
that everybody should p»w in it the crop. which ^ portanci* akthe fact that a rich nian etm do^uj^reat 
the soil suite best, and frorir winch the largest things in this country which a poor man 

profit is obtained, and that the sundus of that, cannot. Tluit lho epiriiiml nutruVitv is lin^om- 
should go to buy ..elsewhere whal. some other sgil -^piete is iriie, and tfuit Ihe spiritual auflim lly d ie^ 

great tlirngs’is also true.. 


gfows be8t?*r-Ocrtiudy. * 

97,06. Is not that exactly what is doile in (he ^ 
Malwa district* when ^pinm is substit uted l<)r 
cereals? “ Do you speak of the advantage to the 
ryot in Mklwa,- or^of.the advantage to society, 
generally f \ ) . ^ ^ • . : t " 

9707**'d am speahjitg ^he- ml vantage to the, 
T^oplo who '^row the bpjiiin ?-^bviouBly ,lhe 
fact, of thbir grov^iiig opium shic^vs that they 
consider it in their particular season more pro- 


97 Ip. Mr. There is nothing Ip one, law 

to prevent the s|)lritual luifliorify being exercised 
itself, is tbciie?->vlf the sjiiri^iial' autborily ih ew 
itself upon the venrhM's, and found among them 
the mast ers of 200, 000 bayonets, tbdy '\\ oiiJd iiot* 
be .c<|ually ublc,t<renR(>rrte their I’cligioif. 

* 9746. We slmidd not'intorfcfe iii any Way by 
means of die bay one i s, sin m Id .wc ? — J f tin • W a liahie 
deolaivd /a cres’cCntadc you wmild ini(‘rfcrc. Jf 


fitable. Whether tlie Jioljtical' agency Imd^r •^thc* brahmins. thought it ncccssai'y to throw them- 
which all this ia/laud, wiich Reaches freun Ohl^ .selves vqjon tim^ vendors of opium all-over the 
to the Atlantic OpeanJ^ 48.euricliing the xountry country, you Would i/iterjcrc then. , • 
in that process is a question on which 1 hold-a 9717. ^F© keep the' pca^cc, yem mean ?~Yes. 
dififeront opinion. ’ ' . ' ’I * 1 - . . 97*18. Do you fccolloct whether a 

9708. .But we must come back to the narrower ,, vory consitlenible number (if die Msrfiominedan 
question of growinj^ opilirq instead of cereals, kings in'' the Decstian and in the eeni ral [«irts of 
whudi you &i6med U> thhikAras a badthing ^ ** ’ i - i- i .» 

country! in which ii was grbw‘n ?— In. the severe 
famine xif 1866|/ 1 imigigine that the ^.people in 
Behor would hive been^bettef off, supj^siug that 
the obndition of society MI been dMercnt, unci 
the entire po^itioil avrangements different. ^The 
shen^esa of the monsoon woqld'have been g()t 
X)ver . flooher if Ae, aoft.ajie whioli was under 


India did. irot dje of cxcx'ssive drinking, whether 
that was a coriimou eiid of their career ?/»- That i»> 
liot the out-comc of tjm MiWmiiTcdan history, 
BO far >8 I remember it. . ^ 

-9719. JMfr. not quite uiidi^rstand 

what you stateil about'' the Uuililhigs in India, 
temples and otjicr* famous slructurl's . bc^ing an 
evidejHce of the peoide having been lightly taxed 
o^um in that year had happened to be yielu^i; in'former days.?— My^eneViJ expcricu«l is that 

^ / . . 1 dp not 8ec any amount o/‘ temple build uig equal 

9709. Bnt was not the faittino ^caused by the^,..tp keqnng up tfie exFsting s^t of temples. There 

season heinj^ ^so bad thift nothing grewrat - is not an aniouiit of repair eqUal to tlic wear and 

No ; the cufdvotors wopld.^ve hail'd ipservo teatvof'the .cxistiug tcipples. 

from1h0 ja»vb^ /" ^ 9hffi *lsit,not generally supposed that all those 

9710. BoW viould vcm>have h|p reserve rf.'‘ioagnifiMk hiai1ding8> nc>t only in India, but iu 

TOU eiily enough lo tlie p6q;^e ?— Sgypt and ' ejsewhere, , 'were constructed • by the . 

The ^tiyes themselves certainly W'ould have.r’^ forced labour of slaves?— Yes, by forced .labour; 
One.ibf;m^ cui^toms, one of the bostome^ but under a system' that w^as iHrgely consonant 
of tM^ i^aerv^ with ideas of the native* ^lety at the 

ofiodfihgdb^ \ time. 

W 8m 4 .9721. Was 
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8721. Was it in4 .a system in which there wajs 
otic iIus]iot who diA]}usc(I of the lives and fibeirties 
of all his suhjectH ns ho liked, and, amongst othpr 
tilings, obliged them to Iniild* these toijaplerf?--.-* 
That might be a very goo.d ihmg indeed. . v 
■ 9722.' CJiinrman.\ Dp' you ^thiok that with 
regard to the period’,'be£bi«e tbVlWtish (lovern- 
hieiit' existed ih l 4 i(lia;j;it.woiil«^.b'e ri^h't^tb sa)^' 
that the t)|^1ivc govoniments took-lronr -the people , 
' the largest WosBiblB'’8hnre tiniie produce pf their 
land that they could got ? — No, I tliink not'; '1 




973D What do you iJiiidc tras ths fienOral 
i^>]du»taon,of what they; .46<ik't wat rit w wy 
jrarposea tW Ijenefited^the inabUstita, «r Wp it 
for. the nurptl^ mnutaming- « ' 

‘‘Xramher tn' persons in,' idleness and pevtOjte wEo 
wonld c4me tihdwthneominoBsaittebl’fdUtiwei^ 
iinogulartrobpB, and pei^sohp of that soi^t't^^hKt 
was'BO. ..Those foliowen ^ght be doiaj; : good 
service,, say, 'in gudrSihg ttje .frontiers, and tftey 
might do i^ -more cheafily thsli Eng^sh-aiddiers 
who rotjuire to have their beei'/sent o^t tp them 
all tlie.yay>fruta England. . ■' 

f *9732. 1 . ask ntlit wnnt -they, infght do, but a'hat 
gomte the-’ hrOifti alowu' of native sgpety. .1 they ^jertf dtung then j were fbey rettderb^ OTy 
Oucstion whc'thcr a ihi,tive how w4jirld not cstimato servieieto society , of tq^apdmg a^d j^uadmng 
thirt thefe waS' a'coiisid'orrtble set-oft'agniiiBt what , •"I'*’® their t immediate neighbors.— Thev were 
we think our bcttoTadiijii'iiit ration, sny,in the oon- ■> I'cudenng Mrvicos tO uietr.iin^dia^ neighbours, 
dition of mil- police.' . . ' ' . -»»d ?^tcb dicy wyre maraudmg-and plundejdng ; 

- ’972:): But as^ iiifttfcs of fact, do you think ■ »t is iniiiossiM^to gny a awwer toeuch a 

that siicaking of the fiiucbhcn the British Govern- Question. • ^ e ■ • ... ' , 

luant wak established (d' am not. 'going .back to- •97J3* As ~ 
tlie Mijipoacfl gokloii not^ of* Ava^thqn Jilio 

rmirlice of tho native rulora.huohaa then ^ i -r 

^ ‘ ’ '' tTuTiiotlnii/r?--^No< I 8hmiW demur^^ I 

i< a>n''iBdictmont 
, jwjjr goAtsrn- 
fie^rong could 

indicfmtnt agaiiiat Ji-uh<>ltv<v(5vernincut ill that iJotlnive continued. *%• n ^ 

‘ ^ , 0734. That w not eiystly the auoBtion ; lam 

9724. 7 am s^poUinp. < 5 ^ 101 ^ ihcR^ iuay bc' ler -& ^ffeneral view the of 

exceptions; but do yoiv think tliat that was as a things the. duest^^^^ 

ruljekthc gcrieval iduujutcr of the state x)f affairs-,. oi^)iuidfc of what took place’ ufidcr the 

ill India .at that time V- J-.db tliink that Jlie native governin^^nl, ondtl ^ flaying mat an 
govenuneuts at that time were in a course of *'4insyvhT, yes or no> -would nofrepresezit the true 
. aniirchy, and considerable anavcll^^ ‘ fl'tate ot thing?. : . .. ' 

9725: Ai>(l,. they -were in the Intbit therefore of ' tliey do iti apy way for the 

uettbig nfl’iiiuch as they coukl from the occupiers ^ wdh tlie niohqy that thejT rccoiv^ except 

of the land; there may. have. Ix‘en thosc.lierc and h(‘epni^ iip retwner^ p-^T^kiUg^a. of 

th^n’e who jx'stnnriefl thcmschos witliia much 'society in \v.mcdi, you had; a. Meim form 
mUTuwor limits but Ural was the rule? was. it ‘Oei>t8 for Bocicty, or. ^^^onditjon of 
nOt? — Ko, 1 sIiOiikLilemur to that-; that would .yoo ha^d buildings like the M^sjids Delm, I 
imply that the governors looked upon thctfiflclves ^*“4. tbcrc'wei’e lueny creditable tlnugs in such 
'as i« ehronlf7iostilftv to their subjectS'Mbat was a society/ - . ‘ 

not the midiu'on of things. - . 9736. Do .ytnr thmKtb^ 

fvi f .! • 1 * ' A T r* 1 at the trtno the JintiBh Government was cstab- 

- 9/J6. \y^t do yoii ihiiik WHS he liimt wWh jighed in lu'dib?-! think tbore^vss mom orijrinal 
they pu( to their dcftian(ls »p.);i .the thought, antong Uhe natives, before the EMlish 

^ncrally /--II you , ncaii riic central .pmver.«^^^^ • ; - « , 

central powgr IS naturally limitej J.y. the ideas, . - 5737 .'. j the time whexi the 

which Jhe local pow'cr.s1iiivp. * .^ Britjsh-’Go^crnment waB^cs^blisfied?'— tlmk 

‘ 9727. I meftn.^tho>c ' wlu) had jlio power , of ' 8 »; .1 think tWo Vras a large treasure of pam** 
j taking?;— They were not purely arbitrary iioWcrs; parity in ^tlie fcoun’try.at the tiime 5 all ovx ^fcrly 
tl\ey were Jiuiited by ^tlic spiritual ideas existing.^ travels winch we read indioate a l^rg^ measttjre of 
a^.the tig^c> by the ojiiukm of tlie jiriestS, by the - prospcJrity. . ^ . 

opirnon (»f the current ideas of society,’ by^tlic,. - 9738. Do you know whether .whole dietricts 
general. Wea wbicb "'nativKJS. call the. use and had been depc^ulatedbthe’n by their marauding 
w<mt. ^ , violence f'v-^hei^e w,aB great deal of maraudkig 

972 s. Ilavc’ yOlf any *idca what they con- violence juet as there Were English invaaione^m 
sidered as a rujc .to.^iinii ibe.dcnunid which they France in tlte MiddloAges? but I abould hesitate 
made in quwtity ?-=^ ni^^ know »of any tj^'flaV that Euitipc was unifohnlymfU^audeddu^ 
measure by wdiidito incataiie*jt. ' tlie Mi(ldle-.Age8.. I T remexnbet Shore 

9729. (k)ukl you suggest in ' any set ,c)f pr 0 h 9 dosjuibing the ChandanrC^uk at Delhi under 
viiicesy or throughout any*f)art of lb ' native "government 20a yetfPs ago, as being ceiv 
eonskTcred ^tlie Ifpfit of the demand that might tainly far ifinerfhan any street in Lpudon. many 
be taken by the Government and Hs oihcers, . ^ofincT views coincide withr hutch thht I expess. 

Hkil'fllH '«M4K«i^ Ik A A IkA. 


criuv. a:,Liuivi iii, iviuu’vi. lu iuuuf;y, nuu uuwtm unvum ruie, muaw rr 1 
cTther by the eupprior or. by thg liififior autho- cefatniy, ’-i-l bavQ.d«ai no v«iy«MNlhUyri;’h^^ 
rity, and all the, put together know, ''pfono pver^‘ finf exab]|t^^ ^ 


no nunierioal measure by^w'hioh to. t^^te 'tbe 
propoctional taxation df.the nntive and ^'Eagliab 
adminialration respectively. 


^ j ^ . tiwfefi ofexjportii iijnd 

unportfriiti^th the utinmt owiNi ; tiioae nra obviwiily 
among the beat indexes of tiie cemditi^^^ 

1 ha 4 e. examined them moat 
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1 am imsble to separate them so os to see how 
far Ihe bcreosing exerts are dia* to amiexatioiis. 
i.liiave therefore a aiiiiculty in saying hW far 
tim jKOspority has been dne to EngUsh admini- 
etrotuom 

&740. 1 am. asking you whether you have con- 
lude^ the increase ;cd! the annual productive 
wealth of India at .the present time as compared 
with the productive wealth at. theMx>giiniing of 
this century ?~I imagine that it isinere jn oducSive. 
By wealtli,” you mean, I euppose/capital ; thc^ 
accumulated proceeds of fdriner labour. 

,9741. No; I mean wefftth in the ])ropcr sense 
of the term, everything produced in the -year?—! 
think it has increased. I think tliq. rate of in- 
terest, % example, is normally falling. 

974^2; It would prove, therefore, that the people 
produced enough for their subsislencc, and soinc- 
tliing more to savp in the year, w,oulcl ft n(»t V — I 
shomd say that the fall in th6 rate of interest is 
only a matter"which I speak to from inv own per- 
sonal observation in a very limited, and iliat too 
an exceptional, .sphere. 

9743. You know, at the beginning of the ccii- 
tury, the ordinary rate of interest was 9 per cent 
for money in deposit at a banker’s ? — No ordinary 
native could Ithve got money at the beginning of 
the century for 9 per cent. 

9744. He would have paid a great deal more, 
but tlie interest allowed by a banker on xlcposit 
would have been about 9 per cent, wumld it not? 
— The. English rate of intei’pst Vas prol>al)ly 
about 9 per cent., and that wasthcTatc ofseeun- 
ties in 1808-and 1811. Henry St. George Tucker 
speaks of that as being the rate of interest at the 
begmning of the century. 

^745. I asked, did* not a person get 9 per cent, 
interest for depositing money with a bank at the 
begimiihg of this Oentury m India, an English 
bank, I mean ?-rl sTioulcMiaA’c thought lie would 
have got more. 

9746. t( he deposited money with a native 
bankef, he would have been sure to have got 
about 12 per cent, at the' beginning of the cen- 
tury, would bo not? — I do not think that native 
bankers arc fond of giving interest to Europeans. 

9747. 1 am speaking morely of operations be- 
tween natives ; if a native deposited his money 
witlilA native banker at the beginning of tlic cen- 
tury he would probably have got 12 per cent. ? 
— I do not thaik so ; I . have no means of 
judging. 

J^74gi Do you happen to know at what rate bauk- 
ere were in. the > habit of lendiug money at the 


* 

beginning of the present century ; would it be too 
much to say that theyl^nt it at the rate of 1| or 2 
per cent, a month?— There is no means of tabula- 
ting accurately the rates of interest cither then or 
now ; 1 have tabulated the English rates of in- 
terest. 

9749. Do you tluifk wc should speak within 
the mark if we say that now it is half what it 
wa§ at the beginninfjf of the century ? — No ; I 
da not* think it has liiUcn nearly a liall*. 

97>W. How much do you think it has faljen?— 
I have 110 ^ mcaiiB of saying. ^Wlicn I spoke of 
nomially falling, I carefully said, that I spoke of 
my own observation ; 1 am unable to tell you 
how far it is l.omporary, and due to an exceptional 
influx of money. FOr e^mfnple, in Grissa, in 
which I chiefly inado*^ inquiries, .the Irrigation 
Company, I suppose, put-money into the country 
avaihible for some' of the Mahitjans, iiiKl (he rate 
,of interest became rather lower. ‘ 

9751. That would prove that tlic coniinunity 
was tliriviiig and aecuinulating every year out of 
its produce? — No; it would show that some 
classes were being made rich l>y the irrigation 
money ; it does not follow tliat the rest of the 
cominunitv were, ft was not the same part 'of 
the coiniminity whieli got the imj)orted money 
which had also to bear tire interest charge. 

9752. But inoiioy would not be imiiorted into 

the country, unless it was aecumulatcd in some 
form i>r other in the country, and represented 
some kind of produce in the country ? — Yes ; for 
example, you have 311,000,000 Z, supposed to be 
hoarded in the ccaitury. ^ 

9753. That would* tojid to jicOve that there 
was money available for investment^ and bestdes 
that a great deal of money uceurnulated, whicli 
they did not want to invest, rbeeausc they were 
so well off’?— rl should not draw that conclusion ; 
the sum supjKised to have been absorbed by 
India 1 thhiK was 311,()0(),0()0/, sterling exceSs 
of imports over exports of bullion’; that is, from 
1800 to ,1807. 

"9754. 1 1> would assume, I say, that they have 
arrived at sueh an improved condition that they 
have now capital to lend amongst themselves, some 
classes or other, and tliat tJiey have more tlian 

100.000. 000/. of capital that they ck> not even 
care to lend at a rate of interest? — No; because 
if you lake 311,000,000/. and distribute it over 

202.000. 000 of. people, you will find tluil it is an 
importation of rather less than 6 d, j)cr person 
every year, or 1 /. 12.v. 7 d. per person for the 
whole 67 years. 


0 . 59 . 
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Trii:Kr(.i[i T]o\ouRAmj: ACTON RAIEE AA'TITON, iK the Chair. 


Air. J \MLs (Ieddfs, called in ; and furlhci: Dxinnined. 

\’ ' 

OToo, Do you wig'll to make any ]joo)ilc, or, on the otkor hand, he'piaybe ad- 

j (iVdr/e.s Mlalcnu'nl witli rclcvcncc to Ibo aii'^werwwlrich ;nittod to be iinui’Orale as to one of hk figurOH, 
— ’ occufeion ^ — Ych, wilb re- and lhat n caKual one. 

ii .lul_\ fcrciice ((» ‘4c\enil of tbe tnunverH Ibat 1 ga\e oil 9759. Do vou consider that n iieoeesary 
Friday. C)whlg to llie Jengllt of tbe exaiiiina- secjnenee of the fiiek? — Ido. 
tion J n^lalc^d i<ome filings ineoinpletclv* ;ukI one 9790. Do }Ou sn])|)i»8C that if fliefe was no 
o;: two thiugH 1 Mtalod erroneoii‘^ly, and 1 wkh to A^od in the conn try ior the people to eat it would ^ 
have an opportunity of bupplcmenting home and 0 (»nsljtutc inhumnnily on the part of AVftisren 
<»l eoinjdeting the o idenec in others. In answer Hastings ii lie ebuld hot get them the Xood?*^Ili 
to Quei-tionti 9197 and 9198 1 spojeo of the earlier answer to that quefftion 1 should like to^ enter 
famines of the lust century as comjiarcd with the into the groundh upon which I make ipy elate* 
later liuninch of tlu* present century. Since ment. ' 

Triday 1 have verified the figures which I Jf7Gl. Sir Tri/;^V/f/.] Are you referring 
(juoled on that day , and I now* wisli to j)ut in a only to the sums reinitled or tofhenUGiiB actually 
complelo slatemcjit of the figuies( F/hc Appendix, disbursed by the (lovernmcnt in relieving the 
Fajiei J.;; 1 hhall 1)c very glad to haie un famine lloth. In the first plane, ae to the 
oppurluiilt} of being examined further on *tlioso famine of 1770, it is amu^ol qucdtion still among 
questions, having since Friday revweil all my ' Indian oflicials as to whether the famine waa 
notes on the wliole quoation of tlic faniincs. J caused by drouglit or by rain, so little is known 
sliall ako jiut in hlatements from aevdral high of the famine of 1770. • 

oflicials concerning nati\e opinion on the growing 9762. Cimii .But if the fimi Was so, that 
hardsliip of life ( T/r/c Appendix, Pajicr II, j. there was no food in tho country, and that 
9756. lir^t, with relerence to the famine of 10,000,000 of people died of starvation because 
1770, wlu»< more liavc you t(> saj ? — I sbull put they had n*»thing to eat, Government could not 
ill the liiiaiichd ahd otlicr etatfstics-of tho famines he vlmrgfcd with Mihumanity unless it had the 
of 1770, ISfiO, and 186(5 to admit of comparkoa mearih ol* giving them the food, could it?— The 
( ride Ajipeiulix, Paper T;). (lovcrnment he/ing aware of the shorX crops in 

9T57. Will yoti i-lato tho piincipn] ihote «in- 17()9, having vory ooiifpletc inibnnation, ae Dr.. 
hrnoc6 ill the Ituturn? — Jii thothroo bctsofyoaro nhovv^, on Uio State of fact? existing at 

T show (1 ) fhi- iiopuhition concerned, or suppobcd lhat time, uddci] Ut'pcr cent, to tbe revenue de- 
tohuve been ccniccrncd ; (2)llu*atnolinl of revenue inand for tho following year. It would have 
remitted hy (Tovciinnciit; (3) the amount bpeutin been inhumanity to have added a demand of 10 
relief hv (iovcnmiint, and (4 )thc slatibtic.sab far 1)er cent, to the main taxation had tiie disaster 
as tubulated, of the moitality. ^ . befin so very grcal as was at all likely 'to cut off 

9758. Will you read th'r^e to the C'ommitteo anything li lie a third of the populationu. I should 
tJiortly? — They atC’.mohlly verifications of my sny that Warren 1 fastings troosferrtsd the figures 
last day's figufet*. Shortly, tlicy Mand thus : Dr. of the mortality of.oue mstrict in a general way 
lluutcr make, out }hat the famine of 1770 was ^ to on aceA which he veils thej^vinoe ; that die- 
very much moro ectere anu ranged^ over a very ' trict, us will appear fiwn Dr. Huoter’s state* 
much wider country than the mmine of 1866. ment> may have been Ftvdeah. Warren Has- 
But that that vv as not so tyill^ appear firom tho tings specks of the mortoli^ of the province as 
Htatcmet)tH(>f revenue remitted inbotii the years, liaving amounted to a'third of the jpofhdation. 
There is this dilemma:' Warren Hastings must which seems an inoredibie stittenaent in the body 
cither be convicted of inhumanity towards tho of the iBeports as to the amount of revenue oof- 

laetod. 
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leetied* Dr. Hunter says, " In a year when 35 wa» not enough for the consumption of ihn j)CK>j Jo, 5f|., 

jier ceat. of the^ whole poj[>ulationV and 50 per and therefore- fainine ensued?— No; ihc Indian J.Offddrs. 

oeut. of the cultTvatOre pejcished, not 5 per Cfent. . husbaxiduicn are hot so ignorant of the following 

of the land tax was remitted, and 10 per cent. [ year’s rc^juiremcnta as not to be able to tell at 
was added to it for the ensuing years 177(^71.” the harvest wlicther, having the Govcrnniont 
Dr. Hunter adcls in a 'foot note, ■ “ Different revenue, they will be a1)h* to live on the remainder 
loft^re represent different reanssionB. Before ‘ of their crop till tlic eriBuliig harvest. 

September 1770 the halancD was only 80,332 if. ; 97.71. isiY S.'NorthroteJ] 1 understand yoyi to 

it was afterwards reduced to 65,355/. out of a . argue that the famine (J' 1866 was more severe 
total demand of 1,360,269,/.” Now, 1 should than th^, famine of 1770, and when your ailcntion 
rather admit Warren Ilaf^tings to have been in- is drawn to lli,e fact of* this large propor-llon of ‘ 
aecura;td in a (jasual stajeraent than .pr<tnou nee popnlation{whio.h was greater tl»au the proportion 
him . udiuiffan ' i]ii having remitted so little that died in JSnfl) died, in 1770, you ehalleiige 
revenue. ^ that fact, aird you challenge it, as 1 inKbjrstand, 

9763. Sir C, WmqfiM,'] That could not have sfrlely on the ground tlfat you cannot recniirile it 
been the land revenue deraaiuj.of all Bengal, l)c- with what yuu discover as to the Hinallness of the 
cause even then the land feyenue of Bengal and • remission of revenue; is that^Fo?— I rcOiso to 
Behar, aiid Orissa, must have hceii very much allow' the iaet that a third of the popiilathni, that 
more than that amounf; of 1, . *1804000 /. ?—r.Thc 10 millions of pooiJe died in Bengal in 1770; 
population which Dr. Hunter Rpe'ilvsOf aft having and 1 am stating the reaflons wljy. f refuse to 
(lied is* 10,000,000 ; being a third of -the oiitiro allow- it, and therefore I demur to tlie eonoliision 
population of which he also H|)ejJ<s as 30,00(^,000 ; of IV. Hunter. ' 

and that further confirms my slalement. * 9772. You i‘eFiiHe to Ixdieve it mainly because 

9764. Chairman.'l It must , Jmve been very 3-ou cannot conceive (hat so small an ambnnt of 
nearly the Barne tl|en as how, seeing that thcj^cr- revenue' would have been , remitted if that liad 
mauent settlement tppk place, some years afttn'- taken pjaee V—'i'es. 

wards? — lam assuming that Dr. Ranter is right in 9773. Tlieii you put the dilemma ihai i(‘ that 

saying that the people who paid 1 ,390,269 and amounted' distress ])Tevailed, and ben* was so 

got so little remitted, w^cre the ]>oo]Jc <»f wlioni ' small a remission, it jwoves criichy on (lie part 

10.000. 000 died. lam not aiisweraldc for Dr. of Warren Hastings V— Either cruelty or in^ 

Hunter’s figures. * " accuracy. 

9765. Do not you think that you might -form 9774. Do* you set thht first alternative of the 
a judgment for yourself of the ac^mracy of the dilemma completely aside as an impossible one ? 
figures that ypu quote? — 1« ought to tell the. — Yes, Warren Hastings was not so inlupnan as 
Committeo exactly now that is; I think that Dr. the casual statement given by him wnubl imply 
Hunter spealcB of the entire province, of the if asshmed t(fbe ttue. 

30.000. 000 of Bengal’. 9775. But are you not aware, that it was 

9766^ Sir & ISforthcate,'] I iniderMuotl yOu to. charged against Warren Hastings at die, time, 

say the othor dky, that you .consider that famineft and against his ftystem of administration ; I do 
hid been of late years more severe than they not say that Ahcre was personal ‘cruelty on his 
were formerly; and you instanced the famine of - jiarf, hut that Ibe syi^tem M^as a ernol one whiiJi 
1770 a« one that you believed^ to have been less wrung these payments from tlic ])e(>ple at a time 
severe 'than theT Orissa faming, did yon not ?— of such pressure ? — Yc,s; and it was ■ Vdcrjirly 
That the famine of I860 wub ibr area 'very showui how very strong tlu* pressure applied was; 
much more severe than the'faininc of 1770. ' and if so much prossim^ needed tone a])])lie(.r, 

9767'. €/tuirdlan,'\ From your statement that the- demand must have been a I'ull om* ; and 
the famine of the latter year was more severe* if of a full demand so/littlc was reniitted, J 
than the famine of the former year, 'while the argue that a thud of the people conJd not Jmve 
deaths in the latter year were fowei*. than in the died, and that wv, must allow 'Warren Hastings 
former year, are we to infer that the (iovernment to have been iiiacciii-atc. 

was bettor or worse in*tho latter jieriod? — 1 am * 9776. JUit was not the cliarge against Warren 
saying nothing as to the goodncfts or badness ol Hastings that, in many instances, lie put tbings a 
the Goverrijuent^ except as bearing on the ques-* great deal too much into the hands .»f native 
tioir iui to whether famine was more severe in the .administrators, who exercised great i nf ssu re atid 
last oetttiwy, or the present century* cruelty, which Warren Hastings , Was jwobably 

9768. I imdorstood your observation to be, , notperftona|lycognisanlof, fortheftnkeol*bring- 
tluit owing to the' present motliod of administer- •ing up the .amountMhut was remitted? — 
ing the Govornnlent, the people suffered more \ was among* the charges against Warren Hastinga 
than they suffered formerly *? — Yes, that he consciously, allowed unscrupulous native 

0769w How«hl that' consistent \yith 4he fact that agentB to do as you have deftcrrlied. 
one-thii^ of tlie popul^ion, 'as for as the infer- 9777. If, in a famine whicli takes place now, a 
mation thl&t you give us goes, died in the foripor larger amount of remission occurs* than in a 
period compared with the'numbor of deaths in faffiinc of corrcspon?ling magnitude under the ohl 
the recent fiumneT? — I was saying that a tliird of system, that will be an argument ^in iaycmr of 
the jK)pulation did not die. I was saying. that the thc^ present system as against the system which 
cmly warrant for saying that tliere had been such we are comparing it witli, will it not?— It would, 
a mortality, an indzipmble mortalittr in Bengal, oseumihg the facj» to he sot; that is to suy,asBuiii- 
is tlie easud statement of Warren Haistiuga, not ing the“ corrcctnesp of the assertions naade as to 
iHHrimaottt dither by Kia own statements or hjr the die cx)mpAfativc severity 'of the former mid of the 

bodjr of the evidence 'addueed by Dih Hunter. later famines by the Official apologists for the 
.Might it ilotba eemsiittenWitfa the &ot8 modern Indwn iaminesv 
Ott, In noDBeq^aence of the Ugh price of gtnin, 9778. C^nirman."] Haa U occurred to you that 
there ves « of grain aomcient ip pnydie the pecqile’ irho died in that famine - belonged 
reveitue^'inid yet nt the oloae of the aeaaon there to one cloaa of the comynunity, and that the 

^59, 3 N 2 people 
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Mr. -people who puid the revenue belonged to a credit with« banker to advance tlie reqniitfte 

J. Qeddes. totally difFcront class?— No ; the land revenue at funds, and ort the jwwer of the' 'banker to make 

that time must have reached, even more than , the advance:?— Yes; andfn Orissa in tlieend of 

11 July now, the entire mass of the coinn^nity, * 1865, arid in the "beginning of 1866, there wW a 

1871. y77y. But was it the fact tlmt at that time the perfect panic in all money matters Aronghout the 

zemindars paid the land revenue, or was it col- Province. The pe()ple dealing in griun, the peo^ 
Iccted direct from the ryott,.who were the per- nie corresponding to bankers in carrying on the 
. sorts who died in the famine ?— Partly from the Dusiness of the' country, sulfered it collapse of 
ryots direct, mostly tlirough the agency of the. credit; the shutting of their shops was the fii^st 
zemindars. ' serious indicatiorr to the Goveminent of the extent 

9780. "But was it not paid, at that time that of the calamity. * * , 

ive arc speaking of, almost uniVorsally tlirough 9789. What shops are ybM liow meaning?— 

the agency, ol' the axMiundars, and ja a very small The sliut ting of the Mahajans' shops as bankers 
degree direct frOiri the ryots.?— Yes, 1 think it and as sliopkecpers ; the two bunnesses are all 
v^aa. < ' * ' united. A simuar panic would have token place 

9781. Have any reason to suppose that the in ihe harvest of 1769 had the harvest been so 

zemindars died of farnino ; do you think it pro- short aatp be likely to cutoff* a third ofthepopu- 
bable that any single zcmiiidar'*m B^iigaJ died of lation. * • ' • 

famine?— I tliiiik it. is very likely; the word 9790. Still the question of the payment of the 

Zcmiiidlir/’ is a very w’idc one. revenue was a liueslioA dependant upon tU© rela- 

9782. In the sense of a zemimjar being a col- tions of the zemindar to the banking community, 

lecit)r or payer into the IVasury of thc^ land and flicir power jo furnish the suin necessary to 
revenuq, do you think persons of that class and' pay the demitud of the (lovcrnment^ was it not? 
station -died of famine ?— Not generally. — Tes ; and T* say iliat had a third of the popula- 

9783. - Then the ])ersous who had to pay the tion died, both the zemindars and the bankers 
" revenue holongod to one' class having resources would have been plimged.iii an utter collapse of 

peculiar to (hat class, and the persons wh(» died'' credit, and speiety couivr not have survived; had 
of the fainiiMi were anothei^ class, wanting the a third of the Bengalis really died iu 1770, the 
roaniirecs <;f which the other class were generally English (iovernment could not have continued in 
possessed ; is there not, therefore*, a broad dis- Bengal, 

.tinctiem in your own mihek b('tween the zemindar ^ 9791. You arc aware that in all the large, and 
and the rv<)t?-— I see lhc*diAtineti()n,Tnit I donnir probably in all llie small, towms iu Benffsl there 
to* the inferenee. A society could not liavc arc several liaukers who make it their midncss 
continued; zciiiindars could not havc^ohtained to advance the zemindars, from year to year, thc 
any credit or reserve on which to carry on the* sum that is iieewsary to prty^thc revenue to 
work of the year, Mvith a mprtaltty like. that; Government; is that so?— Yes. 
tliey would not have ]>aid the (Jovernmeut revc- 9792. Do you not now perceive that the pey- 
imc in J770 had a third of the ])opulatioij really, inent of-fhc reyenue to Government was a ques- 
heend^iiig. lion entirely iiulcpendent of the , niearia that 

9784. Within your e.\porjenec,4lid you- find a, the cultivators had to feed themselves, for the 
difl'erence hctweeii the position of the zeiniudars summer montlis '/ — Certainly not. 

two or three' years ago, and the position of the 9793, Do you now begin to think that the ex- 
ryots ' pressioii “ Bengal^’ in the rertmAs to which you 

9785. And you found tliat the zemindars pos- * nave referred, iinfnnt Bengal as some province dis- 
• sdsscd resoinres which the ryots did not pewsess ? tiuguished from Behar and Orissa, and not the 

— As regjirds surviving. Bengal Jh’ovinces, embracing tlmse two districts 

978fi.'^Yuu fimiid- iliat the zemindiu’s did not also? — It, could not have included Orissa, because 
die of fiuuine, but that the ryots did ?— In the Orissa at 'that time was not .under our Govern- 
sense in which the term “ Zemindar’’ i.s ordinarily ment. 

understood, do you iiienn ? 9794. But do you think that it meant the dis- 

9787. Til the sense in which we are nt)W un- triet called Bengal pixmer separately" fnim the 

'derstanding the term “ Zem’rinlar,” and us it is surrounding district? — jTes, Bengal and. Behar, 
generally under.slood in India, namely, as a j)cr- without Assam. . 

sort, wdio pays the revenue to the. Government, 9795, Do you think that the famine extended 
ami docs notjiiiuself occiqiy and cultivatt! the to Bengal and Behar and part of Orissa ?— I ©an- 
soil ; did you find that class of i)erscfUH dying of, not make out how far it extended; so little has 
famine?-' No; as soon as iho.luirvW of 1865* been recorded of the famine that it* is a moot 
in Orisasa could be appraised by the cultivators, ‘ point whether it was owing to dl'ought or to dc- 
thc zemindais all pressed the Government to luge. ' 1 think Colonel Baird Smith maintains 
'remit Jibe laud revenue demand falling due at that .il was owing to rain, but later authorities 
that time ; the zomiudara knew whether the ryots, have ascribed it to drought; and the very fact 
after prirlirtg with thcfliortion of their crops rc- thaf there could bo such a disprtte on a question 
quirccl for defraying the Guvenuiient revenue, which dctoniunes the* whole mattdr should make 
would have enough of grain remaining to enable us c,autious in accepting tho*stRtcment that a 
them to tide* over the following seejcl-timc, ,aad third of.the population died, 
survive till the following harvest. The Answer * 9796. But docs it not appear to be th6 result 
which Goveniment gg.vc to the^e petitions of tlic of the whole matter, that ii^^the last century more 
zemindars and ryots was a reminder that the cul- people' died.and less reveriue *waS remitted than 
tivat(*rs were getting higher prices than usual for in the famine which recently took placcl^No ; 
their grain, »nd a«refus4 to suspend the Govern- that is hot ^corisistcht with the character of 
ment demand. ^ ^ . .*Vihrron Hastings. He >va»\not so vCry itieon- 

9788. But did not*the power, of the zemindar siSeratb; Kis knowledge Of native eastomt/liis 
equally in the latter period, and iri the former appreciation of native some^i has b©^ itched 
period, to pay the revenue depend upon his bynosubsequOntG^emorOi Bengal. He would 

have 
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]mvs IcBOwn wh^her the crops of 1769»70 proved cultural produce from Ireland to other co, untries Mr. 

suoh Wi Etltor failure as his casual stateme'ut would of Europe used to tell ; that is to say, it entails a ./, Oeddes. 

imply ; imd I do Dot think ‘^t, with hia con- ' leas return to the soiL 

siaerataaess, he would have cootinudfl to hold •9802. I|o you mean ‘ to BU 2 )ply a phain in the n July 
. rule on the terms, _ ■ , _ reasomng thm stated,, by suggesting that in 

■ 9797. Then, is this. your reasoning, that,- be- jbonscrinence of the export of the d^ricuTtural pro- 

ginning with. the assumption tliat the Govern- duco spontaneously made by the imlives, the soil 

ment is worse now than it was before, you is less manured and ibcrcforc yields kss; that is 

disl^ieve the. facts ptatpd of the past tiniC in to say, that less is returned to flic soil aud tbere- 

ord^r to make them harnionize with your opinion; fore it yields Icss'i'—Yes, 1 do; I neeount the 

beesause I do not understand that you have given native reasoning tii.be ns accurate as Mr. Davies’s 

ns any ground for your disbelief of ilie fuels in reasoning; Mr. Davies’s reasoning, is necording ■ 

the last century, except tlilil they arc iiuionsisteiit to jiolitical economy, and the natives’ reasoning, 

with jour %ory?-T-l never said, that the also like Mr. Davies’s, is an incomplele reasoning. 

Gov^^rhment was worse now than then. . The facts reasoned on in cillier ease are the 

,9798. I mean worse in its consequence to the things to which 1 am ajiplying myceusuning. 
ficople?— That the battle of life is harder uimn 980.1 Then, would it not be more correct to 
the natives I certainly say. stale, that these consequences result from ihe 

9799. How do you make that out, I want to • sjioiitanemis acts of the natives, and their superior 
know, from wliat you have told, us; hccause you menial aefivity fo their former condilion, because 
have no facts, it woilld .seem, from which you eaii that sgems l« be llie cause. according lo wliat you 
disbover what occurred in the lost century cx- have now lulmitled ?— Do you mean that they 

cept assuming that it must liavo been better for rear .produce more eagerly ? 

the people than it ip at present ?—l will road a <).so.l. Ko; ymi have slated that they spon- 
few Btatoments from oflkiiil sources which will tancoiisU-cxiiort (heir jirodiieo and llu i e'by they 
makeit plainer. The paesent Liculpnanttiovernor' dcUTioralc the jirodiietivc power of the Mill;- is 
of the Punjab, Mr. Davies, in a (leliheratc minute, if not correct to say llart the eonsoqneiici .s arc 

comparing English and native a(liiiinistratiori.s, the result of their own luition, their !iui)ei-ior ae- • 

written in 1867, while .he was Chief Commissioner ‘ (hity in bn-xlness *i ~- 1 have been all along saving 
of Oude, says as follows: “ I submit, however, that ihal a great part of the exporhs are not spon- 
thc neutrality of the masses is the corner .stone taneous biit compnl,sory. < 

of our supremacy. It is^lor some reasons, far nrore ' 98(io. In \yliat sense compulsory?— In order 
important to us .than to a native govenniumt to to maintain the ancestral holding the husband- 
plaoethc agricultural population In comfortable man must pay in the land revenue anil llie other 
civeuhistanccs. In astaVc of never-ending war and Jaxc.s to (tie, agents of the Government ; he must 
confusioa there is.nottlic steady increase of jlojm- rear the crops which will enahle him to do so; 
lation which follows on the restoration and fixed .Jic is limited by the very fact tlial he has to con- 

maintenahee of peace and order. The' inferior sider what ewips wiil bear cxportatiim to England, 

soils come under cultivation : the yield is smaller or rather the village loan-mongeMindcr whose 
in proportion to theluliour; the rude jilenty of advice he acts l.s thus limited and 1 speak of 
Jess ferowded times recodes; an ‘ uneasy sense i.s cxpiulation under such a system as eonqmlsory. 

.felt of ail intenser jBtruggle more scantily re- I eonld read a few more statements siiniiur to 
warded.” Here is the statement tluit I wish to .that wldeh I have just quoted, 
draw attention to: “ Tiiis, 1 am told by ob- 98(iG. What .are the crops to which you chiefly 
servant natives, i.s the spreading seiilunent among refer in that statemeiit, wJhieh have Iodic ex- 
tho rural’' ehuiBcp ; the comiilaint: is that there ported and wliiidi injure the soil? — The superior 
is no , ‘ /u/rA/rf ’ (that means blessing. or yield, crop’s, a.s it rule, are such as wlioat and sligar- 
of the loud), under the Dritish Government, cane de.«.tined mostly for sale to eon.sunicrs hettcr 
It may be remynherdd that Colonel Slecmim off than the cultivators in the country ; also cot- 
tnentibns exactly the same gvievaneo licitig ad- ton, opium, oil-seeds, and other sirtilnr eriijt.s all 
duced’ by the'Juts of the Delhi territory. The over India, iles.tined. mostly for consumers out of 
meaning is that, tlte toil is ^.greater, nature more the. cmintry. I have prcjiared a jmper showing 
• niggardly,- tlm* battle, of life Jiardcr. Ulie ngra- chronologically how far I think tlie element of 
grian mind attributes tlic change to the foreign compulsion enters into the progress of exports' 
rule, to the remittance 'of . money to England, to. and imporls, and with the leave of 'the Com- 
Hib decay of native nwiufaetures, to aji^' thing in mittec 1. propose to put it iif. It will ex- 
short which ^nns counter to its nrojiuliees; but plain more clearly wliat 1 -aas nnalile to' state 
her© wo have in reality the eternal problem wliieh so clearly' as I sbould Imve liked to..have done 
um.sU all peaceful Governments, native or to iMr.-Cavc on tlic last Dceasion. Procced- 
foreign and then he 'goe's on to reason upon ing with my sii|»pleinentat;y statements upon 
that. ^ 1 quote him to show what native opiniim my last day’s evidence, in answer to Questions 
ia; I ^agroc wiUi Mr. Davi.tys’s reasoning; I 9551 to 955.1, 1 find (hat I have made an iucoin- 
quotc hiui to show that there is a fcoling among plde answer to M r. Smith. I had spoken of the 
■■ the uoliyes tluit'the battle of life is harder uude,r expenses of colleeling the land revenue ei.>nstantly 
the English than undor tlie native administrations, iucroasiiig, and 1 had" ipiotcd a partioulilr statc- 

■ '9800. . According ■4© lliat statement it would ‘ment Inulcating that. The answer, as it stands, 

seem that iho natives think fliat tlip soil yields aould iniply that. I supi»o.sed that the pension 
less than it dit| before, hecausQ the Engliw charge of the coilectoi's was one -iif the items in 
minutcri^C Government in lotlia ? — ^Ycs. pages 14 and 19 of the Calcutta Serial, Part 1. ; 

9801, And- what is your opinidn of that mbdc 1 ivisli my auswer to Mr. Smith to be shnpl.v, that 
ofteasoning ?—-l agree with them, that the state the exjienscs of collecting, oneway or another, 

^4ihii:^ imder vHhicb lauoh agricaitural proiduce whether *dudcr that table or not under that table, 
ii depwted to I^ndon tells on the yield of the 'are constantly increasing. I make my reference 
.:. 90 u'in the same way as 'the deportation of agri- not only to these tables of land revenue, income 
. , J0.fi9; . 3n3 and 
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and char^^e, 1 860-1 869, but to the entire clirono- 
lop'cal view of land revenue, gro«s^ and notvl792"; 
1809. Tlion 111 answer to Question 9648, I say,^ 
“ The i-Ji le nrocccdsof akhas mehal ropresentillpgthc 
cJipitiiliiHca fiinount of a certain pditential annuity 
lor the Government 1 mejin to sdy there, A 
fcrtnin actual anmiity for tlie Government anil 
also a certain potential annuity.’' TUeifat Ques- 
tion 96.57 I was asked, you consider that it 
is an\ part of the duty of a servant ot tli*c 
Gfrvernincnt to be in harmony with the general 
ejdrit of the ^ovcrnnicni that he serrves ?” I hq^e 
thaf iIh' statements which 1 am putting in to-day 
wiJ] show that at all events in the uiost serious 
parts of the evidence which ] have to give T am 
confirmed by; very, higli authority. Then Tit 
Question 9077, 1 was asked whether 1 thought 
that what wjas iieedrul was a Coinmittee of 
Public ' Safety, and not wdiiit 1 descrilicd as sin* 
“ Alice, in AVondcrlund Jury at Saint Stejihen’s.” 
If the* phrase “ Comiiiiliec of Public Ssifety 
objected to, I wish to note, that I uso^ajihrase 
sdrendy employed .ky‘ the late C<»mTnandoi:-in-' 
Chief of India, Sii’ WilUatii Mansfield.. I wish 
furtlicr to state that wdicn I published niy 
p} 0 nj)h!c 1 , at that time it was not .known iluit. 
lliere wus to be a Comniitlcr^; on the contrary, 
the gi'iieral, opinion was that .Mr. Fawcett’s 
iuf>ti<»n would be disalluwod by tlfc Government. 
The jllirnsc therefore did aiot apply to the 'present 
(.‘uinmittei? : on tJie contrary, m tar from speaking 
t>i‘ the present CommiUee, upon hearing of the 
u]>pointmeitt of this Committee I suspended all 
furtlu»r publication. Wlicu 1 deprecated^ sujiih a 
Committee as tfuit of lSo2., 1 spoke of a 
iiiitlee -svliudi not only failed to take any definite 
aclion ^vhalsoever, but whieJi drifted in jmrpoi^e- ' 
loss inactivity, and was at last sivceepded ami put 
to utter slunne in a few years later by the ter- 
rible di‘'iister8 of 1 857. At Question 97 14 there is 
this qiic.-^tion : Would they not always jmt him 
into e.'iste again if he paid a sufficient sum of 
inoiiev; do you not know tliat*a person wdio is, 
not ofie oj* the exalted caste if he weighs himself 
againsf gold .ami gives weight enough is iniulc a 
Jlraliruin r ’ ' Concerning my answer to (hat I 
wish to st.ate (hat 1 did hot hear the. latter part 
of tlio question; 1 did not lien r the jiart Do 
you not know that a person .who is not one of tlic 
exalted castci if lie w eighs liimsolf against g(»ld * 
and gives gold onough, is, luade^a IJrahmin?'’ 
My .ai^swer Yes,” thevefore, is incorrect; .any- 
one, who holds such an ojhnion lias no knowledge 
wliatever of irative sot*ioiogj\ The ,rich man has 
(liis advantage over the poorer irtan, ihat in the 
feast given to (xmeiliate the .bratfu?rlnvKl he can 
aftbrd iheVticans more readily tliaii the ]K>or man 
can Init tin? relations of caste are not mattorB 
boJely* of bribery or of money purchase. . 

9807. Is there rfot a great deal of money paid 
in matters of caste ‘to adjust disputes? — I have 
waid that a rich .man can-do a great many things 
in India which a poor man cannot, just in the 
same w'ay as a rich man in this country can do a 
great many things which a*poor man Cannot, 

9808. Mr. Cand/yWt.] And “every where ? — * 

Everywhere. • , 

9809. ,CAatm/an,] Therefore The rcliglouein- 
llucncc is not so entirely predpminant as to lead 
U8 to suppose ihat those affairs in India amongst 
the natives are entirely influenced by reli^ous 
conBiderations?--]N either there nor hewf, nmtber 
with Hindus nor with Englishmen, are arfaira 
entirely influenced by religioiis* condd^tiona. 


Then, proceeding with funtimr anpplement^ 
Htatemcnh), in answer to Question said/^^ I 

think that all our early histovlAtt^ 
extent ofl<disordor in India ; that they ej^egger^ 
the breakdown of native society.* I oiBitted 
to state there, that I think in reading the rcarly 
historians, we must remember the attitude^ <!f 

I iarthd liostility in yrhicb Orine md all the eitffljr, 
nstorianfl: stood thcmscly^^ towards native rulo^ 
and the eagerness with \yhich thcQT were reaify 
to ap]dhiid all the transactions which secured 
greater dorhiuion for the Company* 

9810. But apart, from the early hktoriansj 
what do ‘you think of the representations that 
.are made of tlie state of India when thCiPindaiv 
ries were roving, and when they were put 
dowm, aiul .W'liou the Mahratla ihcui'sions yrete 
rife and when they wei*e stopped, and the - dis* 
organisation coiiBequent upoii thjeni was arrest^, 
at the end of the pant century and the liegin* 
iiing (vf the .j>5'eBent' centufy, all through the 
es^tablishmcnt i>f the British rule ? — At that time 
we ourselves had come upon .the field, tod Our’ 
very apponraiute on the field added to the com* 
plication and to the convulsion of native society, 

9811. But do you think that ht the period 
wlion the Britisli Government was extending it* 
sedf in India, society was in a settled and orderly 
' condition, or that the country was very much 
overrun by marauders and tliat the constituted 
autliority of the earlier* Go veimments had been 
very miicli sulivorted jf — It liad beCn very much 
subverted, partly Jrom causes inhei'ent in them* 
Hch CH, and i>artly also from the very existence of n 
foreign jiowcr Avithin the A^cninaula*. 

9812 Still, as a matter of fact, do ^oit Con* 
sidcr that the state of India then was better than 
the state of India noiv, in regard to the comfort 
and protect ion of the native .community ?~That 
is asking me to compare a time • of anarchy with 
the prcLScnl time. 1 am not prepared to otVC an 
answer. 1 think it is very possible* tluit the few 
ItiinUrods of thoHsiinds, perhaps one or .two mil-* 
lions, of neople avIiO haiTe died lately of starv^ 
tion would have thought it*at* least as godd to die 
(if they had*to die prcm’aturely at all}i under the 
.Avarlike disorder of native rule then in^iransition, 
as iinder tlic i)OAf^cH’in order of Euglisli rulei 
f liercforc I am not prc[)ar6d to §p.y wheHier India 
is in a better state now than then, ^ 

981. 'h Do you think, u» regards ^tbe general* 
«%ecurity and pmtcctien. to* life and property in 
India, that it was'in an good a state at the 'timo 
Avlien tim Bi'itish Government was Expanding 
itself as Itde now ? — No, 1 should not say that. 

9814. Do you think that, it was in a Very mtich 
Avor.se state than It is now ? — Any state of order 
Is bed ter than anarchy. We have nothing that 
1 count .\)ctter for the people than the state, of 
thingH Avhich Av cut before. 

9815. But da you thihk that, as regards 
protection ol’ lifq, and property to the tnaijsos of 
the people, ^ooiety or the country was in a very 
niucJi Avorsc cemfition then than it is now y^Jpo 
yoii meiui in the States outsido tho Ei^liah 
dominion at that tiinci 

9816. T am qicaking with regard to the 
puOsipn of the British (Jovenmiant,^ that is; taking 
the condition of the ditfere&t $tttbS8 they 
Avere acquired by tlie British Goverwttwnt, tod 
compariim it with their o<Miditito 
British GoTornment yreuld hirre abatwied» or 
could have abstained* tkeni^aoeiety^ 

w'ould have been wmiJi iMtervOT under iSm 

aintiiVe 
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lurfive O^em&eut than under th^ English Go- 
veenpMfti * ^ 

#817« 1 am asking you^ not spcculathrely, 
might have as regards the 

actuil condition of the jyecple in protection" to 
life and property immediately; before thcJ^ritish 
GoTenmt&nt. emnircenced its. rule, whether that 
condition was better or worse than “it* is now ?~ 
In. order to be able to answer that question, I 
should Wish^to have some more precise date given 
me; say whether 04 ? the. time when the English 
dominion. '^itopped’licrc, or at the time when it ex- , 
ten^d over there; J /* 

6818. I am taking it generally with regard to 
each district before itwas a<!?qniredby the British 
Government ; what is jour opinion, .Pi)oaking' 
generally Well 1 imagine that Orissa .was 
better off before ou^ annexation. 

9819. That the life and property of the mass of 
the people was* more protected ?— Yes; that peo- 
ple did not starve so much j that they were not 
so HaWe to starvation, and that lUJopcrty- was 
fairly protected. ^ 

9820. You are now going njion the -famines, 
but I‘ aiii speaking of the goneraKcivil Govern- 
ment of the country, apart from the oucstioii of 
the oapualtiert of the harvest ; wcjc they IjcttCr 
oft* in ihat geno^al viewJl-^Yes, I tliinlc they' 
were. I think Orissa was more prosperous be- 
fore our Government than it is now. 

9821. Now^do you extend that view to the other ’ 
provmccB which have hpen aecjuired, Kaud(ush 
and the Deccan '/ — 1 could not apply it to Oude 
for cxaulple ; I should re(piire to examiru* more 
carefully^ befqyre I applied to Oiide all -tlie* 
things that 1 have read about Oude; hut likp 
Mr.^mre, iedus** Notes on IndiuU Aihiirs,” lam 
unable to soy how far disorder in Omle was iluo 
to our rule Jn those territories of ours which 
surrounded the /VouAiers* of Oude. At one 
time I tooJj , dvercharge of a district Avhich bad 
just been aiinoxucl from fJhootan,- and from the 
statements made ];y natives on llio otJicr j?ide and 
on our own side' of tlie frontier, the impression left 
on my mind (that is five years ago), was that our 
people ^wero more iii fault tJijiu the pc(jplc gn the 
other side for embroilingms in the war. 

9822. Have you ahytlling else to add to' your 
evidence ? — I sheuld like to ptato more clearly 
what I meant by my statement, that tlicro never 
had been a surplus in India under the English* 
Govermnent ; 1 shotild like to put more clearly^ 
than 1 succeeded' in doing the other day, how 
the accounts of each of those years which ap 
ckimed as having resulted iii surplus ouglit, 
accoiiidiog to correct acgomitaricy and auditing, 
to have oeen pVoperJy ^exhibited. 1 take first 
the year 186.3-64,' and. I quote here the accounts 
laid before the House of Commons, as quoted by 
tha Cdicatta Finanoiiil lUue-books ; the revemre 
is set dewn at 44,1S79,46X hiid tlie e.Kpendituro 
is stated at 44,201,120//; the accounts purported 
to show a surplus, therefore, of 78‘.347 L I should 
question tl^e busincis-like accuracy of that state- 
ment j I should ask to deduct odrtam e^ims 
credited, which, Jihink, ought not.to hUve betnri 
credited to that year’s income, sums amounting' 
to ^^^622^. Not only s6", but it; will be necoi^- 
sai^.^jin m^er to have the acoodntS' .pvoperly 
stated to add on the expenditure side* a charge 
for, itmrea that has been omitted in- the acoouqts 

447,821 /• ""If those erroneous 
predits be deducted, and the omitted debit be 


added, ^he result will be a deficit of 1,567,67(5 1., 
and not*a surplus of 78,347j?. , ^ 

^823. Assuming the balances of tlic Treasury 
to remain thp same, the deficits in * successive 
years are measured by. the debt? — Yes, that is 
mipnosing' that no jiart of the debt lias eyer been 
paid off out of loan.. 

9824. AVould not that be i Immaterial; it would 
-only be* putting money on the other side of 
the Recount ;' the actual 'feet is, that the deficit 
in the administration of India since it begau is 
mensiirc^d hy thc^ amount of the debt that is now ■ 
owing ? — Yes, but it might not he ho from year to 
year ;*m one particular year you might jiurt have 
paid oft’ some tlebt out of liorrowcd inoiiffy. 

0H25. Y'cTiir cxj)i*essiou w^as tliat tlicvo. never 
liad been a surplus ?’'-Therc iieter has hccfi a 
surpluri if the credits and debits be jjhiccd on 
llicir proper side as a m??rehant would place them 
in his hook.s, and as si finsince member sinywlierc 
out of India ivould range them in hi}+ budgets. 

9826. Would i^ imt be immaterial how the 
credits nml debit.s had been jilaced: tlu^ jirae- 
ticjil result Avould, be the samp, licenuse Yhe 
defieil wouhl bo measured Iry the debt ! — Yea, 
jirovidod tlie increase of debt be Mitlicioutly 
a<'knowledg(‘d. . ( )no series -of the ImHa Ollico 
Idue Isooks brouglit dowji to 1870 sets down tliat 
yeaH, ISn^-thljSis not in smqdns hy 78,IM7 /., bsil 
as in deficit liy 308,07d /. I sbould meuCiotu in 
order to let the Gonunittee crosH-(j.\;imin(‘ me 
upon It, Avhnt thorc iloins, which wsc* m to me 
erroneous, are. /llu-y are .llrst** |>rocecds of saU* 
of jirope.rly Sind stonNUi the Civil l.)c]»ar!ment. 
Thai seems to mo an exceptional item of credit 
coming after years of very* heavy deficits, 

9827. But any credits that arise- from airy tiling 
sold must necessarily he the vesiilt of* an expen- 
diture in a former year, the rc*iiult o(\.(-:<que thing 
bought? — And .houj!;ht, therefore, out oi' debt in 
a former year of deficit, 

*9828, Therefore if the expenditure In a former 
year was part of the expense, the receipt Jn a 
subsequent yirar must be/part of flic income ^ 

■ irFliOiJd be passed through the in(‘(»nie side of 
the year s cash balance : Avhethcr it shoutd* he 
carried to^^iirrcnt exjienditure is the question on 
which I differ. 

'9829. Then if you ohjeet to- the receipt, eoiniug 
from this source* being |wt of the income, you 
would necossarUy have to object' to Ihe expendi- 
ture from which the receipt came being part of 
the current exponditufe of a former yeUr ? — ^'es ; 
what I maintain is that Clie ludiat/ chaiichllor - 
should have honestly J'aeed a restatement of the 
■inisrortuneHliiit the one year like the other year, 
the later year as Avell as -the earlier yi‘ars, hml 
reanlled projierly in deficiu . * 

98.3ft. 33ien in the former year wmiihl von not 
take out the expendiluvo? — No, I afe not going 
upon the former year at all.* 

*9831, 1 understand you to (di.ijecl tft tl’i-e pro- 
ceeds of the said of stores being treated as part 
of the income of the year?— Yes, Avhere these 
stores had lieen obtained only by incurring debt. 

98.32;’ IT that be so, must you not objeM to the 
expoudi^re jfiir the purchase of those eforcs being 
part of tire current, cxpcn^ie of a previous year 1 
— Certainly; I object to a jiracticc of the Indian 
Government for many years, whereliy part of 
the chai'ges for stores was reserved in a suspense 
xnbmorandum, wdilihelff from the statement of 
expenditure, and finally, it would seem, defrayed 
out of debt. I object to the practice, because 
3n4 
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the annual accounts profesa to exhibit every iteqii 
of ..charge in full. ' 

9833. How would you make orft tho accounts? 
—For example, between- 1857 and -1865 the 
charge for the pencils and steel pens by W'hich 
the Government wgs carried on. ought to hav4 
be^n debited in full among the several years’ 
proper expenditures. . 

9834. The only difference would be that a, 
certain mimber of items would be taken out of 
the -account on one side or the other; and exhi- 
i^ited ill a ^qiarate account iiisWad of all being 
put ill one account?— No; if you have to borrow 
money in one year to enable you to go oh, it is 
not 41 buiiincss likc way to carry jiarl pf the pro- 
ceeds of that loan in a subsequent year to current 
expenditure ;• it woidd. be more business- like to 
face the fact that comes up in both the years, that 
the expenditure, had not- been equalled by the 
income. 

983p. Hut after all is'it not simjdy'a question, 
of having an intelligent knowledge of the\natui'e 
of the acjcounts; if a person understands what 
the' accounts are, oannol he carry on the Govern- 
metit of India .with those accounts ? — So long 
ns he ^ can raise the iicav funds by borrowing, 
and so long as the lenders arc. not induced by 
mistaken stuteurenls to lend on mistaken budgets. 

9838. Tlien is your objection to these, ac- 
counts this, that they indime people to lend to the 
(rovei'innent pii erroneous irujiresslous ? — That is 
my impression. 

9837. Vou think that the" public have lout 
their money to the Government of India at a 
lower rate of interest than they otlicrwise*would 
have done in consequence of the way in which 
the accounts have been kept? — Yes. 1 can go 
on with the other items which 1 object to, the 
further sums aggregating that amount which T 
littve incnfloncd, in each of tin? other years of 
alleged surplus. ' , 

98.38. 1 do not think that you need pursue 
that; it uoidd not affect the admin istratioii' of 
the Gqvenunoiit of India if tliose wlio adminis- 
tered the Government, understood the accounts, • 
would it ? — I thiuk it would, apd that is why I 
wislicd to put it do\Yn as the reason for my 
answer. • ' . 

9839. Do you sujipo^»e tliat llio.se I’ospoiisibhj 
for adininifcteriiig the Goveniincnt of India do 
not -understand the aceounts? — No, -I do not 
suppose anything of the kind. 

9840. If they do, how can they he misled by 
them ? — I I’naglne thnrt they are misled by them 
when, understanding how a credit should be en- 
tered, tliey have failed to enter it properly. 

9841. If they understand what the itecounts 

mean, what they reiniescnt, can they be- misled 
by them'?— Yes, they arc (wmstaiitly misled by 
tliem ; they allege a surplus in one year and a 
surplus in aiuither year, whieli they ought not 
to allege. ^ . 

9842. Hut thai is only a form of statcincnt of 
the accounts ? — But it -affects all their adminis- 
tration if they think that the country ^ms paid its 
way; it afmets every pf'oposition to -borrciw 
money at that iKjriod and at. every subsequent 
period ; it affects their administration, at every 
moment 

9843. Could any Government believe that it 
had paid ittf way out of ita income if, as the re- 
sult of the operations of the: .year, they had to 
borrow money to make good a deficit ? — I think 
they could, from this very instance. 


9844. Do you suppose that the Ooverument 
,did not und^^statid the nature tht^iiceoaiit;^ 

although the mode »in which it may iVhve beeh 
stated may be oifferei#t from that which you tluttlt 
is the convenient modeP^Which 'Goverumeht; 

. because the Government is. perpetually yaryitig? 

9845. The Government iu India ; do you so{h 
jmsc that they did not know what the re^^pts 
Yverc; whether the receipts w^e casual receipts 
or iicrmaiient annual receipts, and whether the 
payments were payments which* would teeur 
from, year to year? — Many of them diet sO; and 
it is eliicfly from remonstrances of theirs that I 
make the statement, remonstrances 1 mean, as to 
the impolicy of carrying those credits from erne. 

. year to iinotlier. ; • 

9846. Does not tlint" show that they perfectly 
knew the value of the accounts? — Yes, - 

9847. And, that being - 80 / they were perfectly 
capable of taking a correct view of the finahcuil 
position of liufia ?— Yes, at the piu*ticular moment 
of their view. 

9848. Therefore, theinalministration of India 
could not have lieen affected by tlie circumstance 
of'the form of the^aecoimts?— But the officials 
in India are iirperpctual fluctuation j one policy 
may obtain lu one year, and three years after 
, another finance minister adapts a different 
policy. 

9849. 3'he question is, whether he has a con- 
sciousness of thq financial position of India, 
udiatevev his policy may be,, or .whether ho* is 
iincoi^eious of the financial position of India, 
haviyg been misled by the aceugtits ; according 
to your statement he perfectly understood the 

• uccf.nints?— Not the Finance rnimstcu*; he did 
not understand the accounts. 

• /9850. But staifcbody in ihe Goyerhment did ? 
— Some of the moinbers^ of the Council, : 

9851. Tl)ereforc, he was informed of the 
matter ?- * In many iiascs lie was inf^rined of the 
matter. - . , 

‘9852. Then it would seem to come back to 
this, which yoii f^talod just now, not that th<i 
adininistralion of the Government of India had 
. been afi'ecled by tlicse figures, but that creditors 
(lutside who do not -understand them, lend their 
anonoy too cheaply to tlib Goveihament ?— Ihave 
aJre.ady stated that the action, of the Government 
has been affected by the view- .tliat they have 
taken, .whether they haVe achieved asuqdus or 
*eoiiti*aeted a deficit, jmd I have also stated that 
the action of creditors outside was affected. • * 

9853. Mr. Crtoc.] The rate at whicir money is 
leiit is managed on. the Stock Exchange, is it 
not ? — Yes. ^ : • * ’ ^ 

9(^54. And the Stock EAcbange is not gener 
ally misled by a mere' statement of accounts, is 
it?— 1 think that they often kre ; I think that 
the extraordinary disasters which eveiry now and 
then overtake the Stock Exchange, do sww that 
the opinion of the Stpek 'Ex^ange often is 
erroneous!. 

9855. That is rather with regard to certain 
members of the Stock Exchange having a firrour- 
able, opinjon on f;peculative questionsji is it not ? 

; and 1 take every financiai qno^tioh to be 
a speculative question.. . * 

* 9856. But ^counts already stated cease to be^ 

• a speculative question, do they not‘T--wNo.j ' the 
question a^s to whether a set of accxntnts been 
properly stated or not is itself a speeolatiye ques- 
tion, and 0 speculatlfe question ii no Iltihi diffi- 
culty and complexily. 

985 1 But 
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9857. But the Stock Exchange would l)C capa* 
bki though they might not be able to hoc into 
the fuiure, of forming a sound opinion as to the 
mode in which accounts are stated, would* they . 
not ?— No, I think that nothing has been so often 
deluded as the Stock EMXchange by erroneous 
making up of accounts. 

98681 Are you aware that the Commissioners 
who inquired into this famine in Orissa, reconcile 
tliat apparent discrepancy to wjiicli you ba\;e 
alluded^ with regard ta drought and floods, by 
showing that floods had caused oonsiclerahle dis- 
aster ill the first instance, and that they were 
foUowcd, as is very often the case, by a severe 
drought; that the disaster of 1770 was produced 
by an excessive fall of rain which at first did vciy 

S reat damage to the crops, and then by excessive 
rought which finished the destruction? — Yes. 
9859» Would not that therefore show that the 
apparent discrepancy would not throw so much 
discredit as you appear toihink upon tJie history 
of the formei-famine ? — Do you incnii that if the 
former famine was caused partly by flood and 
partly by drought, the question of blame ol‘ the 
Gdvornment does not enter into tlic matter 


9860. No; what I waqted to ask whetlicr 
that would ifot show that the discropanev between 
tlie two accounts w’as ratlior ai^pareiit ^han real ; 
that one person stated what came uiuler his 
notice, which was the excessive deluge, and 
others that which came under their notice, namely, 
the drought, but that acCtiording to the ooinmis- 
sioners both took jilaec, and therefore there was 
no discrepancy in the account of tlie t wo narra- 
tors?— It is an im])ortant element in the fact as 
to whether 10,000,000 of people could have died, 
whether it was caused by drought or liy flood, or 
whether there could have been any doubt as to 
which had caused it. 

9861. But tlio coimnissioners express no doubt ; 
they etatij that it was caused by flood and l)y 
drought, that fl(»od and drought generally qo-, 
operated iu the great destruction, tliose are their 
words ; I want to ask, therefore, w hether the dis- 
crepancy is not merely apparent, and whether it 
throws any discredit on tl}e account of tliat 
famine?— I think, if you have any doubt ujion 
the one vital question of the whole phenomenon, 
it throws discredit ou the assumption that 
10,000,000 of people (lied. Ifnvc know not 
whether the damage to the harvest was due to 
the jHirehing of the ivhole of Bengal by drought, 
which aeenis almost incredible, or lo the flwjding 
of the whole of Bengal by inundation, wliich is 
absolutely incredible, we really know \erv little 
of the famine of 1770. 

9862. ' There is very gr(?at detail, is there not, 
in the accounts given of the* former famine*, and 
tve find that the price of rice is given at difterent 
times; 11 seers per rupee (wbieli, of course, is 
almost a famine price)," and the.iJj-ico rising to 
3^ and even 14 and 1 scer per rupee; those are 
details stated wdth reference to the famine of 
1770 ?— Yes. 

9863* And is it not flie fact that those w cre 
almost exactly the sam^ prices as ruled duriif 
the latter famine in Osissa? — Yes, I observe that 
the Famine Commissioners do reason in that way; 
1. diffei* from the Famine Commissioners in their 
reasoning about that, and On the whole. of this 
part of their reasoning as to the causes. ' The 
J^amine Commissioners who inquired into Orissa, 
for example, ascribe the short supply of food 
in Orissa to the great demand in foreign 
0 . 69 . 


countries ; as if, Ibrsooth, tlic people w'ould have 
sold beyond what prudence would of their ow’^n 
freo-choico have suggested.. On the same reason- 
ing, any one deputed to inquire into the conditiem 
of the Israelites under Pharaoh might have said 
that iheir condition wus due to a great demand 
for bricks and mortar ; but that w'ould not have 
been a sufficient cx[)lanatitm of the jihcnomenon. 

986-1, Dues it not rather coiiieklc with your 
own explanation of the reason of famines in the 
present day, the excessive export of the produce 
of the land ?— Yes ; but 1 say that it is not a 
spontaneous sut^ply, corresponding to the other 
demand. 

9865. No ; but, if you get rid of the prodiire, 
it does not much matter for wliat reason you get 
rid of It; tlic famine comes all the same? — 
Assuming that the land revenue remained fixed 
at, say, (uie-sc veil th or onc-fiftii of the gross jiro- 
duecof the year, and that the yield of produce is 
seven times tlie seed, you must consider the 
necessity of parting with so large a proportion of 
the crop in order to meet the land revenue and 
other dcinands as part of tliat very problem of 
famine. The burden of explaining liow there 
should he famine at all rests upon a foreign (xo- 
venuneiit wliose subject taxpayers die of starva- 
tion by the million. 

9HG6; But you do not doubt these prices which 
arc quoted by the ( onnnissioiiers as njgards the 
famine of 177 d and the famine of 18()(>, do you ? 
— No. 1 do not ; but there is very great difficulty 
in getting aciniratc prices, as the Famine (.'om- 
iTiissioners themselves iioint out. For examine, 
Toil have constantly tw'o series of prices ; you 
hav<i a ])i icc at which the village loaiimoiiger is 
taking over from the indebted cultivnt.r»rs, and 
you Jiavc the different sets of prices in the rates 
at wliioh tlie village loanniongcr is selling lo 
foreign export cj s. No view of prices ivould give 
a coinplcte view of any (juestion of famine in 
India. 

9867. During the height of this famine I 
itnugiiio that there was no food bought except 
for immediate consumption in the place, and the 
prices during the famine w ere the ])riccs given 
on tlic spot by the people who wx're the con- 
sumers? — Ves, you may take the pric(‘s to have 
been generally those on the spot ; w hat I uni 
saving is, that a mere comparison of the iiu- 
incrical ratios of jiriees w'ill not tell you fully 
w hat the condition of a jieople is in India. 

9868. Nut in ordinary times, but at the time 
when tlic price w as one seer per rujice, tluv'c is 
no doubt wbatuver, is there, that that was tlm 
juice paid on the spot for purposes* of consumii- 
lion at a time of great famine ? — Just so. 

9869. And you do not -doubt, therefore, that 
the jirices that ruled in Orissa in 1770 were the 
eame us Uiose wdiicli ruled iu 1866?— That the 
number^ quoted by the Commissioners are cor- 
rect, J have no doubt. 

9870. And that the popiilatioii in Orissa iu 
those days w^erc poorei* than they are in the pre- 
sent day ?•— -No, there I should demur. 

9871. What reason have you lor thinking that 
they w ere better off in 1770, iu ccintradietion to 
the u]>inion of the * Commissioners ?—l did not 
notice^hnt the Commissioners had compared their 
condition in 1770 wdth that of 1866. 

V 9872. YVu will observe thatin naragraph 15 tljey 
Bay that on the xvhole the jiriccs before the famine 
of 1770 mvy have been not far different from those 
in Orissa before the late famine ?— I have already 
3 0 stated 
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Stated that I do not think the Orissa people were 
poorer, and that a mere comparison of quotations 
of food ju-ices will not settle the question. . 

'9873. Have you any data <hi which you base 
those opinions?— The native traditions which are 
siiflfidently abundant to indicate any • such 
disasters as that of IWJC, point to no disaster like, 
that of 1866 aw occurring in 1770. That is one 
of the tilings which guide me in, thinking of 
1770 . I do not remember that any new castes 
had arisen out of I’amines in the last century, 
whereas the whole of societyj and the whole of 
the system of caste in Orissa for many genera* 
tions to come will l)ear a very marked- impress 
indeed of the famine of 18G6. In tlie absence 
of any sueb sociological register of greater poverty^ 
ill the last century, 1 (jucstion the ojnnion ex? 
pressed by ibe (/onmiiHsloners. , • 

9874. Then tluil is really speaking from wliat 
you knew ol ihepeojde before the famine of 1866, 
compared willi what yon think would be their 
c<»ndition 100 years lienee ? — No, taking the 
condition which I, living among the pcojdc, Knew 
them to be in immediately after 1 8 GO, and the 
condition of the people us 1 could gather it from 
very careful jier. sonar observation and inquiry, 
relating to the past, 

9875. Jt is, tucrefore, as I say, that the effects 
of tire former famine of 177t), you think, were not 
so great as the efteets of the jiresent famine iviil 
i)0 iOO years hence ? — L cannot say tlmt, and I 
do n<*t say that, because T do not* know what the 
effects of the famine 100 years hence will be. 

9876. That is what 1 wanted to bring you to. 
T thought you said that iJio effects of tlic famine 
100 years ag(» upon the pe(»jilo were not so great 
as they will be 100 years hence, in consequence 
of this famine No ; what 1 said was, that native 
society is net inipresse<l with any mark of 
trouble in the last century, such as it wears and 
long 'yIH wear owing to the disasters of 1866, 

9877. Hut that was 100 years ago? — If you 
wisii^to ask wlietlier 1 should expecl uuotliei: 
famine of 1866 to be more severe 100 years hence, 
I say, tlmt if the Knglish dominion eontinues 
JOO years going oh in .the same, way as here- 
tofore, such a famine would be much more severe. 

9878. I do not want to go into jhat. Yon 
slated, as I understand, that the effects <if the 
famine of 1770 ha've not been so great ujion the 
pcojile as the efiects of the famine of 1866 have 
been ? — Yos. 

9879. Then what I want to ask is this, how do 

yoiiaknow that, because the first famine was 100 
years ago?---l liave told you tliat native society 
is no inaccurate register; it itseff registers -any 
such crisis as that of 1866, and would record any 
crisis of the kind wliich had taken place in the 
last century, and it does not record any such 
crisis. " • 

9880. You mean that native society is^euch 
that you woubl be able to trace for 100 years the 
effects of such a famine as that of 1866 ! — ^Yes. 

9881. And tliat you have not such traces >vith 
reganl to tho famine of 1770 ? — Precisely so ; ^nd 
amongst other tests we have an intennediate 
famine of 1837 *\vhich (‘nables us to speak on tho 
question, a very great famvne, but very much 
Ices severe than the 'famine of the year 1666. Tho 
famine of 1837 ^vasmuch more severe than the 
famine of 1783, which "was tlie- chief fahiine 
immediately before it, and the one' most vividly 
impressed on -the native mind. 

9862. That is going into another agrumetft, 


that each fopniiie is more severe than the one be- 
fore it. I do not understand how vou ean prove 
from the state of Indian' society that ibe tamine 
of 177t) was not as severe as the famine of 

standard do you take?— Such standards 
as’ I was able to obtain by inquiry among the 
natives. 

9883. CAatrman.] You say that you. draw an 
txiference i’rum the present state of things as to 
what occurred JOO years ago. iJow can you 
draw- that inference unlcssthcreareotfaerinstances 
of what is existing now and what oeeitrred 100 
years ago, so as terform sr standard on which you 
coukl -make the inference ?— I took the inter- 
mediate fimiine of 1837, and quoted other iominos. 

■ 9884. That is not 100 years ago? — About an 
hour ago 1 was ex])Iaitnng what 1 thought to be 
tlie situation in 1770. 1 gave all the reasons 
then for my statements. One leading feature in 
the’ later famines as compared with the earlier 
famines is the milch greater distress as shown in 
the plougli cattle. Nor is It only daring a crisis 
of famine, after a short grain crop, that cattle 
suffer. At other limes, and at all times, nn^r 
our rule, tlio Indian cattle arc dc^gencrating in 
breed from stint of foo^. * The larger area put 
under cultivation, tho limited area bf pasturage 
tells on the condition of the working stock of the 
peasants. tVunparing the states, under purely 
native administration, and those under Englisn 
administration, we find the peculiar phenomenon 
that the cattle there ard, always spoken of as so 
much superior to those in our country. For 
example, in Mysore, or Nagpore or Berar, the 
animals are notoriously sjioken^ of as superior 
to the cattle in the other dominions, that is mthc 
British dominions, 

9885. Is not. that due to special causes ? — I say 
that it is j)wing to tho increase of compulsory 
export.^. 

9886. Do not you think that the state' of the 
, cattle in those ])articular parts of India is due to 

l)arti(’ular conditions of climate and other ciroum- 
st.ances, and not to the state of the Goverpment? 
— “ ( )ther (nrciimstaneeB,” including in them what 
I hold to be the most -vital part of ml, the weight 
of taxation. • 

9887. Yon do not think that it is duo to the 
jmrticiilaiy large regions in which cattle can be 
roared, and in which no taxation is levied, because 
tliey are liill districts, which are not brought 
under assessment in tl^e same way as cultivated 
districts arc r.— That does explain it MrtiaHy. 
For cxam])Ic, in Assam the cattle are oe tier ofi 
than in Bengal jiroper, because they have access 
to waste lands Avithout any referewce whatever 
to the taxatiem ; that does explain part of it; it 
Avould explain it in the same way in Mysore and 
Berar also, 

9888. Those hill dis|ric^s are not liable to 

assessment in the same way that the low lands 
are ? — That is .so. ’ . 

9889. And are you not aware that, in tho 
British terriiory, hill districts of the same 
character ig'e not subject to tho same sort ot 
icescssmcnt as the Ioav lands are? — Yes. 

9890. And where there is the same sort of 
))asturagc and the same means of reariM cattle, 
the cattle genferally are found in a very €ne con- ' 
dition ; is not that 80 ?— Yes. 

9891. Especially where the cattle ace used for 
the purposes of transjK^rt largely ; there the 

' reaHng of cattle is more largely carried cm and 
more carefully attended to ?— is so. 

98»2. It 
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981^2. It does not seem then to result from a 
of Goverum6itt?~I may be wroug, 
rat I think it does ; I think that the phenomenon 
is much wider tlian you suppose. For example^ 
.we cannot supply tiie native cavalry with horses, 
r$sad we cannot supply our commissariat wants 
wiA hullocks, so good as wo obtained formerly. 
This phenomenon extends much beyond the 
region of the lower assessed hill tracts, and there- 
fore demands quite another explanation than that 
ragSgesled by your words. * Cattle disease, about 
which 1 have already remarked, when once begun 
in the worse fed herds of one territory sjireadfe 
by contagion to the better fed herds of .other 
ti^ritories of India. 

989S. Sir D. WedderhvrnJ] Is it not the case 
that Orissa is a particularly Isolated country 
having no good harbours on thb coast, and sur- 
rounded on the west side by a very mountainous 
and jungly district ?— Y es. 

9894. It is one of those districts where any 
local drought or deluge would cause the subse- 
quent famine to be felt with veiy peculiar seve- 
rit3r?-rYc8; I do not think that that accounts 
entirely for the peculiar severity of the famine in 
OrissOy because thc^ harbours are good enough to 
allow the people to deport their produce ; the 
means of deportation arc sufficient ; the means of 
importation were tmiply proved to l)(‘ very suffi- 
cient in 1867, the subsequent year of relief; it was 
notsomuoh thedifficulty ol iinportationthat caused 
the great loss of life, but the social difficulty much 
inorjB of feeding a people fivnig under the system 
of caste, and too poor to buy uncooked food". 

9895. 1 believe that owing to the ih^fectivc 
communications which still exist in most parts of 
India, what used to occur in old times still occurs, 
that one district may be auffering from famine 
while comparative plen^ is reigning in a district 
at no great distance ?— You have that often. 

9898, Then you consider on tliat accMmnt tlml • 
it IS especially important in India, much .more so, 
than it - would ,be in lijuroj)c, that each district 
should grow food for its own consumption,' and 
should not dejiend for its food siip]dy upon that 
which is im]K)rted when scarcity arises ? — 

9897« Not to depend upon food finding its wav 
to the pliibe wdien the demand arises, as it woiiiil 
undoubtedly do in Europe Yes ; the hope of 
ibod coming in to. supply a depleted food reserve 
^ is of little avail in India. 

9898. Tlieu you consider . that, although our 
GovmumCMt has done much to impi-o^ve coinniu- 
nioations, it has done more tlian compensating 
iwuscbief by the stimulus .,of the growth of other 
staples, suich as cotton and opium in place t»(’ 
gram ?-*-Yes. 

9899. And 1 gather from your cviilcnce that 
you regard the British Government somewhat in 

' the light oi an absentee landlord on a gigantic 
s^e ry-- Yes, not only an absentee landlord on a 
gigantic scale, bqt an a^entee landlord ^ ho is 
rader the cruel necessity of being unable to stop 
Maporting borrowed money iflto the country to 
make good the continuous drain from wliicli the 
country suffers. 

9900. Then you consider that ^tliere i^a steady 
^letion of wealth from India to England, a* 
liarge pr(^ortion of it coming hefc to pay the in- 
terest upon imdertakings mstituted under the 
auspices of the Govornmeut, and which' have 
turned out unremunerative ? — Yes ; for example, 
t^t transactioii of which Mr. Ayrton spoke last 
time on the Great Indian Peninsula I^aUway ; all 


Works came down to thg amount of 1,300,000/. ; 
tliose l>ad to be rcd)uilt, and, I imn^ne, new 
capital created on the great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Thus the empire of India was at once 
subyecleJ to a compulsory and gratuitous depor- 
tation of produce to the* amount of 65,0(X) /. a 
^year, besides cost of tnuisportation and other 
i charges. Nuw',' 65,000/. a year is about the land 
revenue of an ordinary zillah, or district. There- 
fore that one failure of works simply amounted 
td writing off to profit and loss the fee simple 
of the land revenue of one of the 220 districts of 
the empire. That i s only a sj^ecimen of t he w aste 
going on. 

9901. Mr. Birhi/,’] Do 1 rightly understand 
that you are seriously of opinion that India is 
. becoming poorer'instcad of richer under the pri.*- 
sent rule? — I am sorry to say 1 am. 

9902. There is a large and an increasing accu- 
mulation of wealth, is tbore not, in India, in re- 
spect of bullion, ill the hands of the natives ? — 
No, I think not ; I was giving, on the la.st time 
when I w*as examined, the amount of -excess of 
imports over exports of bullion. For the last 
67 years it amounts to 311,000,000/. sterling, 
being an average rate of 4] millions a year. 
Mr. Ncwunarcli, the actuary, thinks that an 
annual import of four millions a year w'ould be 
necessary to rc])lacc the inevitable wear and tear 
of bullion hold in the very petty sums in which 
it is iri India. I agree with him inti great part 
of that l alculation, and I think that the annual 
importation of bullion is not much more, than 
sufficient to replace the w'eiir and tear, or at Jill 
events that it is ngt so much more than sufficient 

. as the mere statement of an imiiortation ol’ 
311,000,000/. would imply. When w’C hear of 
31‘],0(K),000 /., we caH'it ten times the, Reserve 
Fund of the Bank of England, and w^e are apt 
to assume the existence of corre.s|>()nding wealth, 
othefthan bullion aS connoted by the31 1 ,0()0,(M)0/,, 
. bnttliat is an er,roneouB way of looking at it. ( )ne 
of the things on which I made a vt*rv careful inquiiy 
aslikelyto.be an index to the (jiicstion of increas- 
ing jmverty or increasing wealth.,. was the questitm 
about the rate of interest, whicli I also left in- 
complete last day. 1 should like to state how 
far I had nsccrOiined anything definite., and how 
very far 1 had utterly failed ascertain anything 
prccihc. , Natives, a rule, maintain tlml the 
rate of interest has been on the incrcjise. On my 
inquiring into their reasons, wsomc oP them have 
given me such a reason as this : the Government 
about 1855 abolished the usury Iqws, and cm- 
pow^ered any monev lender to cliarge what rate 
. he cliosc. A great many natives would tell me 
'on my inquiry of them, tliat in their opinion the 
rale of interest rose IxM.’anse the Mahajaiis had ob- 
tained full j)owa*r overthc rate of interest, a cduingc 
wdiich they thoiiglit a misfortune. 01 course that 
reasoning would not follow. But natives assign 
lacts,and wlien askcd ibr reasons, they give insuf- 
ficient reasons often, while at the same lime the. 
fact cannot be put aside. One of tlie leading and 
most iin])brtant papers on the question of tlici 4 *atc 
of interest- is a set of papers published by the 
Chief Commfssioncr of Oude, Mr. Davies, on the 
indebtednoHs of cultivators,- lie and all his sub- 
ordinate officers inquired into the question very 
.careftilly. Of course there hoe not been time 
since the annexation of f )udc to judge as to the 
effefet of English dominion and native dominion 
with regard to the rate of interest ; but Mr. 
Daviesi the Chief Commissioner, was of opinion 
3 0 2 that 
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that probably the iiidebtednee^ of cultivators was 
not on the increase. Some of the settlement 
officers who reported to him certainly speiak of 
indebtedness as on the increase. I remember 
that one of them^ the officer of Bareilly, speaks 
of 70,(^)0 householders out of 90,000 being in- 
debted to the village'loan monger. The amount 
of indebtedness of course would be a means ox 
aseertaining the rise or J4II of tlie rate of in- 
tercet. 

9903. Is there much pressure upon the culti- 
vators from claims by bankers and money lenders; 
do they suffer much in that way ?— A cultivator, 
as a rule, has no conii’ol whatever over his crop ; 
it is entirely in the hands of the shroff and the 
zemindar as a rule. 

9904. What is the process against the culti- 
vators if they are not able to meet their engage- 
ments The process would be an instantaneous 
suit in court, which would ^onie very severely, 
because if tlie househoWer is s<>ld out of his 
house and home there is no other calamity^ beyond 
that so severe in native opinion. 

9905. What was the law under native rule 
with regard to that matter ? — The natives speak 
of the native rule as having more of the givx'ami 
take disposition. 

9909. liOss rigid ? — Ijcss rigid. Mr. Camp- 
bell, the j)re8cnt Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
describes in this OrLssaFamiiiG Keport how much 
liardcr things are for the poor of late years than 
tlicy had been in former times. That is one 
among tlie pape^rs which 1 have put in. 

9t)07. Is that in consequence of the hand of tlic 
Ibrcigner, th(3 Britisli ruler, being more seven', 
or is it in consequence of (he native money 
dealer ! — -In consequence of British rule being 
m\i willingly more scv(W, but in effect more 
severe; One of the things upon which I tried to 
ascertain the state of things as to increase or de- 
crease of indebtedness or the rate of interest, was 
the <piestion as to.tlu' progress in certain croj)s, 
as to wliethcr the crojjs for exjK>rt had been on 
the increase, as to whellici- the crops under the 
control of the inahajan were mostly ilie(T0])s in- 
tended or destined for exportation ; and on the 
whole 1 thought tliatthey were, but the evidence 
is very incomplete. My o{)inions on many of 
these questions arc in suspense. 

990s. Doyem Ofuisider that the increase of tlic 
crops intemied for cxi)ort, such as cotton, and 
o)>iuiii, and indigo, interferes with the necessary 
production of food for the people ? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

99t/9. In alarming degree ? — Yes. 

9910. Mr. JkacLl It is generally an object of 
j»roducers to obtain the best markets that they 
can for what they [tfoduce, is it not ? — Yes. 

9911. Would it not be a tendency in the 
native producers, wliethcr taxation were levied or 
not, to export their produce, if they could obtain 
a better sale for it thereby? — Yes. 

9912. Then in what way does obtaining tlie 
best market which they can for their produce 
iinpoverifcli them, or impoveribli the coiiutry ? — ^ 
If the best market ie limited, it does affect them; 
if the whole of the forces governing production 
and distribution of produce ixr Indid. tend to a 
deportation to London, the so called best market 
is not afrec market. 

9913. But the deportation Uf London is simply’ 
because there is a better market there tlian there 
is on ihe sjiot, is it not? — Better, because there is 
no other. For example, you have these Com* 


missioners saving here &at one of the misfortimea 
of Orissa and Bengal is, tliat they have so little 
trade with, countries like Java, tropical and sub* 
^epical countries, which could supply their wants 
in Uic vicissitudes of the seasons. 

9914. But what is there to prevent them ex- 
liorting their produce to Java?— The fact that 
the greater part of the jiroduce which they can 
roar has to go elsewhere. 

9915. Why ? — It must go cither to London or 
some other customer of London, in order to enable 
certain payments to be laid down in London* 

9916. I, do not understand why; if they can 
receive the amount of their produce, surely it 
would be best fur their interest to obtain the 
greascst amount that they can? — Yes, and in 
<loing so many of them starve. 

9917. If they can obtain a larger amount in 
Java than they c'an in London, why should they 
starve jn eonsCciucnce of obtaining it?— They do 
not obtain a larger amount in Java; they nave 
nothing to send to Java, nothing which would 
obtain a market in Java. 

9918. I thought you stated that it. would be 
better for their interest if they could export some 
of the produce to Java ; Yes^ifthe condition of 
llie trade in the East xvas so entirely spontaneous 
(bat flava, say, could minister to India and India 
to J ava, as they certainly did long ago, before 
the advent of the English in Inoia and of the 
Dutch in Java. 

9919. If they have articleanto send to Java, I 
do not understand what prevents their sending 
them at the present lime? — They can only rear 
a given^amoimt of jiroduce, and over the ultimate 
destiny of it they have no control. 

9920. If the inhabit anis of *1 ava wish io obtain 
a portion pl‘ the produce of India, what is to pre- 
vent their doing so at tbp nresent moment, and 
what is to pr(‘,vent the inhabitants of India send- 
ing these articles to Java if they can get a' good 
market for them? — The great object of the ryot 
m India is to.g/d some kind of a settlement with 
the village loan-monger at the next harvest, and 
to be abm to* pay his rent some way or other to 
the landlord; to be able to get a little money, 
and to be sure to keej) oft* the police at any time 
if irecossary. He cannot think of What would 
find a market in Java, and tlic niahajan with 
whom he deals, the mortgagee who controls his 
industry. Considers only what will bc.tlie best mar- / 
ket a vailable for him ; ho considers the mai'ket of 
Ijoiidon the best one ; the ryot therefore is not a 
free agent to that extent 

9921. In wliat way is he not a 
free agent? — If a seventh of the gross produce of 
Ills laud, say (tal^^ing the average amount of the 
laud tax that, is ’iisually estimated in India), has 
to be jiarted with in order to maintain his 
ancestral holding, the cultivator is not a free agent, 
altogether ; you must con.sider the amount of 00m'- 
pulsion as part of the set. of pliepomena^o be con- 
sidered. 

9922. Do you suj^posc that there ever was a 
time when the ryot was a merchant to export his 

S reduce, or did he " always sell it to some home 
ealer who took this prodiuce at his own door?— 

I wish I could thinic tliat the indebtedness of the 
cultivator was xA)t on the increase in Indian 

9923. What is your view on that pomt ?— I fear 
it is on the Increase. 

9924. Is it your view, 1 mean, that at any time 
the cultivator was a merchant to export his pro- 
duce abroad, or did he always deal witli some one 
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at liis own door who purchased his produce then 
as he purchases it now? — Ko; at all times you 
have a certain amount of compulsion everywhere, 
under everyr form of government ; wKat f say is, " 
that in considering the condition of the cultivator, 
either at a former or at the present time, you 
must take into account the «compnlsioh applied 
as part of the very problem to be studied. 

9925. Mr. Beach,’] If the.produee must neces- 
sarily be disposed of on the spot, it would be 
necesaaiy to place an e^tport duty on the produce 
of the soil, just as England diu at the time of 
the Plantagenets on the export of wool ? — That 
is the constant impulse of the ryots, and that is 
what the ryots always ask for. Whenever there 
is any scarcity, they ask two things always; 

“ Stop the demand of the Government revenue ; 
tliat will relieve us of the neccBsity of selling to 
the Mahfljan.’’ That is one thing they ask. On 
the other hand they say Wipe off debts, or 
postpone them for a year or two.’* 

9926. That would necessitate the hoarding of * 
produce?. — It is in order to enable produce to be 
hoarded over tlie season succeeding the short, crop; 
and that I say is the attitude taken by the ryots 
in the prospect of drought 

9927. Chumnan.] Did you not give a third 
idea, namely, that they wisli that the export ol* 
produce should bo stopped? —“Yes, that is one of 
the things; the demand to give up the expor- 
tation is always one of .the most prominent 
features of an inchoate famine. Soiiielinics you 
have the theories of political economy utterly 
confuted, and officers driven to their wits ends, 
actually set aside those theorieB and give Ihe 
real explanation. The following I quote from 
an extract from a report jof the Collector of 
Purneah, dated 30th October ISOo, at jiago G2 of 
the Porliameniary Papers relating lo the famiiio 
in Behar. He says, speaking oi* llib autumn be* 
fore the famine, The export trade is as brisk as 
ever ; this is a great cause of the present scarcity ; 
one would expect that a failure of the crops would 
check exportation ; that it has not had this effect 
in Purneah is, I think, due to the fact that the 
grain grower is always in debt to the grain mer- 
chant, and is bound lo deliver so much rice after 
each harvest; he may be starving, but that is no 
affair of the grain mercliant ; he will have the 
rice, or the ryot is sued in the civil court and 
ruined. At tho present moment there arc mer- 
chants from other districts, Mirzajiore and Arrah" 
csjjeciglly, buying up the grain of, Rancegiingc 
and elsewhere ; as fast as the grain is brought in 
by the ryot it is sold to them and transferred to 
their boats; such a; state of things is almost 
enough to ten^ptohe to forget political economy, 
for onee and stop the export.” 

9928. Mr. Beach] You do not think yourself, 
in your mature judgment, that prohibiting tluj 
export of ihe produce of the soil and compelling 
the natives to hqpd it, would produce any in- 
crease of wealth in the country, do you?— -Yes, 
because you would partly stop the export if you 
ceased, to apply thf^'compnlsion^ under which the 
exportation is necessary. 

9929« Chairman,]^ Are you putting forward 
as a serious proportion that tlie Government 
should interfere to prevent a man selling lus 
property ; that the Government should regulate 
how he should enjoy his property ?^No. 

9930. You would have him perfectly free?— 
Yes, free as far as possible. 

9931. What do you mean by as far as pos- 
0«d9. 


Bible” ; do you mean that the Government should 
still find a possible limit for the enjoyment of his 
property, and impose restrictions upon him? — 
My theory is that part of the cost of administra- 
tion of India should be borne out of English 
taxation. It would be a relief to the cultivators 
ifc they had not the Secretary of State drawing 
U]K>u India. 

9932. Take the particular proposition that tho 
cultivator has produced his crop for the year ; 
the Houoiirabfo Member baa asked you whether 
lie should be free to sell it to anybody he pleases, 
and flend it where he pleasca, and you seem to 
intimate that it would* be desirable that he should 
not be allowed to do that ? — What 1 ask for is 
more, not less freedom. T do hot [iroposc to put 
pressure on him. 

•9933. Would you interfere in any way Avith 
the cultivator doing what he pleases Avith his 
crop ; Avould you have llie Government interfere, 
either by a general laAv or by the particular ac- 
tion of its executive offi(»ers, Avith the free dis- 
posal of the crop by the cultivator? — I aa^ohUI 
have the Government interfere nut through its 
officers or through a general law, but by reduc- 
ing the cost of adininistralion. 

9934. 1 wanted to get i|iiitc clearly what you 
Avould put before the (Jominil.lec on this ]>oint ? 
— T haA e put it as clearly as 1 can, that relief 
Avoiild be given to the conditions of life in India 
by England defraying part of the cost of the In- 
dian administration. 

993o, Mr. yiefuth/] We arc on the question of 
rcA’enuc at jArcscjit, not on tlie question of ad- 
iniiiistration. I niidcrsiand you to oliject to 
many or nearly all of the sources of rovonue. 
Wc are dealing nt the j)resent moment Avith 
the land rcveiure as applied to the question. 
It is the laud revenue particularly Avhich you 
elate compels' the natm; * producer to sell his 
produce from time to time as it is produced ? — 
The land tax and tli(‘ other taxes together ; tlie 
land tax, of course, mainly. 

993G. The land tax AVOiild bn the only tax out 
of ]>o(‘ket for the native ryot, Avould it not ; if 
he buys salt, for instance, he Avoiild only jiay 
for the amount consuincd ?— But lie lias to ]>art 
Avxth a portion of his rice or barley or of some 
other crop Avhich has itself displaced a food grain 
cr()|> ill ord<‘r to obtain the salt. ^ 

9937. The land revenue, you think, is higher 
than it ought to be, and it presses rather hardly 
upon the people? — Yes, 

9938. And that avus in the perinaiUMtly set- 
tled districts ?— No ; 1 excepted them. 

9939. But 1 think lo nearly all the otJicr 
taxes you took cxeeptioii ; 1 think the Excise, 
the Customs, the Suit, the Opium, the Stamps, and 
Justice ? — J spoke of the stamp duty as being too 
high, and in iloing so 1 remember 1 did not 
ansAver eorrcctly a question put to me by'Mr. 
Grant Duff, ‘lie asked me whether A\'e ought to 
withdraAv from the administration of India, and 
1 thought that T hud indicatinl that opinion in 
reference to some of Mr. Fawcett’s (jjucstnons. I 
sec that I gave that answer with reference' lo the 
stamp duty, I wish to explain what Avas on my 
mind at the time^tm the stanipduty. 1 Avas 
thinking of an argument used liy M r. Maine at 
the time when the Bilifor imposing a rujice stamp 
on criminal suits Avas brought into Council. He 
said tiiat it was necessary to impose a rupee 
stamp, « because there were so many false com- 
plaints put in, and he described the failure of 
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criminal adioiuiiiitration In Bengal^ which he said 
would be remedied by a rupee stamp. It seemed 
to me to be an abuse of intellectual strength 
on Mr. Mainers part to arpie as He argued 
against Jlr. Stewart and Mr. Mincbin. He said, 
among other things ‘‘ We had better close the 
courts altogether." It seemed to me that the 
answer to that argument Avas, “AV^cll, if your 
officers are unahlc to deal with false com]ilaint« so 
much as tliat, you had better withdraw ‘ alto- 
gether ; but you slum Id not make the failure of 
your magistrates a reason for making the admi- 
nistration of justice dearer," I spoke of stamps, 
alid r thougnt, and I still do think, the stamp 
duties too high, not only in orirainal prosecu- 
tions but in civil shits. "About opluml have indi- 
cated iny opinion. About the salt duty, I tlunk 
that it is as high as it should be. From Customs I 
think there is no Iiope of increase; 1 have no objeo- 
thui to a Customs''inorease, but 1 think there is no 
great jn'ospect of getting any great increase 
from the Customs revenue and the Excise 
revenue. 

9940. Is it not with a view of inquiring whether 
they could be UKTcased tbnt I asked the ques- 
tion ; but I thought you took exception to them, 
thinking that they pressed hardly upon the 
]>eoj)le ? — No, the Customs certainly arc among 
the last of the taxes which jircss ; both Customs 
and the land tax are probably the very best forms 
of taxation for Iiulia. It is true that the mer- 
cliants in Burmah often say that the Customs 
duty imposed upon ri(‘e bears very bard on Bur- 
mese produce, and on their statement it certainly 
does. 

9941. Then you do not consider tliat it is 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of tlie pe<»ple 
of India that these taxes shbuld bo sensibly 
reduced ? — No, ^ve cannot aftonl to lower the 
laud tux and the (aistoms. 

9942. I do not g<» into that question; but you 
do not lliink it is absolutely neccssjvry for tlieir 
'ivell’ure tlmt the taxes should 1)0 greatly reduced ? 
— No, I do not say that; I say that we should 
guard against greater taxation in tlie future. 

9943. The question of expenditure is a la^’gc 

one ; our expenditure you tliink is too large on 
many beads f — Yes, ' ^ ' 

•9944.' W'itb regard to the English railways 
V(>ii said tliat the cafiitnl lahl out, capital from 
borrowed money, tended to imiiovcrisli the 
country rather. Now as the capital is raised in 
Englatid, and docs not come from the pockets of 
the peopJe there, or as nearly all is raised in 
England, it surely'must be laid out in India for 
the benefit of the country ? — About two-fifths of 
the railway capital raised is expended in England, 
aftd tlyrcc^fifths I think of the railway money is 
expended in India. 1 should wot. draw the 
inference which you draw from the exjiemlitnrc 
of the thre(*-fiflha of the railway capital. Not 
only 1 do not draw that inference' but I know 
‘that it has not the effect which you supjiose it to 
have in India ; the capital is not invested with 
the natives at its own responsibility, neither do 
they get it absolutely ; they are put under mort- 
gage, under the necessity of repaying the princi- 
pal; they are certainly atojicc put under tife 
necessity of paying the interest whether the work 
is likely or not to i>ay ultimately. 

9945. But when some millions of money are 
laid out there must he an enormous number of 
people employed? — Yes, there must be an enor- 
moua number of f»enple employed, and then of 


course a good many people will rery rich. 
You cannot transfer large setmsin way with- 
out enriching a great many pec^lel butt’ think 
that the other people than those immedtately 
concerned lose inoro than the whoka of them to- 
gether gain.^ 1 think that if the raibvay ends in a 
dead loss, if you hawc a million and a half loss'to 
l)ay in guaranteed interest every year, your rail- 
ways are a failure' m the view of the jieople best 
capable of judging. If by any tariff for goods 
or t(>r passengers which the Railway Companies 
iinder the control of Government can impose upon 
goods and passengers, they are unable to ^aise the 
working expenses of the railway and the guaran- 
teed interest, -the railway must be held to be 
financially a failure according to the opinion of the 
railw'ay’s own customers, the very best judges ; 
and the country is out, to the extent of the 
difference, lo a dead uiss. 80 fai* from saying 
that (he railways enrich India to the extent 
of 80 much n year, 1 should simply say that 
« they entail ji dead loss on India to the ex- 
tent of a million and a half, or 1,800,000 2., or 
whatever may. be the figures for the year. Nor 
does the evil end there ; you disturb all the native 
indttstric.s In bringing the new' capital brought 
in in this way suddenly into competition With 
the capital (If the natives, » and yon disturb 
them in the arrangements wliich they would 
naturally make for enriching the. country ; 
that is another eviL A third eril is this: the 
sum whkdJ you require to send out of the 
country, a million and a half a year, if allowed 
to remain in the country would be employed 
among the natives at the rate of say 12 per cent., 
HO that for a certain loss of 2 per cent., and an 
illusory cxpe(dation of getting^ 5 per cent^ you 
put a millioii and a halt of capital, a year out of 
the power of improving at the ordinary native 
rate of 12 pc^* cent. I put in some .extracts from 
official minutes illustrative of wluit setois to me 
tlie hopelessly unremunerative nature of the Indian 
mil ways about which 1 spoke on Friday. 

9916« 'What arrangements wou)d tlie natives 
be likely to make for enriching the country ? — 
The million and a half which they have to part 
with every year Would be- employed, certainly, in 
impjoviiig the country ; native capital is very eager- 
ly employed in Improving it ; the poverty of the 
country is not dim so much to languor in applying 
.the capital, as to the want of the. capital; what- 
ever* capital tliere is in the cotintry is applied 
eagerly towards useful work. 

9947. 1 should like just to’ ascertain what kind 

of useful wi>rk it. would be likely to be^applied to ? 
--The great thing is 'to cultivate more land; and 
it would be aj)pli(>d to cultivating more land; 
land is tlie dvief object to which native capital is 
most willingly devot^ed. . • - 

9948. And you think that the amount that 
they 'spend in travelling by raiiways wo«dd be 
employed in cultivating the land?— ‘No, I doriiot 
think that the amount employed in travelling 
on the railw'^ays would ..be s^K^ in culrivation. 
What I say is this : the amount of loss ineurred 
by the whole of the natives on the railway 
account, not the railway fares, but the diflR^- 
cncc .of *0 nVillton and Sr half of guaranteed inter- 
est ; that amount wodld be put to more ustful 
and more fruitful reproduction by the uatiyes 
themselves- 

9949. Then tlie railways ought to confer meat 
benefit on them by reason of their produce t^bg 
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ewily carried by railway? — It has often been 
pat that salt, for example, would be brought 
cheaper to them, that ilie salt tax would in 
be lowered by i3ie lower freight upon the rail- 
way. That is very much like first requiring the 
Tieople of Ijoadon to take their water only !Vom 
Dartmoor, and to pay an enormous duty on 4lie 
monopolised water, and last of nil making them 
pay the deficient dividends of the (Iroat WeRioru 
Hail way, to make up the loss to the Great West- 
ern HaUway sharenoMcrs, and calling that a 
compensation to the Londoners, or a ciieapcning 
of their water duty. 

9950. Mr. MClureS] I think you said that ihe 
tour and a half millions bullion a year was r6- 
qfiired to make up the w^aste on the circulation ? 
~Tbe entire amount of absorption* would 1)0 
ecjual to* an aVci^agc of four and threc-<iiiarter 
nuUioniB sterling a year; but I said that Mr. 
Kewmarch, a very competent actuary, estimating 
the hoards in Igdia, and necessary for India at 
any time, at something like 40U.OOO.()(K»i, thinks 
that 1 /. per Cent, would be necessary to replace 
merely the wear and tear; so that according to 
the opinion of a very competent actuary, you 
would have four millious alone re[)r€scntli)g not 
a new accumulation at all, but a mere rcplaoe- 
meat of loss by vrear and tear. 

9951. HhairmunJ] Is it your ojniiion that there 
is no more silver now in India than there Avas 65 ' 
years ago? — I am quite blank ou that subject. 
Some people say there is, some say there 1s noli 
I have no definite-opinion. 

9962. Mr. M^Clun\'\ Could you suggest any 
plan for encouraging the commerchil intercourse 
wdth Java'and other places that you referred to, 
without interfering with the freedom of trade ? — 

I am unable to suggeei any practicable course. 

9953. There is at present no advantage given, 
ia there, to ex{K>rtB to English countries over ex- 
ports to others? — I think there is ; 1 think that if 
this country makes a tariff’ mainly for llw; benefit 
of English commerce, and the loss ujion that taiifV 
is charged to India, you cannot say that tho 
question is an open one as between the two 
countries. 

9954, But there is noexiiort duty cliargoabhuu 
lavour of one country over another? — a\o, there 
Is no overt pi’^ferontial rate of dutv at (he <!Ustoin 
house in either cxmntry ; T tliinh: possibly the 
people who are rearing sugar in India ^vould 
nave something to say ; they dp say that the 
sugar trade has been iujui’ed in JLndia l)y the high 
rates of duty imposed at the Englisli haidami's ; 
they say tlmt the sugar reared in India and im- 

K rted into England js more heavily ljue<l in * 
igland tlian Manchester, goods exported from 
England and imported into India. 

9955. f3fetf»r»n/m.]'Wcwild the English or the 
Indians be the gainers or the losers by that 
transaction, do you think ? — The sugar peoidc 
would be the losers by tiiat process, whether 
European or native; in India they are Uotli 
European and native. 

9956. Supposing that the tax on tlie sugar 
imported from India bo the same aa the tax on , 
the imported froqi all other countides, 

would mey lie the losers by it ? — They »ay that* 
they ought to have more than that; that their 
partieular oondition, and theareat hardshi}) of 
the sugar industry in India should be particu- 
bwly considered, and that they should, in fact, 
have a preferential rate of duty in England. 
ft.59. 


9957. Mr. iPClure.'] Have they imported 
sugar from Mauritius and other places into 
In^a? — They have imported sugar from the 
Mauritius into India. It is one of the saddest 
features of the Indian trade, that the manufac- 
ture of sugar should have so changed its seat, 
and tlmt Inilia should ever* have had to import 
sugar from the Mauritius, wliile it formerly ex- 
ported it to atl the world. 

9958. Chmrman.]^ But when you speak of the 
, impbrt and 'export of suga)', are you not speaking 

of the export from Berigal and the. import into 
the western coast? — Ves, mainly. 

9959. Arc you aware whether sugar can be 
produced on the western jiart oi‘ India as cheaply 

it can be iin))ortcd from any of tlic eastern 
countries through Bengal ? — As a rule, 1 think it 
should ; because there is no great life in tlie im- 
port trade ol* sugar from the Mauritius to Bom- 
bay. 1 do not tliink it a ^rising trade, i-and . I 
imagine tliat on tlie whole whatever sugar is to 
be consumed in India is reared us favourably in 
India as It can be imported. 

9960. But is not that question of whether the 
sugar is to he iiu]»()rt(id from Bengal into the 
western jiart of India,- or imported fr<nn Siam, or 
from the Mauritius oi* C’hina, il' you please, 
merely a qin^stioii as to wdicther it shall be irn- 
jiorted from one jihicc or amithcr in consequence 
of its being very expensive to produce sugar in 
the western part oi' India? — That the^deeay in 
the ^jugar buBincss is to be accounted for in some 
way or otlicr, 1 do think. 

9961. Is it uo(. to he ncoountol iV>r by the 
superior intelligehee and knowledge of the sub- 
ject now, and the people finding that tliey cMinnot 
make sugar in the western ]>art of India so 
cheaply as they can get it from other places? — 
No; I think you must go furtlier into the ques- 
tion tlioii that to know why that should be. I 
think that jiart of the reason is, that sugar is a 
very elaborate crop ; the ryot has to give a great 
deal of pains to it ; I do not think lie can do that 
very much while he is Indebted. I think that 
the sugar crop is, more, lliaii tlie oilier crops, a 
crop of the uiiindclited ryot. If, as I icur, the 
indebtedness of cultivators is on the increase,' the 
number of ryots eultivating sugar would bo on 
the decrease, 

9962. I>() you. know wdiethcr it arises from the 
liict tluil the groN\tb of sugar in India is the 
grow’th of an irrigalcd crop i*eqiuring a hu*ge 
course of irrigation, ami that tlicrcfore the pro- 
duce of such a crop as tliat is doifrcjr tlian it 
w^ould l*e in other places where it is produced 
under mon? fawiuiraTiie natural conditions ? — Y cs ; 
but that docs n(»t explam why, having been oh- 
tuinahle formerly on couiHarativciy favourable 
terms, it' should cease to oe so ; why Bombay 
should be at a greater disadvantage in rearing 
sugar in later than in Ibrmer years. 

9963. Do you know whether it is at a greater 
disadvantage, or whether it has greater advan- 
tages from the facilities and improvement ol coip- 
iiicrc5 that have taken place in recent time? in 
India?— J count it to be the greater disadvantage 
of India. 

9964. You do not think that commerce in the 
East has been stimulated by tho use ol British 
vessels and other facilities for tlie great inter- 
(Jburse which India has with Burrouuding foreign 
countries?— I think that the statement that a 
large amount of sugar liai^ been reared for con- 
sumption in Europe is certainly true. 

3 0 4 9965. But 
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991)5. But do you think that commerce has or 
lias not been stimulated between the ports of India 
and the* ruiintries east of the Cape of Good Hope 
witliin the last 30 or 40 years by British enter- 
prise producing a superior class of ships, ^ and 
affording greater facilities for coinnumicatipn ? — 
Yes.; and if those, only were the causes 1 should 
think it a matter of coiigr^ratdlation but 1 do not 
think it a matter of congratulation that the 
labourers should leave the place where the cane 
was historically first grown, and should be de- 
ported under the Government arrangement to 
seek food in the Mauritius, and to roar a crop 
there which tlicy might have reared al home. 

9966. You think tliat if the land in the Mauri- 
tius will produce naturally, without Irrigation, 
twice as much sugar ])cr acre as the land in the 
western jmrt of India will produce with the cost 
of irrigation, the jicoplc of India should not have 
the benefit of that, circiaiistance, and, if they 
please, scud their other agricultural produce to 
the Mauritius In exchange for tliis cheap sugar? 
— I think they should be able to [deasc themselves 
in that. way. 

99G7. And do th^' not ]»lcase themselves ?-~l 
do not think that they please themselves. 1 do 
not think tlnit it is under spontaneous action that 
they go to the Mauritius. 

99f)8. Mr. /?. iw/en ] You stated that former 
Governments of India had done more for the 
natives than the British G4)vermncnt has done; 
now have you any accurate information to found 
that opinion upon/:" — Yes, T have. Take the 
things which are usually said to have bccri done 
by the English Govcrnnuuit, piildic works; if 
you look at tlioiu, you will find them of' very 
little impoiianee. The public w'orks are the 
main argument on which tlic English arc said to 
liavo benefited India. 

9969. Sir C IVingjfirM/j - Surely the . English 
Govermnent have built a hundred bridges lo 
where ilic native governments built one ? — I 
daresay iliey liavp; bul ii' they have taken the 
cost of it out (if the natives, and the bridges do not 
pay ; if the bridges l\^iv(,* come down by the run 
soirjelimes, and lluv natives Imvc liad 'to defray 
the cost,. I. do not see that the natives arc bene- 
fited. When I say tliqi, T mean, that I hey arc 
not commeiisuraiely benefited. If you will turn 
to any statement of the ('x-pendit ure by Govern- 
ment on ac'count of Public Works in Britisii India, 
for exnnvide, to the statement in the last number 
of the Statifltleal Abstract of British India (Par- 
luviiontar^' JJlue Book 1870) Aeeount, No. 49, 
wdiicli 1 put 111 (n/We? Aj)pendix;, you will find 
that (he mere cstablishiueiit takes up a very great 
jirojiortion of the cxjienditurc on Public VVorkff. 
Itow docs it nceessarily benefit the natives to 
pay large sums to c:^eeutivc engineers (English- 
men) unless the executive engineers turn out 
works better and moix extensive lluui they do. 

9970 . I should ihirik that the iiroportion jinid 
to executive engineers was a more trifle to that 
jiaid to native workmen; is iiot that so? — The 
charge for establisluhent in that very last year 
figures at 1,012;451 /., and the total cb^rge for 
Public Works is about* 5,7 00,000/. I think that a 
large per-ccintage for establishment, the chai’ges 
for establishment tcing maitily European sakries. 
When 1 speak of establishment charges I take 
the figures from the Calcivtta Financial Btat€- 
ment. 

9971. Mr. if. fowderJ'lifo not you consider 
that the great lines of India are a great benefit 


to the ^ople ? — I liavc stated often that 1 do not 
think that the railways arc a great benefit to the 
people; I tliink them a dead loss to the people. 
Jieturning to the examination of Public Works 
as set down in the Statistical Abstract, i£you 
lookr at the statement of the total expenditure of 
5,790,826 you will sec that a large proportion 
of it is for repairs ; the statement hei*e for repairs 
is 1.162,035 /. against original works 4,628,791 /• 
Ana if you examine what these original w^oxks 
were, you will find that they were Tittle other 
than barracks and gaols ; so that a great propor- 
tion of tlic expenditure on public works is simply 
to Jccep going the mci*e machinery for Govern- 
inent, not adding to the wealth of the country. 

9972. Y^’ou spoke of the amount of indebtedness 
as regards the people of Ondc; now does not 
money find its level, between Onde and Calcutta 
for instance, among Ihe natives ?— No, they are 
too far separated ; money docs not find its level 
in that way B(jon ; you do uot^liave the great 
money brokers of .Calcutta transferring their sums 
to tlu^ little village loanmongcrs or Oudo. It 
would not flow wkh the rapidity with which 
money would flow from Berlin to London, or in 
anything like the same ratio. 

9973 . Sir C\ Why do you sup 

])Ose that there is a greater indebtedness among 
the tenantry in Oud6 than in any other part m 
India ?— 1 do not say that. 

9974. Mr. 7?. lotvkr/] Is it your opinion that 
lowing to the produotioh of opium and indigo, 
India does not produce the amount of food re- 
ijuired lor the natives ?-^Y'es; otherwise Ido not 
sec why they should starve. 

9975. But would it not be your opinion that 

India could jirodiice ample food for its population 
besides growing the amount of opium ana indigo 
which it now produees ? — Not under the present 
system. ' ^ 

9976. Bui with projicr mani^emenV do you 

tliink it would?—! do, not think so, assuming 
the taxation ol’ India to go on as before. In re- 
fcren(;e to that subject 1 should say that tlie 
'liopnlatiiui (d* India is, on tlie whole, a stationary 
one; that although celibacy among adults is very 
expejilional, tlie population is believed to be 
stationary. The recent ..census returns and the 
<!omparison of'^thc settleigent reports of the pre-f 
sent time with those of a generation ago indicate 
a jiopula'tion stationary like that of France, rather 
than jirogrivssive like that of America. The 
(|ii6sti()ii is a mpot ouc,but the bulk of the official 
evidence points 4o the population being a sta- 
tionary one. f 

9977. Mr. I gather from vour 

‘ evident! that in your opinion the failure Ol our 

Indian Administration is almost entirely due to 
flic lliet, that India is governed by a foreign and 
distant power ?—Partlj^ owing to tliat, but chiefly 
owing to the difficulty with which a Western 
Power taking' over the duties of m Eastern 
Government mn work tlu’ougli native institu- 
tions, esjieeially the religious institutions, 

9978. Bul that difiSeuIty is one inherent in our 
Government, I am afraid? — Yos. 

9979. Do^you conclude from that, that our 
administration cannot be advantageone to the 
'people of India unless* the expense of it isinia 
gi’cat measure defrayed hy the people of Eng- 
land ? — Unless it is to some extent defrayed, by 
the people of England, certainly, 

9980. And you think that ho econohjfy on ihe 
one hand, and no improved system of taxatibn on 

the 
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the oflior, would strike at the root of the evils 
that ymi have been speaking of, that they would 
onlvj iu fActi palliate them ? — ^'I'hcy would only 
palliate, and not remove the evils. 

9981. Then you think that unless much of the 
cost of the Indian Government is defrayed by the 
British taxpayer our only other alternative is, 
that we should tlirow up ouriiask, and leave the 
country ?— Tea, only I demur to the throwing up 
of the task ; 1 thintthat wo have no busineaf. to 
undertake a task; and throw it up at our own 
pleasure, leaving the country in aiuircliy. 

9982. What would you do to ])revcnt that; 
have you ever considcrect the diflficultieH of ter- 
minating our connection with India?— I have 
considered them often and long. On^tlic one 
hand there would be a very obvious difticnlty in 
getting money in a country like England, already 
highly taxed, to carry on a Government bo distant 
and inevitably so expciiBive ; it would be impos- 
sible, for instance, to do so without, to same extent, 
injuring the Engliah working classes, of wbnui T 
spoke ; but it is a question of degree very nuieh 
with regard to them .nnd with regard to the ric her 
classes m England. The question is rendered still 
more difficult, because the very idea of with- 
drawing from India itself weakens our power so 
very greatly. The attitude of the politieal 
officer always must be, and according to official 
record is, that wc can allow no equal with our- 
selves in India. The dSfficulty is in fact evov)^ 
where very gi^eat,. but something inigbl be done 
"Wherever there is a Mysore, wherever it is pos- 
sible to rcc( nstruct a native governmenf, to do 
fit), and eagerly to hold on to ever^' native insti- 
tution^ e6i)Ccially every political institution, wc 
ought to avoid the foolish commercial missions 
8u^ as have occurred in recent years to other 
oouQ tries, ami we ought on 'every account to 
avoid embroiling ourselves in frontier disturbances. 
Of course all 3mt is very difficult. It is very 
difficult to intimate tJiat we are j)reparing to 
withdraw, and at the same time to continue to 
hold the prestige which we have hitherto been 
expected to wield. 

9983. In regard to the enormous T{rili)'h in- 
terests in India, arc you of ojiinion that unless 
such a programme as you have sketched out is 
followed, the charges of them should be borne by 
the British taxpayer, dr that they should be 
charged upon the native ,govcrnmcnts that we 
should set up? — As many of them as we can get 
the native governments to-.takc over, and as Ave 
can ask them fairly to take over, should be made 
over to them ccrtainlj\ Part of them no doubt 
would have to be met by ourselves and adjusted 
hy ourselves. Tht* mode in which wq should 
withdraw would of course very much govern 
the extent to which we could ai)j)orti()ri the 
liabilities. A violent*withdrawal means a cancel- 
ment, so far as India is concenjed,* of all the 
morteages that wo have a{;ainBt her ; a peaceable 
withwawal means otherwise, and that is one of 
the advantages, qs well qs thc^duties of a peaceful 
withdrawal ; n peaceful withdra%val of course 
prolonged over a long sequence of time. 

9984. Mr. JEastwick"] I should like to ask you 
a few questions as to fat^ts. You have stated 
here " My impression is that famines have been 
on the inorense under British rule now, I want 
to know what facts you know to justify that 
statement. In the first placci what famines do 
you jlpow that have taken place under our'rnle ; 
and in the second place what famines that have 
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taken place under the native rule?— I know 
nothing more than I know from jiersonal inquiry 
among the people of Orissa, and some of the 
districts qf .Bengjil, and from a careful study of 
the entire literature available on the subject. 

9085. That is lo ftay, you have read all the 
Mahofnmedan liistorics ? — No, I have merely read 
the ordinary histories, EIpbinstonc and all the 
Olliers. . 

998(). Will you state what famines you know 
which have taken plaac under our rule, mention- 
ing the years? — One mode of reasoning on which 
1 jirocccded is simply by examining the state- 
ments made by our official iipologists, that 
famines arc less iVoquont under our rule. 

9987. r ask what famines which have taken 
place under our rule 'are you acquaiuted with, 
and what are the dates? — Tlicie is, first, the 
famine of 177<). ' 

998*8. Why would you call tlic famine of 1770 
a famine that ,tuok place under our rule, eeeliig 
that wc had only just at that very nnanent 
acceded to something like the govoniment of the 
country ?--It is a -famine that took place par- 
tially under our rule. The famine of 1770 took 

K ’acc two years befiHC the accession to ‘Mhc 
ewaneo.'’ 

9989. Yon do not ascribe it to our rule, do 
you ? — I do partially aseribc it to our rule, though 
I do not lliink that it wajs so scrioiiB as our his- 
torians make out. 1 say that 'we had something 
to do with it, as wc w'crc taking a large amount 
of money out of the country. Burke’s Report of 
the Kinth Coinmitlee, from which I quote in this 
M emoraiuhini, and all the accounts fbat wo have 
of Bengal in the time of AVarren Hat^tings tell 
us , how very imjxjrtaiit an influence the English 
Government had at and before the Dewanee on 
the social condition of the natives, 

9990. You must be aware that you stand 
almost single in the idea that that famine could 
possibly be owing to our rule, seeing ibat wc 
bad only just acceded to tbe adminislrufion of 
that part of tbe country ?■— I have already stated 
that, umoiig the many antecedents tliat lead to 
famine, the influence of the British' Government 
IS one. 1 call it the most iinnorlant antecedent, 
because it is an niitcecdent wliicli is variable by 
buinun will. 

9991. Will you state the pther famines? — 
1783; that was inofitly a Nortli-West famine, but 
it was also a Bengal faiiiiiie. Then the famine 
(if 1837, which was very severe iq the North- 
West, and had some severity in Orissa , then ihe 
famine of i86() and 18G1 ; and then the famine 
of 18GG; and the later famines; the scarcity, 
almost famine you may call it, of 1868 ; tjion tho 
very severe famine of 18G9, throughout Northern 
India. 

9992. Ill 18G9 it amounted to a famine, did it? 
— Ceftainly^ and with very great mortality. The 
necessity of dealing with that famine was one of 
the things which very greatly aggravated tho de- 
ficits of the two years 1868 and 1869. ' When you 
speak about Iny being singular in my opinion, 

. 1 quite admif that * I api singuhuv that I am 
peculiar in my opinion. 1 think it right to tell 
the Committee so, and not to seem to be jmtting 
an opinion wdiich is peculiar to myself as if it w'cre 
held generally by officials. 

. 9993. You have stated four famines. Will 
you allow me to ask you in return if you have 
ever Tend the history of the Mahrattas by G rant 
Duff? — No, it is very difficult to get a copy. 

3P 9994ria 
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Mr. 9994. -In puRO 59 in that book I find, “In Hunter dceoribce, bad their stock been scrvery 
J. 1396 tho droadi’ul famine, distinguished from all short ; they would have cerhiinljr eaten a part of 

others by the name Duga Hewi, commenced tlielseedgrain^ and have trusted to the chapter of 

11 July in Alidiiirashtra. It lasted, according to Hindoo accidents for the following months, hud they found 

i87i. legends, for 12 years. At the end of that time themselves really in danger of being anytldng 

the periodical rains returned, but the hill dis- like* a third of their numbers, 
tricta were entirely depopulated, and a^yery \ 10003. However, it k distinctly stated, is it 
scanty revenue w,as obbiined from the territory not, that, in spite of tlie great distress, they did 
between the Godiivery and Kistiia for upwards of add 10 per cent, to the revenue ?— Yes, 

30 years afterwards ”?•— I have heard •of that; 10,004. Now, you have stated your belief in 
that is amply quoted .front in Mr. Girdlestonc’s the fact that famines are more common under 

mcmorauduui on jiast famines in India, and other our rule th(jn 'they were under native rule ; I 

recent ofticial memoirs. wish to know wliy you think so ; why should it 

9995. You admit its extreme severity? — Yes; be so?— Natives ordinarily say to; tfcy tell you 
but as to a fmuiue In the sense of famine, suclfas that faipinc is one of the things, which came in 
wasted Orissa in 1 866, 1 maintain that no society, with our rule. 

wlictlier Mjiliarutta or .any other, could have siir- 10005. That, of course, is a mere superstitious 
vived 12 years of such disasler. It is netxissary oj)inion, but I want to ask your reasons? — Many 
to ibsorve the very wide range of significations of tlie reasons which arc given on the other aid© 
attaejnug to the word famine; for as the Orissa byour official apologists are superstitious opinions; 
Commission has pointed out (Appendix H.) the 1 have licve Mr. Girdleatone^s memorandum on 
woj'd is sumejiines used to denote mere scarcity famines; 1 tliiirk his reasoning as superstitious as 
and dciuness, involving only hardship with consi- that which you have attiibuted to the natives# 
deral)le,incousiderablc,or no iiiortality; sometimes 10006. I wish to know what reason you can 
to denote tlic db’cst waiit« wnth ovcrvvlieliiiing give why there should he more distress under our 
mortality. Tins famine ,of Maharashtra must rule iluui under native rule ? — I accept the native 
have been famine in ihe former sense. ^ opinion as a thing to be considered, and I decline 

9996. Have you heard of the famine in 1471 ? to set it aside as a superstitious opinion any more 

— Yes. tluin I do Mr. Girdlestone’s opinion, merely be- 

9997. Have you heard of the great fiunine in cause it liappens to be supersUtious. 

1631, in the raign of Sliah Jelian? — Yes. , • 10007.* You simply bas)^ your opinion on the 

9998. Have you heard of another great famine opinion of natives?— On tho opinion of natives 
in 1661, which you will find stated at page 342 tested by the opinion of Europeans. 

of the Ivcport before you ? — Yes; 1 believe that 10008. You have no reasons to give of your^ 
in this Iveport all that is known about the famines, own ; have you said linyXliing about the state of 
or the substance of all that is known about them, the comhuinicatioiijl ? — Yes; that is one of the 
is stated. features that 1 wish to speak about. The expeo- 

9999. Then there is thc/airiineof 1770 (which tation has alw^iys been that improved communi* 
in my opialon was entirely a famine under native cations would decrease the chanoie' of famine, 
rule, Si nd not under English), in which case there Have we found it so ? Goloael Baird Smith iiaid 
w'uujd be then five very great and destructive that the distress by famine in the NoHh-West 
famines, called historical liiinincs, wdiich raged Provinces w'ould be very creatly alleviated, 

^ over a great ]jart pf India before our rule began? pardy by tlie jiermancnt scttlenient and partly 
— Yes, that is so. J demur however to being tiy improved communicationB* The permanent 
supposed to Jiold the o])inion that wo were not in Bettlcmciit has not been completed ; but the com- 
any way cinu’geable willi the famine of 1770, munications Imve been improved, yet famine has 
when among the records of that time y(»u find not disajipcared. 

the famine alleged to liave been aggravated by 10009. Had communications been improved in 
the C'omiiany's officers forestalling and aggre- Orissa when the famine of 1866 took place? — 
gating grain. Orissa was an Outlying province cortiunlv, but it 

lOOOO, "J'hut was aggravating, not occasion- had harbours and was able to dispose* of its pro- 
ing, the famine.' Now, with regard to the extent duce. Then touchiiig the North-West and the 
oftJiat famine, you demur to tlie statement of efl’ect of railways, the . uative opinion is that the 
l)r Iluijfer^is to the number of persons who railways have rather lh*awn from tlie reserves of 
died, namely, 10, 000, 000?— Yes. ' food. * 

10001. And the reasons that you have stilted lOOlO, Will y-ou let ^mo apply that reasoning 
were of this nature, that you did iiotj^elieve tliat to a neighbouring country, Persia ; there are na 
it-was consistent with the character of Warren railways in Persia and communications are dif- 
Hastings to tax pcojde wdio were suflering so ficult, and we know as a positive fact that the 
severely ? — To tax so severely jjcoplc who were destruction paused there by.fatniae is very great? 
suffering so severedy. ^ —1 thought at once of that on bearing of the 

10002. Are. there any other reasons which you famine in Persia, and J watched carefully for the 
can. state? — Y^es, among others, 1 would mention * accounts to sec whether it was not time forme 
such us this: Dr. Hunter describes, in bis graphic to revise my opmion, whether 1 had not drawn 
way, liow the people died. He says, Mrilions of erroneous conclusions-from the facts.. I have not 
famished wretches died in the struggle to live . seen reason to do so. There would be fiumne in 
through the few intervening weeks that separated Persia midei* native rule^ juet as there were 
them from the harvest, their last gaze licing proba- famines in India before our rule. » 
bly fixed on the densely, covered fields that would 10011. Biit *there you have the ease of a 
ripen too late for them.” That seems to me a country with bad communicatiims, wltli a light 
strange mode ofrcuisonmg ;surel}^)eoplc would not taxation^ and with a revenue collected in kmd^ 
have sown the normal quantity; suroly peo]>la apd yet you Imve di^adful morifdity, equal to our 
Avould not have sown tlie groat quantity such as mortality. Would you si^ that our ootuot^ioar 
would have ended in the clmapness which Dr. tions increase the aaortality.?--*^! am not aware 

that 
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that the mortality in Persia is eqnal» to onr 
mortality in India. I have watched for the Btati»»- 
tics, but have norer been able to find atiy, or 
any reliable aooeunt whicli would take the place 
of statistica, and which demonstrate <t mortality in 
Persia anything like to the mortality ^of ' an 
ordinary Indian famine. 

10012. As we are speaking of statistics 1 would, 
ask how yod can support that observation that you 
made with regard to the" population of India re- 
matning stationary? Are you speaking of the 
whole of India, or are you sj)eakiiig of some par- 
ticular points P — The statement is mostly based 
on tlie statistics of the north-west. 1 have 
fought over the question myself, in Orissa, and 
I speak from infonfVation tabulated more carefully 
in the north-west. 

But do you speak at all now of that 
part of India as compared with the Madras and 
the Bombay Presidencies? — No. I can only 
speak of them with what light the knowledge of 
native institutions in Bengal and Orissa will 
throw on Madras and Bombay. But I was very 
much surprised on firsti hearing the statement 
mooted that the population was, on tlie whole, 
stationary, and I demurred to it for awhile. 

10014. But you have no positive facts, liave 
you ; there has been no ('.onsiis taken from time 
to time for a century, which could prove that? — 
No, there has been no census like our own de- 
cennial census for completeness ; there have l>ccn 
census returns of much value, especially in recent 
years, for example, those of Omle reviewed by 
Mr.* W^illiams, more of the north west, reviewed 
by Mr. Plowdene, also tliose of tlu! central pro- 
vinces, and the paiiial' enumerations -in Lower 
Bengal. 

10015. What arc the dates of th(?se ceneus re- 
turns? — I cannot quote the particular figures ; I 
merely state the general purport. 

10016. But I ^ould lil ceto have had the exact 
date of these census returns 1 — 1 think they were 
a generation ago, at the time of Bird’s Hetlle- 
ment in the norili-west, and tested by the general 
census of 1665. 

10017. But that would only refer to the North 
W est Provinces ? — Yes. 

10018. Tbop, after all, you can only justify 
your assertion by very partial reference to the 
North West Provinces, which, \xi\er all, arc but 
a very small part of this hnmciisc country? — 1 
put the statement forward as subject to correc- 
tion. 

10019. Sir C. Wingfield.’] There vrna no enu- 
meration of the population at Mr. Bird’s settle- 
ment?— The. officials who revised the later census 
speak of the earlier census, the cuumcratioh at. 
the time of the settlement: 

10020. There was no regular enumeration of 
population ? — There was a statement of tlie village 
produce and of the village cattle, and so on. 

10021. Mr. JEtiStwick,^ To pass from that 
point, 1 do not remember exactly what ^ou said 
about the losa of; bullion yearly. Did you say 
that there was 4) millions of bullion lost yearly 
by attrition?-— That is Mr. Newmatch's estimate, 
by abrasion, by every form of misadventure, 
people dying, and traces of their hiding holes 
being lost. ^ 

10022* 1 would ask, if that is the case, how it 
it that in Persia, for instance, where tlio whole 
ciroulatkm is not, perhaps, abcMre 10 millions, in 
the ocmese of some 20 or 40 years, the coin does 
not disappear altogeiher, if that per^centage is 
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lost every year; butj, of course, it is a mere esti- 
mate? — It is a mer A estimate. Mr. Newinarch 
possibly estimates the per-centage for the wear 
and tear top high;. but still, with all allowance 
made, the accuuiulution of silver in India is 
nothing like what it is genfrally made out 
to be. 

10023. 1 would like fo ask you one question 
with regard to the great spiritual influence which 
ou suppo.se the heads of caste have in India, 
think you said- that they could put a stoj) to 
tlie growing of opium, and to the usage of in- 
toxicating drugs ill liquors? — On that (Question 
9714, I wish to state that I did not hear the last 
part of Mr. Ayrton’s question, and tlufrefore 
my answer, Yes,” would not ai)i>ly to the latter 
part of the question. 

10024. It is the fact, is it not, that oven the 
religious men nmong.st the Mahomedans are in 
the habit of taking bhang and other intoxicating 
drugs? — No ; not religious men, certainly not. 

10025. 'J'hat is contrary to my experience. 
At all events, if not the religious men, it is the 
fact that the highest men in the country do take ' 
these drugs; that you are aware of, I suppose? 
— Many do, certainly. 

10026. And that they (lid do it before we 
came into the country? — Some did; not .so many 
as now. 

10t)27. You seem to think tluit, if* a person 
commits au otlencc, and i.s put out of ca.stc, he 
cannot regain his position by money? — Certainly 
not merely by money ; he must conciliate the 
brother In »od. 

10028, Ho must give a dinner, in fact ?— Tie 
mu.st give a dinner; he must make a Hubmis.sion 
according to the religious institution. 

10029. But you arc aware, are vou not, that it 
is the fact that the mo.st immoral olVences are (con- 
doned by caste dinners ; is not tluit the fact; 
the caste meets, and a dinner is given, and the 
offender is received back? — Yes, after dim c()m- 
jdiance. 

10030. Mv,Grant You have told us that' 

you ivish for as sjieody* a liquidation as pos-siblc 
of our Indian concerns, and you gave us a brief 
skclcli of the jioru'y whicli you would rccom- 
nicTid for that purpose;? — 1 indicated it gcmerally; 
it ivas merely in answiu’ to a particular (question 
as to all tilt? dUficulti(?8 in the way. 

10031. But, when all Is said and done, have 
you no more advice t(» give us than tliat when we 
happen to have a (^ase like Mysore, avc should 
act precisely as ■vve did in the ca.'^c of Mysoee ; 
that wc should discourage the visits of (lovern- 
mc*iit uflUcers to dangerous countries, as Lord 
Lawreime did in the case of .lohiiston’s visit to 
Khotaii, or the survey which, it was projioscd to 
push into the Shan States; and, further, that wc 
should respect native political institutions, and bo 
forbearing and indisposed to i^gression on our 
frontiers, as a very great number of our officers 
ar4 now. Have you anything mor^ to say in the 
way of advice ? — No. 

10082, If wc only do what you haVo suggested, 
should we take less than a thousand years to 
liquidate our Indian concerns do you think ?— 1 
included on tlie former occasion defraying part 
of the taxation out of English revenue. 

’ 10033. By that do you incan to say that there 
should be every year voted* in the estimates a 
sum out of the English taxes for a subsidy to 
India? — Yes. 

10034. Would that be fair to the English 
3 p 2 working 
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working clues of which you ejioke tho other day ? 
— Itwouhl be partly hard upon them ; I do not 
think that it would be so hard on them as the 
present system is ; I think that it would x)nly be 
done iindef iin impulse of a dut^ such as of itself^ 
would get over-umny of the difficulties with tlie 
working clusses, 1 think also that the taxation 
rccjuircd in England should fall mainly on the 
ricu classes in this country^ so as to be retrenched- 
from luxuries, and noton thc^ working classes to 
make life harder for them. This would be the 
more reasonable, because it is the richer classes 
who have acquired and held India for their ow»ii 
benefit. 

10035. But then \you -told us the otlier day 
that the ivorking classes in this country would 
presently object to capitalists sending capital to 
India, even if they thought It a good place to 
send it to? — Yes, I think that is u serious diffi- 
culty in looking on to the future, I feai' that wo 
may have to deal w ith aDelcschize in London, as 
W’ell as wdth iiaAvahs in India, 

J00;3G. But still you tliink that they would not 
object, to tui approju’iation of the money of the 
British taxpayer to subsiclise India think 
lliat with a ])roj)er ap[)cul to them they could be 
got to agree to it. 

100.37. Could you refer us to any writings 
either in the present generation or in the past, 
of persons who take your gloomy view, or any- 
thing like your gloomy view, of (uir pro- 
sneets in India?”- 1 think that Mr. Campbell, 
tile preseilt Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
whom 1 shall S(;rvc- alter a fcNV months, takes a 
view' quite as gloomy, or nearly as gloomy, as I 
do of Indian finance ; 'there is an article in the 
“ Quarltnly Beview " generally attrilnited to 
him, in the last rianiiary number, to which 1 
refer. 

j 00.38. You think that the view's in tliat article 
arc quite as gloomy Avith rcforence to India us 
yours? — Yes, nearly. 

10039. Mr. Li/ttchou,^ l)oe.s lie regard ihc 
increase of the income tax as trust worthy and ad- 
visable? — No, I tliink lie trusts more to local 
taxation as siijiplying the Avunt. , 

10040. Mr. Grajft. Siip])oaiiig that avc 
determine not to accept ytuir adviijc, but tore- 
tain India ns long as avc can, liuvc you any sug- 
gestion Avliutever to give us ci flier Tor the increase 
of our revenue or for the diminution of our cx- 

t ionditure ? — I have nothing further to suggest 
)^yoml Atdiai you cull my advir c, hut Avhich Averc 
really spe'ciul answers to special questions. 

10041. You have nothing to suggest heypnd 
a subsidy out oflhc taxes of Enghuul ? — No. 

10042. Sir C, frijifji/lehL'] You said that you 
dissented froin the theory on Avhich irrigation 
Avorks arc constructed, that they save the land 
revenue in time of famine, hccaiiso, if the land 
revenue rc<juires to be saved, it is t(*o high. Now', 
famines in India usually proceed from want of 
rain and coTisequent absence of production ; if 
the land Tcvfcmio Avoro 'reduced to a quarter of 
its present amount, still, if nothing were produced 
from the soil, the effects of famine on the popiir 
lation would , not be mitigated, AVould they? — I 
think they w'ould ; less food would be depleted 
at the harvest than according to the present de- 
mand, because, iiinnediately ofi tho Jharvest, as 
soon as the crops are Tipened, that process of sale 
for exportation aggravates the difficulty ; all the 
produce of the market is thrown on the market at 


once, to enable the cultivators to meet their 
autumnal instalment of land tax. 

10043. But the food reserve would not be 
affected by the circumstance of the revenue de- 
mand being higher or lower ; you assume that 
there /nust be reserves in the country ?-~That 
there ought to be reserves, in order to meet the 
vicissitudes of the <*sea8ons. 

10044. But then the Government demand can- 
not have much effect upon th6 condition of the 
people when once a famino takes place ; a famine 
could not be prevented by reducing the Govern- 
ment demanif?— I tliipk a famine is a process; 
it is not an cA*ent. I think tliat a famine could 
be alleviated by the action of Government, and 
1 know that suspending the iand revenue is one 
of the chief resources of the Government to 
mitigate the fanzine. 

10045. It is a resource adopted not merely to 
mitigate a famine, hut -because from a poor pea- 
santry you cannot get the revenue ; you speak 
of one of the conservative customs of the natives 
being to provide stores of food against a bad year ; 
now, Avas not one main cause of much grain oeing 
stored up in old times the imj^sibility of celling 
it ow ing to the want of roads to carry it to a 
market ?~ No doubt that did act. Some now 
may sell* partly under compulsion; many, of 
course, sell voluntarily. 

10046. Have you heard that shortly after the 
annexation of the Punjaub there was great alarm 
that the settlement would break dowm OAving to 
the excessively Ioav juiecB of grain consequent on 
abundant luirvcsts ? - Y gb, I remember that ; and 
1 remember a Minute of Lord Dalhohsie’s, in 
Avhich lie spoke of England getting wheat from 
the Punjaiib at 'possibly 20^. the sack. That 
exiioctation has received ample and niiserable 
confutation in the chornic dearness of food 
througliovit the l^unjaub, culminating occasionally 
in the direst famine. • r 

1()?47. Is it not the case, tliat though a 
jiroYMicc may no longer keep reserves for itself, 
it can draAvthem from the neighbouring provinces, 
80 that still in the aggregate tliere would be the 
Bamc amount of reserve of grain in all India? — 
No"; I think that if the amount exported varies 
under variable policies of Government, the food 
reserves A\"ould likewise niter. 

10048. But is it not the case that in the mo]*e 
recent famines the grain poured in quantities in- 
to the famine stricken districts, owing to tlie im- 
proved communications ? — Yes. 

10049. You huvej'ead Colonel Baird Smith’s 
Keport, and you aviH recall, perhaps, that he 
describes the difference between the fmnnes in 
tbe North West Provinces in 1837 and 1861 ; 
he says, that in 1837 food could not be obtained 
at any price, OAviiig to the difficulty of sending 
grain to 'the nfflicteU districts from the want of 
comrunnicatiouR,. Avlicreos .in 1861 when’ com- 
munications had gi eatly improved, the grain 
poured in from all quarters, and all that was 
wanted was money to buy it;, money was defi- 
cient from- the stuppagi^ of agricultural wages 
during the two bad seasons, when the land could 
not he ])1ocghed ; tliereforo, if oomiijunications 
serve to take grain out of the country, they idso 
serve to bi'ing it in ?~Yqs, they do ; but 1 think 
Cdoncl Band Sihith insists very strongly that 
the famine of 1860-61, was more severe %an the 
famine of 1637, M which you have alluded. 

10050. But he ceiiimnly alludes to this, that 
in 1861 there was grain, and that the only want 

was 
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was money; whereas in the former famine 5 
money csoufd do nothing, because the grain was 
not to be had ?— Well, I do not see how the - peo- 
ple would have sold away their crop <rf* 1859, or 
1880, or the year of the drought if they had had 
80 very much money ; some may have had money, 
and others not. 

10051. But when you say that people now arc 
obliged to sell their grain to pay their laud re- 
venue, in oil periods the land revenue could only 
he paid by disposing of the surplus produce ? — 
Yes; but that same surplus produce would form 
a very different provision according as the lan<l 
tax was payable in kind, and as it was payable in 
money, according as the surplus produce repre- 
sontod the residuum of crop left af’tcr paying a 
land tax, varying id amount with the varying 
yield of the harvest, and according to the surplus 
produce represeirtetl, the rcsidiium left after pay- 
ing a land tax of fixed money-value not varying 
with varying yield of .the harvest. 

10052. If it was paid in kind then thcdoverii- 
ment who collected it in kind must sell it, must 
the}'' not? — But, under native rule, the gmin 
so parted with remained still in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the people who obtained it in the 
neighbourhood passed it into local eonsumption 
under the use and wont, the customary ideas of 
the neighbouriiood. 

10053. ilidirmnn,’] Would any niore remain 
in the neighbourhood iliaii the people in the 
neigld^ourhood wlUied to consume ; would not 
the rest be exported beyond the TiciglihoiirhoOcl, 
Supposing the Qovorument took the revenue in 
kind, would they keep anymore in the neigh- 
bourhood than the people wished to (ionsuimi; 
would they not sell the Hur[)lu 8 ? — The services 

E erformed by officials resident in the neighbour- 
ood would be paid for by grain available I’or 
consumption in the neighbouriiood. 

1(1054. fiut would tl^cy not have to sell the 

f rain tliat they did not \vaut tor the purf)(.)so of 
uying all the otlier necessaries -of lUc ? — They 
would part with grain Ibr that purpose,, and in 
doing BO wouW feed the neighbours who uiidci* 
our system w'buld starve. 

10055. But would not the operation he, that 
as they want a great many things more than (?orii, 
they would sell all the corn except tliut wliicli, 
if they chose, they migli,t kcei» for their own 
mouths [ must that have bccMi the opcrati<m ? 
Yes, it would be the operation. 

10056. Now the operation is, that instead of 
the offioers.of the Government taking the grain 
and selling jt, tlia man who raises the grain sells 
it wherever he thinks fit, and pays out oi‘ it a Ic.ss 
sum in money than ho paid in kind before ; is 
not that the present operation? — Mo, I think it 
makes a great difference whether the jiaynicnt 
and consumption take place wholly on the spot 
or partly at a distance. 

1(X>57. You see that^the man sells his graih 
now to somebody els^ histead of giving it over . 
to the Government, and inasmuch asiihe Govern- 
ment takes less now than was taken formerly, 
he, as th (3 agent for sale for the Government, 
sells less than he sold before, that k to'^say, as 
fiur as the Government demand is concerned, he 
sails less than would have boen*»old before; is 
not that so ?— Under our system, no; 


10058. Let us examine that; we have had 
abundance of evidence here that the Native Go- 
vernments took half the crop in kind, and we 
now find that the Government is taking what is 
estimated to be one-sixth of the value of the 
crop in coin ? — 1 have never found it stated that 
Native Governments took onc-lialf of the croj). 
All assessment so very severe cannot be attri- 
buted in that abs(»liito fashion to tlie Mhitive 
Governments. 

10059. Without going into the ahsolu I c frac- 
tions, it has been clearly sliowirthat tlie quan- 
tity. which fi)riuer Native (lovernments look in 
kind, bore a greater proportion to ihe wliole crop 
than that which is now taken in money bears to 
the whole money value ; do you admit that rate 
to be correct?— No. 

1006(1. Then you differ from all the views 
wliicli have boon expressed to us on official re- 
cords as to the comparative demand which is 
now made, and that whicli was made by Ihe Na- 
tive (lovernmcnts before we assmnod the Govern- 
ment?-' r do not think you will 'find that to be 
the stalemerft (ni all the official records; for 
example,' if you take the most accessible tme,- 
Mr. (.^ainpbeirs Essay on- Land Tenure iYi the 
Cobden Club Volume, 1 do nof think you will 
find that he .says that the natives took half the 
pr(tdii<‘('. 

10061. That is not an offi(*ial document? — It 
is a doc i linen t by an offieiah 
^ 1006U. Everything that you write In a ])am- 

jdilet, you do not call an official document, do 
you?— Mo. If you look strictly at the native 
official domunonts from which J^Ir. Caiiqihe]! has 
compiled, you eortninly will not find dial a half 
of the ]»rodue<‘- waslaken. If you refer lo Mown 
orlotho Ayeen Aklmri, you will find that it is 
a very small proportion., 

1(1063. We have been endeavouring with you 
to confine your evidence to the state (»f things 
iimnciliately before the British Government as- 
sumed its rule in India, and before it was changed 
by British riilO; do you doiihl. the evidence 
givcir, that at that time the dcniands on the cul- 
tivator b<»nj a greater pi'oportioa to tlie whole 
jn’otluce ilian they do now, the produce then 
being taken in kind, and now being valued in 
mon(;y ? — d disagree with that statement, and 
1 tell you that in verifying that, I go to the offi- 
cial re(*ords of Native Governments which jire- 
cede.d us. 

10064. But is it correct to speak of the Ayeen 
Akbari, and treaXies of that sort, lis being offi- 
cial docimicnts? — Tliose contain the principles 
oil wdiicli the Govormnent was carried on imme- 
diately before us, just in the same way as the 
principles of English rule in England are those 
of Coke u])oii Lyttleton, and Blackstonc. 

HKX55. AVe arc endeavouring It) direct your 
attention to the practice, not to the jirineiples ; 
the Institutes of Munu would give no informa- 
tion as to what was going on before the British 
Government was established; avc want to direct 
your attention to what was going on then j do 
you doubt the correctness of tlie evidence given 
on that point? — I am not aware that the evi- 
dence is in the direction which yoif state. 
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10066, Chairman.'^ I THINK you have stated 
tlijil \ou hold the office of Secretary in the l*ublic 
Works Departineut of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council ?^Yes. 

10067. Will you be good enough to explain 
upon wliosd .advice generally the Secretary of 
Stale for India in Council proceeds in making 
arrangements bir the conHiruclion of railways or 
other, jmblic works by joint-stock companies?— 
Tliat is a very difficult (|uostion to answer. I 
think I can only auswe'i* it generally by saying 
ihul he acta upon any advice wliieh he either 
invites or which has been tendered to him. 

10068. Advice which may be deemed suitable 
to tlic occasion? — Yes. 

10069. And does he, when he considers it 
nocesHarv, refer to the Government of Imlia for 
tlioir ojnnion, or to the l<M.‘-al governiheni before 
acting in the matter? — I sliould think that in 
almost any case be would refer to the Govern- 
ment of India; of course if he does not do so, ho 
refrains from doing so on Ills own responsibility.^ 

10(170.^ Can you state in the mrticular e4iee of 
tlie Malta and Alexandria caidc, upon what 
advieg, and Under what circumstances, the Secre- 
tary <jf State acted in his first. transactions with 
reference to the Malta and Alexandria line of 
telegraph? — Tn order to make it clear, T will 
begin a little before that ; 1 find .that in April 
1809 “Lord Stanley, being then Secretary of. 
Slate, proposed to the Treasury to lay down .a 
cable between Rangoon and Singapoor, at the 
joint cxjieuse of the English and Indian Go- 
vernments. The division of expense was to be 
on the principle of one-half to each, if Singapoor 
remained under tlic control of the Indian Govern- 
ment ; but in the event of Singapoor being trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Department, as it was then 
in conteinplation to do, and as has since* been 
done, the share of England was to be two-thirds, 
and that of India only one-third. This letter was 
uVitten by the India Office in April 1859 ; the 
Treasury did not reply till November; I should 
iiicutlon that in Ma\% that is to say, a month 
after Lord Stanleys letter was written^ the 


Treasury had conic to the conclusion to lay a 
cable between Falmouth and Gibraltar at their 
own expense, and they had this cable ready in 
NUvember, but they then began to doubt whether it 
would be very wise to lay it between Falmouth 
and Gibraltar, and, tJierefore, in November the 
Treasury, in rej dying to the India Office letter of 
April jirevious, says that it is Milling to join with 
the India Office in laying clown a cable between 
Rangoon and Singapore, provided that the India 
Office is willing to take for that purpose the cable 
which the British Government would have laid 
down bctuccn Falmouth and Gibraltar. There 
might have been some little correspondence in 
the intcrvfil; but irt April 1860, Sir Charles 
Wood, then being Secretary, agreed to this on 
condition that India’s share of the expense shall 
only be two-fifths. Then arrangements were 
made 'for laying down this cable Between Ran- 
goon and Singaj)orc ; but, after a while, this cable 
having .been ])artly shipped, was found to be 
lieated. 1 do not sujjposc the Committee want 
to know in what way it became heated; it is all 
given in dctaiLhere ; but the fact is that it did 
become heated, and it was then determined that 
it would not be safe to send it out to Rangoon, 
and tliat the expense of keeping, it in England, 
consideriug tliat part of a season at least would 
be lost, would be very great^ and on that account 
the India Office, Sir Charles, Wood being still 
Sccrefary of StaWj proposes that this cable wfaicli 
had originally been made for the pui^se of being 
Idid dow^n between Falmputh and Gibraltar, and 
which was now to. be twibsferrcd to Rangoon, 
instead of being laid down there, should be liud 
down somowhero else, somewhere nearer home 5 
and then the Treasury, in reply; propose that it 
should be Iniddo wn between Malta and Alexandria. 
Sir Charles Wood wrote, in reply to llie Treasury, 
on the 20 th Sepf ember, statmg, as follows, the cm- 
ditions. under which he was prepared to agree toi^e 
Treasury proposal. In regard, however, to the 
mode of adjusting the expense, Sir Charles Wood 
conriders it necessary to advert to the cor- 
rospoudonce that has already taken place between 

Her 
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Her ^R^esty’a Govornme»t and the Indian riaed to understand that he has the consent of the Mr. 1\ 

authorities on the subject of the principle which Secretary of State in Council for his proceeding Thorniotu 

shotdd be observed in apportioning between the te consider of new arrangements^ or whether Sir — — 

Indian and the Imperial treasuries the cost of Charles Wood may be desirous that the matter H Jwly 

establishing telegraphic communication between should bd suspended, at wdiatcvcr hazard or da- 

Malta and India. He begs to draw the attention mage to the cable, until the whole subject with 

of the Lords of the Treasury to the accompany- respect to *the cost shall have been re-considered ; 

ing extract from a letter from the late Court of a subject which may be found to open a some- 

Hireotors to the Board of Control, in which this what wide field.” I regret tliat I had put those 

principle, that liad before been recognised, is. letters in the wrong order, but the real substance 

maintained. The Secretary of State in Council of them is this, that when the Indian Office 

is prepared to follow the course thus indicated, agreed that the cable should be transferred from 

and to bear one half of the expense of the cable the llangoon and Singa])ore Line to the Malta 

now to be laid between Malta and Alexandria, and Alexandria Line; they did it on the uiider- 

upon condition that the cost of the Persian Gulf standing tlmt the question of division of cost 

Une is also equally divided; or, if considered should remain for after consideration, to-which 

preferable, the Government of India will under- the Treasury agreed. Then comes, on the 11th 

take the construction of the whole of the Persian of February ISfil , this Iqttcr from the Treasury : 

Gulf, line at its own cost, provided the British ‘‘ I am commanded by the Lords Comirfissioners 
Govenuneiit will pay the expenses attending the of Her Majesty’s Treasury to |•oqucst that you 
mauufiicturc and laying of the present cable in will again bring to the notice of Sir C. AVood, the 
the Mediterranean.” The Treasury replied to lettet from this Board, dated Mth December last, 
that on the 28th of Dceemher, and, m reply and the acconqmuying statement, which showed 
to their letter, .Sir Charles Wood “cnlirely that d8,311/. [4 s, 10 r/. was then due from In- 
ooncurs with the Lord of the Treasury as . to diaii revenues on aocount of the payments made 
the expediency, under existing circumstances, by the l|aymas,tcr General for the Kangoon 
of transferring to the Malta and 'Alexandria and Singapore Telegraph. I am U) slate, lliat 
line the cable which was originally destined several payments of cunsidcrahle amount have 
to connect Falmouth with Gibraltar, and after*- since been made' for the same servhio, two- 
warde Kangoon with Singapore. . He also fiftlis of which arc recoverable from Indian 
agrees with them in regarding the projiosal of revenues; and that as the. money provldctl by 
Messrs. Glass and Elliott, submitted in their Parliament under this head was a tut sum, 
letter of the 20th ultimo, as one that, may be amounting to -three-fifths only of total dis- 
acoepted, provided the Board of Trade arc satis- bursemeuts anticipateil, there remains at the j>rc- 
fied that a greater depth than KK) fathoms will sent time no balance, of‘ the grant from which any 
not occur in the proposed route from Malta to further tmymcnts for the same object can be 
Alexjmdria.” Then he goes on to say, It was made. The Secretary of State for India will 
not, 1 am directed to add, Sir (.-harlcs Wood’s therefore see that it is imperative upon tliis Board 
intention by the remarks continued in my letter, to press for an immediate transfer from Indian 
to suggest a suspension of any of the arrange- funds to the amount of the ehiim made in Dccem- 
ments which their Lordsliqm had desircil to be ber last, in order to enable tlicm to meet the 
made for affecting the transfer in (jucstioii ; liabilities incurred towards the eontractors.” To 
but, after referring to former cxjrrespondeiicc! oh which the India Office* makes the following reply ; 
the subject, he considers it desirable, in order to I am desired by (lie Secretary of Slate for India 
avoid future inisundcrstamling, to advert to the hi Council to acknowledge tlie receipt of your 
pritimple upon which it was understood the ap- letter, dated the 1 Itli instant; and in rcjily, to re- 
jiortioiiment of the expense of telegra|)hic com- * quest that you will remind the Lords Ok^mmls- 
munication between Malta and India sliould be sioners of Her Majesty s' Treasury that v/lien it 
made. This question can, lio>aever, m their was nri’anged lliat the Kangoon and Singaj^ore 
Lprdabips desire, remain for consideration all cable should bo lrahsferrc<l to the line between 
further payments by tins office on account of tire Malta and Alexandria, the (jueBtloii as to iJic 
cost of the present line being susnonded until it jirinciple upon which the cost of the work isliuuld 
is settled.” I have omitted to read the important be apportioned between Her Majesty’s and the 
letter &om the Treasury, in ,wliich they eoneur Indian Governments was left for eciuidiu'ation, 
in that arrangement. If the Cpminittce will upon the understanding that ‘all further pay- 
allow me, I had bet^ter refer to it, because it is ments by,' this office on account’ thereof should be 
very important It is a ^letter of the 28tli. of ‘suspended until it’ (the fjnoslion) ‘is settled.’ 

Heoember, in reply to the proposal of the India I am accordingly desired to state, tjuit before 
Office: “ Sir, 1 nave laid before the Lords tjoni- ordering tlie payment of the 'sum of 58,8 1 1/, 
nufiskmers of Her Majesty’s Treasury your letter \4s. 10 d. now asked for, Sir Charles Wo(.)d ve- 
of the 20ih instant, and its inclosure, relative to quests to be informed Avlicther their TiOrdships 
tho appropriation of the Kangoon and Singapore will Jij>rec to the arrangements adverted to in 
cable for telegraphic, communication between Mr. ^ferivale’s letter of the 20lli Dct.'cmbcr Inst, 

Malta and Alexuuaria, and 1 am desired by my* viz., tlwt the cost of the cable now under notice, 

Lords to state, fwtkeinnirmation of the Secretary and of that which may be made for the iVrsian 
of State for India in Council, that my Lords pre-» Gulf, be equally shared by the revenues of this 
sumo thitt the question of divisimi of cost wdll cemntry and of India, or that the whole cost of 
remain for after discussion, but that their Lord- the MediteiTanenn portion should be borne by 
6ld{>s have received no intim^tiou that Her the one, and the whole cost of the Persian Gulf 
Migesty’s Government had intended or proposed line by the other.” To tlmt the Treasury reply 
any change in the distribution of the cost, and on tlie 25th of February : ‘•I am desired by the 
that they have no more, therefore, to do on the Lords Commissioners oi Her Maj^ssty’s Treasury 
preset occasion than to inquire whether the to request, with reference to your letter of the 
PreridoBl of the Board of Trade may he autbo- 16th instant, tiiat you will state to the Secretary 
Qt5«. 3 p 4 . of 
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Mr. W, T. of State for India in Council, that nay Lords feel rented ituf thoGoveniment,liaditiK)t; itwoi^ 
TkorftUm. it impossible to acquiesce in the propsal for that cable as early as 1869 ?-r-First of all, the 
postponing all further demands on tiie India cable was leased to Glass and Elliot, which com^ 
14 Jnly Office for their proportion of the expenses panjr became the Telegraph Construction and 
1871* attending the conetru<5tion of tlic telegraph cable Maintenance Company; I do not remember in 
between Malta and Alexandria. These demands what way the Anglo-Mediterrauean Telegraph 
arc in accordance witk the agreement concluded Company took the place of that (kxmpany ; very 
between my Lords' and the India Office, when likely it did ; however the essential tiling is^ tliat 
the adoption of the Rangoon and Singapoor line on tlie 20lh of Januavy lost the Treasury sold 
Avas settled, and my Lords must remind* the ihc cable to the Anglo-Mediterranciai Telegraph 
Secretary uf‘ State tlmt the alteration in regard Company, and tlie India Otlice while of‘ opinion 
to the destination of the cable Intended for this that it ought to Juive been coiisulted at an earlier 
line, was made with the full concurrcnoc of the stage of the negotiation, accedccT to the arrange^ 
India Office, it being obvioubly as much for the ment. 

interest of the one department as of the other. ' 10073. \Vhiitwas it sold for?— I have gpt^that 

It was, not a mere project of the Govowiment for stated here, but I want to show what the 
the establishment cif a Mediterranean line, but pecuniary result of tlie whole thing was to the 
was jjroposed as tlu? only means of averting a Imlia Office ; the total receipts by the Indian 
very heavy lo;?s, whleli would have afleeled the Exchequer on account of the cable amount tQ. 
two dcpiirtineiits in (‘omiiiom It entailed no 01,000/.; the pay ineiUs amounted to 176,947 /. ; 
expense on the Indian Revenues, which had not the tofal loss amounts to 115,946 /. ; that is iii>t 
l)eeii foreseen (and, it is to Ive presumed, provided including the Interest, of coiJi*se. 
for), It involved no change ii^ the terms of the 10074. .Mr. Candlish,] Ten years’ interest ?--* 
contract, so far jis pecuniary liabilities arc con- Yes, it woul'd bo about 10 years! interest, 
cerned, tlie payments under, which must have 10075. Chainnun.^ It would seem, as the 
been continued under any circumstances, what- result of the whole of*?thc correspondence which 
ever might have been the. fate of the cable. In you have stated, , that the business was transacted 
, the estimate voted last year, a deduction was ujMm the responsibilit}'^ of the Treasury, and the 
made on account of-tliat portion of the cobI, which India Office accepting tlie representations made 
under the hefore-mentioned agreement, was to be by the Treasury, from lime to time, ^formed its 
made idiargeable on Indian Revenues; the whole judgment. as to what should be done with regard 
of that vote has been exhausted, and a further to tlie finances of India? — I think it might he 
sum of 28,000 /. has been borrowed from the vote rcin’csentod in this way, that the India O^oe 
for civil' contingencies, in full reliance on the acceded to a proposal of the Treasury on oeitaiii 
pood faith of tlie Indian Department 'in meeting conditions, or rather on the undcratanding that 
its engngciucnts. It will be necessary, shortly, the pecuniary division' should be reserved for 
to make further payments, which cannot possibly after considenition, but that when the Treasury 
be dclerrcd without ,11 forfeiture of the contract, insisted upon payment without any principle 
and a eonsoquont increase of exi)cnse. With whatsoever being defined, the India Office 
regard to the question of the Persinn Gulf line, my agreed. ^ ^ 

Lords must ])rotost against its being in any w’ay 100,76. I mean that the expediency of the 
mixed up with the question now boforc them, or different steps was considered in the first instance 
being admitted ns a idea for deferring their un- and represented to the India Office ?~WeU, the 
questionable claims for the repayments demanded. India Office began the thing. The India Office 
My Lords trust that tlic Secretary of State for began by 'proposing "to the^ Treasury that the 
India in Council will, on consulcration, see the cable shoulcl be laid between Singapore and 
justice of this claim, and will take immediate ' Rangoon at their joint expense, and then more- 
steps for at once meeting it, as much ineonvem- over when tlxc India Office had agreed that the 
cncc has already been felt in consequence of ,tho cable belonging 'to the Treasury should be Ciu* 
delay, and it will "be impossible otherwise to pro- ployed for that particular purpose, *it.i,wa8 
vide for the further expenditure accruing under Inaia Office which took the initiative of proposillg 
the contract.” To which tlic Secretary of State, to the Treasury, that inasmuch as tliat cable was 
Sir Charles Wood, makes the following reply on heated, and could not be laid between Singapore 
tlie 28th of February 1861 : “ Without concur- and Rangoon, it should be laid somewhere nearer 
ring in alftho remarks contained in your letter, home. ’ 

Sir Charles Wood will 'not offer any further 10077. Upon what advjice, professional . or 
objection to the payment to the Treasury of the tecjinical, did the India Office actin the first part 
sum pf 58,311/, 14 lOrf.; on account of the pro- of the operation in bfoposing to lay down the 
portion to be borne by. the Indian Government telegraph between Rangoon and Singapore f— I 
of the expenses attending the construction of tlie do not think that any technical advice wonid be 
telegra])h cable between Malta and Alekan* required . there ; the question to he oonsidered 
dria.” • there would be whether it was advisable to have 

1(K)71. What took place after that?— Then, telegraphic conimunication between one paart <4 
that being doiie,'thc cable was laid between Malta . the liritish dominions . and another ; and on 
and Alexandria, atki leased to Glass and Elliot, political grounds Lord Stanky'^decided that it 
1 think, on the 4th of June 1861; Glass and was, but that British interests were involyed 
Elliot’s Company subsoqucntly becoming the quite ns much* as Indian, and therefore he would 
Telegraph Construction and . Maintenance Com- only agree on the understanding of a jsmi 
pany, and so it went on until January 1871, when ' division. ^ ^ 

the Treasunr, without consulting the; fndia Office# 10078. But who was responsible for the 
sold the cable to the Anglo-Mediterranean Tele- sideratioa of the terme or the coutraot ahd 
graph Company. execution ?-^But you observe that no edntrect 

10072. Sir JVtnfifield,] The Anglo-Mcdi- was formed for that j^rrioular 
terrauean Telegraph Company had previously said b6fore, the Titaeury did not reply to this 

letter 
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letter until they found that they had upon their 
hands a cable which they did not know what to 
do with ; then they agreed with the India Office 
to join with them in tne exiiense of laying down 
a cable between Rai^oon and Singapore, pro- 
vided that the India (^ce would agree to take 
the cable which they had on their hands; of 
course, Sir Charles Wood did not agree ti^ this* 
without having the cable examined by profes- 
mnal men. 

10079. It was then examined, on behalf of the 
India Office, by jprofessional men before it jvas 
accepted ? — Yes. 

1(K)80. Sir C. fVin^teldJ] I do not quite 
recall the year in which it was determined upon 
to lay this cable between Malta and Alexandria ? 
—On the 19th of December 18fi0, the Treasury 

S eated that it should be laid down between 
a and Alexandria. 

10081. At that time had the ^ed Sea cable 
been laid to India? — I do not recollect. 

10082. I wanted to ask whether this line was in 
connection with that cable.?— Looking at these 
papers at random, I find, on the 28th of May 
1839, a telegram from Mr. Newall, saying Cable 
laid so far most successfully;” so that that answers 
your question. 

10083. Chairman.] The contract for laying it 
was made, probably, in Lord Derby’s adminis- 
tration in 1858, when Lord Stanley was Secretary 
of State ? — Yes ; I do not know what' conneCi ion 
there might have been between the two schemes 
as fai* as the Treasury was" concerned ; I do not 
think that the India Office was concerned ; the 
India Office, up to this time, had jmitesled 
against having anything to do with the telegrajihs 
running on this side of Suez. 

10084. Sir (.’. Wingfidd?^ Apart from the cx- 
enec, 1 want to know whether Ibis scheme 
etween Malta and Alexandria was in ctinncc- 
tion with the Rod Sea cable, or altogether apart 
from it. And, taking the dates, I should say 
tliat a cable had been net only projected but 
had been laid before the ]jrq)08al to lay a cable 
between Alexandria and Mmta was adopted ; is 
not that so? — My impression is, tlmt when this 
arrangement was made for laying down the cable 
between Malta and .Alexandria, not only had 
the Red Sea cable been laid, but the Red Sea 
cable had been proved to be ^vorihlcss. I ani 
almost positive that the Malta and Alexandria 
cable never worked in coniiection with the Red 
Sea cable; no one solitary message ever sent 
by the Red Sea cable. 

10085. Chairman.] You mean that, at the 
time this was laid down, the Red Sek cable had 
heen laid down ond tested, and failed?— I 
think so. 

10086. Sir C Wingfield^ So that, at that 
time, there was no nrespect of continuing the 
communication by telegraph from. Alexandria to 
India should infer so. . 

10087« And, at this time, when it was decided 
to lay tihis cable between Malta and Alexandria, 
was there any telegraphic communication with 
Malta ; had the Mediterranean Extension cable 
been kid then ?— I really do 'not These 

are really not questions with which India is con- 
nected, and I positively do not knovf. 

10068. But they have a bearing on the nature 
of thk. scheme ; because, if it was simply to con- 
nect Malta and Alexandria, and there ston, with 
no further connection with India, and no further 
connection with London, the advantages would 
0A». 


be partial indeed ?— I take it for granted tlmt 
there must have been a connection between India 
and Europe, either in existence or in contempla- 
tion. 

10089. 'Then, I gathered from the letter which 
you have just read, addressed by the Government 
of India to the Lords of the Treasury, that tliey 
threw out a suggestion that they should pay the ^ 
whole of the cost of the Malta and Alexandria 
line, and that the Imperial Government should 

f jay the whole of the oost of the Persian Gulf 
ine ; that one Government should pay the cost 
of one cable, and the other Government, pay the 
cost of the other ; and 1 think, as (hat letter put 
it, it was Her Majesty’s Govcmnicnt which was 
to pay the cost bt the Persian Gulf lino ? — No ; 
it was the other way-. There were two proposi- 
tions : cither that tlie Home Government should 
lay the whole of the cable between Malta and 
Alexandria, and the Indian ' Government the 
whole lino in the Persian Gulf, or tliat 
the two Governments should divide the whole 
expense of both. 

10090. At that time tlren it was evident that 
it was considered that the Home Government 
should bear some part of the cost of telegraphic 
communication with India? — ^Ycs. 

10091. But the result has been that the whole 
cost of the lino through the Persian Gulf and of 
the Turkish lines has been borne by the Indian 
Government ?— If you keep out of sight tlio ex- 
pense of this tclcgra])h between Malta and Alex- 
andria, it is so ; that is the only part which the 
British Government has contributed since the 
Red Sea cable failed. 

10092. Mr. You have represented 

the whole loss on these transactions Tesultiug to 
the finances of India at, 115,000/.? — Yes. 

10093. But considering that the original 
amount ox|>ended was 170,000/., and that India 
usually borrows money at 5 per cent., and that 
that money was expended by India also, the 
more proper and correct estimate of the wdiolc 
loss would be 195,000/,, reckoning interest, 
would it not? — 1 have nothing to say against 
that, except that if you calculate it on that prin- 
ciple the expense will go on increasing for ever. 

10094. But, as I understand you, the trans^ 
action here is closed. The Government buy a 
certain concern, and hold it for 10 years; they 
pay a certain sum for it, they receive a certain 
income from it, and at the end of 10 years they 
sell it, and rid themselves of the whole concern r 
— Just BO. , 

10095. Therefore, to represent the true financial 
jKisition of tlie matter, you ought projjcrlyto esti- 
mate the loss of interest on the capital ex]>ended 
between tho first purchase and the time of sale, 
ought you not?— I have nothing to object to that, 
except that it is what no private individual ever 
does. 'When he invests mcmey in a sjicculation 
that fails, he considers tliat the money is gone ; 
he does not at the end of 10 years say, In ad- 
dition to having lost this money I have lost the 
interest which would have accrued on it.” I do 
not thhik that wo ought to apply a difierent jjrin- 
ciple to the operations of the Government Irom 
that wliich we should apply to private indi- 
viduals. 

10096. But do not you think that if any prL 
vate individuals borrowed 100,000/., at 5 per 
cent, to invest it, and if they had to pav interest 
all time on the money which they borrowed, 
and tUs money in the investment in which it was 
3 Q placed 
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placed yielded noilung, they really ought to nut 
the iittere/»t down as added to repreeeht the loea 
whlcii ultiaiatcljr accruoa ?~ Everything dependa 
upon the way in which you like to make the 
calculatiotu I may ahow you whether 1 take 
your view or not, by stating it in my own way. 
Supposing that a man borrows 20,000 at 5 per 
^ccnt., for the purpose of investing it in,a specula* 
tion, whiidi speculation fails, and tlie whole 
20,000/. arc lust, and at the end of 10 years he 
calculates how much he . has lost,^ he says, 1 
have borrowed 20,000/., and have been paying 
interest at 5 per cent, on that amount for 10 
yeart^ ; together, interest and principal come to 
so much ; that is tliC extent of my loss.’* But, 
then, I do not moan to say that^he would not be 
perfectly justified in saying, that if he really has 
to pay 5 per cent, on the money which he haF 
borrowed, and he has no means of ropayinj^ it, if 
he does not contrive to pay this money off for the 
next 20 years, he will 'have to pay 5 per cent^ 
during those 20 jycars, and all this will be added 
to the loss of his original investment; you can 
put it so if you like, s 

10007. Still, I want simply to represent clearly 
and distinctly the loss which this unfurtunaie 
bargain lias caused to the Indian people; they 
have actually paid interest on the money ex- 
pended ; it is an annual charge ; therefore, you 
ought properly to include it, and *Bay that the 
amount of money taken from the revenues of' 
India owing to this unfortunate telegraphic spe- 
culation has been 195.000 /. ?— And niasmiich as 
it is intpoBsiblc to prove that the money which 
was borrowed lor the purpose of being invested 
in this s]»cculation has been repuid, it is quite 
possible that the Indian public may still be pay- 
ing interest on the money which was borrowed; 
thprelorc, whereas the l<»ss two years ago was so 
much, it is now so much mure ; and, lliereibre, 
until the time shall have arrived wlicn they will 
have paid off' all their debts, you may, if you 
think projjcr, say that they never will have paid 
back the money which they invested in buying 
this particular cable. 

10098. But in judging of the effects of it as a 
financial speculution, so far as the Indian pcojde 
are concerned, it makes a difference, docs it not, 
whether you enter into a sjjeeula'tion with a 
surplus revenue, or from borrowed money on 
winch you are obliged to pay an interest charge? 
— It seems to mo that tlie effect to the w^callh of 
the nation is precisely tlie same ; if they had not 
borrnwed money, but hud had 100,000 /..to spare, 
if iliis U)0>000/. had .been properly invested it 
would have been going on yielding 5 per cent., 
which would have been an addition to their 
w eiplh ; all that has been lost.' It comes to pre- 
cisely the .same thing, it appears to me, whether 
money wasted is borrowed money or not bor- 
rowea. 

10099. I judge from the general conclusions to 
be deduced from the tenor of the correspondence 
which you have read to us, and from the tenor 
of your remarks, tliat with regard to this tele- 
graphic speculatioitf India was unfairly treated 
by the British Government; is that the condusion 
which you draw? — One does hot like to express 
such on opinion of on arrangement between two 
such august bodies, but if it nad been individuals 
that were ooncemed, I should certainly say that 
there was sharp practice on the part of one of 
them. . 

10100. If, for instancer for the British Govent- 


ment you substituteindhriduai A^and for the 
Indian Goveimment individual B, you say 
in this financial trimsactioa individnal A has 

S uiimed uneommoidy sharp pracliee towarda in- 
ividual B ?— 'Yes ; and in addition to that Z say 
that it is impossible to supjxise that any bdividum 
B would suomit to such treatment. 

* 10101. Then considering that individual B is 
represented by on able and aocomplished polb* 
tiemn, why dia not individual B protest; India 
is represented by the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of State, I presume, is the Member 
the British Government to pro&ot tlie iitterests 
of India; why did he not protest? — That is 
really a question which no one but the Secretary 
of State can answer. 

10102. Do you know whether the Secretary 
of Shite did protest?— Officially he did not;, you 
have heard, the. tone of lofty indignatioii, in 
which the ludia Office was addressed by the 
Treasury^, and^ the meek and submissive reply 
made by them to the Treasury. 

10103. But I suppose that if it struck you 
that sharp pr-acticc was being pursued by the 
British Governniont towards the Indian Govern- 
ment, a similar impression must have lieen pro- 
duced oil the' mind of the Secretary of State for 
India? — Always supposing that his mind was 
similarly constituted to my own. 

10104. Are we to understand that it is cue* 
tomary, however much sharp practice is pursued 
by tbe British Government towards the Indian 
people, and however much their finances suffer 
in consequence of that sharp practice, that the 
Secretary of State should not officially protest 7 
-—My answer to that question is just tiiis, that as 
to what constitutes sharp practice, opinioBS, of 
course, differ ; but.l take it for granted that any 
conscientious Secretary of State who considerea 
that sliarp practice was being adopted would pro- 
test against it. » 

10105. Then I suppose what it practically 
comes to, is this, is it not, that if the Secretary of 
State does protest in a case like that supposed, 
he would have to protest before the Cabinet ?— 
I simply cannot answer ; \ know notliing of the 
secrets of the Cabinet. 

10106. What I want to get at is this ; what 
security have the people of India, and wimt 
guarantee have they, that their interests are pro- 
perly protected ? — 1 should say tliat they have 
just about the* same* security as all men wEm 
interests are in tlie keying of other people. 

*10107. Chairmaft,’] Have they not the guaxmir 
tee prescribed by Parliament, that the members 
of the council, it they think tliat anything q( lhat 
kind is being; done, are expected to record their 
opinions on Qio subject? — I should say so; but it 
must always be recollected that the members of 
the council may fonii their own opmmn at to 
whether sharp practice is being pursued. ' 

10108. But'if they ar.6 of opinion that tkyus- 
ticc is being done by any act of the Secretary of 
State to the people of India, is it not their duty, 
a^ording to tlie constitution, to record 
views on the subject? — Certaiiuy. 

10109. Mr. But you ssy the 

Treasury adopted a", tone of offioud; 
toward, the Secretary uf State, would it not be 
likely to aMoine « tone of even meeter eflbsiel 
hauteur towards xaf protest of less iiD|||»Qrteitt 
officiak, nuMly« the iMdsn Coun^?— 
test (um.inily l^ntederfhat/the Seeswta^ ^ maie 
hhnselfl 

10110. niimftire 
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101 10. Therefore the only direct protest that 
can be made is from the Secretary ox StatCi and 
oorrespondence which you have read shows 
with what indifferenee such a protest is treated 
by the Treasury^ does it not?— In this particular 
instance it does so. 

10111. But should you not, from your expe- 
rience, say that this particular instance was a 
sam|)le of the general practice?— I do not think 
that my experience is sufficiently large to bnablc 
me to give an answer t6.so general a question. 

10112. This, of course, will be a most serious 
question, and we shall have to account for this 
to tihe Indian people *, I want that, as far as pos- 
sible, you should give us an explanation which 
will prove satisfactory to the Indian people, that 
in all financial relations between the British and 
the Indian Governments their interests arc fairly 
looked i^r? — If 1 am to judge from this indi- 
vidual instance, and giving, it must always be 
remembered, my own individual opinion,! should 
say that llieir interests arc not properly looked 
after. 

10113. Then assuming that they are not pro- 
perly looked after, have you any suggestion by 
which the hand of the Secretary of State could 
be strengthened so as to prevent sharp j)raotice 
being pursued towards the Indian people by the 
British Government should similar cases occur ? 
^Again I take it for granted, that if the Secre- 
tary of State for the time had considered thfe to 
be sharp practice he would liaVe protested ; but 
1 presume that as he did not protest, he did not 
consider it so; another Secretary of State might 
have considered it so. 

10114. Having expressetl an opinion in your 
last evidence that there is little clmnce of India 
being fairly treated when the interests of Eng- 
land come into conflict with those of India, have 


10117. But then do I rightly understand you 
that riiey entered into that arrangement after the 
outlay had been incurred ? — The cable had been 
made at the expense of the British Government ; 
the British Government had bad this cable made 
for the purpose of laying it down between 
Falmouth and Gibraltar, and then having that ' 
cable on their bands, and not being disposed to^ 
lay it in the situation originally proposed for it^ 
they otferod to Ae India Office to join with them 
in tne expense of laying a cable between Kaugoon 
and Singapore, always supposing that the India 
Office would consent to take this particular cable. 

10118. Who was' employed by the Indian 
Government to protect their interests, to see that 
too much money was not paid for the ielegniph, 
that It was not bought at too high a ))riee, and 
that too much money was not spent in laying it 
down; were there practical men employed? — 
There were; with regard to the first point there 
was no question of buying the cable, it was 
already the property of the British Government; 
but with regard to the expense of laying it down 
practical men were emidoyed. The (.^nnmittee 
would not, I presume, wish to have the nnrnes of 
the men, but the full particulars are given in the 
correspondence; in fact, it was in consequence of 
the report of one of these professional men, to the 
effect that the cable could not be safely laid be- 
tween Rangoon and Singapore in cfuisequcnce of 
its being healed, that the India Office projiosed 
that instead of being sent to Rangoon It. should be 
laid down nearer home. 

10119. Mr. CandUshJ] Some expense would 
be incurred upon this cable in tl*o projM)sal to lay 
it from Falmouth to Gibraltar, would there not? 
— That was quite an affair of the Treasurv, with 
which we had nothing to do at all, 

10120. The Indian Government was not 


you any practical means to suggest which would 
give greater protection to the interests of India 
vrben they come into opnositiou with the interests 
of England? — I thinlc myself that suflicient 
power is vested in the Secretary of State for 
India by the constitution for that purpose, if he 
thinks proper. I cannot say (how should 1 
know ?) whether it would be proper for him to 
resist the pressure of the rest of the Cabinet; 
but I do say that he could if he liked, that is, he 
might resolve not to remain in the Cabinet rather 
than yield. Now, to take the particular case 
of the Malta and Alexandria cable (I only give 
my own opinion), I think that in that case India 
was not. properly treated*; but I also say that if 
the Secretary of State had thought proper not to 
yield to the demand of the Treasury, the Trea- 
sury could not have forced him. 

10115. Do^you know whether, when the Indian 
Government IS about to enter into a fluancial 
speculation like this that involves a considerable 
outlay, they take the opinion of jaractical en- 
gineers ^Xn this case it certainly was done ; 1 


E sersf— xn inis case it certainly was aonc ; i 
^ e the proofs before mo here, rractical elec- 
triciatts ware employed to examine the cable and 
see that it wm fit for its purpose, and so on. 

10116. Is it the custom to take the qiinion of 
a pniotioal engineer as to the value of the thing ; 
wai^i^ made by practical men as to 

the funount of money that iiidia ought to pay for 
m case?— In .this case, if you 

.observe, the one thing that the India' Office 
bear 4n indefinite projiiortion 
m expense of laying down a cable which was 
eMy made. 


charged witli that expense?-* No, we had no- 
thiiiff to do with laying the cable between Fal- 
mouth aiid Gioraltar. 

1012K I mean that with reference to this par- 
ticular cable which at that time was prepared to 
be laid clown between Falriioutli aiici Gibraltar, 
costs would be incurred upon that jjroposal in 
addition to the mere coat of the cable? - No 
doubt. 

10122. Was the Indian (Jovernment charged 
with thcm?~Well, I should think not ; 1 do not 
know' ; of course I could easily ascertain, but T 
never thought of looking into that point. 

10123. If such exi»enses had been inwiired 
and charged to the Indian Govcrinhciit; would 
you have regarded that as a just charge ?— No, 
I should have regarded it as simjdy outrageous. 

10124. Expense would also be inouvredi >vould 
it not, on the stops that w^ere taken to prcimre it 
for Rangoon ? — Yes. 

10125. Were those expenses ultimately charged 
to the Indian Government ? — Those would very 
probdbly be charged, that is to say, a ])ortion of 
tliem. 

10126. If tins cable w’pukl have done between 
Malta and Alexandria, 'why would it iK»t have 
done between Rangoon and Singapore? — For the 
reason that I gave, that when it had been shipped 
for the pur|>ose of being carried to Rangoon, it 
was discovered to bo in process of heating, and a 
Report, wliich X have among these papers, a 
Report by a profrsBional man, represented that 
it could not with safety even bo left in the vessel, 
that it must be taken out and put into tanks, and 
preserved in ioe, and. so on. 

3q2 
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10127. How did you get it to Malta?— It was 
done by the contractors who were engaged for 
the purpose. 

10128. Would not the same appliances whioli 
took it safely to Malta and Alexandria have 
taken it safelv to Rangoon, and laid it between 
Rangoon and Singapore? — I do not think it could 
have been trustou for a month on those ships ; it 
^had to bo taken out and a certain process gone 
through ; but quite independently of that, it 
would have gone into a much hotter climate, and 
would have been a much longer time on ship- 
board, if it had gone to Rangoon. 

10129. Would not the cdurse adopted in fitting 
it for Malta have been adequate to fit it for Ran- 
goon ?•<— The professional men employed certainly 
thought it would not, every ong protested against 
sending it to Rangoon ; it was out of the ques- 
tion for that season, it might have been taken out 
of these sliips, ])ut into tanks, and a quantity of 
ice put to i(, and in that way kojit ovqr until an- 
other season arrived, and then it might wdth 
safety probably have been sent to Rangoon.; but 
h11 that would have involved great expense. 

10130, And then it would have anticipated 
any cable that might be laid between Rangoon 
and Singapoor? — If it liad turned out well. 

10131. Was it a condition on the part of the 
English Government, that the Indian Govern- 
ment were to pay half the et^st of laying the 
cable between Rangoon and Singajioor, attached 
to this particular cable ; did I rightly understand 
you to say, that the English Government would 
not agree to lay a cable between Rangoon and 
Singapoor, unless the Tndian Government were 
to take tins special cable ?— All 1 can say is, that 
when the Inaia Office did i)roposc to them to lay 
a cable between Singapoor and Rangoon, the 
Treasury did not reply for many monlh^s ; they 
simply left the inquiry nminswered until many 
months afterwards,’ when having' this cable on 
their hands they agreed to tlic juojiosal made by 
Lord Stanley, provided that this cable should be 
employed. 

10132. Does it appear in the correspondence 
between the Treasury and the India Office, that 
the proposal to lay this cable between Rangoon 
and Singapoor Avas simply in order to get rid of 
this cable f — No ; at least not •farther than to 
this extent; they /stated distinctly that they did 
not think it would be safe to lay the cable be- 
tween Falmouth and Gibraltar until furth(5r ex- 
periments had been tried as ti» the safety of laying 
doM ii cabloj^ in deep Avater. 

10133. Do you know whelbcr this cable of 
1859 came up to the scientific attainments of that 
period?— One would suppogc eo from reading 
the'reports with regard to it/ 

10134. You have no know ledge which could 
lead you to an opinion on the other side ?~]No. 

10135. Who Avne the Secretary of State for 
India at that time? — Sir CharUe Wood. 

10136. And wdio was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ? — I do hot know'. 

10)37. We hear of “The Lords of the Trea- 
sury ” ; who are the Lords of tlie Treasury, any 
more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer? — 
The First Lord of the Treasury and the Junior 
Lords. 

10138. Do you know the procedure within the 
Treasury ? — Not in the least, 

10139. Have you any reason to believe that 
the Lords of Uie Treaeury ere aimply fhe 


Chancellor of the Exchequer? — I should have 
thoughtlnot; but 1 really know nothing about it. 

10140. Probably you do know that Mr. Glad- 
stone was Chancellor of the Exchequerj then?-- 
1 bad forgotten it ; but 1 recollect now that his 
name appears. 

10141. -How do vou account for tlie Treasury 
having sOld the cable in this present year, with- 
out any reference whatever to the i>roprietor8 of 
the cable, namely, the Indian Government 
equally Avith the English?— I cannot account 
for it. . 

10142. Has no explanation been given 
None at all. 

10143. Has none been asked for?-^Simply 
this, that the Secretary of State, in alluding to 
the arrangement, expressed surprise that he had 
not been coneulte^l in reference to it. 

10144. Ami you had no reply to that ?— No. 

10145. He did not ask why it was that the 
India Government’s property should be^^ld 
Avitliout any reference to the Indian authorities ? 
—No. 

10146. Sir C. fVinffJield*^ Did tliey get a por- 
tion of the sale proceeds ? — Yes; a smaU amount. 
' 10147. Mr. Crawford.’] Has anything further 
passed since you Avero last examined on the sub- 
ject, Avilli reference to the delivery clwge of 
\)s. Gd. on telegraphic messages iu India sent 
from this country ?— AVheu 1 was last examined, 
1 mentioned to the Committee that I thought 
the Secretary of State Avould decide, next day, 
not to interfere. He has not come to any deci- 
sion at all ; the Government of India aro^ con- 
tinually telegraphing to knoAv whether the Secre- 
tary of State docs agree Avith them ; but up to this 
moment he has not given any decision at all, the 
reason being that there have been strong re- 
moDstranccB on llie part of the Sub-marine Com- 
pany ; they remonstrating against this proceeding 
of the Government of India, and the Sccretaiy 
of Slate being of opinion, 1. believe, that the 
Government of India are perfectly right, yet 
having been eo far delayed by the remonstrances 
of the Submarine Conmany, as not yet to have 
sent any aiifcAvcr to the Government of India. 

10148. What arc the Committee to understand 
to be the position of the question at the present 
time ?— I'p to this time, the Red Sea Company 
have been in the habit of receiving for every 
message carried by them to India and delivered 
in the toAVii of Bombay, although not delivered 
by them, 9 a*. 6rf. , 

10149. Mr. CatidlisL] What for ?— I cwa give 
no reason Avhy they should receive it; that is 
the point at issue. They have been in the habit 
of receiving this ds. Gd. for every message car- 
ried by them to Bombay, and delivered at Bom- 
bay. The AA'hoIe charge being 41, IO 4 * for a 
message carried from England to India; if that 
message be delivered at Bombay they take the 
Avhole of it ; whereas, if it be delivered five mUes 
out of Bomboy, the -Government of India would 
take 9**. Gd., the company then receiving 
4l-s.Gd. IVith regard to a message canrieo 
by the company to Bombay, and not taken out of 
Bombay, the company receive 4/. 10 s** the mes- 
sage being delivered at Bombay by the Goyeroment 
clerks and from the Government office^ Tkeiy 
have up to this time been in the habit reo^v- 
i»g 9 s. 6 d. in virtue of the delivery at Bombi^, 
and the Government of Indie, wrote a few mtmi 
ago to let us know that they thought this im 
improper practice ; it had recently been heeught 

to 
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to thetr QOticej^ and they wanted from the 1st of of rates^ but as to the principle on which messages Mr. W, T. 

Julv to change it, and that the di.6d. should of the public should oe received and accomtno- Thornton, 

intSie future oe taken for themselves. dated in India. What I mean is this: in Inc^ia -~- 

lOlfiO. Mr. CramfordJ] Is it not equally cor- you toll us that you intend to charge 9 6rf. as n^July 
rect to say that the Telegraph Company charged a recompense to the (iovernrnent for the labour 
4tL 10s. for a message to any part of India 1 — of carrying every message received at Bombay 
That is to say^ with regard to a message taken to any part of India, the next door house even in 
from England to any part of India, for that the Bombay included, the charge for a regular 
company if they took charge of the message in IocbI message of 20 words carried from Bombay^ 

England would charge 4/. 10 s., accounting to to any part of Jndia being 4 s. Now, in this 
the Government of India for 9 j?. 6rf. of that, in country tlie charge fur n local message is Is,, 

regard to messages sent to any part of India, and it has already been stated, I believe, in evi- 

ekoept Bombay. dence (if not, 1 believe 1 may state it to be a 

10161. Ana u|X)n that you place the construe- fact) that the cost of bringing tin Indian message 
tion that the Government get nothing for the received at Falmouth to London is not in the 
delivery of a message in Bombay, in respect of proportion of 9 s, (> d. to 4 5 ., but in the proixii-tion 
which they have very little labour or cx[)ense? of to 12 d. Now, can you justify the uxees- 
~Vcs. Bive difference in the relative treatment; ol‘ the 

10162. Whereas, how yt)U are going to charge same line- at either end; in the one case you 
the same sum for the delivery of a messaf^e next carry the message here lor 75 per cent, of the 
door in Bombay as you would if you sent it to regular charge, and in India you carry it at a 
Calcutta or Madras ? — That is the prospective cost of sometinng more than 200 per cent, of the 
arrangement. regular charge ? — A very great number of poiiUs 

10163. And do I rightly understand that the are involved In your (lucstion. I think I can 
Government of India are still pressing that on justily the Indian Government in regard to every 
the Government hero?— Yes. one of them. Let us take, first, the one u|k>ii 

10154. But the Government here have not yet which you lay tlie most stress, namely, that 
made up their minds on the subject ? — They have whereas the tlnglish Government charges less 
not yet agreed to do it. , for through messngCH than for local messages, 

10166. Do you remember a deputation con- the Indian Government charges twice as much 
neeted with commerce waiting on Sir Stafford apparently for through messages as for hail ones. 

Northcoto somtf years Ufjo, and pressing on him Now, with regard to that, I have first of all to 
the expediency 01 establishing telegraphic com- endeavour to set the Committee right with re- 
munioation with India by way of the lied Sea? ganl to the matter of fact. It is quite true 
—I have some recollection of it. that for a meesage of 20 words taken from 

10166. Was not the. answer that Sir Stafford England to India by the Red Sea Comjmny to 
Northcotc gave to those gentlemen to the effect Bombay, and carried Irom Bombay to Aladras, 
that such an enterprise as that should be carried or Chittagong, or apy other part of India, the 
out by private capital and private intelligenco. Government, of India will charge 9 .v. C rf, for its 
and tliat the Government could not undertake it? delivery hi India; yvliereas if the incssagc had 
—I do not recollect his giving that igiswcr, but not come from outside India, if it had origi- 
I feel sure that that would be the answer that he nated at Bombay, and been carried to any other 
would give. place in India, then for that messHgc the charge 

10167. Then private individuals having under- would only have been 4 s. Apparently, there is 
taken that task, ought they not to exjicct any a difteicncc of 6#, iul , in favour of the JocmI mes- 
reasonable facility from the Government of India sage ; but then it must tie understood in regard 
in carrying out their business ?— 1 think that to the through iiufssagcs, that they arc carried in 
what they are entitled to in carrying messages to a different way, and with many attendant advan- 
India is, the whole of what is paid by the senders tages ; this charge of 4 s, on local messagos is 
of those messages for that conveyance. made on the uiidtjrstanding that they shall not 

10166. But having taken on themselves, in be curried at night, that they shall not be carried 
answer to Sir Stafford Northcote, a very risky on Sundays, and that they shall not be carried on 
business, ought they not to receive a liberal con- holidays ; w hcrens through meseuges arc ( inp*icd 
sideration and treatment at the hands of the of* times, night and day, on all (lays,*and in 
Government of India? — If ‘Mibcral consideration” addition to that, .they are nil repeated, no local 
implies any pecuniary , contribution from the message being repeated. I have not put my 
revenues 01 the people of India, I should say case quite strongly enough yet ; if a local mes- 
oertainly not. s^age should he carried on these exceptional days, 

10159. Do you not think that they 'ought to and with these excc})tional advantages, then it is 
have the same accommodation given to them with carried at different rates, which I have got here 
respect to their messages in India as Indian mes- if the Committee will allow me to rrfer to them, 
sages have when they are received in this country Wc have said with regard to local messages, that 
at the bands of the Post Office authorities here? the ordinary rate is two rupees, or 4 s, for 20 
can give a very good reason why they should words ; now if a local message were sent on Siiti- 
not. In thok first place, in a country like this, days, or between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. on week 
where there is an imipense deal of traffici a very days, instead of being charged only 4 s., it would 
muck lower rate will pay the expenses. It would be charged 8 s , ; if it were a ciplier, or code mes- 
be quite an impossibility for the' Government of sage, it would pay 8#., or even 16«. if sent on 
India to charge sdiow a rate for tfie conveyance Sundays, or at night; now these are the ordinary 
of ntessages across that jp’eat country, where, local charges for local messages ; tlicse are the 
moreover, the telegraph has been estanlished at charges which^uld be made for a I^al message 
so gifat an expense, and is maintained at so great if it were sentin the same way as a through mes- 
an onlknie* sego* therefore, I think the Committee will see 

I am not talking of actual comparison that local messages really and truly for equal ser- 
0.69. 3 q 3 vices, 
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vices, not onty do not paj^ less, but pay more than 
through messages. Now in further juatifioaiaon of 
the amount, immclyi 9 a. 6J., which does no doubt 
seem u very largo amount (and 1 will not say that 
it is not too much), there is thia further to be 
remomberedr that when the Red Sea Company 
was established special wires were put up at a 
very great expense for the conveyance of those 
messages; they are not sent by the ordinary 
wires. Now, again, to see whether the amount 
be too large, the ComrnittetL will recollect that 
when I was last exafhiued, 1 showed that not- 
withstaudiiJi^ the high rates for telegraphic mes- 
sages in India, the whole tclcgrapliic estaDlishment 
was carried on at a loss to the Indian Govern- 
ment of 80,000 1. a year without counting Interest; 
if that is the case it shows, I think, that the local 
rates are not too high, not high enough in point 
of fact, so that even if the rates for through 
messages were more In proportion, it would not 
be a proof that they were too high. 

101f)i. May it not be the fact that that loss is 
sustained by your rates being too high generally ? 

* — The answer to that would be that they have 
been very greatly reduced lately in tlie expecta- 
tion that a diminution of rates would cause an 
increase of traffic, and in that expectation I am 
sorry to my that the Indian Government has 
been greatly disappointed. 

101(52. How long have they been so reduced ? 
— Eighteen iiionths or two years, I think. 

10163. Is it not probable that the charge of a 
double rale u])on ciphered mesBages may have 
something to do with it? — I do not think so. 

10164. On what princijde db they charge a 
double rate for ciphered messages? — ^1 believe it 
is universal. 

10165. That all telegraph companies charge 
double fora cijihcT message ?— That they charge 
more at any rate; LbcHevo*thoy charge double. 

10166, Is not that charge owing to a feeling 
on the part of the Government of India that 
treasonable messages may l)e sent under the cruise 
of cijdit?!*?— I do not imagine so; I do not Ihink 
that that motive can at all weigh with the Red 
Sea Company here; and, moreover, thhugh I do 
not like to si)cak very positively about it, 1 am 
almost, certain that the Vienna Co;ivcntion lays 
that down as the law to be obeyed by all parties 
to the Vienna; Convention. 

10167. But the Indian Government is not 
under the dominion' of the Vienna Convention? 
— Cxcnac me, they arc. 

10168.* As regards their internal business? — 
Yes. ' 

10169. Are you bound by tbeir rules? — Yes, 
the whole of India was represented at the last 
Vienna Convention. 

10170, Do you mean to say that the Indian 
Government cannot" alter their internal rules as 
regards the conveyance of messages from Bombay 
to Calcutta, if the alteration is not in accordance 
with tlie prescrintiona of the ViennaConvention? 
— I do say so, tliat they , could not alter the rates 
in contravention of the rules of the Vienna Con- 
vention. 

10171. Is it not a fact liiat the Indian Govern- 
mopt have declined to allow the British Indian 
Company to have an office of its own in Bombay ? 
-^1 answered that question at my last examina- 
tion ; I am quite ready to repeat what I said 
then. 

10172. It is so, is it not?-«-I do not like to say 
that the Indian Govmment declined to aliotv 


that; what they did was to offer eomething to 
the company which tiie company preferred. 

101 73, Did the company want an office of iMr 
own in Bombay ?-^They did want an office of 
their own in Bombay. 

10174. And that the messages should be * 
ceived in their own office ?-^Of that ti^sy said 
nothing whatsoever. 

10175. Is it the fact that the Qoventment, 
having^ the dominion over their own offi^ are 
jirescribing rules and forms to foe filled up in 
office in which messages arc to be sent over Blme 
with which they have nothii^ to do'/— I have 
not heard that that is a fact ; X should thliik that 
they were going beyond their province if they 
were to preHcribe certain forms with respect to 
the conveyance of messages which were to be 
sent over lines that were in no respect their 
own. 

101^6. It has reached iny ears that the Govern- 
ment are laying down a form to be filled un in 
their offidfe at Bombay for messages intended to 
be sent to this, country ; what is the reason of 
that?— I suppose that they would not do it with- 
out a reason ; 1 do not myself see what reason 
they can haye for it. 

10177. Wr. Grant . The state of the 

case is this, is it not, that with regard to all 
international charges we are bound by the Vienna 
Cmivcution, but not with reference to our inter- 
nal tariff ?-;pI believe that that w the right state- 
ment of the case. 

10178. Sir C. WingfieldJ^ In fact the terms 
of the Vienna Convention leave the Government 
free in regard to internal traffic?— The correction 
which Mr. Grant Duff has just made of my pre- 
viotis answer applies to local messages not to 
through rates ; they might alter the local rates. 
1 wue really thinking of the conveyance of through 
inossages through India. 

10179. You dwelt a good deal on the great 
advantages that the Submarine Company en- 
joyed in having its messftgcs carried by a speoial 
wire, and also in those wires being worted aQ tiie 
24 hours ; whereas local messages have to go on 
the ordinary wires, where they may be delayed, 
and they arc charged double between certain 
hours at night ; but is it not tiie case that by 
Articles 1 and 2 of the Vienna Convention you 
are bound to send international messages or sub- 
marine messages by a special wire, and to make 
the Bame charge night and day?— «I doubt it very 
much, witliout seeing it in black and white ; but, 
at any rate, even supposing that it was so, the 
Vienna Convention does not require you to make 
new wires, which was what we did, and better 
vvires than we had before. 

10180. If it binds you to send the xnisssges 
by a special wire confined to intomattoniil mes- 
sages, it binds you to provide that wiroi whether 
new «>r already existing?—! really have not the 
Convention here, and without having it I dpBOt 
like to admit that we are bound to tlmt. 

10181. I speak from my recent refei^nce to 
the book'? — But is it your meaning that all 
through messages are to be .carried l^y a tiH^ 
which is appropriated to them, and to tlitm 
alone. 

10182. That intemationM messages Bhidt ;be 
sent by a special wire, mi that th^ shaU 
at all hours ; that is my reading of it yesMmby, 
My argument upon iliiKi is 
you cannot help giving us those 
the terms of ^the Vienna Oonvention^ the Bdtish 

Inffian 
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Indifm Compim V owBfl th« Oovemment of India 
noapedal tnaaka for tfaoBo advantages. What 
haw mu to ai^ to that ?<^I tUnk I must remind 
you: that the Yietma Convention in assigning ccr« 
tmn duties to certain adminUtrationB, also does 
distinctly say what rates they may charge for 
ihem» and the Vienna Convention does entitle us 
to charge 7 s. 6r/.» and did entitle us to add the 
2 whioli makes the 9 «. 6 d* 

10183. But your argument was that if the 
British Indian Ccm])aiiy considered that tho spe- 
cial advantages which it got in reference to having 
messages sent at all times, and having^ a spcciiU 
wire, the rate of 9 s. 6 d. would not bo more 
than the local rate; aud* the answer to that is, 
tliatlnasniuch as it is not optional with the Indian 
Government to provide a special wire, and send 
those messages at all hourS|hut they were iiound 
to.4c it by tbe Vienna Coirontioii, that does not 
furaisii any plea for charging a liighcr rate ? — 
The simple question is whether the 9/r. Gd. is 
too much. • 

10184. That is the general subject for discus- 
sion ; but I am interrogating you on the reason" 
which you particularly assigned for charging 
that 9 s, 6 d. Have I not shown that that reason 
does not apply ? — But perhaps I may be allowed 
to alter the words whicn you have suggested for 
me ; I did not assign that as the reason why the 
9 S. 6 d. was charged ; 1 assigned that as the 
reason why the 9 6 df. w^as not too high. 

10185, That is the aame thing; and I say that 
those reasons fail. However, wo have not the 
Vienna Convention here, and therefore there is 
no good in saying any more on that jioint now. 
Are you aw’are that the French Government 
have recently allowed tbe British Indian exten*^ 
sion cable to land at Porto St. Jaques, which 
is the port of Saigon, and that under the agree- 
ment they make the same charge for the mes- 
sages to Saigon as bv local rates, and' no more ; 
and Uiat lliey also allow them to have an office of 
their own, and dclivcjy clerks,of their own, or to 
use the Government offices ? — I did not know that 
that was the fact; but if it should prove to be tlie 
fact, both there and in another case w^hich w as 
mentioned to me the other day by Mr. Pender, T 
should say that such exceptions only prove the 
rule. Tbe rule is, that Governments do have a 
terminal rate ; and when in reply to such an 
assertion as that, 1 am told that it is not done at 
Saigon, and that it is not done in Egypt, I say 
that such exceptions prove the rule, 1 should 
like to read a iqcmorauduiu which has bc^n 
kindly drawn up for me by Major Cbampain, 
who has looked into the mutter, n e wanted to 
know whether we were lustified in saying that a 
rate is charged by the European Govern- 
meni^ and he has looked into tho matter, and 
this is the wi^ in which he gives it to me ; ‘Mn • 
Article 14 of the Brussels Convention of 18,58, 
the high e^traotiug parties adopt as the basis 
for international tariff the then recognised local 
rate of I s. 3 per 50 miles, 2 s. 6 d. per 100, and 
so. on for messes of 20 words. The incon- 
vemtenee of .this eystem, which necessitated a 
rate' from and every ffiffiprent station 
in Eiiropc, and involved terrible intricacy of 
accqinnt, led at the Paris Conferemic of 1865 to 
th4 adiO|itio& hy universal agreomaut ufan avterage 
tbrongin ^ terminal rate for each State, and 
W was, without a. aolitiuy objeo- 

tioniir cohl^ued at tho Vienna Conference of 1866. 

to charge the terminal 


rate for a message directly it crosses a frontier 
either marine or land. The Vienna Convention 
defines as follows : * La taxe terminale est celle 
qui revient 4 cheque. Etat pour les correspond- 
anocs en provenance ou k destination de sea 
bureaux.’ On thia principle the British Post 
Office receives a tenninal rate on all tlie cables 
between' England and the Continent, of which 
there are 22 to France, 8 to llollaiid, 9 to Bel- 
gium, 1 Jersey to France, and otheys to Den- 
mark, &c. All, wi^out exception, pay the same 
rate for all England, the same for all Fninee, all 
Holland, all Belgiutp, &c. ; so that, for exarnjile, 
a message from Dover to Caluis pays precisely 
the same tax to England, and France (irrespec- 
tive of cable charge) as if it had j)assed between 
tlie Shetland Isles and Marseilles.” And liere 
there is one more example, to which 1 parti- 
cularly request tiic attention of tbe Committee : 

Another example is this : a message from India 
to Ffeo (at the mouth of the Euphrates) pays our 
cable charge and in addition 9 trancs to Turkey, 
although delivered possibly a few yards from an 
office door and never passing over a Turkish wdre 
at all.” 

10186. You make the rule yourselves then, do 
you not? — Excuse me, that is what wo pay to 
the Turkish Govermnent. 

10187, Vou say that in all countries they take 
a terminal charge, but in England certainly that 
terminal rate covers the transit rate, because no 


messages are received and delivered on the sea 
coast, either on the An‘glo- American or on 
the Pjrititth India line ; there is no linml traffic 
whatever, and the messages are sent all over 
England, therefore it is really ar transit rate ? — 
There is no j)arallelism between England and 
India; still vriiut you have just said aj^plies 
equally to India ; w e charge tho same for through 
rate as we do for terminal rate ; although for tins 
message delivered at Bombay next door, we 
charge 9 s, ijd , ; w e should charge no more than 
9 i. 6 d, for it if we carried it to Chittagong. 

10188. But in one case you carry a message 
50 miles, or 1,000 miles, and in the other case 
you charge ft»r carrying it next door? — It would 
be unpardonable for anyone but a Government 
to qhorge money for doing notiiing ; in a Goveru- 
mcnl it is jairdonable. The complaint against tlie 
Indian Government is that it charges tlie people 
of Bombay 9 i?, 6 d, for merely delivering mes- 
sages to the bouse next door ; or ratbor not 
that it does so, but that it contcinplaiefjf doing so 
hereafter. Observe, that that being the Complaint 
against the Indian Government, wliac ijossible 
excuse can be. found for the Submarine (com- 
pany wliiell up to this time has jUways charged 
that 9 A’. 6fA for messages which it did not 
deliver, but wbieh have been delivered by the 
Government clerks. If the charge is to be made 
at all, should it be received by the Government 
who do what little service is done, or by 
the company who dp not do even that little 
service ? 

10189. Wlien you say that you must be aw'are 
that the British Indian Company w’ould be only 
too happy to be allowed to aeliver by their own 
clerks, but tlie Government will not allow them 
to do BO ?— But the question we are now talking 
of is whether it is right that 9 1 . 6 d, should be 
charged for delivering messages brought to 
Bombay in Bombay ; whether that charge be 
made by tbe compi^ or by the Government 
cannpt moke any diflerenee with regard to the 
3 q 4 principle; 
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Mr. fV. ST, principle ; if it be a coini>laint against the Britisli and was about to open its ooi^imiea^ns. Now, 

Thorfiton, OovcrnincDt that they should charge so much for in the letters addressed to the Isma CWoe hy the 

doing «o little, the complaint is still greater against Bed Sea Company wh<m it waa in p^ss oi for- 

14 July the Submarine Comimny for charging so much mation, there were various ftihgs thatthevde- 
^^7^ for doing nothing at all. manded, but one thing in particular, thatwe rfionid 

10190. You are aware that in the interview never henceforth give aa;y pecuniary or financial 

you had with Mr. Tender, the British Indian assistance to any fine which could come into com- 

Company said, Very well wc will not take the petition with theirs, and the Secretary of State 

9 s. 6(1, do not you take the 9 s. 6 d., let the gave tljc promise that ho never would give suUh 

public have the benefit of it> ?— Bcally the ques- ]>ccumary assistance. Nevertheless, inadvertently, 
lion divides itself into three branches, first of all the Indian Government has up to this moment 
the propriety of levying a terminal rate at all ; been giving a Subsidy to this very company which 
sc/^ndly , that being adnii'tted,.thc next branch of remonstrated against subsidies being given to any, 
the question is who shall receive it, tlio company and the Government of India finding out this 

or wc ; and the third (juostion is whether the wish to correct it for the niture. 

amount be too large or too sniall. It really^, 10194. You call it a subsidy, not to ^ke the 
wotild be advisable to keep them distinct. same amount for messages delivered iu Bombay 

10191. I think you admitted that the British that it does for mesfiq||ss delivered in Calcutta? 
Indian Ivine was a benefit to hidin, that it would — No. 

be n calamity if this line were stopped, and you 10195. Because they did take 9 s. 6 d., and are 
had not an alternative line? — A very great going to lake 9^. 6 d., for messages delivered in 
calmnily indeed. Calcutta, and they have never yet taken it in 

10192. You arc quite right to grant no favour Bombay ?— It is not as if a different charge were 
to the British Indian Company, but why not give made to the public at Bombay from what is made 
it a fair field; allow it to have its office and delivery at Calcutta; it is 4/. 10 5. in both cases; the 
clerks at Bombay, and allow it to solicit custom, only question is, who is to grt the odd 9 s, 6d. 
and enjoy jicrfect freedom to consult the benefit T say that if the Govemment in every other case 
and interests of the public i'airly, without hind- gets it, but in Bombay lots the company have it, 
ronco or vestruiiit from the (iovenimcnt ? — Well, it is subsidising the company, 
it is not for me to suggest what questions I should 10196. How do you meet what the company 
be asked by the honourable. Member; I am say, “ Wc will, not charge it; do not you charge 
quite ready to answer that question, but I wish it** ?— 1 think that in saying that, the company 
it had been postpoiicil ; 1 wished to have dis- are talking very much ^ like the dog in tlie 
posed of the terminal rale firsV but if 1 am manger, if he could talk. We were quite con- 
asked why the company arc not to he allowed tent to charge it as long as we could have ilr; 
not only to have offices, hut to receive and but we object to your charging it when wc can- 
dclivcr the messages and charge for them, the not have it.” The people of Bombay have never 
sort of answer I should give would be this: complained ; they know perfectly well that if an 
the reason why the Governmeut would not allow average rate be established nil over India, ihe 
tliein such coiiimcricul free dom is the same reason average rate must be in some places too high, 
for w'hich all (lovcmmcnts shackle coniincrce, for 10197. The people of Bombay would prefer to 
the purpose of getting revenue. , get their ineBsoges for 41. to getting mem for 

10193. Mr. Crawford contrasted the different 4/. 10,v., would they not ?— I think it is vejy 
treatment by the Government at one end of the jjossible that the people of Bombay may be suffi- 
cable and that of the other; that whereas the dently enbghtcned to be willing to pay 4 /. 10s. 
English Government charges less than the local in order that they may pay only that when tliey 
rate, the Indian Government charges a great deal go to the other end of India, just as we are wilt 
more ? — But really flicre is an open /juest ion new ing to pay a j>enny on our letters in order th4t 
hetween the Government of Iixlia and this com- people in the Isle of Man and at John-0 -Groat’e 
pany ; the company are levying this Charge now, llouee may pay only a penny, 
the Government wirfi to levy it, and that question 10198. Mr. F(fwceU.j Suppose that the ques- 
is luiHetlled, and I wished to give reasons why tion came under the consideration of the India 
ihc Government might claim it. There is an- Office, whether a guarantee lihould be given, I 
otli/ir tiling: that 1 shoilld- like to mention. ^ Up to believe that no guarantees are' given at the pte- 
Ihis time the company, have been receiving this sent moment ; but if in past years the question 
terminal charge, wliich amounts to about 8,000 Z., arose, whether a guarantee should be given of 
which has been paid to them tor doing absolutely 5 pch* cent, to any proposed railway, what cottrie 
nothing. What little is done is done not by was adopted with a view of ascertaming tlii Ji^ 
them, but by the Govermnent officers. There is visability of the guarantee or not?— T Slink it is 
no doubt about this, that the 8,000/. are paid for the Secretary of State tC judge forhomself, 
into the company, that the terminal rate amount- where he would seek for advice, vmere he wotdd 
ing to 8,000/. is received by the company, and seek for information, ond^ the means of fomung a 
the company do nothing for it. What I want judgment. He would apply for opinions to any 
DOW to point out is, that this 8,000 /. comes out of persons'whom he thought capable oi giting them, 
the pockets of the people of India, and is really 10199. I understand from Mr. Secepil^ iiiat 
equivalent to a suraidy to this company. Now, it specially formed a part of your ottciid dnti^ 
quite apart from the general inexpediency of to advise the^Secretary of- State as 
subsidising any company, there are special reasons bility or unadvisability of giting 
why this company should not bo subsidised. I should give a vei^ difierent demttiem of tegr 
When this company was in process of formation, own dutiea myself Hy husinoss is railter to 
it was veiy muen maid of the rivalry of the Indo- carry out the instrUctioM of the Steretary of 
Effr^an Company, which goes tiumigh Bussia State, or to put ihem into Writing; At the aamie 
andrersia; the latteir was then rather more than time, no donbt, eVery SemMiSy is 
in process offoniiation,becauBeit had been foormed quentfy mvxted to give iu 0|dnion,tmd Very 

■ ■ is 
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ig pennilted to volunteer one. In luy own case, 

I often am invited, and often do volunteer ; but 
that really U a matter of grace on the part of 
the Secretory of State ; he listens to me, and 
allows me to apeak or not, as he tliinks proper. 

lUalQO. Do you know whether, for instance, 
careful estimates are made before the guarantees 
are promisdl as to the probability of the railway 
realising 5 per cent-, so as to cover the guaruii- 
tees? — Almost all the guaranteed conipawies were 
created before 1 hsid the railway business. I 
can undertake to say that no guaraiilee ever 
vrould be given again without a most ciivcful 
estimate as to the railivay paying. 

10201. In past times, have not railways been 
guaranteed siuce you were connected with llic 
railway department ?— One or two. 

10202.. liS that case, was an estimate made of 
the probability of the rnilwiij^ paying ?— An esti- 
mate, considered to be careful, was made, but 
nothing but tlie result can prove that it was 
careful. 

1020.3. What steps were taken ; were englneera 
employed?-- Yes, in -all cases tlic land is carefully 
surveyed, reports are given as to the existing 
traffic, estimates made of the probabilities of the 
increase of tlie traffic, and so on. ^ 

10204. Do you know whether in that particular 
case the estimates turned out to be at all correct? 
— The one which I am thinking of now is the 
estimate for the Carnatic Company. 1 do not 
thmk that of it the first sod has been laid yet, 
and I do not think that besides it and the Oiidh 
and Kohilcund any railway has been guaranteed 
irr my time. 

10205. But suppose jthc estimate did not show 
that the guarantee would be covered, would it 
then bo part of your duty to point that out to the 
Secretary of State, and advise liiin that no guar- 
antee should be given? — It might not be my 
duty, but certainly it is an office that I should 
presume to take upon myself. I should venture 
tu state to the Secretary of State my objections, 
but it would be entiisely for him to judge whether 
^what 1 said was worth listening to. 

10206. Do you know whether in every ease in 
which 5 per cent, 'was guaranteed, the estimate 
showed that tlie 5 per cent, would be realised ? 
— No ; because in many cases the-objccts of the 
railway were considereu to be at least as miicli, if 
not more, political and military than commer- 
cial; 

10207. Sir S. Nartkeote.] I ‘think that the 
questions of the honourable Member for Brighton, 
if I understand tfiem rightly, point to the general 
systom upon which the Secretary oi* State pro- 
ceeds in acquiring information, in (>rdcr to judge 
whetherbe shoula, or should not, give a Govern- 
ment guarantee for a particular work. AYould 
you just mention to the Committee wliut you 
consider to be the relative functions of yourself 
as ^cretaiy one of -the departments of the 
India OtBce, the members of Council, the Com- 
mittee, especially, of Council, which looks into, 
railway matters, and the Secretary of State ? — 
Speaking with regard to the papers upon which 
the whole affair was based, whetho'* it was an 
appli<^tioi| from some company which wished to 
create , the railway, or whether it was .a letter 
from Government of India, or whatsoever the 
document might bo, in, all probability it would 
come in the first instance to myself; 1 do not 
mean by that, that it would not come before the 
Seeretaiy State, but iho Secretary of State 
. 0.59. 


refers it to me, and then my business upon that 
is to read it, and place upon it a sort ot report, 
or priciSf or minute, or whatever else it is called, 
which first of all states the contents, and the 
object; and in addition to that, I always consider* 
myself at liberty to give my opinion as to the 
l)roprictv or policy of acceding to flic application ; 
then, 1 having done this, this report of mine goes 
to the Under Secretary of State, who sends it to 
the Secretary of State, cillier one or tlie other 
nmking coiinnents upon it in those stages as he 
pleases ; and then the Secretary of State reltirs 
it to the Committee, who again consider it, aujj^ 
either adopt it, or modify it, or reject it, or sid)- 
stituie sometliing for it ; and tlien after the re- 
port, or whatever it is called, has passed through 
that ordeal, it goes again hack to the Seeietary 
of State, who again sends it to the Council, who 
again sit in judgment on it, and either modify it, 
or accept it, or reject it with the Secretary of 
State’s cbiieiuTciiec ; he, as 1 understand and 
take for granted, heing the final judge as to tiio 
final course to he adoj>Led ; every one as it seems 
to me is respon.ciihle to the Secretary of State for 
the opinions which lie offers to the Secretary t>f 
State, the Se^^rctary of State heing himscli' rc- 
Hpoiisihle for the action whicli lie takes on those 
opinions, 

102()S. When you say that the Secretary of 
State is the person finally resjamsiblo, do you 
mean the Secretary of State inuividually, or the 
Secretary of Stale in Gouncil? — Well, 1 answer 
the Bight honourahlc Member with great difli- 
deuce; but I should have thought that in all 
cases, except those of finance, he was individually 
responsible. This jiarticular one is a question of 
finance, however, and he could not in such a 
case decide without the cousent of the majority of 
the Council. 

10209. That is U) say, it would not be com- 
petent for the Secretary of State to give the 
guarantee of the Government of India to any 
public work, railway, or otherwise, unless he 
obtained the assent of tlie majority of the 
Council ? — That is so. 

10210. Then before the matter is finally dis- 
cussed and decided in Cohncil, the Secretary of 
State bus had the advantage, at all events, of tlie 
official experience of the Secretary of the Public 
Works Department and of the Members of 
Cbiincil who form the Committee which sits upon 
public works ? - #I list so. 

10211. Now arc you aware whether it fre- 
quently happens that in addition to consulting 
those authorities, the Secretary of State either him- 
self consults, or desires those with whom he is ia 
cuiimiunication to c(>n.^u It, persons outside the oflice, 
who arc competent as ongineerH, or from other 
reasons, to form an opinion upon the questioii at 
issue? — I almost doubt ivhelher in any case the 
Secrctaiy of Stiitc has taken such a step as that. 
1 think myself that though lie would require an 
engineering ''opinion, he would tliink very likcdy 
that the engineering opinions wliieh he liad 
obtained from India would be of mere value 
than any which he might obtain from engineers 
in England, owing to tlieir not having had Indian 
experience and local knowledge ; but, <)f course, 
it ia competent to the Secretary of State to do 
that if he thinks projier. 

10212. But is it not within your knowledge, 
as a matter of fact, that the Secretary of Stalb 
has from time to time consultecl engineers with 
reference to such works as the Kurrachec Har- 
3 B hour 
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bour or tho bridge over ibe Hoogbly, or various 
other works of that kind? — Yea; I thought you 
were sj)eakiiig only of guaranteeing railways. 

102 1. The same prmeiple would anply to the 
guaranteeing of railways, as of any otner works, 
w ould it not ?— Much the same process is adopted ; 
08 I said, in answer to the honourable Member 
for Urighton, before any railway is undertaken 
a very careful survey is made of it, which im- 
plies that engineers are specially employed to 
investigate the matter. Of coui sc their report 
comes to the Secretary of State, which is an- 
form of his consulting them, lint in regard 
to the Kurrachee Harbour Works, the Sccrctaiy 
of State took the initiative tlicrc, and sent out an 
engineer to examine. 

10211. As 1 understand, . the honourablo Mem- 
ber for Brighton Avaiijs to aHCerlain whether the 
SeciTiary of State, who is probably a person 
vcVhcmI in political life, bul is probably not con- 
versaiil with matters of engineering, takes tho 
responsibility upon himself personally, or wbetber 
before doing so be lakes slops to consult tliose 
<‘,omi)etcnt to Ibrin an opinion and give informa- 
tion, and if he takes steps to obtain the opinion 
of lluj.se competent to fonn an opinion, what those 
steps are? — Invariably one way or another he 
would either himself afk the opinion (»f compe- 
tent men, or wlion tlic jjroject wuis idaced before 
liirn, it would be accompanied by tfie opinions of 
])raotictil men wdio Imd l)oen previously con- 
sulted. 

U1215. I rather think that this question arose, 
in tlie first instance, owt of u (juestlon with rc- 
foveuce to the Mutlali Bail way ; that the question 
wasasked by the bonouraldc Member for Brighton, 
wlio was rciqionsible for recoiuineiuling, first,* the 
guaranteeing oi’ that line, and, secondly, the 
taking of that line upon Ihc (iovernment; can 
you^say who would have been rc.sjjonsibIe^ of 
couive, the ultimate resjjonsibility rests ujjon the 
Secretary of State, but 1 mean wdiat advice 
would the Secretary of State have rcfceivcd be- 
fore he decided 011 tliose two steps? — 1 cannot 
iiii.swcr as to tlie facts in respect to tlic first part 
of the question; L know what he might have 
done, and what, in all probability, he did. For 
example, wdih refenmee to the cpnstriietion of 
this railway from Calcutta to I\u t Canning, the 
Mullah Kail way, my idea i.s that in this particular 
instance the Secretary of State got fhe first idea 
from the promoters of the company w’ho wanted 
to create this railway ; I do not think that the 
original idea came from the (Tb)vernmont of India; 
but, of course, the Secretary of State would not 
have guaranteed such a railway without taking 
some stejjs to ascertain whether the (iovermnent 
of* India concurred with him in the projjriety of 
making it. There is iu» doubt ibal the line Jias 
turnecl out a failure, but I do not think that there 
is any difllciilly in seeing why. 

10216, Then, according to your exj/ericncc, it 
probably was tbe casc ’tluit the orij^nal guaran- 
teeing of this line was the result of coininuni- 
catious between ibe Government of India and 
the Secretary of State?— I can scarcely doubt 
that ; 1 do not recollect it, but I cannot conceive 
that the Secretary of State could have guaranteed 
tbe line without ascertaining whether tlic Govern- 
ment of India concurred wdth him in tho propriety 

doing so. 

*10217, Uuiirmani] I think, as a matter of his- 
tory , that line *was particularly pressed uiion the 
Home Government by Lord Canning, when he 


was Governor General?— That was not my im- 
pression ; I rather thought that it was pressed 
upon Lord Stanley by people in India. 

10218. Sir Northoaite*^ You are not able 
from memory, it seems, pi'eoisely to state what 
the cirounistancGB of the guaranteeing of that 
line were. Can you say how those eircumstanoes 
can be got at in case the Committee wish to in- 
vestigate them?— Nothing would be more caSy; 
wc have nothing to do but to refer to the corre- 
B]jondence. 

10219. And you would be tho person in the 
India Office to give the answer? — Now, 1 should; 
but at tbe time that that company was guaran- 
teed, though T was Tublio Works Secretary, I 
had not charge of* the railway business ; that was 
transferred to me afterwards.' 

10220. And similarly, with regard "to the sub- 
sequent Iransttctioris, when tho line was taken out 
of the hands of tho coiiqiany by the Government, 
you would be able on referring to tlie correspond- 
ence to give tiro answer? — That part of tlie ques- 
tion l^can answer at once. 

10221. Terlmps you WH)uld mention generally 
how that came about? — It is just this, that the 
Railway did not pay its working expenses ; every 
year tlicre was a ticficil, of which the Govern- 
ment got tired; they got tired of adding this 
deficit to a debt of w bich they saw no prospect of 
recovery, and so they gave the company to un- 
derstand that if things were to go on in that way 
the company would have to pay it out of their 
guaranteed interest, which means that they could 
not have given 5 per ceiit. to their shareholders ; 
the guaranteed interest being 5 per cent, on the 
cost of the line, of course it wejuld not pay 6 per 
cent, to the sliarcholders, if they bad to deduct 
out of that any loss for their working expenses. 

1(1222. Mr. Crrrtrfor(i.j Then the company 
could have enforced the surrender clause, and 
called upon the Government to take" over the 
concern?— Yes. 

1022.3. Mr. Fawretf.] Am I to understand 
from your answers to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
that when wc are Investigating the question of 
raihvay guarantees next Session, you would 
bo the projJtT person under the authority of the 
Secrctfjry of State, to produce from the India 
Oflicc all the pjqjcrs with the names of those 
people wlio wrote them, iqion which the Secre- 
tary of State formed his opinion as to the ad- 
visability of, giving any ^^nrticular guarantee, 
assuming that thXi Committee desire tho produc- 
tion t)f such papers? — 1 should be the proper 
officer of the department to give any inibrma- 
tion relating to railways, and to produce those 
papers under the authority of the Secretory of 
State. I mean so far as the Secretai^y of State 
has formed his o])inion upon documentary evi- 
dence. 

10224. Sir Stafford NorthcoteJ\ It is possible 
that, he might luive fortoed his opinion to some 
extent on interviews, or non-official coirespon- 
dence which does not remain in tbe office?!-^ 
Yes. 

1022.x Mr. Beckett Denmn,^ Are you cog- 
nisant of U>e transactions that took place be- 
tween the Orissa and Behar Irrigatioui^ompiiiiy 
and the Government of India, at the time of the 
taking over of the worka of ihat^ oompaxiy ?— 
I am. ^ 

10226 . I wish to direct your attention to aome 
answers that Mr. Oeddes gave in answer to the 
honourable Member for Brighton: At Ques- 
tion 
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^onMiSf Mr. Oeddes says, " I would point put, of the transfer. With regard to the 14,000/., Mr. T. 

for example, that in tl^ timing over of the Orissa CGii:Rinly something was given in consideration Thrnhn^ 

Irrigation Comoany, it was well known that the of the Bclmr scheme, but I forget the exact — — 

eompany had been paying , dividends out of amount ; .but in all other respects the facts are 14 

capital, and it was notorious that the shares were substantially as they are stated in the evidence *^7*- 

at a discount” The next question is. “ Then of Mr. (jeddes. 1 say that this appears in one 

did the Government take over a company whose sense to be an extra vagant bargain ou the part 

ahares were at a heavy discount, and take over the of the Governmenf, but the Governmejit, iiever- 

^ares at par?— 4, 1 believe so. Q. Did they thelcss, lliought that if tliese worki^ were con- 

give anytning besides that? — A, I think thpy tinued they would be rcmimcrativc, imi piM-haps 

gave 50,000 Z as a bonus, and they gave also so largely remunerative as tlic eompmiy had 

14,000/. to keep up a scheme called the llchar been in the habit of thinking and reprejnontuig to 

scheme, for which the. company had some kind the pul)lic in general, but they had leasoii^o 

of promise, but for which tney were unable to believe that they would bo fairly remunerative; 

raise capital. <3. Then is it your opinion that a and 1 must just add to that, that, av cording to 

company whose shares were at a very heavy dis- our most recent Keports, and wc have h.'id lately 

count, and which had been notoriously jiaying a very clalioratc Itcport drawn iij) wilb extreme 

dividends out of capital, was bought by the . care upon these Orissa works by one of the most 

Government at par, and received 50,006/. in eminent engineers in India (vidn Appendix), 

addition? — A. I believe those were the facts, there is every roiison to believe that (lie works 

Q. And you state that opinion after perusing the will ])ay very fairly indeed, some 10 or \2 j)cr 

documents?— Yes.” Would yon kindly tell cent. lam not sure wduthor it is not umre, but 

the Committee, if you can, what were the con- there is every ])rospectno^v of their paving fairly. 

siderations that led the Government of India to It will take souu^ tiinq, iiccause they were works 

take over those irrigation Avorks on the terms which really involved an immense deal of iinpro- 

that they did? — The grounds are both general ductivc expenditure before the jmxlnctive ex- 

and special. Generally the Gov(‘rnrnent of India jxmditnrc could (lommence. It wiis iicci'ssary 

think it very unadvisablo, that any judvate com- that an immense amount of mrmev should be 

panics shall create or have anything to do with spent i# bridling the rivers, helorc any steps 

irrigation works. There is no occasion to slate could ))e taken for Uiniing the water" to ac- 

what the reasons are tor that o))iniou ; I ptesiuue comil. 

they are tolerably patent. But w’itU regard to ' 1022S. Had not the fiovernmeut come to the 

this particular company it is the only ungua- rescue, what would have been the luil oral result ; 
ranteed company, or almost the only migua- the works w’ould have been iiulcfinijcly ])ost- 
rantoed company that ever really had any stutua poned, I hu])])()sc, tlu‘ company n(»t being abic to 
at all. I do not mean to say that there w’ere not find them(»ney,and llicGorernmcnt eouhl )iothavo 
one or two other abortive iiudcrtakiiigs that compelled the Irrigation (.'Ornpany to withdraw 
lasted for a time, hut this company 'without a from the country, nor yel to eonq^lcic tlicir 

f uaranteo, did succeed in raising a ca))ital of, works? — I think that unless the company had 
think, a million, for the tmrpnsc of creatin^j g<»ne to Parli.Mment, as they very ]in)bably would, 
irrigation works in Orissa. But naving'expeiidcd and cndcavourefi to get a special Comnnltee to 
the whole of this million it came to a stand-still; examine into the whole thing, and rect>mirien<l 
it could not raise any more, and it applied to tlic that ( Joverninent, in spite of itself, slioobi giui- 
Govemment for aesiatimee. The (iovcniment rantce them, tlm eompJlny inu.st liave come down 
giive it a certain mnounl of assistance, principally to any terms that the (Joverumtmt laid thought 
because it was nece.ssary to give cnqdoymeiit to proper to offer. In the meantime tlie works 
the starving population. Woiihl have doteri.jrated ; the ComjjMny would 

10227. Pecuniary assistniice, do you mean ? — have fouglit a Ijard battle for it, no dimhl ; hut 
The Gevernment advanced money, hut, ns 1. say, still, if-they had no! got this support, wliich most 
principally with the view of affording cmj)loy- coin|)aiiies of the kind think that they miiy get 
ment to the starving population of . the district, from Parliaineiit, then the result, would luive been 
But the Government did not think that that that they must have <‘ome xo tiio (b^vernmeut 
would be a. plan which it would he at all advisable and accepted any terms that the (Tovorniacnt 
to eontinue indefinitely, and there really was thought proper to olfer. 

no prospect, at least the Government tliought 10229. And ui^re the terms as finally arranged 
there was none, of t;h« company being able to by the Government contested by tbo Irrigaiion 
raise anymore money without a guarantee, or Company, as insiilfieicnt? — They were, strange 
without somejOTtof assistance from the Govern- to say; the strangeness can lie explained, if it ia 
ment, which the Government .siinjdy had no idea wortli Avhilc to explain it. One thing was this ; 
of giving. "Well, it was very important that these the Govcrnmeut of India wrote a de.sj)ateh to the 
works should be continued one tvny or another, Home Government, tliat is to sny, t(» the Socre- 
ond inaanifich as the company could not continue tary of State, recommending the purchase of the 
them withemt the aseietanco of Government', the works, and giving thoir reasons in great delail, 
only altomative was for Government fo get but jiarticularly saying that tliey thought that 
them out of the hands of the company, and it did the works might pay ; they were not ve ry sure 
so by offering thOin these terms, which, in one about it, but it was probable that they would pay 
sense, certaiiuy wen* very extravagant. There more or less one of these days ; but still the 
is no douht that the shares of the company were great reason for taking them ov(?r fnmi the com- 
at m heavy discount, and that we paid, for Uie pany w^us not that they expected to make much 
aharos at par ; and, in addition to that, gave by them, but the extreme impolicj^ of leaving 
them 50,000 /., not exactly os a bonus, that is not them in the hands of the company. Well, if 
axaotiiy thepneperwmrd; tVis 50,000 /.was given in the details of this desimteh had been known to 
Weompensato those Officers of the co^ the shareholders of tne company, I have no 
who might lote tibieir empWxneBt in consequence doubt that the company would have been uncoin- 
0.59. 3 li 2 ^ mouly 
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monly to get paid at par for shores ot a dis- 
count; but as they really did not know them, 
they began to imagine that the Government 
thought that the undertaking was a very good 
one indeed, and were trying to get it on cheap 
terms ; tlie company bcingj in the dark, and 
taking it for granted that the Government must 
1)0 endeavouring to drive a hard bargain, said, 
“ If they are offering so mucli, it must be be- 
cause they think that the works are worth 
more.” 

102ii(). Mr. Eastiolck.] The great difficulty 
had hecn, liml it not, to get tlie ryots to take the 
water? — There had been tliat difficulty. 

10231. And there had been a groat outlay, and 
the prosjjcctfl of getting repaid were considerable 
at tbe time that the (lovoriiinent insisted upon 
these works being given over ; and that that is 
(he case is proved by the report which you have 
just mentioned, which shows that tlicy were likely 
to j)ay 10 or 12 per cent.? — 1 tliink that all that 
yf)U slate is quite true, as is proved l)y the result. 
The works were in a condition in which the 
judicious exjiendituro of a further sum would 
have made them remuiiorativo ; hul then the 
difficulty was to persuade (lie sliarcliolders of 
that. Tlic public could not be convinced of that; 
all they did know was, that they luid already 
subscribed a million, and bad not got a’^enny of 
dividend except from capital. 

10232. You would say after all, would yort not, 
that the company had soine reason for riithcr 
demurring to the arrangement ? — J do not think 
so at all. . I think that 1 have given the siinjdc 
reason ; tlie piddic not knowing the views of the 
Government, finding that tli(‘y made a liberal 
offer, and taking it Ibr giMiitod that they wanted 
to drive a hard bargain said, If ihev ofler so 
much for the works, it is becau.se they think them 
worth more.” 

10233. Mr. Bevheti Dwison.'] Was not there a 
reason of]»olicy in the Government ofliM’ing tlic.se 
liberal, or (?ven as you say extravagant terms, 
namely, tlial tliey did not wish it to go forth to 
the country, that CJovcvimicnt liad done anything 
in (he way of slraiigling private enterprise in 
India?—! have no doubt that (Iiere would have 
been a very great outcry about Jtr; and indeed 
(here is some justification for (lie company. Since 
these men wlio had been induced to raise money 
Avkhout a guarantee bad entered into a bad spe- 
culatitni, ] think that if ever any men did 
under similar circiiin stances deserve consideration 
from the tJovernment, those men did. 

10234. You .say that you have every reason to 
believe, from the latest report, that these Orissa 
irrigation works Avill prove productive ; from 
evidence given to tlie Committee, there is some 
fear that the irrigation accounts are made t-o in- 
clude flic iiuu’ease of the land revenue, that that 
is comprised in the irrigation works uceouiits, as 
well as the water cess proper. Can you give 
the Committee assurance that any returns which 
arc hnmght before us of the remunerative cha- 
racter of these irrigation works shall be made to 
show the details both as to the water rate and as 
to the increased land revenue ? — It is worth while 
explaining to the Committee tlmt the prac- 
tice in reference to the rcturris from irrigation 
Avork.s is different in different parts of India, In 

« adras it is as you suv, but not in all parts of 
adras, lu the old works of the Cauvery Delta, 
and in most of the irrigation works of Madras, 
there is no special charge made for the supply of 


watelr, but fbe Government bavine ere an 
irrigatio!i work, chtupge: a timber land tax for 
irrigated land than for unirrinted laud| end 
therefore in the greater part of tne Madras Pre- 
sidency it is almost impossible to aseertain how 
. much of the increased revenue which follows 
irrigation works is due to those irrigation works. 
It is a constant subject of dis^te hetween the 
engineers and the revenue ofnoers ; but in the 
north of India', with rijgard to all those irrigation 
works, the revenue for which the works get 
credit, is simply direct revenue obtained for 
water, you charge so much for the supply of 
Avatcr. There are also certain miscellaneous 
charges, tolls, and things of that kind, but the 
revenue for Avhich the department takes credit, 
and will take credit in this case, will be what it 
gett* for the supply of water. Quite irrespective 
of that, there is the indirect revenue, the increase 
of land revenue consequent on irrigation, 

10235. Mr Eafttwiaki] In these reports just 
come home, does it mean that the 10 or 12 per 
cent, is due to payineuks, from the water, or does 
it include the land revenue ?— When I say 10 or 
12 ))er cent, my memory may fail me; all I know 
is tliat it is a good prospect that is held out, and 
it means not from tlie land revenue, bift the 
Avater cess. 

102.3G. Mr. Candlhh^ What was the amount 
of the capital of that company? — It Was a million, 

I think. 

10237. IIoAv much did Ave give for it? — A 
million, plus 50,000 L plus 14,0(K) L 

10238. What Avas the price of the shares at 
that time ? — It was more than 20 per cent. beloAV 
par ; I forget how much. 

1 0239. Could yon put in a small Return, show- 
ing (he essential facts-of tliis transaction? — Yes. 
— ( Vidti Appendix.) 

10240. Who were the leading men of the 
Orissa Company? — Mr. James Thonison, the 
chairman of the Agra and Mosterman’s Bank 
Avas chairman ; Sir George Pollock, Mr. Arthur 
Kinnuird, Colonel Grimes, and Colonel Onslow 
Avere the others. 

10241. I think I understood you to say that 
you gave them a guarantee’; that is to say, you 
took their shares at par, simply because they 
never asked for any guarantee ? — No, I did not 
say that ; what I meant Avas, that they being the 
only company that had raised money without a 
guarantee might be more entitled to considera- 
tion than any other portion of the public. 

10242. Then if their price was 40 pp cent, 
below par, as an honourable Member has sug- 
gested, and we gave them par, we gave them 
400,000/. more than the market price of their 
stock ? — II* we did give that price ; I forget Avhat 
it was. 

10243, Sir Stafford N^ortkeoteJ] With regard 
to this company, it Avas one that was established 
Avith a view to carry out a very desirable object 
by means of private capital, was it not?— -It was, 
10244. It was established at a time when a 
great deal of dissatisfaction had been expressed 
with the system of Government guarantees, and 
when it wtfs the opinion of many persons in 
England a];id of soipe in India, that British 
capital might be profitably employed in India 
upon public works without any guarantee? — 
It was. 

10245. And a capital of a nodllion was raised 
for the purpose of carrying out works which were 
confessedly of great importahoe to India was. 

10246. At 
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im6. At the tlme of the Orissa famine, was we can discnss it in fuU ?— Yes, if there is any- 
it not the ca«6 that a groat doal of attention was thing to be t»aiued by goin^ into it. 

direoted to the fact that the irrigation of Orissa 10256. Foriustance, with regard to tms iknar 14 July 
had been very unperfectly executed ? — That was scheme, they had obtained the exclusive right to 1871 * 
a fact notorious before ; but, of course, it Avas carry a system of irrigation works through a por- 
brought out into greater relief then. tion of Beh.ar, had they not?— They had, but 

10247. Was it not also brought out that this they had not the means of raising one penny to 
company, for the purpose of providing work for carry out the undertaking, 
the starving people, and of pressing forAvard of 102.57. Biit Avas it not of importance for flic 
these Avorks, had expended considerable sums of Govormnent of India, after the Avarning of the 
monw in works that were really in the nature of fainiiio, flint irrigation Avorks shoulil be proceeded 
relief works, which they would not have cx- Avith, and that ranidly?— Yes, certainly, but nut 
ecuted with n view simply to the "|)rofit of the by private indiviaiials. 

company? — That is not quite consistent with my 10258. Then if it Avas iinoortant that those 
recollection. Jly impression rather is this, that works should be proceeded with, they must either 
the Government of India, seeing that their Avorks lie proceeded wiih by the Government or by 
would provide occupation for the starving popula- jiriviite. individuals, must they not ? — liy one or 
tion, advanced them money Avliich they might so the other. 

lay out, but still in works Avhieh they would not 102uq. It appeared that, Avitli regard to the 
have carried out if they had not been conducive Belmr ilistrict, this company avcvc not in a ])osi. 
to their OAvn iiltunatii object. tion to continue the Avorks by private cnter[)risc 

10248. Yes, you arc 'quite right; 1 bad for- unless they gtjt a guarantee ; was uot that so ?— 
gotten the circumstances; but in point of fact Quite so. 

money was then laid out in the extension of their 102G0, And, on the other hand, tlie Govern- 
works which they Avcrc not in a position to have ment were not able to undertake berniisc the 
expended themselves ? — Certainly ; they had company had possession of the field ?—Ves. 
applied to the Government for aclvano(!s, aiui Thcretore, if the iiiatlor had been loft 

they got them to a certain extent on this Jicoount, to staml over until the company broke down, the 
10249. Do you rctnembor what sum it was ? — Avorks iniglit Iiave bl^ell iiidofiuitely postponed, 

I cannot recollect; 100,000/. or 2C‘0,<)0()Z. T might thi^ not ?— I^r a ca:)ii.sjJ(n'able pericK^ 
should think. might have lu'cn, 

10250. Was it not a part of their contention 102<>2. AVas it not the contention of the coin- 
that the expenditure of that' money eominitted paoy that they Averc able to pay a certain 
them to further works Avhicli ought, in order to dividend upon the capital that they had netiially 
make them renuinerative, to be cornplet<‘(l, but embarked, and that they belicA^ed that they 
Avhich they had not the means to complete? — 1 should goon and continue to make a profit out 
think it wtui a part of their contention ; Imi avc of what they bad done, but that they Avere not 
merely regarded that as a sort of hiAvycr s argu- iu a position to expend any more? — 1 do not 
ment. " think that they ever jiretondcd that they were 

10251. AVas it not also a part of their eontea- making profits Avhich Avould eualilc them to nay 
tion, and a much more. important jiart, that the dividends on the outlay Avliieh had already taken 
whole of ,|hcir system required a much larger place. 

amount of outlay than they Aveve able to afford, 10263. I)id they not contend that they Avere 
and that in order to make their system really in a |)ositioii to lie on their oars if flioy avoit? not 
remunerative they ought to expend a much larger required to go liirtber? — 1 think they did say 
amount than they had hitlierto been able to so, but I do not tliink that anybody believed 
peud? — Those were the facts, but tliey were Ihem. 

facts for the consideration of their own share- 10264. This took place at the time that I Avas 
holders; I do not think that upon tliesc facts the Se<*retary of State, did it not ? — Yes. 
thqy would have been justified in making any 1026.5. And I Avas responsible for the arrange- 
. appeal to Government. ' " lucnt that Avas (ome to?— Yes, 

10252. 1 am asking Avliat their contention Avas; 10266. Do you remember that it Avas made a 
was not their contention that it Avas of importance subject of discussion in Parliament? — 1 had for- 
lor the completion of works Avliich Averc admitted gotten that. 

to bo beneficial to India that a further sum should 10267. Mr. luiwccit^ Is thli« estimate that you 
bo expended, which sum they said they hml not have given, Avhich I believe you say is on an 
the means of raising Avithout ibc assistance of the official report, that the Orissa AVorks are likely to 
Government in the form of a guarantee ?— Those yield 10 or 12 jier cent., based on anything like 
facts were quite notorious. Jf they had brought aecrimatc details F—It is based on an exceedingly 
tliem forward they would have brought them elaborate and carotul report, 
forward to base upon them an a]>plicatIon for the 10268. In that do they include, for instance, 
guarantee. . a» an addition to their capital accounts, the 

10253, As a matter of fiict did they not <]o so? number of years during which th(?re has been no 
—They clid, and that must have been part of the return Avhatevcr to ilie 1,000,000 /. which the 
arirumoni* Government paid? — I daresay they have not, 

10254. Perhaps you have not refrcslied your but 1 Avill not be sure, 
niemory recently with all the details?— I haA’e 1026fh Do they reckon 10 or 12 per cent, on 
not. 1 recollect that they did apply for a gua- the additional amount w^iiich the GoA crnment 
rantec, but as it was not entertained I did not has spent in that way? — I think that in all i»ro- 
pay much attention to the grounds on which it bability, in counting the outlay they have not 
wa8 based. added, the accruing interest. 

10255. Perhaps jt would be more satisfactory 10270. That would very much diminisl| it ?— 
tiiat before we discuss the question you should On second thoughts it would not, because if you 
re&esh your memory as to the details, and then recollect, with reference to the Orissa Company, 

, 0,59. 3 B 3 the 
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the Government ylmplv paid tlie Oriasa Com- 
pany a certain huui (fown, and therefore the 
arrears f>f interest would only be for the period 
succeeding that payment, namely, a year or 
two. 

10271. Hare we been correctly informed, that 
ii porlhni of the Onssa irrigation works have 
already been onened, and may wc take it that Uic 
rcluriis yielded on the j)ortions opened may be 
(.‘onsidered a fair'‘snmplc of what tlie returns tvill 
be i*or the whole w^)rk, and also that this portion 
that has boen'opened scarcely pays its working 
expenses? — Iain not sure, but 1 do not myself 
think that it would be correct to say that the 
j)onions wdiich arc now opened do ndt jmy a lair 
interest upon the sum expended in their creation; 
one cannot answer these fjiu'Stions offhand, but 
I am <[uitc erertain tliat it is not <*orreet to aay of 
the grcatc'i* number of portions opened that they 
do not pay their working expenses. My impres- 
sion is iliaf they jiay a good deal more than their 
working expenses, but the recent reeeijits arc no 
suitahle data at all on which to form an estimate 
for the In tore; that is clear enough. As soon as 
irrigutiiui Avorks are' opened, the ryots do not 
h(»gin to take Avater, particularly in a territory 
like that AA'here they IniAC had very little expo- 
rieiioo ot* Irrigation. It takes a great number of 
years to teach them the value of it, and the ex- 
tent of land under irrigation increases every year. 

10272. There is a quostlon Avhich T Avani to 
put to you coimeeted with raihvays; siipjiosing 
that there came a heavy fh»od and clcsti'oycd the 
bridges on a luirticidar rail way, and a couple of 
millions \vasvc([uired to repair them, and suppos- 
ing that, the revenues of the company AA^cre not 
adeciiiMte to provide that money, hew capital 
Avould have to be raised, Avuuld it not? — New 
capital Avoiild not bav<^ to b(! raised if the general 
ruh\^ were folloAved ; in such a ease as that, the 
new' luidges Avhich Avould have to l)e imulcAVouId 
be regnvdod as roj)airs, and if the ordinary rules 
Avere adhered lo then the Avliole exj»ense, what- 
ever it might be, Avould luive to come out of re- 
vciiiio. Hut ifsneh an extraordinary catastrophe 
as tliat took place, it might boa question Avhether 
tin* ordinary rules should behdhcred to, and it is 
[)erfectly possible tliat the Sc(!retavy of. State, in 
a cas(! uf that kind, might allow the expense of 
these restorations to be charged to cajiital; but if 
he did s\) it Avould be an exeeptionul arrangement 
on his pjui, it Avould be a departure frcmi the ordi- 
nary ju'cseribed course. 

\<)27rt. Then if all repairs come out of revenue, 
re])Mii s'*are really paid for by the hidiau Govern- 
ment, heeausc ow'in^ to the iaet of rejtairs luiving 
been j>aid for out of ixwenue, the Indian GoAxm- 
immt has to pay ir> iiiueh ino3*e to make up the 
guarantee ? — If tlie revenue Avere not sufficient. 

10274. Hut it is not sufficient, is it?— In cer- 
tain eases it is ; there are one or tAvo that do pay 
a snrjdus revenue. The East Indian, for ex- 
ample, |iayft a smqilus revenue, and the Great 
Indian mis once or lAviee paid a surplus revenue. 

10275. But in all eases Avhere the .receipts arc 
not sufficient to pay the guarantee, you may say 
llmL not only the Government gives a guarantee 
ol‘ Avhatevor the amount may be, but that it also 
undertakes to pay for tlic reuairs ?— It depends 
npon the railway ; I si>eak a little under correc- 
tion, and perhaps the nonourable Member for the 
City of ^oTidon will kindly set me right if I 
make a mistake ;'but according to the rule which 
Avas in force until lately Avith regard to aU rail- 


ways, any amount of gimraiiteed interest which 
was not paid bv the eamiugs of the mUway for 
tliat year would be set down to an account to be 
paid hereafter, whenever the railway should have 
a surplus revenue, and tliat is what would bo 
done in this particular case. Supposing that a 
large sum had to be taken out of revenue to pay 
for repairs, and tliat the earnings of the year Avere 
in consequence not sufficient to pay the guaranteed 
interest, then Avhatcver deficiency remained un- 
]}aid would be set doAvn to an account of arrears 
of interest, Avhieh would be paid Avhenever (if tliat 
time ever eimie) the railway regularly earned a 
surplus revenue. 

10276. Hut until that time does come, it is 
correct to put it as I put it, that the Government 
gives a guaraiilcc of 4J or 5 per cent, and pays 
the repairs also, is it not? — I think it is rather a 
complicated Avay of saying it. I think that you had 
better ])iil it in this way ; that the Government 
guarantees 5 percent, and takes as much as the 
railAvay can give it in repayment of that 5 per 
cent Of course, if the working expenaes arc 
very heavy, and if the repairs are very heavy, 
Iben the railway is al)le to repay less during 
that lime ; but Avliat tlic Government really^ docs 
j)ay, Ideally docs lose for the time being, is the 
difference between the 5 per cent guaranteed 
interest whicli, it i)ays and the amount of net 
roA cniie Avhicli the raihvay yields, and Avhich of 
course is less when the Avorking 'expenses are 
high, and Avhen there arc extraordinary expenses 
for rcqiair. . . • 

10277. Chnmmnt.'] The honourable Member 
means that if tlie railway came to an end, and 
instead of earning anything, created that cliargo 
hy tliis (jperatlon for r(q)silrs, such a deficit Avould 
be a clnirge ujK)n the revenues of India of, my 
6 per cent., Avitli that special charge added to it 
iji respect of that particular railAvay for that par- 
ticular year? — It de])ends a great deal A\dietuor 
this increased charge is ocoasioned by^repairs, or 
by AVorking cxj)cnses. 

* 1027^^. Whatever it is, if, after receiving all 
tlie income of the railway, the Government nmls 
that it has to jmv more than that income in 
respect of that raiUvay for that year, then the 
Government for that year has to pay not only 6 
per cent., but the amount of the deficit also? 
— Well, it is not muler any absolute obliga- 
tion to do that. As 1 mentioned in the case of 
the Calcutta tuid South Eastern, the Government 
of India is only IkuuuI to pay the 5 per cent, 
guaragteed interest, and if the railway does not 
pay its working cxjicnscs, flie Government can 
iiihi.^t, if it lliinks proper, that the excess of work- 
ing expenses shall he ])aid out of the guaranteed 
interest. 

10271). Tliat is the right of the Government, 
provided it exercises it? — Yes. 

102HO. And, tliereupon, the railway company, 
as .1 understand, lias the right of surrendering its 
line, and all its property to the Government, and 
then the Government has to make the best of it 
for the people of India ? — Yes. 

10281. Mr. Fawcett^ But I wderstand that 
in this year, 186fi-70, /our millions of additional 
capital han been raised by tdicse railway compa* 
nies; and that represents on amount not supplied 
by revenue, but represents additioxml eapitm?^ 
les; but then tl»is capital has been raised for 
construction purposes ; either the railway lias not 
been finished, or it has been making an enteni^, 
or something of that kind. 

10282 .. But 
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' 1038S. But I underptood from a previous wit- 

uese that a portion of this 4,000,000 L represented 
money paid for new rails and things like that ; the 
ordinary current expenses of a railway ? — I can 
explain the thing more clearly if I give one little 
illustration. Now, let us suppose that the rails 
which cost any amount a ton, sajr^ 6 /. a ton, had 
been worn out, and that these rails should be re- 
placed by rails of the same character; if they 
wei'e not in any sense improved, if they were 
simply placed there in restoration of the worn-out 
rails, then those rails would be paid for out of 
revenue, and would not be paid for out of 
capital. 

1028S. C/i/rirmern,] If any ivorks were done 
in addition to that wbich tended ti> enlarge the 
railway, and make i\> available for other and new 
traffic, then that would bo an expenditure out of 
capital? — Y jrb, in tins sort of way:* supposing 
that you were to make- a statical which liad cost 
10, 000/., and you found it not big enough, and 
you were to pull it down and build aiiotlior 
which cost 20,000 /., you would <*lmrgc 10,000 /. 
to capital. ' 

10284, Mr. Cr/rw/orz/J The principles on 
whicli that was determined ivere .settled jictAVceh 
Lord Halifax and the railway cdmpanlcs, and 
are reduced to writing ? — Vch. 

10285, Mr. Pawcfiti.] But initting tlic oaso 
.which yoti suppose, of the station being pulled 
down and rebuilt on a lartver scmIc, the additional 
money spent upon which you ^ay would be put 
down as capital, would or would not the (.lovern- 
ment guarantee apply to that additional caf>ital ? 
~To any amount whatsoever, whicli comes out 
of capital directly, the Govennmmt guariuitee 
applies. 

10286. I will put a case to illuslrale my p<unt: 
what I wish to show is this; that the Govern- 
ment does really pay for the rc*|mirs of the line ; 
sujipose that the revenues of the company are 
300,000 /. a year ; the Government guarantee on 
tliat railway is 150,000/. a ) ear ; its mere work- 
ing expenses are 200,000/. a year, for one par- 
ticular year, we will say ; that would leave the 
net receipts of the railway 100.000/., and the 
Government would have to Bupi)Iy 50,000/.: 
suppose that next year it is ili.«e.oveied that a 
bnclge is bad, and that the railway lia.s to pay 
50,000/., the takings of the rnihvay remaining in^ 
the same position us boforo : in eon.sec|Uciiec of 
their having to pay 50,000 /., th<* position of the 
company would bo this : rcceii)ts, .300,000 /. ; 


working expenses, 200,00()/. ; sj>ent uptm the 
bridges, 50,000/.; leaving the net amount of 
only 50,000 /., and the Government, ini?ttad ol‘ 
having to j)ay 50,000/. to make up the guarantee, 
it would liavc to pay 100,000 /. ; and the differ- 
ence betivcen those two represents the amount 
of the cost of rcimiring the bridges : therefore, 
they really pay f(»r the repair of the bridge, do 
they not? — If the traiipuction closed in that year, 
I think you would be right; but then you for- 
get that the Government have a lien in)on the 
comjiany for this ex[J0nsc; it is added to the 
dcbtwlucli the company owe to the Government, 
and which tliey are to j)ay if they are ever able 
to pay. 

10287. Bui my statement is pcrrectly (‘orrccl, 
and remains correct uni 11 that day arrives when 
the company w ill be able to pay llie giiai-jin1e(‘? 
— Ves: and it is ii dirnimitiou of the aiiHiimt 
which ia paid back to tlie Government. 

10288. Blit it may never be ])aid? — Then of 
coiirse It is a dead loss. ' 

10280. C/if/irwrn/.] As regards the administra- 
tion of the railway, docs not the Government 
receive into its treasury the whole income ol* the 
railway company, and pay out of its treasury all 
the dlsl)ursein(mt.s (ni account (»f the railway eian- 
pHny? - '- In the first instance it reeeiies the 
W'liole. 

10290. And the balance, w'liatcvcr it may Iio, 
remains io the ciH.dil of the Government to bfi 
applied by them in diminution of the giniraiitced 
intcr(‘st that they pay ? — Of the year. 

10291. Therefore in one sense the (.losernmeni 
pay everything; in .amdlier sense they suOerthe 
loss rather (»f the deficit? — Yes, undo\d)lodly, 

10292. Mr. BirIvfjJ] But the railway coinjamy 
receives a share of any surplus enriiiiigs ? -Ves, 
whore there arc any. 

10293. When it earns a revenue of more than 
5 per cent, the railway company receives a share 
of the surplus ? — Yes, half. 

10294. Sir J), Wedda'lnmi,^ . You say that 
there is an account kept of these charges tliatare. 
ihrowTi ujarn the Government by sj)ceia! repairs ; 
would lb(i Government obtain credit for tlicm in 
the event ofarailw'ay erinjiany siuTciuloring their 
propendy to the Government, as they have, T 
believe, tlic p<nvcr of (hong? — Jn sueli a ease as 
that, the Government would have to ycccj4 tJiesc 
as bad dr))tp, and pay to the company the net 
amount of their capital; the caj>ital that llieyliad 
expended on the railw^ay. 


Mr. Thomas Laavuenck Skcoomue, c.ij., rc-callcd; and further Examined. 


10295. Ckairnuin.'] Yon have not yet ex- 
plained to the Committee the item of receipt 

from Her Majesty’s Tlrensury, and other nuldic 
doijartiucnts,’' 1,470,631 /. at i)agc 2 in tlic Home 
Accounts for 1869-70 ; will you be good enough 
to go tiirou^li the principal items of that amount? 
—The first item included in that sum is 41, .326 /. 
received from the Crown agents for the C-oIohIcs 
in repayment of advances made in India on 
account of the emigration of coolies : In order 
to enable the emigration agents to inect tlicir 
disbameinents in India, which comprise certain 
paymauto per head on the coolies embarked, the 
salaries of agents, and other miscellaneous pay^ 
mentSi as well as a portion of the remittances 
made by the emigrants to their families, the 

om/ 


Government of India liiakc advances to the agents, 
taking their bills whicli arefoiivarded toth.c Secre- 
tary of State for recovery. The sums so recovered 
amounted in the year 1869- 70 to 41,326 /. 

10296. For emigration, where? — To llu: West 
Indies and to Natal. 

10297. Is not that emigration regulated by 
local Acts? — Yes, by several Acts. 

10298. What is the next item The next item 
is 5,622 /, received in repayment of the expenses 
of MadrVis troo|>a emjiloyed at Labuan, There 
was sonic time back a larger force at Labuan of* 
Madras troops than in the year in question ; in 
1869 two couiimnies only of one Madras regi- 
ment remained there, but the force is now 
entirely withdrawn. 
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10299. And this i)ayinent includes the ex- 
penses of kcjcpiiiiy tlu* force there \ es^ that was 
the payment mtith? in the year in question. 

1()3()(). The next item is what?--The next 
item is 12,166/. in repayment of pensions paid in 
India to oul-pciisioners of Chelecii Hospital ; the 
payments are made to the penRiouors there, and 
tlio amount is recovered in this country from the 
War Oifiee. 

10301. What is your next item? — The next 
ilem is 57,391 /. in repayment of siipplles to Her 
Majesty's slaps on the East Iiulla Station. They 
are supplies made to the comiiiauders and pay- 
masters of Her Majesty’s ships to jneet the pay 
of officers and crews, purcJiasc of stores, pro- 
visions, iicc., and for contingencies. The bill^i 
arc drawn iijum the Accountant General of the 
Navy, and the recoveries amounted in 1869-70 
to the sum of 57,.391 /. 

10302. 1'lie (lovernimmt acting merfily as 
agents ? — Merely as agents ; these are all remit- 
tance transactions. 

1030;]. The last item consists of wdiat? — The 
last item is the sum received in 1869-70 111 part 
repayment of the dishursementa made in India, 
on a(‘count of the Abyssinian Ex])editIon ; it 
amounted to 1,354,123/. 

10304. Docs that close the aceoujit? — No, the 
account is not entirely closed; we arc still re- 
covering small sums. 1 think after this, there 
is no very seriuua item. 

10305. - Then with regard to the principle of 
exchange, oii what principle do you adjust tlie 
rate of exchange between the Treasury in India, 
and the IJritisn Government? — In the autumn 
of every year we pi’opose to the Lords of the 
Treasury that a certain rate of exchange shall he 
adopted for the ensuing year ; that rate of ex- 
change is calculated with reference to the cost of 
placing a rupee in India, and of a remittance to 
England by bills pureliased in India, taking the 
mean of the two operations. 

J0306. Do you enter in the accounts the as- 
sumed j)rofit or loss on tJiat exchange with refer- 
ence to any other standard of exchange ?— We 
do not ; it is entered in the Indian accounts 
only. 

103(^7. Mr. But for a long 

time (I will not say now) all these accounts wx*re 
adjusted at. par, were they not ; tlmt is to say, at 
2 .s. ?— For nianv years. 

10308. Whilst you were paying something 
very much more for your remittances? — Yes, the 
exchange "stood at 2 s. frequently w hen we did 
not get 2 for our bills on India. 

10309. Then to that extent it became an un- 
fair charge upon the revenues of India? — Hardly 
BO, “because although in the accounts we use the 
rate of 2 a.*., the rupee has not of late years been 
worth so much. 

10310. C/iatrmaM.] But if you paid a rupee in 
Bombay and tlic Government of England paid 2s\ 
here to you, were you not the gainers? — 
Wlien we have received 2 a*. here we have obtained 
a very favourable rate ; we have got more than 
the real value of a rupee. 

10311, Will you proceed to the next item? — 
The next item is a receipt from the agents of the 
Madras Medical Fund, 180/., merely the balance 
in their hands. 

10312. What is the "Miscellaneous” item, 
9G,4f>8 /. ?— Before giving the particulars of that 
sum 1 wish to explain that when we had the 2 s. 
rate, it was arrived at in the same manner as the 


lower rate which we have at present ; it was the 
mean between the two operations of sending 
silver to Calcutta and buying a bill there to remit 
home. 

10313. It had been originally arrived at upon 
a consideration of those facts, but it was not 
annually vc-adjusted ?— It was fixed year by year, 
allhough for many years it prevailed at 2s. The 
miscellaneous receipt* of 96,458/. comprised a 
great number of items, some of wdiich had been 
(lebited to Ca]»taiu Willoughby, agent in Egypt, 
lor iidjiistinont ai Bombay in ecMmecdon w'ith tho^ 
accounts of the Abyssinian Expedition, and of 
the Overlniid Troop Transport Service. It^ was 
6iibse(|iu*nlly determined tliat tl)e expenditure 
should be adjusted in ICughind, and consequently 
the credit is given lierc, and the jwyments have 
been included uiviong the home charges. The 
head of Miscellaneous includes also a repayment 
by the Imperial Govormneiit on account of Mr. 
Itussiim’fi Mission to Abyssinia, from September 
1867 to Juno 1868, amounting to 6,263/. IO5. 2d.; 
the realisations of ptirtions of estates under the 
charge of the Administrator General, 4,036 /. ; 
rc]jaymont of deposits in Regimental Savings 
Banfvs issued in India, 3,869 /.; recovery from 
the Hcciiritios of three paymasters wlio were de- 
faulters, 3,693 /. ; retreneliinents from officers, 
2,922 /. ; and a number of minor items. 

10314. Then the next item on the account 
would appear to be 4,783,653 /. for "Indian 
Railway and other guaranteed companies”? — 
That sum comprises the gross amount deposited 
in llie Home Treaeury by those companies. 
They withdrew certain sums, wlilch are shown on 
the other side of the account, but^ that was the 
total of their deposits in the year 1869-70# 

10315. Are all the companies named in this 
list, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company, Eastern Bengal Railway 
Company, East Indian Railway Company, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company, Great 
Southern of India Hallway Company, Madras 
Railway Cohqmny, Scinde Railway Conmanjr 
(including Indus Flotilla and Punjab and Delhi 
Railways), Oude and Rohilkund Railway Com- 
pany, and Carnatic Railway Company, carrying 
on their nj)ejntion8 under contracts with the 
Secretary of . Stale lor India in Council ?— 
They arc. 

10316. And arc those contracts all on the same 
footing, that they are to pay all their capital into 
the Ti’easury of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council? — Yes. 

10317. And that out of that they are to draw 
the sums that arc necessary for paying for the 
construction of the railways? — For purchase of 
rails and materials here, and for establishment 
charges. 

10318. And also out of that, you have to place 
in India under those contracts the sums that it is 
necessary for them to disburse in India for their 
works there ?— Quite so. 

10319. These several sums, making the total 
which I have mentioned, represent deposits 
made by all theses railway companies within the 
year to the Treasunr in London ? — They do. 

10320. I think that accounts of those deposits 
have for thcTnost part been laid on the Table of 
the House of Commons? — I believe that the con- 
tracts entered into prior to April 1859 w'ere laid 
before the House oi Commons, but not those made 
subsequently. 

10321. Mr. FauettL] That 4,000,000 then, 

represents 
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Mjresentfl so much added to the capital of these 

rnlways doee. 

10332. Then i5 per cent, ie guaranteed upon 
that 4,000j000 1 suppose ?~0u the larger pro« 
portion of it 6 ner cent, is guaranteed. 

10333. So that this sum^ which is put down 
each year in the Accounts under, the head of re- 
ceipts of the Home Treasurj^f the Qoverntnent 
Treosuryi represents really an additional liability 
and charge ^rown upon the people of India ? — 
There is no doubt that there is a charge for 
guaranteed interest upon the whole amount ; but 
which we are dealing with now is the cash 
account of the Secretary of State. 

10324. That is not my point. What I say is 
this : dm mere fact that this item appears in the 
receipts shows that the canital account of these 
railways is increasing^ and that the rctiu*na arc 
not sufficient to pay the amount which* the 
Governuient have guofanteed ; it represouts that 
the loss to the people of India by these railways 
will be increased ?— 1 could not undertake to say 
that. There is no doubt that the Government 
has to pay the guaranteed inicrest upon this 
amount; but the question whether those rail- 
ways are profitable or otherwiee does not enter 
into this part of the account at all. 

10325. Then what 1 come to is this ; does this 
item which is put clown as a receipt really mean 
that the amount which the Government have 
guaranteed is increased by 200,000/.?— Yes. 

10320. Mr. Crawford.} It represents the re- 
productive capital ?-^The capital to be employed. 

10327. Chairman,^ Provided that the rail- 
ways produce an income equal to the ainouut ? — 
Tee. 

10328. And if they do not, the diflcrcnce be- 
tween the guaranteed interest and that will be- 
come a charge on the revenues ?— It will increase 
ttie charge for guaranteed interest. 

10320. Mr. Fawcett,! Yon said, in reply to the 
honourable Member for the City, that this 
4 , 000 , 000 /. represents a reproductive capital. 
How can you say that it represents a reproduc- 
tive capital, when, as a general rule, tlio amount 
that has been speut on the railways in India re- 
present a very heavy annual loss to the Indian 
Government ?— 1 think that it is not necessary 
for me to show that it produces 6 per cent, to 
prove that it is reproductive. It is reproductive 
to a certain extent ; in some years it may be 4 per 
cent., in other years more or less. 

1(^0. But do you think, considering that the 
Government has guaranteed 5 per cent., and that 
the fact of their guaranteeing 5 per cent., lias 
caused them a loss of a million and a half a year, 
you are justified in employing the general word 

reproductive ? — Yes ; I think that the railways 
are certainly reproductive, though it may not be 
to tlie amount of the interest guaranteed. 

10331. OainwaM.] You use the word repro- 
duotiva V in contradistinolion to expenditure, 
which is not designed to produce anything ; such 
as the expenditure on a fortification ? — 1 do. 

10332. Mr. JB, Denison.] Can you say 
how tim exchange is* now regulated with the 
railwivjr companies ? — can give the rates of ex- 
change* generally. If very precise information 
he required in regard to the contiucts with the 
railwsf coKUpsnies, I would submit that the secre- 
tary that dopartmont should give the informa- 
tion; hut generally in regard to the jSpmbay, 
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Baroda and Central India Bailway Company, the 
Eastern Bengal, the East Indian, the Great 
Indian Peninsula, the Great Southern of India, 
the Madrat Bailway, and the Scindo Bailway 
Companies, 1 believe the transactions arc adjusted 
at the rates of 1 s. 10 d. the rupee, and those of 
the Oacle and Boliilkund, as well as the Carnatic, 
at 2.^. the rupee. 

10333. Under their terms of contract? — l’"cs. 

10334. It (lues not vai*y with each year? — No. 

10.33.^. I suppose that there would be no ob- 
jection to placing before us a statement, showing 
in a condensed form tlie profit and loss on the 
exchange from the beginning, with the railway 
companies capitals ? — No. 

1033G. Mr. FatocetL] Does this 4,000,000/., 
which is put down under the head of receipts 
from the railway companies, represent the whole 
additional amount of capital on which from year 
to year the Government give a guarantee in 
regard to railways? — The whole amount re- 
ceived in the vear under consideration, namely, 
1869-70. 

10337. All the new capital on which the gua- 
rantees, say 6 j>cr cent., ajiplics, must have been 
paid in to the India Home Government? — No; 
it is open to jn'ojwictors to pay in India, but very 
small sums only have been paid there. 

10338. But is all the additional capital, for 
instance, uhich is required for the repair of 
bridges and the renewal of works, paid into the 
Indian Homo (.rovernment, and is a guarantee 
of interest given upon that, 4 J per cent., or what- 
ever the guarantee is? — Yes; the whole amount 
added to the capital of the several railways must 
be paid into the Government Treasury, and they 
withdraw’^ such pi»rtioiis as they require. 

10339. Mr. Crawfoi'd,] The repairs of bridges 
and the renewal of works arc paid out of reve- 
nue, are they not, not out of cajutul ?- Certainly. 

10340. Therefore, the money is supplied out 
of the earnings of the raihvay in India? — 
Y^es. 

10341. Sir D. Jrcdderbuni.] You said that 
you Avould be able to inform me Low the ex- 
penses connected with tJie solar eclipse were 
apportioned ; can you do so now ?•— I'hey were 
aj|»|>ortioncd eijually behvecn the Imperial and 
tlie Home Covet nnicnls botJi with regard to the 
expenditure iu India and with regard to tliat in 
England. 

10342. I sec in these Aeeounts a variety of 
items \vhi<.’li arc aiiporlioncd between the Im- 

I ievial Exchequev and the Indian, and 1 should 
ike to know whether there is any gCiieral jirin- 
ciplc on which those apitortionmcnts are made ; 
is any general principle adopted? — There is no 

{ general principle laid down ; the charge would 
)C adjusted according to the agreement entered 
into iu each case as ii arises. In regard to the 
solar eclipse, the expenditure iu this country was 
1,083 /, ; the expenditure iu India 1,835 /., amount- 
ing together to 2,918 /. ; and the Treasury paid 
^ a moiety. 

10343. On the ground that it was for the 
benefit of India as well as fur the benefit of the 
empire in general that these observations were 
made? — Yes. 

10344. Mr. Giant Duff.] Y^ou put in a Paper, 
do you not, with a comparative view of the Inuian 
and Imperial Estimates ? — Yes. ( The Paper was 
handed in, vide Appendix.) 
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Bengal, Irrigation Department, accompanying the submission of the Plans ana 
Estimates of the various Works comprising the Orissa Project, as designed and^ 
executed by the East India Irrigation Company, • • • • - m ' « 70® 

No. 2. — Particulars regarding the East India Irrigation and Canal Company • 745 


Appendix, No. 14. 

Papers Airnished by Mr. T. L. Seccombo. c.b. : 

Statement sljowing tlie Proportion of the Registered Dobt of India, as held by Euro* 
peans und Natives rospectively, prepared on the basis of the Interest paid on each 
Loan at all the Treasuries throughout India, daring the Half-years ending 5 1st De» 
oomber 186d, Ulst December 1869, and 8 1 si December 1870, as shown in the State- 
ments furnished by the Bank of Bengal - 74® 

Statement of the Amount of the Indian Government Rupee Promissory Note and De- 
benture Loans, held in England by Europeans and Natives of India respectively, on 
the 81st December 18CS, the 81st Deoembor 1809, and the Gist December 1870 - 74® 

Statement of India 5 per Cent Stock, India 4 per Cent. Stock, and Dobt of the India 
4 per Cent Transfer Loan, standing in the Names of Europeans and Natives of India 
/espoctivoly, on the 31st December 1868, tUo dlst December 1809, and the 81st 
December J870, in the Books of the Governor und Contjiany of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and in the Books of the Bank of Ireland ------- 747 


Appendix, No. 16. 

Statement of the Estimated and Actual Revenue from Opium, in each Year, from 1860-61 

to 1860-70, inclusive ------------ - 748 


Appendix, No. 16. 

Papers handed in by Sir James I'lljihinstone, m p., 4th July 1871 ; 

Memorandum of Articles composing a Soldier's Rathm per Day ; and, Statement of the 
Average Cost of European Rations, from 1857 to 1869, inclusive - - • - 740 

Stafeniont of the Average Cost of Rations per Man per Month in the Presidency of 
Madras - -- -- -- -- -- -- - -^49 

Statement of the Cost of Coffee, Chenna, and Paddy Straw, Pounds, per Rupee, from 

1860 to 1809 - 7fi0 

Statement of the Cost of Bread, Beef, and Mutton, Pounds, per Rupee, from 1860 to 

1809 760 

Statement of the Cost of Vegetables, Rice, and Sugar, Pounds, per Rupee, from 1860 

to 1800 752 

Statement of the Cost of Salt, Firewood, and Potatoes, Pounds, per Rupee, from I860 
to 1869 762 
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PETITION of Members of the Bombay Association and otlier Native 
Inhabitants of the Bombay Presidency in British India. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Gn at Britain and Ireland in Parliiiment assembled ; 

The Humble Peiilion of the undersijined Members of the Bombay Association and 
other Native Inhabitants of the Bombay Ihesidcncy in British India, 

Most Respectfully Showeth, 

That your Pedtioners, who are British subjects residinp; in Her Msijcsty^s Indian 
territories, beg leave most respectfully to upproaci) your ilononrable House fur the purpose 
of presenting to your Honourable House a statement of tlieir grievances, and humbly, but 
earnestly, to solicit that such measures may be taken to redress the siimc, as your Honour- 
able House may deem to be cxpcdiciU. 

2. That in the first place your Petitioners desire to ex[)ress their gratitude for the nume- 
rous blessings and advantages which, in comimm with the generality of their countrymen, 
they have the good fortune to enjoy under the British rule. In making known their 
grievances, and beseeching Parliament lo redJc^.s tlie same, your Petitioners are not 
jictuated with any feeling of discontent with the rule to wdiich Providence has entrust ed 
the destinies of 160,000,000 of your Petitioners’ countiymen and Icllow-suhjects. Whilst 
emphatically disclaiming any such feeling, your Petitioiieis beg to avail themselves of the 
inestimable privilege wliioh they enjoy, ns loyal subjects of the British Crow’u, of making 
known their just complaints lo your Honourable House. In making this appeal your 
Petitioners are encouraged by the fdlowing assurance, contained in the Proclamation 
issued by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen to the people of India on Her 
Majesty’s assumption of the direct sovereignty of Her Indian tenitorltr in the 
year 1858 : 

It is our earnest desire lo stiinulafe the peaceful industry of India, to promote works 
of public utility and improvement, and to administer its government for ihe benefit of all 
our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strengtii, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude oui best reward.” 

Your Petitioners would beg to invito the earnest attention of your Honourable 

Houses 

I. To the state of the finances, and the financial administration of British India. 

II. To the disposal of the revenues of India by the authorities in England ; and 

HI; To the adjustment of the financial relations bub&isling between England and India, 
on a just and equitable footing. 

.L~4. The affairs of the financial department of this , conn try have of late years been 
conducted with suct|^. negligence and extravagance as to produce within the short period of 
four years ending iii 1860-70, a deficit equal lo 11,614,628/. This large deficit has not 
keen caused by a decline in any of the ordinary sources of revenue, nor by the occurrence 
of any extraordinary emergency, such as war or other calamity ; but it has been produced, 
‘your Petitioners regret to say, by excessive expenditure and mismanagement. During the 
0.69. 3 s 3 last 
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Appe ndix, N o, 1, 13 yenrs the revenues of India have shown remarkable elastidty, and have increased 

from 33,000,000/. to 52,000,000/. sterling ; but the public expenditure, instead of being Isept 
within proper bounds, has been so much enhanced from year to year aa not only to absorb 
the whole amount of incrctised revenue, 1 9,000,000 i., but also to produce the large deficit 
which has involved the fiimiKcs in a slate of serious embarrassment. In order to supply 
tlie annual deficits which occur, and to restore an equilibrium, the Government of India nas 
resorted to the expf client of increasing several of the existing taxes, and has imposed aloabst 
odiouR war-tux, in the shape of the iucoine-tax, whicli was last year suddenly increased to 
7 j d. in the pound. 1'liesc extraordiiuiry proceedings have produced universal discontent and 
dissutisfacticMi amongst all classes of Hit Majesty’s subjects throughout the whole extent of 
the British Indian tcrriloiies. The agirrcgate harden of taxation has now become so heavy 
as to be almost intolerable. It has culminated in t'>e levy of the income-tax, vchichyouS 
Peiitionors consider to be most unjust and oj.'pressivc, and productive of extensive con- 
rupton, demoralisation, and extortion ; a t.ix, moreover, which has been condemned by the 
highest authorities, including most of the finance ministers for India, and almost all thi 

f ovemors and official represent itives of the Indian Presidencies and Provinces. Your ‘ 
Petitioners, in appealing to your Honourable House to be r^t^lieved ns much as possible from 
the excessive (axution to which they have of late been subjected by the Government of 
India, sincerely trust that your Honourable House will express your disapprobation of the 

mode in which the financial adniinistiMtion of India has hitherto been cariied on. 

« 

5. Your Petitioners pr(»ceed to draw' the atl(‘ntion of your Honourable House to the fol- 
lowing facts connected with this very important depaitinent of the State. 

6. A comparison of the public expenditure in India in the year 1856*-57, with the amount 
now disbursed, will show that in the short term of 13 years, there hag been an increase 
under that head of more than 20,000,000/. sterling. In almost every department of the 
State, the expenditure has increased from year to year. Your Petitioners more particularly 
refer to the Revenue, Public Works, Military, and ‘‘Home Departments,’* in which the 
incicase has bi*en excessive. Your Petitioners humbly submit that fi)r such excessive in- 
crease in expenditure no valid reasons can be assigned. 

7. Y' our Petitioners would also request the attention of your Honourable House to the 
fact that the etnbarrassments of the finances of India arc attributable chiefly to the want of 
an elfioieut check to prevent the constant increase of expenditure and taxation in India, and 
to the absence of all contnd over the disbursements of the Indian Treasury made by Her 
Majesly’s Secreturv of State for India in Council. Your Petitioners therefore submit to 
yoiii Honourable rfouse the necessity of providing a proper safeguard against the recurrence 
of this great evil. 

8. According to tht? ]>resont system of Government, the difTerenl classes of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects liave no efle<‘tivc voice in the imposiiion of taxes, the disposal of the revenue, 
and the enactment of law?*. Tli(*re is a sort of faint and nominal rcprisentation in the 
Supreme Council, whi< h, however, only militates, in yuur Petitioner^’ opinion, against its 
usefulness as a representative council. Two natives, often not conversant with the English 
language, in widt h the proceedings of the Council are conducted, together with two non- 
official Europeans, selected from the mercantile class, arc admitted to the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council of India. The former being usually selected from the class of feudatory 
native chieliains, and not being acquainted with the condition and wants of tlie generality^ 
of the people under the British rule, and possessing no direct interest in the important 
matters that come up for corisideraiion before the Council, cannot be said to be fit and 
proper persons to represent the inhabitants of India. Moreover nearly all of these non- 
official members are unai)le to take even a nominal part in the deliberations of the Council 
during a great part of the year, wi.ea its sittings are held at the remote hill-station of Simla. 
The preponderating and influeiitiul majority of this assembly (besides the three official 
members). consists of eight members of the Executive Ciovornment, who frame the BudgeV 
and foriiiidly introduce it into the Supreme Council. The small number of non-official, 
members do not therefore pos>ess any power to revise, reduce, or reject any of the items of 
ways and means and expenditure. 

*9. Your Petiuon< rs tbcrelbre respectfully submit to your Honourable House the advisa- 
bility of abolishing the present em])ty form, and suhstiluling a scheme of effi ctive repre- 
sentation in the Supreme Council, by re-organi'^ing and enlarging that body and admitting 
a sufficiently large number of reprcBcntativc s of the people. With this view your Petitiqnera 
venture to submit the following proposal for the considt^ration of your Honourable House 

10. Subject to control on the part of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council, the Government of India might be allowed to continue to exercise the power it' 
now possesses annually to fix and set apart the amount that may be found to be necessary 
for the diplomatic and military services of the Indian Empire. The imperial charges neces- 
sary for enabling the Supreme Government an<l Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
to carry out and maintain all imperial objects, such as the tfriny, marine, . post-olfide, 
electric telegraph, interest on the public debt, railway capital, and loons for punUc w^rkil 
extraordinary, Sl^,^ p«nsiofis, allowances, assignments, &c., should be accurately defined and 
provided for; and the contributions which each Presidency, lieutenani-goveroorslfipi Stid 
administmtion should be cdled upon to make to the Imperial Government, sboald be lixed^^' 
in tlie Budget. After making this provinion tlio residue of the revenues of each Pvefiiident^y 

and 
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End should be ieft to its o\vn management and disposal for tLe purposes of its 

•dministratiodi subject to the general control of the Supreme Oorernment. To guard 
•gaiilst any apprehension of fresh schemes of unnecessary taxation being devised by the 
'|Mt>vincial governments (or local purposes, your Petitioners submit that it is desirable to 
impose a check upon the further increase of such burdens. With this view the local 
Authorities sliould be restrained from the levy of fresh faxes, except with tlic previous 
sraetion of the Government of India, on a representation of the necessity for such levy. 
The procedure in regard to the Budget should be assimilated, as much ns possible, to the 
.Man adopted respecting the Budget of the United Kingdom, on its introduction into your 
^Honourable Hoase. l%e Imperial Budget of India, with which the budgets of the local 

{ residencies and administrations might be araalgamjitcd, should be framed by the Finance 
Minister, published for general information, and brought forward annually, and every item 
of ways and means, and of the estimates, should be fully discussed by the members of the 
Supreme Council, with liberty to reject, revise, or pass the same by the votes of the majority. 
‘The same course should, your Petitioners submit, be adopte d by each of the local govern- 
znents in regard to local budgets to be introduced into the local legislative councils. With 
a. view to enlarge their powers and increase their efficiency, it is necessary to rc-organize 
and enlarge the local legislative councils also by the admission of a greater number of duly 
qualified non-official members, representing the interests of different classes of the local 
community. By adopting this plan, a salutary clieck will, your Petitioners conceive, be 
provided against the increase of expenditure and taxation, and an adequate voice will be 
given to the people in the imposition of taxes, the disposal of the public income, and the 
enactment of laws. 

11. Your Petitioners regret to say that, owing to want of judicious management on the 
part of the functionary selected by Government to 8ui)eriiitend the l‘’inancial Department 
and frome the annual budget for Ibitish India, your Petitioners have of late been subjected 
to unnecessary burdens of llic most objectionable character. If the revenue had been pro- 
perly estimated, there would have been no ground for apprclicnding tbo large, deficit which 
an erroneous estimate had created, and there would have been no necessity for making an 
enhancement in the income tax to 3^ per cent, last year. In the same way taxation was 
also enhanced during the yanr 1809-70, on tltc anticipation of a deficit of 025, .094 L which 
did not really occur, the year having resulted in a suiplus of 118,008 /. 

12. The state of the revenue this year being more favourable than was anticipated, hag 
enabled the Oov< rnment of India to give some relief to the public by reducing the income 
tax from 8} per cent, lo 1 percent., and exempting all iiieomes under 75/.; but your 
Petitioners respectfully stibuiu that the effect of tluit relief will be neutralised by the reduc- 
tion that has been made in the amount allotted for the services of tlie several departments 
of the administration lately made over to the local Governineuts, entailing on Ihtun the 
necessity of imposing fresh taxes. Your Petitioners view^ with anxiety aiul alarm the con- 
sequences likely to restiii from tlic pci mission thus accorded by the Government of India to 
local Governments to raisi additional funds by means of local taxation to supply the defi- 
ciency just refericd to. As proof that substantial r^^asons exist for this apprehension, your 
Petitioners would respeclfully call the attention of your Honourable House to the (act that 
the Government of Madras has just passed Acts for the levying of two local taxes through- 
out the whole extent of that large Presidency. In the North Western Provinces, the Punjab 
amdOode, plans have been maimed for imposing additional taxes on the people residing in 
those territories, and projccls.of fresh taxation are under consideration for the Bengal^ and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

18. Your Petitioners would also respectfully represent that it is u well-known fact that 
lavish, wasteful and enormous expendnure in the Public Works Department has contributecl 
in no small degree to produce the deficits in the Financial Depurlment of the State. Public 
buildings, constructed at a heavy and ruinous cos.t have crumbled and fallen to the ground, 
and public works of all kinds have been uiuiertukcn with an outlay oi public money much 
mreater than with proper management was reouisite. Many iimgoificent palatial barracks 
nave been constructea at an enormous cost in different parts of India, but in utter disregard 
of the wants and circumstances of the country, tliu peculiarities of its clnnaie and other 
important considerations. The entire cost of these stupendous permanent edifices, amount- 
ing to upwards of five millions, has been defrayed out of the current levenues. Several of 
these works were so badly constructed as to necessitate their being pulled down or repaired 
propped up, whilst many of them have proved complete failures, and have had to be 
abanaoned as unfit for the purposes which they were intended to serve. The iailtno of the 
Public Works Department being undeniable, it is necessary, your Petitioners submit, to make 
a radical change in its organisation with a view to substitute a good, simple, and economi- 
cal system with well-defined responsibility, in supersession of the present costly, cumber- 
some, and iirespoDsiblc agency, which has entailed such serious losses on the country. 

14. Whilst respectfully insisting on the practice of rigid economy in the financial admi- 
nistration of India, it is far from your Petitioners* desire to advocate the adoption of a short- 
•igllted policy, and to ask for any curtuilment of a judicious and adequate outlay of public 
moMy iwr educational jpurposes, or for the construction of approved public works of a 
nature, whixti are necessary for developing the resources of the country and 
ptomotius file happiness of the people $ out your Petiiipners trust your Honourable House 
0-59. 3 s 4 will 
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will disapprove of the practice of drawincr from current revenue the '^ole attioiUnt of 
expenditure neceseary for such public and thus tlirowiog the entire bardeti on the 

present generation. Works for the benefit of future generations should, your Potitioaers 
submit, be paid for out of ii rmiimble loans, so as to spread their cost over a nuniber of 
years. 

15. Although the imposition of the income tax has produced extreme disBatisfacticMSi and 
this obnoxious measure has, in its practical operation, been productive of very great Eiitooy*" 
ance, injuBlicc, and oppression througbout the whole extent of Her Majesty’s Indian territo^ 
ries ; and, although this year has yielded tl)c largest amount of revenue ever yet raised in BntiA 
Inilin, b» ing 1 J million in excess of the cslimute, yet your Petitioners are mortified to leaiR 
that the Government of India have resolved to retain this hateful tax though at a reduced 
rate, which is estimated to yield (100,000 /. To enable the Governinent to raise this paltry 
sum, 0 Bill for re-irnposinj^ the income tax has already been intn>daeed into the Supreme 
Logi'^lativc Council. Instead of reserving this niiglity engine of finance” for an extr^ 
ordinary emergency, the Government of India appear to have resolved to make it an oidi^ 
nary and periminent source of revenue, a proceeding utterly at variance with recognised 
piinciplcs of a wise and economical administration of the finances. 

10. Your Petitioners desire to draw the attention of your llonoiiruble House to the fact 
that noi a single native was present in the Supremo Legislative Council to represent 150 
millions of Her Majesty’s Imiian subjects when the budget and the proposal to retain the in* 
come tax were discussed on the 17th instant, and that nearly all the official members appointed 
by Government to represent the different jnesideucies and proviriees, and both the non- 
nifici.d European inotnbers, who rejrresent the commercial interests of India, remonstrated 
against the impolicy of the proposed retenti(ih of tlie income tax, but in vain. The proposal 
was carried by the members of the Executive Government, who paid no attention to the 
protest urged against that objectionable measure. 

17. Ill the Budget of 1871-72, jusi submitted to the Supreme Council, the Government 
urae the following excuse in favour of the retention of the income tax 

“ 1’hc one per cent, inoonic tax which we retain is manifestly indispensable, iuasmucli as 

without it we should have to produce a bifdget with a deficit, which is an alternative not 

to be adopled so long as any legitimate or reusoimble resource may remain to us.” 

18. Your Petitioners submit to your Honouraldc House the undermentioned facts and 
edreumstances, which, they trust, will be deemed sufficient to satisfy your Honourable 
House that the continued infliction of the oi)noxious income lax is totally indefensible. 
The cfTorts of the Government of India have of late years been directed chiefly towards 
enhancing the existing imposts, and seeking new sources of taxation in tins country. 
During the last 12 years, the sail tax has been raised 100 per cent, in Madras, 81 per cent 
in Bombay, and 50 per cent, in oiher parts of India ; the duty on sugar has been enhanced 
100 per cent., tlie abknree or excise on spirits, 100 per cent., the stamp tax has been 
re|)eatecily revised and enhanced, and is now so complicated, vexatious, and exceB8ive^;;f8 
frequently to lead to a denial to justice;* customs duties have been increased several j^ms; 
heavy cowl fees, and a succession lux of 2 per cent, have been recently imposOT; a 
local land ccss of Oj [ler cent.; village service cess at the same high rate ; rural towns cess, 
taxes on trades and callings, house lux, tolls, and a considerable variety of municipal and 
local rales and taxes, amounting in the agi:rcgat(! to an extremely large and oppressive 
sum, have been levied in different parts of the couiitry.t. It is now proposed to impose 
freSh local taxes to supply the deficiency caused by the conduct of the Government of 
India in curtniling the grant for several provincial services. Your Petitioners submit that 
over-taxation has, for many years «)f Briiish rule, btcn the bane of India, and that strenu- 
ous endeavours have not hem made by the authorities to reduce the public expenditure, 
which been increased from year to year until the augmentation now Qinouots to the 
rast sum, of 19 millions over and above the expenditure of 18.56-57. Even during the two 
last years of extreme financial distress, no reductions have been made except in the Police 
Department, and a considerable cuit lilment of the expenditure on public works ordinary. 
On the contrary, the expenditure in the Land llevenne. Forest, Salt, Opium, Post Office, 
Tclcgiuph, Ecclesiastical, aud Administration Departments has been increased to the extent 
of more than tw’o millions, nod the retrenchment of half a million proposed by Government 
in the Army Estimates of last year, has not been carried out. In the course of the next 
year, it is proposed to make jn additional reticnehment of more than one-third of a million 
in the grant for public works ordinary, and to make two insignificant reductions of 175,000/. 
in the enormous expendilurc kept up in England (amounting to upwards of 12 millions per 
annum), and 816,000/. in the huge military expenditure of India, | which absorbs more 

tfaau 


The stamp revenue has been enhanced from 622,165 1 iu 1857 to 2,441,508/. Iasi year, iMJnff sa inmiie 
^ 400 i)er cent. ® 

. ^ In the Financial Statement made before the House of Lords on the 25rd July 186D, the present Seora* 
nlaa India, the Duke of Argyll, declared that of the increase of 16 miUloas which hf4 taken 

^ V in the revenues of India during the previous 10 years, ** 7,801 ,620 /, was due to iouteai of reveoue on 
h there had been increased or new taxation.”--( Hansard’s Parliamentary Dehaiei, yed. IBflt, jp, 522k) r 
neutra)!^ Budget for this year refere to considerable retrenchments in the Ansy 
shove ^ considorsDle increase in several items, which reduces the net saving tome piutry amoimt 

’N^orred to. 
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tliai|LnORS«'tbird of the entire tevenues of the country. Thus, your Honourable House will 
perceive tbatoveu at a critical period like the present^ no serious attempts have been made 
by GoisaflHiieilit to give adequate relief to the people of India by makinji^ extensive reduct-* 
lions in the excessive and ruinous public expenditure wliicli is persistently kept up to the 
manifest injury of the interests of British India. 

10; Ypur Petitioners venture to bring to the notice of your Honourable House the con- 
duct of the Gbvemtnent of India, in connection with the enlianccmeiit in September 1869, 
pf the heavy duty imposed on suit. Your Petitiouors have no special objections to urge 
agaiitst this indirect tax, so long as it is kept svithin reasonable bounds ; but your Petitiotu^rs 
respectfully ninonstiate against the propriety of the fresh enhancement made in September 
1860,of a tax which had before been repeatedly raised until it bad already reuclicd the 
highest limit, and beyond which it docs not admit of being enhanced without injury to the 
vast majority of the people, who are so poor as to he unable to bt ar the present increased 
cost of that necessary of life, taking into consideration the high price of nil i he other 
necessaries of life. Thus the salt-tax now presses vety heavily on the poor, and in a large 
majority of cases their means are so wretchedly limited as to prevent them from piocuring 
more tiian half the quantity absolutely required for health. Your Honourable Ilouse will, 
on inquiry, your Petitioners believe, feci convinced that the present excessively heavy tax 
on salt checks its consumption; and that, independein of other considerations, the dictates 
of humanity alone ought to induce the Government to rtfrain fiom imposing on the muss 
of the people an enormous tax, amounting- on an average to 1,000 per cent, on the cost of 
production. In confirmation of these views, your Peiitioncrs would respectfully call tlie 
attention of your Honourable House to the fVill*»\ving decimation made by the Right 
Honourable Mr. Massey, late Finance Minister of Jndia, in ilie Budget for 1867-68 : — 

It is no doubt true that an addition to the salt-tax, which would yield a consideraMe 
revenue, might be easily levied without any cost of collection ; and it has been conftclently 
asserted that such an addition would not be oppressive to the people, whose condition has 
been materially improved by the rise in the value of labour within the last few years. But 
the enhanced w'ages of labour have prevailed chiefly in the Presidency towns and the sur- 
rounding districts, and have not extended to the great mass of the population, upon whom 
the pressure of the salt-tax almost entirely falls. The custom and excise duties on salt 
amount to 5,500,000 /. sterling; and if you leave out the land revenue, which is not so 
much a tax as a rent, and the opium returns, which are not paid by the people of India in 
any form, nearly one-third of the revenue is drawn from tlie great mass of the labouring 
people, whose wages, on the whole, have not riseu beyond the use in the cost of the neces- 
saries of life.’’ 

20. Your Petitioners would press on the attention of your Honourable House the mili- 
tary expenditure of India, forming a gigantic item,” which (to use the language of the 
Honourable George Campbell) swallows up our revenues in a proportion far exceeding 
anything known in any other country in ihc world,” This expenditure, which was less than 
12,000,000/. in 1056-67, amounted last year to 16,300,000/., a sum which is equal to onc- 
third of the entire revenues of India. This is exclusive of a large amount spent on military 
works, such as the building and repair of barracks and military toads, which arc included 
under the head of Public Works,” tlie cost of Army chaplains, which is included under 
^‘Ecclesiastical Establishment,” and other charges, which together bring up the aggregate 
cost of ihe Indian Army to the vast sum of 1 8 , 000,000 /, sterling.’*^ 

21, Your Petitioners respectfully submit that no necessity exists for this Iieavy drain on 
the resources of the country ; ;ind they earnestly entreat your Honourablo House lo direct 
that immediate steps should be taken to make a considerable reduction in these enormous 
military charges. And in support of this piayer your l^etitioncrs would beg leave to refer 
your Honourable House to tlie testimony of Sir C. Trevdyan, late Finance Minister for 
India, and of the present Secretary of State, and Under Secretary of State for India. The 
first-named gentleman, in his recent address on the subject of the finances of India, made 
the following important declaration on the 27tli July lust; — 

‘‘ I will confine myself to three examples of the prevailing disregard of financial considera- 
lion. First, the Army. Although the great native military Pow ers which formerly balanced 
our own, llunject Sing, G walior, Oude, and Hyderabad, have been extinguished or dis- 
arnaedi and all the remaining Native States have been conciliated, and attached to our 
inter^ta, tliough our great Bengal Sepoy Army, whicfi re<juired a large Euri)pcan and 
Native force to look alter it, has disappeared, and wc have drawn the teeth of the Native 
States by depriving them of their guns ; though our Army now reigns supreme, and 
unrivalled, and one regiment is able to do the work of ten by the formation of railways ; 
and lastly, and chiefly, although the people of India have entered upon a course of educa- 
tional and industrial improveiqent which is quite incompatible with their former revolu- 
tionary aspirations, the military expenditure, according lo the Budget estimate, is 15,745,341 /. 


a Boms of tks daties devolving on the regular army have been traneferred to tlie Military Police Eita- 
blliA^e]^ Istely Oiganiied on the model of the police force of Ireland, costing 2 J millions per annum. 
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ApiMndiaii^ No. It therefore abeorbs nearly a ihird of the gross revenue. This is more tfaiA the ordinary 

— ~ xnilitJiry expenditure of tl« great wilitAry monarchies of Europe, and^ above ell, it:if more 

than the military expenditure by which England maintains the secoritv, not only of ;>t(ieie 
Islands, but also of the whole of the British Colonies, including Canada, exceeding, if not 
in population, at any rate in extent of territory, and in the formidable character of the 
Powers by whom they might be assailed, the whole of British India,. The net chargS for 
the. Rritish Army this year is 11,702,1200 while the estimated net expense of tlie Indian 
Army is 15,009,110 or 3,983,141 L move.** 

22. In a Despatch sent to the Government of India, dated 2nd December 1809^ the Kight 
Honourable the Duke of Argyll declares • 

The necessity of effecting every practi<*ab1e reduction of expenditure was fully apparent 
to me when my nnnncial Df spatch of the 2nd January la^t, No. 62, was written. In that 
Despatch 1 culled your attention to the military charges, and stated the grounds on which I 
considered that those charges siiould be reduced to at least the scale of 18 da-« 64 , and that 
it nnahl be posKiblc to bring the whole military charges in India, including stores, a million 
and a-half below tlic present amount.” 

23. Mr. Grant Duff, Under Secretarv of State for India, in the Budget Speech delivered 
by him before your Honourable House on the 3r(l August 1809, speaking of the Indian 
Army, acknowledged that its weakest part was its enoimous cosl.^' Later, in the couiseof 
the financial statement which he subriiiucd to your Honourable House on the 5th August, 
last he* declared that tlie first great line on which ^^our financial policy should be built was 
military reduction.” 

24. The enormous increase in military charges is attributable, not to an increase in the 
aggregate number of troops employed in India/ but, amongst other causes, to immense 
sums of money being lavished on military stores, transport of troops, keeping up separate 
chief military commands in each Presidency, the mainlenance of large regimental depots 
in England, the extravagant arrangements made by the authorities in England on the amal- 
gamaiion of the late East India Company’s troops with the Itoyal Army, and the ruinous 
scheme sanctioned for granting promotion to European officers of the Staff Corps, entailing 
on the Indian revenues enormous charges for ‘‘non-effective ” service, which liability must 
go on increasing from year to year until near the close of this century, during which* j>eriod, 
it is estimated that an aggregate sum of sixteen to twenty millions sterling will be sacrificed 
over and above the excessive amount now disbursed on account of military charges. Some 
of these cliaiges may, your Pctiiioners submit, be totally abolished, whilst others may bo 
considerably reduced without impairing the strength and efficiency of the military forces em- 
ployf'd in India. Your Petitioners regret to learn that the control exercised over this dis- 
posal of the Indian Army by the Department under His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Cliief in iCngland often operates prejudicially to the interests of the Indian Treasury. 
Your Pctiticmcrs therefore solic it your lionourablo House to devise and adopt suitable mea- 
sures, with a view to reduce the enormous military expenditure of India, and to keep it 

* within proper limits, so that it shall bear a fair and reasonable proportion to the income of 
India. 

II,—- 26. Your Petitioners would now respectfully invite the attention of your Honourable 
House to the disbursetnems made in England out of the revenues of India by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India in Council, and to the immense increase which has taken place 
therein during the last thirteen years, amounting to 10 millions. 

20. The increase in some of the items, such as guaranteed interest payable on railway 
capital and^Otms borrowed for Public Works Extraordinary, &o., can be jusiifled but when 
these funds arc carefully spent on desirable works; but your Petitioners submit that many 
of the charges paid in Englund out of the revenues of India will, on inquiry, be found to be 
• cxeeasivr, and several of them without reasonable justification, 

27. Instead of practising rigid economy, and making use of private enterprise for the 
conveyance of troops to this country, a higlily expensive overland troop-transport service 
has been lately organised, costing more tl)an a million for ships, and 820,000 /. per annum 
for the inainienancc of the service, besides a further annual charge of nearly 100,000/. for 
the passages of officers and troops. If this costly service be abolished, and if a proper 
syaiem of transport by public competition be substituted, the service could, your Petitioners 
firmly believe, be efficiently performed at about half the present cost. The system under 
which stores arc sent out from England is open to the same objection ; their ultimate cost 
is excessive, and entails n heavy loss on the State. During the last five years there has 
been an increase of 60 per cent, in the charge for stores. On inquiry, your Honourable 
House will, as your Petitioners believe, find that there has been a great increase in 0ie ex- 
penditure of the Home Treasury” of the Government of India in many departments which 
admits of considerable reduction. Although the marine charges of India amount to three- 

quarters 

• 

* Since the year 1860-57 tlic JN^ativc army has been reduced by 110,000 men, and the Eaxopean amy has 
been increased by 10,000 men. Notwithstanding this aggregate reduction in the namOKlm strengtli^ the 
military cliarges have bean enhanced bv five or six millioiia per annum, or 50 per withoiit a^ SOSS- 

mensurate gain to the efficiency of the ^rce. 
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outers million per annum^ the Indian Treasury is unfairly made to Oontribuie towards 
me expenses of aesaels belonging to Her Majesty’s Navy, on the plea of their being em- 
ployed to Survey in the Indian seas» Persian Gulf, and other Asiatic waters. 

IIL— 28. Your PeiUioners bescecli your Honourable 'House to take into your earnest 
considemtiou the importance of placing the financial relations between the Ooverntneiit of 
India and the Imperial Governmetit on a just and equitable footing. Your Peiriioncrs 
grieve to say that India has for a series of years been treated with injustice, and that items 
of expenditure, and charges which ought to have been provided for entirely from the 
Imperial £x<^hequer, or distributed in equal proportions between India and. England, have 
beep entirely defrayed out of the revenues of India. 

E9. To illustrate their menning, your Petitioners would respectfully ask the fittention of 
your Honourable House to the treatment adopted by tln^ lmpcri.il (jovernmeut towards the 
colonies, which presents a singular contrast to the treatment of an empire like tiiat of India, 
which adds immensely to the power, dignity, and infliunce of England in all parts of the 
world. England has not chaiged a sliilling to the Colonies for the heavy cost of conquering 
and defending those possessions, whilst India has been charged with the entire co<^t, not 
only of conquering and defending these territories, but also the whole cost, and in several 
Otises half the cost, of many protracted wurs wag»‘d in pursuance of a British policy, with 
which the interests of India were but remotely concerned, 'rhe whole cost of the Colonial 
Office, and the greater portion of the costs of ihe military defence of the Colonies, including 
Ceylon, amounting to a large sum, are b'une by the Iriiperiiil Exchequer, whilst the entire 
cost of the India Office establishment has been charged to the revenues of India. India 
has been charged not only with the cost of all the troops supplied to her from England, but 
also with tlie cost and charges of their maintenance in England for several months prior to 
the date of their dispatch. The expenses, ranging from 500,000/. to 1,000,000 /. per 
annum, of large <iep8ts of troops maintained in England, and serving as part of the garrison 
of Great Britain and Ireland, have all been charged to the Indian Treasury. During the 
last tivo years a new charge of 70,000/. per annum has been imiKisinl on the Indian 
Tneiasury a contribution towards the expenses of Her Majesty’s ships” employed in the 
Indian seas, as well as in other parts of the East. Your Petitioners submit that Inclui 
should be relieved from this charge, and should not be made to contribute towards the cost 
of the naval squadron maintained by Her Mujcsty’s Government lor the protection of 
English commerce, and for the support of the supremacy of England. The cost of Her 
Majesty’s establish menu in China, and of the Missions maintained in Zanzibar and Persia 
for imperial purposes, are charged to India, although these establishments and missions arc 
placed under the departmental control of Her Majesty’s Secretary of Stale for Foreign 
Affitiis. Until lately India was compelled to bear a moiety of the amount of loss annually 
accruing to England for the conveyance of Her Majesty’s mails to Mauritius and to 
Australia; and up to the present time ball the loss resulting every year on account of the 
Mediterranean, Egyptian, Ceylon, and China mails has been charged to the Indian 
Traasury. 

80. In addition to the above, your Petitioners would most respectfully draw the serious 
attention of your Honouiable House to the following heavy charges with which the finances 
of India have been burdened. 


81. In the year 1834, when Parliament thought proper to deprive the late Honourable 
the East India Company of the monopoly ol trade which they exclusively carried on with 
the East, a great boon was conferred on the merchants of Great Britain by thus declaring 
the trade free and open to all; but India has since been burdened with an annual clnirge of 
628,8^0 being interest on the amount of compensation grunted to the said Comp.iny for 
the loss of their monopoly. In the official accounts this charge is designated Dividends 
to Proprietors of East India Stock,” Although the original capital stock of the Honourable 
East India Company, (5,000,000/. Iiad, your Petitioners are credibly inibrmed, been swept 
away by losses sustained by the Company ; and although the Company had received divi- 
denchif aoioanting to 28, 000,000 /. from the Indian Exchequer, Parliament in 1834 awarded 
to the said proprietors of East India Stock the sum of 829,970 /. to be paid to them annually 
out of the revenues of India as dividend on that Stock ; and in addition directed that in the 
year 1874, these proprietors should be paid the original amount of the Company’s capital, 
8,000,000 and should receive besides another sum of 0,000,000 /., thus granting them the 
extravagant sum of 12,000,000 I* although the Company hud during their administration 
of the affairs of India contracted a debt of from 50 to 60 millions sterling, which has un- 
justly been treated as part of the public debt of India. Your Petitioners most respectfully, 
but most earnestly, beg to remonstrate against this charge. Your Petitioners submit that 
a charge like this, incurred not for the advantage of India, but for the purchase of the 
privilege of open trade with the East for the express benefit of the raerchanis of Great 
BritAhi, should, in common fair^ness and justice, be at least equally apportioned between 
India and England, if not wholly transferred from the Indian Treasury to the British 
Exchequer. No reasonable plea can, your Petitioners submit, be urged in favour of the 
equally unjustifiable proceeding by which the revenues of India were charged 150,000 /. a 


The «om of 2,080^00 1. was taken from the revenues of India in the year 1688, and Invested in the 
£ngUi£ T^rniB as security for the payment of the said sum of 12,000,000 L 
0.9S. 3 T 2 
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Appendix, No. 1. year for the award of ** compensaiioti annuities,” for dosing thr late likat India; Oompaliy’s 

comtiiercial establishmentB at Canton and other places, ana other large siuns wbieli liave 

been charged to India for the expenses of the said Company's eslablisbitteiits at Bt Helena, 
Benccjoleen, Malacca, and Prince of Walerf Island. 

32. A very considerable portion of the Public Debt of India,” amounting last year to 
102,800,189/., and forming an annual charge of 3,025,014 4 on the revenues of India, has 
been incurred for defraying the cost of wars carried on beyond the frontiers of India for 
Imperial purposes, and by the express orders of Her Majesty's Government.. Your Peti- 
tioners would i«e(er for example to the Affghan War, of wliich the entire cost, amounting, it 
has been computed, to 20 millions sterling, has been thrown on the revenues of India ; a 
war which was forced on the Government of India by the English Cabinet against the 
remonstrances of the late East India Company.*^ 

33. In short, your Petitioneis are constrained to represent -that, from the expenses of a 
ball given to the Sultan of Turkey to the charge for the maintenance of lunatics in England, 
and the costs of presents given to members of the Zanzibar Mission, every charge, with 
whicli the name of India can be connected, is fastened on the Indian Treasury^ u Inch has 
gradually been so much exhausted that, with much difficulty, it can bear the increased 
pressure put upon it from year to year. 

34 . In confirmation of the complaint that India is treated with unfairness by the Imperial 
Government, your Petitioners are able to adduce the testimony of the undermentioned high 
authorities. Her Majesty’s late Viceroy and Governor General of India, Lord Lawrence, 
made the following observations when the Secretary of Stale for India made the financial 
fitatement in the House of Lords on the 28th of June lust: — 

* wai felt that there were some items which were unfairly charged against the revenue 
of India, Last year he protcKted against the charge made upon India in reference to the 
Abyssinian War, and now be would mention two or three other items. Some yearfi ago 
there was cstablislicd a line of telegraphic communication between England and India, and 
the whole expense of that line, upwards of 1,000,000/., had been charged against the 
revenue of India. That seem d to him to be very unjust. The advantage had been very 
great to England, and each country should have paid half the expense. In the nature of 
things the line was one that would never pay. He thought, also, that the charge for sup- 
plying India with troops should not be higher than was absolutely necessary ; that was, 
that tiie charge should be upon the lowest scale. Further, he did not see why India should 
pay anything on account of our establishment charges in China. All these items made up 
a large sum ; but the question was not so much the amount of money as the feeling that 
the charges engendered in India. Whilst the Euulislimen exiled in that country compTaaied 
of the income-tax, the whole people of India complained that novel taxes were levied upon 
them, and that in ceitam instances they were paying more than they should pay for qhaj'geM 
in England, and these things ceiisc d great dissatisfaction.” 

Sir Charles Ticvelyau and Mr. L;jiut:‘, late Finance Ministers for India, and Sir George 
Wingate, Ia1,e Kevenue Survey Commissioner of this Presidency, have recorded similar 
testimony, to which your Petitioners beg to refer your Honourable House. 

35. Whilst the acquisition and defence of the Colonial dominions of the Crown have cost 
the Imperial Exchequer, as your Petitioners have been assured, an enormous sum of money, 
the fact is incontrovertible tliat the vast Indian Empire, which is justly regarded as the 
brightest jewel in the Crown of Great Britain, has been acquired and maintained up to the 
prcf-ent moment without entailing tlie siindlest charge on the British nation. This con- 
sideration, couphd with the many valuub-e benefits and advantages reaped by the British 
from their connection with India, will, your Petitioners sincerely trust, be deemed sufficient 
to induce your Honourable House to apportion ihc cost of perpetuating that connection, alike 
piofnLable to the rulers and the subjects, and adjust the finauciai relations between India 
and ^England upon an equitable basis. With this object your Petitioners humbly beseech 
yot:r llWmrable House to grant such relief as may appear just and necessary for the purpose 
of extricatimji; the finances of India from the state of embarrassment in which they have 
become involved, and diminishing the excessive and increasing drain upon the resources of 
this impoveriBhed country. 

30 . Your Petitioners submit that by an act of justice it is in the power of Parliament to 
afford immediate relief to the Indian Treasury to a considerable amount. The high rale of 
interest, payable every year for the public debt of India, forms a heavy charge on the 
revenues of this countiy. By giving an Imperial guarantee for this debt, and converting it 
into consols, there will be a clear annual gum of about millions, which, if formed into a 
sinking fund, or invested in reproductive public works, would liquidate the whole debt 
within a definite period. This debt, your Petitioners submit, cannot any longer be regarded 
as only an Indian liability. Her Majesty the Queen having assumed the direct sovereignty 
of India since the year 1858, Her Indian territories have J)ecome part and parcel of the 
British empire, and have thus become subject to all the liabilitie:i attaching to them. 

moreover, 


* V. Third Report of the Select CommUtee of the House of Commons on Indian Yoi^r^, HHHI, 49 ; 

and Sixth RepoH of the Select Committee of ibo House of Commons, 1863, Appondh^ p« 198. 
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Moreover^ in thn coiune of the ddba<e, whioh took place in your Honourable House on the Appendix^ Ijfo. l. 

eubfectof the East India Loan in the year 1659| the Right Honourable Lord Halifax^ then 

Seeretary of State for Indioi made this important declaration : — 

If we take away Indian revenue by Imiierial legislation, we incur not merely u moral, 
but a positive liability/^ 

On the same occasion, the Right Honourable the Karl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, is 
repotted to have nii^de the following observations : — 

/'I would ask the House seriously to consider how far, looking at the fact that more 
than 60,000,000 Z. has been conttibuted by Ent|liBh capitalists, it would be morally possible 
for this country altogether to repudiate the Indian debt without shaking its own credit ? I 
would likewise ask the House to bear in mind that if ever the time should come when the 
established policy in this respect should undergo a change, and when a national guarantee 
should be given for these liabilities, that guarantee would operate to reduce the interest 
paid upon the Indian debt by no less tlian 760,000 L or even 1,000,000 which, formed 
into a sinking fund, would go far to pay off the whole.” 

87. This act of expediency, if not of justice, is, your Petitioners submit, not calculated to 
entail any burden on the Imperial Exchequer, nor expose the British nation to any real 

risk. 

86. The consequences resulting from the mistaken policy on which the Government of 
India is now conaucted arc, your Petitioners grieve to say, deplorable. India is burdened 
with many heavy charges wliicli onglit to be borne wholly or in part by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer of En^and ; tiie public debt is rapidly increasing ;* the resources of the country, so 
urgently needed for internal improvements, are misapplied; much useless and wasteful 
expenditure is kept up in India us well as in England ; the people arc loaded with excessive 
and odious taxes; India U impovcrislied by the luavy and increasing drain of its wealtli to 
the governing country; the people arc denied an honourable caieer by being shut out frcun 
all the higher oftices in the public service of their counfiy; and no adequate efforts are 
being made to rescue the muss of the people from a state of gross ignorance and abject 
poverty ,t or to improve their wretched condition and increase the products and dcvelope 
the resources of the country.} Matters have come to u crisis, necessitating the interference 
of your Honourable House, which your Petitioners now liuiubly invoke. 

89. Dy making judicious retrenchments, practising rigid economy, relieving the Indian 
Treasury of many burdens unfairly imposed on it by the Imperial Exchequer, and adjusting 
the financial relations between India and England on an equitable footing, your Petitioners 
humUy submit there will be no deficits, all financial difficulties will disappear, the necessity 
of excessive luxation will be obviated, and ample funds will be available from the ordinary 
revenues of India for every legitimate purpose, whether Imperial or local, for developing 
the inexhaustible resources of the Indian empire, for diffusing the benefits of education, and 
ameliorating the condition and promoting the permanent welfare of 150,000,000 of Her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

40. Your Petitioners are exiiemely gratified to learn that, on the motion of so distin- 
guished a personage as the Right lloiiouiable W, E, Gladstone, a Select Coininittee of 
your Honourable House has recently been appointed to inquire into the fmaneial administra- 
tion of India. Your Petitioners solicit yuur llonoiirablc House to refer this Petition, and 
all the facts and rcprcRciitations therein set forth, to that Honourable Committee for 
investigation and report. Your Petitioners sincerely hope that the inquiry entrusted to the 
Select Committee will lead to beneficial results, and enable your Honourable House lo 
relieve the people of India as much as possible from the piesent excessive burden of taxa- 
tion, and provide adequate remedies for the evil of which your Petitioners and their fellow- 
subjects residing in different parts of- India, now complain, place the financial aclminislra- 
tion of India on a sound and satisfactory footing, and adjust the fiiiuucutl relations between 
England and India on a just and equitable basis. 

41. Your Petitioners submit that it is desirable to put the said Select Committee in pos- 
aeaaion of the views and sentiments of the intelligent portion of the native inhabitants of 
lndia« As such native witnesses arc not available for examination in England, your 
Petitioners solicit your Honourable House to instruct the Select Committee to procure in 
India the views of the representatives of diflerent classes of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
iti regard to the important mutters entrusted to the Committee for inquiry and report. 

42. Your 

, • Since the year 1840 the paWic debt (►f BritiHli India has increased from 3-1,484, 007 /. to 102,806,130/., 
and the annual charge for interest thereon hag risen from 1,505,778 /. to 5,052,014/. 

f Out of the large inootne of 51 millions, the amount devoted by the Government of India for the nro- 
moitlon of education this year was 606,200 L for a population of 155,348,000, being at the rate of less than 
1 4. per head. In the United Kingdom the amount spent by the State for primary education is 1,214,661 1 
for a population of 80 millions, being at the rate of nearly 1 1 . per head. 

I The following statistics give a talr Idea of the poverty of India compared with the capacity and means 

Great Britain, Iter Colonies, and the United States of North America. Whilst Australia is able to con- 
HUtilAC /. a head, and British North America 1 /. 5 s., India consumes only about 2 s. a head of British manu- 
dWbtum. The exports of the produce of the United Kingdom aro nearly 6/. 10s. a head of the population, 
ibpse ofJBiltisb North America about 8/* a head, and of Australia about 11 /. (exelusive of gold) ; those of 
IndlA are 6 a head* 

d.6». 
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42. Your Petitkmeif, tberafore, humbly pray that yonr Hononnible Houaa will be 
pleased— 

(1.) To direct the Executive OoTerninent of India to reduce the public expenditure, 
totally to abolish the income-tax, reduce the recently enhanced salt-tax, and other 
imposts which press heavily on the people, and prohibit the imposition of fresii taxes 
for Imperial or local purposes; 

(2.) To provide a permanently efficient check upon the increase of public expendi- 
ture and taxation in India; 

(3.) To devise suitable measures for curtailing the overgrown and excessive expendi- 
ture of that dc|)artment of the Indian Treasury which is under the immediate control 
of the India Office in England, and to provide an efficacious check auainst its increase, 
by prescribing definite limits for the principal charges, which should not be exceeded 
without obtaining the previous sanction of Parliament ; 

(4.) To relieve the Indian Treasury of charges which ought to be defrayed wholly, 
or in part, by the Imperial Exchequer; and 

(6.) To grant nn Imperial guarantee for the public debt of India, under such com- 
ditious as may be necessary to secure to the public the saving to bo made thereby. 

4.3. By adopting suitable measures fur redressing the grievances of the pebple, and by 
thus removing the existing sources of dissatisfaction, your Honourable House will strengtlmn 
the attachment of 160,UU0,0U0 of British subjects to Her Majesty’s Throne ; and your 
Petitioners humbly trust they will not have appealed in vain to your Honourable House 
to do this act of justice to the people of India. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Bombay, 20 March 1871. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO OPIUM. 


Fro<n A. Jt- Young, Esq., Secretary to Uie Government of Bengal, to IV. Grey, Esq,, 
, Secretary to the Government of India, No. 1780, dated 14th July 1860. 


1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Edmonstone’s letters, No. 557, 
dfted the 28 rd November 1868, and No. 2.3, dated the 12th January 1869, forwarding com- 
munications from the agent to the Governor General in Central India, and from the Go- 
vernment in the North Western Provinces, in which a irliange of system is suggested in the 
mode of realising the revenue derived from opium in Bengal. The proposal is to substitute 
for the present Government monopoly of manufacture and sale, the free and unrestricted 
cultivation of the poppy, and the free manufacture and export of opium on payment of a 
fixed duty. On this proposal the opinions of the Lieutenant Governor and of the Board of 
Revenue are invited. 

2. The Board’s report, 'dated tlie gist November last. No. 405, with its voluminou.s emdo- 
sures, is herewith forwarded ; and the arguments on which the proposed change is based 
are so completely discus.se<l .in these papers, that little is left to the Lieutenant Governor to 
add on titis subject. Tlic conclusions to wliicli the Lieutenant Governor has arrived are, 
that all the evils imputed to the opium monopoly, whether director indirect, and whether 
affecting of India, England, or China, are without exception imaoinary ; and tljat all the 
principles on which the system is attacked, arc cither demonstrably unsound, or of no 
practical importance, so far as this particular question is concerned. lie is also of opinion 
that the monopoly works admirably in practice; he dots not think it impossible that a very 
large revenue might be raised in India from opium, without resort to the device of a mono- 
poly; but he cannot see how any real advantages, greater than those of the present system, 
ore attainable under any other system. He sees in any change a risk of permanent loss of 
revenue, whilst he holds it to be certain that any sudden change would involve a great 
annual financial loss of indefinite duration ; it follows that in his judgmeni it would be 
ruinous, in the present state of the Indian finances, to try organic experiments in this most 
prosperous department. 

^ 3. Sir R. Hamilton’s objection to the Government monopoly in opium seems to rest en- 
tirely on the “opprobrium ” to wbioh it subjects the Oovernmeiit, and he considers ili.nt were 
“ the system which obtains in Malwa introduced in Bengal, free and unresirictcd growth 
and cultivation, being allowed nnywiu rc and evcrywiicro, an uniform duty oji export niio’ht 
be levied without tire roveiiiu> from this source being sacrificed or endangered.” Mr. Muir 
a member of the Board of Uevcuue iti the North Western Provinces, who is the other 
advocate of the change of system, urges its adoption, likewise mainly with a view to 
•* relieve the Government from the odium at ]>resent attaching to it, of not oidy cneouriuritig 
the growth of the pojjpy, but of itself being the direct tiallicker in the drug, and jts mono- 
polist”; and he also considers that tite revenue wouhl be sustained under a systcni of excise 
and export. He advances in support of bis proposal the further consideiatiouK, that the 
suggested reform would get rid also of the “ large and costly chtablishmcnts maiutiiined by 
Government for the complicated system of advances, &c.” and that with the agency system 
would cease, “ the harassing interference which it oxeicises throughout the country with 
the transactions of the ptasantry,” whereby “a sensible relief to to the administration” 
would be afforded. 


4. The objection founded on the imputation of imninrality to which the Government is 
exposed under the present system, is of little weight; wcre’the irapuiation true, ibis would 
be a fatal oluection ngainst which no financial arguments could stand ; if the imputation could 
be supported on the fouudation of fact with any shqw of reason, the objection would have 
weight; but there is neither truth nor show of truth in it; now, at all events, that the impor- 
tation and cultivation of opium has been legalised by the Gliiiicsc Government, there 
remain no means of putting tnc imputation into a plausible form. 

6. The Lieutenant Governor fully concurs with so much of the Board’s remarks on this 

g int, as go to show that the distinction, ag a question of ethics, between raising a revenue 
im opium by an excise on consumption and a duty on exportation, and raisinsr the same 
iwenuc by monopolising the manufacture, is fanciful and false, whatever llie truth may be 
as to the effect, on the whole, of eating and smoking opium in India and China. No per- 
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aoHi whatever may be hia viewa on the total abatinenoe question^ haa attempted to draw a 
mornl distinction between the oetret on wine and the monopoly price of Govermnent 
tobacco, to both of which modes of taxation consumers in many continental towns are 
subject. But the Board aeem to the Lieutenant Governor to over-argue this point when 
they attempt to prove that the proposed system of free manufacture would be infinitely 
injurious and demoralising in comparison with the present system of monopoly. It is not 
at all necessary to the Board’s conclusion that this argument should be estwlished* It is 
not professed that ** under the existing system the quantity of opium is checked and limited 
by Government/’ on any considerations of the injurious and demoralising effects of the use 
of opium ; and to claim for. this system any superiority on this ground would be to set up^ 
and to set up unnecessarily, an unreal and unfair pretext. The same must be said of the 
plea in favour of the purity of the drug which is ensured by the present system, as com- 
pared with the perniciously adulterated article which it is assumed, contrary to experience 
in Malvva, would be produced under the proposed change of system. The truth is, that 

a uestions such as these do not properly belong to the Biibjcct. It is a fact us much beyond 
ispute that the Chinese arc consumers of opium on a large scale, as that Europeans con- 
sume wine, spirits, uiid tobacco on a large scale. It is also an ascertained fact that supplies 
of o])iutn can and will be obtained by the Chinese, whether the people and Government of 
India assist in furnishing those supplies or not. There is no doubt that if the growth of 
the poppy were to cease in India altogether, the Chinese would still be opium smokers, 
and would obtain from elsewhere, at home or abroad, whut supplies of opium tfafey required. 
This country, however, has a natural monopoly of good and cheap opium. If anyone 
seriou'^ly contends that this natural advantage, which Providence has granted to India, 
should be artificially couiiterHCted by the prohibition of poppy cultivation in this country, 
out of regard for the Chinese, such an aigument may safely be left to its fate. If things 
were left to their natural course, India would supply Cltina with the Renter part of the 
opium which Chinese consumption demands. It is the policy of the Indian Government 
to let things run as nearly as possible in their natural course, whilst it gives the public 
exchequer the benefit of the natural monopoly in question, thereby avoiding the necessity of 
equivalent taxation in some more inconvenient form. In doing this, the only duty of the Indian 
Government is to decide what method is most expedient and most for the advantage of this 
country. To this point the question narrows itself; and a candid decision in favour of the 
present system ns compured with that proposed, will not be assisted by dragging into the 
discussion fancied ndvantaues to the foreign consumer, which in reality do not at all 
enter into the motives by which the fiscal arrangements of India are regulated. 

6. The Lieutenant Governor also finds it necessary to express Ins dissent from all that 
part of the argument of the Board’s letter which assumes that the cultivators would cease to 
grow the poppy under a system of free rnunu fin lure, or that they would continue the 
cultivation only under the pressure of some such unpopular system as the indigo system 
has grown into in some districts. There is no more reason against the free cultivation of 
the poppy than there is against the free cultivation of the sugar caue, so far as cultivators 
and zemindars are concerned. 

7. To notice next the assumption on which both Sir U. Hamilton and Mr. Muir proceed, that 
there would lie no risk of loss of revenue from the introduction of the export and excise duty 
system, I am to observe that it appears to the Lieutenant Govern:n' that the very material 
difference in the position ol the poppy growing districts on tliis side of India and those of 
Malwa, with reference to the sca-hoiirtJ, appeals to have been lost sight of by all who have 
taken part in this discussion. The Lieutenant Governor believes that no opium from 
Malwa eftn reach any place from whieli it can be exported by sea, except by routes passing 
over ghats, in which the traffic can easily be watched and checked, or by such circuitous 
routes as would swallow u|) all the profits of a contraband trade. In Bengal, on the 
contrary, it would be almost impossible to establish a really effective cordon, which would 
prevent J.hc smuggling of opium to the sea-coast, down every water channel, and along 
every road, if, as Sir R. Hamilton proposed, poppy were alloweil to be grown and opium to 
be manufactured ** everywhere and anywhere.” 'fo avoid evasion of duty to an enormous 
extent, the only method open in Bengal, besides that of a monopoly and that of a limited 
and regulated mnnulaoture, having little more resemblance to a true system of firee 
cultivation and manufacture than the nionojioly itself has, is to tax the poppy field. 

8. On tlie score of expense, the Lieutenant Governor can see no limit to the cost of a 
really effiiient preventive establishment; and the levy of the tax upon the land would 
be also exceedingly costly. A mere cordon enclosing any given tract of country would not 
be sufficient,; but in evciy district establishments would nave to be formed to prevent the 
illicit cultivation of poppy and retail sale of opium, and it cannot be doubted, as the Board 
remark, that such est/iblislinients, composed as they must be of native officialsi would 
exercise a really ‘Mmrassing interference” with the people, 

8. That no such harassing interference ” is exercised under the present syst^nii is 
established not only on the evidence of the local officers, whose' testimony might in such a 
matter be received with hesitation, but on that of numerous landholders in the distrieto in 
which the agency operations are carried on, whose opinions have been collected by the went 
of Behar. The higiily respectable English planters of those districtSi who have also Been 
consulted by that officer, while they very naturally evince a desire to share, advantages 
of the trade in opium, and consider it desirable tliat it should be thrown open to all, have 

nothing 
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oiAii^iil^^^ ; ; It hf on «be mnkiryj fwy acbnitted, by %\\ who are acquminted wi^v ikitt part ' 

0f ^;^0uttliy^ia0^ Mr^ Muii*g eminent cbileagoe in the Nonlt Weelern 

Boatdi that no cultivation is in so roach favpur with the ryot^as that of ibo 
GaigGivnsnetit uffeneies ; ami that in every point of view it is most benefioialto 
dtf' 4ai|agad in it^ or interested in the prosperity of (he villages into which it is introduced* 
tbs. engagements to cultivate being entirely voluntary, and terminable at option of the 
catoalo|m, cm in any way be oppressive; and that the engagements are volunt<iry and 

tcMfl^e in pmotice, is proved by the enormous extent of what was poppy hind, convened 
tQ ;!()4lter purposes within the last few years of general high prices. There is no doubt from 
tte'l|lhl|ieiM!e of any difficulty in the adjustment of balances, that poppy cultivation wherever 
itiscentmUiSd, is remunerative. As soon as it ceases to be so, and in consequence other 
crops are, sown in poppy lands, it is the policy and practice of the department to raise the 
price of tiie raw produce, as far as maybe necessary to induce an increase of cultivation 
up lo the desired limit As far, therefore, as the cultivator is concerned, no system cun be 
mom free or more natural. Advances are made without interest, and tinder the personal 
superintendence of European assistants. All complaints arc patiently listened to, and no 
coercion or interference whatever is exercised by subordinates in any stage of tiie production 
of the drug. Liberal allowance is made for loss of crops caused by storms or other calami- 
ties, and at the close of every season the amount due to the ryot is promptly paid up in full. 

Under such a system as this it is impossible that the ryots sliould be otherwise than thriving 
and contented ; and that they thoroughly themselves appreciate the advantage of their 
position as opium cultivators is strongly illustrated by the incident adverted to in the Board's 
12tbparagni|ih, of their having adhered faithfully during the mutinies to their engagements 
even in the most disturbed districts, and having brought in their opium, often at much 
personal risk, in order to settle their accounts to retain their position in the depart- 
ment. 

10. In conclusion, the Lieutenant Governor desires strongly to deprecate, at tlie present 
time, fundamental cliangc in the system which now obtains in the opium department 
of the Bengal Presidency. 


From the Honourable A* JfCden, Ofticinting Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue, to 
tbeOfficiating Secretary to the Government of Seju/al, 405, dated the 21st November 
1859, 


1. I AM directed by the Board of Revenue to acknowledge the receipt of your 
predecessor’s letters, Ties. 2641, dated 2nc) December 1858; 183, dated 22n(l January 1859 ; 
and 582, dated 7th Marcli 1859, with their enclosures. 


2. The Board desire me to express their reiiret at the delay that has occurred in submit- 
ting the reports called for, but the question of the Government connection with the 
manufacture of' opium is one of such vast import Juice, and the exisiing system has been 
attacked from time to time with so much prejudice and ignorance, that tho Board were 
anxious to receive, and fully consider, tho opinions of their subordinates before submitting 
th^r reply. In now h)rwarding the reports* of the opium agents and sub-deputy agents, 
together with their enclosures, I urn directed to state that the Board most strongly deprecate 
any change of system, the result of which they are satislieii will inevitably be a ten^orary, 
and in toll probobility a permanent, loss of the extensive revenue now derived from this 
source. 

8*. The present system of raising revenue from opium has been most truly described by 
hi$: Excellency the Governor General as a scheme showing: so much integrity and 8o\.pdnGss 
of policy as a means of finance, that it will be found difficult to devise any other scheme pos* 
iieimied of so many advantages, and so few real disadvantages ; and yet the Government is 
now called upon, at a period of unexampled financial pres^iure and difficulty, and immediately 
afber the suppression of a formidable mutiny and rebellion, to abandon that system, and 
to substitute another by which more than three millions steriii^g of the revenue will be 
imperUM ; and this great risk is to be undertaken to satisfy the scruples of u few very 
entbttsiiutic and doubtless excellent persons, who, knowing but little of thai against which 
deelaim, are pleased to consider and represent the manufacture and sale of opium by 
Gov^^thent agency to be an opprobrium to the British Government and a heinous oifence 
agaUistmoraiUty. ft will not bo very difficult, the Board think, to sliow that the scheme 
will be infinitely more injurious and demoralising than the present one. 
The aidvoCates of the former apparently see nothing wrong in raising revenue from opium by 
imoana of an excise and export xluty, but they hold k to be a national sin to obtain revetiue 
byythe .cultivation of tho poppy aod the manufacture of opium by Government agency, 
a oico diotioctioM which the Board are unable to comprehend. 


• From Opium 
Agent of Bchar, 

JVu, 19, dated 14th 
April 1859, with 
ten euclosures. 

From Opium Agent 
of Benares, No. 40, 
dated 20t)i April 
1859, witli one 
enclosure. 


4; the exiifiti the qiiAniitv of opium is in some degree checked and limited 

by;|^0rimi^tit j uadef tbe bne^rb^sed ih^o can be neither ii^striction nor limitation, and 
in iisipure stiM ii not pemieious if dot used to excess,, will be rendered, eo 
With a^^ ; 

" SCr 6/The 
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5. The present disttussronej^oaeotiginftlijrwith rsArakoe mhUk pviwionsio 1855 

obtained in the North Western Provinces^ of farming the dniies on ike folail »<i1e of opwin 
fbi internHl consumptum ; the ex |iedteney of admitting foreign 0 pi(*m itHo those prov^ees 
by passes; and the lowering of the retuil price of Ahkareie opium^ The gutaiion^ bo#*- 
ever, into which these discussions have now resolved themselves, is nothing less ibim As 
expediency of uivmg up the opium tnonopoly, a measure strongly edvotmted by Shr 
Banultoni Age iit to the Govtrnoi General in Central India, and Mr. MuiSi Junior Member 
of the Revenue Boaid of the North Western Provinces, >\ho would appanenUy substitnte 
for tlie present s>stem ot manufacture and sale b\ means oi Government sgenoy, the free 
and unrcsltuttd cultivation of the poppy thioughout India on the payment of an wiesge 
tax Y and tiu fiee cnanufactuie and expoit of opium on the payment of a fixed duty of 
400 luptes ptr ch^st, 

6. Tlie Hoard desire me to point out that the whole of Sii R. Hamilton*!) arguments in 
favour of this plan aic fomuied upon the veiy fallacious suppostiiuu that ^^if the Ohinese 
conbidir opium *^mok]ng a necessity oi a luxur\, they mil purcliahe the ding, 

cannot yiow ir.*' Now, frmn the itporis of Her Majcbty's cousulb forwarded to this pfiiee, 
with All. Sccietuiy Hulhday’b lettei, No. 47, dated 18th January 1849, it viug apparent tb8t 
in tilt Smitneiu Provinces ut China, and espeiially in Yunnan Kwanusee, Ningbae, and 
Keangsee^Che-Ki ung, there aas a vety considerable and incteasiiig indigenous cultivation 
of the poppy as lomj; ago ns 1848 ; and tlicie are very siioug groundb fur the behef that this 
cultivation haa been extended to a veiy meat amount since that period. The withdrawal of 
the piohii)ition of the Chinebc (loveiniiient, the iiuMeuse of duty on the Malma drug, and 
the late high prices obtaim d at the Cahulta sales, are events any 'me t)f which is sufficisUt 
in Itself to give a very htiong iinpulse lo the poppy ( ultivntion ui Chnm. 

7. '1 he Buaid aie ]nf>>imcd fiom more than one lelnble source that there are this year 
*20,000 tl esls of the indigenous (hug in the China inniket, a specimen of which has been 
forwaicUd to them, and is now undei analysis. 


8. With tbciefoiean incKasc of prodmtiori in China it is not to be expected that the 
Chinese will continue to take that piooiKed in India tdiei tin y have ceuSed from any cause 
to prefei it to the indigenoiis (Iiult, and theie in hut little room to doubt that this prefeience 
will ceasi us mmui us the Government letirts (roni the manutdcture ol opium, and loaveA Us 
cultivation and piepaiatiu i lo tlu chaiKc cait of unskilled specuLi tors, and the nsk of adul- 
tciati »n hy coinpUing and slioit-sighied minufai tuieis. 


9. Ifae high piue whuli the Keiu^al opitim his hitbcrto couinmncled in the China market 
aiiscs pruictpall> horn the confidence which exists theit a<* to its purity from adulteration, 
and the skill, expeiitnce and bticiuc of those by whom it is piepaied. The slightest 
change even m the cxteuial ajijiearaiicu of tla clitsts m which (he mnum is contained, has 
been found to tic^alc suspicion in the minds of the biokeis, and to aflect the sale, Optjim, 
theuforc, j lepaud undi i a syaUm of fite and competing nianufacture, could not be 
cxpecUd lo conimaiul anything appioicinng tin piucs of the Govcinment ptovision opium. 
The laige shippers in Calcutta would iievei then be able to |>uiehasc, an they now do, With** 
out c xamination oi even inspcetion, luge cpianiities of the drug, m full ^reliance on the 

f ood luith of the agency tliiough winch it comes to the market. And the able report of 
)r. linp<*>, foiwaidtd to the Board in Mi. Umlci Secietai> Headon*s letter, No. 954, of 
tile 16tli Apiil 1848, thiib dc**cnhcs the distinction made by the Chinese between opiuib 
pirparc'd undei n system ol fiee cultuation and that piepared at the Government aacticies. 
D])evi|i|fng of the Malwa opium, he remaikb; In China, at the piesent time, tlie frequent 
adiilteiations have given rise lo so much mutual suspicion and mistiust, that a supercargo 
from each opium vessel is gciieially in attendance while the Chinese boil and make the 
extiact, bo little IS ccaifidence acknowhdgecJ on either side.'’ There could scarcely be a 
more s< vcic aspeision than this upon the clmiactcr of the examination to which opiodi is 
sunjtitcd in Bombay , and the value that is sei upon Biitish acumen and dminterestddoess 
per contra^ may be quoted llie following passage fiom Maitin'b British Colonies: ^'tt may 
be bcie obbti ved that a cdiest oi ball of the Kast India Company*s opium is mstantly 
purchabod by a Chinese cubtomci, withoul any other examination than tliat of the Ooiu- 
pany’s mark. 


10. Thcie arc, theiefore, sound reasons for doubting whether opium manufactured by 
private pailies in Bengal Would be able to compete with the mdigenous drug of China, to 
analysis of which, lu 1853, pioved it even then to be a veiy formidable rival to the ^181^ 

E roduce ; it is perhaps, even now, lathcr a caprice than any real superiority tfiat mokto wt 
enures and Patna opium such a favourite with the more wealthy consumers m Chiton 'it 
IS, at all events, a mattei of ceitamty that as soon as the confidence in its purity begiiii to 
be shaken, it wilt be a mere question with the Chinese whether they will imi^rt itbtoT 4*100 
and grow their opii.m, or import their opium and grow their rice. With their very dtole 

n utation, It IS not possible that they can grow both sufficiently to meet 

ong as the Bengal opium continues to enjoy its piesent tod ia#btadM8Me U a 

moderate price, they will, m all probability, to a great extent at least, letter 

course. ^ ^ 

11. The Board observe that one of Mr. MuiPs principal fifo 

u «». .h«h it 
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bavtiiig mom tbiaii fra^ars’ r xparceiHse in ibe Of^um prorluciiig4ffttricla of 
, Pmvine^ of ibat erroneous (Statement; it Ja.aW 

thoilbiiably^m several Respectable and experienced 

Ebke^peae indyga who cannot be accused^ genet aily^ of; viewing the 

ptibexMings of the Government with a very imiulgeni eye« 

however, have themselves given tlie most cotlcll 1 ^*ive ( ontra- 
dleti^A: to this unjustihable charge of oppression ; they “were everywliere faithful to their 
engajCltoeats, a^ loyal in their conduct throughout the whole of the late season ofdis- 
tnrnancc and disoi^anisation ; when all other classes were uiisettlfd and excited they 
jfmafc^lhlty continued their cultivation and regular occ upation, and brought in their produce 
as usual to the Oovonunent fucturies, notwithstanding that their di^tricU wrre overrun 
with rebels and mutinous soldiery, iininy of whom were bound to them by the ties of kindred ; 
$ttd hot only this, But, for better security, the Gliazeepore cultivators h ft very lame sums 
in ’deposit in the Agency. Had the aboliiion of the Government manufacture of opium 
beeiiv;** a sensible relief '' to the peasantry, is it not natural to suppose that they would 
have hastened to take advantage of tlmse lawless times to knock off the fetters ">f the 
Citium Department? But, so far from doifig this, they net a striking and useful example 
or loyalty and goodwill towards the British Government. If it w»ere neccs'^urv to adduce 
further proof of the inaccuracy of these cliarg«‘s against the Department, the Board would 
allude to the measures which it lias twice been nei essary to adopt of late years to prevent 
the extension of the cultivation, which, from its great popularity with the agricultural 
clasnes, threatened to exceed the limits within which the then Government tliought it 
deeimbie t(» circumscribe the pioduction of the dtug. 

18. When the Governor General’s agent for Central India has framed tliis very im- 
portant scheme, without taking into consideration the large amount of indigenous opium 
produced in China; and when the junior member oi' the Sudder Hoard of Revenue, North 
Western Prov I nec'^, is so misinformed as io make allegations whiidi have no foundation 
against the Opium Department, the Board su'miit that it is inenmbent on the Government 
to pause and consider well before conseuiiiig to adopt and carry out a proposal which 
is based apparently on such very imperfect and superlicial information, and whicli involves 
the abolition, at a very great risk, of a system which has worked well for so many years, 
and has yielded a princ‘ely revenue without any difficulty, discontent, or oppression. 

14. The proposal to abolish the monopoly and substitute an export duty on opium 
mised under* a system of tree production, at first seems plausible; but the Board trust 
to be able to show that such a change can only be attended with the worst effects, whether 
viewed in a merc'ly financial or in a moral point of view. 

16. The condition of the ( Inna market and the peculiar circumstances winch affect 
the price of opium are su<‘h as to make it impossible to fix any specific rate lor the duty, 
wlMh be considered to secure e<)uully to the Government and to the exporter a 

fktr. share of ihe profits of the trade. The fluctuating nature of the pric<^ of ofiium is 
apparent from the fact, that in 18.53-54 the average price obtained at the opium sales 
was Jis. 740. 5. 6|., whereas throughoui the present ye;ir it has been fetching coiisider- 
4!^y over 1,600 rupees per chest. From the App<mdix C. of the Behar Agent’s Report, 
it will bo seen that the average cost price tf> Government, of a chest of opium in the 
‘ ye«W 1887-38, was Bs 286. 9. 6^., and that the average sale proceeds of that year’s 
pt^yision were iZs. 638. irl. lO. If in that ye.ir, tiien, the Govenmient had levied a 
iXiere export duty of 400 rupees per chest, the revenue of the State would have gained to 
the extent of jS«. 147. 12. 7:^. per clivat in excess of llie actual profits obtiiined under 
the existing system, and the manufacturer, undnr Sir R. Hamilton’s plan, would have been 
a loser to the same extent. But if the year 1866-.57 is taken, it will he found that the 
Oost price of each chent was, on an average, Rs, 209, 6. 1., and the selling price 
J?r. %436. 4. 7J. ; and if in that year, instead of receiving the .lull advantage of the 
bigh market prices, the Government liad merely been able to levy a duty of 400 rupees, 
ibe State would have lost Rs.KlO, 8. 6^, on each chest, which 22,016 chests would 
have bt*6n a loss of revenue afnnuiiting to 1,08,76,009 rupees on the Behar opium trade. 

}6« In adjusting the duiy, it would only be possible to fix it at the mbdmum rate of 
ItnOViopoly profit, otherwise in a bad season the whole of those engaged in the nianufa(!ture 
wdulff be ruined, and the opium manufacture at once abandoned, for, as shown in para- 
;gira|^i 4, the Chinese arc no longer solely dependent upon India for their supply, and 
Iwre would not therefore be a possibility of shifting the wliole dut;y upon the consumer. 

minimum rate of profit was to determine the amount of duty wliich the Go- 
between that and the maximum would become the 
diMIjSn pi^^ the exporters, to the very great detriment of the interests of Goveru- 

: most important objection to the proposed scheme, in the opinion of the 

Vi opium revenue is to be maiu rained under the change 

'df no otie seems> to question), this can only be done by increasing very 

tlii: Iwbductiort of o If even a fixed export duty of 500 rupees per cliest can 

imposed, wbiefa the l^oard consider extremely doubtful, the cultivation 
lb 1 ^ pOBstl^^ be more titan dduhied to yield the same amount of revenue as is now 
re^ed^ witn x6 nbth poncittalUy, faeUHy, and satiaracUon to all parties. 

b fixed export duty bf 600 rupeds ptR phest been in opetalimi in the years 1656, 

sysiem^ibe very large additional nomber of cheats 
ft.fiS, 3 u 2 shown 
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Awpondix No 9 Bhown in the following memomndnin, would have been reqidfied to {Mf^ee v^vei^Oe 

-I—' * milised in those years. 



19. The Hoard doubt, whether, competing as we should have to do with smugglers^ an 
export (Ifiy of 500 rupees eould he maintained, snd think tlmt 300 rupees will be found to 
be the maximum duty that could he imposed; sl)ould this be the ca^^c, if the opium revenue 
is not to MiflVr very seriously, the cultivation and consumption of the drug must be increased 
to an enormous extent. 

20. li this increase of production and demand could not be secured, the proposed system 
would fail most completely as a meaMirc of tinam (3; whereas, if they could be secured, it 
would uUcily fail us a measar(3 of morality, fur in the year IBaB we sliould have had to find 
an increase of consumers cii[)al)le of taking 4*2,803 chests, or, in round numbers, taking the 
average consumption of one man to be ont? mace per tliem, which is generally admitted to be 
a fair average, vve should have rt cjiiircd 1,088,251 tronsumers in excess of those.* who arc now 
purchasers of the drug. 

21. Tf', indeed, il»e use of this drug be as bad aiul demoralising as it is represented by 
those who so zealously denounce the connection of Ciovernmeni therewith, the proposed plan 
will increase the evil many lohi, and so far IVoni llu^ (government being relieved thereby 
from ‘Uhc odium at present attaching to it of encouriiging the growth of opium/' it is very 
palpid)l<3 that if ihe mcrasure suci ecds the growth of opium will be very much encouraged, 
ami Iht* Cljincs<3 marhots glutted with the drug, which will also be introduced into ev6ry 
hole and corner of India. 

22. The (iovernor General's Agent apparently considers the large increase of opium pro* 
duced umler the MaUva system a matter for gratidation ; hut ihe Board cannot help thinking 
that if an equal amount of revenue could have, been obtained from half the quantity of 
opium <.‘Xportcd th(3 fmanciul skill would have been nu»re. apparent, and the result lens 
injurious. Admitting the drug to be as noxious as Sir H. Uamilton and Mr. Muir believe 
it to be, ttie Hoard f ail to s(>e why a system sliould ho adopted which involves the production 
and disseminafioii of more of it than is nece.ssary, and which will increase opium eaters 
and smokers by decreasing its price. It is true that the use and abuse of opium cannot 
be stop|)ed, hut they can l>e, and have, under the ])rcsent system been to a great degree con* 
trolbal and iTstrictcd. This, however, would be impossible under a system of free manu- 
facture and cultivation. 

23. The Board further desire me to point out that a certain consequence of the abolition 
of the monopoly will be the sacrifice of almo.st the vvhule of the Abkaree opium revenue., 
which, in the lower provinces alone has increased fnim 2,44,798 rupees in 1847-*4fi^ to 
n,()4, 069 rupees in 1857-68; and that it will at the same time deprive the Government of 
all power of cbecUing the local consumption of the drug. 

24. Jhe poppy plant can be grown Ut a certain extent in almost every district in Bengal. 

• It is sw.pposctl by persons who arc competent judges of such matters, that lands which 

produce tobacco "will yield a tair average i)oppy crop. If this is the case, when the pi:o* 
hibiiion of tlte cultivation of the poppy js withdrawn, it will be grown in small patches for 
local ct)nsiunption in almost every village and hamlet in Bengal ; and even those who have 
hitlteiio abstained from its use wilj be tempted by its cheapness to have recourse to tlie 
stimulant. What the effect of such widely spread cultivation of the poppy would be it is 
not diflicult to foresee. 

25. The Board cannot comprehend liow any persons should be found to prqpoee.ibe 
withdrawal of the only check that we have on the consumption of this so-called delcterioUB 
article, and thus to expose our own subjects to those great evils which are so much ciepl9r^d 
by them in the case of the Cliinesc. Surely, the Board observe, our own fiubjecta ate ,$[1 
least entitled to the same consideration as the people of China; why then, for the of 
removing an imaginary stigma which is supposed by misinformed perBons to ettacb tq ^be 
opium monopoly are we to expose the whole population of India to the evil of 

supply of this so-called noxious drug? The use of opium has keen carried to Bupb ati 
iu (libina that nothing that the Indian Government can do will check it; if .they 
their supply from this country they would from other countries, and failing ^is wqulld gr6w 
it at home, and appropriate for the cultivation^ of the poppjr the land which is iipw ,^m|^ed 
in producing wboieBome food and all tlie prime necessaries of Itfo. .. » not the! cm 

with Bengal; the AbtAtree system has hitherto acted as a strong chock, li^ii tlm axIbeuiTc 
use of the drug, and the Board can scarcely conceive iiny measure more mischievoiis in the 

’eyes. 
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sws of those awbo dsprscot^ Qoveroment conneciion with the growth of the poppy than Appsndix, No* % 
the withdniwal of this check in these provinces. 

. $6. It i# tree that Mr* Muir says that he would still maintain an excise duty on the retail 
sale of opium^ and would also ini{>ose a lax of 5 rupees per acre on laud cultivated with 
the poppy* But it is unnecessary to point out that the Ahkaree opium revenue in tlic 
dptom prodhi'ing districts is merely nominal and there is no reason to suppose that it 
would or . could under any circumstances be otherwise, if the cultivation was more extended. 

The Board further doubt very much whether the proposed acre tax would * be found to 
answer at all. An acre rate 9 fixed and levied through the agency of native officials, would 
be certain to result in ^‘harassing interference*’ with, and oppression of the people ; and it 
seems to be the opinion of many well-informed persons, official and non-official, that tlie 

Kcories>'' wlio are the best cnltivalors of the poppy, would throw up the c ultiviilion rather 
than pay this acre tax. 

27. There are, moreover, other practical difficulties in the way of the proposed scheme 
which, if even no other objections existed, would be deserving of the most attentive con- 
sider, ation. 

28. Subsequent to the abolition of the inarinfacture and sale of opium by Gi>vennneut 
agency, and previous to the thorough organisation and cstablislirnent of any other system, 
there must lUfcessarily he an iniermediate period of three or four years, during whn!l! there 
would certainly be a very large decrease in tiie inanufactnre of o])lum, and in tfie r<*venuc 
derived therefrom. The Board tliink tliat the revenue may be expected to suffer during 
that period to the extent of at least a million and a half steriing. 

'29. W'hen the Ciovcrnment sliall be pleased to give notna* of the intended withdrawal 
from. the maiiufacture and sale of opium, the (piantity of IVIalwa. opium will probably 
fora lime at least, increase to a considrrablo extent, and some portion of the udvantagos 
hitherto enjoyed by the ])easanlry of our own provinces, will be transferred to tlie subjects 
OfHolkMr; but the Board see reason to a|>prehe!id that tlie ])oppy cultivation in Behai* 
and the North Western distiiets will be p< rnianenlly difninished, for irnmecliafely Govern- 
ment ceases to make advances, a very large portion of the henMlitary cultivator^ will 
abandon the cultivation of the poppy plaiil, aiul take to otluu- e(|ually rcniiinerative crops. 

When a native has once forsaken his (dd Inueditary 1ia<le or occupation, it is well kiunvii 
how difficult it is ti induce him 1o return to his former i‘m]iloymcnt, an(l in this the poppy 
cultivators of Beimr and the North WestiMU Pu>viuees will be fv)und vi ry mueli the same 
as the generality of tluir eountiymen; and alter the cultivation of the poppy has once, been 
abandoned, it will be most difficult to re-estal»lisli it. And evtm supposing that an increase 
of the poppy cultivation in NFalwa does result from the withdrawal of Government from the 
manufacture, tim Board feel confident that tins increase would not it) any sensible extent 
covet the decrease in Behar and the Xonli \\ esteru Provine^^s. 

90. Even if European and native capitalists and s|)eculalors arc prepared at the proper 
time to enter the field abamioned by the Government, and to oiTer to the eiiltivators ad lances 
on the same terms as those on wiiieh they are iuav given by the GoveriinH?nl: agency, it is, 
lh6 Board think, very doubtlul whether any large jioriioii of tin* prolessional cultivators 
Would coiitinue the j)o|>py cultivation. Tlic peojilc know uell by experience the great 
difference that exists between advances made by Goveriiimuit and advances made by private 
parties, European or native, and tiu? Boaid see no reason for su|)po.sing that opium cul- 
tivation under a change of system would he in any degree more popular than indigo cul- 
tivation now is; and his Honor is W(‘ll aware of tlie fri queney of the complaints made by 
planters of the rcliicfunce o| the cultivators to grow indigo (ur liieiu under advances. At 
the same time it is very certain tliut the mauulaciure of opmm could never be eariied on, 
on a large scale, ex<^ept under a SNstem of advances, ami that no private person would he 
willing to make advances to the requisite extern unless tln^y receive some special legal 
protection against defaulting cultivators, l)in the Board are clearly of opinir»n that if private 
speculators are armed whh any special legal powers, the po])py cultivation wi.l be most 
grievously oppressed, and <liscouteut and tlisatt’ection to the Goveriunent widely spreiul • 

among the peasantry wherever these specially protected uuinufac Hirers ciirry On their 
business ; further, the Board apprehend that if such powers were conferred upon the opium 
manufacturers, those engaged in the culiivation and manufacture of other products will 
have a right to demand lo be invested with siiiiilar authority, und they cannot think that 
the prm)OBers of the change arc prepared to recommend this. 

' 81. I am further to request that it may be borne in mind that any ultfiratiou in the 
existing system will have an injuriou^i effect cm the laud luvcmue of the poppy-producing 
The zemindars and tenantry of these districts depend much upon tlie opium 
ijWlinBtnces for the payment of their revenue and x’ents, and much inconvenience and distress 
n^tla of this accommodation which they have relied on for so 

; years, and which has been every way so advantageous to them. 

82. In cohclnsiori, 1 am to observe that the chief advantages of the existing system are 
V ibattho Government realises every year without difficulty about 3,000,000 sterling of net 
'"rovanue fiom foreigners ; th large sums of money are expended amongst the people of 

lightening the land tax, and making the cultivation 
^ ambngSt the people of those districts. 

' ^ These and othe^ should, it appears to the Board, be carefully 

4i»ferfe.any alteration is made in the present popular and profitable system. The 
iiito Ure Chinese Empire has been legalised b^the Chinese authorities, 
ihere^ Government is now no longer obnoxious to tho reproach of 

‘ SuS manufacturing 
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Apix-uuix No. It, manufacturing an article much of which fonntt it* way thioii|;b the handa of third jMtrtiM 

' — L. * ' into a country into which ita introduction waa {Prohibited; tlua wai) fomie% the,. iBhat aoh* 

stantiul imputation againat the Opium Department, bui U eaixta no longer. There i)|, Bp 
muial delinquency in the more cultivation of the j^ppv plant, if the imnniderate con- 
gumption of opium could bo effectually prevented, the Board believe that it would .beiwell, 
as in the cage of alcoholic liquors ; but as this ia not {msaible, and at the nae oi‘ ppium. 'iD 
China and elsewhere would not in all probability be decreased in the smalleat degree by the 
cessation of4he export of the drug from this country, it seeuig to them to he moat impni^t 
. and impolitic, more especially at the present time, to throw away or even -risk io' any 
manner so large a levenue merely fur the gake of aileneing a clamour which proceeda for 
the most part from a miaconception of the truth. At all evetita ihe Board de{>recato,a 
change wiiich will substitute ibr the preaent system one which will infinitely aggravate 
all existing cvIIk ; which would be injurious to the interests of a laborious, loyal, and wall 
affected section of the people ; which would, according to the proposers* own views, tend 
to demoralise the population of Lower Bengal, and would in all probability occasiun a 
very large deficit in the public revenue. 

34. The Board would earnediy recommend that, Ibr tix! present at least, there should be 
no interference with the existing opium arrangements ; but if, notwithstanding all these 
objections, wiiicli, however, the Board consider coucliisive, it be determined at any time to 
try ihc Malwa plan, the change should be carried out grailually and with great circum- 
speciioii. Tliey think that three or four years’ notice at least should be given, and tenders 
invited at the end of that period for the pnrcbnse of the government factories and pre- 
niises. This would afford time to capitalists or joint-stock companies to arrange for Ute 
provision of funds, occupation of lands, mode oi payuicnt to a producer, means of mann- 
lacture, and necessary legislation. A gradual yearly reduction is, in the opinion of the 
Board, ini|K)ssiblc, as private capitalists could not enter the field in competition with Oo- 
veniment until tlic Government provision hud reached it> lowi'St limit, and in the mean- 
time the revenue would completely fall, and cidtivutors give up the production of the 
plant. Before any other steps are taken, an expcrmicntal introduction of free, cultivation 
on a small scale in some of the opium-producing disiricts of the North Westtm Provinces 
miglit be attempted, as suggested by the junior member, Sudder Revenue Board, North 
Western Provinces. 

7*. The return of the enclosures (13 in number) is requested, when no longer 
required. / 
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Appendix, No« S. 


ABSTRACT of the Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of Appendix, No. 
India^ assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, 24 & 26 Viet. c. 67. 


The Council met at Govcrnujcut House on Saturday, the 6tli March 1869, 

Present : 

His Excelienry the Viceroy and Governor General of India, k.p., g.c.s.i., 
presiding. 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

His Excellency the Coiiiniandor in Chief, o.c.s.i., K.c.n. 

The Honourable G. Noble Taylor. 

Major General the Honourable Sir H. M. Durand, o.b*, k.o.s.i. 

The Honourable H. Sumner Maine, 

The Honourable John Stmehev. 

The Honourable Sir Richard 1 ein[)le, k.c.s.i. 

The Honourable F. It. Cocken 1. 

The Hoiuuirable Rajfi Shiorfij Singh, c.s.i. 

The Hoiu)urable Mahanljd Sir Dig-Bijay Singh, Bahadur, k.c.s.i., of Bulrampur. 
The Honourable G. S. Forbes. 

The Honourable D. Cowie. 

The Honourable M. J. Shaw Stewart. 

The Honourable J. N. Bullen. 


INCOME TAX BILL. 


Tub Honourable Sir Rickard Temple in moving for leave to intniducc a Bill for im- 
posing duties on incoJiiie and j>ro6ts arising from offices, property, professions, and trades, 

fiftid — 

I have now to submit to your Excellent y and to the Legislative Council the Financial 
Budi^ct of Britisli India for the official year 1809-70, This will be the tenth anniiiLl State- 
ment presented since the cre:»tion, in 1859, tif the office which I have the honour to^fiold. • 

Fallowing the practice of my prcdecess 'is, 1 shall divide my exposition into three parts, 
namely, the “actuals” of 1807-08; the “regular estimate” 011888 - 09 ; the “budget 
estimate” for 1809-70. Slightly veiled under these technical dcBignatious, my meaning is 
jnat this: 1 shall exhit the iinanceB, fii^tly, as they have really turned out for the year tli;it 
secondly, as they are almost certainly turning out for the year that is present; 
thirdly, us they are expected to turn out for the year tliat is to come. 

Tm first part of my subject, then, relates to the finances of the past year 1807-68. My 
.Kfffkt Honourable pr<^e(‘eB8or, Mr. Massey, showed in liis Inst statement that the receipts 
brn 'Tisen from 46 1 millions sterling in the budget estimate to 48^ millions in the regular 
In the statement of actuals which J Imve now to produce, t.hose 48l millions 
hav^ ri«on further to a little less than 48^ millions. In other words, tlu* im^ome of that 
has turned out actually 1 J million more than what was originally estimuied. 'riiis is 
eo far very satUfactory. • 

'Ofi' the other hand, the g^eral and ordinary expenditure of that year has actually turned 
oM yto be neatly millions, being 2 millions more than the budget estimate of 47 J 
nulliohs. Of this increase half a miUion arose in India, and 
fiadihd. 


and the remainder occurred in 


^ that ai^^ that year rose much more than was anticipated, 

ite'iijffpendittore^ eveh more. And the result shows 49J millions Df expenditure to only 


4^jatlttons of receipts, or an actual deficit of more than a million. 

3 u 4 


only 


But 
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Appciulix No, 3 , But the stateiucnt of jrcneial and ordinary axpendit^r^e, l^s I hava tt, will be 

i ' * foumi to differ from that piest*nti-d by my predeceaeor. It will hp refWWibeirijM by %hi% 

council that last year he explained the distinction wbic)^ had beeq introduced bcl^ween 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure- tn the extraordinary expcudituie he proposed io 
include not only the {Treat irrigation works and the special works at Bombayi b^tvalao a 
pait of the expense of military barracks, of roads^ and other public vrotka. After farther 
consideration it has been decided, with the express approval of the Scerstary of 
only such works as those for irrigation or for the special land funds at Bombay 
counted as extraordinary; and that all other public works, including military barj^CChAi 
conimunications, and the like, shall be treated ns ordinary- The principle of the distiwdlion 
is clear. All public works, however beneficial indirectly, arc to be provided for from the 
ordinary income of the year; and those works only arc to be treated as extraordinary and 
provided for by loan which will yield a direc t cash return to the Treasury. In order to 
meet this view, the oii«>inal budget estimate and the statement of actuals have been 
slightly le-arraugcd. And the consequence is the exhibition of a deficit as already set 
forth. 

BiDhides the ordinary expenditure thus revised, Iheie was also an expenditure of more 
th.in half a million on extiaordinary a oiks, according to the nipioved defimtiom This 
added to the 4{ij|^ millions alieady shown lirinas up the total to more than 60 miUions* 

Thus tlie financial out-turn ol the last year, lHG7-cn, has been a deficit o\ a ixnlUiMi, iih 
eluding all ordinary expenditure, or a deficit of more than a million and a half, including 
cxfiaouliimry expenditure. 

This result, running counter to some mguiiients lierotofore used, does no doubt read ns a 
lesson ; e^peclulIy as it follows on tlie heavy deficit of 2^ millions left by the preceding 
year, 10«ri-ti7. 

So iriiicli, then, for the finance of the last year, 18(i7-GH, as now proved by the event. 
And ludorc* quitting the region of actual event, 1 would observe that in respect to the 
revenues and ichourccs of iiidia, expeiienee shows that the esiiinutcs, in the aggregate, 
how( ler favourable, are almost always outstiippcd bv the reality. Just ns wave passes 
wave in a rining tide, so one budget alter another spiings up m an ascending scale. Then 
although each budget estimate has sui passed its jiredecessor, it m its turn bus been usually 
surpass(*d by the regular estimate as the year advances, which, again, has been generally 
surpashod bv the statement ot actuals after the year has closed, Such experience does 
indec'd inspiie hope. 

But then mdbrtuuately the hame pioccsb happens with the expenditure, and the consa- 
quence has been that of the eight years that elapsed from the cummoncement of our 
bufiget system in IrtOU np t(» the incl ol last year, tbice only were years of surplus, while 
five were ycMis of deficii. In one year, however (186I-G2), the deficit wns*but small, so it 
may be said that ball tin period, or four yeais, have l)een leinaikuble for surplus or equili- 
brium ; while deficii has been cbaisictciistic ol the lemainiug liulf. 

All these deficits oeeuiied noi withstanding tliat within this brief period, that is, sifice 
lBr)U-00, oin income grew lioni IW nnilions to 4K.J, showing increase of 10 millions, or more 
than *20 pci cent. ; uhieh ineicase has acenied ned by icmtoiial accession involving Counter 
expenses, I)id bj legulai development; and iiotwitiibtaudmg that tbeie has been no C0Bsi«' 
derabic war, and that general peace lias pievaiUd. Nor can these dificiU be attributed to 
expansion of military and defensive estublislimeiits, for, on the contrary, the militaiy and 
inaiin chaiges (uicurren eitiiei iii Phmland for JmJia, or in India itsell ) have fallen by full 
.50 per lint. The leal giowtii of expenditure, then, has been on account of geneiol 
administration or of public improvement. I'Iim fact is, on the one hand, satiafketory, as 
fallowing tlijt the expenditure ha«. been directly for the advancement of the people of India, 
the money Iniving been bpent on the country itself. On the other hand, it affords a wamtag 
that Kuch inciease bimig not absolutely unavoidable (however beneficial) must either be 
fatcinly ke()t down, oi else, if it be maintained ni the just interest of tlie country, then that 
some augim^ntiition of oui resources must be secured. 

• Again, although the ictrospect of increase upon any given period, like a decade of yhhra, 
is gr.ilifyiijg, yet the griitification would be abated if tlic inciease weie to be striotly 
analysed. For, on the whole, the Lmd revenue within the period has not materially in* 
creased; doubtless the settlements, peimaiicnt or for long jieriods, prevent such in<sreaae, 
but then i e-settlemcnts in several parts of India have been made on expiry of old settle- 
mcnis, and yet for tlic country at large the n<t result has been to keep the total much as it 
wus>. 'I he customs liuvc not increased; theie i> nothing wonderful in that, inasmucll Of 
the duties have been so largely icduced. No doubt the salt lovcnue has much risen; (int 
then the duties have hceu prcutly raised in some piovinccs. So also the opium reveAue^M 
risen ; but the causes of that piogress are extraneous to Incli.i. On the whole, nearly h^tf 
of the 10 millions of inciease has sprung from the two items of salt and opium. ThUWt 
has ari'^cn fioin several bourccs, among v^ich must be included assessed taxes. T %08 dHt 
progress, though on the whole considerable, is yet not such, as would indicate any 
development of those national reB<*urces on wliicli the State can rely. This progreiS/dNli'i^ 
fore, is not at all such as should inflate us with undue cunfidende or lull to sloop oar 
vigilance to maintain 'the equipoise of income and expendituiA. ' ' ^ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, speaking in 1869, expressed a fenreot bope^ not ysf vissliiMl; tSmt 
the deficit of 1861-02 would prove to be the last of the long aensi of Mkdttiil * 

My jiredeoesior, Mr. Laii^, addresaing tiiis Council in IMI^ spdiesiiiA a^ 

^ ' aokffhlfdd' 
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a chronic deficit in lime of peace. Mr. Laing graphically described biicli a deficit as a 

huge buHy^ with whom weary rounds must be fought, who must never be allowed to claim 
a cross or a drawn battle, b\it who must be gone into and finished.*’ Again, he likened 
such a deficit to '^(in Indian tiger into whose carcase a pprting shot must be fired.’* Lastly, 
he said that if deficit could then be only “ extinguished," the Cliancelloi^ of the lilxohequer 
might renounce his taxing art, and like Prospevo bury Id's magic wand fathoms deep.^’ 
And surely enough he did succeed in drowning deficit for a time* For that year iheie was 
a deficit so slight as to be..inappreciable. For the two following years there was a surplus. 
For the next year, too, there was but* a small deficit. But now for two years pa^t the 
deiScits have reappeared. And for the current year 1 shall have to tell the old tuie ot deficit. 
Thus, alas! deficit, though scotched, was not' killed after all. But the ‘M)ully ” of Mr. 
Laing’s time*is in these days up in arms again; the ^Uiger " has comeback to life ; the 
smouldering flame not finally extinguished " has burst out again in our finances. 

I now come to the second part of my subject, theouri^ent year nearly expired, 1808-09. 

The budget estimato for this year presented by Mr. Massey showed the receipts at 4BJ 
millions. But'as the year has advanced, and as the known figures of eiglit months out of 
the twelve have enabled us to correct tlie budget esiiinute, we have been obliged to bring up 
the anticipated' amount to 49^ millions, showing a satisfacioiy augmentation of three-^ 
quarters or a million. The increase distributes itself in a normal and natural manner over 
the many brunches of our income. . 

The only items which I shall select for notice are (dustbins and opium. 

In' round numbers the budget showed millions for customs; the regular estimate 
shows millions, or an increase of a quarter of a niiUion, which is very Hatisfactory so far 
as it may indicate ihe progress of trade. The budget estimate for 1808-00 was taken ut 
2j millions, being in excess of ihe preceding budget (2] millions), notwilhstaii ling that 
during ,the year there had been nnnierous rciiii«sions of petty duties, some 40. articles 
having been, removed from the list of dutiable Imports, am! 88 articles from the list of 
dutiable exports. Still the budget estimate rO'<e, just confidence being felt in the elasticity 
of the trade. But this rising budget as we have Jii^t seen, been outdone by the pro- 
bable results, the estimate of 2i bciiVg brought up to 2| millions. The increase is almost 
equally distributed among our princi|Vil ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon ; 
and also between the two hevrdings of imports and exports. There is increase in the fiscal 
yield of such imports us silks, ns metals, us stoics and materials. The importation of 
English piece goods has been well sustained: but unfortunately the drought and' distress^ 
in northern India afiecting many classes of natives who are customers for our English 
fabrics, has caused many markets in the interior of the country to be alack and dull. 

While on the subject of customs, 1 shuil note that wti have recently issued lor the first 
time a Vidume of the statistics of .the foreigiv trade ami navigation for British India, pn;- 
paved after the model afl'orded by the Board of Trade in London, Whatever may be said 
as to the deficiency of current statistics in India, such remarks will no L>nger apply to the 
returns of our forcign trade. Now, what does this volume show? Why, that the total 
foreign trade (merchandize and treasure) amounted to 101 millions in value in 1807-08, 
against O.d^iniHions in the preceding year, showing an increase of 6 millions, or 0 per cent. 
Just nine years ago, in 1060, Mr. Wilson, when describing the financial dangers of that 
era, mentioned as a pillar of strength the fact that in three decades of years (tiiut is, 3o 
years) the trade had sprung from 14 millions sterling in value to no millions, Since 
then another, decade 'has passed uway, the 00 millions total has risen to more than 100 
millions, und the trade is still rising fast. Again, in Mr. Wilson’s time, the Cihstoms 
revenue was just under 2| millions. It is a little over that now ; and this notwithstanding 
that the duties have been reduced from 20 and 10 p(?r cent, to T.J and 5 ptn* c ent., and that 
full 130 articles have been wq)cd out from the list of dutiable inerchamiiy.e at the Custom.s 
House. Although only one-lialf or one-third of the old rate or duties is now taken, 
nevertheless the revenue has more than recovered itself within nine years. 

Further, these latest trade leturns disclose some shaking facis indicative of that sort of 
prosperity wdiich is tlie real basis of national finance. For instance, India is now taking 
annually full 20 millions sterling worth of English fabrics, cotton, silk, and woollen. On^ 
the other hand, she is sending away annually to England and the colonies some 8 millions 
sterling worth of her agricultural produce, grains, seeds, and fibred, skins and wool. This, 
too, is exclusive of opium and cotton. The manner in which the exportation of cottoii — 
which the wealth of' Cenlral ami Western hid iu so largely deneiids— hns been suslairud, 
even sinc^* the cloi^c of the American wiir, is remarkable. Belbre the war, that is, bcfoic 
1861, India used to send io England not more than one-fourth of the qiiunlity which 
America sent. During the war, while the American productibn fell ofi', India exported as 
much as a. million ano a half of- bales a year, and is still sending but little less than that 
quantity. The American cotton has now of course regained somewlnit (»!' itsjormer posi- 
tion. But still the quantity, seems hardly io exceed the i^ or l^jl million of bales which 
India now contributes. Tlie great position which India is acquiring in the cotton marts of 
England is owing not only to the stimulus afforded by the American war, but to the efforts 
persistently made by the British Government through its own special commisi^ionprs to im- 
prove the culture of ihe indigenous staple, to ensure thp produce being properly cleaned 
and packed, and transported without damage to the seaboard ; all which is aided by the 
pressing with European machinery fast springing info us^ in the interior of the country. 
A^aiu, the progress is remarkable with the articles produced in InBiu- chiefly, tbrodgh the 
exeitions or our own countrymen. For India is now sending away annually eight millions 
0.59. 3 X of 
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of pounds of tea and 87 milliona of pounds of coffee ; while the xaliie of her indigo export 
is nearly two millions sterling per annum, and of her silk 1) millions* That tliese resiflts 
should oe achieved through ihe direct agency of a bandIVil of non-official English geUtle* 
men is one among the many wonders of the lime. 

Next, for opium, in round numbers the budget estimate showed under millions : the 
regular estimate, shows upwards of 8j millions, being’ an increase of half a milfiDn. This 
arises not at.all on the Malwa or Bombay opium, but almost entirely on Bengal opittin* 
So far as can be seen the Malwa opium is yielding much about tba amount that was antici- 
pated. The duty being a fixed duty of-tlpO rii|)ees a chest, the^fiscal yield depends entirely 
on the number of ciicsts sent for exportation, and that number has as yet corresponded 
closely with the estimate. But the prices obtained at the Calcutta opium sales have gone 
considerably beyond the budget estimate. In that estimate Mr. Massey assumed a price 
of 1,260 rupees (126 /.) per chest. For the previous year he had assumed oiily 1,160 rupees. 
Finding that this latter estimate had b#en exceeded by th<? reality, he decided to go higher 
for this year, and so he torik 1,260 rupees, an apparently liii*h rate, according to experience 
of several recent yeurs, expressing however a good h(>|>e that this eohanced estimate would 
prove moderate, and would be outdone by the reality. And, surely enough, it has been so 
outdone. For up to date the auction prices have* averaged 1,380 rupees a chest, and some- 
times L:ive even ovi-r-topped the high price of 1,400 . rupres. Further, this fiscal increase 
bus accrued notwithstanding that the Bengal uutlioritres hfive only been able ‘to bring 
47,236 du sts into the market instead of ‘48,000, or 765 chests short of what was to have 
been expected. This deficiency of supply was caused by the shortness of Uie'crop of last 
year in the Behar province, whicli fur want of seasonable showers was less than it should 
have been on the area under culture. 

Tlie r(fceij)t side for 1868-69 being thus satisfactory, how stands the expeodhure side?. 
Now hole the first noticeable feature is this, tliat the ordinary expenditure of all kinds, 
according to the improved definition, lias risen from 46^ millions in the budget estimate to 
50^ millions in the regular estimate, showing an increase of .3 j millions. But this increase 
is not really so formidable as it looks ; for by the improved classification i| millions for 
military buildings and for communications nrid embankments, which were excluded from 
the ordinary expenditure in the budget estiniutc, have now beSn iticiuderT, causing, of 
course, a corresponding diminution of the extraordinary expenditure. And this ‘leaves two 
millions of increase to be accounted for. 

V Now the Council will be glad to hear that this increase has not arisen upon the ordinary 
civil and military charges incurred, in India. On the contrary, these heads of charge show 
rather a saving than otherwise. For instance, the regular estimate shows a reduction on 
the budget of 60,000/. under the charge for colleclitlg land revenue; of 60,000/. for 
collecting the salt revenue ; of 75,000 /. under law and justice; of 70,000/. under police; 
of 100,000/., for the army, and this saving has been effected after defraying the extra 
charges (some 60,000/.) for the recent expedition in Hazara, All these savings speak 
volumes for the rigour with which economy has been enforced duruig the y^ar by the 
various executive authorities, and for the precision now attained in our system of audit and 
account. On the whole the budget expenditure for civil and niilitary charges in Indiastood 
at 86.| millions, and the real expenditure comes out at that very sum with but a slight 
difference. And even that difference is explained by our having paid 200,000/, (not 
originally estinUited f)r) of Beiar siirphi'i to the Nizam in the just discharge of our 
obligations on that score. Much has.ofreii been said of the uncertainty of Iridian accounts. 
These figures go to show that as regards the civil and military expenditure in India— which 
is, of course, well under our control — there is* no . such uncertainty,- and that what is 
budgetted for under these heads will n:>t materially be exceeded. 

Where, then, has the increase over the budget estimate ocewred ? Why, it is attributable 
to public works ordinary, to expenses connected with railways, and to unavoidable ex- 
pcndituie in England, as 1 must proceed to show. 

The budget grant fur public works ordinary amoiintr d, according to the improved classifi- 
cation* to 6§ millions. The retiijtfhir estimate shows that expenditure will be incurred up to 
.six millions, showing an increase of one-third of a million. The increase has arisen from 
various^ causes, among which may be mentioned the outlay^ on central gaols, and the 
execution of works for the relief of the population suffering from scarcity in the drought 
whereby some parts oT India are visited. 

1 have just above sjtated that Ij millions classed in the budget under extraordinary ex- 
penditure had by the new classification in the revised estimate been transferred in the ordi- 
nary expenditure. Of this amount,.! J million is for tlie great military barracks. As explained 
by my predecessor last year, the scheme for new barracks for European troops throughout 
India was to cost from 10 to 11 initiions, and tim work was to be done in a period^jcff five 
years. . It iadioped tliat the estimated cost may not be materially exceeded, but to secure 
this result the most unremitting vigilance will be needed. Be this as it may, however, the 
period oJ* construction will certainly be prolonged, for the five yeaw have now elapsed/but 
the work is not half done ; and out of the 10 millions only five have been spent, tearing at 
least five yet to be laid out. But the designs had to be .elaborated by the best military 
engineers in India, tnd then sent to the first sanitary authorities in England for approval. 
Thtn new sites had to be selected after, long inquiry as to .salubrity and the like. Thus^ 
despite every care and anxiety ti7 push on ihcf work, the progress for the first few years w^s 
not rapid. .More ‘ recently, Jiowever, the plai|B having become finatty setlled, and the 
establishments fully organix^, great pr<»gress has -been made, and during the current year 
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no Ms thaa mlilion being exp^Dcled on these buildings. The result u that uoble 
atruetiires, providing for tlie niarrieci and unmarried soldier quarters equal to the best to be 
seen in any countryi are rising up at Allahabad, at Lucknow, at Hyderabad, at Poona, at 
Bangalore, at Indore^ and at many other stations. Nothing ihat science can suggest to 
make Afaeae quai'ters bealUiy and comfortable for the troops has been omitted. At the pre^ 
smt rate of progress aild of expenditure, it is hoped ihat the woik will be finished some six 
years hem e, which wiih the years already occupied will make a period of ll years. 

Out of the 5 millions as yet spent on the barracks, whether the greater part has been 
really borrowed or not, 1 sliaH' pre^nily explain. But the remainder, amounting to some 
five millions, is certainly to* be provided £br from the revenues without ally borrowing on 
this account. This is a matter lying at the very root and foundation of the Government 
itself, to which our fiscal resources ougiit primairily to be devoted. Tlic provision thus 
required is-tlmrefore one of tiie. most pressing needs of the day. And days are like 
years in the life of a nation, the meaning is, that the n^ed of the day shall in tiiis respect 
M mot financially in the day, and shall not be put ofi* till the morrow and the day af^Ler tlie 
morrow. one time indeed there was hope that iaasmuch ns this was spegial ex|K>nditiife, 
the advantage of vrbich.would be fi.lt for ages to come, the whole cost should not fall oti 
us now living, but should by the process of borrowing be partly transfer! ed to those who 
shall come after us. But reflection shows that those wiio came after us will have plenty to 

C y fiir without paying fur any part of these barracks. Will anyone say that when the^e 
rracks are finished there will be liotfaing mote of importance to be doiie in this direc- 
tion? Is there not sanitation to be carried out at^our cantonments and stations to an 
extent wliicb at present cau be but dimly forcshudowi d? Are there not our coast.defcnces 
and fotlifications to be pnivided for? Is tbercsnot our marine to be strengthened, a subject 
which has been alluded to more tiian once in tin.'; 'Council? Again, by reason of so large 
a- proportion of our means lieing appropriated to military buildings, tbe expenditure on some 
other kinds of public works, especially louds, has unavoidably lagged and halted. Uecently 
we iiave not spent quite so much as we once were spending on our internal communications. 
When, therefore, the finiincia} pressuic for militiiry buiklingK shall be somewhat lightened, 
renewed vigour will be rccpiircd for ibe roads, particiiliirly those which are called ruilway- 
feedera,^as leading from the interior of the cuiintry to the various stations, — which arc to 
supplement our railway system, and to be, as it were, the veins to the main arteries. 

Speaking iq X807 regarding this very barrack expenditure, Mr. Massey made a remark . 
which is do apposite and juc!ici(.ius that 1 shall quote it here. He said, ^‘1 should have 
preferred going on as IrillitMtu defraying this charge, special and tempoiaiy as it is, out oi‘ 
the revenues of India. If a financier were to lay down any precise rule of separation between 
ordinary and’ extraordinary charge, there is scarcely a year in which, he might not Imve a 
plausible pretence for transferring charge from, revenue to capiml account. 1 do not know 
how long su(‘h a process mi};litgo on. But stirg I nm that sooner or later it would end iu 
a collapse of public credit.'* 

S^*h was the dictum of Mr. Massey, to which riieartily subsciibo. Tlieprincijde on vvhich 
gjanau and Stale railways aie provided foi by loan is Jatelligible. But if barracks arc to be 
thus treated without any clear principle and removed from ordinary expenditure, tlieii 1 
know not what item might not be next removed, till at last we tinbarked on a cour.se of 
borrowing tliat, would be fit only for bankrupt cxcliequers. 

There is one instance o( decrease under the bead of Public \\ oiks, whicii is this ; the item 


of ** Loss by exchange on railway transactions” has fulicn from 122,700 /. iu the budget to 
only 20,700 /. in* the regular estimate, .^t present the practice is this : in India our exohe- 
quei. advances all that is requited fur ti^e cunsiiuctiou of the railways, and receives all the 
trafiic receipts, in virtue of arrangaments origimited so far back as 1840, Botli our pay- 
ments and our receipts are accounted fur to the principal railway companies at a fixed con- 
tract r«„te of 1 s, \0 d. for the rupee, a rale irs yet below the actual excliange and bv low the 
exchange of 2 5* for the .rupee, which for convenience sake is adopted in ail the accounts 
between the Secretary of State. and ilic Government of India. Thus there is a loss on ail 
ourpayments and a gain on 'all our receipts, in the present state of the exchaugci^. As yet 
our payinenla 'exceed our receipts and tin loss therefore exceetls the gain; the net result 
being as shown in the stiueincnl. llereaftt i, when, ns we may hope, the net iiaffic receipts 
shall exceed the advances for comstructioii, the loss will disappear, and iu its place there 
will be gain bn exchange. •Meanwdiilc the loss in this year bus been less ilnin tlie estimate, 
partly by reason ^of increased trufliu receipts, and partly because the advances for construc- 
tion have been less than uliat was exjieetcd. 

Tlie, several items of Public Works Odinary which I have thus described' 'make up ibe 
lot^ lo six iiiilliom, which total amounts to abtmt 12 per cent. upoU the revenue.s. 

next noticeable item is that of guaranteed interest on railway capital, less- net 
iraffilA*eceipts,” which has riseiLfrom million in thc,budgt*t to neuriy million In the 
r^ular estioiute ; or showing an increase of nearly half a million. This bus arisen from 
the estimate iu India for gross traffic leceipts being less than what was origtaally ex- 
pected* • . - 

This technical description U regjlly pr^iiant with significance .as representing iransac*- 
lions of mighty import. For what does it signify? Why, it sonifies that on 77 millions 
of capital raised for the construction of railways iu iiidia, there accrued during 
the vgar 3| minions of interest' due to the shareholders under guarantee from the Indian 
il^hcquer } tliAt.ihq gross traffic earnings of the year on |,000 miles of railway opeiied in 
indilA ajQSomited to millions paid into our treasuries, reduced by the excliange to 51 

0*<59* " 3x2 " millions; 
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Appendix, No. 3, ittilUonB; that Ui€ working expenses, amounting to 8 millions, left 2} millions of net traffic 
--- receipts ; that the 2^ millions net tmttic receipts deducted from the 3| millions of guaran- 

teed interest left a sum of* million shown above as ultimately (lobitablc to the noancas 
of the year. Originally there used to be ddubts as to whether the natives of India would 
adequately appreciute railways. The truth is, that during this present year the public in 
this country is voluntarily paying ti*milli(n'is sterling to obtain the advantage of railway 
conveyance for passengers and goods, Umt in the year some 3 millions, of tons of goods 
are conveyed by rail, and that the return of passenger jourheys amounts 'to 16 millions. 
^^6 regaixls the national, growth of British India it is diHicult to , conceive figures more 
eloquent (ban tin Be. » 

In the first budget statement ever submitted lO this Council, in rt60, Mr. Wilson gave 
the gross traffic receipts for that year at a little over half a million, and the working ex- 
penses at a quarter of a million, leaving a net Veceipt of something over a quarter of a 
million. This he dtclared to be /‘a mo^t gratifying fact, one which augurs well for the 
future.’^ Would thal he were now alive to hear tliat in this the 10th budget staterfient, 
submitted to this Council the half million of gross rcceipts^had grown to near six millions, 
and the quarter of a million of net receipts to between 2 and 3 millions ; that within 10 
years the inctease had been tenfold or nearly elevenfold. 

The last item to be noticed is that of net expenditure in England, including stores, which 
has risen from 6^ millions in the budget to l\. inillions in the regular estimate, showing an 
increase of more than three-quarters of a million. This account being received from the 
Secretary of State must be implicitly accepted. The augmentation has arisen under 
various heads, such ns the Indo-European telegraph ; the marine stores; the passage of 
officers and troops overland. 'Iheie i« one iniportant item actually incurred and^not pro- 
vided for in the budget, npmely, 92,000 /. for the construction of two rnonitbrs or floating 
batteries for the defence of the Bombay harbour. Considering the needs of that harbour 
we feel particular pleasure in admitting this item into onr accounts of the 3 fear. 

Thus I account for nn oi dinary exf>eitditure of 60| millions, which, ns compared with 
the (iidinary income already sh<»wn, 404 millions, leaves a deficit of just 1 niil'ion. 

Under the head of Kxtraordinaty Public Works, the first item is the outlay on irrigation 
works, for which 800,000/. weic provided in thfe budget, but on which 062,000/. ure being 
expended in India. One infill cause of the increase is t' e amount advanced by the 
Clovernment to enable the Irrigation Company of Orissa to prosecute its life-giving works 
during a |)eriod of awful distress in that province, and by tlie iniinediate outlay consequent 
on the prosecution of these operations being undertaken by the State. 

The next item h that of nearly half a inillioii for special works at Bombay, which item 
really represents advancee from the treasury for certain reclamations and other operations 
on lands at Bombay, advances uhich we hope to recover hereafter u hen the value of^the 
said property shall bo realised. 

Under the same licad we have, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State, opened 
(rtit ii new heading, which wms not provided for in the burlget, and that is State Jftail- 
\yays.’* These are rcpiudiictive works, calculated to yiehl ai) actual income to the State 
sufficient ultimately for the provision of some interest on the capital outlay. In Mis staie- 
ment before this Council last year Mr. Massey alluded to the commencement, by direct 
Governmentul agency, of the construction of the railway from Lahore to Peshawur., 
Though important preliminaiy arrangements have been made during the year for this line, 
yet the expenditure i's trifling, only 12,000/. The sum which now appears in the regular 
estimate, lialf a million, is nearly all for the Calcutta and South Eastern Railway, which, 
as the Council knows, runs ft om this city to the new Port Canning on the Mutia river. 
I bis line has been taken over by the Governme,nt at a charge amounting in the aggregate 
as above. Of this, nearly 200,000/. have been ineiiiTtfd in India, and (he rest in England. 
At first the line was unrein uneraiive, but under iu present good management it begins to 
pay its working expenses. 

The total extraordinary expenditure, including the sums aljpve mentioned for irrigation, 
' for sfiecial works at Bombay, and for State lailways, will amount to 1} million. This 
exceeds the corresponding expenditure of the pieccding year, 1807-1868, which was under 
three quarters of a million. 

On the whole, the grant for the public works,’ ordinary and exiraordinary, of the year 
amounted to close upon seven millions-, and is about as large a grant as has ever been made. 
But it is being exceeded by the expenditure, which will amount to 7| millions, the excess 
being threc-quafters of a tnillion, and the expenditure being decidedly the largest ever yet 
attained in one year. It is important to notice this, because, in former budgets, coniiidera- 
tion has been justly had to the probability pf the grants of allotments for public works not 
being fully used. 

The result of the regular estimatr, then, is an ordinary expenditure of imHioiis, 
which, with an extraordinary expenditure of Ij millions, swells to 62 millions. The 60^ 
millions of ordinary expenditure, compared witli the revepiie of 49| millions already 
exhibited, 4shows a -deficit of one million. Tlie 62 millions, including extraordinary 
expenditure, shows a" deficit of 2| millions. The Council lilrill remember that the hiidget 
estimate showed ii total expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, of 40) millions, against a 
revenue of 46) millions, with a deficit of one million. Bat, as ttie year advatides, it is seen 
that this deficit is becoming more than doubled in the regular estimate, and the expenditure 
of the year is exceeding the budget by 2^ millions.' I may state, m ^recapitolatiofi of what 
has been already explained, that tliis^ excess lias hardly nt all arisen on civil and mfltfary 
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expenditure in India^ but has really arisen on the purchase of a railway by the State 
on the guaranteed railway interest, on public works ordinary, ^ and on the expenditure in 
England. 

'fhe Council will reineraber that, in his statement of last year, Mr. Massey mentioned 
that we should bejiin (hu» twelvemonth with. 800, uob/. in hand, unexpended balance of 
loansi and expressed a hope that no borrowing would be resorted to during 
the year. It will now have been seen that the above ball nee has been 
more thaU used up for irrigation alone. Besides that there have been the 
Other extraordinary works above described. And it has accordingly been 
found necessary to borrow to a limited extern in England, that is; about 
three-quarters of a million. 

We begun the year with a cash balance, as now actually ascertained, of 12 millions, 
which was at that season enough, and no more. Besides the incre.asft of the deficit, these 
balances were reduced to tim lowest ebb cotnpalible with safety, by an important cause 
which I will now mention. 

During the past and the present years (1867-68 and 1868-68), the Indian excheoner has 
had to auvance most of the sum^Tequired for tli^ expedition to Abyssinia. These uavances, 
from first to last, have amounted to about seven millions, being fully two millions more 
than the anticipation. This aggregate represents only (he sums cliargeable to the English 
Government, exclusive ol lhe wdinary pay of the troops that proceeded from India, which 
is chargeable to India. With such events in progress, aiJ foivsight as to the total amount 
was of course baffled. These sums are recoverable froin Her Majesty’s exchequer, and 
they are being duly recovered fr<»m time to time; llie greater jairt,* indeed, has now been 
repaid. But as the advances had to be made on the instant, and as the recoveries must 
necessarily occupy some little time, ihc pressute meanwhile became severe on oiir treasury. 
As temporary emergencies arose, the Bankof Bengal amf the new Bank of Bombay rendered 
aid, partly with their own available bnlajtccs, and jxrdy with the balances which the State 
has to keep with them under the agreement*^. Besides this, the Bank of Btiigul afforded 
temporary and special loans which, dVom first to last, aggregated millions. These loans 
have been already paid off’ in part, and ihc rest is in course of repayment. 

Further, the accounts of the cxpendilMic incurred in India for Abyssinia arclteing made 
up at Bombay. Although^ he forces only in July last returned fiom llio expedition, yet by 
this date some six millions, or nearly the whole of the cxilendititre^ have been adjusted and 
passed. , Those who remember how the accounts of fornioi campaigns in Affghanistan, in 
the Punjab, in China, used to drag their length over yeans and years, will appreciate the 
changes which have been- introduced into the accnunt department/* 

Thus ends the year 1868-68, with u deficit on ordinary income and expenditure, being 
the third c<m8ecutivc year i»n which deficit is leaving its mark. The deficits of the three 
years amount to just 4.1 millions, total deficicncY on income and oidiimry expenditure, 
yiz., the deficit in 1866-67 of 2^ millioiiH, that in 1867-68 of 1 iinllion, that in J86B-68 of 
1 million. These are, of course, (Exclusive of the extraoidiiiury expenditure since 1867-68 
on reproductive works, which I do not reokoii h* re at alL 
But how has this aggregate deficit of 4^ millions been me; ? Why, by loans. During 

these three years 6i millions have been borrowed, 

either in India or in England, and added to our naiionai 
debt. 'Of this sum there were 2 million?! expressly bor- 
rowed for extraordinary and reproductive works,* and 
certainly this money has been fully and fairly devoted to 
its proper purposes, .for during the three years the total 
outlay on irrigation and on the Bombay sjjecial works 
have e.\ceeded 2 millions ; indeed it has come up to 2^ 
millions. Besides which one railway lias been purchased 
for half a million. So that in ti'uth we have spent 3 
millions for these reproductive work^. Airaiij, for the barracks 3J millions liRve been ex- 
panded wiihiii the three years. Thus the loan mopey is fully accounted for. 

On the other han^l, as Uie barracks are now included in the ordinary expenditure, tlie 
ai millioiiB spent on them within the three years may go far lo account for the 4i inillions 
of deficit. In other words, it may be said that I he balance of the loan, after defrayal of the 
reproductive works expenditure, 4vliicli balance amounts to just aj raillioiiK, hus gone to 
make good in part the deficits between income and ordinary expenditure. ' . 

From this point of view we might liohl that had it not been for the barracks, the deficits 
on ordinaiy income and expenditure would not have occurred, and these loans would not 
have been necessary* But'it would thence follow that the new barracks Imve, for the most 
part, been constructed from borrowed money, 

l^en my right honourable predecessor (Mr*. Massey) spoke of surplus or equilibrium 
during Uieso years, be was correct according to the view then adopted, whereby the barracks 
were excluded from the account. Now, ho,wever, that it has been decided, with the express 
sanction of the Secretary of State, that these are to be included, we must face the plain 
fact that we have been and still are in a state of deficit. It is essential to place this fact 
In a clear light, in order that we may adequately arrange for the confing year. For tlie 
diflicuItVf though hot serious, is yet such as to demuud decisive measures for its immediate 
lerminaliosu « 

But while giving this explanation in justice to what h^ befn previouslj)^ done, 1 do not 
4l all mean to adnut that the barracks ought to be selected as the cause of deficit. On the 
0Ji9. ^ ^ ^ contrary, 
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Appendix, No. 3. contrary, I say that barracks ought not to be thus singled out t'roio our general ex pen^ 
’ diture. 

llcforc quitting the present year I must crave a few moments for the mention of one or 
two administrative measures connected with finance. > 

The circulation of the State paper currency has now risen al>Qve 10 millions^ it has more 
than onc^ upproacned 11 millions. .When the Oovermnent took this matter up six years 
ago, tlm total note circulation oftheseverul Presidency bank, s amounted in all to milbohs. 
Within this period, then, the circulation Ims trebled, and has now reached to about -one* 
third of the amount, 30 millions, which its founder, Mr. Wilson, contemplated ns the poi* 
Bible limit to which paper currency in India might ultimately expand. Jt has established 
itself not only at the Presidency lowns^ but at the great centres of the interior of the 
countiy, such as Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Kurrachee. During the year we have, 
by purchasing three-quarters of a million of public securities— virtually reducing the 
national debt by ihut amount — raised that portion of the reserve from dj millions tia 4 
millions, Ute limit allowed by law. This measure was justified by the steady expansion of 
the circulation. The gross profits to the State from the Currency Department will amount 
to 17Q,ooo/. anniniily. The notes, too, are used by merchants to the value of some millions 
annually for purposes of remittance, whereby gt'cat convenience' has aemued to trade. 
Further improvements in the arrangement of circles of issue in order to facilitate theCbn- 
veitibility of the notes are under consideration. • 

The amount realised from the sale of waste lands now amounts to 300, OOQ/* This has 
been invested in Oovermnent securities, public debt to this amount being regularly can- 
celled. This seemed necessary in order to give full efiect to the intention of the law. 

The provision of an*efibctive gold currency for India has engagi^d our earnest attention. 
The ofler of 10 rupees for .the sovereign at our treasuries by the notification of 1864 having 
been found by experience to be fnsufficient to attract sovereigns and to fulfil tbc'declared 
intention of facilitating the circululhin of that coin, wc determined in November last to offer 
Jii. 10. 4. for tile soveicign, a rufe more nearly approaching to its intrinsic and .market 
value, 'l lui ipeasure iias met with some buccc.sh, for ^already upwards of 100^000 aove- 
reigns Imve been received at oiir treosiiries and taken out again by the public. We have 
also removed the pmhibitiori existing since 1852 against receiving at our treiisurjcs the gold 
pieces coined under Act 17 of 1835, of which coin numbers (more tjian IJ million) have 
been urid^ still are being coined ut our mints in exchange 'for gold bullion received from the 
public, a sure proof of the popular deinaiid for them. Thjas, by improving the rate offered 
for the fiovereigii, by assimilating it to the standard established ‘ by law for coiilage of. 
gold in Iiuliu, by restoring the status which the Indian gold coins properly possess, and 
whicli they only lost casually in 1852, we hope to obtain such a circulation of gold coins in 
India as may hereafter justify xheir being declared to be h»gal tender. 1 cawnot pass from 
this topic without recounfing the aid derived ftom the special knowledge and experitdge of 
RJr. Dickson, Secretary to the Hank of Heugnl, and of our colleague; his Excellency Sir 
W. Rliiinsfiehl. Indeed if India, by the mean.s now adopted, shall enjoy the benefit of a 
gold curnnicy, that will be largely owing to the exertions of his Exci.llency. 

The Cioverimient saving'i banks at tho three. Presidency -low ns are flourishing; they have 
ill all seme 25,000 depositors, chiefly native, and some 650,000/. of deposits. Their success 
has encouniged ns to devUe maa.surcs for the ramification of these institutions througliout 
, the inl^ffior of the country. 

‘ The Money Order Department/' ‘estabiished on the model of similar departments in 
. England, lias uttanied n condderabte development throughout India. Its transactions 
dtning the year amount to an aggregate of a million sterling. .The further expansion of the 
sy.slem is under con.'^ideration. - - 

In the I'oslal Depurtmeut we have decided to curry half a tola, instead of the quarter 
tolii, for half an anna. 'I’his concession to the public 19 justified by the increase of corre- 
spondence since the relona of the postage in 1854, the mimbcrof covers, public and private, 
having Tisen fr.om 30 to 70 inillious annually ;.the rcccipift from private ppstuge having risen 
Yroiu 2t^:>,000/. to 400,000/. per aniiniu, ami the depaiiment having so extended as 1 1 cover 
50,000 miles of couiinninculion, and to number 20,000 employe*.. 

Following thf postal principle, we have subsiitutvd for the electric telegraph fixed rates 
for all distances, instead of the fbnuer tariff, variable according to distance. Accordingly, a 
message of 10 words enn bh sent to any part of- Ii^dia fi>r u rupee. It is hoped that a 
stimulus will -be hereby applied to teiegi uphic communication in this country. . 

The prices coininunded in the .market by our Ciovernment securities have been aatis- 
fuctorily hidi. Duriilg the current year the premia on the Government 5 per Cent, stock 
have ranged up to 10 per cenL : those on the 5} per Cent. Atook up Ur *15 per Cent. The 
prices of the Indian stock creiUed in England appear to have been at least as favourable, 
perhaps even more so; 'flicae rates indicate that our Cfedit stamls as high or higher 
than, ever, and will bear comparison with that of other prosperous nattont^« Such facts^ 
too,.coiitrust happily with the state of tilings but a few years qack, wlieivour stock waa at 
discount, and wdien oiinopeii loan.s would nut fill. But this credit, so mighty a resource 
to Government as well as to individuals, can only he inaintahied by our ensuring 'public 
confidence in anr firmness aud resolution to produce an equilibrium of income and expen- 
diture. , - * 

1 iniist acknowledge, after trial and prooC the remarkable. improvements introduced intp 
our system of budit and account by the Commission from Englandi eonsMiiif^ of Meears. 
Foster and Whiffen, appointed at the instance, and acting uuder the- supervision of my, 
predecessor. Sir Charles Trevelyan. ^ . . 

1 have 
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I have given much thought to a subject which has long engaged the attention of the 
Government of Indian namely, the financial relations between the Central Government of 
Indisi and the Local Governihents of Madras and Bombay* I cannot say more at present, 
as the question is still undcrcoUi^ideration. . 

I have now cleared the way for dealing with the third and ihv. most interesting part of 
my subject, namely, the budget estimate for the* coming year, 1869-70. I shall touch first 
on the receipts, and then on the expenditure. ' 

, The total of the revenues for ihe coming year is taken, at 40j millions, being a little over 
the amount which we are receiving for the present year. This total of 4DJ millions is the 
highest at which the revenuTcs of HritisUMndia have ever been set down, and it exceeds by 
three-quarters of a million the bndaet esVimate |iresentcd this time last year. The Council 
will be doubtless gratified to see that 1 am able to present such a statement'; jstill a glance 
at the main items of sevcnuoi'will show that the estimate is scrupulously moderate, llie 
great heads of land revenue, of customs, of salt, of opium, areull taken at fairly low figures. 

If the seasons* had been less unpropiticus tii^in they have 'been, then these amounts might 
have been higher. If we shall hereafter be blessed with copious and timely ruin, the esti- 
mate of income may be fortunately ‘exceeded. 

Regarding those items which depend on the state of trade, we have framed our cstitnute 
after consulting all the best informed authorities on the spot, and after revising the tariff 
valuation, in order to smt the depiessed prices obtained for various staples of coriimei’ce/ 

Regarding those items which depend on tlie' stute.pf the harvesis, we have Irtokexl to tlie 
consequences of the drought by whirh some parts of India have been suffering. Tlie repent 
rains, life-suKtuining, tfioiiiih so long delayed, with which the country has been refreshed, 
have no doui»t improved our prospects. The gloom which .overspread some provinces has 
been brightened, and drooping spirits have been resuscitated among an industrious popula- 
tion which had for months been gallantly struggling with adverse (rircumstances, altemaiing 
between hope and despair, and striving with fortitude, diligence, and foresight, to supple- 
merit, aitificially, those resource!» which the natural seasons had failed (o afford. At this 
crisis the railways have Ixien of signal service to humanity, for they have carried, first and 
last, some 50,600 tons of graip food to the hunger-stricken districts during this season. 
The Ganges and Jumna canals, too, have,, during the year, nearly doubled their irrigation, 
and have watered nearly a million of acres. So praiseworthy have been the efforts of the 
people, that even now, at thi$ late hour, it is thought that the worst, for which we were so 
fully prepared, may yet he averted, anil that if only a bountiful rain shall be vouchsafed 
next season, the country will recover fiom the effects of the visitation. In that case the 
agricultural resources, on which our land revenue depends, may not prove to be impiuVed, 
and the tolerably ‘favourable estiiiiates now presented may stand good. But if the next 
rains shall be at all unpropitioils, and a second misfoitune be piled upon the first, then the 
result Will be too sad and serious ibr anticipation. 

These considerations have specialty affected theiipium revenue. The province of Behar, 
the very, home of the poppy, has been among the n\09t drought-stricken districts of all. 
The crop, short last season, will be shorter still this season. The number of chests biought 
to sale this year has been heiow the standard* by some hundreds of chests; next year it may 
be deficient by some thousands. For Bengal opium the exact number of chests has beoti 
taken nionih by month. This numljer is certain for three-quarters of the year. The 
uttceriainiy is in the price to be rcalistd per chest. The average price has been asi^uiiied 
ut 1,330 rupees (133 /.) per chest, ihat ^iiig about the average actually realised during the 
past three years, though less than the average, 1,3H0 rupees (138/.; per chest, obtained 
during the curren^ year. For llie.rBoiobay opium, the full amount has Ireeii taken accord- 
ing to the experience of the present y<^a». .Tlie total lesult of the opium revenue has been 
further tested by the gross average of the past three )'ears, which, auiouiiting to 8.^^ iiHilions, 
siifficienily bears out the sum, 84 nnliions, now set down. Thus, nllhougli the sum 
estimated for the* coming year is half a millton less than that which is being realised in 
the current year, and is below the average of the three past years, thus showing a really 
cautious eatinr^te, yet it is as high a sum as could sufely be taken in ihe face of the deficient 
supply with which we aie but too certainly threatened. The Council will see that the 
whole of the expected revenue has beei\ taken credit for without any reserve being formed. 

The Government of Bengal is taking active measures for iiu reasing the supply of opium 
fcfl* the tjhina market to' 50,000 chests aniamlly, anti for securing a reserve supply (of at 
least 10,000 chests) which may assure the public as to the quantity to be brought to sate, 
and may conduce to the checking of undue speculation in prices. Tlieie is fear ihat unless 
the supply can be improved next season after these two deficient seasons, the cultivation 
of the poppy in China itself will be stimulated. For some .time past positive accounts have 
been received of the increase of this culture in China ; so it is clear that unless Bengal 
produces enough opium, ihe Ciiinesij will raise it for themselves, and if the Chinese will 
Imve opium, they may as well, get* it first rate from us, as. second rate ut home, and they 
may as well consuthe it taxed as untaXed. Again,' if they do nut procure it from us, they 
might procure it from other countries of Asia. The culture of the l>oppy in Persia is 
increasing, ana some 4,000 chests are exported annually from that country to China. 
The pioprieiv of substituting un open excise system in Bengal for the present direct 
governmentaf agency has been under consideration ; but the propriety of such a change on 
either moral or practical grounds is not as yet established to oui\satisfaction. On the other 
band, it is a serious thing to make a change in a case where such critical interests are con- 
cerned, where, despite fluctuations, the fiscal progress-has been so great and so steady, and 
0.59. 3x4 where 
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Appendix No. d. where tlie system works well to the satisfaction and contentment of the peasantry concerned 
in the cultivation. 

I'iie revision of the salt duticii tfarouubout India has engaged, and is still engagingf our 
anxious consideration. Tlie inequality in the rates of duty, and the market prices of such 
an silicic as salt in difierent portions of tiie empire, is indeed to be deplored. But though 
there are present obstacles, financial and other, in the way of equalisation, we shall bear 
this steadily in view as an object for ultimate attainment. But after all, -^hat the northern 
people want, even more than reduction .of duty, is increased facility of supply by the con- 
struction of railways to the salil'erous tracts, and by the encouragement of local manufacture 
of salt, to all which matters immediate attention being afibrded. 

As the (Council knows, there is a r^vUioii goine: on of the schedules of the stamp duties ; 
hut ho provision has been made for the fiscal effect of any changes, as thdy have not yet 
been finally determined. - 

The item of assessed taxes I shall reserve for separate mention after tlie balancing of^ 
income and expenditure. * * ' 

Such, then, ueing the receipts, Inuv stands the expenditure for the coming year? 

The total of ordiimry expenditure is set down at 49i millions, being some 60,000/, below 
the total of rtceipts. In other words, there is a real equilibrium between expenditure and 
income snfiiciciitly assured by the exhibition of a small surplus of 60^000 /. This expenditure 
is one' million less than the expenditure of 50| millions for the current year, 1868*09^ in* 
cnired for precisely the same purposes, aud thns accurately compared. 

There is a slight increase, alter every practicable retrenchment, in several of the Civil 
I)ej )aittnents. 't he Council w'ould be wearied if I entered on the details of thi^^ Suffice it 
to say that the demands lor administrative iiuprovemeni in every direction are irrepressible; 
and these involve expense. Again, the general rise in wages and in prices of all things, 
which linve doubled or even trebled within the Iasi: few years, and are still on the ascendant 
in most places, has for some time past caui^ed, and is still causing, the former scales of pay 
and of salaries to prove insufficient. In justice to the many classes ot its meritorious 
servants, tlie lirovernment has been obliged to concede increase of emoluments to .the em- 
ployes of all grades, from the lowest upwards, in all dcpaitments, from 16 to 30 per cent. 
The only general exception t«» this has been the case ot the Covenanted Civil Service, of 
. which the emoluments remain much as they were. 

There are only a few items of expenditure which need now be noticed. That for police 
amounts to nearly 2^ millions. The police of India under its new organisation was origi* 
nully estimated to cost two millions ; the subsequent tendency to increase has been largely 
owing to the cstablisbineni of municipal police.* Much care will be needed if the sum 
total is to be kept down at its ])reSent figure. The educational grant stands at upwards of 
000,000/., or nearly a million, being slightly above the expenditure of the current year. 
The allotnient for law and justice, including prisons^ now exceeds 2,^ millions; and is con- 
stantly increasing from the cr<5\ition of new courts anil departments. The grant for medical 
services has ri»i.ii al)uut 16 per cent, within (he last two years. This is owing to the sub- 
stantial recognition of ilic medical profession by increased pay,und*to ibe position which 
sanitation istusi assciling for iti*clf. The cost of forest conserviiiion is also rising; this is 
aftribiitiiblo to the organisaiion of professional forestry, and to the husbanding ot that vast 
wealth ill timber with which nature has endowed the contini^nt of India. 

'fhe military expenditure in India is estimated at upwards of 12$ millions, being almost 
the same amount as that which is shown for the current year. This is of course exclusive 
of some 3^ millions of expenditure in England. The sums of 21 and of 16 iiiiiliorig are the 
highest annual figures which our military ex|HmditurcJn Lidia has reached. After the 
great rctrenchmenla wliich took place between the years 1800 and 1863 upon the above 
amounts, the sum of 12 J mniions (in 1863-64) is the lowest figure to which our military 
expenditure in India has fallen. Since then the charge has slightly increased, notwithstaiicl- 
Ing that the European foice been reduced by some 7,000 men. Jt might be expected 
„that such a reduction of force would have caused a considerable^ reductioo of expenditure. 
Instead of this, however, there has been an hicreage, despitb constant efi'orts tok.eep down 
the charges, a fact which points to the need for redoubled economy. The increase, so much 
to be regretted, is in part attributable to unavoidable causes, such as — 

'fhe warrant regarding tlie clothing and pay of the Europeiyi tvQops, and the induce*> 
nients to ve-engageinent at an earlier date. 

The increased subsistence allowaoce to the wives and families of European soldiei’S. 

'fhe additional pay allowed to Native commissioned .officers ; the grunt of good-con- 
duct pay to the sepoys at an earlier dale ; the continuance of batta to men on leave ; 
the increased rates of hutiirrg money. 

The increased pay of incdical officers, of the medical staff' and establishment, tire re- 
organisation of the warrant or subordinate medical establishment. 

The abolition of half batta. 

The net cost of the staff' eorps. 

The compensation to Native troops lor aearness or provtsionsr 
* 

These main items have caused .aii increase of annual charge by 9ft0,000/., to couater- 
balance which further savings are required, if such can possibly, be made. Certainly there 

, * - 'are 

* For the charge for mnnicipsl sud railvray police there is n set-off on the reheipt side of 800,000 /. |(nr 
niuuicipal end railway contrihutloas credited to the State. 
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though in Home jJaccs creditably economical, are hurdlv so in all places. The charges of L 

the hospititl departments, of the Ordnance^ of the barmck department, of the stud, of the 
arniv and garrison staff, are constantly mounting up\^ards. 

^ The charge which some years hence will accrue to ihe State from the present organiaa* 
lion of the staff corps of India has engaged our anxious cure. The question as to what 
measures should be adopted in respect hereto is still under consideration. 

Dcmltless the growth of army expenditure, though slight and gradual, requires check in 
every branch and detail, which check we shall assiduously apply. 

For Public Works Ordinary, exclusive of railways, the allotment stands at millions, beino* 
just over the amount expended in the current year, and being about the largest grant ever 
yet made for this important object. IL includes nearly 1 j millions for the military buildings, 
of which the importance has been already explained, an amount which w ill enable the. 
engineers to maintain the pre.<ent rate of proirress. This category includes 'all the expen- 
diture for these buildings, of which not a farthing has be. n transferred to tl)c ht iiding of 
Extraordinary. Further, in Public Works Ordinary, including railways, every kind and soit 
of item has been included, save those for new inigation works, for the Bombay special 
fund, and for State railways, which Ihrie items ulom have been classed as Extraorriinaiy. 

The guaranteed interest on railway capital, le^s net traffic receipts, stands at ij 
millions, making up Ip about miilion.s, the amounts which the Government of India 
from first to last lias paid for the cardinal advantage of possessing railways in the countiy. 

Inasmuch «« the outlay for the thou.‘=ands of miles of line yet lo be constructed will be 
going on to the amount of three or four millicms anuuuliv, it is calculated that this item of 
H millions for giiarantrcd intPiosl. will not decrease foi luany ycais to come, but may incieasc 
to 12 millions. It is nuiiiift^st that much depends on the administration of the raiUvavs, tlic 
merits or dnuerits of v\liu!h might easily make a dlHen nce ot‘a quarter or half a million in 
the State hiidget of the year. The growing imjiortance of railway finance, will hence be 
apparent to the tax-payers of India. After deduction of Ihe working expenses from the 
estimated tiaffic earnings nfithe coming year, it is calculated that the East Indian Uadvvay 
will be paying 4^ per cent, on paid-up capital, the Gicut Indian Peninsular three percent., 
the Madras Railway thr< c per cent., and the other lines iVom one to two pen* cent. It seems 
clear that some oi the lines will ceriiiinly jiay the five percent., ai>d will relieve* tin* Stale 
of its guarantee obligatum on more than half of the cufutul us yet laid out. Btii the 
lemuinder will not pay for some time to come, involving perhaps one-third of theugeregate 
capital, on which the Stale will have lo pay permanently apart of the guaranie.ed inicro«t. 

It is well to remember this, inasmuch as within the next io years another 30 millions on 
railways may probably be cxpi.‘nded. 

Such then, is ihe ordinary exprfuditure fur (he coming ye u*, which has not bi'cn allowed 
to ovtrhalanec the income. But in order to explain exactly how this etpiipoiso has been 
obtained, I must ask the CoHiicil to revert to the item of a.sscsscd taxes, ol which 1 just, now 
promised a fiulhei notice. 

It will he seen that 000,000 /. are set down as the anlieipated produce of assessed taxes 
for the coming year. The certificate tax of the current year is expected to yichl 620,000 /. 

The same taJf, liad it been coiilinueci for the coming year, is supposed to be capable of 
yielding ns much or more, say 660,000 /. But to this lias been added' 350,000 making 
up the total of 000, 000 L shown in the budget. Now% by what means is tlie extra 350,000/. 
to be obtained ? Why, by converting the certificate lax into an income lax, Withouf this 
resource our income would fall short of our expenditure by more than one-thini of ii million, 
and a deficit to that extent would have been exhibited in thi.s budget. The (jovemment of 
India, after considering the deficiencies which have occurred in three consecutive yciiiH, a.s 
I have already ex|)lained this day, and alter causing the accounts to be made iqi according 
to the orders of the Secietaiy of State, has determined, so far as in it lies, to put fin end to 
deficit. We cannot, at such a time, as this, loiiseiit to appear helore the public with :i 
deficit in our bufigel. We have therefore preferred the alternative of asking this Goiincil 
to vole us the jiowt r lo cover by an income tax the deficit which must otherwise be piesented. 

Such, then, is the proposal which I shall have, on bchall of the Government of India, to 
submit to the Council, together with a request for leave to introduce a Bill f(»r the purpose. 

Tim necessity of avoiding debt in time of peace for ordinary expenditure, and of plainly 
making both ends meet, is the ground on which wc mainly base this proposal. The probable 
occurrence of ibis’ necessity was foreseen Bome montbs ago, and a relerence was made by 
us to the Secretary of 8tate, whose approval has been received to the course wiiich wc 
pr^se to adopt. 

The principle of, the existing certificate tax is in fact that of an income tax on particular 
classes, so that the substitution of an income tax proper will practically not much alter the 
taxation of those who pay the certificate tax. Ttie taxation w ill be virtually extended to 
those sections who are now exempt, and will apply equally and justly to all sections alike 
without distinction. Moreover, ihe principle of rough asi-essinent,^ as observed in the 
certificate tax, should, we think, be maiiitained, with some nvodification of detail, in the 
schedule of the income tax* The mean incidence of the certificate tax was About 1 per 
cent, on profits ; we propose to keep this rate for the income tax also. The limit of income 
to which the certincste tax descended, 600 rupees, (60 C) ])er annum, will be observed 
in ihe income tax. Servants of Government or of companies, aa well as those of firms and 
]^yajte individuals, were exempted under the certifiiale tax if their salaries were less 
than 1,000 rupees for the year. For the former class the assessment will now be at 1 per 
0.59« S Y cent. 
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Appendix, No. 3. cuu. on hD salaries oi R$. 41. 10. ». per menseoni, equal to 500 rupees per annum, and 
upward'. 'I’lie latter class will be assessed like their neighbours under the scJiedule. 
PefiHions and annuities will be similarly assessed. . We have introduced various minor 
iinprovcinenls intended for the cooven^pnoe of the lax-payers. 

Tlie advantage of keeping up the principle of rough assessuient in the schedule is the 
avoidance ol individual assessmeot, of any iiiqui.9ittiriai process which such assessment may 
involve, and ol the demand ft»r returns of income. The advantage of adliering to the 1 per 
cent. i-Mt*' will be this, that those who pay the certificate tax will continue to pay much in 
the same way as heretofore, without any sensible change, and the avoidance of change is 
well ku(»\vii to be an important point in dealing wdth the natives of India. I'he advantage 
of observing the 500 ru|)ees ( aO A) minimum limit of income will be this, that the measure 
will be (confined to the upper ami middle classes, and. will not affert ihe mass of thcpt*ople. 
In that respec t, the new income tax will be preb rn (I to the old, which went duwn so fin as 
200 iMjpecs (2t) A) cd* aiuninl income. It is calcidated that not more th m 150,000 peiBons 
will bti asst^ssed to iliis income tax, out of 150 millions of ])o]>ulcit]oii, so that the tax will 
hardly tiuich more than (me in u thousand. In shoit, onr hope is that hy eschewing change 
in respect to those wiio mov pay a direct tax; by refraining iViiin demand for returns; by 
removing the mcasiirr from any coatact with the. jn.orer and more ignorant classes, we shall 
keep it c(.)mparaiivcly lice from much of the unpopularity wluch atmehed to the income tax 
of lUtiO, and thus, as it were, rob the measure of its sting. 

Sln»iil(l it b(^ thought that the arguments, if good for anything, are good for a 2 per 
cent, rather than a 1 p(U‘ cent, rate, tht* answei is that ! per cent, .seems to be sufiicient. 
Jt produces all equilibiium alter a lair allow am‘e for the dclencc and administration of 
tlu' country, and for moral and mattnial improvenicnt, and after including enoiigl) for 
militaiy bnildmgs to onsuie the present rate of progress. Tnc Couiudl will remember 
that ail Ollier ta.\< s ever c<»ntemj>hitcd have been condemned; that the income tax is 
onr chici fiscal ie.sei vc ; that in war or other emergency wo could hardly a.sscss it at 
more ihan five per < ent., so that now in time of peace \v<» arc to use up oue-fiffh of our 
fiscal rcyeive. It is cicMrable not to trench nu»ie.than is alisolutely nfte(*s.sary on such 
a reserxe. It is a!s(» desirablt* not to ask the country to Ix'ar even a fraction wtdght of 
buKhii more titan can be pntved to be ii t‘ispensjible. 

If it be said that suflieient caie is not given to retrench imuit of expenditine, and that 
by a. little more cuttin:i and clipping a Hinall deficit might be obviated without putting 
on an incon e tax, the answer will he that retreiiclimenl has been alieady pushecl to its 
reasonable exliemity in order to cut the coal of our (‘xpimcliture lutcordiiig to the (tlol.li of our 
ineomo. It is perhaps a cniions fact that when Ihe mafeiials of this very budget were 
received fi»>m the eight local goveinmenfs, the 12impeiial departnuMits, the 225 treasuries, 
and were collated in the Final ciul Depailmcnt at ("alcutta, the revenues came out less, 
while tin? oidiiiary expondif me pro) i>sed was more, showing a balance against the country. 
This a<l\cise aeeoiint has hy semliny in the financial department, and by help of the 
later and more c<;m|ilet<^ iiiformati' ii axiiilable to u<, bt^eii reduced to the (.quilibrlum now 
presenbd to this Ciuyieil. After all, I fie expenditure in India is taken at less liy half 
a nniiion thaii what it is f(»r ,lht‘ cunent year. This may be accepted as some proof of 
(coiiotny m the hiidgel. sFnillier than tins we eannol retrench at presenl. If we wore to 
do so, tlie jiarties concerned would during the course of the year reinonstraie, and we 
iniglit he virtually forced to allow items wide h had been disallowed. We hope to maintain 
the letrencliinents so earefnlly made ; but it would Ire worse than futile to attempt any 
ndrenebrnent which cannot be maintained. 

If it he su|)pos(?d that wc might have devised otbef means of imjirovmg onr resources and 
thus saved the necessity of an itnome tax, then T say that no supposition could be more 
unjust to the Government of liulia. For we have over and over again thought of every tax 
lliai l as (?ver be« n suggested ; to almost all s(ane insuperable economic objection was 
apparent, ilie income tax alone reiiiaining comparatively free from objection, as bumpering 
,no parficulur trade and fettering no industry. Wc have even refrained from doing some 
things we wished to effect, such as the abandonment of some of the export duties which are 
shackles on our domestic industry, the diniiuiilion of the rate of im))ort duty on some metalB 
of which the prices are dcpressei), the abolition of the inland sugar duties, the reduction of 
the suit duties in some provinces. We really have postponed the fulfilment of tliese our 
cherished desires, in ordor that tlie saddle of ihe income tax might sit lightly and easily oh 
the country. . • . * 

If it be urged that tliere is hardship in thii imposition of an income tux, when the neces- 
sity might be avoided by transferring the cost of’ the new barracks to the extraordinai'y 
category, inasmuch as the work, though heavy now, will soon be finished^ (df and disappear, 
this argument has been alreu<ly answered to-Kiay. It suffices to recapitulate that there is no 
sort of reason why barracks should be selected in such on arrangement more than any other 
item of our (ordinary expenditure; that the work will not be done for years and years to 
come ; that when it is over, other works just as costly will bfi* turning up ; that the Euro^ 
peuu troops must be properly boused ; that the housing of our, soldiers is among the veiy 
first charges apinst our revenues; that the running iino debt for such a purpose would be 
intolerable ; that we muMi pa^ our way to this extent in time of peace, if we are to prove 
worthy of our statue as a Government; and tlitett any such arrangement would be contrary 
to the orders of the Secreiaiiy of State. 

Again, if it be argued that the income tax, having been first imposed when the flnaticel 
were in disorder, ought not to be re-imposed now when the finances are flounabing, the 

reply 
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reply would be, that experience does not shovv that we csiui afford altouether to dispetise 
wiih direct taxation. For, when after a period of deficit, a short period of surplus enabled 
Sir Charles Tievelyan to allow the first income tax lo expire, there followed but one year of 
surplup. Then sure enough deficit reappetired, and r. Masney was obliged to propose a 
license <ax (lBfi6-67). 'I hus^ no sooner had the iuconie tax expired, than its resusci>atioii 
in another form bi came necessary. The Ijcense-tax having lu-ted for a year, Mr. Massey 
resisted all demand for its repeal, and continued it in an improved lorm as a certificate tax. 
That he was perfectly wise in so doing is i»rovc d this day, when I li:ive to come before the 
Council with the longest st«n y of deficit that has been narrated bii* some years. 'I he moral 
of all this is, thiit the great convulsion of ltt57, so fraught with trmible, yet so IVuitful in 
jeform, does to this hour make its eflects felt, and that tliecinint«y must bracuj its II to bear 
the small sacrifice of a light income tax in (tonsequence. 

Lastly, though this income tax is upplicabio to all alike above a certain limit of income, 
there me some imp'Otant classes who immediately occur to our thoughts, such as the fund- 
holder in India, the landholder and house-owner, who will he recpiired to aid in Ixsning a 
biuclen already borne for the last two years by several classes of* their fellow sul>j* ets. The 
fundholder in India, ronseions that the v;»lae of his property in the market so largely ilepends 
on the financiaberedit of the Gc^vermnent, will not demur to a contribution to a ta-v which in 
Lngland has been alwaNS held to be applicable to income from tlie public securities. The 
landholdeis, especially the zemindars under permanent setllcmeni, convinced from long 
experience of the inviolable faith kept with tliem by the State, cannet regard this measure 
with any distrust, but will submit to the law, if it shall he enacted, with that loyalty which 
befits gentlenn fi of accumulating wealth and of Hherul education, recollecting that the 
question of their liability was tlioroiighly settled long ago, and that in ca- h cycle of y« ars 
the progress of Bengal, with its staples profitably exported to England, iis network of water 
cornmmiication, its patient and thriving peaNmitry, enhanr^es theii debt of gr.ititiuh; towards 
the (iuveriinient under whose sway their property has been ^o vastly benefiie'd. 

The European community for the most pan already p ly the certificate tax. Their 
taxation will be changed l»ut little, if* at all by the income tax. 'I’hey have shown so much 
public S|‘irit in re.spec’t to dhect iaxati<m wlient!V.-r its necessity was demonstrated, and 
they are so well aware that nnaiiciul solvency is one of the first condiiions of mir political, 
safety in this country, tliat their snjipiut on inis occasion is cojifiilmitly anticipated. 

And everybody, Emopean or ^ifitive, will, \m trust, appreciate the justice of taxing all 
classes alike without exception. 

The question of allotting lo the b-cal governments a portion of the income tax proceeds 
for public w^ rks has been considered, but the concession cannot at present Im^ imide. 

So much then for tlie ordinary income and expenditure. 

Besides this, however, thcixf is a proposed extraordinary ex|)endituiv of threc-and-a-half 
millions, of whicli two-and-three-ffuancr millions are un* the irrigation w^orks, and the lest 
for the Bcnibay S)>t‘cial works and t'le State railways, 'fhe amount may seem large, but it 
includes one million to be paid in h.ngland for the transfer to Government of the Irrigation 
Company’s proiecls tii Onssa an l Behar, and a quarter of a milli«>n of stores and plant for 
the Lahore and I’cshawUr Uailway. This full sum, if sanctioned by the Secretary of St;ite, 
will have to be raised by loa.i. The ( Xpeiuliture in India of* 1^ million on irrigation In to 
be mainly for the noble |)roj(*cts in Orissa, in Bchar, in tbe Cis-Sutlej States, in the basins 
of the .rurima and tlie Ganges in Lower Bengal, in ihe British Deccan, and in otlnu’ 
places. This will be tbe first year in which the prinripb* of borrowing foi reproductive 
works comes into soiTiething near full oj^rraticiii. It must be some lime btdore any return 
is received tor this outlay. And lor fear of going loo fast ahead, we should pausr be fire 
exceeding the amount proposed for loan this year. The oiiginal cost of ihe'^e works is 
already shown in our Budf^ef Statementf^; the question as to how far it may he j) »ssiblo to 
show separately the gross income, and the current expenses of these reproductive works, is 
undergoing careful considt ration. 

Indeed we are launching nut on a sea of improvement. The next 10 years may see 
another 40 or 60 millions for reproductive improvements added to the existing loo millions 
of our national obligations. Can any fact be more potent than this to pmve that we must 
gird ourselves for ihe task before us, by ostablidiing that equilibrium between inci)nie and 
ordinary expenditure which will be the smest basis of our pulilic credit. 

The total expenditure for the year, ordinary and extraordinary, is put at 523 millions, the 
highest figure ever yet reached. It lias lic.en sometimes observed that our pi’i^sent form of 
Budget Statement (whicli is, however, authoritatively prescribeil), by showing the expeiidi- 
tnre in England in the aggregate, does not exhibit in one view the cosi of some great 
deimrtments who^e expensed are incurred partly in England and partly in India. I appt nd 
a supplementary statement showing the oombined expenditure, English and Indian, of the 
several departments. In .this point of view, the cost of the army stands at a little over 16 
millions; that of marine at something under one million; and the interest on the public 
debt at millions, of which the sum of 180,000/. is on capital raised for reproductive 
works, 

I have now to mention what loan arrangemeuts will have to be made in order to* meet all 
this expenditure. On the one hand we have to provide for 3^ millions for reproductive and 
extraordinary public works as above described ; half a million of public debt to be renewed 
in England, and half a million in India, or ode million to be renewed in all ; half a million 
to be raised in India to recoup our cash balances for sums lent or to be lent to the munici- 
palities of Calcutta and other places. These items amount in all to five millions, or 3i 
0.69. 3 Y 2 millions 
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millions ol* new debt, one million renewal of former debt, and half a million of debentures 
at shorf r.iuency, whieli will not add to the permanent debt. These are all subject lo the 
ar)[)roval of the ISecrctary of State. On the other hand, two millions have already been set 
down hy ll‘e Secretary of State to bwaised in England. We propose to raUc in India 
liah a niillion on long term debentures in renewal of existing obligations, and to issue debeiw 
lures fin- short terms not exceeding one tw^elvemonih, of the nature of exchequer bills, up 
to half a million. By the l.»tter issue we hope to provide for the temporary requirements 
of the cash balances without trenching on the resources of tlie Presidency banks. There 
reiuain two inillious lo be raised, regarding which we. shall inimedialcly solicit tho instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of State. In these various ways the amount of five millions above 
stated will he provided for. If we shall havt? to advance any additional sums to munici- 
palities (luring the year, such amount will have to be »ai.‘iod by loan. 

With tlic.-c several arrangcmcnis (which are subj(‘ct, of Cv^mse, lo tile sanction of the 
Secretary of Stale) we shall prohiihly close llie coming )car with a cash balance of llj or 
nearly 12 miliions, much the same*, as. that with which we are closing the current year. 
Thesfi aiiioiiiits indicate iliat our cash Imlances are ii'»t even yet restored to t!ieir proper pro- 
portions, By the e.xpcninciit of is>uiiiii shortterm dehentuivs, as above mentioned, we hope 
to work with a somewliat less (.-ash halanco than herctolbre. If, ns the year proceeds, the 
accoimis slnrll he unfavourable, some additi^mal temporary resource vviil have to be pro- 
vided. 

The last statement to be noticed is that of the cash biihim'.es in Tmliii. This statement 
includes not only all the regular rociapls and dishuiscmeiUs in Imliji, besides the remit- 
tances to England, hn-t also all the ‘*deh!,'* or, as it might bcl'er be called, the “ deposit.” 
'rhis technical debt has notliing to do wiih the public or national d(?bt, but it arises in this 
way. In '^ottie inspect*? our cxcliefpicr serves us a givat hai k of deposit; it receives and 
keeps the money belonging to the local funds, to the funds, jiensionary and others, of (he 
sinviccK^ civil and military; to the Judicial Deparlmont, and (o a variety of depositors. It 
serves as gcMicral banker lo the raiUvays and n^ceives all their traffic earnings. It also acts 
as a hanker for much of its own remittances. In these scvcjral waiys iliore is made up a 
vast aggrcgulij o( many millions of deposit receipts >ho\vii On one side of the account, 
balaiictMi hy a conespemding amount of disbursement.s on the other. We shaH comincnce 
thciuw yen on the 1st April w'iih a ca4i balance of close upon 12 millions; w(? hope, 
also, t<.) end i» with u sum of nearly 12 inilliuiiH. On the rccidpt sidc^ of the statement there 
nre^ upwards of 41) millions of r(*veMne; three millions to be raised hy loan ; same Kit millions 
of deposit, of wldch latter tlic ihrc(Mnillions of our local funds income forms a part. The 
above tim e millions of loan is exclusive of the two millions to Ue raised by the Secretary of 
Stale, which have, been allowed for on the other side of tli(^ account. Then tluTC are some 

milliims oj’ oilier receipts, railway earnings, and tin* like. All these, together with the 
cash l)alaiic(‘ in liand, inaKc up tin* grand total to 80 nfillions. This is balanced on the 
dishuiseincmt side by snme 43 millions for service* in India ; by some 14 millions on account 
of debt aiid (lcpo^it, including sonu: three millions cxpcndiiurc from local funds, inid some 
11 niilJimis <>i’ other payments, including tl»os(? for the Sccietury of State’s bills; all which, 
logellicr with the cash balances, make up a counter sum of HO millions. 

1’lius, foi l/li(^ coming year 1800-70, the national balance slieei of British India, including 
all the transactions of its F4Xchcqncr, shows 60 millions on each sid(^ of the account, truly a 
higli figure d( moiisirativc of the calibre of our power in ilie East; and now', with the men- 
tion of this sjiiiit-siirring fact, 1 shall conclude my exposition. 

Such is the Budget for 1800-70. The main points of ihc exposition are; — 

That the entire expenditunj on the new barracks is^includcd in ordinary expen- 
ditme, and chaiged against revenue; 

Thai on the two years under leview, 1807-08 and 1808-09, there has been an actual 
d(?fieit in 1807-08 of 1,000,000 of income as compared with ordinary expenditure, 
fi)flow'ing a deficit of millions on the total expenditure the previous year 
1800-07; 

Thai for the year 1808-00 theie is a deficit by regular estimate of 1,000,000; 

’lhat lor ihe coming year 1^00-70, alter including barrack expenditure, tliere is 
estimated an equilibrium between income and ordinary expenditure sufficiently assured 
by a smull surplus; 

That u une-pcr-cent. income taxis proposed in substituiion fertile existing certificate 
lax ; 

Unit 3J millions are proposed to be expended in 1809-70 on extraordinary repro- 
ductive works to be jirovided for by loan ; , 

Tlittt 3j millions are proposed lo he raised by loan ; 

I'liat 1,000,000 of public debt, half in England, half in India, falling due for repay- 
ment in 1809-70, must be renewed; 

7’tjat half a million is to be raised by short-term debentures to supplement ihe cash 
balances'; 

That the total of loan proposed for tlie service of the year 1609-70 amounts to five 
millions. 

The Government of India has aimed at a financial policy to be at once safe, just, and 
sound : safe as strictly bringing to account of orcRnaiy expenditure oil items properly so 

cnaigeable; 
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chargeable; just^ as tending to apportion more and more eaually the fiscal burden between Appendix, No. a. 

rich and poor ; sound, as guiding all proposals according eilher lo known custom in India 

or to established principle in Kngland.^ 

‘ The facts and figures of British Indian finance, hard^and slern as they may be, do yet 
bear witness lo an agriculture furnishing staples for the use of distant countries; a commerce 
multiplying it«e*f in every cycle of years ; a revenue branching out in various forms of deve- 
lopment; an ordijiary expenditure held in control, and expanding iiminly for useful or bene- 
ficent purposes ; an extraordinary expenditure, designed to biiug Statu capital to bear on 
the material improvement of the country ; a^ public credit strong enough to constitute a 
resource for every reasonable need. By their general effect tliey recall the sentiment of 
the historian, they excite thankfulness in all thoughtful minds, and hope in the breasts of 
all patriots.” 

The motion was put, and agreed to. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple having then ajjplied lo his Excellency the Presi' 
dent to suspend the rules for the conduct of business, 

The President declared the ladcs Buspended. 

The Honourable Sir Richard 2\mpJe then introduced tlte Bill. 

POLICE SUPERANNUATION FUNDS BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Aic//Mrrf 'Temple then introduced the Kill to Abolish the Police Super- 
annuation Funds. 

transshipment of opium FEE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple, then moved for leave to introduce BUI for im- 
posing a transshipment fee on opium. 

The motion was put, and agreetl to. 

The Honourable Sir Richard 'Temple having applied to Ins Excellency the President to 
suy^end the rules for the conduct ol‘ business. 

The President declafcd the rules suspeuded. 

The Honourable Sir Richard 'Temple then introduced the Bill. 

. LAND CUSTOMS BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Richard 'fcmple then moved for leave to introduce a Bill lo make 
better provision for the collection of Land Customs on certain foreign IVoidiers of the 
Presidencies of Fort St. George aind Boinl)Hy. 

The motion was put, and agreed to. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple tlion mov6d for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to Customs Duties. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlio Council adjourned till the llih March IStJi). 

(signed) Pyhitley Stokes, 

Secretary to the Council of the Gi/venior General 

Calcutta, 0 March 180U. for making Laws and Regulations. 


STATEMENT of Estimated Cash Balances in the Indian Treaguuucs on the 

31 March 1871). 


ReoeipU in India in 1809 -70. 

1 

1 Kdtiuiulc. 

DiNhurBcmontN in India 1869' 70. 

Uuuget 

Ksttinatc. 

RKVXNuna ------ 

£* 

40,340,840 

• 

P'xPENDiTiriiK IN India • 

£. 

43,li7/<10 

Dbut— 

To be raised on Loan - 
B«o6ipta on Account of Debt • 

.8,000,000 

12,408,724 

Debt — 

PnymenU on Account of Debt 
Loniion— 

13,718,792 

Lokdok— 

Recoveries in Indis of Psyments in 
Bnglsnd, Panda, Family Romit- 
tsttces, Ac. - - - . 

Madrsa Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany Not Esmings ... 
Net Railway Earnings - • - 

1,109,760 

7,600 

0,604,700 

Bills drawn by tho Secretory of State 
fur India ----- 
Payments on account of Indian I 
Riiilwsys - . . . . 

Ditto Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company . - - . . 

Bupplirsto HurMajoftty'sGovernnicnt 
MifceUittOous - - . - 

8,400,000 

8,255,100 

5,500 

128,:i00 

102,555 

Bitiinated Cmh BaUnoei on 3lMsroh 1 860 

11,917,473 

EstimaiedCashBalaucason 31 March 1870 

11,627,310 

Total - • * £. 

80,479,007 

Total * . - £, 

80,470,097 


Offg. Dj. Comptr. Genl, of Aceoimtf. 

Fort WilUam, Financial Department,! 

eHarehl669. / 


JB. F. Jiarrison, 

Compt. Genl. of Accounts. 

B. B, Chopm^n. 

OFf. Secy, to Gort. of India. 
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GENEBAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


GENEBAL ABSTRACT of the Revenues and Ueoeifts, and of iho 


n E C E I P T s. 

Actual, 

1907-08. 

Budgbt 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

I^KGULAR 

Estimate, 

1808-60- 

Budge r 
Estimate, 
1869*70. 




£. 

£. 


£. 

I*— Land Revenue - - - 

- 

- 

It), 990, 040 

20,460,000 

20,225,200 

20,595,500 

Tl. — Tiilnites nnd. Contributions from 
IStiittJs - - - - 

Native 

089, ‘2S0 

087,000 

693,800 

093,200 

ITT. — Forest ... - 

- 

- 

031,088 

• 408,900 

423,600 

436,000 

jy. — i.xciH<> on SpirilB and Druj^n 


- 

2,288,931 

2 , 211,000 ■ 

2,319,000 

2,289,000 

V. — Assessed Taxes - - - 

- 

- 

053,8.18 . 

670,0110 

520,000 

900,000 

V T . --- Customs • ^ - 

- 

- 

2,578,632 

2,441,600 

2,718,600 

2,778,600 

VI I. -Salt 


- 

5,726,098 

0,016,900 

5,613,100 

6,826,800 

VTTT. Opium . - - 



8,923,508 

8,885,800 

8,880,400 

8,280,640 

TX. — Stam]K - . . . 



2,180,200 

2,372,800 

2,840,200 

2,896,900 

X.-^Mint 



120,252 

251,200 

] 63,300 

130,800 

XT, — Post OfHcc ... 



050,07 <1 

071,300 

687,600 

687,500 

XIT.— Tclcfirapli .... 



215,0.31 

252,000 

218,700 

220,000 

XIII. — Law and .Justice • - - 



719,342 

1,034,200 

1,082,000 

865,100 

XIV— Police - ' - 



231,072 

274,300 

286,600 

301,400 

XV.--. Marine . 4 . - 


• 

45.5,090 

204,600 

678,600 

248,600 

\y \. — Edueiilion ---- 



73,845 

75,100 

73,800 

83,400 

X\ II. — Int( rest . - . - 



211,975 

220,500 

231,700 

261,000 

XVTII. — Miscellaneous - - - , 

- 


1,127,551 

763,200 

760,600 

900,700 

Army — Miscellaneous • - 

- 


742,712 

092,400 

829,400 

730,000 

Public NVivks -Miseellaiipous 



557,840 

490,000 

660,700 

041,800 

1 

Total Heckipts - - - 
Deficitpufiiid in^' PublicWorkB BztraordinaryCbarges 

; 48,420,044 
1,610,167 

48,680,000 

1,020,460 

49,288,700 

2,801,244 

49,840,840 

8,618,160 

GRAND TOTAL - - 

- 

£. 

60,089,801 

49,613,360 

62,089,944 

62,863,990 ' 

Deficit, not including Public Works Ex traordinaryl 
Charges .j 

1,007,696 

1 

970,471* 

^ — 


Port Wiliianit Financial DcpArtiueni 
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OF INDIA, for the Year 1869-70. 


ExrKNDi TUKE OF Ikdia, foF the Year from let April 1869 to :11st March 1870. 


EXPENDITURE. 


1. — on Funded and Unfunded Debt - 

Interest on Special Loans for Public Works 

2. - Interest on Service Fudds and other Accounts - 

3. — Allovvuncos, RcfundBi and Drawbacks 

4. - Land U*‘vcnuo - - 

5, .^Forest 

0, -Excise on Spirits and Drug's - - - - 

7. — Asrt**fised 'faxes - - - ... 

3.- Custom** - - 

t). — Salt . . 

10, — Opium - - 

11— Stamps - - - - • - 

12. — Mint 

13. — rot*1 Office - - - . - 

1 4. — TelegiMii>li 

15. —Alio wan CCS to District and Villapjc Officers 

16. — Administration and Public Departments 

17. — Law and JuHti(je 

18. — Police 

10. — Mariiii* -------- 

20. — Education, Science, and Art - - - - 

21. — l']ccl(?siastieul - - . - 

22. — Medical Services - - 

23. — 8tation(?ry and Printing . - - - . 

2 L— Politiral zAgeiicics and other Foreign Services - 
25.— Allowances and Assigimumts under Treaties and 

Engagomeiits 

20. — MisceflaneouB 

27. — SupiTunnuation, Retired, and Compassiunute Al- 
lowances - - 

Army - . 

Public Works Ordinary 

Public Works ------- 

Su|ior\ision and Costof Land for iiailway.s - 
Loss by Exchange on Railway I’ransactions 
One p(?r cent. Tiic>>iiie Tax Grant . . - 


Net Expenditure in England, including Stores - 
Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, less Net 
Traffic; Receipts 


'foTAL 


- £. 


Public Works Extraordinary:— 
Military . - - - 

Com in unications . 

Embank nicnts - - - 

Irripit.onWorkB{{;;^"f^“^j 
Special Fund Works - 
State Railways (ii; Engknd 


£. 


Total - - 

Total Expehoiture - - - £. 
Surplus, including Public Works Extraordinary Charges 

GRAND TOTAL - - - £. 


Surplus, excluding Fdblic Works Extraordinary Charges 


Actii.\ l, 
1H67-68. 

BrnoiST 

Kstimatk, 

1868-60. 

RiuUTr.An 

Estimatk, 

. 1808 69. 

Brmjrr 

Estimair, 

1800-70. 


f. 

£. 


*J,70«,I)72 

2,600,700 

2,684,200 


51,801 

00,000 

09,000 

, 2,401,7/0 

824,113 

.'il7,.‘i:»o 

589,830 

518,710 

;i76,4<5fl 

231,040 

502,7 10 

250,370 

1,005,050 

2,138,700 

2,076,380 

2,106,700 

2*.M),4 1 0 

278, OBO 

270,25r> 

284,850 

303,531 

261,000 

272,890 

263,050 

33,314 

21,000 

20,050 

;io,no0 

207,186 

186,150 

183,480 

182,640 

325,520 

4 11,600 

389,770 

305,270 

1,874,121 

I,007.7N0' 

1,769,330 

1,724,330 

02,050 

101,160 

90,820 

06,410 

00,360 

100,500 

05,020 

86,470 

■101, (too 

583,480 

<U7,t!l)<l 

/Of), 120 

306,517 

4 42,500 

482,310 

4 I7,U00 

.•185,081 

306,520 

306,650 

3 15,530 

1,124,306 

1,140,220 


1,20.), 090 

2,544,340 

2,857,580 

2,782,010 ' 

2,8i;o,670 

2,434,125 

2,5iv,',.ir.(» 

2,436,290 

4, -200 

026,5:01 

558,800 

681,630 

17 3,300 

7w:t,5io 

004,100 

855,1 6(> 

012,200 

158,707 

I f;2,520 

1«-.>,T(!0 

160,100 

;ir>ii.3i(i 

:U)6,070 

376,710 

113,080 

222 72f) 

221^100 

228,770 

‘.’27,700 

•Ml, HOI 

•jn 1,060 

236,7:»0 

235,500 

1,873,072 

1,018,000 

1,012,770 

i,8sri,ioif 

(i7:i,01»--> 

270,700 

4_1 6,000 

303,3l*n 

on, 256 

633,360 

827, i:m 

7 i 1,600 

12,603,467 

12,004,720 

12,803,220 

12,850,000 

5,430,467 

3,458,480 

5,610,000 

5,677,000 

156,525 

22 1 .300 

303.610 

!.>!», 150 

101,877 

122,700 

20, 700 

1 l,60i> 

11 1,410 

— 

— j 

- 

4 1,044,485 

I 38,025,060 

41,300,550 

10,00:3,740 

6,852,4 1 0 

6,302,400 

7,101,501 

6,856,750 

1,510,435 

1,202,900 

1,677,030 

1,527,700 

40,437,330 ! 

♦46,521,260 

50,250,17 1 

40,288,100 


1,363,880 

1 

j TnidiidfMl uudew 


- 

431,210 

Public Works 


- 

27,000 

] Ordinary. 


210,255 1 

800, OUO 

852,5l»0 

J,65O,O0li 

- 

- , 

14,000 

1,055,000 

382,613 

470,000 

420,000 

500,000 

501 

- 

213,300 

IO:3,800 

- 

- 

330,073 

257,000 

002,4 oa 

3,002,01)0 

1,830,773 

3,565,^00 

60, (>30,80 1 

40,013,360 

62,080,044 

52,853,900 

- 

— 

— 

“ir 

50,030,801 

49,613,350 

62,080,044 

52,853,000 

- 

2,005,640 

* 

52,650 


Totol, indiiding tranafen from Public Works Extraordinaxy, 48,343,360 /. 


Edmtrd Qay^ 

Offg« Dep. Comp. Gen. of Accounts. 


E. Fa Harrison^ 
Comp. Gen. of Accounts. 


JK. jB. Cha}mi(viy 
Off. Sec. to Gov. of India. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE OP EXPENDITURE IN ENGLAND AND IN 

INDIA FOXt 1869-70. 


* 

Expenditure. 



Iti India. 

In England 
(Net). 

Total. 


£. 

.is.' 

£. 

Interest on Debt - - - - . . 

2,794,770 

1,604,260 

-4,200,020 

Civil DepartmontB - - - . . 

18,034,630 

1,670,442 

. 20,604,072 

Military 

12,650,000 

8,202,061 

16,062,001 

Marine 

473,3J)0 

409,837 

883,227 

Public Works — Ordinary - - - - 

6)651,050 

170,100 

0,021,210 

Total - - - i*. 

40,903,740 

6,850,760 

47,700,400 

Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, less 
Net Traffic Heceiptft 

- 

1,027,700 

1,627,700 


40,003,740 

8,384,450 

40,288,100 

Public Works Extraordinary - - . 

2,253,800 

1,312,000 

' 3,605,800 

GRAND TOTAL - . - 

43,167,640 

0,000,460 

62,863,090 


Fort Williiiui, Financial Department, \ Edward Oau^ 

0 March 1800, J 0%, Dy* Compjt. Gem. of Acets. 

E. F. JTarriiOfi^ 

Coraptr. Qenl. of Acets. 

JK. E. Chapman. 
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Appendix, No. ti 

• ■■■■ — - 

ABSTRACT of the Phoceedings of the Council of the Governor-General of 
ImHUt assembled for the purpose of inakiiig Liiws anil Regulations under the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament 24 & 25 Viet. c. 07 . 


The Council met at Government lluui>c on Satuidiiy, the 2ud A|)iil IS'50. 

PhesEjNT; 

Hits Excellency the Viceroy and Governor Gcncia) of Indin, k. r., o. o, s. i. 
presiding. 

His Excellency the Coinni.'imlcr in (yhief. k. r. u., o, c, s. i. 

Major Geneial the Monouruhre Sir II. M. Durand, r. b., k. c. s. i. 

The Honourable Jrdin Strachey. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple, k. e. i. 

I he. Honourable J. Eitzjnmes Skpluin, q. c. 

The IIonouiAble Gordon S. Eorbes. 

The TIonouruble D. Covvie. 

Colonel the Honourable 11. Strachey, c*. s. i. 

The Honourable Francis Stenart (diapman. 

The Honourable J. 1^. Hull<‘n Smith. 

The Honourable F. H. Cockerell. 


' FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

: INCOME TAX BILL. 

The Honourable Sin llu iiAiti) Temple, in movinj^ Ibr leave lo intiodnco a Bill for 
im|»osing duties on Inc^mie and Pudits, said : — IMy Lord, 1 have now to ])rcsent the Biulget 
for British India for the official year 1870-71, this being the 1 Itli annual statement pre- 
sented to the Legislative (Jimncil. During mv absence from India for six months of the 
year 1869-70, tlic finances were adminiskMvd by my honom‘ablt?‘ colleague Mr. John 
Stinebey, and some of tbe measures whu h I shall heii'aftcr have to menlion were com- 
menced or. carried on by him. Tin? ability and carcfhlncss with wliich ht? conducted tlic 
adm nistration are too w(dl known to your Lordshij) and to tijc Council to reejuire any 
jTuriher coiiiipendalion from me. 

On this, as on foniuT occasions, my slatfincnt w'ill l.c divided info Ibret? parts, inoneiv, 
tbe actual account for the past year IH08-09 ; ilic regnlar estimate for the year just closest, 
1809-70; and the budget estimate i’or the cniTcnt year, 1870-71, now coininencing’. 

. Before adverting to the three divisions in the ordci above iiann d, I must explain certain 
improvements now made for tbe first (iim- in lln*. mode of exbibitiiig tiu? figures. 

In the first place, I am about to sliovv the account of the working of the State railway, 
and the account of the Government with the .several guaranteed railway compunics, in the 
saint? manner as all other parts of tiu? public accjmnts, that is to say, the real receipts will 
be slsown^on the receipt side, and tl)c full payraeiits on tlie cxp(?ndi(uu? side. Hitherto, a.s 
the (k>uncil will iciuembcr, the plan loilowcd lias been a diHorent one. For instead of 
8bov\iDg the receipts on one side and the. payint?n(s on ilie other, that is ti (fating the account 
in the gross, w^e liavc showai nothing at all on tin? receipt side, and only the intt ))ayu]cut 
(after deduction of receipts) on the other side. This has l)e(?n the meatiing of the item 
which has hitherto appeared in our financial .s1atemc?iifs, undii* I lie designation ofguaiantctfd 
railway interest, less nett traffic receipts. In my cxjiosition of last year, I furiushcd a sum- 
mary of the main facts from which that imjmriant item was derived, 'namely, ilu? gross 
amount of interest payable? by the State to the shareholdeis of tlii! guaranteed coiufianieK, 
then the amount fecuvt?red by the Stale from the traffic receipts, and so on. \Vht?ther the 
Council was able to follow me through that explanation, 1 cannot say. But I felt at the 
time tliai it was hardly a satisfactory circumstance that so much bad to be said to duci- 
dule anilem which ought not to need sucli elucidation at all, and which ought to be in i s 
nature apparent from the face of the statement. Snbsiquentty thi.s consideraiion fuiHier 
forced itself upon me. The figures of all other depaitmcnts are exhibited not in llie nett 
but in the gross. Noether beq.vy payment is shown in diminished proportions by reason of a 
set-off. If ibis were to be done generally, then life fiuum ial statcmenis would lose half 
their clearness and tht? publicity half its value; and the real nature of the income and ex- 
penditure w*ould not be intelligible; Why then should an exception be made in the case of 
the railway expenditure, which has been for years a large and growing item in the charge 
side of our financial accounts? There is '’no good leason whatever for tliis. On the con- 
trary the public has a clear interest in seeing this part shown in the same way as all other 
0.59. •*! Z parts 
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parts of account For the payntentR by Government of interest now approach the sum of 
Appcn uix, No. 3. n,ijiii)ns sicrling annually. How is tlje rapid accretion otthis interest to be appreciated, 
if it is not hliown in the annual statements ? On the other han>l, the set-off against this is the 
amount ofnett tratUc receipts, that is, the gross traffic receipts, less working expenses. This 
also is happily growinu fast, and now exceeds ^} millions sterling. But stilPit is, and will 
probably Tor soino lime remain, inuitcquate ; in other words, it is, and will be less than the 
interest payments. But we hope? that this may gradually approach nearer to the balance of the 
account ; and it concerns every one to know flow far this di siiablc approximation is or is not 
being attained. This depends on the development of railway traffic and tlie economy of work- 
ing expenses. Indeed the working expeii>es now amount to nearly four millions sterling per 
annum, and constitute virtually a branch of public expenditure m Avhich the publicises 
nearly concerned as in any other briiiicli. Ihese points are not only fraught with general 
interest, but also affect tlm' ultimiile iinaiicial rcshlt and the determination of surplus or 
deficit, I therefore pro})ose to show tlie two great iteitiR each on its proper side of the 
ac(‘oui»t.' I'his courKo roo stiictly uccords with the terms of the contract between the State 
and tlui couipunics. After providing for the regular payment by Government to the com- 
panies of tin* five per eeiit. interest oii the capital paid up, lh6 contract goes on to say that 
“ all monies rcreived by or on account of the Railway Company in India ♦ ♦ * shall 

be jiaid info the Treasury of Govermiient ; that, the “nett receipts, after deducting .all 
sums ♦ for tlie current e;cpen»f!S of working the railway « shall 

hti applitsl in the first place towards the discharge of the. interest payable” by the Go- 
vernment, 

In tli(‘ secemd [dace, as the Council will recollect, the practice has been to exhiint the 
cxj)cnditni’(‘ in India in detail under tlie nmin heads or brandies, and then to show the ex- 
pcndilniv on account of India in England in the lump or aggregate. Nevertheless the 
expenditure in England w'us, for ilic most part, not divisible under any new or separate 
heads, but really ])crt:un(‘d to the several branches of the adminisnation in India. Still it 
was not divided nor claHsifh?d in our financial statements. Its amount is very considerable, 
being alnrost 12,000.000 /., or more than 22 fier (teiit. of our total expenditure. Though, 
of course, classified for official purposes, it bus herctorore remained absolutely tmclassined 
in our liiiamial. .^tatcnii Ills, Oik* consequence has been this: that the expenditure shown 
sct)araU''.y in our regular financial stati'ments bus never represented the full and conijilele 
cost ol many of ouv greatest dcpaiiments, such as Army, Murine, Public Works, Interest, 
and others. TluUvIlie arrangement is so jar improvable seems to he beyond question. Last 
year I did present a supplement iry statement calculated to meet tim w ant. But this year I 
have prepared the statement with a combination of the figures derived troni India and Ironi 
England ; so that they now display the full cost of each branch, whencesoever denved and 
wlierc.sot ver incurred. The jbrmal and principal statement being thus comprehensively 
prepared, supplementary statements arc added, showing how much is spent for each head 
in India and .how much in lingland. 

In the third ]jlace, the water rent paid by tbo landholders for the water obtained from 
the State canals bus been rransferred from the beading of public works income to the 
bea<hug of land revenne. ‘ 'I'lie amount is impoitant, being more than 500,000 /. or half a 
million. The public works income jiroperly mdudts only sale proceeds of oM stores and 
other iUuns Icclniieally culled leeovcries, with which ^c.niid-wuter rent has, of course, 
nothing to do ; wheicus this water i^mt is income derived by the State from its measures 
for improving the land by means of irrigation. 

In tlic fourth place, tlui item of “ Allowances to Village Officers ” has been comliined with 
the expeiKhtiire relating to land leveime, and rs no longer shown in a separate hcadiag; 
and fur it has been substiliitcd a heading, “ Minor Departments,” under which will be 
shown the charges of the trigonomet'ical, topographical, and geolpgicul surveys, and other 
depuriments not readily assignab'c to any other existing head. 

[n the filth pkee, fiom the heading of “ Education, Science, and Art,” we have eliminated, 

. us juhV explained, the cost of the Survey Department. 'Ihe survey.^, though Bcientifically 
conducKid, arc executed in but a small detgree Ibr purposes of science and ^almost etrtirely 
for fiscal, cn;;ineering, and other practical purposes. On the other hand, it is of consequence 
,to all those who are interested in the moral and intellectual progriss of India that the true 
charge for education should be shown on the face of the statement. Heretofore the precise 
progress of tins important -item has not been jierceptible from the statement ; and never 
could be so, while other and foreign cliaiges were mixed up with it. On this occasion, 
then, the figures which I exiribit arc tht).*»afor education alone. 

In the sixth pla< c, the abstract, which the Council will rca\pinber having seen on former 
occasions, under the title of “Suiteineiit of Estimated Cash Balances,” has been superseded 
by an improved cash statement, exhibiting an abstract of the entire financial transactions of 
Biitisli India, and showing, in a ckar form, how, for each year, the total disbursements 
of all kinds are actually met, or, in other words, liow the ways and means of each year are 
provided- , * . ' 

So, much, then, for the improvements in the form of the statenients, and I roast ask the 
Council to remember, that by reason oftliese improvements, tlie figures I now give will not 
be comparable, in detail, with those I gave last year, though the ultittiate restih will be duty 
comparable. 

After this preface (the length of which will be excused tVom regard to the im^rttnee of 
the topics), I proceed to the actual account of the past year, 1 868-1809. 

The icceipts were 61,657,668/., or rocm tlian 61 1 | millions sterling. The ordinary 

expenditure 
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expenditure amounted to 54,431,088/., or near 64^ millions, causing a deficit of 2,774,030/., Appendix, No. 8. 
or 2j millions of rceeipis, as compared with ordinary expenditure. 

In iny last financial exposition I explained ihai then* would be a deficit in that:)year of 
income as compared with ordinary expenditure. Xlic deficit was then estinuitcd at 
970,471 /., or one million. Thai estimate was necessarily incomplete, br ing based on eight 
monihs’ actuals and four months’ estimaic ; the lust four months, ton, coiistilubng tiicmost 
important and critical part of the year. S:ill, the <lifloreiice between the estimate and the 
result is veiy considerable; mid I must, as briefly as possible, lecapitulatc the reastiiis. 

These reasons have arisen in small part only from shoitcomings of it ceipts on the whole. 

Exclusive of the railway earning**, the rcceipts'in India indeed vvern 4n,i)V7,()(»7 /. actual, 
against 49,288,700 /. of the ngular estimate, tlie difl'eience less being 2 ^ S, l.'irt »ir one- 
fourth of a million. I uttribnte this to the fact of the yield of Iho Malwa. or llombay ojiiiim 
having'been ovci-estimated by us. Tlie am6unt indeed taken was fair enough as ccMnjmred 
with the actuals of the two preeedlng years ; but the hist four montha of the year ])r')vcd 
abnormally improd active, and thesis weie the months which did not come within the regular 
estimate. 

The diflerencej then, between the ostimfiied and the actual d< ficit was cauHcd mainly by 
excess of expenditure. In tlie first places an item of 505,922/. is br.mghl abuu! hy charging 
in the accounts the liabilities of tlie (Toverinnent in respect to the late military and ineOical 
funds, which existed chiefly for tlie b< nefit of the widows of deceased oliicers. The 
arrangements made on the transfer of the fund jirovided that ashcfs should be graduidly 
year by year appropriated by the Covcrnitienl, which wiis, on the oilier liami, to pay all 
the pcnsioiiK and allowances, 'flu; transhr oeciirrcd during ltUJ7-(>8. It comincnci d in 
that year, and came inlo full wperati^ n during the year under ennsuh ration, IHUH 09. At 
the outset, those pensions tlisbiirsed in England by the Seorelniy of State were not charged 
in the English expenditine, but wwre held by the Secretary of State in a suspwise account, 
that is, in the account vui rent hetwi'cii lingland and liidra, mul wi re so held at the lime 
when my last financial statement was inade. lint iiifismiieh us the Seer tary ol State bas 
ruled that the pensions are to be included in the ex|»cmlitiiro in I'aigland, and as they now 
constitute u real clnirge against the revenues, we have, deemed it besfto include them 
(subject to the sanction ol tlu^ Secrelary of State) In tin- baigllsli e\ peiiditnre once for all ; 
and to finally adjust the aeeount. The amount thus in be ehai ged eomes, as jdiove stated, 
to 717,734/. of wliicli Iwo-ihirds lelate to the year lUOft-tJU, end the irst (o tlie pii‘vious 
year, 1867-08. Of this snm^ 211,812/. had already been providetl fi>i', being ehnrgi'ir in the 
Madras accounts. The remainder, or 50 a, 9 i 2 /., dnus now been added, and the wdiole 
charged in tlie English acemmts, 

Amtthcr cause was an exce>s of 402,004 /. on the expenditine on Public Winks Oidinai y. 

This arose partly on works emerguntly undeitukeii in districts fcidfering from drought or 
famine. Owing to certain deft cts in the control of .the Public Woiks Ih'piiffineni, .some 
portions of the gfuniB for extraovdinaiy woiks were made use of for the onlinary works, 
and the circuinstuilce was not known to the depaitnn ni when it rendered its (‘stimale to 
me at the time of liiy lust fniaucial stMtement. Tlic oc« nirenee of this excess, and the fact 
of its not being known in time, nnflfcubletllv indicnlcd, as 1 have above staU il, delccfs in 
financial eontrol. Tliosc defects, have now been carefully searclnd out, and remedies ere 
being H|’»])lied whicli A\ill, we hope, prove effectual foi piuviaition in iiiiiire. 'I heir efileacy 
will be tested by experience. 

"iben there was an excess of 10(b34<)/. in the Army expi iidilure, arising partly from llie 
high prices of provisions in drought-stricken districts, ami |»artiy from field i>peratiuns on 
the frontier. There was .i net exc» ss c xpenditure again in the civil departments, chiefly in 
Marine^ Interest, and Miscellaneous, amounliiig in all to 350,541/. 

These several items, together with a fV w others with which 1 cannot detain tlic Ch^uncil, 
account fi>r the difference between the estimated deficit of one million and tlie actual deficit 
o( 2ji mil lions. 

Besides the ordinary cxpenilitiin‘ above alluded to. tlicrc was tim ing the year an^i xtra- 
oixlinary expenditure of 1,370,613/., or 1^ millions di voted in n'early eiiual. proportions to 
irrigation, to Bombay special iiind wwirks, and to the ))in chase of' the State Hail way in 
South Eusieru Bengal. 

Thus, the past year 106,8-69 ends with' a deficit of 2:J milliinm , and tliis circumstance 
suggests the following observation. The Council wdll remember tliat, in my lust fuKincial 
statement, I put the deficits of the three years, 1066-07, 1807-60, and i 868-69, at 
millions. This was on the supposition that Xhc deficit of 1868-09 would be one million, 
whereas it is now seen to be 2jf millions. Thus the 4J coincf* up to Gi uiiilions. I then 
showed that there hud been an expenditure of 3 J inilliims on new^ barracks, which liad been 
undertaken fianly in the belief thalL ihey would not be treated as ordinary works, and would 
be excluded from the ordinary account. From that ])oiut of view the new barracks would 
bate mainly accounted for the deficits. But now this can no longer bo said. Ibc deficits 
being 6i millions, of whicli only 3^ can be accounted for by the liarracks, and arc sus- 
ceptible of special justificefion," it must be admitted that' the remainder, 2^ millions, are 
ckie to excess of expenditure accepted as chargeable against current income, and n^present 
deficit pure and simple without such special justification. 

8o much then, in jbrief, for the actual account of the year that is passed, 1868-69. I 
now here to advert to the year just expired, 1860-70, the figures for which arc derived 
chiefly from actual accounts and partly from estimates. 

Bor 1809*^70, then, the receipts are taken at 52 , 942,482 or 53 millions, which amount 
0.59. 3 z 2 exceeds 
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Aprcndix, No. 8 . cxcttcIh Ly «{)8,r>42 /. or tlircc-fourths of a million, the sum of 62,242,940 or 52^ millions 
~ fstiniaitHl in my Itiiancial statement of March 1809. The Council will remember that 

Ihrsi- fi«;niTs wili not udmit of simple comparison with that statement by reason of the in- 
cluKioii of the nett railway traftic receipts and of the receipts in hmgland. 

This increase of receipts has arisen notwithstanding failure of the custon^s and the opium 
to yield the amount estimated in tlie budget. Thecustoms revenue was taken at 2,778,600/.; 
it is now expected to. yield only 2.410,500 showing a difference less of 357,000 or ubout 
one-t^ ird of a million, 'fhe opium revenue was taken at 8,‘28t>,*’40 ; it is now expected 
to yield only 7,953,H00. /, showing a diflcrence less of 332,740 or pne-third of u million. 
This falling off of opium revenue lias occurred eutiroly iu Bjugal, w,here the price pcrcliefa 
was estimated at 1,330 rupees, or 133 while only an average of 1,199 rupees or 120/., 
has been realised. . In the ]\ladnis and Bombay Presidencies, the rate of duty on salt has 
been raised from Its. 1. It. 0 . per maund to lts\ J. 13, 0 . Idr the latter half of (he year. Hat! 
it not been for this additional duty, the deficiency in tlie salt revenue would have been con- 
siderable. On the whole, it may be said that the salt estimaic has been just maintained 
and no more. There have been also other items <»f deficiencies, which, together witii the 
above tuo main item-, bring up the liross deficiency of regular estimate below budget 
estimaie to 899,222/., orneaily one million. 

The Council will then ask how, despite of this didicicncy, is a nett result of increase on 
the whole arrived at ? WeJl, it is arrived at as follows. There is ah increase of 461,770 /., 
or nearly half a millioii in land revenue, 'fhis is caused partly by the adjustment in account 
of tlie accuinuJafed proceeds of the sale of wasit* laiuU, the Govci nnicnt promissory note's 
in which those funds vveic invested ‘Irivint* been caiicidled, and debt to that extent having 
been reduced. Also in the Punjab and notably in the Madras Presidency, the collections 
of the revenue have proved more favourable than was expected. There is an increase of 
71,913 /. ill tributes; this arises from (he partial capilalisutioii of (he political contributions 
payahh; by his highness the iVlulraraja llolkar. The increase of 161,600 L under the head of 
assessed iax' S is entirely piodueed by the additional one ])er cent, income tax iiuposed for tlie 
iatlci half of (lie. year, without which there woidd have been a deficiency. The yield of ihc 
additional <luty is estiinat« d at .350,000/. There is taken an increase ol 448,472 /. under the 
head of miscelhineous ; thi> arises cliiefly from udjnsi.inont of accoaiil.s conseljueiU on the 
a rrangenumts regarding the p ilice superannuation fund and the transfer to Government of 
the Bombay Medical fund. The army receipts show an increase of 181,760 /. These main 
items, l()g(?ther with some h-sser items, biiiig up ilui lotul increaso to J, 698,764 /., or over 
IJ million. And ihus on ihe whole the receipts of the year are now laken at an increase 
ovt‘r the budget. 

On the other Iiancl, the ordinary expenditure in 1869-70 was estimated in tlie budget ert 
52,190,290 /., or ruvarly 52}, millions ; it is now ex|)eeted to rise to 53,563,076 /. or upwards 
of 63i millions, slmyving a dilferonce mon? of 1,377,786/., or 14 million. . 

This excels has occurred iiolwiilistanding that the expenditure on public works ordinary 
has Ijceii reduced to 6,0 (0,3fK> /,, instead of 5,834,100/, jirovided in the' budget, showing a 
reduction of 793,705/., nr thrire-fouitlis of a million. have been also varidus savings, 

such as 33,938 /. in the Post C)fllcc*, 17,673 /. in (he l|pl^tnc Telegraph, 39,300 L in educa- 
tion, which, togctliei -with otiu r items, bring up the total (UercaseOf charges to 1,107,131 /. 
or ov<‘r one million. r 

IB re again llitM'Joimcil will ask, how comes if that, despite these reductions, the total 
charges and expenditure show an incio.i.se <.n the whole? The answer is that In several 
departments tjicre have bcmi iucicascs over the budget estimate, sonic of which I must 
now explain. 

In the two items tif interest on public debt and on other accounts, there, are increases of 
73,516 /. and 124,925 /. This has arisen from the proportion of unclaimed dividends having 
been less than was « xpcctcd ; from tin? charging to our accounts of certain interest pay- 
mciilfi oil aixount of the expedition (o Abyssinia, which amount wc hud hoped 10 recover 
from iler Majesty’s Government: and from the raising in India of a loan of two and a half 
millions Ibr imUlic works extraordinury. When the budget was framed, we believed it most 
probable that this public works loan would be raised iiuluiglarid, and duringthe latter half of 
the year, in which case instalment'^ of intcresfwould not fall within this year. Subsequently we 
received the Secretary of State’s saiu'tioii to laise the ambuntin India, utul we preferred to bring 
the loan out at an early period ; consequently tlic payment of interest has fallen within this year. 

The iiicrea'-e on forests of 35,064/. leads to more tbun corresponding increase of revenue. 
The same rcimiik applies to the increase of 123|B70/. in the payments for opium. This 
arises from the yield of the opium crop being better than was anticipated when my budget 
was framed, and consequently greater quantities of the drug being brought to the store- 
houses, Under the contracts with the cultivators, the quantity brought by them must be 
paid for. Such payments in a fiscal point of view are not, indeed, to be regretted, ns they 
conduce, on (he oilier hand, to enhancement of revenue. 

The Police charge was estimuied at 2,374,290 /., and hds now risen to 2^40,900 /., 
showing an increase of 06,610/. 'I'his difference, which would* have been larger but for 
counteracting economies, has been caused by the delay in carry hig out the abolition of the 
Police siiperammai ion fund. The delay has arisen (notwithstanding this Council having 
passed the requisite law) from the difficulty of arranging the details with the several local 
Goveminents. The excess charge caused by the delay is neutralised by the eonfsequeat 
increase in the assets credited under Miscellaneous* 

There is an increase of 381,882 /• in Marine. This partly arises front oitr having charged 

off 
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off Bniilly tig expenditure tho mini of ndvanccB on account <if the Miilla or Port Canning Appendix, No. 

Port Fund, vliidi it is prudent to treat as irii eoverabic; and from our proposing, alter 

prutrncied inquiry, to rennt a porlitm of a long outstanding del)t due by the Cnh iitta Port 
Fund to the Government. In tliis heading, too, is iiwdiKle<l a sum of 45,000 /. as ;i contri- 
bution by the Government of Judin towards the cost of the naval fori*e which Her Mi jesty’s 
Government is to maintain in the Ivist liidian waters. This is a new charge, enlereil under 
instructions from the ‘Secretary ofSiatc. It was hardly possible to i)rovide fnr these in t!ie 
original t'stiniate, SIS lltere was no inloimation at that time as to win tluM* these elniiges 
wotiid accrue nt all, (»r in whstt year tliev would fall. 

Tlie increase of 448,7'JH /. in Mist elhtneons is mainly due to rlitlerence hel ween the actinil 
and the »stinu»to of the loss by exchange oti S( (netarv (O’ State’s bilN and to the charge for 
the iVeiglit ol stores from Eimlaiid, 1 he charges of the Pdlitical departmcnl have increased 
by 152,290 /. This increase aiises froiu the paynn nts and presents made to tin- Anu or of 
Ciihul, v^ Inch were inadvertently omitted from tlie estimate. 

Tile increase of ;fo3,972 /. in supenintmation alhnvancrs arises from the adjusting of the 
accounts of the Military Final alicady explaincii. When the budget was framed, the 
amount of these pensions (390,292 /i) was rutered by the Secrelaiy of State in his nmiit- 
lancc account, and not (except the Madras portion (120,090/.), which was i ntered in the 
estinintf H in li.din) included iii flu? charges. Hat we have deemed it necessary (subject to 
tlie siinction of the Kccretarv of Slate) to take tl'c ninaiiider, 27f»,7!)2/., out of the Eng- 
lish rcniitlunce account, and t(» cl uruc the whole in the regular expcndiruie in England. 

There is an incrrabC of 422,811 1 /. iirtlu* aniiy chmges, ol‘ which 2J)2,831 /. acenu'd in 
England for ston*s, furlough allownnces, and pensif)n«, and the ri st in India, from tin? high 
piices of food and a vaiiety of h sser causes which it Avonid he tedious to detiiil. 

These items’, (ogclher with sonu cdlims, for which I need not s!op, bring up tin* totel 
increase to 2, 404,9 J 7 /., or two and a nail' millions. 

I have now f'tated the causes of all the Aauiati“iw in estimate on both sides of the account. 

That the amount of these vnr utions should he so lari, e is matter for n gret. Om* main 
cause is traceable to ilu^ difficiiltv of adjusting the ucc‘oiints under a necessarily eouijdex 
system dealing with a great \ ai i(‘ty of interests. And if it hr ditlicnlt to adjust tlicsc 
accounts w'itii eertainty, how much more ditb^cnll i- it ft» estimate hcfnreliaiul whsa form 
the adjustuuait will ultimately take, -and what its ])ie(is<* result will h«*. Thus years, eeial 
eUbrtshavc iieeu made to clear oil all old aeeouuts, and to liave the hooks us iinencuviihered 
pofisil)le I’or future years. The subject lius my imeeasing attention. 

The items of expenditure as above speciliod are lakoti li’om the combim d figures, Indian 
and English. It may be interesting, hewever, to the Council to iu»te exactly what l)a^ he.eii 
the iucrcHsc on the English figures tijjken separately under the old heading* of nett expen- 
diture in Enghiud, including stores.” Tlie amount then for this total set down in the 
budget, as taken from thr Secretary of Slate/s estimate, stood at 10.99(>,950 /., it is nr.w 
expected to stand at 11,H(>8,809/., showing ao iucicase fd‘s72,n9/. This has arisen partly, 
ns alreiidy explained, from the Military f\md payments (aon,2S>2/ ) net haviiui been included 
in the estimates of charge, paillv fiom the cost of stori'S for fhe dirti-rent departments in 

India, and partly fmm tlie iucrea^ied allowances puvalile iindt‘r tlie new rules to civil and 

military officers. 

Tins particular pait of the expenditme is, as the (.'ouncil knows, under .the control of 
the Secretaiy of State, and so far no remark is required from I should sav, however, 

that as rcgnida the “ ^torcs,” the Seernary of Stale oiiiy acts on behalf of the Govefnmeut 
of India, like an agent, if the exjnr^siou may be allowed. The st ores are oidcred hy the 
India Office in London on indents received from tlie GovcM’iiment of India; and the 
Secretary of Slate’s e-timatc is •framed in reference to those indents. It sometimes 
happens that emergent indents are sent iionie from India wdlhin the year, and these inu.st, 
pro tanio, disturb tlie estimate, and for that much of disturbance the (jovernment of 

India is solelv answerable. JSuch has bi cii the case this year in reference to a. portion of 

the stores. 1 must add that herciof're tlu? financial control in India over the im'Qnts sen* 
hence for stores from England has been def«M'tive, and measures arc being adopted to 
render it moic efficient in future. 

Tlius much on the details of the receipts and expenditure. In the budget it Avas estimated 
that Ihere would bts an equilibrium Avitli a small surplus of 52,000/. Hut the receipts 
being* now expected to stand at 52,942,482 /. c>r nearly 53 millions, and the expenditure at 
4^3^568,076 L, pr more than 53j millions, there is anticipated a deficit of 625,594 L or more 
than half a mdlion of receipts below oidinary expenditure. 

Besides the above ordinary expenditure, there has been an expenditure extraordinary of 
2>01H,74d/., or upwards of 2^ iiiilljons, on reproductive public workfi during the year, such 
as irrigation, State rnilways, and on Hombay special fund works. 

Instead of an eBtiniuted equilibrium, then, the year has ended with n deficit of a consider- 
able amount. In some respects, tlie adjustment of accounts has improved the figures 
on the receipt side; while tn some respecis it has made .the figures avoisc on the expendi- 
ture side. If there are windfalls on the one side, there are unexpected drawbacks on the 
Ollier. Also seme share in (he responsibility rests with the home authorities. But after 
allowing for all these considerations, [ must fully acknowledge a deficit, for which we arc 
clearly responsible, and regarding which 1 desire to offer the following observations. 

As already seen, we suffered a heavy disappointment in respect to our estimate of the 
opium revenue on the Bengal side. This arose from a Jail in the market price, which fall 
again is believed to have been caused mainly by the extension of opium cultivation in 
0,69. 3 z 3 China 
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Appondix, No. 3. CIjinu itsolf. We we re indeed awam that such cultivation was being in some degree 

exteiidf'c], but tiiere was information at that time to lead to the apprehension that this 

extension would spread so much as it now appears to be spreading. The farther informa** 
tion since obtained of the extension was not then available. For two years and more 
pievitms to the framing of the estimate, the ])ri(*es had ranged at very high rates which 
indeed were well sustained up to the ev> of the budget being produced. There waa no 
known fact to w'arrant the rate being taken lower than what was then actually ruling. Still 
on general and prudential considerations, we look the price at an average of the realis>ations 
of the past three years, which brought out a rate less by 50 lupees, or 5 i. a chest less than 
wlnn we were then receiving. Tins estirnale has indeed partially failed by reason of evffnts in 
the interior of a remote, half civilized, and coniparulively unknown country like China, the 
nature of which circuinstances is even now but vaguely ascertainable by us. 

Then the Cnstoms duties have fallen not <mly below th-j budget estimate, but also below 
the actual realisations of the two preceding years. There has been, as the Council knows, 
a depression of trade not only in India but in many otlier conntriofi ; and this ban mainly 
caused the falling off in onr ( iisiorns. But when the budget was produced, th^re was not 
a single fac't to indicate that such a depression was about to set in. Up to that date the 
Customs revenue h.id been incrensing yoarlv lor severnl years ; that very year they both 
incrca'-cd as was proved by the latest «tati'^tics und fiscal ndmns. The autiioritaiive 
cnnmercial rcpoils up to date, though noticing fluctii.itions, and not in all respects sanguine, 
were ye1 on the whole (avourablc and hopeful. There had indeed been drought in some parts 
of India, but that haif not uplo dale aflccted trade or Customs, und the prospects of the 
season had recently improved. There i»ad also btum some modifications in the valuations 
ol the taiiflriii favour of the merchants, but this was allowed lor in t he estimate. 

b'rom the siweral financial stiiicmcnts ma«!e in this Chamher, the Council knows how 
con-tuiit has been the inereasc in th‘' State income of India. However, not even that 
normal increase was estimated for. The revenue was estimated at just the sum which liad 
been rtceiveil in the preceding year, and no inoro. . A sliglit inmea'^e only was taken on 
aLCoinii of atlditioiuil taxation. Docs not this look jtrhna fatuc as if the estimate was 
moflcrate? 

These causes (which were, as I contend^ misfortunes hardly to be foreseen), together 
with lessor circumstances with which I need not now irrmble tlie Coumil, threatened the 
Government of India witli the prospect of a serious deficit How has this prospect i)een 
met ? Why, !)>’ increasing rcsjuirces, that is, liy addilionul inct»me lax, and miditional salt 
dnlyi on the one hand, and by reducing [mhhc works ordinary expenditure on the other. 
Moreover there have heen numerous .savings and retrenchments cariied out in all the pro- 
vino* h of India (for Avhieh the general finance is imi<;h imh.bted to the cordial exertions of 
the 8t‘veral local (iovernmonts), whiclrit wonlci he tedious to specify, but of which the total 
cffeel is cstimuled at 200,00i» /. Tin? condilidn of tiu.* year’s finanee has heen b<*ttercd by 
the above measures to the extent ol 53o,0(M) /. on the leecipt side, and 1)93,765/. on the ex- 
pffuditnvc side, the total improvement being lepresenled by J,r>23,7(»& /. or 1 j million. 

When introducing into this ( •omicil in November Iasi the Bills for extra taxation, I stated 
that ev-ny elfc^rt would be made to destroy Hie remaining deficit, to run it hard, to break its 
^back, so to spc'ak.*’ This promise r< laled ol course to ie(!eipts aiubexpLnditure in India, 
'fhe figuies sUow' that it is in a fair w^ay of being lidlillinl. 

Thc.se Iasi figures, however, are not aliogetlier aclnals, but belong to the regular ehllmutc. 
In India tliese regular estimates have Nometiim*s heen so far falsified by results as to have 
iicipiiied an ominous siguifn ance. ' On previous occasions the )>ra( tice has been to ft‘amo 
ll'icse. regular estimat's on eiglit months' actuals and font monllis’ estiiiiutes. In some, rc- 
speels the actuals did not extend to eiglit months,. but only to seven or even to six, This 
method left a large margin for unceitainty, for the four months of estimsite were, as I have 
explained once to-day, about tlie four most important in the. year, und the very ones when 
tlie financial transactions were the largest. The regular esiimaLe which 1 now present, how- 
oiighi to be of a better kind, for it. is bascil on ilevcn months’ actuals for nearly ail the 
receipts and for all eivirexpenditure in India and 10 moiilhs for army, marine, and public 
work.s; leaving only one month, or in some cases two months, for estimate, which estimate 
is ba-sed again on tfie aciuals of the last months of former years. , But even for the last 
'month we have o’btivined actual data for some important branches on the receipt side 
especiidly. 

An other' cause, of the uneeriaiiily in the regular estimates has been tliQ adjustment of 
many items in the twelth month. And ibis cauj^e may j>erhapft to some extent operate to 
throw out pans even of the regular estimate 1 now present. We Imvc striven to ensure 
these adjiiHtfuents hcii^:; made more and move rogulaily month by month that the pres- 
sure may cease to be thiown on the close of the year. 

Still after allowance shall have been made for all that cun fairly be suid in defence of our 
estimates and accounts, the recurreiice of deficits in time of peace, and the discrepancies 
between estimates and results whidi have so frer|uently happened, do cornpel us to searcdi 
for and remedy whatever defects there may be in our system. « Despite the many improve^ 
luents that have been eft'ected, the result proves tirat some defects must still retttain. Two 
main defects I have al)ove indic ated— -one of which was vital, certainly. They have 
been, us we hope for the most part, remedied. We shall strive to make the tiamedy 
more and more complete after each year’s ex |jeiience* 

Over and above these, however, there doubtless are lesser defeetft. A^ressing this 

Comidl 
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Council in November last, I said We must examine more thoroughly than heretofore the Appendix, No. 
monthly slatemcnt^ of actual receipts * # * We have such an examination now; hut wo - — 

must have it more strictly in future: we mu^t check our financial conclusions more iinn)e<- 
diately by actuals u)) to the* latest day; we must b^se our efitiofTutes more strictly on the 
actual resuitti up to date, and less on g( lunal conclusions.” 

I need hardly add that we are acting, and shall act more and more closely on these views. 

Hiiving thus ddalt with the yeais 1868-Ul) and lU0n-“70, I arrive at the third and most 
impoitant part of my ^xpowsitioii, namely, tl{o Ludiret eitlmate for 1H70-71* 

The receipts are tukeaat r>*2,327*,7a6 or 52 J millions, t») bo compared wiili the 52,942,402 1. 
or 63 millions estimate for the year just closing, 1UG9-70. 

The land revenue estimate is an uggregate of the estimates received from tlic local 
Governments, which have not been matenaily departed from in any case. There is a *Ui- 
creaseof 513,040 /.as compared wiili the previous year, of wliich the leturn was swnlhm by 
the inclusion ot the wasie land receipts and the collection of some arrc.irs. The efiecis of 
the drought of 1808-09 have been felt thriuigbout 1809-70. The stacks of gram in sc-me 
parts of the country arc beljcvcd to have be onic exhausted. The rains of last season, 
though somewhaUkduyed, wt re ultimately abmuluut. In muny provinces the harvests have 
been good. In some districts, however, there are still fears. On the whole, the advent of 
tim ensuing rains must i)e looked for with some anxiety. 

The decrease of 28,070/. iimicr trihuies arises ‘from the eapitnlization of the Hulkar 
tributes in 1809-70 already alluded to.- 

The forest revenue siiows a continued incrcise, more Ihiin balanced, however, by increased 
cost on the expenditure >idc. 

Under Excise we venture to expect a small increase! of 39,300/. 

The item of assessed taxes T shall reserve for further mention hereafter. 

For the Customs we have only takc.m 2,110,500 being the same amount as that which 
wc have received in the year just expired, during w hich so much ( ommerciid depression has 
prevailed. I'liat the pie.scnt yiidd should not be gi*(*iU(?r than it is, must be reganled us on 
iinfaviutrublc indication respeennij; the condition of tire j»edplc of India. In Piome places the 
inhabitunis are impoverished by the late drought, or are still apprehensive about their crops; 
and are unwilling to buy Enrojiean *clothcs or other things comparatively luxuricv , until 
they are sure of their food ; uH which circumstance's cauwe the up-country markets to 
continue slack. Still inmost parts of India the pcojdc are advancing in pro>peiity as 
much as ever; and regard being had to this consideration, a revival of trade! might beliijied 
for. ^ Again, there have been fluctuations in tlic trade: January, u very impoitant monih, 
turned outl>adly; but February was better. March, the month just over, has been a little 
more favourable. On the other hand, tlic repoits issued by tlic Calcutta (.'luunher of 
Commerce have been, and still me, unfavourable, and the op* ning of the Suez (hmal has caused 
SQiiie forcstuluient of imports, and coiiHequently of duty. 1 trust that things will not 
become worse than they are, and that we shall receive at least as rliuch in the year 1B70-1 as we 
have received in 1809*70, but I know no fact wliich would justify nm in raising the 
ecitimate. 

Wc have carefully consid(?red the expediency of reducing or n mittiiig the export duty 
on rice exported from India mid from nurmuh. Tins hniiich of trade was for some months 
much depressed, but has of late shown signs of iniprov(!ment. The depression, however,, 
aruHC, us we believe, from other cuii'cs besitles tiu! duties. The jiricfs of pro luce ar(! 
rising ratlicr than lulling. The denmiuls in Cliiiia and Japan seem likely to become more 
brisk ; indeed, scarcity is understood to prevail in some parts of Japan. Though fully 
sensible of the ohjeclions which can be urged against these iluties, yet looking to liie 
circumstances of the case and to the financial exigencies of the time, we have decided not 
to propose any cliange in tlic duties at |)rescnt. 

VVe propose to remit the expoii duty on shawls and on a few insignificant artieh s ; and 
on the other hand t() hiclude some others in the turifl*, and to levy the duty ou galvanised 
iron ad valorem^ These modifications aie nui expected t<i cause any los.s of reveiiun. Thp 
shawl duties have operated as virtually transit dues oii the shawls lioin Cashmere, and as 
regards the British Indian shawls, it is well that- they should not be weighted in their 
competition with the slAwls of other coutilries. 

In ray lust statement I alluded to the progressive increase in the foreign trade of British 
India, nml I stated lliat tlie sum total of value had risen from 95 millions in 1800-97 to 
101 miliums in *1807-08. Since then tlie uscertaint-d tratio of 1008-09 has amounted to 
100 millions in value. But after some years of satisfactory piogression, tJtc year 1809-70 
it almost certain to prove one of retrogression. We now possess the coinpfete returns for 
nine months of%hat year, and they show a decrease ol’ 8 per cent, in value and 5 per cent, 
in quijintiiy as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding year. That the 
comparison ns regards value should be less favourable than that as regards quantity is 
accounted for by the fact that there has been a reduction of the valuations h3r laiiff. IStill 
tjliere is a falling off ot 5 p£r cent, on the whole; and this is specially perceptible in some 
importunt staples olimportf such as piece goods and metals, nbd of exports, such as cotton, 
rice, and indi^u One important item of export, namely jute (fibres) Ims kept its place as 
well as ever. The cotton export of 1698-69 amounted to 700,000,000 Iba., or 1 j millions 
^ bales; but the quantity for 1669-70 will prove considerably lesii. In 1808-69 there 
were 1 1^ millions of pounds of tea exported ; the quantity fur 1 809-70 seems likely to prove as 
great. In 1868-69 there were 48 miiUoneof pounds of coffee exported ; the Quantity for 1869-70 
will certainly prove less. The causes of the depression of trade must doubtless be sought tor 
Q.69. 3 z 4 m 
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Ji ppenclixi No. a. in other couiuiies besides India. But they have been aggravated by the drought and 
dislrovs which have prevuileil in some paits of India itself. 

Tilt* rtalt revenue has been taken at (>,177,a7U/., an amount considerably over that <*f the 
previous year, chiefly because the incicased duty in Madras and Bombay (6 annas per 
luuuud) IS to operate for the whole of 1W70-71, whereas it operated for only half of 
18()n-70. 

For the opium revenue we have taken 6,S)22/201 of which 4,D0u,2Bl /."pertain to Bengal 
and 2,ui 7,000 /. to Bombay. The Bengal es’iinate has- been taken at 97o rupees or 97 A lOr. 
per c hest c»n 49,000 cln^sts. Fi»i: ihe iirst three (|Uitrlcrs of the year, the provision is, with 
the exfeption of ti small tlefic!ient:y of 1,104 chests, actually in store. For the lust quarter, 
from ihc iiifonnation given l)y the local government, we trust that the number of chests is 
toleiiibly certuijj. To provide it we ouiht to sell 52,000 chc'^is in 1871, a supply which we 
liojie to be in a position to bring forward, but which is certainly not likely to be much 
exceeded. The real doubt, is us to the price per chest, the calculation of wind) solely depends 
on forecast. The price, as thc> Council know, averaged l,a7!i rupees, «»r 137/. 18 j. per chest, 
ill 1808-09, In 1869-70 It has avtiaged 1,199 rujxes or 1 19 /. 18;?. Il lias fulleii witli an 
unrortunale regulaiiiy /roni 1,324 iiipees or 132/, 05., at the beginning of the.* year, to 1,093 
riipe.si or 109 /. O.v. at the close. So far us ue can judge Imm (flnnaad vices and from local 
prices, the tendency is down wauls. 'The Government of India ptjsscsscs now a mass of 
infoimation, wijich, though in>t always -clear, dues in the main show that the culiivation of 
tljc drug is increasing, and is hkciy to ini-Teasc finther, in China itself. So far as opinion 
goes, ii' iirly all authorities believe that the opium trade* of India with China will be subjected 
to a degree of ecunpetition not liercHof'>rc expeiienced. Taking ail thescj ihings together, [ 
anticij'aio the possibility of a finther fall in prices, and have considered the- rates to which 
pru'cs have fullcni within reccint experience. They have gone as low us 900 and 850 rupees 
a chest. TliOugh hoping (hat they Avill not again fall so low, yet I consider that ho estimate 
of a higher average ihaii 975 rupees or 97/. 105. a chest would be safe ; and a reasonably 
safe (stimate we ihnst Inne. So also with the Mahvu opium, having regard to (he 
muniCold fluctuations of the Bombay market from year to year, even from month t.) nmiith ; 
and to (lie probability of its sYinpatliising with any fall on the Bengal side, 1 do not 
consitlei that any estimate much over 2 millions would be .safe. NVe are, indeed, receiving 
2i millions (2,357,000/.) for the year just closed, which quiie fullils the estimate. But then 
>vc only received 1,800,000 /. in the preceding year, when circumstances were more 
favourable than this. The estimale of the current year, tiiough realised at Iast,dias been a 
consljint source of anxiety. Tlu' present cro|) is reporicd to have been seriously injured by 
unfavourable weather. Judging by all known circumstances, I should four that a falling off 
may shortly be looked fur. So recently as NovemiK*r Iasi, we were coniUleiitly ussureil by 
the Jiuthorities at Indore that we should not realise even two millions in the year 
just clo'-cd. 

On the whole, it will he BC'eii that our opium estimale slants at 0,922,201 orOj millions, 
being less by 1,031,159/,, or one million, tliun the receijits of the pievious year; while our 
expenditure is cxjiectod to rise by 104,910/. making a total deterioration under this head of 
1,190,009/. 

It uill be observed (hai a decrease of 1,604,600 /., or 1 miliiuns under statiijis, is balanced 
by an incieast* of 1,692,700 /. under law and juslire, I’his represeiits ijie (ransibr of the 
receipts of judicial slumps (now levied iiiider the ue.v Court Fees Act) from the one head to 
the (itlicr. 

The large decrease of 677,290, .or -5 million. Under the head of miscellaneous, arises from 
the f.ict of there having hren e.xtra ordinary receipts, commonly known as “ wliidl’ails,’’ in 
18(>9-‘70, which are not expected to rei iir. 

Tlie railway receipts net are laken at 3,125,258/. at an increase of 211,084 /. over tiie 
year pi^t passed, that is 6,795,058/. gross earnings, less 3,009,800/. vvnrking expenses, the 
tViiflic heiiiii!: rcpre>scntcd by seven millions of tons and 15 millions passenger journeys ; and 
all tills mi 4,840 miles of open line. Tln se arc high figures ; if reuliseii, they will indicate a 
sutisiactory progress of rail \\ ay ( I aflic ; tliey are (;eiidcicd by the Public VVorks Depart- 
ment. Seeing thiit some 600 miles of new line uic to he opened in the year, increase of 
traflii! may be lookcfd for ; bill then there will be an increase of wording expenses. On the 
whole, this item must be regarded as necessarily uncei lain, as being dependent on trulKc,. 
the grow th of which We cannot exactly forc^cc. 

I now tuin to the expenditure side, and shall notice logcthi-r, firstly, the items of the in- 
crease ; ami, secondly, the items of decrease. 

There is an increase of 270,032/. in interest. This increase is due to our having to pay 
a full year’s interest on the loans of 1869-70, on which only half a year’s 'Atf^rest fell to be 
paid in that year; to a large amount of interest properly pertaining lo 1869-70 being thrown 
forward lo 1870-71, owing to ihe late arrival of tiie last English mail, and to a new loan to 
be raised this year, the particulars of which I sliall expkiin preseutly. 

There i« an increase of 1 17,606 for forests, which is almost nfet by the corresponding 
crease of revenue. Also (here is, us already stated, an inciease of 164,910/. in opium, owing 
to extension of cultivation, and of 27,944 /. in exci.se* for the purchase of opium for home con- 
sumption ; these items also tend directly to increase of revenue. Similar remarks apply to 
the increase of 103,299 /. in salt, attributable chiefly to the arrangements for the niiiiiufac** 
ture of alimentary salt at the Sambhur lake in Kajpootana, and in various parts of North 
AV cat Provinces, and of Oude, all which measures are connected wkh nscul improve- 
* nient. 


The 
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, The ir crease of 178,690 A in law aad justice is due chiefly to the transfer of discount Appendix, No. 0, 

from stumps, the revenue from which is now to be credited as luw and justice receipts, and 

to ll>e churp:esfor the service of processes, which, with the conespondii^g receipts, aic now 
entered in the Imperial accounts* 

The iucreuse of 66,4087. in education will not he regretted. 

The increase, 120,(181 A, in suprrunnuatioii nllowunces, Is due to the reductions in the 
police (which involve gratuity puynn nts)and to the anticipated opeiuiion ol' the rule for the 
compulsory retirement of public servants at the a»e (>f 55 years. 

There arc amall increases under sev< rQl civil depniiinents, such ns laud revenue, rcclesias- 
ticul, medical services. These are inevitnlile, as they art! hroui;ljt ahont by the prc>^les!^ive 
scale of salaries so frequently allowed of lute. In recent years it has been thought more 
economiciil to sanction gradual jirogress towards n mnximmn than to allow the inaxiAiurn at 
once. Of course, this practice, lniWT.ver gdotl in itself, <iops at fir-t cause the expomliture 
to rise slightly from one year to another. The inen nse in law sind justice arises partly 
from a transfer of chitrge from the head of stamps, which department show’s a coiTcsiJomJing 
decrease. 

An increase will be observed of 56,181 /, for the electric tcleirmph department, not counter- 
balanced by any increase of receipts from this s<mrce. Tins arises cliii lly from stores not 
having been sent out from liugland dnrittg the current yt'ur, so that an extra supjjly must 
be paid for in 1870-71. 

Tile iucrcatfe of 275,268 L in railway charges rehites clii<‘fly to interest, ami is due to more 
capital being raised in England for tlte prosecution of the woiks. 

The increases of ail kinds iiinoiini to <'r 1?. million, up|vav<mtly a large sum. 

But the above analysis shows tliut 678, tKM /., the u'jgrcjaie of lluf increase iiiidn* forests, 
excise, assessed taxes, salt, opium, and railways, is absoliitciy iieccssary to be laid out in 
order to bring in a more than coiTcspoiiding return of ivvemic. Again, 452,89 1 /., the 
aggrcLiaie of the increase, iindtu* interest, telegraph, ami sufjcrannuatiou allowances, is in- 
evitable, and under existing rules is not preventiblc by any action we could take. Thus the 
sum i»f 1,131,858 or nearly three- fourths of the lotal iiicn usi*, i< demonstrably in- 
uiS|.M nsahle. To this category the incicasc for edut‘ation forms, of course, a special 
exception. 

On the other hand, among the decreases of expenditure, tberr is the item of 129,633 
llnd(^r interest on service and other accounts ; ibis arisf*s from cessation of payments on the 
police superannuation and medical fund-<, ami to the Presidency banks for temporary 
advances. 

There is a decrease of 120,936 L in the polic e department, of which, hmvever, a part is 
owing to the reduction of pay from gross to nett upon the alxdition of the superannuation 
fund, the rest being due to leduction of establishments. The demea^^e of 181,000/. in the 
maiitie department is mainly owdng lo the lartrc adjustment in 1869-70 of irrecoverable 
advances. Here also is included a sum of 70,000 /. as the contribution of the Government 
of India towards the iimintenance of naval squadron lo he kept up by the Admiralty in the 
Indian seas, as already explained. 

In the array charges, there is an important reduction of 731.551 /., or J million ; the total 
being lowered from 16,476,892 /. to 15,745,341 L ; this is puitly nominal, the expenditure in 
England in 1869-70 having been iii some respects abnormal. But about two-tliirds are 
real, brought about chiefly by the reductions in the general stafl'in India, and in ihc Euro- 
ptaii cavalry and infantry, as sanctioned hy Her Majesty’s Government^ after some corre- 
spondence with the Government of India. We have been only able to take a very small 
decrease on account of the leductions in tlie artillery and the Native ar/iiy, r» guiding which 
the recommendations of the Government of India are under the consideiation of Her 
Majesty’s Governhient in England. After setting off the diminished recoveries which we 
expect, the net estimated saving in the army is 554,016 or half a million, the net expen- 
diture for the army being estimated nt 15,000,116 /., or just 15 millions, a lower sum than 
has been paid in any year since 1863-61. 

The grant for public works ordinary exhibits a reduction of ?, 041, 995/., or more than a 
million; the a mount for 1870-71 being 3,998,400 /. against 6,040,395 /. in 1869-70, and 
5,834,160 /« in 1868-69. Thus in the course of a year we have lowcied our grunt by 
1,835,760 /.,or more than millions, or 31*^ per cent, on u lolul of about six millions. The 
necessity for such reduction, which must of course retard the completion of many useful 
works, is much to be regretted. But flnanciul exigency^ is imperative. 

I should add that out of the above grunt of lour millinns, 658,955/., or more tliau 
half a million, represents the expenditure on the new barracks for the European 
troops. * 

The total of these decreases amounts to 2,883,669 /., or nearly three millions. This for 
the most represents real leductions of eKtablk^bmcnt or of works; and by it may he 
measuifed, to soitie extent, the efibrts made by the Government of India to meet the linnncial 
exiBenvY of the time. 

The Gouncil, remembering (hut retrenchments made on paper have sometimes failed to 
be carried out, and that reductions in estimate are sometimes found to be not realised in 
actual accounts, may ask me bow I can afiirni that the above large amount of reduction 
will really be efiected ? To this 1 should answer, that the largest part of the reduction, that 
reiiiiAirig to public works, is so far certain in that the disbursements depend solely upon the 
grants* 7 No more what has been granted will be disbursed, and the orders in detail 
regardiiig ihe granU have been sent already to the several local goverumeti'(s. So with the 
urniy redactions ; those which 1 have allowed for have actually been sanctioned by the 
0.69. . 4 A Secretary 
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App«Ddix^ No, Zn Spcretnry ^rState, and the orders have gone to the proper anthoritieg ; some have even 

been carried out; for instance, two cavalry regiments have actually embarked for England, 

Some further reductions arc aliuoBt certain, hut we have ventured to allow for them only the 
sum of 70,000 /. So with the interest reduction, the charges in question have actually 
ceased. Again, as regards the police reduction, a part of it is quite certain, nothing more 
being needed than orders to the audit department; and to the rest of that reductmn the 
locui governments have actuaily signified their agreement. 

The increases being bulunced against decn^ases, the result is an evpenditore of 
52,104,.3ir> /,, or 62i millions, against /., or more than 68i millions, of the pre- 

ce<ling year, witli a net reduction of 1,400,701 or nearly 1} million of expenditure. 

In framing ilie estimate 1 have not fhrgottcMi tint there are certain pecuniary claims on 
the part of liis Highness the Nawab Ndzim of lJeni:al, still pending. 1 cannot at all foresee 
whether they will be found susiaiiiable. Wef have decided that we are not justified in 
making any budget provision in this year on this account. 

After this aiiaivsis ol‘ the receipts and expenditure of the current year now commencing, 
I must a‘'k l.lie Council to revert lo the hending of assessed taxes, which I reserved for 
separate consideration. Wo have taken for this the stim of 2,180,000 Z., or nearly 2 J 
niilli(ms sterling. The ndditional rale of cue per cent, levied by Act XXIII. of 1809, in 
order to bring the one per cent, rate up to two per cent., expired on the iUst of iVIarch. 
As tlie law stands, tlien, at this moment, the one percent, is all that is leviable. According 
lo the experience c»f the year just over, 18(59-70, the yield of one |X5r cent, would amount to 
700 , 0 ( 11 )/. N<»\v, if we were to take that amount only, instead of iiic 2,180,000 /• now 

taken, there W'onid be a dillcrencc less of receipts to tlte extent of 1,480,000 or 1 j million, 
and this dilferencc would cause a deficit on income bt low ordinary <*xpeiiditure of 1,31(5,560/,, 
or million. As the Council so well knows, we could not at this time appear before the 
public witli a deficit in our budget. At least we could not adopt such an alternative while 
any legitimate or reasonable resource remained to us. 

Aly t x|)ositjon of the estimate of the receipts will have proved to the Council that the 
revenues generally are flourishing, though not (jnite bo prosperous as they somctime» are. 
r>ut in one important item, ojuum, there is a serious falling off, mainly owing to events and 
ciren instances in China, 

I have shown to-day what large reductions of expenditure have been effected, always 
with bard eflbrt, and sometimes with much sacrifice. Then 1 have shown how’ inevitable 
are most of the. increases of expenditure. Still, afUu reckoning the sum of these as a set-off, 
the net result is a decrease on the whole of niMirly Ij million (1,403,7(51 /.) of expenditure. 
1 by no means intend to imply that reduction has reached its final limits; we shall continue 
to strive for further reduction more and more ; but it is irnpossiblo to say at what time or 
on w hat date additional reductions may take effect. Indeed, the incessant demands made 
on the treasury for countless objc?cts of reform and improvement are too well known to the 
(\mncil to re<|nire recapitulatiiiii lierc. Meanwhile wc must take the receipts and expen- 
diture as they arc expected to stand. And with a deficit ol' million distinctly apparent, 
sonic rccoutse to additional taxaiiun, some resort to means of enhancing income, becomes 
altogi tlicr tinavoidable. Considering thr actual deficits which have occurred in past years, 
and the circumstance that the yeai jiust over is expected to close with a substantial deficit, 
instead of the equilibrium that was expected, ami this, too, despite all the? exertions that 
have I (!en put forth, we regard it as esseutiai to the due administration of the finances and 
to the maintaining oflhc financial credit of the country, that yet lurther exertions should be 
made. Moreover, this is, if possible, even more needful than ever, since, as shown in my 
last linaiicial statement, the public credit is to be pledged for the construciiou of extraor- 
dinary public works of a character remunerative lo the State and beneficial to iho 
people. 

are theiefore compelled to propose, however reluctantly, to raise the income tax to 
(5 .pies in the rupee, or 3J per cent., and to apply lo this Coumul to vote us the power of 
lliRis covering by additional taxation tliii deficit which must otherwise be presented. 

As explained in iny last financial slutemciil, tbore arc groat difficulties in immediately 
adding to onr resources by any otluT means than direct taxation. If then the revenues 
arc to be immediately oihanced, this can only be cfl’ectcd by the help of the income 
tax. 

Such tlien is the proposal which I have, fm behalf of the Government of India, to make 
to this Council, togoilicr w ith a lequest for leave to introduce a Bill lor the imposition of an 
income tax, at tlie rate of six pies in the rupee. 

I need not repeal liic arguments used in niy lust financial statetnent regarding the imposi- 
iion ol‘ an income tux in India. It is w ith regret and reluctance that we bend to the necessity 
of raising tlm rate from 1 to 3^^ per cent, within so brief a period. But the recurrence of 
deficit at thi.s time cannot otherwise be prevented. 

1 have stated the rate at 3^ per cent. In England, as the Council knows, there is no 
per-centage rate ado|)ted for this purpose; the duty being levied at so many pence in the 
pound sterling. We have determined to adopt, as in England, a poundage in place of a 
j)er-centage rate. Following that principle, I have to propose that the duty be for the 
future taken ut so many pics in the rupee ; two pies would be assumed ae the approximate 
equivalent of one pr^r cent., four pies at twp per cent., and so on." t should acid that this 
mode of rating the duty will be somewhat (though very slightly) in favour of the 
. evenue. 

But if the rate is to be thus raised, then the principle of rough assessment by classes in 

the 
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the ficUedule which regulates the existing tnx, cun no longer be adhered i9. A system Appendix No. 
whipli niay have worked sufficiently well while the rale of duty was low (that is, one per — — 

cent.) will no longer work satisfHctorjly when the rate becomes higher. When people 
come to be assessed to six pies in the rnpi.'e income tax, they will assuredly demand a more 
precise mode ot uBsossinent than that which now prevails. The tax-j)aYer will require 
that the ass^BSinent be made upon some fair tstirnate of hU partieiihir income, and will not 
be content to be assessijd upon an average derived from the maximum and mininunu in- 
comes of a class. Now, if anything likt‘ an assessment on estimated income of each indi- 
vidual tax-payer is to be attempted, returns of income must he called for from the Inx-puyers. 

Or even if with the lower classes of income the collector may be able to dispense with the returns, 

,hc must clearly have the power of culling for such returns in all cases ol mere considiTalile 
income, and with the higher classes of income he should be o})lii»ed to call Inr such returns. 

The new Bill, then, which 1 have to lay on the table provides lor the assimilei ion of the 
procedure to the inoie if'gular methods of assessing income tax; c;irc Imving b(^(n taken 
to render it as simple and easy as possible, consisU ntlv with tin* impfu t int in vi(*w. 

If the Council shall grant me leave ti» introduce the Bill, 1 shall have further oppoi tunily of 
expluluing its provisions. 

Having thus explained the principle of the lax, 1 must advert to tlic method’ bv which 
the estimate of its prohahle yield has been framed. As the Council will have ohsei v(‘(l, 
the amount is taken nt ‘2,lrt0,00(» of whieh 2,lt)(),00(» L is assumed at the known rate of 
700,000/. for each one per cent., and 80,000/. for the gain l)V tlie substitution ol d pics in 
the I nj)ec for tliree per cent, I say known rate, inasinne.b a'< tlie re” nhir estimate of the 
one and a half percent. ineonK* tax of 1800-70, baMid on clati ol 11 mouths’ actuals, 
gives 1,051,000/.., whieh again uives 700,000 /. for one pen cent, 'fhis seems a stirc louiKbi- 
tion to proceed upon, espceiully as it is known that in lH0n-70 the tax was e.Xjxsscd to 
disadvautages which will not recur. Some portions of the lax collecti ri in the hrsi nnaitii 
hud to be credited to llie preee<ling year; the extra one ptr cent., imposed in the middle <»f 
the year, could mil be fully realized at first ; some urr<*ars arc indeed known to be out- 
standing. Tlii.s consideration jiistities our expecting more tluui 700,000 /. for i-ne ]>cr cent, 
and our assuming 700,000/. f«»r eacdi one per < ent. ; tlKJngli otherwise it might be ap- 
prehended tliat each aseeiidmg step in the pereentuge would yield somewhat less and less. 

The estimates of tlie local goverument^ emliodying what they intend to dimiand and collect, 
framed fora per eeni, tux, amcmiit in the agi^regatc lo 1.10:1,710/., wbitih at three per 
cent, would yield 2/287,480/., which is moietluin what \\(! have venluied to take. Then we 
have compared the yield iif the first income tax of 1800. 'I he only Near in uhicli that tux 
was fully collected was 18(>l-iJ2, when it imiduced 2,o;)4,00()/., or just okov tuo millions at 
four per cent, on incomes dowm to 500 rupees (5o /.) vind ut two jier cent, on incomes hetwecii 
500 rupees and 200 rupees (20/,). VVliut portion of this belonged t(» the division hetween 
500 lupoes and 200 rupees, I cuunot slate; hut it must have been small. On tlir» wliole it 
may be said that we now oxj cot to get from a three per c^ent. fax ratlier more ihan what we 
got from a four per cent, tax lO ye.ars ago, showing an expected improvement c)f 2.> per 
cent., and more. This seems a reasoirable exjicelalion, when it. is considered not uu!y that 
the income of the country has gieatly increased w ithin the 10 years, bat also ih.il our admin- 
istration of these kiri(l.s of taxes has improved. As a piool of the impiovid administratioii, I 
may observe that in lU<M’(i5 there was a three per cent, income tax like the one now pro- 
posed. It yielded 1,;]00,U00 /., which gave 40:{,ooo /. lor each one per cent. Bat rimn the 
asscBSineuts made at the outset had been c<*ntiniic(l watliout alteration fiom year to year, 
and the administration wu-» l<’>s strict than it now is; ihonoh it is stili far from being as 
strict as it might be. Bui we have >ei n tlrat in 1800-70 one per cent, yields 700,000 /. for 
one per cent., showing an inipiovement of or7 per cent, over iy(iJ-(>5. 

As lo the duration of the new’ income tax, 1 can make no promise whatever, ft is our 
earnest hope that the tax may not lust beyond t.lic cuiTimt year iS70-7I, at its picsent rate. 

But the realization of any sin li hope must be. cniirely th-jicudent on circumstances. 

Such then is the budget for lH7t>~71, tbe esiimale of receipts amounting to 52/227, '<55 L 
or 62^ millions, and of onlinai*\ ex]w*nditnre to 52,154,215 /. or 52J, inilbons, leavin'^ u small 
surplijis of 153,440 /., a balance which hardly amounts to more ihan an eijuililn-inLii. We 
bear in mind that the al)ove estimated surjilus is very small ; simdler than vve should wish 
it to be; smaller indeed than it ought to l)e. But then what ditlicultics, what .sacritiecs w'c 
have had to undergo, in order to make it even tin? little that it is! The Secretary ol State 
has enjoined us to provi<le u substanliul surplus if we pos^bly can. HisCirace commenting 
on my last iinancial fitatemeat, wrote thus: — in previous financial despatches to the 
Government of India, it bus been stated tiiut your estimates should be so lrame<l us to show 
a probable surplus of from half a million to a million sterling ; in that opinion I eonciir 
* * * I have already called your attention to army charges ♦ * * and I sliall hope to 

6n(i that you have been* able to effect reduction of expenditure ulso in some oilier bnincljcs 
of administration. Unless tliis can be done, it is clear that it will be necessary to devise 
some means of increasing tlio? annual income, or otherwise a failure m the full estimated 
receipt from opium, tho hiSS nf any portion of revenue from unfavonrablii seasons, or any 
extraordinary military charges, would certainly convert the estimated siirplms into a large 
deficit/’ 

My exposition to^diiy will have sliown how hard we have striven to act up to ihe.'ie in- 
atmctioiifi. We have reduced the army charges and other e.xpGnditure. We have* devised 
means of increasing the annual income. But we have not yet been able to provide a surplus 
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Apper^dix No. 8. liaif »i million in the estimate. To effect tliisi we must have proposed a greater reduction 
— ! ‘ * of expend it ui (2 tlian what we can surely reckon on^ffecting^withm the year ; or else we must 

have proposed additional taxation even beyond tiie proposals 1 am announcing to-day ; and 
the difficulty of doing this is manifest. But though wc are unable to provide the surplus 
to-day, the necessity t»f siich provi^ioll within the earliest practicable tinie is constantly 
prcr'seiit to our consideration. Until this is fully effectually provided, 1 shall not be able to 
affirm tlmt our finance is in u satisfactory condition. As yet I can only express my hope 
that it will be found ro be improving. 

Besides ilic ordinary expenditure, we are prepared for an expenditure of 8,00^,300/., or 
over .3 millions, on public works extraordinary, to be provided for by loan, of which 
l,7a?2,300 /. or I j millions are for irrigation works, and 1/220,800/. or li millions, for State 
• railways. Tin* irrigation works relate to projects in Bengal, in Madras, in Bombay, in the 
JNorilr West Provinces, in the Punjab, in OnSe, and in the Central Provinces. 

The ja inciple of constructing some portion of the lailwavs in India by direct Slate agency 
instead of tlirongli companies, has been further aftirmed during the year by the Secretary 
of Slate. The line.s on which the iihovc expenditure is to be incurred, ure the Lahore and 
Peshawiii Kailwiiy, the railway betwvt'en Delhi and Jyepore passing through tlie salt-pro- 
ducing districts of ILijpootiina. Within ihe year it has been decided that the'^Bombay 
speciul liinds works shall im longer be classed as extniordiiuiry, but shall be included in 
the ciilenory of ordinary w^orks: they are, therefore, not included in the above description. 
I may hen* note that the purelnise of the property of the KlphinstoneL and Company will 
not furai any charge to the State. 

I niwy here add tliat ne;*otiations aie in progress with the Maharaja llolkar, whereby 
liis Migiiinfis will ju'ovule funds at 4j per cent, interest for the construction of a railway 
.^nJiTi MaUva to ji»in the trunk line ol the (heat Indian Peninsula Kaiivvay. 

A desire lias l)( eii often ex[i!e'se(l that an audi»e(l aeiuuint should be promulgated annually 
of tile sums raised for, and spent on, ]>ublic woiks extraoidin.iry. Such an account is now 
being prt pared, and is to be kej it up from year b) year. Wc have decided to commence 
the aecoimt from l8n!)-7o, being the year wdien the classt?s of works to be reckoned as 
extraoidinury were for the Oust linu* defined, and uhen the raising and the expending of 
money for those purposes wen* regulated on that principle. 

1 have now to ‘advert to tlie loan arrangements of the year 1870-71. 

It will hi) recollected tluvt in my la^t financial statement 1 announced a scries of loans 
aggieguting five millions, of uliich one million coiivsisfed of' renewal of old debt, 3} millions 
of loans for public works exlraordin iry, and half a million to recoup the cash bcihinces for 
advances imulc to iiiunicipalilies. Tlie icnevvai tif one million has been tifiTected within the 
just expirctl year. Of the 3^ millions fur piihlic works extiaoidinary, two were to be raised 
m India, and 1 J in England. M'lie hali nnllien ha‘. been raised in England, instead of being 
raised, as was first mteiuled, in India. 

In iny last financial siaiemeiit, however, 1 mentioned lliat the cash balances are not even 
y(?t restored to tlicir due proportions, and I added that** if, as the year proceeds, the accounts 
shall be unlavourabh', some additional temporary resource wdll liave to be provided.’* 
Wiihin ilie^ ycar, tlic (loverumeut of India has accepted an oftbr of the Maharaja of 
Putlialu to invest 400,000 /. in oni pnlilic securities. This having now been treated as 
penmimnt debt, we have dcci(h:d to consider it as having been raised for public works 
extraordinary. 

Tliis sum' add<‘d to tin? sii.ns laised on account of the three millions and a half loan 
which were slightly in e.\cess of that aijiouat, Inings up the total to upw'ards of four 
millions. 

Out of the four millions raised as above for public works extraordinary, and held at the 
ciedit of this branch of the Ibiblif. Works Dcparlnn nt, g,dlG,74.3 Z. or more than 2^ rnillions, 
are being in the yeai, leaving i * nearly li million, balance in hand due 

by the loan department to the public wmrks, and to be. carried on to credit in the State 
acCl^unt of the works. 

So much fur the year 10Gy-7O ; then for the year 1870-71, the proposed arraugenient is 
as follows. 

As 1 .have alieady exjiluincd to day, the projioscd expenditure during the year on public 
works extsaordinary amounts to 3,002,300/., or just three millions to be provided for by 
loan. 

The Sccietaiy of .Slate has intimated his intention of raising two millions in England, 
leiiviug i;s to borrow in India such sums as may be found necessary to carry on the works 
on the scale intended. But consideiing that we have, as shown above, u balance in hand of 
loan money to the sum of millions from 1H69-70, we are unwilling to borrow if we can 
help it. And in tin* present state of otir cash balances, there is no apparent necessity for 
bringing out any loan in India at all. It is not then our intention to raise any funds by 
loan until the autumn at least. By that time, the prospects of the year will be more clear, 
and our position in respect to ways and means can be reviev;ed, and a further decision i|b to 
the necessity or otherwMse of raising any loan can be arrived^ at. But it is our hope (as at 
prcBcnt informed) to conduct the finance of the year without further loan. 

I should here add that in December last, we decided that the holders of the 5 per cent. 
Public Woiks I^an of 1B65, ariiounting to two millions, which fell dfie for repayment on 
the Slat March, should have the option of either receiving payment in cash, or of 'accepting 
ticsli stock of the four aud a half per cent. loan. The Returns. are not qaite made up, but 
• about 
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about seven-eighths of the stock has been, or is bring, tendered for conversion; so that it Apjiendix, No. S. 

may be said that our terms have been generally necepted. This, indeed, is only wluit might 

have beiMi amicipaied, inasmuch ns for some time past the 4 4 per Cent, stock has been 
quoted at or above 2 per cent premium. 

Such being the provision made for the ways and means of the year, I have to explain tin* 
raturns of the cftsl) balances. In rny statement of last year, I explained what a variety of large 
items, over and above the revmnes and expenditure prt)per of the Government, contributes 
to make up tliis great account. Ii has been found, however, that the old form of statciiient 
was in some respeeJs obscure, and an impnwed form has boen tleviscd, ns tlie Council will 
see, according to which the figures ure exhibited for the years 1 86B-0!), lH0i)~70 and 
1870—71. As the returns receivetl fiom England oft(*ii anecL those ohtiimeii in India, both 
categories have lieon combined in tins stateimuit. f shall just glance at the main features 
of tho statemeni for 1070-71, so as to make the lechnical desiiinations ii»tcliigil3ie. The 
headings of ordinary income, of ordiirny and of extraordinary expenditure, are taken from 
the budget of the year ns to-day pi esenied. The In ading oi* deposits iind advances coni- 
pri.seR the finances of the local funds, the funds of the civil seivics^s, the judicial deposit 
branch, the advances for local works and for a variety of pm poses. The beads of local 
remihnnees and intei-provincij.l and infcr-dcpartinental transactions represent the unad- 
justed expenditure of India, and are interesting items. The remiitancc account between 
England and India r*omprisos a laige amount of c‘ivil servii*e pensions, and a variety of 
petty advances in the military linnich. 'J'here arc also a gootl inaiiy unadjusted items under 
this bead. The bills of exchanue represent tlic amount remitted from India annually to 
meet the expenditure in Kncland. 'flic railway capital beading means the amount raised in 
England for iIkj construction of railvvays in India. Ifcrc it rnav be oiiRcived, that year by 
year we are spending more in Indi.i than v\c rinse in Kfi^land ; this arises from tlie fact 
that in pievious years we spent Kss in India than we. received In England, and that we 
have now to make up the dift« icnee. 'Mie la^^t item, Tiam(*iv, “ borrowed/* must be tnkcri 
together with the item ol ‘*del)i paid.** 'I'his year vvi* are to borrow !>:l o illions (.^>,808,770 /.), 
but then we are to pay olFold debt of *4 millions (•2,‘i-jo,470 /. >, which l<;!aves l,Hno,ooo /. 
for the EI|)hinstoMe property at Ijornbuy, and 1 ,7-jS,:mo /., or noaily two millions m \v loan 
ill ll4iigland. In all ;5,5Hn,jidd /. or .TA iijilli<ins will Ik* vitldi'd to (»ur debt. 

I must now advert to the amonnl of I he cash balances. Aecording lu my last statement, 
wc hoped to commence the year just c1(js(*( 1 18(»n-70, v\iih a ca<h balance of 11, 017, 1?;) /. 
or dost; on 12 millions, but we really <lid eoinmence d witn :i balance of only 10,175,80*1 /, 
or less than 10;\ millions. In < asc this liiscrepaiicy be adributed to some fault m the 
account department, I siionld, injustice to that deparlimnt, explain that such In imi the 
case; fur (hut partof tlx' statement which depended on tin* ac^*ount department turned riut 
correct enough ; the diserepancy itcenrred in that part of the i stimate for which the 
Government of India is responsible. The dilfercnce indeed arose solely Irovn tin* income of 
the year 1800-09 being less, and the expenditure mole, tiian was anticipated. The cansos 
I have already explained to-day in the. earlier part of' tins exposition. Again, in my last 
statomeni, ihe^ cash lialanee at the <doso of the year inOO -70, was estimated at 11,1:127,310/, 
or llj inillioMs. It is inw expected to arnouiil to 13,(M4,U59/. or more than 134 unllions. 

The Council will iiatnnilly ask how it is that, notwithstanding the financial trembles ol'the 
year, we end with nioie imuiey in the treusury tljan was expected ? I'lic answer is, tliat(»ut 
of the 84 millions borrowed for public works extraordinui v dming the year, we have still 
one million in hand, and that iheriMvas the Euttiala Joan besidt s 10 llm amount of 400,000/. 

AIi 5 o the accident of the Hist ICnglish mail of last month, March, not having reiichcd 
Calcutta till just aft( r tin- close ol that month, has caused a <piarter of a million of bills and 
drafts, which weie expected to be jaiid in March, ibat is, i*i 1009-70. to fall into the follow- 
ing year, 1870-71, 1'hi^ too part'y iccounts for the ditfcrcnce observable in the (rash 

fttHtement between bills ilrawn and bills paid. Hie lasl-iiained sum (>f the cash balance is 
Btill, lioWeVt*r,.fo some extent only an eslimuto which may he diftturbed by variations in 
items on either side of an uccnuni, vvliicli, both sides taken together, amounts in all i«» 108 
millions, 'fhis estimate then of cash balances is nothing imne than tiic balancing entry at 
the end of u really vast account. It has, however, been furt.licr cli(*ckcd by ilic actual 
assefs in the various trejisuries in India, ut the latest dates. C>n the 31st Jimuary last, ilicre 
were actually 11,839,097/. or nearly 12 millions m hand; on the 2Btl) Fcbiuary (the latest 
month), there were 12,092,129/. or over 124 millions, 'rclegraphic estimates received from 
the several local accountants gcnei al so recently as yesterday, make the actual cash balances 
on tlie 31st March 1 3,500, 000 /. These esiiumlcs being finmed with a knowledge of the 
HCtiuil balances at tlie presidency towns, and with lecent information as to the state of the 
balances at the more imp«iitaiit (reasurit’s in the interior, are not likely Ut bo far wrong. 

The result, thus derived irom <*pposi{e. and independent data, corresponds very nearly witfi 
the uiiiOttnt (13,644,659 /.) W'Oiked out from our estimate, and gives me considerable con- 
hdence in its general accuracy. The estimate must be exhibited in tiiis manner, under our 
existing system, although it Ts exposed to so many chances. But I liave now' endeavoured 
to narrow the uncertainty by the compaiison with the actual assets ut the commencement 
of the eleventh mouth of the year, and at even later dates, which leaves a margin or one 
month only, or even less than one month, lor uncertainty. 

Commencing then the current year 1870-71, with a cash balance of 134 millions as above 
isedii, we estimate the receipts of our general treasury, including revenues, deposits, 
recoveries, loans, and the like at 84,205,466 /. or 84i millions on the one side ; and the dis- 
bursements, including expenditure, ordinary und'^ extraordinaiy, payments on account of 
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debt, of Se cretary of 3tat«'» billa and the like, at 73,636,023 L or 73^ millions op tlie other 
side, leaving a balance ot' 10,509,443 L or l()j| millions, as the cash balance at the close of 
the year. It may be here asked why we expect the cash. balances to be less by three mil- 
lions rhis time iwelvtMjiontli than they are now. The answer is, that we are to spend one 
million on pnbli<? works extraordinary more than wo borrow; that we are to advance half a 
million for the construction of railways in India more titan we receive on that account in 
Eiijjlaiid; that the remittance account shows an adverse balance; that in the deposit and 
ad^’ance account, tim payinents are slightly to exceed the receipts. These several items 
fully account for the difterence. . 

Having now completed my exposition of the finances, I shall, before concluding, mention 
that the subject of the financial reluiions between the Supienic Ooverrniient, and the several 
local governments is still ander the consideiation of the Government of India. 1 have, of 
course, lornicd and recorded my own opinion on the whole subject. But it is really not in 
my power to say anything regarding the matter on the present occasion, as I canm)t tell 
what decision will ho arrived at, or by what time, if ibvmed, it could be carried out. 

I may here add tliat some udditional portion of the cash reserve of the paper currency 
department, will probably be invested in Governrnent securities. The Council may remember 
that in my Ittst financial st ilenieiit, 1 ineiiiioned that the note circulation had risen to an 
amount above ton miliioiis; it has since then risen further at one time to a sum between 11^ 
and I IJ millions, though ol course there arc fluctuations from time to time. The gradual and 
progressive increase in tlie circulation has been held to justify oiir enhancing a portion of 
the reserve which is Indd in Government sccuritits, I'lic amount thus lo he held in 
securities is limitml by law to four millions. Wo ju'opose to extend that liiiiitatiou to six 
millions, and for tliis we have tlie express sanction o( the Secretary of State. I have 
iiUioflucetl a Bill for tliis purpose into this Conned. The operation if authorised would be 
cautiously tentative, and some considerable time may elapse before the limit is approached. 

It is a source of much i egret to me that we have not yet been able to proniiilgatc the 
rules, lotig since prepaivd, for the further develojiment of savings hanks in the interior of 
the caniniry. But it has been uecossary to consult many local authorities, and 8i»me delay 
has been unavoidable. The matter is, howevtu*, receiving attention. 

As tlie Council probably knows, no marked result has as yet been produced by the 
Notification of November 1008, wheicby it was announced that the sovereign would be 
taken at the Government treasuries us uu equivalent fur /is. 10 4, instead ot 10 rupees 
as hrtorfc*. The total number of sovereigns receivf‘.d in the Caicutta Treasury alone since 
that date exceeds 150,000. I'be imimrtution of gold into India from November iHCtt to 
.lanuary 1870 umounled to 7 millions sterling against 0 millions of the correspoudtug 
previous period. 

In tuy last financial ^tatcment, allusion was made lo llie satisfactory condition of our 
public credit as pro>ed by the prices of the (lovernuKmt stocks of all dcnomiimtions. This 
favourable indication has again lasted lluauigh(*ut th(i year 18Gf)-70, and this notvvithstand* 
ing tin- prospect of the revenue's iuiniiig out less, find (he piihlic expenditure more, than was 
estimated for. During this year the ]jrcinia on Govern meni o per Cent, stock reached 9^ 
per ceul., which nifc was mainiuimd tlnoiigh ihc numihs ol June and July 1869; at the 
same period the premia on aj per Cent, st.u k exceeded J4 j>creent. ; the price of 4 per Cents, 
sit that time ranged b'.twccn 94 and 95, a rate tlmt has since been steudily maintained. 
'J7i(* gradual decline since 1808 in the value oi 5 and o.J jht Cent, stocks may of course be 
attributed to the diniiiiution of the period for wliich the loans at those rates have currency. 
The loan of two millions hearing four per cent, inlcrcsi, which was raised in India in April, 
the first month of the year, was sub>ciibed (»n f’uvotirable terms, that is to say, at the 
average rate of 90,% for every hundred rupees; tlie result being that the money was ob- 
tained at just over 4J percent. Subscriptions were invited by ternders, th.it is, by open 
competition. Tliough the amount required was not more that two millions, yet tlie aggre- 
gate of tenders ciiuie to upwards cjf millions, and the number of persons who made 
^teiulcrs came* to 611. Of the amount of tenders nccc ptcd, about one-fourth Monged to 
natives* of India: again out of 246 parties whoso tenders were successful, 121 were, 
natives. 

Such then is the budget lbrlH70-71. The main points in my exposition have been — 

That, for 1608-69, the deficit of income as compared with the ordinary expeudi- 
mre, originally estimated at one million, lias, from various causes, swollen to 2f 
millions. 

That, for 1869-70, instead of the equilibrium expected to be maintained between 
income and ordinary expenditure, there wdll he a deficit ; 

That, nevertheless, this deficit, which at one time threatened to be great, has been 
much reduced by additional taxation and by n trcnchment of expenditure ; 

That from this additional taxation and this retrenchment of expenditure, the total 
gain to the finances within the year has amounted to li millions ; ' 

That, for 1870-71, there is cslimatqd a small surplus of income over ordioary 
expenditure; 

That this estimate is arrived at after doubling the income tPXi and reducing expendi- 
ture in the army and on the public vifbrks by li millions; 

That 
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That after balancing tnoreanea against decreases of all kinds, there is still a net Appendix, No. 3. 
reduction of 1} million on the total expeadiiure ot all descriptions ; 

That, in 1810-71, there are to be two tnilliona of new taxsiion as compared with 
1068-09, and three quarters of a million as compared with 1809-70 ; which taxation, 
however, lor tlie most jiart, falls on the middle and upper classes, and but little on the 
poorer classes of the natives of India ; 

■iV 

That the expendiuire on public works ordinary which stood at 61th millions in 
1868-69, has been reduced to 6 millions in 1869-70, and to 4 millions for J 870-71 ; 

That, besides the ordinary expenditiiro, there Iras been an oxtriiordinury expenditure, 
on reproductive public woiks, to he provided for by loan, 1868-69 of millions, and 
in 1860-70 of millions, and that in 1870-71 there is proposed ((» be an expenditure 

' of a millions; 

That while the expenditure on public works ordinary has been fulling, the ex- 
penditure on public works extraordinary has been proporti.uiably rising; 

• Thai fur the public works extraordinary, in 18(>f>-70, iliere were borrowed 4 millions, 
out of which 2^ millions have been actually expended in the year, leaving \ h million 
in hand ; 

That for the carrying on of yiublic works extraordinary in 1870-71, at an expenditure 
of 3 iiiillioiis, there are 2 luillions to he raised in Knglaiid, and that no new loan i.s to 
be poised in India, at present, save the (|uartcr of a iuillif)n to be advanced by the 
Mahurujd Holkur for State railways; 

That the object of our financial arrangements at present is to surmount the dlftiiniltit s 
of the time, without adding anything to the national debt for ordinary expenditure ; 

That we are striving to adhere strictly to the principle of accounting se|/ar.<tt‘ly for 
sums borrowed for extraordinary and reprodmuive public works. 

In concluding my expo.sition last year, 1 spoke of growing commerce and of expanding 
income. To-day, unfortunaudy, I huvo hud to speak of' tiado deprcsseil and of income 
diniiniNhed. But lust year, I sj»oke. also of an oniinary expendiiure held in control; (»ftlic 
application of State capital to material improvt ment ; of the icsomces f'urnislicd by ])ublic 
credit. And to-day, fortunut<dy , I have hetui able again to speak of ihe.se. Last year the 
burden of my c.vposition wuN the existence i f deficit. My hojie then was that the deficit 
would be put an end t<>, but to-day 1 have hati t > ncknowledge that tlie evil still exists, 
despite our efforts for its e.xtmction. On«:c more, however, \vc have endeavoured to provide 
for at least an equilibrium, and even for u surplus. It remains to be seui whether tins will 
be accomplished ; but at all events no exertion will be spared for its accompbshmeiit. And 
although great financial difficulties have occurred, still tlie general condition of the )>eopIe, 
and the continued progress of the country, encourages us to hope that those difficulties, 
already so strenuously enccuuitered, will be uitmialdy overcome. 

Ills Excellency the CowMANUKn in Ciukf.] — ‘MM y Lord, the time being very shoit 
which is to elapse before 1 quit India, 1 tmst your Excellency in Council will excuse ino 
for offering a fiwv rcimiiks to-day, instead of waiting for the discussion on my honouruble 
friend’s projects, wliich will take place at a date prohibiting my presence with regard to my 
engagements. 

** til the fiist place, 1 would venture to say tliat the projiosal to raise the income tax has, 
under the special ciivimistamv s which have bct*n stated, my full support. J have always 
been opposed to it high mcouie tax in India, and J am opptiserl to it still, and I have been' 
engaged in many a struggle against sueh u tax for this country when reaspus could not be 
assigned sufficient to satisfy my judgment. I believe that a sound policy, undei^ordinary 
circutnsiaiiecs, dejuaiuls that an income lax should not exceed one pt r cent, in India, and 
that a higher rate should be reserved us the n source for extnioi dinary <‘mereeiicies. 

It must, 1 think, be admitted, with regard to w’hal was jmidished imrler the authority of 
Gkivernment last year, that, although it may be inapjiropriaie to apply the word ‘crisis ’ to 
pur difficuJticH of tiie aiilumn, it is certainly accurate to say that uii exlniordiuary emergency 
had arisen. Unfortunately, as so clearly shown by my hon'»urable IVieud, wc are still labour- 
ing unde r the difficulties which may thus be <niiied extraordinary, the inference being that 
the Government is justified in luiving recourse ti> what, 1 for one, must charucle.ise as 
extraordinary. 

In i^U|q)ort of this position I. need hardly remind the Council that, vvhatevtfr the gooii- 
will of the departments oi administration, the financial cflect of' rcducrioii, even if as large 
as described by rny honourable friend, stands, us he has so forcibly impressed on tlie 
Councir, in need of othef assist ance. In short, it is to the development of resources, as 
well us to ministeriul rediuilion, that wc must look for relief of an eftective kind. Perhaps, 
however, with my views about an income tax, I may express tiic hope that, at no great 
distance of time^ other finartcial uiTaiigements may lead to a reduet d income tax. I may 
give ulleiaace to the belief that the budget, now produced by iny honourable friend, is one 
of transition ; a budget which, by its trenchant, but as I hope temporaiy, dealing with the 
income tax is to aflbreJ the time which is required for the elaboration of other plans (plans 
csicutated to add to the rcsponi^ibility of local idministratioiO to add id its independence 
0.59. 4 A 4 with 
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with a correj^pondihg relief of the ImpenEl reveaaee. In support of this view I may mention 
that the fucoine Tux Bill is framed so as to affect hut one year only, and will expire 

on the 31st March 1371. 

“ I now puss on from the general Question of tlie policy of taxation announced hy my 
hoiKairablc friend to n subject with which I am more immediately connected. 

It is apparent to the Council, from the figures Ldd before i(, that certain credit is taken 
for military reductions, which cither have been ordered, or which are e xpected to be order^, 
in the cour'^e of the current financial year. The actual nett finuncial result has been stated 
at iiali a million of decreased expenditure. This result might, have been larger but for circum* 
stances beyond *>iir control. Rather more than ii year ago we received a very peremptorr 
order from the Secretary of State to revise can* military expenditure with the view, if 
possible, of rtfducing it by a million and a half of money. The chullen&ie was fairly accepted 
by the (jcven.mcnt, and after prolonged and careful consultation, comprehensive schemes 
were sent to England, wirich, if carried into execution, would not fitMliy have fallen far abort 
of ii niilliun ill their economical results. These schemes aflected the British cavalry and 
infantiy in India, the Hritisli artillery, and the three Native armies. It was believed that 
lhes(; schemes had overcome tim practical dilHc.ulty of all military reductions, namely, the 
cotnbinution of rconomy witli the maintenance of exiKstiiig strength where it was really 
\vunf(?d, the insurunce of a considerahlc saving of money, without in any manner sacrificing 
military etliciency or political securitx. The strength ol the British forces was to be main- 
tained at the same numbt r as that comprehended in the existing estahlishment, the staHs, 
both of the army and of the administration, wore to be clippifd, while the Native forces 
w ere to be rciduced in the provinces where, with the advance of civilisation and in a peace 
which has now lasted for tliree-f|uarters 4>f a century, ihe Government i^ able totiispense 
with a large jiait oi its army. 

‘‘This opinion, with regard to Madras, is not only that of this Government, but we 
learnt from the Governor ol Madras in Council two years ago, that he considered bis 
miliiary establishment too large; this opinion was uttered emphatically, and, to the best 
of my recollection, without solicitation from elsewhere. 

JVly testimony may not be worth much, but whem appealed to for an opinion as Com- 
mander-in-Cliicf of the l^ombay Army about the year 1834, I admitted that that army was 
capjihle of reduction with regard to tne wants of the peaceful provinces it guards. At the 
same time some regiments were employed in guarding jails, that is, performing the duty of 
policemen. * 

“ I now understand timt Madras is willing to do something of the same sort with lier 
soldiers. But 1 believe 1 am not wrong when I assert that the cost of a military sepoy is 
actually more than double that of a police sepoy, this difl’eience of cost being produced by 
the laiger number of uilicers coiiiieoied with the former, the more expensive armament ana 
clothing, and on. 

“ Now it is clear that, if the expensive military sepoys are not wanted for other purposes, 
it is an extravagance to keep tlicm up for civil ones, which would be us well, some say 
bettir, performed by the inexpensive policeman. 

“ I have olten heard it asserlffd (1 am not sure that I lujve not myself made use of the 
argument in former limes) that it may be well to keep up a military reserve beyond imme- 
diatf actual wants, and to employ this reserve on such duties. I am led to believe, now 
that such an argument is hardly defensible, the more especially since our modern means of 
movement cause the State to hold at its disposal a military reserve nut previously existing, 
namely, in the power for rajiid combination and conccntiatlon of ihe force.s from almost any 
part of the Empire. 

1 believe that my honourable friend the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has strong opi- 
nions on this mutter, it being one ofhis tecum me ndutions, for an important part of the territory 
subject to him, to substitute military policemen for soldiers, on the ground of economy firsts 
ami, with regard to the special duties required, of efficiency also. I am not preptfired to say 
that I entirely along with my honourable friend, ns 1 cannot hide from myself that the 
effect of ntilitary demonsiration on the mind of a barbarous and uncivilised people is not 
wiihout considerable political advantages, even if the soldiers be kept in u state of idleness 
as compared with the activity of policemen in di.scharue of duties. I am not prepared to 
admit that any duties of a military nature, which may be done by military policemen, may 
not be at least equally well clone by the regimental sepoys. If there be faijinp; with the 
latter, tfither ns regaids efficiency or mobility, this failing of efficiency or mobility is not 
really to be attributed to a particular organis^ion, but to those who direct forces, whatever 
may be their denominations. But this 1 do say, that that opinion is right in principle which 
asscits that a given duty, if it canbe clone by economical means, .should beBoperiormed,and 
that wc therefore should shut out from our consideration all proposals having in view more 
expensive rndans of action for the avowed purpose of cherishing ancient establishments. 

In this Presidency it may be said, without fear of comradietion, that the Government 
of India has long beeif superior to any such considerations, the A«rniy having been ireeted 
and considered solely with a view to its public uses only. 

“Accordingly, when reviewing the forces last year, when considering our wide frontiers^ 
and the extremely dangerous character of a large portion of tliem, the necessity df Qe<m- 
sional concentration for the prosecution of a camptfign almost at a moment's noticCi we came 
to the conclusion that we must maintain the number of British and ‘Native troppe in IJjpper 
India as an absolute military and political necessity, although we might de something by 
the I eduction of some corps, with their officers, and the roanipulation of the remamder 
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its eltare of the general discatufbrt following on 'a large measure of reduction. 

I would asK the attention of the Council to consider the enormous area guarded by the 
Bengal Amy^ stretching as it does from PeshAwar tu fjie West, over twenty-five degrees 
of longitude, to Debrugarb in the East; 1 would invite you to consider the object of an 
army pointed iii the Panjtlb, which not only looks to the peace of the frontiers and of the 
provitme, but is the guarantee of our foreign relations. 1 would ask you to recollect the 
duty tuf the Government of India as a paramount power to insist on peace being kept by 
the numerous feudatories subject to her. 

a speech which I lately read of Mr. Grant Duff’s, 1 observed that he could find no 
proper illustration of the areas and distances in India but the map of the whole of Europe, 
excluding Kussia; in point of fact the lionourablo gentleman was referring lo arrangements 
and distances in this oui Presidency of Ileniiul mily. In an empire of this magnitude it is 
interesfting occasionally to scan the forces holding the possession. 1 think their slei^der 
numbers, wbuu they come to be investigated, may fairly excite the surprise of the civilised 
worldi if lliose numbers are compared with the duties peiforined, and inc ubsolut!' security 
provided tot* the vast provinces and populations and ouilyiiig* de|)cndenc.ie8 of this empire. 

I invite the attention of the Council to a lleturn 1 Indd in my hand furnished by the Mili- 
tary Department at my request. 


RetuUN of Nominal Establishment and of Actual Strength of Troops in India, 2fUh March 
1870, according to latest Returns rec?eived in Military Department. 



Nominal 

Establishment. 

Actual 

Strength. 

British Forces in India • - - - . - 

01,C34 

Ot>,333 

Bengal Native Army (including Paiijab Frontier F’orce) 

oa,i3i 

60,000 

Madras Native Army (iiu5ludiiig 4,729 serving in Bcngfil,! 
China, and Straits) J 

32,431 

31,202 

Bombay Native Anny 

26,880 

25,178 

. , Total - - • 

1«4,070 

I7a,fli3 


The establishment of British troops has been recently altered to some exUmt, but details 
of ftiture establishment are not exactly known. 

The establishments given do not^nelude 7,080 officers, includiug those in <tivil and inisoollaneous 
ettoployments. 

Tile nominal cstablisliinent inculdos certain corps under the Foreign Department in Rajpntitmi 
They are not included in tlie column of ‘SVctual Strength of Troops under this Department.” 

Owing to the overland relief being iu progress the actual slrciiglh of Brilisli troops is lo’wer than 
it would otherwise b<i. 


“ Well, my Lord, from these slender numbers we proposed to reduce 10,000 Native 
troops, bn the understanding that they would be taken I'rom the Ihovinces where they are 
admittedly not wanted, but that miirtary strength is to be carefully preserved where it is 
wanted. 

As a Commander in Chief about to hand over my not inconsiderable responsibilities to 
a successov, I can only say that I dare not recommend a reduction on any other principle. 
If we reduce our troops to a ininiiimui wc-innst have them in places where they are really 
wanted, and where they are quickly available, and we must pay much attention to the 
military character of the tribe or population from which our Native regiments are re- 
cruited. 

I am sorry to say we have not as yet been able to come to an agreement with the 
Secretary of State on this matter. I venture to think his advist^s have not appreciated 
the valtie of the principle I have stated with regard to the slender general figure of our 
modern military resources. Agreed us we are, both in England and in India, that a 
reduction is proper, I trust this Government will be permitted to give effect to it in 
that manner alone which appears to be safe and sound. Otherwise there should be no 
reduction. 

** Financially, this become:^ the more important when it is rec^.-llccted that the troops in 
Southern India are tbnch more expensive than those in this Presidency. * 

So far for the general question of distribution and reduction ot troops. 

Wijtlit reftre^^ to our JEuropean Forces, according to the figures I have already rend, 
it miiBl, t thiiik, be clear to the meanest apprehension, that we have reached the a^olute 
nifhimum* I believe that, by means of certain changes whtcli have been laid before the 
Home Government, these Forces may be actually rendered more efficient than they now 
are, wl)jlfst!lfiiei.r cost'!* considerably reduced. Our proposals are before Her Majesty’s 
Govefni^ni^ whoi to A extent, have moved in the directions indicated by us with 

regard ip the cava;lryand artillery, we are as yet 

acquamied the number of infantry co,rp8 has been 

reduced^ but the mimber of infantry soldiers remains as heretofore. 
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Appendix, No.». My Lord, I have been in the naoftt impoitant sitwationg m tbeae icrmie^ for m<^re than 

twelve years. I have been an acquiescing patty tt> the successive redneliotti^'^^i^ 

strength which began with the cessatinn of hostilities in ISfiO, because, lilt theliist i^ctuc-' 
tion of four years ago, I held the opinion that we were Stiil irmintaining wif esttitbl^ 

Bui 1 am cM»nvinced that wo should not gcr further, aud that to attempt a 

existing British Forces in India is an inexpedient fraught with so much dang^ at not to be 

thonghK of. ^ ^ ‘ iit^ 

“ Allliough it is a mistake to say, as it is so often alleged, thrft the Brifiah Empire in 
India is mciely one of the sword, and although we recollect that this emidre really rests 
on a policy founded on justice and the rugged British character, it is nevertheless true that 
a ceituiu armed Briliifth demonstration is absolutely necessary for dominion over public 
opinion, and the insuraneo of the institutions to which we trust for the civilisation cd'the 
country, ll is, to your administration, what iron is to the blood— on the due pfopoi*tiou of 
the iron, vital power depends. 

^^1 came out to India in 11157, to assist in putting out the terrible conflagration which had 
been cruised by thcfjrgetfiilness of* this simple truth on the part of the authorities responsible 
for India in this country and at home. 1 pray to God thai such blindness may not overcome 
again those who have to answer for the destinies of this rnaiinificent country ! 

“ Aly Lord, there are many things on which I could willingly descant with reference to 
the systems, and the recourse to more economical anangemeuts, wliicli might be pursued in 
these armies. In those with which I am acquainted, namely, of Bengal and Bombay, I 
believe the existing system is wnnking fairly well. So far as I am able to judge, the dift- 
content which was rife some years ago has generally died out. For Madras I cannot 
answer, as 1 have no personal knowledge of the Army of that Piesidency. But the 
changes wliicli have boon slereotypcd with us, and have now" lasted for many years, are 
coinpurutivcly new to Madras. For such iliiniis, the ac^tion of time is at least as much 
reijuned as any artificial resource. This, as yet, Madras has not enjoyed- 

“Yoiir Fxi ellency has had an opportiinitv of seeing the troops of this Presidency on two 
great occasions, and also, I belitjve, in Bombay; and I will leave it to you to say whether 
ill appearance they can bo surpassed by troops of other countries. During the last few 
years, there have been the campaigns of Bhutan, Abyssinia, and Huz&ra; and it is but 
right to say, for iVie tro<jps, that their zeal, readiness, mobility, and forwardness in the field 
were noi to be surpassed. There is one thing, of which in the interest of true economy and 
of political safety, I would warn the Oovcinment, and, pcrliups, 1 may say the officers df 
the army. I would warn tlicm againsi the vice whicli is apt to creep insidiously over alt 
armies in times of peace, namely, the tendency to press for more comforts, more maieridl 
advantages, in short, f(;r ilVmgs'wliich cause the soldier to forget the object of hia enlist- 
merit, and to believe that he is to be preferred to the public economy. 

in a country of caste like India, unless the odiems who ileal with the native troops 
waich ibemseln's, the influences oi caste are apt someftmes to aflfecl even the British 
officers, and to cause them occasionally to think castc-inlerests of grcMter importance' than 
military ones. This mischiel was actually seen in the old ’Bengal army. It does not, I 
boli«?ve, now exist, ut all events in tins army of Bengal ; but 1 must repeat, it requires 
never ceasing vigilance to iircvcnt the vicious tendency Iroin cropping: out. 

“Ill fhej! BriJish army wc have not this to contend against ; but w'c have something elSe 
which also requires the utmost watchfulness. I allude to what niay be called the exaggera- 
tion of .'-anitation-theories, whic h, while exhibiting at limes the utmost difference of opTindti 
among the authorities proffering their advice, would, not seldom, if listened to irt their 
integrity, deprive the Briii'li soidier of his usefulness altogether for the purposes on .account 
of vvhich he 18 brought to India. Whilst warning against the exaggeration, I gladly admit 
the facts of the great imjirovements of late years for the health ol‘ tlie Britisli soldit^r, and 1 
believe i have not been slow to forward them during luy long term of office in Bombay and 
thip Presidency. ' 

I liave hid the great satisfaction of urging forward the two new 11 ill-stations of Chak- 
rfita and Kauikhet, the formcTof which is already occupied by a British regiment, lind the latter 
will receive some 500 men this vear. I ihink this policy may be fiirll further e.v tended!, and 
timt we may eufely create Hill-slations for three more British regiments, in addition to 
those ulrcaily occupied. Then, in adchlion to our Baniiary depots, we should never have 
less riian seven or eight entire corps on the mountains in this Presidency; that is to say, 
a fourth of the infantry, regiments quartered in the Himalaya os entire corpa, while very 
large detaclimenls from the remaining infantry, the cavalry and artilleiy, would .fill the 
depots. My recommendations to this effect have been before the Governm^t fOl* some 
time. 

As a matter of economy as wi ll as of humanity to our e^untrymen^ (hb politljr 
be extended to the utmost limit consistent with political se^ty. 

“ In the course of my remarks^ I have adverted to the stmnfflli to 

us in these days, as compared with former times, in the p6weih for imniedittlte 
and concentraftion. Tli is reflection leads us at once to ark>tbei* point, "" 

combination of the Military Departments of the several Presidencies into 
inent under the Goveinmenf of Indiii, with a cpricspottdii^ in the 

mand-in-ebief, fuey. be found a measure; giifler ai once improveiueat in 
ol strength. There should be but Separtttieht, which wdiiW the 

consequence of one Ordnahce''Deparj^!pnt| in sbbrti the-’ 
largest sense in the band of the GoVemjaaeat ibf Thit iieed 

^ with 
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inritli Joc^l cb^ir^icter of the pative forcea of the other Presidencies, a character ^hich^ I Appendix, No. «. 
believe, a soun4 poiky bhla tMB eiiefutly lu 

'** It has always appeared to me that, in this country, many tUinga are centralized which 
9.ushit to be local and dependent on the Local Govemmcnls; witeieas those estuliliKhtoenta 
are Jcept separate, and, as it wei^, idinost distinct from the immediate control of the Supreme 
Ooscmi^nt^ which, iram the nutore of things, especially belong to it. Such is the case 
with military administration. We do not see the Federal States of America maintain 
disttnel itulitary organisutions for the payment of which Cimgress is resptmMble, although, 
in other matters, the provincial Governments of the States exercirc u very large power. 

There is no reason for sepurah^ iiiihtary udministration in Madras or liombay, which 
would not equally apply to the several (iovernriients making up this presidency. S«> long 
as tins separate system lasts, 1 am hopeless of real economy or of breaking down the 
inflUftnoes and jealou«i:ies which meet your Excellency at every turn when econotnieal schemes 
issue from this Cotmcil. I need Imrdly remind tins Council that I ventured to utter these 
opinions very many years ago, when they might have been supposed to be contrary to my 

E irsonal interests. A long and practical experience of government and coinnraiui, first in 
umbay, and afterwards in associutiori with the Governor G<mcrat, have only tended to 
convince me that these opinions are right and should be carried into t?xecution. Whenever 
reforms in such a direction take ]>ltice, I may say, with regard to the ofllce I am about to 
lay down, that some modification is necessary. 

As your Excellency i» aware, 1 received the instructions of the Secretary of State for 
India, when 1 was apjiointed to this command, to be as much with Goveruiuent as possibU*, 
regard bein^ had to my essential militaty duties. Tliat instruction was enforced by tlus 
orders of hig Royal Hitrhness the Field Marshal Commanding in Chief. Well, 1 Imve 
tried to fulfil those instructions, and have been more assiduous in my seat in Councif than, 

1 believe, the great majority of my predecessors. Not sparing cxcrtiiui and activity, I have 
sought to carryout iny duties of ins]>ection in hurried spring and autumn tours. 1 believe 
that, in consequence, the tioop^ iiave been visited by hcad-r|uurters quite ns muidi as in 
fonner commands. But the strain imposed in the attcin|)t to carry out the instructions 
with regard to the two sets of duties has been often such us nlmosi to cxcetul the sf l ength 
of unymau, while my visits to the several stations and my residence among the imops have 
been shorter than 1 could have wished; this not unnaturally caustid my mode of exercising 
command to be misconstrued in many quaiters. I think, then, that, in any revision of the 
establishments with regard to economy or other considerations lliut may be entertained 
hereafter, the pomts I have mentioned, although personal to myself, are not williout signifi- 
cance, and should be dulv weighed. How llie necessities of the adminlstnition, on account 
of what is dow done by three military departments, and how the military coimiiand should 
be dealt with in the three presidencies, in order to overcoiiK; the inconvenience and the 
want of economy now experienced, I have more than once during the last ten years suggested 
to Government. It ia sufficient to say that we have, in my o|)iuion, the riizht model in 
France, where the bead of the army is the executive War Minister, wliile the Military Com- 
mand of the Corps d’Armee is conducted by lieutenant generals whatever their titular 
inilitury rank. 

There is one more* point to which I would invite iho atieution of the Council, that being 
the tendency to growth of iion-eHectivc establishments. 1 ucenJ not advert to the statements 
of General Hanyugton and CoKmcl Broome, beyond uttering the rcmaik that, while these 
distinguished aiitliorilies differ in detail, they are agreed in presenting a picture of future 
liability which is p/isitivciy alarming. In short, we arc threatened With the serious danger 
of all our economies in India, in the combative forc( s being eventually greatly more than 
swallowed up in the growth of tlie non-cffective expenditure. Under such circumstances, a 
further greater danger might be forced on by public outcry, involving perilous reductions to 
meet non-effective charges. 

It has been my duty, more than omre, to submit my views as to how this difficulty may 
be fairly and properly encountered while there is yet time, ll would be premature to dwell 
on the suggestions of one member of this Government on this particular subject, which I 

E resume must be sooner or later dealt with in an uuthoritaiivc manner, and may be said to 
e still sub judicc, althougli this Ginernment and the Secretary of State have not as yet 
come to, an agreement on the subject. But I need not suggest to the Council that ihe 
subject is one of great and of increasing importance. My honourable friend in charge of 
tbe finances cannot press his attention too strongly to it. 

In conclusion, my Lord, as one who has been intimately associated with the armies of 
India for more than a quarter of a century, and, for the hitter half of that period, has been 
in places of the greatest responsibility, who has watched the causes and progress of change 
i^ou^h this long period, and has been in general one of the chief executive authorities for 
. carrying out the reforms impressed on us from time to time by Her Majestv's Government, 

. umyiAf feet moment of my discharge of duty, declare my confidence in the military 
, by y<;aur Excellency in Council, and my belief that the array does 

jusiice to the t^are bestowed it by the Governments^ 

: liis Excellency the President] 1 am anxious on this occasion to deviate somewhat from 
the and to make to my colleagues in this Council n statement with regard to 

: thip^.Frnc)^^ {m«t and ensuing year of tbe Department of Public Works, of which I 

; , advantage would be derived if this practice we more genetolly 

of Council in cbai^gs of tlie great expending depailmeuts of this 
i:(lLSi9. 4b 2 Government 
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leagues a ehort abstract of the mode in which these great eums of money Juivo lNietr ai^ 

to be disposed of, in order to give to the public an c^portunity of knowing iu delaii.how 
these sums are likely to be expended. ^ ^ ^ 

I think, therefore, that in .idopting this course, I am adopting a course whioh is now 
pursued in almost every Government in the world, namely, that at certain periods of 4be 
year, even under the most absolute rule, ministers do, on their own responsibitity^^^make 
statements on the position of the departments over which they preside. 

'"Should the course that I now propose to take with regard to public works in India 
receive the general approval of the public, I propose to extend tliat practice to anoUier year, 
and endeavour to induce some of my colleagues to make similar statements. 

No other opportunity is likely to occur — I regret that the present hour is so late, but 
still I am anxious that at the earliest possible moment the public should be placed in 
possessioTi of tliose important f*ac.*ts to which I now invite the consideration of injr colleagues. 

Many of these fu ts wliicdi I now bring forward and state to the Council would, in 
ordinary course, hereafter be laid before the public. But we are all aware that wlien facts 
.such as these arc merely stated in various departmental reports, they are necessarily stated 
at great h ngtli and in a souiewliut disjointed form, and my belief is, that these matters do 
not receive from the Indian public that fair attention which their importance deserves, and 
I think the Government would obtain much advantage from wider criticism and greater 
discussion of tliesc subjects by those wdio lake an interest in public affairs. 

With this preface I propose to make as brief a statement as I can as to the expenditure 
of llie Public Works Department during the past and ensuing years. 

‘"The total expenditure on public works in England and India for 1809-70 will be about 

8.000, ftOO /. 

I give the figures as nearly as possible in round numbers. 

I’liis great sum will he divided into two heads, viz,, Ordinary and Extraordinary ex- 
penditure; the Ordinary expeiidilurc representing that which we expect to be able to pay 
out of ih(! revenues of Indiil, and the Extraordinary, that which is to be defrayed by loan. 

Under the head of Ordinary we shall have spent in the year which has just come to a 
close a sum of something like 5,300,000/. 

“ Under the In ad ol Exiiaordinary we shall have spent the sum of 2,600,000/. 

or the 6,300,000/. winch 1 have just meniioned under the head of Ordinary, 

6.000. 000 /., as nojirly us possible, will be sjimit on public works. The remainder will be 
made up of smalior items, such us stau^ railways, ofiicial expenses connected with 
guaranteed railways, and loss by exchange. 

In the Extraordinary expondiinre lor the past year, the great item will be that of two 
millions of money spent on iiiigatiun works; a sinull sum has also been taken for the 
eomfuicement of slate rail ways. 

** The princi|)al items of expenditure in India under the head of Ordinary will be— 'first, 
for military works nearly a million and a half sterling, of which the original works will take 
about 1,200,000/., and repairs 227,900/. 

** £.478,000 will bo spent on agricultural works, of which 192,000 /. will be taken for 
original works, and 279,000 /. for repairs. 

'"£.680,000 will be spent on civil buildings, of which the original worka will cost' 
562,000/., and the repairs 122,000/. 

"" We then come to Ihe important item for communications, which really means the con- 
struction and repairs of ordinajy roads. In the year that is just closed we shall have spent 
under this head, as nearly as possible, J,000,00()/. ; 600,000/. of which will be spent on 
original works, and 4,900,000/. in repairs. 

"A smaller item 58,000 /. follows for miscellaneous and public improvements, and 
then there will be the urtnit item of 1 , 000,()00 /, for cost of establishment, of which 70,000 /• 
will go for tools and plant. 

These will form tin' principal items of il)e Ordinary expenditure of the Government of 
^ India*in the Public Works Deparlinent for the yeai just closed. 

Of the million and a half spent in India on Extraordinary works in 1869-70— . . 


Irrigation works will take about 
State.railways about 
The Bombay special fund 


£. 

050.000 

144.000 

360.000 


and the remainder will be made up of smaller items. 

It will he interesting to the public to know how this large expenditure of 6]^ millians 
w as distributed among the various Presidencies. 


Madras will have received from its public works, about 
Bombay - 
Bengal - - - - 

N. W. Provinces - 

Panjab - • - - - • * - * “ : 

Central Provinces - - • • r 

■ , • f i _ . 

** Th« remainder - will it>e ' disti^bated between ' iBritisfa 
Rfijputdna, Central India, Cooig, and Port Blair. 


89ft, 00)0 

li880,000 

8e««pi>0 
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- III the 1869-70^ As the Council are aware, upon inresti^ation and 

tiiade at Simla into out* financial |>oaiti«<n« the absolute i)e(!e9aity of an immediate 
leduetion in ihe Public Works Department became apparent to all the members of the 
Government After the fullest and most careful consideration, we came to the coiiclusiou 
that unless a Iar|e reduction was made in this item of ex penditure, it would be imposstble 
to look to financial safety in the year. We, therefore, with very sjreat reluctance, made up 
our minds to a reduction of the public works expenditure of the Government of India to an 
amount of nearly 800, OOO L the actual sum bein|r 702,500 /. 

. ** Welij the necefisity of the case was speedily recot^niserl in a manner tliat was almost 

surprisiog, and with scarcely a single exce[ition, the loc.al govcrnmeras so fur seconded our 
efforts, that the result has been obiainod, and it appears that a saving will have been t ffectfd 
in the Public Works Department’s Oidinary expenditure during ihc year even to u greater 
extent thon was suggested. 

There are only two cases in which local governments will have exceeded their urant 
Madras will have exceeded its grant by the small f:um of 3,000 L, wliilc according to the 
latest accounts Bombay will have spent 20,700 L more than the redticed' grant 

** This is the only case wli{?re a local government has been unable to cany out to the full 
the orders and wishes of the Government of India. 

** I find that Bengal will spend lets than the reduced gratit by 2,40o/., North-West Pro- 
vinces 500 I. less, Pan jab 82,700 /. less, Central Provinces 14,300/. less, British Brurnah 
86,900/. less, while the smaller governments will show a proportionate reduction. The result 
will be that, under this head of publie works expenditure, tl»c reductions timt were ordered 
in so unusual a way will be oniirely and successfully carried out. 

When we think of the very great sacrifu^e liiat the lotial governments have bein called 
upon to make, when we know the great interest tliey take, and justly take, in all these 
works, 1 must say that file Government of' India are. deeply indebted to those Goveninicnts 
for the manner m which they liavc adopted our recommendations, and for the way in 
which, at very great sacrifice, they have been able to cany out our wishes. 

Well, so much for expenditure in the Public Works Department in the year that is 
just passed. 

** j now propose to lay before the Council a similar statement with regard to the expen- 
diture of the year upon which we have enten d. 

** I must, however, remind the (Council that both as regards thc! past and the future vears 
these statements are to g certain (*xfcnt a|)proximate. It is im[)os8ible, speaking on the 
second day of tlie financial year, llnit the fullest information with regard to the past cun bci 
at the disposal of the (jovernraeiit of India, and, as everyone knows, with regard to the 
future the statement I am about to make is one eniin ly of estimate. All I can Bay is that 
in respect to large expenditure much power rests in the hands of tlic local Governments 
if they choose to exert it, wdiich I am sure they will to keep the expenditure within the 
estimate, and in some instances to realize even more than the suggested saving. 

The expenditure, (hen, lor the ensuing year in the Publie Works Department will be 
placed at about 7,475,500 L 

Of this 0,900,000 L will be ex[)ended in India, and 500,000 /, in England. 

** Under the head of Ordinary, 4,300,000 /. will he expended, and under the head of 
Extraordinary 3,100,000 /, 

Of Ordinary, ilie large sum of 3,900,000 /., or nearly 4,000,000 will be spent entirely 
on public works; the rest will be made uj) of the smalh*r items, such as official expenses 
connected with guaranteed railways, Calcutta and South-Eastern Bailway, and loss by 
exchange. 

In Extraordinary, iliat is, the loan-works for the ensuing year, the two great items 
will be 1,780,000 /. for irrigation, and 1,220,000/. for state luiiways. This head of expendi- 
ture appears for the first time in any magnitiirie in the public accounts. The remuinincr 
item is a smaller one for Port-trust works at Bombay. 

Weil, then, of the 4,300,000 /. to be devoted to viidinary works, the military w'prks wiP 
take about 1,12U,000/. ; of iliat 900,000 /. will be expended on new works, and 200,000 L 
on repairs. 

The ordinary agricultural works will take 400,000 /., the greater part of which will be 
spent on original works, repairs, with a small outlay on guaranteed irrigation works. 

**£.018,000 will be spent uncivil buildings, of which the new works wdll demand 
890,000 h apd the repairs 120,000 /. 

** £. 840,000 will bo spent on coinniunications, that is, on roads. The expenditure on 
roads and repairs will be divided very nearly in etpial parts, as the original works will come 
to ^00,000 /. and the repairs 430,000/. 

There will be a small sum of 40,000 Z. spent on miscclluneous public improvements. 

** The cost of establishment which directs the whole will stand at something Jess than it 
did Iwik being 900,000 and 00,000 L for tools and plant. 

** As J itap before, of the 0,100,000 /. which will be spent on Extraordinary works : — 

■ , 

Irrfgatibn^W^ take r - 1,700,600 Tools and plmit - 

^pniha^ woi^ks - - 1,200,000 State railways - 

• 800,000 And Port Trust works 

4 B 8 


£. 

180,000 

1,200,000 

160,000 

«thie 
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Appendix, No. d. Tijis gi oss sum will be as nearly as possible distributed to the diffierent local Gowsrri-* 
■ ments in the following proportions 

£. ■ 

1.137.000 to N. W. Provinces, 

1.800.000 to the Panjhb, and 

300,000 to ihe Central Provinces, 

The reason for the Panjfil) figuring for such a large sum this year is, that the great 
State Railway from Ldhore to Peshdwur is to be commenced this year in that province. 

The remainder of this large sum will be divided between British Burma, Oudh, Hyder- 
abad, Rajpootana, Central India, Coorg, and Port Blair. 

lu round numbers, then, the expenditure on public works in 1800-70 will have been 
8,000,000/.; in 1870-71 will have been 7,000,000 or 7i millions. But a heavy payment 
of an nnusul character took place in l8tsu-70. Of the 1,400,000 /. which was spent in 
England in 1B09-70, 1,040,000/. was paid to the shareholder.-* of the East India Irrigation 
and ('aiiul Company for their property, which is better known under the name of the 
^ Orissa and Soane Irrigation Company/ 

If, theruforc, this heavy item be left out, it will bring down the real expenditure in 
1000-70 to 0,1)00,000/. 

Prom this point of view, therefore, the total estimated expenditure for 1870-71, namely, 
1,400,000 /., is 111 reality half a million more tlian the corresponding expenditure for the 
j)ast year; so that if we exclude from the expenditure of the year that is just closed the 
payment for the property of the Orissa Company, we hope during* the ensuing yevir to 
exj^end on works of public utility a much larger sum than we spent during the past year. 

** But I must remind the Council that those great sums of eight millions in 1869-70 and 
7i millions in 1870-71 by no means represent the whole of the expenditure on works of 
public utility, and for which the Government is TesponsihJe in India. 

“ \\c shall pay in 1869-70 £. 1,670,000 in interest, and nett charge on account of rail- 
ways. 'I he railway com|janies under Government guarantee w»ill spend in the same year 
upwards of four millions on construction ; so that in reality the gross expenditure on works 
of public utility in India during the past year, and the heoessary expenses, that is, payment 
of niteiest on loans expended for similar objects, will amount to the enormous sun) of 
nearly fourteen millions. 

In 1870-71, tliat is, in the ensuing year, in addition to tlie 7j.millinn3 before referred 
to, we shall spend as our nett charge on account of railway iniere-st 1,000,000/., and the 
railway companies under Goveninieiit gnaiantee propose in the same year to spend upwards 
of .^,100,000/. on construction, making in all a total for the present year of upwards of 

14,288,000 L 

I wisli the Council particularly to note those facts, because I do not believe that it is 
geiietully known tliat there is such an enormous expenditure going on in India for ^vorka of 
(Hiblic in.ility. 

** If we put these two great suras together, we shall have expended in the two years 
ending Olst Aferch 1871, either from ordiiuiry revenue, ei tiler from loan for interest, or 
throiiah the agency of the railway companies under Government guarantee, the enormous 
sum or26^ millions upon 'works of public utility in India, and their cognate expenses. 

This sum that we shall spend in two years is considerably more than the annual 
revenue either of Spain, of Italy, of North Germany, and tliree times as much as that of 
Holland. 

** Now as to the proportion that these great sums bear to our own revenues. I find th&t 
in a calculation which has been kindly made for me by tire Secretary of the Financial Die- 
partirient, the amount of nett available revenue of the Government of India for the yoar 
1860-70 can only be counted at 28,900,000 /. ; when I say available revenue, I mean those 
sums placed at the disposal of the Government of India the distribution of which is within 
their pojver; that is to say, that in making this calciilati<»ii I deduct all imperative charges 
over wtiich wc have no control, such as costs of collection, charges, payments of interiMils^ 
and churocB for pensions, any [uiyments made under treaty engagemenls, &c. 

** If after making these deductions wc take the nett available revenue of India for this 
year, we find that it only amounts to about 28,000,000 /. We sliull have spent out of that som 
in the year just closed, out of the revenue of the year, as 1 stated before, a sum of 4, 800,000 /. 
on ))iil)lic works ordinary, which is nearly 17 per cent, on our nett available revenue, fn 
the year 1870-71 we expect that our nett available revenue will be 28,090,191 and that 
we shall spend On public works ordinary 3,800,000 which will bo nearly 14 per cent, 
on those resources over which the Government may be said to possess control. 

“ To look at it in another way; I find that the whole expenditure on public wotks, 
that is, the nett expenditure (deducting recoveries), amounts to 13,800,000 /. for this year, 
so that comparing that with our nett available revenue, we shall have spent on works of 
public utility during the past year something like 47 per cent ' The pernL^enlnge iyilt be in- 
creased during tbe present year,9o that in reality we expect to^speira within i&e mMng 
year on works of public utility in India a sum nearly equal to half 
revenue, and I believe this is an effort in the direction of public 
hardly ever been attempted by any other naiion.in the world., ^ ^ ^ , 

But 1 wish now to explain to the Oouncti the different proceedings ^ 
undertaken during the ensuing year by the Government of India uadkr variottS heads in tbe 

•■:JPUblic 


our enure avaviame 


£. 

817.000 to Madras 

1.370.000 to Bombay. 

1.212.000 to Bengal. 
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Public Works Depaytniont, and for this purposa I shall place what I have to soy under 
the h( 3 adB of militaty worksj, civil works, ngncultural works, irrigation, &c-, and railways. 
Under the head of Military Works, the total sum spent in 1870-71 will be 91^1,000 /• 
for original new works, and 214,000 L for repairs, mj|kins: a grand total of 1,127,400 /. 

** The sums for new works may be classed under the ibiiowing main heads ; viz. 


£. 

Accommodation for troops generally - - - - 054,005 

Ordnance factories ^ - - - - « - 147,100 

Gasworks - -- -- - -- - 5,500 

Water supply - 21,495 

VVorks of defence (rj.,()00 

Roads to irajjortant hill stations ----- 19,000 

For Port Blair - -- -- -- - 4,(550 

Making in all a sum of - - • - £.913,051 


** Of the total sum ussigm-d for 1870-71 under the heading of * Aceoriunodation oi 
Troops,^ viz.,’ 054, 3()4 the bulk has been devoted towards ranyiog cm tlie great scheme 
of barrack accoinmotlaLion for the British soldiers that bus now been in progress for the 
last five years. 

** It has been nt^ccssary to subdivide the allotment over nearly all the stations ui wliich 
European troops are quartered, in view to provide for the urgent requireim nts at each 
station in the way of slit her ; but it has been an object to concentrate the expendii are as 
much us possible, on the completitin ot barracks and hospitals now in progress, raiher than 
on the commencement of new buildings, for by so doing it will bo possibh? to coiuplote a 
very considerable amount of sin her at cucJi statJou during the year. 'I be liiruest assign- 
ments have been rnsde f(u* the most unlioalthy stations, or for stations at which the actnrni- 
modalion is most backwaid ; tlius, — 


£. 

Saugor - - - . 29,000 

Morar and Gwalior Fortrt'ss 25,000 
Mhow - - - - 10,000 

Nussecrabud « - - 19,()0(» 

Bidgauin - - - - 22,000 

Kurnu hec - 
Pesiiawur - 
Ahmed nngger 

J uhbiilpotc 
F\7-uhad - 

- 

- 20,000 

- 15,000 

- 17,000 

- 15,000 

- 20,000 

At other snitions, wlici 
somewhat smaller than the 

V. the call for acooinmodution is noi 
foregoing ; thus, — 

so urgent, the alfoUnentsaie 

Ambala 

Uawal Pindi 
Seetapore - 
Ncemuch - 

£. 

- 1 1 ,H()0 

- 7,;.(K» 

- u.ooo 

- 14,000 

Nowgong - - - 

Bella ry - - - 

St. Thomas* Mount - 

Kiikee - - . 

£. 

- 10,000 
- 6,001* 

- 5,000 

- 10,001* 


** Tin* allotment for Barrackporc,* 7,700 /., will compktc the barracks for both llie single 
and married men of the two companies ol’urlillciy at thai station. 

The allntnient of 8,000 /. for All. diabiid will also complete the accoinmodalion of tin? 
regiment of infantry and buttery ot' urfillerv at that station; so also will the aliotmcnt of 
5,000/. complete the buildings ihr tlie single and married men of the n giment. of infantry 
atCawnpore. 

** Liberal provision for exleiHling tin? accommodation at hill stations has also been made. 
A ftuni'V)f 7,5(J0 /. has been set apart fi»r completing the tempoiary accommodation of the 
. regiment of infantry at the New Hill station at Chakrata. 

An allotment of 10,00t»/. has also been made for proceeding with new barrngks at ii\o 
K^ew Hill statiofi, Rani Kliet, and an aggregate sum hasalsii been allotted to the Old liiil 
stations at JOugsbai, Kussowlle, Suballioo,Baloc)n, and Munee. 

" The next item for consideration is that of the ordnuiicc fuctories. The most important 
woikB under this head are the Snider fuctoiics and ordnance buildings in Bengal and 
Bombay (we do not yet know whether we shall be able to proceed this \etir with the 
luiailras factory), and are specified ns Ibllow ; — 

Snider factor)^ Dum-DiiMi, 

Ditto - Rirkee, 

' ^ , Ditto - St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras, 

. Gun Carriage Agency buildings in Allahabad, 

. Powder works, gun caiiiage b^iildings, and magazine, Kirkee. 

Hydraulic lift, graving cloA, Bombay; and we hope some progress may b»* made in 
flie new gun ifoutidry at Cossipore. 

^ lE'unda ate provided for completing the gasworks fur lighting the barracks and canton- 
UMits at Afkhsibad and Rftwul Pitidce. These woiks are now fai* advanced, and are 
to he coilipleted. 

ueni is that of the^water supply. The important projects imder this head 
' water supply fo station of Ambfila, and also for Trimuleherrv. 

isirkee, Ulsoos Tank (Bangalore). 
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« 

Appendii^ Vqi 8 # ** With retrard to defence w(.n*ka| the moat impopient of these arh 'fte hhlrbdor ^hfeneea of 

Boml>ayi and the Rangooo pagoda and harbour defencee. 

^^With regaid to roads to hill stations^ the 8Um allowSd for this work is for opening 
up communications fotii the plains to the important hilt stations of likni* Klbirt and 
Cbakrdta, 

This, then, is a description of the uorks proposed to be undertaken during the ensuing 
yeai und<‘r the head of* Militarv Works** 

Under the head of * Civil Works/ one of the principal grants will be made toKurracbee 
HaibouK The Grant for these works for 1869-70 was 20,000 which was subsequently 
reduced to 20;500/. The Giant for next ycai is 20,600/. 

** Tlie estimates for these works aggregate about 400,000/., of which it was expeett^d that 
about 200,000/. would be expended up to the Olst March 1H70, t>o that at the present rate 
it will tuke many yeuis to cuiry out the scheme. 

** Rut 1 uisli to say, with regaid to these woiks, that we ho]>e to place them upon a 
somewhat different looting, and we me alieady engaged in seeing whether a local trust 
may not be cioated by uliicli advances may be made, and ihcrefoie it might be possible 
hereafter that a portion of this expenditure may fail under the head of *£xtmordinary,* 

“With regard to the Godaveiy navigation, the original Grant for 19041-70 was 70,000/., 
winch uas reduced to 60,600 /• The Grant fn* 1870-71 U 30,500/ only; all these figures 
being exclusive of ehtablishmcnts. The Grant for the First Uurrier Works will practically 
complete them, and a good deal of progiess may be expected with the anicot and locks at 
the Second Barrier. 

*‘ 5'Jie construction of the road from the Dharwar Frontier to tlio Port of Kanvir is a 
veiy important woik, 

“ The Giant fi>r the year l««9-70 wan 13,340/., and for Jft70-7J it is 16,000/. 

“ This will probably complete that liin* of road* 

“A sum of 147, *500/. lias been passed for improvements to the Bombay Harbour, 
100,000/. of (hi^ being for the Moody Bay Reclamation. 

The wdinle of tlie expenditure it is proposed to debit naainait the Port Trust, which, it 
is hoped, will soon be constituted, on arrangements fbr the puichase ol the property of 
the Elphinstone Company being concluded. 

“ W 1 th legard to the Madras aaols, the great progress made within the past two years 
with the new’ central gaols in that Presidency has allowed of a considerable riductioii in 
the Grant assigned to them in 1870-71, nainely, fioin 32,400/. in 1B09-70 to 9,708/. in 
1870-71. 

“ Thih latter sum will practically complete ihe principal gaols. 

** In Cniciilta a sum ol 40,000/. has been assigned for the new High Court, which sum 
will complete it if the csfiinato be reliable. 

. “ It ha«^, however, Ivcn found necessary to leave the University and the Imperial Museum 

without any giant, as il is considered that it is much better lo complete one work at a time' 
|luui to tnd(Mvoui, and only partially to coiiipl(‘tc, four oi five. 

“Amongst Civil Works the reduction in the C^iant made in 1889-70 was distributed 
nearly (•(jU4dly between buildingb and roads, so that the pei-eeiitage of the reduction on the 
latter iiead was eonsideiublv smaller tlian on the loinuM. The diminished expenditure on 
ordinal y loads is, however, fai moie than compensated lor by the increased expenditure on 
railways. 

“ I now eoine to the important item of Agncnllural Grants, 

** TIkic I over was u \eai in which the benefits of iriigution were more decidedly evi- 
denced ihnn in the last year. The inleiesting repoils fiom the North Western PiOvinces 
on this hubject have attiaclcd the notice of the public, and the statements whicli have been 
made arc most leiiiaikabic and cncouiagiim. < 

*‘ In the unusually dry season of a great caiamity was avertccL It is stated on 

the autlnmty of the Govcininent of the Noith Western I^iovifictiR, and of the canal officiers 
engaged M I eie, that in that Piovince alone 1,426,702 acres were kept in a** state of fertility 
which would othciw’ise have been unproductive. 

“ CoJjnel Brownlow mid his olTicers exerted themselves to the utmost, and the resuK 
was that by their influence and constant energy, they peisuaded the people to make use ,of 
the water ))iiiicipally for this purpose. The result was that in those irrigated districts 
lime was a considerable incieuxe in the production of the lower class of cereals, and 1 find 
that the 2,786 acres of that description of ciop which were under irrigation in 1867-68 have 
incrcas(d in 1868-00 to the amount of 85,281 acres. 

“ Th(‘ leturub exhibit an increase of the extent of land watered of 665,023 acres over this 
pieceding year. 00 per cent, more than that irrigated in 1800-01, the most recent year dt 
scnnity, and 46 pci cent, greater than in 1800-67, the previous maximum of irrigatibtt. 
Ill thc Mcerul Division iirigatiou reached the extraordinary extent of 308,161 acre#, or 80 
per cent, of the entire enliurubic area of the district, exhibiting an increase over tW 
ceding year of 103 per cent. These facts tend completely to mow the fmomous vatjSiA m 
irrigation works. ^ ^ < 

“The Ordinary Grant for agricultural works for the current year now stoi)d3,8it4]l^k7f^ 
of which 192,198/. for new works, 279,580 for i‘epairs/aiid^,50(|f/t 
guaranteed Works. 

** The Extraordinary Grant was 
to exceed 900,000 /. 

^'For 


originally 1,660,00^/., but the expeuditui^ is not Uktiy 
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“ Ft^r 1870-71 the following amonnis are provided : — Appendi*, No. 


Ordinaby. .. 

£. 

Extraobdihaby. 

£. 

New works . - • 

159^420 

New works- - - - 

1 ,240,400 

Repairs - - - - 

322,500 

Establishment - - - 

300,700 

State outlay on guaranteed 
works - - 

5,380 

Tools an<l plant - - - 

£. 

166,400 

1,732,600 

£. 

407,300 

Guand Total - - £. 

2,220,800 


making thus 1,416,620/. for actual construction of new works, and 322,500/. for repairs. 

“ It will be scon that the greater part of tije Ordinary Grniit will be devoteil (o ‘ reijuirs.’ 
This nrii^es from the necessity of nuiintainiii^ in good working order the extensive systems 
of irrigation works already in operation in different parts of India, particularly in Miidras, 
Scinde, in the Panjdb, and the North Western Provinces. Also in Bengal, ii consicleiuble 
sum is leqnired for the maintenance of the iiutneious lines of embankments in tlie Orissa 
and other districts. 

*'Tbc original w<»rks to be carried out from the Ordinary Grant are numerous, but with 
few exceptions, of no great magnitude individually. 

Nijineious important works are in progiess, and will be continued during the ensuing 
year from the Extraordinary Grants in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, North Wept Proviiiets, 
and Punjab. 

** In Madias the m* st important work that now engages attention is the completion of 
the canals in the Godavery and Kistna Delta, 'fhe lucnl Goveiniueiit is furnished with 
such sums as it requires for this object, lut owing to the. limited supply ol l.iboiii nvailahks 
the extension and enlargement of these canals to the stamluvd ultimately required must at 
best be a slow and gradual operation. During the current year the sum of 52,700/. was 
allotted for these works, but the expenditure is likely to be somewhat less. Oihen* projtcts 
on u smaller scale, but still of considerable importance, have been in progress in the Nellore, 
Madras, Tanjore, and Tinninelly Districts, and several entirely new schemes are now under 
investigation. For the latter the allotments proposed by the local Governments have been 
allowed to star.d, but as the estimaUfS will have to be submitted to the Secretary o( Slate 
for approval, it is not lik« ly that much, if any, progress will be made with them in the 
coming year. 

In Bombay estimates to the amount of 545,404 L have been sanctioned as cxlraordinai y, 
of wdiich 305,808/. pertain to a lepei voir and canal near Poona. 

^‘Several atlier large projects are under consideration, of which the most important is a 
line of canal from lloree on the Indus to Hyderabad, which is likely to cost upwards of 
2,000,000/. sterling. The estimate for this woik is, it is understood, nearly ready, and in 
the event of its receiving the sanction of Her Majesty’s (Government, will probably be 
commenced in the ensuing year. 

•• In Bengal the extensive works which had been in progress in Orissa under tlic 
management of the East India Canal Company, having been transferred to Government, 
have been vigorously prosectitcd, and the new works on tl»c Soancy estimated to cost 
2,100,000/., have been commenced. Also u canal, which is likely to cost half a million 
sterling, from the Damoodah at llaneeguiige to the llooghly, has been lined out; prepa* 
ratory to commencement of work on the estimates receiving approval. 

An extensive system of canals from the Gunduck, at an estimated cost of 1,384,820 /., 
for the irrigation of the Tirhoot, •J^anin, and Ciminpiirdii districts, and also for navigali»in, 
has been before the Government of India, but infurmatiori on several important points is 
required before it can be recommended for approval. 

The works in progress in the North Western Provinces comprise various additions to 
the Ganges Canal, and its s^^stem of distribution channels; a canal from theJuninanca 
Delhi to Agra, estimated at 675,000 /., and several smaller canals in Rohilkliand. The 
latter form the commencement of a proper system of ii rigution and drainage of the Tcrai 
Paganns. 

A scheme for a canal frqm the Ganges for the irrigation of Eastern Rohilkliand, esti- 
mated to cost about 1,000,000 L sterling, has actually been before Government, and will be 
proceeded with on the necessary authority being obtained from the Secretary of State, and 
estimates for canals in Rohilkliand have also b^en under consideration, it is further pro-* 
posed to open out a new feeder to the Ganges Canal with a view to intercept the whole of the 
dry»weather supply of the river above Futtehgurh, and thereby to obtain the means of extend** 
ing irrigation to the terminus of the Duab at Allahabad. 

Q.fi9. 4 C 
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Appendix, No. 8. « In the Punj&b the improvement of the B4ri Doab Canwl has been in progreBs. The 

Kuftsoor and Sobraori braiicheH, which formed part of the original projecti and which were 
Huspended from want of funds aeveral years ago, have \iow been re-commomed on an 
estimate amounting to 2709000 /. The Sirhind (Jaimb estimated to cost 2,2609000 /•, and 
desigiH?d to convey the water of the Sutlej to irrigate the tract between that livcr and the 
JurniKj (/anal, including the lands belonging to his Htghue.ss the Mahdrhjd of Puitiala, has 
also been commenced. 

This will, I believe, he one of the most magnificent works that has ever been designed 
or carried out in ihis country, and 1 am happy to say that the. Mahanijd has shown the 
greatest disposition to assist in the project. 

A gem rul improvement of the Western Jumna Canal, anri the opening out of two im* 

f >ortanl branches form the subject of another scheme, and a portion of the work has already 
)eeii commenced. 

** A project for a second canal from the SutU j near Ferozepore, whicl) will intercept the 
whole cold weather volume of the Beas, and give the means of irrigating the lower portion 
of the Bar! Doah, comprising an area of about 6,000 square miles, is also under investiga** 
tioii, and an estimate will probably be shortly before Government. 

" A scheme for a system of canals from the 8ardah, and which is likely to cost 
marly five millions sterling, has recently been before the Government of India. The 
detailed esiinnites for tliis great work, which is designed to irrigate the greater part 
of Oude and portions of the Benares aiul Jounpore districts, as well as to afford a 
navigable communication from the fool of the Himalaya to those places, are now being 
dr.twn out. 

If any person who lake^ an interest in these matters wishes to lead a really al)le and 
inlen sting document, he might read the elaborate repoit of Captiin Forbes, who is the best 
authority with k gurd to this scheme. We liave it in our pijwer to undertake great works 
in that district which will be as important as any that have ever been conducted in 
Ind la. This is a slight sketch of what we are endeuvoiiring to do for the furtherance of 
irrigation. 

I hope I am not detaining the Council, but 1 wish very briefly lo refer to what has been 
done with regard to railways during the ensuing year, 

“ The year 1870-71 will be a notable year in the railway history of India. On the JHst 
De< enibcr 1809, 4,204 miles of railway were open in this country, and we expect 6,061 
miles to be open on the 01st December 1870, ov at all events before the close of the 
financial year, so that if our expectations arc realised, as I believe they will be, the average 
number of miles opened within the year will be 801 inilcs. 

Of this, the Great India Peninsula Railway will open 238^ miles of the north-easi 
extenj^ion and 168J miles of the southern. The north-west extension of the Madras 
Ruiiway will <»pen 1)4^ inilcs, nnrl the Bcliary Branch of tlie same line 32 miles, Khamgaon 
7j inilcs, Ooraraotee 6, and Delhi inilcH. The East Indian Railway will open its 
( 'liord line of 123} miles, and the same company the Kurhuibarec Branch of 24} miles. 
The Eusicrn Rengai Railway will open the Gouliindo Extension of 46 miles, and the 
Oude and Rohiikhand itaiiwuy, Byroin Ghiit, 40 Julies, making, as 1 said before, a total 
of 801 miles of railway to be opened during the present year in India. 

“ This is the greatest number of miles that has ever been opened in any one single year 
In the year 1861, 746 miles were opened, and in 1062, 770 miles. The next largest 
number opened in one year was in 1864, when 446 miles were opened, but in 1868 we have 
only opened 80 miles of railway. However, 1 hoj)e the honour will be reserved for 1870 
to witness within the year by far the greatest number of miles of railway ever given to 
* public Use since railway construction wuh first commenced in India. 

I'hc Council are doubtless aware that a great scheme has been laid down which we 
propose in the matter of railways, as fur as possible, to adhere to, and that is the. scheme 
for the construction of about 15,000 miles of railway. Of this 4,000 miles are already 
opened, 1,000 are in progress, and 900 are about lo be commenced. We are actually at 
this moment endeavouring to do something more or less on 15 different lines of new rail- 
ways. I should like, therefore, to mention very briefly to the Council what the principle 
of these undertakings are. 

From Delhi and Agra it is proposed to make a railway to the Sdmbhar Lake, which 
will, we believe, confer enormous advantages on the people of those districts by carrying 
corn and grain for their consumption, and bringing back return freights of salt and other 

g roductions of the district. Part of this system will also pass* through the salt district of 
ultiliiphr, near Delhi. I am happy to say that the surveys of Jthe Agra and Delhi Districts 
of these lines are very far advanced, and we have every reason to hope that on the Delhi 
section work wilt be almost immediately commenced. The estimates forthe whole undertaking 
will be furnished during the ensuing year, and there is no reason why the actual work of 
this important line^^otn in the Agra and Delhi divisions, should not w commenced during 
the ensuing cold weather. 

On 
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“ Oil the Panj&b State Railway, very considerable progress is being made. The wiioie Appeadix^ No, 

of the line has been surveyed between Jheluni and Lahore. The desiuns for the three great 

bridges over the Hhvi, Chendb, and Jheluin are in progress, and we hope veiy soon to send 
home to the Home Government an estimate of, the necessary orders for, the iron neces- 
sary for the construction of these great bridges. 

“ Notwitbatandiiig tlie great expenditure which we shall be obliged to make upon these 
bridges, wc believe that the estimates fully justify us in stating that the whole of thni line 
from Lahore to Jheluin ought to be construeied at a cost of somelhing like 11,50(> /. a mile. 

The surv -ys through the South Panjlib for the Indus Valley line have been already com- 
menced, and Major Mucleod Innes and a party of officers have been engaged durinif the 
cold weather in the surveys ol that imporianl line in the direciion of Sukkiir. An engineer 
was scut out from lii'iglaiid to survey a most important line of railway beiwecn Karwhr 
and the cotton-producing districts of the Southern Mahratta country. Ijnfbrtuuaudy, this 
gentleman arrived to late to make a satisfactory survey. It has therefore htcu necessary 
befovo the location was finally determined on, to cause a further investiuatioii of the district 
to take place, but I am in great hopes that before very long the Governineiit will be in a 
position to decide as t > tlie exact direction the line ought to take. I mu-t say, however, 
that it is likely to be an expensive line. 

“ In the north of the Bombay Presidency cousiiJerahle railway extension has been 
sanctioned. 

** The Bombay and Barnda Railway, the length of which is about 73 miles, is already 
in course of progress, and the construciiori of the line to Verungauni and Wudwan will be 
commenced as soon as the estimates are sanelioiied. 

“ Madras also sliarcs very largely in railway extension. 

" The Tramw.iy Company’s little line to Conjeveniin, Ilf which 10 miles will be rc-Iaid 
on the standard gauge, is about to he extended a-t mdes lo Cuddulore. It will he rc-nained 
the * Curn.atic llailwav,’ and in respect to guarantee will be placed in the same position as 
the other railways in India. 

" Tt is hoped that n branch of this line will be made to Poiuliclierry, and the French 
Government have already cxiiresscd their desire to assist in the undert.iliing. 

“ Another line, 210 miles in length, from the present line to Tiitieorin, is about, to be con- 
structed by the Great Southern of India Company. The surveys have been already 
undertaken, and it is hoped before long lliiii the works will be commVncod. ^ 

“ In Burma surveys have been made from Rangoon to Prome, a distance of IfiH mik-s. 

‘‘ Investigations have been authorised, ami from a comnninication received from the 
Chief Commissioner, it is hoped that advantage will be taken of converting the exisiin*’' 
road into a line of railway. 

“ In Bengal surveys have been authorised under direct Government agency for deter- 
mining the best lines ; but il is distinctly understood that the Governments having uiitli.irised 
these surveys, does not settle the question ih.it they are to be constructed by direct (Jovern- 
ment agency. 

“ Much progress lias yet to be made in the extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to 
Goaluiida. 


“ The delay in the construction of this work has been mainly due to the unfortunate 
accident at the Gorai Bridge. 

“ Further north, beyond the Ganges, the Oudli and Rohilkhaiid Company are pushing on 
their ttorks. i j i b 


« The Cawiipore Bridge is rapidly approaching completion, and we hope that before very 
long the Ganges will be bridged for the first time. 

“ The designs for the erection of another great bridge across the Ganges at Rhjghit 
have been approved, and the earthworks for nearly the "whole of the system of the Oudh 
and Kohilkhand Railway have been marked out. 

“ We believe that this svslem of lines under the able direction of the officers of the 
Company is likely to be made more cheaply and with greater ecoiuiiuy than any r.iilway 
that has hitherto been made under guarantee in India; and General fieadle informed me 
the other day that, including the large bridges over tlie Gauges, he hoped that the averaire 
cost of the Oudh and Rohilkhaiid Railway would not exceed 11,000 1. a mile. 

system includes the line from Moradabad to Ramnagar and the 
foot of the Himalayas, and ranning near the Kuniaon Ironworks, about 46 miles in length. 

“ In the Central Provinces orders have been lately issued by the Government for the 
survey of the line which will convey coal and iron lately discovered in those districts, 
and we hope daring the ensuing year the work will be actually eommenced. The 

0.59. 4 c 2 surveys 
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Appendix, No. 3. surveys erist of the Wurdah have already been completed; we hope before a monih or 
^ six weeks arc over we ehali be in a psitiou to decide witli regard to the Oomraottec 

hrancli in the Berars, 

fiul the two most important of the year in railway are those connected with the 
Hyderabad State Railway and the proposed railway to Indore. 

I am sure the public Itave heard with the greatest satisfaction that two native govern- 
nienis liave proposed to come forward and subscribe a million of money each for railway 
construction in their respective states. 

Sir Sular Jung has already made financial arrangement^ to construct a branch line 
from G(ioliMirgit to Hyderabad entirely at the expense of the Hyderabad State, and though 
it will really be under British munagetnent and constructed by British engineers in a way 
similar to State railways, it will be esseniially tlie property of the Nizam’s Government, and 
In fore three years and a half arc over, we may hope that the Hyderabad State will be in 
])ossession of a railway of its own. 

** The Maliunijii Holkar lias also made a proposition of a different kind, but which will 
have prcctisfly the same result. He Inis agreed to lend the Government at 4} per cent, a 
million r>r money to construct a line whicli will meet the Great (ndiaii Peninsula system 
somcwlu* e near Khundwah. 

“ Th“ financial arrangei]irnt< in this matter liave been p* rfcctly Haiisfiictory, and hU 
Highness has propost d to {dace at the disjiosal of the Government of India more than half 
the amount in the first two years, the remainder briing paid by instalments spread over a 
greau r k’ligih of time. 

“ There is therefore no reason to doubt that before very long we shall see in India two 
great railways in process of construction emirely by cajdtal supjdied by native states, one 
of wliiidi has (kterrnined to do the whole thing itself, and the other to place a sufficient sum 
in the hands of tlie Government to carry out the ontorjiri'^e. 

Tii many ways the (lovcrnniont are endeavouring to provide materials for the con- 
struction of tliose wnrks which they are about, to undertake, with, if possible, much 
greater cxjicdition and less waste of time than 1ms hitherto attended their action in this 
respect. 

‘‘ Attention has also bien given to the provision of fuel; various investigations are being 
made in different directions with regard to coul and petroleum, which has been long known 
to exist in small (pi antities in the Panjhh and oilier parts of Jiidiii. 

W'c liope that the Nerbudda Valley and also the Chanda DistritH will lielbre long pro- 
dure a large supply of coal ; we liave heard of ilie existence of a large quantity of coal on 
the Godiivery, and we have every jirospecJ. that during the ensuing year, or 18 months, we 
shall i)c^ in n position to say that there is in this country a sup|)ly of coal sufficient to work 
a very I ngrj, |>orlion of the railways at present in existence as well as those about to be 
constructed. 

** or course some distriefs will always be so remote that we cannot venture to hope that 
they will derive any veiy iiiateriid benefit from this increase in the supply of coal, and for 
this reason efforts are about to be made in these cases to increase the supply of wood-fuel 
as much as possible. 

It is very late, and had I more time I could have brought to your notice many other 
interesting facts wdtii regard to this important matter; but I am satisfied that, even brief 
and imperfect as is the statement I have now made, it will attract some attention generally 
to this subject; and 1 can truly say that there is nothing the Government of Imfiu value 
' inortf than public support in these gigantic undertakings, whicli have no other object but 

the general good of the people of this vast empire.” 

I'he Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Honourable Sir Jiichnrd Temple Imving then applied to his Excellency the Presi- 
dent to suspend the rules for the conduct of business, — 

The President declared the rules suspended. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple then introduced the Bill, and moved that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, with instructions to report in a week. 

The Motion was put, and agreed to. 
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CUSTOMS DUTIES’ BILL. 

■# 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple then moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to Customs Duties. 

Tlie Motion was put, and agreed to. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple then applied to hi«t Excellency the President to 
suspend the rules fur the condact of business. 

The President declared the rules suspended. 

’llie Honourable Sir Richard Temple then introduced the Bill, and moved that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, vyith instructions to report in a neek. 

The Motion was put, and agreed to. 


The following Select Committees were named : — 

On the Bill for imposing duties on income and profits .lirising from offices, property, 
professions, and trades — The Honourable Messrs. Stephen, Forbi s, Cowie, Chapman, Biillen 
Smith, Cockerell, and the Mover. 

On Uie Bill to amend the law relating to Customs Duties — ^'fhe Honourable Messrs. 
Stephen, Forbes, Cowie, Chapman, Bullen Smith, and the Mover. 

The Council adjourned to the Oth April 1870. 


Whitley Stoltei>, 

Secretary to the Council of the Governor General 
Calcutta, 2 April 1870. for making Laws and llcgulations. 
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BUDGET STATEMENT,— ENGLAND AND INDIA. - 


KEVJSM/Esi AND BeCBIPTB. 

• 

Actual, 

1868-09. 

— 

Budget, 

1809-70. 

Regular, 

1800-70. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Budget, 

1870-71. 

Budget 
Compared 
with Hegular 
Estimate. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1. — Lanil Revenue - 

20,240,070 

a 1,076, 6(H) 

21,687,278 

401,778 

m m 

21,023,682 

—618,646 

II, — TributoB and Contribu- 
tioiiB frotn Native States. 

0H7,aG;j 

003,200 

765,143 

71,043 

- 

737,073 

—28,070 

TII. — ForcHt - . - 

4«7,:i4a 

486,600 

476,000 

30,400 

- 

088,780 

+ 112,090 

IV. — Excise on Spirits and 
Drugs. 

2,288,730 

2,980,000 

2,246,700 


48,800 

2,280,000 

+30,300 

V, Assessed Taxes - 

608,700 

000,000 

1,061,000 

151,600 

- 

2,180,000 

+ 1,128,400 

VI.— Customs - 

2,002,760 

2,773,000 

2,416,500 

- 

357,000 

2,416,600 

' 

VIT.-Salt .... 

0,086,240 

6,820,800 

6,842,360 

16,660 

• m 

0,177,370 

+ 336,020 

Vlll.-Opium 

8,463,305 

8,986,540 

7,953,800 

- 

382,740 

6,022,281 

— 1,031,510 

IX.— Stamps 

2,306,071 

2,390,900 

2,364,600 

• 

32,300 

700,000 

—1,604,000 

X.-Mint .... 

103,788 

130,800 

168,340 

21,640 

- 

130,070 

* 18,370 

Xl.-rostOftico- 

707,702 

087,000 

714,077 

20,677 

- 

760,000 

+ 30,613 

XII.— Tel(‘grapli - 

274,407 

244,000 

238,000 

- 

6,U00 

103,000 

—44,944 

XII 1. — Law and Justice - 

H04,H50 

80.5,100 

782,100 

- 

83,000 

2,474,800 

+ 1,092,700 

XIV.--Police 

277,287 

301,400 

366,900 

- 

30,440 

1 

261,066 

—13,004 

XV. — Marine 

088,084 

248,000 

300,030 

52,030 

1 

266,616 

—84,016 

XVI. Education - - - 

73,711 

83,400 

73,908 

. 1 

0,442 

78,674 

+ 4,016 

XVIL— Interest --- 

275,500 

289,000 

300,800 

67,260 

- 

805,321 

+8,471 

X V J 1 1 M iscel laneous 

1,269,702 

906,700 

1,416,172 

448,472 

.... 1 

• 

737,874 

—077,208 


47,820,304 

48,001,040 

48,908,048 

... 

1,36(1,280 

890,222 

48,848,402 

—000,046 

• « 

Armv 

1,133,024 

7.32,000 

913,760 

181,700 

- 

736,226 

—177,686 

Public Works .... 

224,663 

163,000 

166,000 

2,000 

- 

117,870 

—88,680 

Railways 

2,470,617 

2,800,300 

2,914,174 

07,874 

- 

3,126,268 

+211,084 

Total - - - 

01,007,068 

62,242,940 

02,042,482 

1,008,764 

.1 

809,222 

62,827,756 

—014,727 

Deficit, excluding Public Works 
Extraordinary. 

Deficit, including Public Works 
Extraordinary. 

2,774,030 

- 

626,594 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

4,144,643 

3,018,160 

3,242,837 

« 

- 

2,808,860 



Fort William, Financial Department, \ ^ Edmn^ 

2 April 1870, J Deputy ComptroUor General of Accounts. 
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- BUDGET STATEMENT.— ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


Expenditure. 

Actufil, 

1868-60. 

Budget, 

1860“70. 

Regular, 

1809-70. 

lucreusc. 

Decrease. 

Budget, 

1870-71, 

Budget 
Compared 
with Jtegiila 








Estimate. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

I, — InleroBt on Funded and Un- 

5,056,140 

4,056,000 

6,030,600 

7.3,510 


5,300,538 

+ 270,032 

funded Debt. 



2. — IntcrcHt on Service Funds 

6()8,a44 

618,710 

043,635 

124,025 


514,002 

—129,033 

and other Accounts. 

A 


S. — Allowances, Refunds, and 

5.53,402 

26i),370 

440,700 

100,330 


400,000 

—49,700 

Diuwbacks. 





i 


4,— Land He venue - 

2,485,508 

2,542,320 

2,402,210 

- 

82,110 

2,407,612 1 

+ 37,402 

5.— Fores, t - - - - 

260,404 

284,850 

319,0.34 

35,064 

- 

437,540 

+ 117,00(1 

6. — Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

302,284 

263,050 

261,050 

- 

2,000 

288,004 

+ 27,044 

7. — Assessed Tuxes - . - 

22,680 

30,000 

41,220 

11,220 

. • 

50,100 

+ 17,88( 

8. — Customs • - - . 

176,880 

1 82,040 

181,600 

- 

840 

189,214 

+ 7,414 

9.— Salt 

.050,724 

30.5,270 

398,720 

450 

- 

499,010 

+ 108,20t 

10. — Opjimi .... 

1,720,111 

1,724,330 

1,848,200 

123,870 

- 

2,01.3,110 

+ I04,01( 

11. — Stamps - . • . 

ns,o;i2 

1 20,335 

110,402 

- 

0,873 

68,363 

—42,001 

12.— Mint 

115,422 

08,554 

102,455 

3,901 

- 

95,008 

-6-0,647 

1 8.— Post Office • . . 

693,310 

771,074 

737,136 

- 

33,938 

729,683 

— 7,6.6! 

U.— Telegraph . - - - 

684,622 

581,211 

633,638 

- 

47,673 

580,719 

+ .60,181 

]fi, — Administration . - - 

1,. 372, 160 

1,300,802 

1,806,837 

36,1)75 

' - 

1,400,601 

+ 3,76- 

16.— Minor Departments - 

2 18, .54. 3 

255,705 

246,138 

- 

9,047 

239,1 97 

—6,07] 

17.— Law and Justica 

2,845,417 

2,860,670 

2,88D,84« 

10,170 

- 

3,064,538 

+ I78,«0( 

18. — Police • . . • 

2,476,680 

2,374,200 

2,440,900 

60,610 

- 

2,319,904 

' ~120,03( 

19.— Murine • - - , 

1,140,6.30 

883,227 

1,206,109 

381,882 

- 

784,100 

— 481,001 

20. -Education - - . - 

609,858 

65,3,332 

614,032 

- 

30,300 

680,5.30 

+ 00,49) 

21. — Ecclesiastical - • . 

103,500 

169,100 

162,840 

- 

6,260 

i 169,795 

i +0,05; 

22. — Medical Services 

418,220 

456,066 

407,907 

ll,fM)l 

- 

i503,t».j4 

i +36,081 

28,— Stationery and Printing 

307,704 

281,338 

802,000 

81,262 

- 

i .3.l4,2.iO 

— 18,361 

24.— Political Agencies and other 

840,855 

270,500 

422,880 

1. '52, 290 

. 

i .313,675 

— 109,20.' 

Foreign Services. 







25.— Allowances and Assignments 
under Treaties and Engage- 

1,778,358 

1.005,520 

1,892,860 

- 

12,070 

■ 1,787,090 

— 106,7C( 




1 


ments. 








26.— Miscellaneous ... 

8.31,083 

585,135 

1,083,803 

448,728 

- 1 

985,192 

—48,07, 

27. — Superannuation, Retired, and 

1,060,068 

045,600 

1,240,672 

303,972 


. 1,376,253 

+ 120,(181 

Compassionate Allowances. 






27,400,421 

25,739,219 

27,550,004 

2,062,086 

244,311 

27,651,511 

+ 1)4,61! 


Army 

10,209,561 

16,064,001 

16,470,802 

422,831 

- 

15,74.5,341 

—731,651 

Public Works Ordinary 

0,272,334 

6,634,100 

5,040,305 

- 

70.3,765 

3,998,400 

— 1,941, 99{ 

Railways 

4,488,352 

4,502,860 

4,403,705 

- 

69,065 

4,709,063 

+ 276,26e 


54,431,086 

52,190,290 

63,608,070 

2,484,917 

1,107,131 

62,Hi4,.H.‘> 

— 1,493,701 

Public W'orks Extraordinary 

1,370,613 

3,565,800 

2,010,743 

- 

049,057 

3, 002, noil 

+ 44.6,667 

Total - - - 

56,802,301 

56,766,090 

60,184,810 

2,484,917 

2,056,188 

55,226,0 1 5 

— 058,20( 

Suralus, excluding Public Works 
Extraordinary 

• 





1 


• 

62,660 

- 


- * 

163,440 



E, F. Marriien, R. B, Chapman, 

Comptroller Clesml of ABOOmita. Officiating Secretary to the Oovemmcnt of India, 
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APPENDIX TO BBPOBT FROM THE 


BUDGET STATEMENT.— INDIA. - 


RsVENUBS and RsCfilPTS. 

Actual, 

1808-60. 

Budget, 

1809-70, 

Regular, 

1860-70. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Budget, 

1870-71. 





£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1.— Land Revenue 

- 

- 

20,24(1,575 

21,076,600 ' 

21,587,278 

461,778 

• 

21,023,632 

II. — Tributes and Contributions 
from Native Slates. 

(187,1103 

003,200 

« 

766,148 

71,943 

- 

737,073 

III. —Forest - 

• 

- 

407,312 

430,000 

470,000 

30,400 

• 

588,780 

IV. — Excise on Spirits and Druga 

2,283,736 

2,280,000 

2,246,700 

- 

43,800 

2,286,000 

V. — Assessed Taxes 



508,700 

000,000 

1,061,000 

1 51,000 

- 

2,180,000 

VI.— -Customs 



9,002,755 

2,773,500 

2,410,500 

- 

367,000 

2,416,600 

VII.— Salt 



5,588,240 

5,825,800 

5,842,350 

15,650 


0,177, .370 

VIII. — Opium - 



8,453,305 

8,280,540 

7,053,800 


332,740 

0,022,281 

IX.— Stamps - 



2,303,071 

2,300,000 

2,304,000 

- 

32,300 

760,000 

X.— Mint 



103,788 

130,800 

158,340 

21,540 

- 

180,070 

XI.— Post Office - 



707,702 

087,000 

714,077 

20,577 

- 

750,590 

XII.— Telcfyniph 



250,021 

220,000 

102,400 

- 

27,600 

168,966 

XIII. — Law and Justice 



804,850 

865,100 

782,100 

- 

83,000 

2,474,800 

XIV.— Police . - 



277,237 

301,400 

205,900 

- 

35,440 

251,960 

XV,— Marine - 



088,084 

248,500 

300,530 

52,030 

[ 

205,615 

XVI.— Education 



73,711 

8s3,4()0 

73,958 

- 

9,442 

78,574 

XVII.— Interest - 



224,023 

201,000 

322,850 

01,250 

- 

337,321 

X V 1 1 1. ~ M iscclIaiieouB 



1,250,702 

906,700 

1,415,172 

448,472 

• 

737,874 



£. 

47,700,851 

48,449,040 

48,878,448 

1,350,230 

020,822 

48,291,302 

f . 

Army - - - - 

- 


1,101,600 

730,000 

900,000 

170,000 


733,925 

Pablic Works 

- 


224,053 

15.3,000 

150,500 

2,900 

1 • 

1 17,870 

Railways ... 



2,470,017 

2,656,300 

2,903,980 

47,630 


3,126,268 

Totai - • 

- 

£. 

61,656,024 

62,188,040 

52,888,678 

>,570,760 

920,822 

52,268,q,66 


Fort 'William, Financial Department,^ 
2 April 1870. I 


JBdward Oay, 

Deputy Comptroller GeneiEl of Aceountf . 
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BUDGET STATEMENT.-IJ^pIA. 


Bx^bhoituri. 

Actual, 

1808-69. 

Budget, 

1809-70. 

Regular, 

1869-70. 

1 

1 

IncreubO. 

Decreue^ 

Budget, • 
1670-71. 

r 


i*. 

£. 

. £■ 

i*. 

£. 

£. 

li-*lDtenMt on Funded and Un* 
funded Debt. 

2,897,921 

2,70^,770 

3,821,500 

36,7!)0 

- 

2,908,700 

3.<— Intereat on Service Funde and 
other Accountf. 

00el,N44 

318,710 

043,635 

124,023 


514,002 

3.->A.l]t>WBBoe«j Refiuxb, 
Drawbacks. 

and 

SS.3,4!>:i 

269, 8?0 

440,700 

100,830 

• t 

400,000 

It.— 'Land Revenue • 

- 

2,4H('),60ft 

2.612,320 

2,400,210 

- 

63,110 

2,407,613 

fi/'-Forost • - . - 

- 

200,464 

284,830 

310,0.34 ' 

33,084 

- 

437,540 

1 6.---Exe)|| on Spirits and Drugs - 

302, 8h4 

20.), 050 

261,050 

. 

3,000 

288,904 

7.**— Assessed Taxon - 


32, OHO 

30,000 

41,230 

11,220 


30,100 

8,-s-Custom« - - • 


i7i5,H80 

182,640 

181,800 

" 

840 

180,214 

9 Salt .... 


369,724 

v396,27o 

306,720 

450 

- 

409,019 

10.— Opium ... 


1,720,111 

l,72t,330 

1,848,200 

123,870 

1 

- 

2,013,110 

lL«»8tamp8 . - 


o.'>,4iy 

96.410 

101,720 

3,310 

- 

48,012 

12.— Mint - . . . 


00,734 

80,470 

87,230 

760 1 

- 

86,490 

13.~Post Office . 


677,664 

700,120 

673,183 

. 1 

32,038 

664,886 

U.— Telegraph ... 


411,881 

447,000 

437,451 


0,549 

350,702 

16.— Administration • 


1,173,660 

1,100,802 

1,196,037 

26,176 

• 

1,108,301 

le.—Minor Departnoients 


216,343 

255,786 

240,138 

- 

0,047 

239,167 

17e— Daw and Justice * 


3,813,447 

2,869,670 i 

' 2,885,840 

10,170 

,11 

3,064,6e3K 

18.— Police 


3,470,380 ' 

2,374,20<l 

, 2,440,90(» 

66,610 j 


2,319.964 

1$.— Marino 


700,770 

473,890 

, 905,84 1 

432,464 

1 

470,176 

do.— Education * 


f>9!),ft.'>S 

058,332 

1 614,032 

. 

1 30,300 

0So,53O 

21.— Eccloj^astical 


168,690 

109,109 

162,840 

• 

1 6,260 

169,795 

22.— Moditsal Services • 


418,220 

456,0(|(> 

407,007 1 

1],901 

I 

503.664 

29«f^8tatioocrjr and Printing 


243,875 

227,790 

249,040 

21,2'^0 

« 

269,625 

84.— Political Agencice and other 
Forttgn Scrvies. 

321,177 

285^,590 

381,889 

1 16,290 

- 

278,676 

26.-^ Allowances and Assignments 
under Treaties and Engage* 
ments. 

1,746,072 

1,880,190 

1,873,614 

■ 

12,676 

1,767,754 

i 

1 Misoellanoous 

- 

023,820 

888,715 

722,144 

883,429 

- 

095,067 

27e— Snperannuation, Retired, and 
Compassionate Allowances. 

711,429 

1 

711,000 

613,289 

• 

98.320 

730,481 

i 

£. 

32,784,340 

22,202,690 

23,482,008 ' 

1 

1,572,958 

293,010 

33,433,107 

Army 

- 

13,080,660 

12,860,000 

1 

12,080,000 1 

1 

180,090 

- 

12,400,000 

Ptddio Worlu Ordinary 

- 

0,123,004 

6,064,000 

4,774,800 1 

• 

889,200 

3,908,400 

Railwaya .... 

• 

588,900 

422,850 

3.>8,706 1 

1 

• 

64,955 

400, 063 


£. 

43,483,083 

41,130,340 

41,506,003 

1,700,038 

1,246,896 

40,827,070 

j?ubRe Wofke Extraordinary 

- 

1,017,038 

3,333,800 

1.446,700 

• 

807,190 

3,063,300 

Tttrat • - • 

£. 

48,500,043 

43,303,340 

43,042,803 

1,702,038 

2,033,003 

43,366,870 


E. F. Harrimn, >* R. B. Chavmm, 

CdWjiitnller OoMriti of Acooont*. Officiating Secretary to the Goventnent of India. 
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Fort William^ Fmanciai OepBrtment,\ Edward Gag^ E, F. HarriwUf ^ /?. B. Chapman^ 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


AB.STR(VCT of the Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of 
India, asstanbled for the purjjose of irfaking Laws and Regulations under the 
l^rovisions of the Act of Parliament, 24 & 25 Viet. c. 6/ . 


The Council met at Govcrunieni llousc on Thursday, the 0th March 1871. 


Present : 

IIiH Kxcdlency the Viceroy and Governor General of Incliu, k.p., < 5 .m. s.t., presiding. 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

The Honourable John Strachev. 

The HnM()ural»le Sir Richard '^feniple, k. c. s. i. 

The Honourable J. Fit7^jaiueB Steidieii^ q. o. 

The Honourable JL H. Kllis. 

Major General the Honourable II. W. Norman, c. n. 

Colonel the Honourable R. Strachey, C. ». i. 

The Honourable F. S. Chapman. 

I’he Honourable J. II. Bulleii Sniilh. 

His Hig;hness Sarumade Kajuhiie Hindustan Rdj Rajcndrii Sri MahaidjaJhiriij Siviti 
|{um S«ng Bahadur, of Jaypiir, a. c. s. i. 

I'he Honourable F. R. Cockerell. 

The Honourable •!. F. D. Inglis. '• 

'riie Honourable D. Cowie. 

The Honourable \V. Robinson, c. s. i. 


FINANCIAL ST A T 1* M E N T. 
INCOME TAX BILL 


1 HE lIoiiMuriihle So* Jitclmrd 7V///;Ve in moving lor leave Hnntroduce a Bill for imposing 
dulies 0(1 inconel', said. — My land, I have now to present the Rudnet of British India for 
the year i871 72, this iKMiig the Twelfth Annual Statement presented si ncfM he introduction 
of our existing fiiuim ial sysleiii. 

I shall commence by adverting to the form in which \ \w. Slatement has been drawn up. 

It will l)(‘ n collected that in luy ex|.»o.siti<»n delivered heinre thi.s Ctmncil on the 2nd April 
last, 1 exjilaincd the iiltcration made in the exhibition of the account of Government with 
the Gnarantec‘(i iLiilway t-Jompanics. By ihul alteialion we sliowed on one side the amount 
of guaranteed iiU( re’^1: payments, and, on the other sidi;, the amount of net traffic receipts, 
instead ul the former meiliod, whenmy only one itun was shown, namely, the guaranteed 
interest h’ss the net trullic receipts. In other words, we exhibited the account gross on 
both sides, instead of the expcndil.iiri! net on one side. Well, the Secretary of State has 
tlelenniMed, alter considming all our represcnlutions in favour of the alteration, that we 
must ^♦till continue to exhibit the account as before by its net result on the expenditure side, 
that i.'*, by one item, namely, “ gnarautc«.:d interest less net traffic receipts.’* 1 have 
aecoidingly to exhibit the guuianleed interest net in the Slatcmenf, itself. But at the foot 
of the sUiicmeiit iheve are appended figures showing the account gross in the method 
explained in my last financial statement, which method was, J beLnwe, a])proved generally 
by this Council and by many others iidnrestcd in ibis portion of our hnanee. Thus the 
imporUint objects set forth in my last expo.-»itioii Nyill still be fully attained. 

This modification will make no dillercnce in the nliiinate result of the figures as regards 
surplus and deficii. Bui it will make a dilicrencti in the totals of receipts and expenditure, 
that is, the dcductifui ol an (cjiud amount fiom both sides of the account. The grand 
totals, theiefore, of Uie statement 1 shall make lo-day will not admit of exact comparison 
with those of my Statement in Ajuil of last year. But the figures of surplus and deficit on 
this occasion and the last will be strictly comparable. . ^ 

Also I explained in April last why we had tninsfeiTcd the canal water rent from the 
heading of public works receipts lo the lieading of laud revenue. We have since deter- 
mined, on a further review' of all the circumstances, to exhibit these irrigation receipts 
scjr.nately. 1 trust tlial this growing item, now nearly half a million aimumly, will prove 
of general interest. Its growth is indeed anxiously awaited by us, in order tl>at there may 
hn some appreciable off-set to the fust-accruing interest on capital outlay. 

Luftly, it liiisi been considered proper to show ^gain under one head the entire revenue 
ruised by stamps, whether under the General Stamp Act or the Court Fees’ Act. 

After 
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After this brief prefuc^^, I proceed to deal with the figures in the same order as tiiiit \ppeu^iix No, 3* 
observed in all previous stateiijeiits, — that is, fir<ily, the actual figures fi.r the past year " * * 

1809-70; secondly, the approximao* ligurcs for the current year 1870-7 1, according to the 
regular estimate; and ihitdly, the proposed figures tor tin; coming year 1871-72, nccording 
to the budget, I shall laki* the figures from the eoiiibiii-d statcnunit tor England and India 
in tlie same manner 1 did last year. 

I begin then with the past yei«r 1809-70. The Couneil will nenllcct th it the regular 
estintate for that yciir exhibiit d in my Iasi exposition showed an aiuieipated doiicit of 
income below ordinary e\[>enditnre of iI2r>,.^94 /., or more than half a inillio.i sterling. The 
actual figures, however, nowshovv a small surplus c)f 118,008/. Thus the aclual imns out 
more favonnilrle than the esliinated account by 744,202/., or tlmfci fpiarters of a million. 

It is also slightly more fav^iurabl'e (l.y ri7,790 /.) than the approximaloly actual figures 
published in »Scpteiiiher last; this small diflerciicH being attributable inainlv to the railway 
account. I shall explain hriefly the causes of tliis fortunate ri-sult. Tin? rcceipu of tin? 
year were taken in tlieregu bn* estimate at 50,297, 0o2/.; they have proved to be ;)0,90i,08i 
showing a diflerenee favourable of Ot)J,029/. The ordinary cxirciiditure was estimated at 
00,922,040/. It lias proved to be 50,782,4 Id A, showing u difference favourable of 
140,200 A Th(i favourable diflcrence in receipts is j)c»rtly ntmiinal, arising fi\nn certain 
items being shown gro«s whicli in the c-timiitc were sliown net ; but chiefly *'• ;il, arising from 
miexpccfed K eoveries iu tlie Alilitarv Ilepurtment by the sale of stinl cattle anri by the 
iuljustmeiit of the value of supplies tcj the Abvssiuiaii Exp(Mlitir)U and to the. civil depart- 
ments and adniinistiutiniis, and also from a varit?ty of smail increases under several heads 
of revenue, — to wit, land, revenue, inc<»me tax, custom-, salt, stamps. The dilTercnce 
favourable m expendiinre arises cliicfly in the military heading, the savings from the 
reductions of exjienditure j.'roving souiewhat greater tiiaii had at first heeii hoped for; 
partly also from the amount of unpaid dividond.s and unedaimed allowances being more 
than was anticijuitcd ; partly, further, from various smaller savings in civii bnniches, —to wit, 
land, revenue, opium, administration departments, post-olTiee, and police. In a vvonl, the 
largest difference on the whole account (:>15,1 lt> /.) is attributable to the unexpected 
addititund military recoveries and to the fiivourabie financial ctfcct of the military leduciions 
which had been ordeied. 

Thus ends the financially eventful year i8i;9-70. 'fhe original estimate showed a small 
surplus of 52,050 A As the year wore on, a large deficumey, arising partly i’rom a lull in 
opium, and depression of tiarie, wa^ anticipated. \ arinu.s measures detailed in the last 
financial exposition were taken to avmt flu; threatcnerl dcfuriency. Still, as proved bv the 
rcgidar estimate, fears \v(‘rc ent<*rtaiiicd uj> to the cIomi of the ycuv that the deficit, thougii 
greatly diminished, would not \v^ altogether uvc*ldeil. Tin* result, however, a.s sliown by 
the actuals, proves that the original estiinaiohas been moie tlian fulfilled, the actual surjilus 
being 1 18,(508 A 

This result is owing partly to Tnunngcnicut, and partly ta fortune. Tin* iminagemenl 
consistA’d in the measures udoptetl within the year by the Supreme Goviirninent and in the 
economies curried out 'by tlie local govenimcnis. 'Phe foriuiu? consisted of a variety of* 
aclittstTucnts and recoveries for the most pait urn stimated, bcttciing the account, on the 
whole, to the net extent of 9(50,580 A I am constmiricd to make this remark hecriuse it 
seems to have bcfii simpo^ed in some cjuarlcrs that \vc brought out the surplus lower tliaii 
it ought to have been liy a varb ty of debit adjustmeiits made at. the last niomeiil. Now 
vve cenuinly had to inakt? a vaii^ ty of adjustments (all of which were completed bidbic the 
production of my last statement to tlii.s Council ), (hereby cleuniig once fir ail a number of 
long-standing and unsettled items frcmi the pubfu* accounts, .some of these were nii the 
credit, others on the debit side. After selling tlic latter again-'t the lonner, the icsiut was a 
net advaniuge to tlie account as just ^et furtli. Tims the miavDidable operation was not, as 
has sometimes been supposed, at all unfavourable to tlie „ final out-turn, but actually 
favourable. 

i'urtbcr, ifl have apprehended rightly, it seems lo luive been understood in some ejuarters 
that the favourable result just de.-enhed shows that the measures taken during that Vear by 
the Government of India were, alter all, not necessary, or that there ma^ be dilierence^ 
of opinion as to their uecAssity. I will therelbrc declare fi)r the last time that those 
nicasnres were both just and necessary, and tiuit there is not — there never has been — any 
difference of Opinion ill the. GoveninuMiL ^d' India on the subjec t. 1 ?‘li«»wpd in my last 
exposition that those measures be? lie red the acciuni liy 1 A millions sterling. Had it not 
been for them, therefore, there would ha\e been a deficit of neaily I A millions, instead 
of the small surplus which I have the pleasure, to announce to-day. It seems to me that . 
this is as strong a (inaneial justification of those ineasure.s as conhl reasomibly he expected. 

Further, 1 understaml it to liavo licen held in some cpniiters that the occurrence of tliis 
small surplus instead of deficit, for the past year 18(59-70, do.-s to some extent cut away tln^ 
ground from under the measure of the increased raie of income tax for the present year 
1870-71. 1 can admit, however, nothing of the soit. It is true that amidst an accimiu- 

Union ol’ many reasons for the enhanced rate of income tax, ihe anticipated deficit of 18(59- 
70 was one. But the disajipearance of this t>no reason docs not at all affect the other and 
graver reasons. Among these reasons were the deficits oi preceding years unfbrtmmtely 
beyond question, evincing luiaatis factory tendencies in our finance, which tendencies could 
only be stopped by fresli taxation, But tlie principal reason lay iu the coudilinn and 
prospects of the year 1870-71, to which 1 have yet to avert. The increased income tax was 
0,59. , " 4’ p 4 imposed 
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impoft<?4l for 1870-71, the estimate for which year was framed on data of iU owivmany of 
which were independent of the out*turn of the pieccdiiifr year. Even if the actual fij^urea of 
the year 1809-70 had been known, which was impossible, the prospect of deficit for 1870-71 
would have remained unaffected in any essential de.;»i*ee. The surplus of one year cannot 
be carried over as it were to mitigate the prospect of deficit for the following year. 

Thin brings me to tim figmes of the current year 1870-71. As the Council recollects, 
the budget showed a surplus of 103,440/. Tlie regulir estimate now shows a surplus of 
1)97,100 /., amounling to a diflTerence in our favour of 833,«()0 /., of which I shall briefly 
explain the causes. 

The receipts, omitting tlie net lailway tiaffic receipts, were t*stimat<*<l in the budget at 
40,479,rid5 thev are now estimated at 51,048.000/., showing a diflerence in our favour 
of 1,509,316 /. Of this increase, the main item is 1,074,519 /., under the head of opium. 
The improvement of the opiiun receipts arises from the price of Bengal opium having been, 
on the average of the year, lis. 1,121. 8 r/., or 112 /. 3 s-., per chest, instead of 975 rupees, 
or 97/. 10 A’., per cl)esr, as was first cstimate<l ; also from the quantity of Malwa opium 
having been 38,742 chest-^, instead of 33,000, as was first estimated. 

la iny last exposition, I gave to this Council the reasons why the opium estimates had 
been cautiously liamed, namely, the actual tail and the further downward tendency of prices 
on the Bengarside, and the indifferent prospects of the drug on the Bombay side. The out- 
turn ot the crops on b«>th sides of India lias proved, liowevcr, even better than was 
expected; and tlirouuhout the year the advices from China have been favourable. The 
impjovcmenl of the Indifin <'pium trade in (yhimi must, of course, have had its causes, 
wliicli causes may be conneetc.'d with the condition of ihe imrligenous culture of the drug in 
Chinvi itself ; l)Ut what exactly those causes are, I hesiiate to stale to this Council. I may 
have mv opinion and conjectures, but I really do not know, and I have not licard of any 
one will) does know. Those nearest to the spci and I)csr qualified to judge have not as yet 
been al>le to explain satisfactorily. All 1 can say now, thcr(?fbre, i.'» that we aie carefully 
watcliinu every indication afforded by each fact in detail as it becomes known. But 1 
must add that "assuredly, at the commeneeuient of the year, when tlie last budget was 
prepared, we bud no right whatever lo reckon on the improvement wliich has occurred, and 
no sign or fact w'hatevcr to reasonably indicate that it would occur. Therefore, this stroke 
of foitime does not, in the least, shake my cionviction as to the prudence and propriety of 
the moderate estimate which was made. Nor does it at nil encourage me to relax the 
watchlulness and caution necessary in framing the opium estimates for the coming year. 

Recently \\c have published a resurnt of all the official inl'onnatfon possessed by us 
regarding the growth of opiiun in China. Tlu^ facts therein shown regarding the quantity 
mid quality of the Chinese drug fully bear out wimi I slated in my exposition of last year, 
to the effect that the Indian opium trade with China is threatened with a serious com- 
petition. It appears that the culture of the poppy iu China cxp.imled in the years 1806 
and 1887, and that llic prcjduce obtained in the sinnnior of* 1806 was abundant, and was 
nearly as good in the .sununer of 1869. After that, lojxu'ts reached us of injuries to and 
failures ill the Chinese produce <»f tlic^ summer of 1870. These were corroborated by the 
subsequent rise iu the price of the (Jhiiu'sc drug. Now, is there any connexion, and if so,- 
what, belwceu ihche ciicunistances in CJiina and the recent rise or fall of prices of the 
Indian drug? I really cannot answer these questions. There may be no such close or 
direct influence exercised l)y the Chincso upon the Indian drug. It may be said ih it the 
tw o diULisare consinned by diff erent classes iu China, The Indian prices must be atfeeted 
by tbe iiicicased supidy frnui India itself; also sjicculation forms an important element iu 
the case ; and oui experience of’Cbinese opium, on any considerable scale, is ns yet but 
short, while ihe information obtainable Iroiii the imerior of Chinu is often tardy and 
uncertain. 

There lenmiii some items, of increase on which the Council may desire a word of 
explanation. There is an incrcaNC of 92, .508 /. undt r land revenue. This is due to a con- 
siderable improvciiienl. in Madras, ap|)areiitly from the realization of arrears outstanding 
^ from previous years of drouglit. 

Tl.c ’increase of 14 1, .500 /. in customs has accrued at the ports of Calcutta, British Burma, 
and Madru'., and iiht at all at the port of Bombay. This increase may, perhaps, surprise 
those who aie not practically acquainted with the import trade. The major part of that 
trade, nuinely, the European pitete goods, has not, despite large importations, been 
aliogeilier flourishing, inasmuch as the sale of these important goods for the markets in the 
inteiioi has not been so I'avourablc lo importers as we might have wished. It is feared that 
the improvement in customs is partly due to over impoitation wliich again may be in some 
respects connected with the abnormal condition of the European markets dining this very 
eventful year. We may regret that the increase of the revenue does not yet indicate a 
corresponding improvement in trade. But the fact tlmt sueli large quantities of goods have 
been taken (though at somewhat low prices) is an index of the prosperous condition of the 
people at tins moment, and affords hope for the future progiess of the trade. 

1’he 72, flOO/, of increase in exci.se arises in Northern Indfu and Madras ; the harvests 
having been good or abundant. * 

1 he increase of 144,510 /. in the post office is almost wtiolly nominal, owing to the 
fuller exhibition of the charges made against the various departments of the administratiou 
for official postage. 

The increase of 289,226 /. in miscellaneous receipts arises from a large item (03,497 /•) of 
assets of the Ameen*.s fund at Bombay, long’ held in suspense, being credited to Govern- 
ment! 
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mcnt; from the current adjustments from the balances of the military and medical funds Appendix^ No. 9. 

l)eing larger than was anticipated; and from an arrear adjustment from these balances. 

The circumstances under wtuch the assets and liabilities of* these funds were transferred to 
the Slate, and the principle upon which the charges of each year arc adjusied, were 
expounded in iny last financial statement. 

The increase of 16(5,775 L in army receipts is owinsc to ucneral augmentation under a 
variety of’ heads, such as sale of stores, malt liquor, and the like. 

On the other iuincl there arc some instances of dimiuution in reci ij)ts. One important 
item of decrease is that of* 105,000 /. under the head of assessed taxes. This means that the 

per cent, income lax, togetfier with some arre.UN of the preceding year, was estimated 
to yield tl,l 80,000 and is now i slimated to yield 2,075, ooo /. The Ivdling off chieHy 
arises from the circumstances of several of the tax-paying classes in Ueng.d, Bombay, and 
Madras having been less fiivoiiruhle, owiiinr to the state of’ trade, tlian nas expected. 

When the losses in trade are rememliered, when it is aUo lememliered that the mure 
exact assessments under the new law' and under the high rate were sure tf> he 
favourable to the taxpayers, and that the enhancement of a direct tax <jf this sort is 
sure to be met with a certain degree of passive resistance, 1 think that the ouUtuni of 
tlie lax for the year promises to be s<itisfaetorv, and to prove creditable to tlie several 
local Governments. We have coiistantly observed all the complaints that have been 
made regarding the assessment, or the realization of the impost, and we have done alt 
we could to prevent any just cause of complaint arising. We cannot venture to hope 
that no such cause has aii.^cn anywhere, knowing, indeed, that in such a country as 
this rcgrctahle circumstarces may occur without coming to light. But if is noteworthy 
that on a circular being addressed by us to the several local Governments in India, 
inquiring whether there were any known cases of oppression or over-exaction, we 
received replies from all of iliem (cxce|)t the Government of Bengal) to the effect that 
no such cases wcmc known. *rhe (Government of Bengal indeed did fiaii^mit a rrsumt of 
some 13 cases; this numher is, of course, a matter for much regret, though relatively 
it is not large. 

Salt again shows a decrease of 72,R7u /., which is, however, more than coiinferbalanced 
by a decrease in the charges of 82,510 Z. I,e.ss salt has bc;en manufactured and sold than 
was expected, under the special arrangements at the Saniblmr Lake in Rujpootana. 

Another item of decrease is tliai of 107,07uZ. in the Mint receipts. Very bttlc bulimia 
has during the year been presented for coinage, owing to the unfavourable state of the 
exchanges. 

A further item of decrease lo be noticed is that of 12l),28o Z. in the forest leccdpfs. 

This arises from fhe c<u)Sumption of timber by ihe railwavs having been le>'^ than was 
expected. Tlie circumstance proceeds really born the Stale railway w^>lk^ not liavmg 
been so vigorously prosecuted as was intended, Thi ie is, from the saimr cause, u diminution 
of outlay (51, .540 Z.) under the head of forests. 

There are other small differences, some nioie,(»fheis less, which can be seen in tlie general 
sheet, but which 1 need not now stop to exj^luiii. The net result is an income t»f upwards 
of 51,000,000 Z. sterling (51,048,0()oZ.) exclusive of net laihvay tiaftic receipts, which amount, 
if compared with corresponding amounts of previous years, transcends them all, and repre- 
sents the largest revenue ever vet raised in British India. 

Turn wenow to ihe ordinary exjiendiluic r)! the year. '^I’hat was e>*tiinaied in the budget 
at 40,316,145 Z. ; it is now estimati'd at 50,051 Z., showing a diffcn iice against us of 

735,655 Z. Tiic causes of this diffcreiKM.* also 1 ^Jiall explain. 

There is an increase of 1,498 Z. iindci interest on iiiiseellancoiis ciee(uint.=^ by reason ol* 
the decision to allow interest on deposits (jl the Indus Fioidla; of 51,890 Z. under opium by 
reason of tlic crop of 1870 proving huger than was expected, and ol extending cultivation; 
of 45,917/. under post oflice by leason ol arrear payments m England on ac'Count of ihe 
mail stMvice; of 14,325 Z. under political agencies by reason of the postponement from lasr 
year to this year of a payment in England for the embassy to Cliiria ; of 82,647 Z. :ind(?r 
superannuation and retired allowances, correspending with an increase under miscellaneous 
receipts which I have already (xplaincd, mid arising from tlie jjaymenfs to the jnmsioners of 
the late military and medical funds proving larger than was cstiinafed. 

Tliese are ail minor items of inert use. But there are three majt)r items on which I must 
bestow a few moments ; they occur under the heads ol misceHaneous, ol army, ami ol 
railways. 

The heavy increase of 414,998 Z. in llie miscellaueoU'^ heading arises chiefly from what is 
technically termed loss by exchange. This is caleulabd on an assumed, ihougl.* not an 
actual, basis of 2,v. to the rupee. VVe arc under tin* obligation of pioviciimj anmuilly u I urge 
sum in England in pounds sterling for the payments in that country on account of the 
Governnient of India. This provision is principafly effected by the sale in London of bills 
drawn by the Secretary of fetate on the exchequer in India. Theannmnt originally intended 
to be drawn by the Secretary of Stale during the year was 9 i millions stt-rling. fhe 
amount actually supplied during the year in England will be 9 millions, althoiigli with out- 
standing bills of past years we shall have to pay 9 J millions (9,525,000 Z.) in fiulia. Judging 
by the hest information at our command, we estimated that the Secretary ol State’s bills 
would be sold at an average rate throughout the year of 1 s. 11 \(L tor the rupee, which 
would have involved, on 9 J millions sterling, a loss by exchange of a little more than 
300,000/., which was the sum provided. This of course w^as only a forecast of a matter on 
which foreknowledge was impossible. The actual supply of funds to the Secretary of State, 

0,59. 4 E including 
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rate of only a little bettor than I 10 J ri. for the rupee, involving a loss by exchange of 

fU)0,ooo A In oihei vrorcls, wo h(»ped ro pay only 3*1 <# per on the basis of the assumed 
par, (i)r piovaiing the money for disch.irging our obligations ; in fact, liowever, we have had 
to ])ay n*n7 per rent, JiKbiing l»y all past <‘xperienre, we deemed our estimate moderate. 
Hwt lilt-* great, events in Europe have disturbed exchariL*es and caused this misfortune to us, 
ahiefi eouM not have been foreseen. 

As part o; the U millions sterling supplied during tin* year, we had, last August, to ship 
in specie from India to England nboni <52 lakhs of rupees (02,10,088 rupees), or 020,000 /. 
We weic inibrmed by the Secretary of State that his hills on fiidia were, for the moment, 
un^dciiljlc in .Loniloii. It therefore Ijcciine immcdiat ly necessary lor us to remit specie 
wljcrcwitli to |>rovide th(Mii(‘aris ol disohariiing (Uir current obligations in En:;land. This 
was accordingly done vviili the r(?q»isite (lisp.iudi. The produce in Km2*land of these remit- 
tances w’as r)71,ni2/., or only a little above 1 .s\ 10 r/. (lx. lO'OOr/.) per rupee; but 
tin: iinlirect irliict of the oj eration upon thr^ exchanges is believe;! to have been 
favourable. 

A new item will be perceived in the regular eslinuile vvhic.ii wa^ not entered at all in the 
budget, namely, that of allotnieiits for provincial services, 200,000 /. This entry appears 
for th<! ti^st finie. Jt reialcs fo the scheme set f.nlh in onr rf'sohuion of December last, 
cnfrii.siing to Incal governments increased financial control m certain <lepartiiients, the pro- 
vivsjoiis ol* wlilcli scheme J shall pn‘scntly recapitulate. Jn order that the local governments 
may be able lo ihJuignrale this plan successfully, and to have, a.s ft were, a fair start, it in 
tuimd most (l(‘siial>l(j to civt; tluiin a special albnment of fnmis to begin with, in addition 
t«> the regular allotment lliey will KuuMve year by year for the next and snb.setpient years. 
'I'be n giilar ammal allotments have been inadr on the basis of tiro budget grants for 
1870-7K In fact, however, tln'ic have! been savings effected in tbe current year on these' 
grants, agLin gating, foi all Iniiia, ])orhaj)s 200,000 /,, though the precise sum cannot be 
stafi tl wiili certainty. lJii<h*r all the circiimstimces, inasnnich as the Havings liavc been 
e/lecfe<J in the ciirrenf year, \v<‘ have decided m make tin? sjieeifil allotment from the resources 
of this year; mul to fix ilie amount at 200.000 /., to be distributed vateably among 
tlic h»ciil goverumenfs, an aiTaugement which will, we hope, prove satisfactory to 
tf'cm. 

Tin* increase* of Ti 54,050 /. under the bead of army has arisen partly in England and 
partly in Imlia. 'I'lie increase in Englaml anionuts to :n)l,8.>i) and in India to 102,000/. 
'fh(* inercasr* in luigland is in overland toinsport (diarges, in furlough allowances, and f<»r 
iMci'cli-loailmg arms, 'flie overland transport systmn is a new one which is gradiinlly 
«le\elo|.»ing its( If, and of vvhicli it may bo difVicult in Englaml to esiirnat.e accurately the 
i-ost beforehand. The increase of* lurloiigh all(.>wances arises entirely from ofliccrH now 
drawing pay in England under the new system, who would midcr the old . system have. 
diMwii l.ncn allouam os on duty in India. Imr the increased ch.uge on account of the new 
brcccb-loading arms the < lovcniiiicnt of India willingly lakes the responsibility, having 
nside uigeiit imU' its ihcrefcir. 

Tin* mcreiwe ni India is due to the a<ljiisfment this year ofa large sum on account of thet 
i hargrs for the overland troop transports defrayed in past years m India, which ^elmd 
Ijceii led to suppose had bcc’ii included in the home accounts. Hut for this arreiir adjust- 
im nt, the not chai'^e for the army in India, wiiich is even now only 72,735 /. more than the 
e.Mimale, would have been Ic.ss lhaii was originally csEiirnatcd by about 300,000/. This is 
-peci;dly satislaciory in (Mrincctkm with the fact that the budget estimate fur expenditure in 
India was for a large reduction over the preceding year. 

The third item of iiicn.ase is that of 310,517/. under gnfinint< cd interest on railway 
ca|»ital, less not traflic receipts, 'fins arises from the net iruflic leccijdH having fallen off; 
they were estimated at 2,848,470 /.; tliey are now estimated at 2, .530, 700/. This riiminu- 
lion, again, does not uiise from working expenses having proved greater, but from traffic 
eamn'i^. having proved less than tbe nntii*ip.ition. 

So much for the increases. On the other hand, there is a long list of diminutions arising 
partly from estiniates having been ]jrn(ienlly trained, partly from saving.^ having bccil 
eficcted ; these range at arnoiint.s frcim 500/. lo 100,001)/., and occur under tbe heads of 
intere.sf, refunds, land revenue, forest's, cx( ise, asscs'*(*d taxes, customs, mint, telegraph, 
aomiiii^traiions, minor departments, law and justice, ]>. dice, marine, education, ecclesiastical, 
stationery ami printing, and alUnvaiicc.s uiahfr treaties. If this series of’ savings shall be 
suf'.taiiied bv tln^ actuid account, the result will be very .satisriicb>ry. The normal ordinary 
txp« ndituiv Ibr public works has been kept well within budget limits. To this has been 
aficied an assignment of 40,0(K»/. t(»tbe Irnstees of the Indian Museum for tlic ctnnpletion of 
the building : tt was found necessary to make thi> grant for this important public structure, 
in onh r to fulfil, as nearly us practicable under the* circumslHnces, tbe obligation imposed 
uptai us by Act XVII. of I8<if5, to complete the Museum building by the 23rd of the present 
iiumth of i\lar( h 1071. • ^ 

The saving of 141,710 Z, und<‘r railways, is chiefly due to delay in taking up land for the 
Oiidh and Koliilkhund lino. 

So much for the ordinary expenditure. Before quitting the current year’s account, how- 
cv(»r, T must just advert lo the txtraord inary expeiiditure. For this 3,062,300 /„ or three 
iniliious, were csliiiiated to be spent, l.)ut only 1,140,000/., or about 1| inillton, has been 
dciiutby disbursed. The difference is largely accounted for by the unavoidable delay in 
prosecuting the Stale railway works, by reason of the pending questions relating to the 

gauge 
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gauge heat suited for adoption. These qiiestiojis having liow been decided, we may hope to Appendix, No. 
see the works more rapidly proceeded with. The extraordinary adde<l to tl)e ordinary — 

expenditure makes up u total of 51,11)8,600/., or 51 iniiiions. 

ouch are the figures for the current year 1870-71, so far as they arc yet known; the 
estimate being based on the actiial figur(?s ul‘ 10 uroliths for all, and of li months for 
a few of the main heads of income, of 10 months for all branches of civil expendi- 
ture, and of nine months for the Army .-md the Public Works Dcpartnieut. 1 must, how- 
ever, remind the Council ol 'wliat has been slated in former expositions, to tin* effect that 
the figures of the regular estimate arc* liable to by reason of the iacts which 

may come out in the course of the remaining two or three mntith<;. These months are in 
themselves financially very important iiioiilhs, and in Murcli tlic whole accounts of the year 
arc completed and adjusted. The acconiits of the year 1870 71 caiiiirit b(^ even approxi- 
niatoiy closed for nearly six months to conic ; so that, although we have omitted no precau- 
tion to obtain the best forcca-'t now j)osHil)lc, we must not be .surprised if the final result of 
the year differs considerably, even Irom the revised estimate now preKmled. 

The main result now apparent is that as regards income and ordniarv expcudituie, the 
budget estimate shovved a small surplus of one-sixtli of a million, and that the regular esti- 
mate shows a considerable surplus of a million. On the one hand, it is obscrvnhie tliat tliis 
satisfactory surplus is wholly due to the unlooked-for rise in opium ; and that witiioul this 
piece of good fortune on tin* receipt side, we should, apart from the spcicial a.ssignments lor 
the Muaeurn and for provincial services, liave had a little less ih oi the surplus of 168,110/. 
originally estimated. On the otliei hiJid, it is equally ohservable tliat on the expenditure 
Bide there has been a piece of ill-fortune, namely, the hojivy loss by exchange, produced by 
great events beyond ilie reach of ordinary calculathm. Thus, if the argument of fottnne be 
pressed upon us, 1 should reply that if there lias been an exiraorclinary increment of a million 
on tlie receipt side, there has been also an extraordinary increment on ihc expenditure aide? ; 
and that if the one point beset against the other, there would still htr a surplus in our favour 
of mote than lialf a miilioh, — tiiat is, a surplus somewhat above llial, which was oi iginaliy 
estimated — in fact, just the amount <»f surplns which is necessary lor safe and sr)und fmance, 
ami no more. This perhaps is th-^ faiivsi hiiht in which to regard the situation at thin 
moment. And cerlaiiily, il' these two items be excluded, th<‘ general conformity of the 
regular estimate with the budget is higliiy satisfactory, both as regards receipts and ixpmi- 
diture, and more especially as regards expenditure, wliiclr in India has been kept well 
within bounds. 

But in regard (o the (perhaps unfortunalidy) cardinal iuipoiTuuci: oftlie opium revenue to 
our general finance, let us for a moment consider what would have Im eii llic situation had 
the opium increase of 1,071,511) /. not accrued. Why the con^ecjinuice would hiivn been that, 
apart from the exceptional allotments ol ‘J00,ooo A to tlie local governments w herewith to 
begiii the provincial .service scheme, and of 40,000 /. toihe trustees of the ludiau Mu-'eum, 

I should hvive to-day shown a surplus of 162,581 A, or almost exactly the sum originally 
estimated, viz., 168,440/. And this cireumstance does, to my mind, prove coiiclusivelv the 
justice and necessity of the iiiiam ial mcasui(*s propo->od in luy last exposition, and suhse- 
quently adopted by this C'oinu il for the curreni year. 

When I say thi.s, the mind of the Council will revert to the enhancement in the rale of 
th<! income tax. 1 apprehend that in some cpiarlers it wdl 6e held ihat tlie |>re<eiit antici- 
pation ofa coiisklcraOlc suiplus proves that the incierised nib- of ineome tax was, after all, 
not necessary; but 1 cannot, in the least degree, admit such an argument. 

I have just explained that by one way of Nievviug the cxtra()rdi?iarv circuin>taijcrs of thi^ 
year (which is a more, iavourabhi vi<*w lor such au argument^, \vc should oiiiy have iiad a 
moderate .siirpInB, nearly the lowest amount compatible with safely and eflicieney, lly the 
Other way of viewing the case (wlncli is probably the more correct way), we should, witluml 
the opium increase, have had just ilie small surplus origiuall> e.sliujated. Therelbio the 
argument, to my a|)prclien-iou, lurn.s on thi^^ cjuvstion, — was the ojuum estimate in the 
budget a fair and prudent one, according toihe knowledge available at the time? Jlas 
anything since transpired wdiirh may reasonably prove that estimate b* have been too low 
under the circumstances whenuii it was made ? If that estimate was fair and prudent, tiieu 
there is no ground whatever for imjmgniug the justice and ncce>>*ily «d'tlie feulninccd income 
tax. When I say this, however, 1 by no mean-) mean to admit lluit the jnstificatiou id* the 
income tax solely or even mainly rests on the opium estfirnaic. For, even without this con- 
sideration there were various and mariilbld reasons in justilicathin of that measure. 

But I consider that if the o|)iuni estimate be piovcl to have been reasonahle, then any 
attack oil the financial nece.s.sity ol'llie enhanced income lax for the year must iiievitablv 
fail* I here advert to financial necessity, wiihout at this nuiment adverting to political or 
other consideiations. Now, what were the circumstances under which the opium esumate 
was fratTied ? Let me remined the Council of the reasons adduced, in my best exposiiiou. 

It was then shown that theie had been a heavy fall in the price of Bengal opium ; that, lor 
u whole year the deedine had been almost regular and cuustant; that ihr Umdeiicy was still 
downwards; that u inaBs of inlonniitioii had been received from China, indicating that the 
Indian drug W'oiild be subjected more and more to disadvantageous competition ; ihat even y 
practical authority whom we had been able to consult both in China and India, considered 
that nothing but decline could be anticipated. 1 tifBrtn that when our Bengal estimate was 
produced, it was considered not at all loo low, but quite high enough in non-official circles, 
where practical knowledge is in this respect most available. Indeed the moat sanguine 
estimate suggested to us by any one was only 122,500 A in excess of that which we actually 
adopted. As regards the Malwa opium, the facts were almost as unfavourable. Our 
0.59. 4 E 2 eetiinate. 
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esitimate, thoii^'h realized in the end, had been a constant source of anxiety through ihe year* 
The h>cal authorities had been constantly warning us of expected deficiency. The then 
prospects of the crop were not propitious. On a retrospect of the whole case, I am quite 
convinced that no higher, indeed no other, estimate could have been properly framed than 
that which was framed ; and that being so, I have only to reiterate all the arguments 
adduced in my last exposition, to the effect that without the income tax at the 3} per cent, 
rate we must have produced a budget with a large deficit, und that therefore the imposition 
of that tax was a matter of financial necessity at that time. 

As regards the surplus above shown for the current year, we must remember that it is 
only anticipated as probable, and not yet actually realized. It may even yet fail us more 
or less : but if it shall be fully sustained by the ultimate event, it will be most gratifying, and 
will occur, indeed, not at all before it is needed. In my former expositions, I have shown 
that although, since the establishment of our financial system, the coarse of our finances 
has been certainly in many respects, and perhaps on the whole, saiisfactory, still deficit has 
been too frequent, and surplus too rare. Of late years, especially while curtailing our 
ordinary expenditure, we have been incurring, and preparing to incur, a liberal and extra- 
ordinary outlay in improving our great national estate, for which purpose the national debt 
is f>eing added to. Now, if ever, then is the time to secure a surplus of income over 
ordinary expenditure. Now is the season to prove, if we can, that we possess the determin- 
ation and the means for keeping our income slightly in excess of our ordinary expenditure. 
We bad scarcely dared to hope, indeed, that so good a result would be obmiued within this 
very year, even after all the exertions lliat have l)cen made. If it be obtained, however, as 
now seems probable, then the circumstance will afFc»rd cause for nothing j-ave congratulation; 
and ue need never regret the efforts which have been made and the sacrifices which have 
been undergone. 

But the existence of surplus for now two consecutive years, though not at all disturbing 
the reasons for the strong measurt^s which have been ado])ted, does yet afford reasons for 
some relaxation of these nieasurts in . the corning year. And tiiis remark appropriately 
brings me to the tliird pan of my subject, namely, tlie budget for ti»e year 1871-7*2 shortly , 
tf) commence. 

Before entering into details, 1 must however draw the attention of this Council and of 
all others interested in our finance to an important modification in the form of the statement 
for the year 1871-72. 'fhis modification has been made in order to give effect to the 
Financial Resolution by the Coverninent of India of the 14th December last. It will be 
remembered that by that resolution an increased degree of control financially was accorded 
to the several local GovCrnnunlB in India, in certain civil branches, to wit, gaols, registra- 
tion, jtolice, education, medical services, piinting, roads other than military, and civil build- 
ings. We hope that this concession will give tlie local governments an additional interest 
in the study and the en force iiieiit of economy in expenditure; will afford them a just 
inducement to su|)plenient their loctd receipts from time to time by methods either most 
acceptable to the j)cople, or least fraught with popular objection ; will cause a more com- 
plete undersianding to arise between the executivn authorities and the tax-paying classes 
respecting the development of fiscal resources; will teach the people to take a practical 
share in provincial finance, and lead them up craduully towards a degree of local self- 
goveniincnt, and will thus conduce to administrative as well as financial improvement. The 
hopes which I arn expressing, however sanguiriely or confidently entertained, are, after all, 
hut hopes, and, like all other hopes, may or may not be fairly realised. But let all this 
eventuate as it may, ^ure I am with certainty free from shade of doubt, that the measure 
is advantageous to the Irnperiai budget of British India. For it it will have the direct 
effect of definitely limiting, for the present, the expenditure from ihe general exchequer on 
certain imporiant branches of civil expenditure, the very branches indeed where, from the 
progressive spirit of the age, the demands for increased outlay have most arisen, and would 
most arise, and in which, from ihe nature of ihe case, the supreme central authority is least 
able to check the requirements of the local authorities. 

We have indeed, at the outset, inauguraiccl the measure by reducing the aggregate 
exjieiiditure under these heads by one-ihird of a million (331,038 Z.)*^ below the budget 
grant of 1870-71. This is, per something appreciatile of course. But greater far 
financially is the advantage of setting some definite bounds to the constant growth end 
expansion of Imperial outlay on these branches, of which the use and importance, though 
great indeed, aic yet local rather than Imperial. The more we consider the constant 
increases of late year.s in these particular headings ; the difficulty which the Supreme Govern- 
ment has in resisting demands which have so much inherent excellence to recommend them; 
the desire which we ull^ naturally feel to co-operate, so far as possible, in meeting such 
reasonable renuiremeTits; and yet the itnpoB.sibility of meeting them unless local income 
can be legitimately and equitably augmented, the more do we perceive the importance of 
the financial principle (irrespectively of administrative and general considerations) embodied 
in the resolution of December last. , 

And the principle is in this wise. The local governments are to have a fixed annual 
allotment from the general exchequer for these particular services, and are to appropriate as 
local incomt' all receipts connected therewith. They are to regulate (subject to certain 

general 


• The reduction appears, pitmu /««>, to be 360,000/.; but the share which would have fallen upon 
Burinah (lB,f>G2/.) has been restored, so that, after rounding the figxires, the net retrenchment from all the 
local GovemmeutB aggregates only 331,088/. 
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l^eneral rules) all the expenditure ou those services. If the existing income, namely, Appendix, No. 0. 

imperial allotment, plus departmental receipts, shall suffice for the requirements of that 1 

expenditure, then that is well ; if it shall not suffice, then the local Governments are not to 
apply to the Government of India for increased grants# They must raise what they need by 
local taxation, or by such like means (subject to our central control) if they fairly can. But if 
they find that they cannot fairly manage this# then they must necessarily do without the 
increased expenditure. However much the necessity for doing without the increase may be 
regretted, there is no help for it. This is the only way of following the good old rule of cut- 
ting coat according to cloth. However important progress aud improvement may be, finan- 
cial safety is more important still. 

I have seen it stated in some quarters thtit this new nieasurG> hy limiting the aggregute 
allotment for certain services, tends to deprive the local Governments of any benefit that may 
arise from increase of the revenue, and to secure all such benefit foi the Supreme Government 
exclusively, 1 need hardly say that any such allegation is based on misapprehension ; as if 
the Supreme Government had any separate domains or estates or appenages of its own, in 
H'hich the local Governments had no particular concern ? The Supreme Government has 
no interest separate from the interest of India generally, or from the aggregate of the 
interests of the several local Goveriinients. The new meusure, after all, deals with a part, 
and that a small part (about one-sixth) of the total civil expenditure. There still remains by 
far the greater part of this expenditure, under the central control' including such branches 
as law and justice, the fiscal departments and the depurtmciits of general administration, as 
before, for all which expenditure grants are made to the local Governments. If the revenues 
increase, there will be benefit to these branches, whether it be in tlio enhancement of pay, in 
the expansion of departments, or in new outlay, all which benefits will be felt directly by 
the local Governments. If it be hcreaftor possible to increase the lirant for public works 
ordinary, to whom will the increase be allotted? Why, to the local Governments. If it be 
found pniciicable to pay more and more interest on loans for public works extraordiniuy, in 
what territories will these works be executed I Why, in tlie teriitoricR under the local 
Ciovcrnnients. ♦ 

The Council will perceive that the total amount <if allotments for provincial services, as 
just defined, for all the local Governments tojjether, U set down in the expenditure side of 
the budget for the coming ycrar at 4,791i,.*JOO or 4f millions, which amount I shall explain 
further presently. Meanwhile, I may observe tliat tlie total sum allotted for provincial 
services is thus distributed :~ 



Uee(*iptH 

Sutrend^reti. 

AsHi^neii 
from Imperial 
rHnds. 

TOTAL. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

India - ^ - 

9,800 

20,700 

30,600 

Oudh - . - . 

14,700 

211,300 

220,000 

Central Provinces - 

*24,000 

269,000 

293,000 

Burmah • . - 

28,000 

270,500 

305,100 

Bengal- - - - - 

264,^00 

1,197,900 

1,402,700 

North Western Provinces 

110,000 

036,000 

746,000 

Puniab • . - . 

07,400 

528,800 

596,200 

Madras - - - - 

81,800 

762,300 

834,100 

Bombay - . . 

55,300 

901,200 

950,500 


Total - - • 650,400 

4,799,30(» 

5,466,700 


The item opposite to “ India ” in tlie above list is for the Calcntia University nnd for 
provincial services (not including public works) in Cnorg, Ajinir, and other districts of 
which the administration is immediately under the Supreme Govemmeiit, Tlie figures differ 
somewhat from those appended to the resolution of the 14th December, owing to the more 
complete transfer of thc^ charge for medical services than was then proposed ; to the in- 
clusion in provincial services of the expenditure for petty construction and repairs in all 
departments, excepting opium and salt; to the promised additions to the grants in respect 
to the more stringent system of official postage; and to certain minor corrections of the 
figures. 

The statement which 1 have given just now presents the total allotment to each local 
Oovernment for all the services specified. Within ibis limit each local fiovernment may 
(subject to the general conditions under which the additional control is confided to it)distril)ute 
the amount among the several services, making transfers, if necessary, from one to the other. 

These allotments have been fixed on the basis of the budLict grants for iU70-71 (after 
the deduction of the 331, 03U L lateably distributed). The objeciions which might be urged 
in detail against this mode of fixing the allotments have not, indeed, been overlooked. But 
ceitainly any other metliod that could be devised would have stirred up controversies and 
difficulties which might never be determined, and which would have caused an indefinite 
postponement of the whole measure. 

Irit.were urged, too, that the grants for 1870-71, httving been very economically fixed, 
afibrd too low a standard for future allotments, we should reply that these grants were 
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really as much as we could possibly afi'ord, and that we are not likely to be aUc lo afford 
more i’or some lime to come. 

In udditioii to these allotmenl>«, the local Governments will have the special assigntnent 0^ 
200,000/., already explained, to begin with. 

1 iiave stated that the regulation of Ihe expenditure in these brandies is to bo confided to 
tin- local GovernAciits, subject to certain general conditions. The effect of those conditions 
is brierty this, that, witiiout the previous consent of the Government of India, no new 
appointment above a salary of 250 rupees per inensen is to be created, nor old salaries 
raised beyond that uintmul. ; that no class or grade of officers is to he created or abolished, 
and the pay of no class or grade of offices is lo be raist^d; that no addition <>r alteration is 
to be made, as rcaards pay and allowances, in ihe provincial departments of any province 
which might lead U) inconvenience in the imperial departments or in other provinces. 

The principle of lliesc conditions is that whatever be the degree of control conceded to 
the local Governments, as regards amount of expenclituic and strength of establishments 
and the like, the regnhitiou of salaries, of rates of pay, even the lowest, of allowances and 
pecuniary privileges, must remain with the Supreme Government. Strictness in this respect 
is essential. Connccied by the interchange of inlbrmutii)n as the several provinces of India 
necessarily are, xshatever ailects the interests of the public servants and establish mei)ts in 
one province, becomes known in all the others. If anything be conceded in one place^ 
a|)pIiciition6 for similar concessions are sure to be made from other places in a manner 
(hfliciilt to be resisted. If pay be raised in one department, expectations of similar augmen- 
tation are apt to l.c created in other departments. This consideration becomes of special 
moment when certain departments hitherto imperial become local, while other departments 
continue imperial ; not, indeed, that uniformity of pay and allowances is nccessarv for ail 
depaitinenls and all cslablishments alike; nor even that such uniformity is essential for the 
same department (for inslaiire, police or education) all over India. There may, indeed 
must, be variations in tlie several parts of India as regards system and organisation; there 
will also b(? diflcrences in jjrices, in values, and in such like matters; and these circum- 
starves will lead to diffeninces in rates of remuneration ; all which the Govennneut of India 
iios always acknowledged and allowed Ibr. Still the check of the ('eiitral Government is 
indispensable to piexent these differences from becoming excessive and leading to financial 
embarrassment. It is clear then that in making these concessions to the local Govern- 
ineitls, we have not parted with any of tliose powers which are needed for the preservation 
of financial order throughout India. 

1 liuvc stated that we have made ov(»r to the local Oovernmentiv the receipts arising in 
particular departmenU. These consist, in the Gat)l Department, of the proceeds of 
piison manufactures and the like: in il)c ])olice department, of jiayments by municipalities 
and railway companies, sale of old stores, and so on ; in (fducation, of school fees, sale of 
Ijooks, &.C. ; Jiiicl in registration, of the fee proceeds. These several receipts whii h have 
been previously ineludud in our imperial sheet are excluded from the budget 1 now present, 
and transferred to tlie t ategory of local funds ; they will bereafter be accounted for in the 
provincial statements. The aggregate is iiuJec?d considerable, and amounts to nearly two- 
fliirds of a nplliou. They an?, liowevcr, m tlndr nature local, and aie analogous to the 
funds which have been always bckl local, anil excluded from the imj)erial account. They are 
esse»itially difl’t-rent from flie imperial heads of revenue and rcccijit. When they are 
assigned lo the local Governments, there is no deviation from the principles which have 
always governed our finances, to the edict that all heads of State revenue are held as 
imperial. No attempt has been made to as'-ign to those Govi rnments any brunch of the 
revenues, as that would a niaticr attended with difliculties into which f need not now 
enter. It was intended that an abstract of tlii' estimates of tlie local Goveriniieuts on 
account of ])roviiJcia! services should bo presented to ibe Gouneil with the imperial figures: 
this will be done in fiilurc ; Iml it has been found possible to prepare it this year. 

licfoie cpiitting fins topic, however, 1 would venture to repeal what I stated before this 
Council in the budget debate of la>t year, nanudy, that too much must not at the outset be 
cxjur itd from die local Governments in consenuence of any measure of ibis kind. Alter ail, 
those Governments will iiave no golden road open to lliein, wbicli is not already open to them 
ill u considerable deuree at least. To secure liiiancial benefit, either tin y must reduce expendi- 
ture, or improve existing receipts, or impose new taxation. Now, as regards reduction of 
cxjicnditurc and improvement of existing receipts, they doubtless do already make constant 
efforts in botli these directions. It remains to lie seen whether they can put forth mure 
efforts. x\s regards new taxation, they may do more in that way, but great caution will 
have to be exercised. 

How' the scveial local Gv>vermncnts will deal with their respective shares in the retrench- 
ment of 8:n,0o» /. from the graiils of 1871-^72, and how they will provide whatever 
additional sums may be. required for the finance of the services now entrusted to them, is 
more than J can say at jireseiit. It is, however, ciciar tbut they huvir to some extent 
already made up, or arc making up, their quotas of the retrenchment by savings and 
reductions of expeiiclitiire, a method, in my opinion, the most satisfactory of all. It would 
be iiremuture to state the pieci.se amount of such savings ; but, on the figures now before 
me, I make out, as already said, that the said savings will probably amount in 1870-71 to 
200,000 /., and there seems no reason why the expenditure for 1870-71 should not ut least 
suffice for 1871-72. There will, liowever, be some fresh local taxation, more or less, in 
many parts of the country. In the Madras Pre^^idcncy, as the Council knows, Bills for 
municipal and local taxation were, a few days ago, unanimously passed by the local Legisla- 
ture t 
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ture. In the Bombay Presidency, the matter is still niifler consideration. In Bengal Appendix, No. 3. 

proper, the final decision of the Government of India, approved, after full discussidn, by 

the Secretary of State, has been communicated to the Lieutenant Governor, to the efiect 

that land and other property are to be rated for the support of roads %iul education. The 

local Government is still in communication with the Government ^of India as to tlie best 

way of carrying out this <lL*t;ision. In the North West Provinces, tln^ Punjab, and Oudh, 

the local Gov<‘inments have matured plans for provincial imposts, and bills to carry out 

these plans will he immediately submitted to this t'onnei). 

The Government of India has certainly born«i in mind, .ind we belic've tlivit the local 
Governtneiifs also remember, I he necessity of caution and moderation in the levy of pro- 
vincial taxes. We have been, and are, most averse to the iiiipositif)n of any new taxation 
that can be avoided. It was this consideration that induced us to lov\cr the retrencliment 
to 331,038/. Our demand at first stood much higher; we reduced it in order that the 
burdens of the people might be al):ited, and that the local Governments might he spared 
the necessity of imposing any but the lightest, and most manirestly equitable, provincial 
taxes. 

1 now pn»ceed to tiie figures of the budget lor 1871*72. 

The receipts are taken at 19,088,5)00/., or D) millions, as^corn])aied with the 51 millions of 
the year just about to close, 'fhe amounts taken for the main heads of receipt, namely, land 
revenue, excise, customs, salt, stamps, closely fidlow llie r<*^ular estimate for tlie current 
year. A moderate improvement is anticipated under land revcniK?, sail, and stamps. Con* 
sidering the favourable out-turn of the customs lor the current ve;n, which is quite as much 
a«, or even more than, we could have expected, \vc have not ventnied to estimate a fttrther 
increase for the coining year. 

As regards the statt? of the foregn trade of India generally, I stated in my last exposition 
that 1869-70 (speaking on returns for eii^lit months) would piove to 1)0 a year of ivtiogres- 
sion after several years of satisfactory progressifin. 'Hie result has sliowii a deciease of live 
percent, in value as compared witli t(it‘ pn^ceding year. This red act»ou is, however, niiciqly 
due to a reduction in the tarilT valiiution, so ihut on the whole the real decrease was but 
slight. The total value of the trade is taken at 100^ inilliuus sterling. For the cunent 
year 1 870-71 ‘there may be some improvement- Th»‘ conditi(m of the principal import, 
viz., piece goods, has been aircvuly noticed. Among the exports, juti‘ (fibre) tiontinuc> to 
flourish, the yield of the last cro]> having lieen almiidanl. Last year there weie 3,361,852 
or 3:1 millions of cwis. exported ; in the ciirreiu year, tin? export will be greater. ‘I'he 
cotton export of 1869-70 amounted to I J millions of bah‘s (equal to .555 millions of ll»s.), 
being less than that of tlie jireceding year. 1'here seems likely lo he as yet a further falling 
off* this year, 1870-71, of tliis staple (juantity, though not in value. We Ixjar in mind the 
consequences, so important to India, lik(dy to arise from the reviveil and increased prodnetion 
of the article in the United States of Americ.u In 1H(>9-7U, there were I'J^ millions of lbs. 
of tea exported from India ; this year tlic quantity will t»c somewhat loss. Last year theie 
were 30 millions of lbs, of coflce exported ; tins year the (juantity will be gicaler. Last 
year 98,000 cvvis. of indigo weiv exported; iliis year the quantity will be about the same. 

There are now eight months’ returns in the current year available. Judgiii:^ from them, 
we are led to anticipate that the fonngn trade of the enuntry will rise to more than 100 
niillions ste.Iing in value. As reganh goods, indeed, there is a t-lear increase both in 
exports and imports; hut tlicie is a marked falling off in rreasure. Last y<^ar 14 millions 
sterling of treasure were imported; this ytar only four millions were importcti in the first 
eight months. 

Wc have not overlooked a subject adverted to in my last exposition, namely, the remi'i- 
sion of the export duty on Indian and Burmese rice. But, considering that then* has L en 
all through the current year an improvement in this brancli of trade, and an increase in 
the yield of the duties, we aie not prepared, under present tinaiieiul circumst<inc(‘s, lo 
propose any change. # 

The opium eslimatc is taken at a little more than the amount wlii» h we are receiving, for 
the cunent year, or just over eight millions gross. The ennent year has, indeed, as aliiMdy 
seen, beeu in this respect prosperous beyond expectation. We Impi* that tlie circumbtances 
of the time warrant us in anticipating a fair arimnnt of prosperity for the coming year. Tlie 
advices from Chiira arc favouralde on tlie whole. Tin* prices in l)Oth the Indian and 
Chinese markets arc, despite ffuclualions, fairly saiisractory. For B( ngal, we ure not able 
yet to announce the exact nninhcr of chests that we cx])ect fo sell, but w'c iivive 41 , 012 
chests actually secure in our wiiiehouses. The precise number of clicsts which wc shall 
sell in 1871-72, in addition to the abnvc stock, depends upon the number of diesis wJiich 
we may resolve to offer for sale in the calendar year 1872, which again liopvnds upon the 
out-turn of the crop now about 10 be calhered. At the last moment, I re^^rct (o say tliat 
the weather in the opimii-growing ilisiricts of the Bengal iVesidciiey is itqioried to have 
been of late somewhat unfavourable to the lipcning crop. The area under cultivation this 
year is, however, larger than tl.ai cultivated last year, and wc enteriain hopes that the pro- 
duce may at any rate not be lesrH than last yeai s crop (54,072 chests provision opumi). For 
the chests that wc may sell in 1871-72 we have assunied an average price of 1,075 rupees, 
or 107/. 10 s, per chest. The average price per chest in 1870-71 has been lis, 1,120. 8. 

( 112 /. l4f.) per chest. The latest sale has produced 1,169 rupees (116/. I 85 .) pci chcsi. 

On this very important point, the estimate seems to be prudent, and leaves a margin for 
fluctuations not now foreficen. For Mulwu, the duty being fixed (600 rupees a chest), the 
real point for forecast is the number of chests likely to be exported. The number in 

0 » 59 . 4 E 4 1869-70 
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Appendix, No. 3. 18 « 1)~70 was 30.371 chests ; that m 1B70--71 will be probably 3ft, 7 42 chests. We have 
estimated for 187 1-72 as many as wilt bring the total number of cliesU (Bengal and Mulwa) 
to S>0,000, no doubt a full number, quite up to the average of recent year<». But tl)e pnia- 
pec!ts of the present Aop in Mulwa are reported to us by telegraph to be up to yesterday 
excelUnt; we iiMe selling this year a much larger provision of Bt-ngal opium than we sold 
last year; and if the quantity be taken at a full estimate, still tlie price assumed for Bengal 
is apparently u moderate one. As a whole, the estimate will, 1 hope, be considered 
moderate. 

ThVi increase (113,y()o/.) in the forests estimate allows for increased consumption of 
timber in the construction of tlie State railw^ays, paitly eounierbalanccd by increase of expen- 
diture ((>5,100/.) on the other >idc of the statement. 

The increase (19,400 /.) in telegraph arises frnm improved receipts on the Indo-European 
line via Persia and Bussia, which has been working with marked etficiency throughout the 
year. The recent increase in the tarift of both thi> and llic sub-marine line is to be regretted, 
but I fear that it will be fmind to Ijave been absolutely necessary to render the continuance 
ot the two alternulive lines (so desirable lor securing: our communications) financially 
possible. At present the Indo-European line appears to be outstripping its rival in the 
lied Sea. 

The low estimate of mint recrupts is owing to the state of exchan<»es, w'hich may, we 
fear, not recover sufficiently for much bullion lo he presented for coinage. Our mints are 
unfortunately at present in a condition of enforced inaction. 

A iliiniimtiqn is shown in the estimate for miscellaneous receipts, because we do not 
expect any such arrear adjustments as those whereby this item is swollen in the current 
\ car. 

The items of decrease under the heads of law and justice, police, and education arise from 
the iiansl'tr of the receipts of gaols, registration, policir, and education to local funds in 
the rnuimer 1 have already clcsc.ribed to-day. All the items transferred amount to a total 
of r):>(>,40() A 

The Post OHice shows a ilecreasc ol 29,300 A, the receipts this year having been unduly 
swollen owing to some misunderstanding by the civil departments ol the Post Office rules. 
The receipts might liave been, by this time, greater perhaps than they arc, had it not been 
for the concession to the public of carrying half a tola in weight instead of a quarter tula, 
for half an anna postage. Tlie change, however, has not caused any actual loss of revenue. 
This result is, of course, owing to an increased number of letters. Two years ago 1 stated 
• I he iiumher of covers of all kinds aimuaily received by the Post Office in India at 70 millions. 
It has now' grown lo nearly 95 millions. 

In respect to the telcgiaph leceipts. 1 may observe tliat tlui reduced lato of one rupee for 
a message of 10 words to any part of Imliu has worked so far successfully as to cause an 
increase already of more ilian 5o per cent, in private lelegrams; but it has not yet causi^d 
such an ex[)an-^ion of lelegiuphic commiuiication as to hring about a financial success. The 
total nunib(‘r of mcssai>i» (lispatched in India by the Government Telegraph, and by the 
Railway Telegraph for tlie public, docs not exceed 700,000 amuially, a number which is 
very small fdr ^o large a country as liiis. 

The head of Assessed Tuxes 1 shall reseive for separate notice hereafter. The Council 
will perceive that it shows a decrease (»f 1 ,475,000 /. 

It w ill hcricc be appaicuf ihui tin* Budget Ksiiinate tjf receipts compares favourably with 
the Regular ENtiniate of the current year. If the receipts now transferred to the local 
OoveniPients ha<l remained as before, and if the assessed taxes bad been retained ut the 
same rale, then the t(4al for tin* year, instead of bting ll),0!m,900 A, w'ould have been 
.51 ,230,300 A, or 01 ;| milhoiis ; as high a figure as has eviir been piesented. Thediininii- 
tam, then, in the present total does not indicate any diminution whale v<*r in our real 
lesmirces. 

J now' come to the ordinary expenditure <if the year. This is estimated at 49,005,500 /., 
or just 4JI milli(>ns, showing a reduction of 1 ,043,300 A, or one million below the estimated 
expebdiiure of the current year. This result is,;o7?na yiir/c, satisfactory. There are several 
important points in the liunn s, however, which 1 must briefly notice. Before doing so, 
1 will clear ofi’ some of die lesser points. 

In the lit St place, it >vill he observed that there are various small increases under head- 
ings relating to the collection of the icvenue, namely, land revenue ( 1 20,500 Z.), forests 
(ti5,loo A), excise (21,400 A ), salt (43.200 A), opium (37,900 A), which do not arise from any 
perinautnt accession to establishments, or sueii like expenditmc, but from temporal y 
incasmes lesuliii^ directly to a pecuidury return, as, in land levenne, for re-assessments; in 
forests, for bringing additional timber to luaiket; in salt, for ex[)en'ses at the Sambhur 
Lake; in opium, for extension of cultivation ; and soon. 

VVe d(» indeed always accede to well-considered applications for giants for re-assessment 
ol the land revenue, an operation which generiilly, though not always, leads to increase of 
income. Our notice has been attracted lo the apparently slwv progress, despite considerable 
outlay, in tlie re-a>yessiiieiit of tlie land revenue of the Puiijjjib, a delay which seems preju- 
dicial lo the fisf al intciests. Tins is a matter peculiarly wdtliin the province of the local 
G<iv< 1 ijint nt ; the point, however, has our attention. 

Tile increase (f)5,200 A) shown under stamps and stationery, is due to the exhibition of 
the charge for stationery for the first time under this head. The increase of 74,200 L under 
adminisiratioti is chiefly owing lo the transfer of tlie charge foi the printing establishments 
of the Supreme Government to this head. It is not thought expedient to maintain a sepa- 
rate 
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raiabeod of stationery and printing for this item, and for the cost of stuiioneiy ^ione. 
Provision has also been made for the contemplated department in the Government of India 
for revenue, agriculture, and commerce, the creation of which is not expected to add 
ulltiinately more than 2,000/. to the cost of the establishments of the Supreme Govern^ 
motit • • 

. The decrease shown under the heads of law and justice (535,300 /.), of police (2,260,500 /.), 
of education (606,200/.), of medical services (334,800/.), of printing (284,100 /.), of public 
works ordinary (1,575,600 /.), arises from the charges for these services being in whole or 
in part trunsmrred, under the arrangement I have to-day described, from these several 
beads to the new head of allotments fur provincial services, which head appears for the 
first time in our statement. The services of police and education having been transferred 
wholly, disappear from our statement. The heading of stationery and printing also dis- 
appears; printing becoming henceforward almost wholly a provincial service, and sUttionery 
being transferred, as above explained, to stamps. ' 1*he headings of law and justice, of 
medical services, and of public works, have been only partially transferred, 'fhe dcciease 
shown under law and justice relates only to gaoU and registration ; that under medical 
services to those establishments pertaining to civil stations, to disnensaiics, and to nani- 
tation, which are immediately under (he local Governnuiiits, and that under public works 
to roads otlier than military, and civil buildings, with their due proportion of establishments. 

*l1ie fiecrease under miscellaneous is due chiefly to our being able, in consideration of 
peace happily restored in Euro^ie within tlie last few days, to estimate for a rather more 
favourable rate of exchange than we have had to meet this year. The rate we have taken 
is 1 s. for the rupee, giving, upon a supply of nine millions sterling, a nominal loss 

of 494,500 /. 

We have not found it convenient to arrange for proceeding with the gcneiul census of 
India at present. 

The increase of 70,200 /. for interest relates to the loan provisions for (he tw^o years, 
which I shall notice separately hereafter. 

The new head of allotments for provincial services (4,799,300 L) comprises the imperial 
assignments made upon the basis of the grants of 1870-71, to the several local Govern- 
ments in India for gaols, registration, police, education, medical services, printing, roads, 
and civil buildings, and their connected establishments, less the amount of provincial 
receipts under these heads, which receipts have been suiTendered to the local Governments. 

The expenditure for the army is set down at 15,984,000/., showing u decrease of 
316|,000/. Of this decrease 270,000/. occurs in India, and 75,500/. in England ; in tact, 
it fdi' the most part occurs in India, and miiinly lor this reason, that no uut^tanding 
amounts, such as have had to be charged in the current year for the oveiland iiiinspoiis 
are expected in the coming year. 

In my last financial ex|)osition, I stated wliat had been done regarding military reduc- 
tions. I added that our recommendations for reductions in the aililJery and the native 
army were under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Govermnent in hhigland. During the 
ctirrcm year progress hvis been mode with both these important (jucstions, wliicli neces- 
sarily involve doubtful or controversial points. After discussion, vve liavc submitted our 
final proposals. We now estimate a saving of neatly 70,000 /., by a reduction oi’ five 
butteries of horse uitillcry and three garrison batteries. But iu this, as in other cases, the 
reductions are so managed as to cause no diminution in clfective strength of European 
soldiers. Under all the circumstances, we have felt justified, moreover, in estimating a 
reduction of 100,000 /. in the expenditure on the native army for the coming year. On the 
other hand, we have been obliged to allow increases for camps of exeicise, for military in- 
struction, and for the manufacture of ammunition. On the whole, the amotmt estiniaic l in 
India for 1871-72, namely, 12,110,000/., is the lowest amount that has been taken for any 
year since the war of the mutiuie.s. 

Though the military charges in England do not sliow a further increase in the coming 

J ear, tlieir growth of late years has not escaped our notice, ll has ocenried under the 
eads of overland transports, of furlough allowances, and of stores. The increase in fur- 
lough allowance.^ in England, arising from ofticers drawing furlough pay more than hereto- 
fore in England, instead of in India, is mainly apparent^ being counterbalanced by decrease 
in India. The increase in stores is for the new breech-loading arms, and is so far not ti> be 
regretted, the importance of the arms being too manifest to require explanatiorn The only 
item which causes anxiety is the overland transport service, which, however advantageous, 
does seem likely to cause a permanent augmentation to our expenditure. Attention is being 
given to the mutter. I may add that the important head of retired allow^anccs docs not at 
pi^cnt show any increase. Whether it is, or is not, likely to increase in future, is u ques- 
tion on which we have submitted our views to Her Majesty’s Government in England. 

The expenditure proposed for public works ordinary amounts to 2,305,000 /., or 2j mil- 
lions. In my last financial statement I explained the reasons why the grant for this branch, 
once so large^ has been rodiioed to /our millions. It is now nominally brought down to 
2i millions by the transfer of 1| million to provincial services, as alreuriy explained to-day. 
TWo have been also some further retrenchments from the grants. For the laying out 
of I i million annually, the several local Governments will in future answer. The. 
0.69. 4 F 2i millions 
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2i nnllions now remaiaing under the general control of the Govemtnetii of India 
gist of— I 


Military 
Civil Buildings 

Roads and Coinaiiniioations « ^ . 

Miscellaiieous Public Itnprovemeiilb 
Agricultural ------ 

Eatablishinciit and Tools and Plant - 

Total - 



i : 

- 

1,012,600 

- 

160,700 

- 

114,900 

- 

94,600 

- 

444,000 

- 

604,400 

- £. 

2,364,000 



These important grants inanifcslly stsmd very low, — lower indeed than (hey have been for 
years past, and almost as low as cun reasonably be expected. Tlie grant for military building 
includes the completion of those new doui)le-s(ot iod barrucks whiah had been commenced* 
In my statoment made in March 1 BOO, 1 went, at some length, into the subject of the«e 
barracks. Since then the execution of the scheme has been somewhat delayed from several 
reuKons. It was found that in some places the existing accommodation for the troops was 
suffuncntly good lo allow of the new buildings being postponed at a time of financial exigency, 
l ilt re are plans for placing an increased proportion of the troops at hill stationSi to sorae 
slight extent reducing the need of acepmmodatiot) in the plains. In some respects, tobi 
there arose ilouhts as t«i the suitableness of ihe designs of the new structures. The expenf» 
diture therefore on n(?w barracks has been comparatively small (401,&68/.) during the 
curiont y(!ar, and will be only 4:nh533 /. during the coming year. I need hardly add,, how- 
ever, that tljc imp<jrt(int sul)j< ct of providing the best obtainable accommodation for the 
European troops is one whitdi lias our constant attention. 

The item (d‘ establishment, already reduced, may pcrluip'^ alonc' admit of further 
reducti(»ii. 

I gather that it has been supp.^sed by some that public works expenditure has been 
tained unduly high of lute. But the Council can judge whether any such supposition could 
be supjioned by these figures. Surely no one will be found to say that the ij million 
allotted to tlie local (Tovernments is too much. And as regards the 2ji millions remaining 
under llie (loveinnKMit. of India, surely no one can justly say that the amount is not 
luixlciatc, considering the several seiwices and the various provinces in which those services 
occur. 

Tlic ne t amonnt which the 0 (*unfry will have to pay lr> the railway companies on account 
of gmuuntced interest is sot down for the Ci>ming year at. l,85(j,i>00 Z., or upwards of 
IJiniilion ; about the same anjount as that vvhieh Is being paid during the current ytft^r. 
Thc'C amounts aic no donbi formidable, and are the heaviest ever yet presented in ourstate- 
incmts. Tlie stead v aecretitin year by year of these payments does indeed afford matter for 
rcfl* clinii. XIm! main cause i,s the growth of our gross jj uaranteed interest. On the one handj 
this gross amount grow s yeai ly in England ; last year, 1809-70, for instance it was 4, 1 70,008/*; 
next year it will anmunt to 4.C38,GU() an increment of .nearly half a million Within two 
years. Ou tlio 31sl March lust the total capiial outlay stood at U3J millions (83,444,147/*) 
out of a total capital subscribed of 06^ millions (8tV'>2i2,491 /.) ; on ihu Slst December it 
stood at millions (8G,fi2»,000 /.), the total amount subscribed being 09J millions 
(09, 400, 000 /.) VVe have now nearly 5,000 miles of guaranteed railways open, besides 
1,000 miles ssiiictioned or under construction. On the other hand, the set off in India, 
namely, that of tlic net truflic receipts, does not grow at a corresponding rate; just nofV 
indeed it is hardly growing at all. Last year it amounted to 2,628,044 /. ; this year we 
seem likely to rcceiw! only 2, .530, 700/., and next year we expect 2,781,700/* It seeilas 
to be nut so much that the warkiug expenses are iinreasonabU: after allowing for new longtha 
of opened — though no doubt tlicre Is ro‘>m for ecoivomy ; — it is rather that the traffic^ 

cj-pecia'ly the goods traffic, has not of late bf^cn so flimrishing as we might have hoped, 
considering tlie increased Icugtii of open lines. Last year the gross traffic earningB amounted 
to 0,204,943 /. ; this year they amount to 6,551,700 /. For nc.Yt year they are set down at 
seven millions (7,000,000/,’) In my exposition of 1809 I put down the quantity of gooda 
carried iit ihree millions id' tons annually, and ihe number of passenger journeys at 16 nUil- 
lions. At the present time the annual tonnage may be set down at 3^ millions, and th6 
passe iigcr join iicys at 1 7i millioiKS ; showing no cousidenible increase of late, and leaving aa 
imineiHe v^ay for oui tniffic to make up before it will bear any favotirable compariaon eithet 
with tim size and population of India itself, or with the results obtained from railway cooD* 
municiitioii in htlur countries* 

Nor has any great progress been made of late by tlie guaranteed lines towards providing 
for the 6 per cent, interesi on capital, sum! towartU discharging the debt due l>y tliem to tUo 
State. Accordirjg to the figurts of the regular estimate, the liasi Indian Railway is pftyiogf^ 
upon the capital actually expended to the 31st December 1870, 4*8 par cent* per anuiiiOif^ 
the Eastern Bengal 3*1, the Great Indian Peninsula 2*7, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India 2*4, the Madias Ruilvvay 2*2, the Great Southern of India 1*4, and the jubbutpore 
extension only 1*2 per cent. The railways in India as a whole are thus, at present, 
les? thiiu 3 per cent. During the last five years the increase of earatngs, 
net, has been in the Bengal Presidency rather than in ihe Madras atid ^ 

The East Indian Railway and ihe Eastern Bengal line alone show any ftir|e tberease*' fhtsi 
other Hues have remained comparatively stationary in this respect during this peiiod* . 
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So long Qg the construction of additional lengths of mil way is going oPi the capital Appendix, No* K* 
iN^epuqts, a$ a whole, necessarily increase, and witli tliein the gross guaranteed interest 
For a reduction in the net charge on (his account wc mnst look to increased 
traw leceipts; but, as ju^t explained, ihcse have not of late kept pace with the growth of 
the gross charge. It is the more essential, therefore, that as the several uiulcrtukings are 
completed, or approach conipletian, and many of them aie tmw in tiiis stat(, tiio nirther 
expansion of the capital accounts should be strictly watched and coiilrollcd. Strenuous 
endeavours have been made in this direction for long past, and orders have issued quite 
recenlly for the inaking up of the cnpit.rl accounts of the M*venil comjranios. R*iles have 
also been prescribed for a closer review of tlic objects lor which capital outlay shall in 
future be incurred on open lines, and a money limit bus been fixed uithin which all outliy 
on individual works shall be charged to revenue. A piovision like this will, it may ho 
hoped, result in the necessity of eveiy work being jcaloubly bciulini^ed by each party to the 
contract, and the constant accretion of the capital uccouiiis by the fu quent admi^bion of 
small items of chstrgc will thus be checked. 

Duringr the year hy special airangcments made bv the Seerctaiy of State with tliiee of 
tb^ guurautped railways (Great Indian FemnsuLi, Uombuy and Burod<(, and .Madias), their 
debt to the State has been cancelled, and the tiglit of the State to puichase tlie line's at 
the first optional period waived, oit the condition that the (iovornnicnt shall, dining the 
remainder of the terms of the contiacts, receive half of any m*t traffic eaiuings in of 

6 per cent. The East Indian Railway did not absent (o tins anangcinent, and the offer 
will not, I believe, be lepealed to them or extended to the othr r 

I must here ask leave, in reference to public woiks generally, to bear testimony (in which 
testimony your Lordship and this (louncil will doubtless concur) to the vciy valuable co- 
operation afforded to the fimnicial adininistiation hy Colonel Hicliard Sirathey, th^ Sf crelary 
in the Public Works Department, and now a rnembci of this Legi^^lativc (Nuincil. Of lute 
years the reduction of expendituie has been greater in the Public Woiks Depaitnu nttluin 
in any other. However much this ledm^tion is t) he regn'tted, it certainly has been 
financially necessury ; and I cannot testify too stiongly to the able and the |u lieious efforts 
made by Colonel Stiachey m this direction, without which elfoits these important financial 
results would have been impossible. 

It may be interesting to note the result of the English expenditure (orcliiiarv) shown 
separately m one of the accompanying statements. In the Ueuular histimaic foi 1870-71, it 
is set down at 8 , 302 , 900 /., and in the budiict for IH71~72, at 8,124, hoo /., showing a 
decrease of 17B,100 L, and this notwithstanduig h\\ unavoidalde inciea''e of H0,200 /,) of 
interest on money lobe borrowed, llius, although theic have lieen increases dming 1870- 
71, wliicli T have for the most part explaim*d lo-day, (heie is no liiithei inejea'-e in the 
budget for 1871-72, 

I^eforo leaving the subject of ordinary expenditure, for ihe leduclion of which we have 
striven so hard, 1 shall quote a passage from a Desj ateli received by u& from the Secrt'tary 
of Slate in August last, which runs thus : — 

**Upona consideration, generally, of your estimates of meome and expcnditiiic, I am 
satisfied that you have laboured eainestly to effect eveiy icduction winch Ciin be eanud 
into effect without inipaiiing the efficiency of the sevcnl depaitnicnts of Government.*' 

So much, then, for the various items of oidinary expendituie. 

Besides the ordinaiy expeiuiilme as above explained, theic is projmsed »n expenditure 
for public works extraoulinary of 3,n2f),()0() /., or upwaids of 3J millions, tv> be provided 
for from borrowed funds, biingmg uj) the total expe»iditure, onfiuaiy and cxiraoidinary, 
to 32,631.300 I, or 52^ mdlioiib. Whether the full amount of 3| inillions will l» le.iliy 
laid out during the coming Near, is nioie than 1 can snv, eonsidenng that it has iievei yet 
been found possible in any yeai to }i|)eud the amount pio]»o'^ed foi these woiks. The 
works in question are irngation piojens m the Punjab, Noith Wesiein Piovinces, Oiidh, 

Bchar, and Oiissa, and the b^tatc railways in tlie Punjab and Uajpootaiici. TIh‘ caielul 
inquiry needed fur these difficult iingation projects, and tlie necesKiiy ol pioVidiinr for 
udequate returns in water-rent, may account foi much delay in bicukmg ground. The 
gUUge question having been at length settled, we max hope to m)oii ^ee a Mgoiousc«)minencc- 
meut with the Stale railwav woiks, some ot which ate uruent} needed to ehenpen the 
supply of salt for the people. 

The new gauge determined after much couhideralion by the (iovmmnent of India is that 
of 8 ft, dill., or one luctei, which is nariow' as compared w)tli the exisimg gauge in India of 
Ht 6 in. 1 cannot here enter into this moot question. 1 shall onl) obseive that the adoj)- 
tioti of the comparatively narrow gauge will, in our belief, cause a l.nge saving both iii 
originai outlay and in subsequent working charges. The importance of this coii^^ideiation 
will be manifest from the facts I have mentioned to-dav,regaidiug ti»e growth of net mt<‘)e-t 
cha'ge| fur the existing rutiwayH. DiiuOtless the fuither extension of the railway system in 
the continent and peninsula of India IS most desiiabie, but unless the woik can he dime 
more cheaply or made more profitable than hcretofoie, the coinitrv cannot afford to pay for 
such extension. That is the plain fact which renders economy in constiuclion and 
maoagemeni of railwajjs so important as to weigh heavily even against considerations of 
C[fficiency, 

Sucii, then^ are the figures for 1871-72. On a cowparison of income with ordinary ex- 
jpeDditure, the I'esuH is an equilibrium, supported by u small suiplus of 93,400 a inaigin 
which is iiuleod almost too low ipr the requirements of ike public service. 

I must now ask the Council to revert to the it<Mu of assessed taxes ou the receipt sidepf 
0.59, 4 r 2 the 
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the budget for 1871-72. Tliis is set down at 600,000 1, which, as compared with the 
2,075,000 i of the current year, 1870-71. shows a reduction in this taxation of i,475;000 7. 
This is obtained by lowering the rate of assessment from six pies in the rupee, or 84 per 
cent., to two pies in the rupee, or a fraction over one per cenu, and by raising the niihunum 
income liable to assessment Irorn 600 rupees to 750 rupees; in other words, by exempting 
incomes below 750 rupees. Tlie one per cent, income tax which we retain is manifestly in- 
dispensable, indsmuch as without it we should have to produce a bifdget with a deficit^ 
winch is an alternative not to be adopted so long us any legitimate or reasonable resource 
may remain to us. 

Still it may be remembered that we now propose to reduce the income tax to the lowest 
rate at which it has ever been levied in India, and indeed the lowest at which it could be 
levied, if retained at all. The proposed rate is equivalent to 2j d. in the pound. The rate ' 
of the income tax of 18(50 was 4 per cent., or DJ rf. in the pound ; subsequently reduced to- 
2 [>cr cent., or 4 J d. in the pound; the rate for the income tax of 1869-70 was, on the 
whole year, IJ per cent., or 3i d. in the pound; that for 1871 was 3^, or 74 d. in the 
pound. 

It is indeed a source of satisfaction to us to find ourselves able to provide for the re- 
quircim iits of the year with so low a rate of income tax, and to afTord' so considerable a 
measure of relief t«» the tax^puying classes of nil degrees in Kritish India. 

Moic pinlicnlarly arc wc gratified at being able to exempt all incomes below 760 rupees; 
the eficct of this will be to altogether relieve about 240,000 persons heretofore taxed. The 
totd number assessed to the existing inromo tax is about 480,000 ; under the now proposed 
tax the number will be reduced to about 240,000, which really forms a very small propor- 
tion (one in 025, or say one in 120 heads of families), out of a population of 150 millions. 

It was in respect to the small incomes i>eli)w 750 rupees that complaints of over-assessmerit 
or exaction, or other vexation, have mainly arisen. Wc have been impressed by the state- 
ments made regarding the pmssure of the tax, and its concomitants, upon these small in- 
comes ; troubles which, wc fear, in such u coiintiy as India, are practically difficult of 
remedy, though ol‘ course no effort has been spared for prevention or for cure. While the 
rate remainefl low us in 1807-00 and 1808-09, these complaiiiis were not perceptible at all 
or were mucli less rife; and no doubt ibis year the inherent difiiculties of the case were 
aggruvaltd by the incivascid rate. Whctlicr limy would or would not be essentially miti- 
gated by redueiion of the rate, may be a (piestion. At all events, by the exemption of the 
lowe.-t class of incomes altogether, wc hone that some at least of the most salient points of 
ohjeelion w ill be effectually removed, and that the saeiificcof revenue caused by the exemp- 
tion (some 150,000/. at one per cent.) will not be found considerable. 

It may be borrif? in mind that in 1800 and subsequent years, the lax reached down to in- 
comes of 200 rupees ; sub.sc((ucntly it wvis remitted \m incomes below 500 rupees. The 
license liix of 1867 reached down to incomes of 200 rupees; the certificate tax of 1868 
reached onlv to incomes of 500 rupees ; these weie both virtually rough income taxes. The 
500 rnpecs liuiit wa^ observed in tin- income taxes of lU(59-70 and 1870-71. Thus it is 
clear that from time to time the policy has been to extend the exemfilion more and more 
umoiig the pooler or the classes liable to assessment. And now wc propose a further ex- 
eniptujji heycjiid w hich it is difficult Uj go, if the lax be retained at all. 

J have, therefore, to prof)(»se on hebalf of the (ioveinment of India an income tax of two 
pies in the rup(‘»*, or a 1 1 action above one per cent., and to requcsi leave to intre^duce a Bill 
into ibis Council lor that purpose. The Bill, if it should pass into law, will replace the 
existing Income Tax Act, which expires on the 31st of this month (March). We have 
endeavomed in the Bill to amend such of ihc provisions of the present law as have appeared 
to ojj( rale with occrasioiial liarsliuess, or to cause particular dissatisfaction. We do not pro- 
pose to enact it for any particular ])cii(»d or to fix any limit of duration. 

From this explanation of the revenue and charges of the year, I pass on to the provision 
of w ays and ineuiis, and to the cash balance account. 

expected to coniiiu nee the current year, 137U'’71, with a cash balance of 13.J millions 
(1S;(;44,859/.), and to close it vvith a balance of 104 millions (10,509,443/.) On closing 
the account, liowevcr, finally for the previoug year, we found an actual cash balance, 
sit the eonirmnecment of the current year, of marly 14 millions (13,940,451/.), which 
improvement was due to the actuai at count of the previous year turning out more favour- 
able than the regular estimate. We expect that the current year, after its close, will leave, 
us a easlj balance of 16 millions, or 16,012,051 /., being 54 millions (5,442,608/.) better 
than the first csliniate (10,569,443/.) Tliroughotit the year the cash balances all over 
India have been vety high, higher than they leave been for some eight years past. (Their 
lowest point wa.s idj millions in October.) This circumstance is to "some extent satis- 
factoiy, and calculated to raise confidence in i>ur finance. Still there are special, perhaps 
adventitious, reasons why wc stand so well in this respect, and even so much bcUer than 
w e expected at the lime of my lust exposition. These reasons are, firstly, that the opening 
balance of tiie year was actually higher than the estimate by 295,592/. ; secondly, Inat we 
have spent 14 million on public woiIcb extraordinary, instgid of three ihtllions, as 1 have ' 
already explained to-day ; thirdly, that wc have paid in India altogether half a million less 
un Sccrelary of State’s bills than we expected; fourthly, that the amount ofcapital advanced 
to the railway companies for the construction of the lines has been less by nearly l| 
million (1,404,200*/.) than was expected; .fifthly, that owing to unqxpec^d accessioxi of 
opium revenue, the ordinary finance of the year has been bettered by a million, as I have 
also explained to-day. These reasons, with some few changes in the remtitanee heads, folly 
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SSLXqT COMWTTBB ON ^AST INDIA FINANCE* 

Account Tor the improved condition oF the cash balances^ and for the cliATerence between the 
origimil and the present estimate* 

might be expected under all these circumstance?, our public credit, as proved by the 
pri^s of Government stock?^, has, on the whole, been higher during the current year than 
t|t has ever stood befoie* Our Four per Cc*nt. stocks mii India have commanded pric es of 
.M, 97, and even 98, for every hundred rupees. In lingland the Seeretiuy of State's Four 
per Cent* sterling paper 1ms been sold at a small premium. In my last statement I noticed 
the gradual decltnd in the value of our Five and Five-and-a*hulf per Cent, slocks by reason 
of the limited period for which our loans at ihoso rates of interest have currency. The 
decline has continued during the current year It-r the same reason. Thai, our stocks bear- 
ing the higher rates of interest should decline in value, while those bearing the lower rates 
are rising, is manifestly a most satisfactory circutUHtance. It may be interesting to ’mention 
here that the amount of our rupee debt (that is, the securities <»f the Government of India 
enfaced for payment of interest in England by bills upon India) held at home, grew, during 
tlieyear, from 15,639,1)82/. to 1 7, 797, « 22/., or by nearly two millions .sterling. This is no 
douDt due to the adverse rates of excimtme. 

I have now to advert to the loan arrangements for 1871--72. Tlicre will, as might be 
expected, be some borrowings inasmuch as I have already stated that 8.J millions are [)ro- 
po^ed to be spent on public works extraordinary during ihc coming year. 

In my last statement I expliiin(*(l that at tlic commencement of the current year we had 
in hand IJ million tine by ilm Loan Uepartmemt to the public w«n‘ks according to the 
account us then made np. The JSecrclary of Stale then intended to raise, by the end of 
1870-71, two millions more ; he has actually raised 84- As the Council knows, we have 
raised nothing in Imlia, save a quarter of a million hmt by Maharaja Ilolkar for a stale 
railway in his Highness’ territories. These* several sums make np millions. Against 
this we have expended in the year (as already s**rn) 11 million on public works extraordi- 
nary, wbicl), deducted from the leaves four millions in hand, for wliieh fin* Loan 
Separtfijcnt hits to account to the Lublic IVoi ks Dof urfmctti* To that balance, liowevtn-, 
there is a set-off of 1,105,2-47/. advances to muni< ipulities and the like, to which J shall 
iromediutely refer. TIic actual estiiuated balance in Iiaiul ontbis account, at the end of 
1870-71, is about 2^ millions (2,501,-130/.) Moreover, although our own ivansnelions will 
result in the reduction ol our debt by a small amonni ( 130. aoo/.), ibe Secretary ol State has 
intimated his inlenlion of ixjrrowing 24 mdlions during the coming year, repaying only 
5,000 /., so ihat we shall add to our (icl)t, during tl:e year, altogether 2,855,200/. This 
amount, added to the lialaiico just shown, ])rovidcs more than enough for the 3.4 millions 
of proposed extraordinary oxpeiidil'nrc. Thcie is, ihciclbrc, neilh(*r need nor justification 
for ihe raising of any loan in India at pi rsent. 

It is from these loan funds that vve have been able to advance various sum.s to munici- 
palities for reproductive woiks on good security for payment of the intere.^t ami repayment 
of tlie principal. The amount of advaru’e s ol thi*^ naime made or hi ought to neconnt since 
the beginning of 18d9-70 is, net, 1,105,2-17/. It is, of course, practically iinjmssible for 
municipalities to effect any large improvements without raising funds hy liorrowiiiL:. If 
‘they must borrow, it is fur U tb r that they .should borrow from the Treasury rathe r than in 
•the open market, for the jdain reason ibat the Treasury can allbrd to lend on more faA'our- 
ablc terms, and also because <jnr financial control over thest* tiiin.s ictinns is there by pro- 
moted. Legal doubts, however, arose as to the comjietciicy of muniiripalities to contract 
obligations of this descripli on. Theudore a law' lias been introduce I into this ('ouncil to 
enamc them to do lliis, and to render valid tlie ptoceeding.s they may take towards this 
ond under proper sanction. Those icmaiks are iire.spectivc of the debentures issuifd by 
certain mmncipulitics, sucli as liiat of Calcutta, under a special law. 

If extensive disbursements shall horealter be made under ihc law before this Coun<*il for 
facilitating advances of money by (jovci nuicnt for permanent Wi»rks of agi icultuial improve- 
ment, the money will be disbursed from llic loan funds also. 

I must here draw attention to the fust-growing interest on account of tho.se borrowings. 
In 1899-70 this system was fairly beijini ; since? then 7J millions (7,470,0.09/.) buVe been 
borrowed, and 2J more (2,855,700/.) are imw' to bo borrowed; in all, 10 millions 
(9,974,099/.); of which 8^ millions (8,702,41 1 /.) have been spent on public works extra- 
ordinary, and 8J (8,620,000/.) are now set down to be expendt d ; in all, 7 J (7,408,411/.) 
millions: besides which, a million (^1,1 05,2 17 /.) has been advanced, us i have above 
shown. The annual interest on the total sum thus borrowed amounts to more than 
450,000/. annually; on the total sum expended, or to be immcdlatciy expended, it amounts 
to 850,000/. It is hoped that the yearly increase of the item now separately shown as 
irrigation income will prove njore and more n set-ofl’; and that when the State railways 
sbiul be opened there will be a further set-off in that direction. The more complete exhibi- 
tion of all the income derived by the State from ils canal works has occupied and is still 
occupying the attention of the Government of India, and some important points of legisla- 
tion connected therewitli Jiaye been brought under the consideration of this Council. 

The entire registered debt of India (exclusive of 6,299,700/., East India Stock, for the 
redemption of which a guui^untcc fund is uceuniulating under the provisions of c. 85, 3 8c 4 
Will. 4) is expected to amount at the end of 1871*72 to 106;^ millions (106,858,400/.), of 
which 67,089,600/. will have been borrowed in India and 89,765,700/. in England. The 
interest estimated to be paid in 1871-72, exclusive of the dividends on the East India 
Stock, is 4,742,000/., beinc 4*44, or less than 4 J per cent, upon the whole registered debt. 

We duly bear in mind tlie amounts of tlic loans bearing interest at five per cent., repay- 
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able (luring the coming year; but I cannot yet state the intentions of the Govemttieat of 
India in regard thereto. 

AUar the loan provisions which I have just eif^Iained, it remains to see liow the 
buluiices will stand for the coming year, 1871*72. In my last expositioii before this 
Council I described the improvements made in the form of the estimate of the cash balaneea. 
It anil be remembered that ihin great account comprises a variety of important items basidaa 
the regular income and expenditure of the Governineni ; inasmuch as the Indian Excheijoet 
perf rrtis a vast aipo\int of business in addition to the receiving of the Obvernraent revenues 
and the disbujrHiog of the Government expenses. The general nature of this business I have 
desciihed in previous expositions. 

I will first set forth the result 4if the figures on hoih sides of the account in Indiai exclu- 
sive of England. 

s 

The receipt side then is ns follows : — 

Commencing the year with an estimated ca<^h balance, as already seen, of 18 millions^ 
and a Government income of 49 millions, we expect, besides, millioiiK of railway traffic 
receipts, 17$ millions of advances recovered and deposits repayable, including local. funds; 
and li million on the remittance or suspense account between England and India ; making, 
with some other smaller items and transfer entries, in all 91$ millions (91,871,051 /.). On 
the payment si<le, besides the ordinary expenditure of 39 millions and the extraordinary of 
3J miltious, we have 3} millions railway working expenses, 18J^ millions of advances reco- 
verable and deposits r(‘paid, nine millions to be paid on bills of exchange drawn in England 
by the Secretary of State ; and 1| million to be disbursed for construction of railways in 
Indiii by the guaranteed companies; making, with some transfer and account entries, a 
total of 79,749,800/., or 76J millions. This total, deducted from the 91f millions shown 
on the receipt »idf% leaves us an estimated cash balance of 15 millions (15,121,251/.) on 
the 31st March 1872, being tlie close of the coming year, 1871-72. 

'1 here is also the c«sh account kept by the Secretary of Stfit€? in London on account of 
India. For (he coming year, 1871-72, tlie receipt side is in thiswise: the opening caah 
balances will be two nnliicnis; the nnioiiiit received on bills of exchange drawn on India 
will be nine millions ; there will be 4| millions of railway capital subscribed, and there 
will be 21 millions "borrowed. These, with some smaller items, make up a total pf 
181 millions. On the payment side there will a regular expenditure, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, in England on account of India, of 18 millions (13,114,300 /.); there will he 
I J million paid on the remittance account, and there will l)e two millions withdrawals of 
railway capital. These items, <leducted from the millions on the receipt side, leave a 
closing balance of 2l millions. 

Ihe aggregate of estimated receipts and payments in India and England for the year, as 
I have shown above, stands at llOj miiliiins (110,295,334/.) on eacli side of the accimnt. 
I have not attempted (o do moie than give a sketcli of this really vast account, the com- 
plete development of which would weary the Council. But even this outline will convey 
some idea of the diitiensions to which the transactions of the Indian Exchequer have 
grown. 

I have '^aid that in the deposit receipts arc included the local funds, the expenditure from 
those lunds being shown in deposit payments. A new and interesting character will now 
attach to ihcse funds. They have heretofore, as the Council knows, included the road 
fund, ferry fund, pound fund, ediicaiioual cesses, ])olicc ccsscs, profits of prison labour, hos- 
pital funds, port and haiboui lunds, municipal ociroi fees uiifler special Acts, and so on. 
To these there are now added the 050,400/. already described lo-duy, being the receipts pf 
the departments of gaol-, regiairauoii, education, and police, transferred from (he Imperial 
sheet. The total thus made up for 1871-72 ainounts to 4,028,473/., or four millions for all 
India, There will also be added the proceeds of the new local taxes that may be itupoBed 
bv the local Governiuenis ; so the In ading will shortly show an augmentation, and may 
piohiildy grow year hy year, luu'h lo< al Government will in futuie exhibit a sheet of its 
incoine and its expenditure luuicr this head; and in this slatcMncnt there will be combined 
the income and expenditure under the new allotments for provincial services described to- 
day, amounting to 4$ millions; so that ihe local budgets under the new measure will deal 
with uu HiigrcgHte income of nearly nine millions to start with. 

lb fore finally quitting the finances of the year, I must asU leave to notice certain remarks 
which have been made, and indeed reiterated, regarding the accounts of the Home Treasury 
of the Government t)f Tiulia whu h are kept in England. It has been said that the expeo- 
diture in Englund on account of India is incurred w'ithoiit sullicient reference to tlie autho- 
rities ill India, and that the detailed accounts of it are not madejenown in India. Now, 
I showed in my last exposition that by far the greatest j'art of that expenditure is really 
incurred either under rules proposed by the Government of India, or upon requisilionn madfe 
by the Government of India, So far we our-clves must accept a very large share of the 
responsibility. There are some exceptions to this, but they are not considerable. So nwieh 
for the ‘expenditure. No doubt the accounts of that expcndfture are kepttunder the direct 
orders of the Secretary of* State for India ; but liny are rendered to us month by month, 
witli the greatest regularity and the fullest detail. We again publish the accoiint annua%, 
with all its details, in the Gazette of India,^* and have usually done so for years, piaat; 
the publication taking place in the summer. In short, the information hefiMte the public m 
India regarding the expenditure in England is as full as that vegiurdmg any postion.cf Ihe 
public expenditure whaieyer. ' , 
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1 may add one word about the Indian accounte. The entire approj^imate actual accounts AppouiMx^ 
for the year IB69-70« ending Blst March published on the 3rd September 1370; 

that is» in five months after the cornpletidh of the year. The regular estimate for the year 
1870-71 is produced to-day early in the llth month of the year, comprising more than 10 
months* actual fi^^urett for all the rcveniit's and for all tlfe civil expenditure, and nine luonths 
for the remainder. ^Now, considering that we have to deal with accounts fn)in eii^lit local 
Govern inetiis, from 12 Imperial departments, and 225 treasuries — all scattered at great dis- 
tances — 1 think that these facts show a liigh degree of promptitude and discipline in the 
Account Department throughout British India. ^ 

After this exposition of the prospects of Ut7l-72', it remains to notice very briefly several 
measures which have been ad(»pted in connection with finance. 

In my statements made in March 1800 and April J870, when noticing the success of the 
three Presidency savings bunks, I stated.! hut measures were being devised for tlie ramdication 
of these iiistitutiuns throiighout Ihe interior of the country. During the current year these 
mea8iires,afterlongdiscu8sion,wereiniroducedintliescveral divisions of the Bengal Presidency. 

The number of new banks already opened is ; the total ileposits, on the latest dates for which 
we have returns, amount to 1,20,003 nipres, or 12,069 Z.; and the number of depositors is 
026. The deposits will doubtless increase from time to time, the present result being only 
a commencement. This is, of course, in additimi to the Presidency Savings Bank at Cal- 
cutta, which now has 291,640 /. of deposits and 7,464 deposiiorn. We have not yet ojiened 
district savings hanks under tlmt name in tlie Madras and Bfunbuy Presidcsncics, but prac- 
tically they do exist in every district under those Govennnenis, us the (iroverniuent Suvings 
Banks in both Presidencies extend their Imnetits to all depositors without the r(isti‘ieli()n 
which was placed upon such institutions in Bengal, where Government servants only 
were permitted to open deposit jiceoiints. The Government Savings Banks in the Prnf»i- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay aic very freely resoi terl to. Tlx: present number ofdepositors 
in the Madros hanks is 7,189, and in those of Boinhiiy 15,679; the aggregate amount 
deposited in the Madras banks is 187,727 and in the Bombay batiks 441,137 Z. But the 
figures in both Presidencies are believed to inclmb^ the deposiis of the nativt' army. The 
system in these Presidencies may peih.ips eventually be; assimilnte:d to that now introduced 
in the rest of India. The total of deposits in ihe savings banks of ull kinds in the three 
PreHidencies now stands at 932, . 576 /., and t he u»imi>cr of depositors amounts to 31,257. 

This is exclusive of regimental savln^is banks in Bengal, the deposits in whicdi amount to 
76,000 /. These figures show an increase of m arly 40 per cent, since I first <lrew the atten- 
tion of this Council to the subject two years ago. That the increase may be progressive 
year by year is much to be wished. 

In my last statement I adverted to the measure then before this Council for increasing 
the proportion of the paper cuncncy reserve to be invested in Government seen ri tie.-., and 
for raising the limit from four millions to six ; adding that the operation, if auihorisecl by 
law, would, in practice, be kepi cautiously tentative. The Bill has since passed into law, 
but we have not yet, under the circumstances of the currency, seen fit to avail ourselves of 
the power which has been taken. We rather prefer for the present 10 keep our specie 
reservfe large and full, in order that we may have the means of liicilitatiiig the ericasliuient 
of the notes, of whatever circle, at ull the principal treasuries throughout the country. 
Arrangements of tins kind appear even nujre llian ever desirable, since we liuve (witinii the 
curi’ent year) obtained power hy law from tlws Council to issue notes of live rij|)ees ; a lower 
denomination than has ever yet been irii d in India. I have so recently explained in detail 
to this Council the arguments in favour of the five rupee note, the conditions under wdiicli 
the offices of the interior circles of liulia are to rush notes of all other circles, the arrange- 
tnents for cashing notes at Ih^ ordinary treasuries in the districts in the interior, and the 
general btate of our paper circulation and our reserves, that I need not advert lurthcr to the 
subject now, beyond staling that tiie average weekly circulation of 1S69-70 has proved to 
have exceeded lOj millions (10,630,473/.), u sliulit increase over any previous year ; that 
the circulation of the ( urrent year does not promise to be equally favourable, the estimated 
averflge circulaliori appearing not likely to exceed lo milliom;; and that the reserve c'lnisisU 
of 6 j millions ( 6,8 46,166/.) in specie, and 3l. millions (3,227,200 /.) in Government sccuri- 
ties ; the specie reserve being manifestly strong. 

Tbe^money-order system in India is successfully making good its ground. During the 
past year 1869-70, orders were issued to the amount of lio lakhs of rujices, or a little 
above a million sterling. It is matter of regret that we have not yet been able to (•^t:^biish 
a similar system between India and Kugland, but difficulties arising out t>f the fluctuations 
of exchange have hitherto prevented this. We still hope that these difficulties may be 
overcome. 

1 am still unable to report any imirked result from the Notification of November 1668, 
whereby it was announced that the sovereign would be taken at the Government treasuries as 
an equivalent for lis. 10. 4., instead of lo rupees as before. The valu(? of a sovereign having 
exceeded Its. lo, 4. througlvmt the year, no sovereigns have been received at tlie general 
trea 8 ury,and scarcely any byjbe Currency Department. The imporintion of gold into India 
during the year 1 870-71, is expected to amount to only between two and three millions against 
5|690,400Z« of the preceding year. Gold has been tendeiod by the public at our mints for 
linage into Indian gold pieces to the value of only 4,775/. These operations have been 
Cif course much affected by the state of the exchanges so greatly militating against the 
presentation of builion for coinage. During the year wc have, after much unavoidable 
delay, obtained from England the requisite machameal appliances for coining gold pieces 
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Apptndix Na8. of ten nnd five rupees (in addition to the 16-rupee pieces previously coined) under the 

existinj,^ law. A frw of these smaller pieces have been coined by. the Government! and 

may be considered to represent the Indian sovei'eign and half-sovereign* t hope that 
this measure may help to pave the way f^ir the future introduction of a gold ouirency into 
India. 

Such! tiicn! is the exposition which I have this day to o^er. ThS main points have 
been — 

That for 1UQO*70, inste^id of an anticipated deficit of 026,694 /.j tliere has been an 
actual surplus of 1 18,008 /. ; . 

That Ibr 1870-71 the surplus estimated in the budget at 168,440 L is now estimated 
at 997,100/., or one million; 

That this surplus is really due to an uiilooked for accession of opium revenue ; 

That without this accession of 4>piuin revenue.tkere would have been little more than 
an equilibiium between income and ordin ary expenditure ; 

That for 1871-72 there is esthnated a small surplus of income over ordinary expen- 
diture of 93,400/. 

That this estimate is arrived at after a large abatement of the income tax: the 
lowest incomes nssessahic, namely, those between 760 and 600 rupees, being exempted 
altogether, and thjs rates for all classes being lowered from 3} to a fraction above 
I per cent. ; 

That this change in the income tax causes a reduction of millions of direct 
taxation; 

That the exemption of incomes between 760 and 600 rupees reduces the total 
number of persons assessed, 480,000, by fully one-half, and releases 240,000 tax- 
payers; . 

I'hat the ordinary expenditure for the coming year shows a decrease of one million 
of expenditure as compared with the current year ; 

Tliut, subject to certain conditions, an Increased financial control has been entrusted 
to the seveial local Governments in respeci of gaols, registration, police, education, 
medical services, printing, roads other than militmy, and civil buildings; 

I'hat the grants by the general treasury for these services have been reduced by 
.*)31,oa8/., and that a -fixed limit is imposed on the imperial expenditure on these 
dej)arlments ; 

rhut for these provincial services throughout India, nllotments have bet?n made of 
4i niillious distributed among the various local Governments; 

That apart from the allotments made to the local Governments under these provincial 
services lor roads and buildings, the ordinary public works grant in India has been 
brought down to 'ij millions; 

That 3} millions have been raised by loan in England since my last statement was 
made, while only a little above one million has been expended on public works 
extraordinurv ; 

That 3} millions are proposed to be spent on public works extraordinary during the 
coming year 1871-72, 2^ millions beine provided for bv loan; 

'J'liut 'ow'ing lo the improvcinenls in the nccount of the income and ordinary expen- 
diture of Government, and the temporary dimiimtinn of ex|)enditure on public works 
extraoidinarv ami on construction of the guaranteed railways, the cash balances in 
India are very high, and that no loan is proposed in this country ; 

That during the current year various nuMsures relating to finance have been carried 
out, sticli sis the coinage of ten-rupee ami five-rupee gidd pieces, the legalisation of a 
fiv(’-rn])ec note in tlie paper currency, the introduction of district savings bunks in the 
interior of tlie country. 

I must now conclude my exposition. If it be found (ns 1 fear it will) meagre and im- 
])erfo(:t in many respects, «til! I hope the ('Onnoil will remember that my subject is really 
too varied and extensive to be fully treated in all its particulars within the limits of the 
. pHtientre of niy hearers. At all events, within these necessary limits, I have striven to com- 
press us nifiny facts and eousideiations ns possible. 

In 1809 I spoke of iloiirishing revenue and growing commerce. In 1870 the burden of 
my story was diminished iin ome and depressed trade. In 1871, however, I have no|v once 
more tu toll of iiutioiial pros])critv, of abundant liarv(*si», of rising income, of falling 
expenditure, of improved public credit In two successive expositions (1800 and 1870) 1 
liave had to lament the existence of deficii. Hut on this occasion, in my third exposition, 
the picture is at lust relieved by the prosi)ect of surplus. The Council knows what stren- 
uous exci lions liave been made to obtain equilibrium and even surplus. Those eflorts seem 
at tiiis moment likely to be attended with even more success than we at first ventured to 
hope lor. 

Ill 1869 I oflinned that the Government of India hud aimed at a financial policy to be at 
once safij, sound, and just. Since then, two years of trial and labour have passed ; and I 
affirm once more that the same principles have been strictly objici ved, notwithstanding ihat 
the observance caused much trouble and difficulty. 

We have maintained a strict distinction as to what oxponditiirc shall, and what shall not, 
be considered extraordinary to be provided for by loan. All expenditure, however bene- 
ficial, not yielding a direct pecuniary return, has been classed as ordinary expendimre. 
We have resolvea ihat, so far as may be possible., the whole of the ordinary expenditure 
of each year shall be defrayed from the revenues of that year. We have jealously guarded 

against 
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against evt’rything that might tend to shift the burden of these just charges from the Appendix, No, 8. 

present to the future. We have steadily refrained from providing by loan for any branch 

of ordinary expenditure or for any public work not yielding a direct pecuniary return. We 
have even refused to entertain proposals for temporary ojr terminable loans for such pur- 
poses. In preference to any such course, the alternative of eiihancimj; the existing taxation 
has been adopted. But that taxation has been so adjusted as to fall rather on the licher 
than the y)oorer classes of this country. Though the revenue has been augmented, yet 
no fresli burden whatever has been imposed on any branch of trade or of industry ; 
no new imperial tax has been introduced ; no fiscal innovation has been applied to British 
India generally. In so far as any fresh tax may be needed in any part of India, the dispo- 
sition lias been to rely on local rather than imperial arraimements.I 

Retrenchmems in both the civil and tlic militarv branches of expeiicliture in India have 
been mode. To ofl’ord further relief, the expenditure on ordinary public works has been 
cut down by more than one-third. Strict economy in details Inis been enforced by the 
Government of India and by the local Governments. The better enforcement of economy 
was one of the reasons for investing ilie local Governments with increased financial control 
in several departments. That me asure also has been commenced by a further reduction 
of one-third of a million of cxpenditiiie. 

On the other hand, liberality has be(*n ^hown in the provision by loan for public woiks 
of an extraordinary and reproductive chamctcr. But this nperalioii lias been so far 
guarded financially, in that the interest on llie borrowed capital is charged against ordinary 
revenues. 

Though carefully weighing all that can be urged against any part of this policy, wc 
have not been, and are not, persuaded, by any consideration wliatovcr, to depart t)r de- 
viate from it os a whole. We are still prepared to perseven^, and to iiialxc any efibn that 
can (airly and reasonably he niailc tc act up to these principles; though we are glad to 
be enabled bv improved circumstances to pr(»posc for the coming year a relaxation of some 
of the stringent measures which, to our regret, hud become indis|)ensal)ly necessary for thti 
current year. 

At the request of his ITiXcellcnov the Ihcsidcnt, the llonouralde Mr. Stephen stated that 
the Bill would be introduced in C<‘uncil on the 17ih in>tant, and would on that day be 
referred to a Select Committee. The (Committee would probably present their report cm 
the 24t.h, and tin* Council would then lie in a position to take the rc])ort into consideration, 
and would be able to pass tlie Bill on the 8 1st, lie might further state that the Bill would 
be published in the Gazette of Iinlia’^ on Saturday next. 

The motion was put, and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 10th March 1871. 

fVhtllvy Stokes^ 

Calcutta, 9 March 1871. Secretary to the (joverninent of India, 

Legislative Department. 
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AI’I'ENPIX TO BEPOilT FROM THE 


ENCiLAND AND INDIA.-^BUDGET ESTIMATE, 187K72. - 


lllvVl'.M'iiS AM> KECtll'TS. 

Actuals, 

l8(U)-7n. 

Hud get 
Estimate, 
1870 71. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Increase. 

• 

Decrease. 

Budget 

Estiuiate, 

1871-72. 

tt 

Budget 

Compared 

with 

Regular. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

l.^Liiiirl lU'vi^iiue 

21 ,n«(), 02 il 

20,5fiO,H92 

20,953,400 

92,508 

- 

20,709,700 

+6C,;k»i 

II. — ’[ ril>ijtf.‘h? utid Contrilm- 
tioiib iioiii Native States. 

7<55,IJ(i 

737,073 

739,300 

2,227 

- 

780,100 

—9,20 

111. — Foii-sf. - - M - 

471,590 

588,780 

459,500 

- 

Iii0,380 

673,400 

+ 113,90 

TV. — Excisr on Spirits am] 
Drui^^s. 

2,265,197 

2,285,000 

2,3.*>7.90'» 

72,900 

- 

2,361,100 

—0,60 

V. — AssesstMl Tuxt's 


2,180,000 

2,o76,0oo 

- 

106,000 

600,000 

—1,475,00 

VI. — ('iiHtoms 

•.',421), 1H5 

2,419,500 

2,658,000 

141,500 

- 

2,660,800 

—1,20 

vn.-s«it. .... 

5,MH^,707 

9,177,370 

9,104,500 i 

. 

72,870 

0,190,000 

+ 86,60 

FITT.-Opinin .... 

1 7,901,557 

i 

9,922,281 

7,999,800 

1,074,619 

. 

8,038,600 

+ 41,70 

IX. - Slnmjis - ... 

2,:)7a,84<i 

2,441,508 

j i 

j 2,488,900 

47,392 

- 

2,542,100 

+ 63,20 

X.— Mini .... 

157,214 

139,970 

; 32,300 

. 

107,070 

40,000 

+ 8,30 

XI. — I*()s1 Oriloo . 

711,098 

750,590 

1 895,100 

M4,6IO 

- 

806,000 

—20,60 

XII. — T<'l(‘i>rapli ... 

257,134 

1 93,059 

! 229,200 

1 

33,144 

- 

245,000 

+ 19,40 

XIII. — Law and J nsti<^c 

828,615 

^ 93,292 

1 755,400 

( 

* 

37,802 

460,000 ' 

1 

—288,80 

Polico . - - - 

287,549 

251,999 

j 252,000 

934 

- 


-262,90 

Xn\ — jMariiie ... 

329,953 

295,915 

1 

1 272,100 

0,485 

- 

237,tM)0 

—34,20 

Education - - - 

74,873 

78,574 

92,200 

« 

10,874 

- 

—62,20 

XV, — Interest 

375,998 

395,321 

354,700 

- 

10,021 

339,900 

• 

—14,80 

XV'I. — IVliscclhincouH 

1,52.), 709 

737,874 

1,027,100 

289,220 

- 

928,300 

—98,80 

• • 

48,890,702 

47,885,992 

49,31 1,000 

1,905,046 

470,707 

47,410,200 

— 1,894, 8C 

Irmy 

1,082,905 

780,225 

903,000 

100,775 

- 

819,000 

— 84,0t 

.^ublic Works Ordinary 

199,155 

117,870 

7,000 

- 

270 

109,000 

— 7,7C 

^ublic Works Irrigation 

534,979 

492,740 

473,000 

10,800 

- 

400,300 

+ 22,7t 

iluilwtiys 

253,580 

277,088 

243,700 

• 

33,888 

267,500 

+ 13,8( 

'roTAi, - - - 

60,001,081 

40,479,585 

61,048,900 

• 

2,082,080 

618,866 

49,098,900 

— 1,960, OC 


‘•'The following ai*e tho services for which these allotments are made i—Guols, registration, police, education, medical services, printing, petty oonitructic 

• Fort William: Financial Department,! Edvourd Gay, 

9 March 1871. J Deputy Comptroller General. 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA.— BUDGET ESTLMATE, 1871-72. 


r 

1 

Kxi’r.NDITUHE. 

Atitnulfi, 

1809-70. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

J nerease. 

Dec l ease. 

Budget 

Estiiuate, 

1871-72. 

Iliulget 

(^)mpar((l 

with 

.Regular. 

f ■ — ^ — •%, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1. — Interest on Funded and 

4,082,1 dO 

5,300,538 

5,295,800 

. 

4,738 

5,372,0(K) 

+ 76,200 

Unlundcd Debt, 

± — fnterost on Service Funds 

027,267 

514,002 

54 5, .500 

31,49H 

. 

528,100 

-17,400 

and other Accountn. 

3 , — Refunds und Drawbacks - 

400,084 

. 4t>0,000 

338,600 


31, .(00 

336,000 

—2,330 

4. — Lund venue - - - 

2,458,389 

3,497,012 

2,410,100 

- 

87,512 

2,630,600 

+ 120,500 

T).-' Forest . - • - 

313,477 

437,549 

386,000 

- 

51,540 

451,100 

+ 65,100 

G, — E.vcise on Spirits anti Drugs 

250,328 

288,994 

273,300 

- 

15,694 

294,700 

■f 21,400 

7.— AsHCSHcd Taxes- 

41,701 

59,100 

43,700 

- 

15,400 

43,100 

--300 

8~ Oustonis - • • - 

181,450 

IN9,314 

185,000 

- 

4,‘214 

193,400 

+ 8,400 

8. -Salt 

391,485 

199,019 

4 1 6,500 

- 

82,519 

462,700 

+ 46,200 

10. — Opium - « - - 

l,«20,(iH,‘i 

2,01.1,110 

2,065,000 

51,890 

- 

2,102,900 

+ 37,900 

11.— Stamps und Stationery 

274,160 

245,140 

24.1,900 

• 

1 ,540 

255,500 

+ 11.(500 

12. — Mint - - - - 

1 Ol ,0u4 

95,908 

66,600 


29,308 

71,700 

+ 5,100 

10. — Boat Office - . - 

688,483 

729,583 

775,500 

45,917 

- 

755,100 

—20,400 

14. — Telegraph ... 

553,401 

589,719 

537,100 

- 

52,6 l‘l 

515,500 

--21,600 

15. — Administration- 

1,389,875 

1,400,601 

1,363,000 


37,001 

1,137,200 

+ 74,2(10 

*16 — Minor .Departiiienfs - 

234,680 

239,167 

2 1 8,900 

- 

20,267 

235, (lOO 

+ 13,700 

17. — Law and Justice 

2,902,920 

3.00t),i;32 

2,ti62,400 

- 

47,032 

2,427,100 

—535,300 

Police - - • . 

2,435,131 

2,319,964 

2,209,500 

- 

50,164 

- 

—2,269,500 

IH.— ^ariiie - - - - 

1,291,571 

781,100 

733,700 

- 

50,400 

777,800 

+ t JjlOO 

i Education ... 

627,181 

680,530 

606,200 

- 

74,330 

- 

->6(»6,200 

1 19.— EccJiJsiastical - - « 

161,083 

169,795 

i 153,600 

- 

16,195 

164,000 

4 1 1,300 

j 20. — Medical Services 

487,017 

503,651 

1 505,200 

1,546 

- 

170,100 

•• 3 4,800 

j Printing - - - - 

214,302 

222,279 

i 200,500 

- 

21,779 

- 

— 209/>00 

j 21.— Political Agencies 

405,897 

313,675 

j 328,000 

I4,32t> 

- 

2(M),0OO 

—28,100 

j 22. — Allowances and Assignments 

1,863,615 

1,787,090 

1,729,900 


57,190 

1,720,800 

— !1,100 

1 under Treaties and Eii- 

! gage men ts. 

! 23. — Supcraniiuatiorj, Retired, and 

1,332,5 1 5 

1,076,253 

1,458,900 

82,647 


I,425.7(»0 

j —33,200 

(]Ioii)j>ussionaU' AIJow- 

ancos. 

24. — Miscolluneous - - - 

1,059,838 

985,192 1 

1 1,400,100 

414,908 


1,192,700 

I 

—207,400 

1 25,«- Allotments for Provincial 


1 

j 

200,000 

200,000 

- 

4,79!*,300 

: + 1, .11)9,300 

Services.* 

27,501,332 

27,651,511 

1 

27,712,500 

! 

842,731 

781,742 

' 28,561,100 

‘ +851,600 

Arniv - " 

16,329,739 

1 

15,715,341 1 

16,300,000 

.554,659 

- 

15,984,000 1 

! —316,000 

1 

! Public Works Ordinary - 

5,034,566 

1 3,998,400 ; 

3,940,600 

. 

57,800 

2,3t>5,OtUJ 

-1,575,600 

' Railways - - - - - 

309,7 1 2 

363,710 1 

222,000 


111,710 

235,500 1 

i +13,500 

Guarariletfd Interost on Railway 

1 1,547,064 

1,557,183 i 

1 ,876,700 

319,517 

- 

1,856,900 

1 9,800 

Capital, less Net Traffic Receipts.* 

50,782,413 

1 

49,316,K5 j 

.50,051,800 

1,713,907 

981.252 

1 

49,005,500 1 

1 

* — 1,046,300 

Public Works Extraoi’dinary 

2,599,614 

3,062,300 j 

1,146,800 

- 

I,915,5(M) 

3,626,000 

; +2,479,200 

Total - - - £. 

1 

53,382,027 

52,378,445., 

51,198,600 

1,713,91)7 

I 2,896,752 

52,631,500 

+ 4,132,900 

Suniliis, excluding Public Works 

1 18,668 


997,100 

- 

- 

93,400 

i 

Extraordinary. ^ 

♦Guaranteed Interest 


- 

— 

.... 



' — — 

4,170,008 

4,403,303 

4,407,400 


. 

4,6,38.600 

— 

1 Net Traffic Heeeipts 

3,026,^44 

2,848,170 

2,030,700 

- 

- 

2,781,700 



j 

! GuaraTiteed Interest, less Net 

1,547,064 

1,307,188 

1 ,876,700 


- 

1,866,900 

— 

Traffic Receipts. 





! 



stidrepiiira (excepting in the >alt end opium departments), rouris (olber than military), civil buildinga, and niiscoUaneoui public improvements. 


Hmh Sandmm^ Cfui}ma% 

Officiating Comptroller General. Officiating Secretary lo the GovcniTnenl of India. 
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AVrBNDrx TO BEFOBT BBOX THE 


INDIA.-BUDGET ESTIMATE, 1871^72. 


RkvKM I:^? AM) Rkckiptb. 

Actuals, 

1860-70. 

Budget 

EBtiniaie, 

1870-71. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

187()--71. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 

Budget, 

Compared 

with 

Regular. 


i*. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

l.—Liind Ucvenuc 

21,06(l,0ii0 

2(^560,802 

20,063,400 

02,508 

- 

20,709,700 

+66,300 

11. — Trihiif.fs and (Contributions 
fi’oin Nntivu States. 

765, 1:20 

737,07.3 

780,300 

2,227 

- 

780,100 

—9,200 

111.— Fort'sf - * - - 

471,. MX) 

088,780 

459,500 


129,280 

673,400 

+ 113,900 

IV. — lixeisn on Spirits and 
DniL^s. 

2,20.7,107 

2,285,000 

2,367,0(K1 

72,600 

• 

2,351,100 

—6,600 

V.— Assessed Taxes 

1,110,224 

2,180,000 

2,070,000 

- 

100,000 

000,000 

—1,476,000 

VI. — C IKS toms - . » 

2,42!M00 

2,4 10,000 

2,558,000 

141,000 

- 

2, .^50,800 

—1,200 

VII— Hall .... 

0,8H8,707 

0,177,370 

0.104,000 

- 

72,870 

0,100,000 

+86,600 

VIIJ. — Opimn - . - - 

7,951,557 

6,922,281 

7,996,800 

1,074,&1{) 

• 

8,038,600 

+41,70C. 

IX. — Stamps ... - 

2,37.3,844 

2,441,608 

2,488,000 

47,302 

- 

2,642,100 

+63,200 

X— Mint .... 

157,214 

130,070 

82,300 

* 

107,670 

40,000 

+^,300 

XI.--lb)Sl. (Mice - 

711,008 

7.50,590 

895,100 

144,510 

- 

865,000 

—29,600 

XlI.-Tclo^n-aph - - • 

202,0.32 

10;b9.56 

196,200 

32,244 

- 

213,0(10 

+ 17,400 

XTTI. — Law and Justice 

82N,0lr, 

796,292 

755,100 

- 

37,892 

406,600 

—288,800 

Polioe - - - - 

^ 287, .740 

251,960 

252,900 

934 

- 

- 

—252,000 

X]V.-.]Mflrinc - . - . 

320.0.73 

265,615 

272,100 

6,485 

• 

237,900 

—34,200 

Education . - - 

74,873 

78,574 

02,200 

- 

10,374 

- 

—02,200 

XV.— Interest - - - - 

330,376 

337,321 

302,700 

- 

34,621 

309,900 

+ 7,200 

XVI. — Miscellaneous 

1,440,008 

737,874 

948,400 

210,526 

- 

841,300 

—107,100 


48,088,407 

47,828,562 

49,150,800 

. 

1,825,445 

603,707 1 

47,267,200 

—1,888,100 

Army 

1,000,423 

733,925 

854,000 

120,075 

- 

806,000 

—40,000 

Public Works Ordinary 

100,1.70 

117,870 

117,600 

- 

270 

100,600 

—7,700 

Ditto Irrigation - 

034,070 

462,740 

473,000 

10,860 

- 

400,800 

+22,700 

Railways x - * • • 

203,080 

277,088 

243,700 

- 

33,388 

267)600 

+ 18,600 

Totajk 

50,700,604 

49,420,186 

60,889,200 

1,066A80 

637,366 

48,035,000 

—1,903,800 


Fort Willinm ; Financial Department, 
0 Mach 1871. 


Sdmrd Gay, 

Deputy Comptroller General. 
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INDIA.-BDDGET ESTIMATE, *1871-7a. 


EXPUNDITITIIK. 

Actuals^ 

1860-70. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870.71. 

Regular 

Estiniate, 

1870-71. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 

Budget, 

Compared 

with 

Ri*gulnr. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

« 

£. 

1*. 

1,-Tntorest on Funded and 
Unfunded Debt- 

2,773,414 

2,903,700 

2,040,300 

- 

47,400 

2,942,300 

—4,000 

2 — Ditto Service Funds and 
other AccoiintB. 

027,267 

514,002 

515,690 

31,498 

- 

528,100 

1 7,400 

3. — Hefunds und Drawbacks - 

4(15, (104 

400,000 

338,600 

- 

(11,400 

330,000 

—2,000 

4.— 1/tind Revenue . - - 

2,458,389 

2,497,012 

2,410,100 

- 

87,612 

2,530,000 i 

+ 120,500 

6. — Forest ... - 

313,477 

437,540 

:i86,ooo 

- 

51,540 

451,100 ; 

+ 05,100 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

2.)6,,528 

288,994 

273.300 

- 

15,691 

294,700 

+ 21,100 

7.— Assessed Taxes- 

41,701 

59,100 

43,700 

- 

15, 400 

43,400 

—300 

8. — Customs . - - - 

I8J,4.')G 

189,214 

1 85,009 


4,2H ! 

193,100 

+ 8,400 

0.— Salt 

301,485 

499,019 

4 16, *^00 

- 

82,519 

402,700 

+ 46,200 

10.— Opium - . - . 

1,82(V!K8 

2,013,110 

2,0fi5,t»00 

51,890 

- 

2,102,900 

+ 37,900 

11, — Stanip.s and Stationery 

139,757 

141,404 

134,800 

. 

0,()64 

141,200 

+ 0,400 

12.— Mint ... - 

88,049 

80,499 

57,200 


29,299 

59,400 

+ 2,200 

13. — I'ost Office .... 

040,981 

004,886 

633,800 

- 

31,086 

016,000 

4-l-A^0O 

14. — Telegraph- - • - 

457,1 75 

350,792 

,374,6»00 

17,808 

- 

351, .500 

—23,100 

15. — Administration • - • 

],1H7,09(I 

1,198,201 

1,155,000 

- 

42,601 

1,229.800 

+ 74,200 

16.— Minor Depart irumts - 

234,680 

239,107 

218,900 

- 

20,207 

235,000 

+ 10,700 

17.— Law and Justice 

2,002,926 

3,009,432 

2,902,400 

- 

47,032 

2,427,100 

-535,300 

Police - - - . 

2,435,131 

2,319,904 

2,209,500 

- 

50,404 

1 

—2,269,500 

18.— Marine - • - . 

932,400 

470,170 

422,000 

- 

54,176 

487,100 

+ 05,100 

Education - . . 

027,184 

080,530 

000,200 

. 

74,330 

• 

— (500,200 

10.— Ecclesiastical - - - 

101,083 

109,705 

153,000 

- 

16,195 

104,900 

+ 11,300 

20, — Medical - . - - 

487,047 

503,054 

505,200 

1,510 

- 

170,400 

—334,800 

Printing - - - - 

214,302 

222,279 

200,500 

- 

21,779 

- 

— 200,500 

21.— Political Agencies - 

381,897 

278,675 

208,000 

- 

10,675 

202,900 

—5,1 00 

22. — Allow’ances and Assigririicnts 
under Treaties and En- 
gagements. 

23 S u perann u!iti( ) n, U ctirod , and 
Compassionate Allowances. 
24.— MiscellttnooiiB - - . 

1,844,279 

592,752 

758,106 

1,767,754 

730,481 

695,067 

1,710,000 

078,900 

1,002,900 

307,833 

57,1 54 

51,581 

1,701,500 

628,700 

860,300 

—9,100 

—50,200 

—130,000 

26,— Allotments for Provincial 
Services. 

- 

- 

200,000 

200,000 

- 

4,799,300 

+ 4,599,300 

23,427,012 

23,433,107 

23,164,700 

610,575 

878,982 

24,057,500 

+ 892,800 

Army - . - • - 

12,828,750 

12,400,000 

12,082,800 

192,800 

• 

12,410,000 

—272,800 

Public Works Ordinary - 

4,707,547 

3,998,400 

3,802,700 

- 

195,700 

2,320,800 

—1,481,000 

Railways 

800,712 

.303,^10 

222,000 

- 

141,710 

235,500 

+ 13,500 


41,303,021 

40,286,217 

39,872,200 

803,375 

1,210,392 

39,023,800^ 

, —848,400 

Public Works Extraordinary - 

1,427,002 

3,062,300 

1,096,000 

- 

1,907,300 

3,236,500 

+ 2,141,600 

Total - - 

42,Z01,01S 

43,347,517 

4O,067,i!UO 

803,376 

3,183,092 

42,200,300 , 

+ 1,208,100 


Hugh Scmdenutn, It. B, Chapman, 

Offioiatliig Comptroller General. Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 
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ENGLAND.— BUDGET ESTIMATE, 18 



Fort Williais, Financial Depaitment.) Edward Gay, Huyh Sandeman, B. B, Chapman, 

9 March 1671. V Depat f ComptruiJer General. Officiattng Comptroller General. Officiating Secretarj to tUe GoTerament of India. 
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Fort William, Financial Department,! Edward G<?y, Htigk SaJid^ynaiiy R B. Chapman^ 

9 March 1871. / Deputy Comptroller GencraL Officiatin^lComptroHer General. Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Fort AVilliam, Financial Department,! Edxvmd G if/, Hu^h Sttndemany R- R, Chapman, 

, 0 March 1H71, J Deputy Comptroller General. Officiating Comptroller Gene nil. Officiating: Secretary to the Government of India, 


STATEMENT of Special Loans to Municipalities, &c., during 1869-70 



(fl) Two per cent, additional appropriated to form a sinking fund. (ft) Written off to 20, Miscellaneous. (c) Interest from Ist July 1S69 to 30th April 1»70, amounting to Ra. 41,666. 10. 8 credited to revenue in 18/0-71. 

(.d) Advanced in 1868-69. 

ATofe.— Umrifsur Municipaiity having overdrawn its account with Government, an application for a formal loan has been submitted : but no orders of Government thereon have been received in the Office of Acoonntant General, Lahore. 

Calcutta, Comptroller General's Office, Centtffi Accounts Branch, *1 F, Harriwn^ 

24 February 1871. f Comptroller GenenL 


SELECT OOMMITTEE OK BAST IKDIA FINANCE, 


fill 


(B.) 

SINKING FUNDS Cor Redemption of Loan.s during 1869-70. 



BA7.ANCe. 

1 

1 Rkckipth, 

j Total. 

Paymkntk. 

Balanck. 


Government 

SccuriticH. 

Cash. 

Goverunicnt 

Snciirilies. 

('auh. 

1 

Govern meiii 
Securities, j 

1 

Cush. 

' 

Govciniiicnt 

Securities. 

Cusli. 

(iovt rimu'ut 

Securities. 

Cash. 

1809-70. 


Hh. a. />. 

Rh. 

lU. a. p. 

/?.v. 1 

Its. a. jp. 

Rs. ' 

Jt.'i. ft. p. 

Its. 

Its. a. ^ 

Calcutta Municipality 
(for Water Hupply ). 

51,800 

895 2 1 

84,000 

90,171 3 1 

I;18,800 

j 

1 

97,300 5 ii 

- 

1)7,270 3 

j 1,;l8,8‘)0 

90 2 

Madras Municipality 
(for Water Supply ). 


- 

r.oo 

1 

500 - 

1 

500 

500 ^ - 

- 

479 4 11 

500 

1 

20 11 


CHlcntta, Conijitniller Generiil’M Offirc, Central Accounts Brunch, *1 Ji, Unrtisou, 

24 hobruary 1871. J Coir.pi roller rimicml. 


ACCOUNT of Monii:y Kniriocl on Loan 


in 1800-70 for Rj:riior>iicTiVK Wouks, uml of LxTKAOuni vaky 
UxiMiNDITlKE. 


Loans Kaisnd : 

l*rocee<i» of 4 per Cent. Stotjk for 7 ?a 2,43,1 5,500 
Echs Dobeuturea repaid, See. ~ 


England : ^ 

Proeneda of 4 per Cent, li^tock - 4,039,412 
Debt paid 501,300 


Extraordinary Hecoipta : 

Bombay Special Fund 
Bombay Municipality - 
Vehar Water Works • 
Madras East Coast Canal - 


Total 


i. 

£. 

Extraordinary J’.xpcndlturc : 

£. 

•t*. 

2,203,;>87 


IiTit»atioii V>’ork.s j" 

91 l,9r)2 


13,200 

2,190,381 

Boinbuy Special Fund - - « 

2,007,3(11 

101,383 











SUta Railway, J 

100,870 





2,599.(;M 




Teoans ; 





To (^aleutlH Munieipulily for Water Supply : 



3,538,112 


1807-08 

2H),000 



lHC»f<-69 

2lt),00t) 



3,538,112 

1800 70 

95,000 




1 

515,000 




falculta Port rmid - - - - - 

125,500 


28,150 


Calcutta Port 'I'rusl 

12,0.39 




Ootacumuud Municipality 

1,101 


0,011 


East ihmsl Canal, Madras 

3,515 


1,125 


Madrafx Municipality • - £ ' 

5,000 


1,000 


„ , . - , . ,,, J 1808-09 - 24,250 

Bainbay MuuU'.i.ulltyj,^gj,_.,y , 

150,000 

2,478 



36,886 

Elphinstone Laud and Press Company 



841,633 

2,321,133 



Balance carried to Account for 1870 71 

j 

” 


S, 765,379 

] 

Toi'Al. 

- - i*. 

5,765,379 


Calcutta, Conu)troller Genoral’i Office 
24 February 1871 • 


•} 


£. F. JlarriaoH, 

ComptruUer General. 
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APPENDIX TO BXPOST KBOH TES 


ESTIMATE. 


ACCOUNT of Money Rwsed on Loan in 1870-71 for Repboductivb Wobks, and of Extbaobdinaey 

Expendjtiibe. 



£. 

£. 




£. 

£. 

Balance brought forward - - - 

- 

2,321,132 

Extraordinary Expenditure : 






% 


Irrigation Works, India 

- 

- - 

808,000 


Loana liaUod : 











England - 

• 

• “ 

1,300 


England—* 






809,300 


Pnx'ecda of 4 per Cent. Stock - 2,0l0,60il 





£. 






State Railways, India • 

. 

300,000 



India lAinn from the Maharajah 








Ilolkur for a Slate Railway - ‘ioOiOOD 



England 

. 

73,600 









373,500 


2,2()(),r)0ri 







1,182,800 

lieduct— 



Loans : 







To Calcutta Port Trust 



28,000 


Debt paid in India - - 510,000 









1,750,606 

Simla Municijiality 



5,000 





TImritaur Municipality 



22,500 





Bombay Port Fund 



170,100 


Extraordinary licceiptN ; 



Cawnporc Municipality 



20,000 


Bombay Municipality - . - 

M,HOO 


Nagporc Municipality - 



G,000 


Madraa East Coast Canals . . • • 

1,000 


Madras Municipality - 



58,500 


Ootacamund Municipality - - - - 

300 


East Coast Canals, Madras - 



2,600 




16,100 

Ootacamund Municipality - 

- 

- - 

900 









313,600 








1,496,400 




Probable Balance to be carried to Account for 1871-72 - 

2,591,438 

Total - - £. 

4,087,838 



Total 

- - £. 

4.087,838 


Calcutta, Comptroller General'^ Office, | 
21Febi*uaryl87l. / 


E. F, Harmon^ 

Comptroller General. 
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Appendix, No. 4. . 


PAI’ER furnialicd by Sir IL Bartle JUdward Prere, and referred to in his Evidence, 

28 March 1871 (Question 448). 


Appendix, No. 4. 


MEMORANDUM ON PRICES IN WESTERN INDIA. 

(Information called for in Question 448.) 

In July 1863 the Government of Bonibay appointed the two Revenue Commissioners, Commission to in* 
Messrs. Hart and Ellis, and Lieutenmit Colonel Dunsterville, the Commissary General of 
the Bombay Army, a Commission to in(]uire into the changes which had taken place during appom tc i. , 
the prece<ling 40 years in the money prices of the principal articles of coiisurnptioij, in the 
wa^es of skilled and unskilled labour, and in house rents at the principal military stations 
in Western India. 

The Commission was to inquire into the apparent causes of any chang<‘S of price, whether 
temporary or permanent, and (he general eliects of the change, and how far Government 
had any power to remedy such eliects as might seem likely to cause permanent injury to 
any class or interest. 

The Commission reported in March 1864. They sent inelaborate tables of tlic prices Report, 
during 40 years of the jirincipal articles (>f ctmsnmption and clothing, wages, liguse rent, 

&c., in cacli of ihe various provinces of the Bombay Presidency. 

They reported ihat prices had been rising without iiitcrini.ssion for several years ; that rrogrossivo rise in 
the lise was not confined to any one class of articles ; comparing yirices in 1 B 2 S> and P^*'®** fof 
1863, and in the three principal provinces uf Western India, they found that, — >eai-a. 






In Guzerat. 

In the Deccan. 

In tho 

South'*r)i Maharuttci 
('niiulry. 

Ghee (claiificd butter) cost 
182U, by - 

moi*e 

ill 

1803 tlmri in 
- per cent. 

03 

147 

165 

Milk ditto - - - 

- 

- 

ff 

115 

30 

200 

Sweet oil ditto - 

- 

- 

9> 

76 

no 

122 

Coarse eloili, such as is 
poorer elusses, ditto 

used 

by 

tho 

167 

167 

400 


The Copiinission staled that Colonel Baird Smith had, in liis leport on the famine in the 
North \Vc!>tcin Provinces, given us the highest prices of wheat in those provinces in the 
famine year of 1837-38, Hi to 12i scc.is the rupee, and in the famine year of 1860-61 lu some cases, r. < 7 . 
74 to 8 ^ seers. But the Commission ascerlaincd that in 1863 the prices of wheat in wheat, to fuuiine 
Guzerat had ranged from only 6 g to 8 ,i seers jier rupee, according to quality, while ’n the 
Southern Muhratta country the j)rice had ranged from 61 to 7^ seers. 

With regard to the causes of tlie increase in prices, the Cominis.sion reported them Causes of rise in 
to be : — ^ ])ricea. 

1. Large importations of silver, and consequent fall in the comparative value of money. 

2. Greater demand for all articles of consumpiitm, owing io increased means. 

,S. Less production of cereals, the jirice of whicii especially affects the wages of labour. 

4. Tlie greater distance whence supplies of grain have to be drawn. 

5. Competition for labour, owing to railways and other great public and private works. 

6. Rise of prices on the plea of increased taxation. 

7. Prohibition of export of grain from some foreign slates. 

8. Hoarding of grain by producers who had become independent of the market. 

But of all these causes the Commission considered the first (f.e., the influx of silver) 
the principal one, and th^ most general in its eflects, and tlmt in fact all the other causes 
emanated from it. 


0.59. 
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Ajipoutlix, No. d. 

Risoin priceir likr*ly 
to br* pfirmnnent. 

Eii'euU oi ri»c in 
prices. 


GeoeraJly houciiciaJ, 
except as regards 
three c]t4.s<«’cs. 


Inability ofGovern* 
mcnt to afford 
relief. 

Except ill the case 
of the jioorer (.io- 
vcrnment Bervants. 


Special facts noU*d 
by the Commission. 

Nature of the re- 
turns sent itj by 
tiic CoiiiinisMoii. 

Relating to prices 
for iO yeai-H^ from 
IS21KO lHi;4. 


Kx t racts from the 
ntfirns. 


With regard to the permanent or temp orary chariicier of such causes, the Com nissioii 
did not anticipitu any material fall as likely to occur unless any e.\tensive export of silver 
should occur, which they did not anticipalF ; they deemed ii more probable that prices 
would continue to rise. 

As to the ottl'cts of the rise in priites, the Commission reported that it had jivon an 
wiij) ‘tiis ad commeice and industry, and had increased the prosperity of all classes, 

1. Persons with fixed incomes. 

ii. Persons without produce or luhour to dispose of. 

Petty niunufacturers deprived by dearness of material of means of working. 

The (Jniumission were of opinion that Government could afford no relief to any of these 
classes, except in ihe (mse of (iovormiicnt servants. Tiicy r(‘COimncnd a revision of official 
salaries, especially in the lower grades, where, but for some partial and temporary additions 
in the case of subpics under 20/. per annum, it would, they stated, have been impossible to 
cjirry on the public service. 'Fh y reprosfntft<l as speciarty calling for relief the case of 
warrant and petty ollic:?rs, and of the subaltern officers of i.lie army. 

Tile following are among the noteworthy facts established by the lalxmrB of the Com- 
mission : 

'File (Commission forwarded returns compiled from the very volu ninous statements sent 
ill by the local officers, showing the maximum and minimum prices of articles of consump- 
lioii, wages, clotlniig, house rents, &c., in each proviiicr^ of Western India, for 40 years. 
'Flic prices taken were generally the average of the ollicial le.turn^ for 12 months for each 
year, in each province. Somelinics tliese averages were given for single typical years, as 
1S24, 1820, ISO;!. Hut for tlui 30 yrars, 1S30 to UitJO, the prices were further grouped in 
averages of 10 years, 1830-9, 1810-9, 1850 -9. It is impossible to summarise returns of 
this kind.® 'Fhey form, by fir, tljt‘ most ct>inplcle and carefully arranged record of prices 
wiiich exist" in India. 

The lollowiiig oxtracis will give a general ulou of the results deducible from them as 
rcL^'n’ds lilt* articles of moic common use, by hotli natives and linropenns. 

The figures in Liu; following Table show the weight of each driicle procurable in tolas 
(each of 180 grains troy), for one rupee. (2 .s-.). 

The pioviiices specified are: — 

Guzerat, including liu^ CJollectonitcs of 


Dcocari, ditto - - ditto 


.S. Mabiiratta Country, ditto - ditto 

Concan, ditto - - ditto 

Island of Bombay. 

Sind, ditto - - ditto 

The returns for Sind go no further back than J843. 


( Aliiiicdabud, 

‘( Kairti Surat. 

Kliandcish. 

Alimednuggur. 

Poona, 

Slioalpoor, and 
Saitara. 

[ Bolgaum, and 
’ f Dbiirwar. 

( llutnagherry, and 
(Tannu. 


rKurrachee, 
- 1 Hyderabad, 
! Sliikarpoor. 
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Food. 



Highest Average Price of ihe Year, 

Lowest Average Price of the Year, 


and Place S|>ccifiefl. 


and Place Specified. 


NAME OF ARTICLE. 








Tolas 

Per Rupee. 

Province. 

Year, 

Tolys 

Per Itupeo. 

Province. 

Year. 

lowaree, a kind of millet, a common fnml of the piK>rer 

573 

S. Maliaratta 

1663 

4,002 

S. MaliUTHttH 

1820 

claisei of nalivoB. 


(!!ountry. 



(!»untry. 


Wheat, the bnt sort usod by the nutivoa and Europeans 

m 

Guxerat - 

») 

4,H|4 


»> 

Rico, the second aort, used by tliu nativi s mid Europeans 

562 

1 

S. Maharutta 
Country. 

•1 

2,085 

1* 

it 

Gram, a kind of vetch, the ordinary food for liorses 

536 


» 

.V2B 

if 

V 

Toor*dhall, a kind of pulao, umcii used by all claasos of 

474 

>» 


2,888 


1) 

natives. 


1 

ftiuzerat andl 

Cnncuo. J 





Ghee, clarified butter, ditto ditto, pulao, ghee, and milk 

83 


f 2,070 1 
(27!)/ 

Sind 

1843 

take ilu? place of meat in the diet of many classes of 



[ 3lu 

S. Mahurutlu 

182(1 

natives. 





Couuiry. 


Milk 

42<i 

Jiomimy 

»» 

2,802 

Sind 

1813-0 

Sweet oil - 

160 

1 

Sind 


r 608 

Decnui 

1820 





*> 

1863 

Coarse sugar 

160 

.S. Maiiarsttii 


6.50 

Sind 

1813-0 

(Goor, ilic NUgnr before the molasscH arc Heparated, 


('uufitrv. 



aocros (0 have been generally ubout half the price uf 
coarse sugar.) 







Salt, price locally affected by taxation . 

507 

M 

»» 

22,400 

•» • 

1613-0 

Mutton, used by natives and Euroi eiins 

160 

- 

»» 

861 

Bum bay - 

1610-0 

Beof, used only by Europeans, Madumedans, and u few j 


Cuncan 

,, 

1 1,260 

S. Mahnrutta 


of the lower classes of Hindoos - - - - 1 

274 

C>uaer«u - 


1829 

Country. 

Tobacco, price locally affcctetl by taxation - 

138 

Uomhny • 

1860^3 

839 

Sind 

1850-0 

Of till) following articles, the (pi.mtity in the 2nd 







column hIiowb the weight in pounds (avordupois) pro- 
curable fur a rupee (2 s.) : — 


1 

1 


Us. 



W' honten bread, first sorts, jmt rupee 

5 

i .S. M.iliiirntta 

1863 

17 

S. IVhiliaruttQ 

1820 

eotlofi 

I 

! Country. 

Deccan 

»» 

20 

Country, 

Sind 

1830-U 

H.y -{ 

(?>8 

.'iO 

1 

Concan 

S. .\l<ihnrntt>« 

1860-0 

1863 

j 480 

.. 

1813-0 

. 


Couuiry. 




1 

Of the following articles, tin* StkI column siionB tlif 
number of each artitic procurable fur a rupee (2 a . ) : — 

No, 


\ 

Nit. 



Fowl# 

1 

Gur.eraf - 

}* 

15 

S. ^t^!hHratU 

1620 

Yards of coarse dungaree (native cotton cloth) 

2 

1 

S. iMaliuraiia 
Country. 

It 

16 

Couii in. 

Sind 

1843-0 


It appeals froni the lables wliciice these examples are tuken that pi ices had hee.n General results de- 
generally fulling from 1824 to 1821), and were about that time at their lowest in most parts from the 

of nestern India. * returns. 

Thai they were almost everyv\*here higher in 18G3 than at any period durini*’ (ho scries 
ol years referred to. 

That the greatest variations took place where the means of intercommunication wen* 
most detective. 

lhat the greatest changes (except in the case of articies like milk, difficult of transport 
for long diHtaii^g) and the highest prices were rarely in Bombay iisell, which draws its 
supplies by mil way and sea fi an an exceptionally large area. 

Ihese results are still more clearly seen by comjiaring the average prices of a single 
article of general consumption throughout the series of years, and in .several jirovinees 
ror example, wheat, the figures in the following Table show the highest and lowest average, 
number of to as (of 180 grains troy), procurable for a rupee (2 s.) in each year, and place 
specified, i he returns fur each place generally show a range of price, at the sanie time and 
place, according to quality, varying from 6 to 10 per cent. 

0.59. 4 H 4 
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Wheat. 


Province. 

Averi^i!. of 

18914-20. 

Yet 1820. 

Averagei of 

1HS0-89. 

Average! of 

1840-40. 

Averigei of 

1850.69. 

Areragea of 

1800-03. 

For 1863. 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mlo. 

Max. 

Alin. 

(lozerat 

2,1(13 

l,C48 

2,433 

1,073 

2,03H 

1,602 

2,130 

1,711 

2,213 

I,09U 

1,804 

984 

778 

533 

Mnharatta 

Clountry. 

4,427 

3,074 

G,006 

4,383 

3,073 

2,255 

4,247 

! 8,260 

3,844 

8,230 

2,149 

1,802 

1,062 

541 

iiombny 

1 

<• No returiiii > 

f 1 

! 

1,333 

1.284 

i 

1.556 

j 1,246 

1,303 

1,137 

988 

860 

995 

786 


Monnfacturcil 

articles. 


Wages. 


Ill BOinc respects a better criterion of prices is to be found by comparing the prices of 
nianufactiired ur(icl(?s of very common use, or the rates of wages of artisatis and labourers. 
Thus it appears from the Coinniissioner's Tables tluit the price of a course black woollen 
blanket (enmblie), commonly usfd by the lower classes, as a cloak and Rleepiiig**rug, varied 
in Tlombay Irom lO-i d, in to 1 s. (\ d. in 18fi3, while in the Southern Mahuratta 

country the price of the same kind of blanket varied from 15r/. in 1821) to 10 s, in 1063. 
A common cotton dress for a native woman (siirce) varied from 15 rf. in Guzerat in 1829, 
to i'lom 4.V. 6 d. to 8 s, in 106:1, and to 16 a, in Sind ; while in the same year in Bombay, 
tlit‘ highcFi price was 2 s» 3 d. 

The price of common native shoes varied in Guzerat from 16r/. iii 182D to 2.s. 4.J </., after 
which they fi(*clincd to less than 2s, In the Southern Mahaiatta Country they were in 
1821-f) procurable for tilter which they rose to I 5. 0^. and 2 s. In the Deccan and 
Sind tliey were somewhat dearer in 1863. 

The following Table shows the variations in the average monthly wages of a carpenter; — 



Average of 

1824 to 1K2!). 

1 8 2 9. 1 

AviTafje (or 

1830-39. 

Avoraj'e for 

1810 49. 

A verage for 

1850-59. 

Averas'-* for 

I860- 63, 

For 1863. 



X. d. 

X, iL 

9, (i. 

X. d. 

X. d. 

s. d. 

X. tL 

X. d. 

X. i/. 

X. (t. 

1 X. ti. 

X. d. 

X. r/. 

X. d. 

Gu/erat 

21 

10 3 

21 .3 

10 3 

23 3 

22 10 

23 4 

18 3 

21 - 

20 - 

30 - 

29 6 

30 7i 

30 - 

S. Maharatta 

22 (> 

15 - 

22 6 

15 - 

22 6 

15 - 

22 10 

15 - 

26 - 

20 - 

' 45 - 

37 - 

00 - 

40 - 

Country. 










i 





Bombay 

1 

- No return - 

1 1 

t 

30 1 


! 28 10 

25 (i 

32 7i 

1 29 0 

1 

4« Si 

1 

46 (i 

.58 - 

54 3^ 


Masons seem generally to have been f)aid about the same rates, and their wages rose in 
!iCiirly tile same ratio. The was tJie case with the wages of tailors and washcraien, 
who were usually paid at aia)ut the same rales, approximating to tlirec-filths of the wages 
or ti carpenter or mason. 

Tiie following Taldc shows the variations in the average monthly wages of a coolie or 
common day hibonrr^r: — 



JS2I 

-29. 

1 8 2 9. 

1830 

-39. 

1840-19. 

1850-59. 

1860-63. 

1 1H(>3. 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mux. 

Alin. 

Max. 

Alin. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


&. (t. 

X. (f. 

X. d. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

i. rf. 

X. d. 

s, r/. 

s. rf. 

c. d. 

it. dt 

X. d 

X. d. 

Guzerat 

10 - 

9 - 

9 7i 

!l U 

10 - 

8 6 

9 lOi 

9 3 

10 6 

9 9 

15 - 

n - 

17 71 

15 - 

S. Maharntltt 
Country. 

7 6 

3 9 

7 0 

1 3 0 

1 

7 6 

3 9 

7 6 

4 4i 

• 8 9 

5 7* 

1.5 10) 

11 8 

80 - 

22 6 

Bombay 


- No return - 

1 J 


14 9,i 

n 3i 

12 3> 

11 10.) 

14 2 


19 4) 

IS 0 

27 - 

15 6 


The rates of wages in the Deccan were generally 8 to 10 per cent, lower than in 
Guzerat. 

Prices in large prices in lar^c towns, and especially in military stations, differed considerably from 

towns. tlu' prices prevailing in rural districts ; the following Table is taken from returns intended to 

illustrate the fluctuations of prices which specially affected the lower paid classes of 
Em upeaiis : — 
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Statement Rhowing the Prices of certain Noccssiirica of Life In Four Chief Towns of the Bombay 

Presidency, during the Years a.d: 1S24 to 1863. 


YEAltS. 

WHEAT. 

Toll! per 1 Flupcc. 

.fOWAllEE. 

Toltut per 1 Rupee. 

RICE. 

'Tolas per 1 Rupee. 

FIREWOOD. 

T.b.s. nvoiril. per 1 Rupee, 

S 

S 

s 

Oh 

Si 

m 

*£ 

n 

T3 

rt 

li 

Ja 

m 

S 

B 

o 

SQ 

0} 

p 

o 

tL 

E 

a 

ea 

bo 

& 

Ja 

flS 

■S 

B 

« 

B 

o 

pq 

r: 

C! 

C 

o 

Hi 

S 

9 

n 

Jui' 

pq 

Jo 

« 

B 

« 

c 

o 

m 

a 

1 

B 

a 

& 

pq 

1 

•s 

1)424 



1,1 14 

2,200 

1,040 


1,H!I2 

2,480 

2,.500 


910 

1,,500 

1,200 


340 



1825 


- 

1,141 

2,400 

1,280 


1.548 

2,600 

1,840 

- 

728 

1,540 

800 


228 


- 

]K20 


- 

2,112 

1,020 

1,000 


3.040 

2,200 

3,240 


1,092 

1,480 

960 

- 

20G 

- 

- 

1827 


- 

1,584 

2,210 

1,840 


3,208 

2,800 

3.600 

- 

1,092 

1,760 

1,010 

- 

200 

- 

- 

1H2S 


- 

1,581 

2,300 

2.080 


2,752 

2,040 

4,000 

- 

1,092 

1,900 

1,200 

- 

206 

- 

- 

)82t) 


- 

1,584 

3,080 

2,200 


3,4 10 

4,200 

4,800 

- 

1,18.3 

1,840 

1,520 

“ 

266 

- 

- 

1830 



1,700 

2.320 

2,200 


2,752 

3,280 

4,8(M) 

_ 

1,092 

2.600 


. 

320 

- 


1831 


- 

1,700 

3,120 

2,580 


2,752 

3,080 

4, .500 

- 

1.092 j 

2,600 

1,200 

- 

.320 

- 

- 

1832 


- 

1,760 

3,200 

2,040 


2,752 

1.200 

4,500 

- 

1,092! 

2,100 

1,120 

- 

320 



1833 


- 

1,320 

1,100 

1,800 


2, (Mil 

1,920 

3,4 SO 

- 

1,0921 

1,040 

800 

- 

320 

- 

400 

1834 


-■ 

1,584 

2,000 

1,000 


3,440 

4,000 

1,500 

- 

1,184 

1,440 

800 

- 

320 

- 

- 

lS3ii 


- 

1,072 

2,100 

1,110 

sr 

2,408 

3,300 

2,(M>0 


1,36.5 

1,0(M1 

1,080 

-* 

2(i6 

- 

- 

1830 


1,400 

1,848 

2,720 

1,720 


2,408 

3.2eo 

2.000 

1,512 

1,274 

1,200 

960 

- 

.320 


- 

1837 


1,582 

],03C 

2,700 

1,000 

o 

2,02 1 

2,720 

2, .320 

1.591 

1 ,36.5 

1,010 

1,080 


355 

- 

- 

183S 


1,075 

2,024 

2,8S0 

1,700 

.S 

£ 

3,2<iH 

2,8 SO 

2,100 

1,140 

1.274 

1,100 

NOO 

“ 

355 

- 

- 

1830 


j,m 

1.108 

2,240 

1,280- 

»•< 

iH 

3,09(i 

2,880 

2,240 


1,046 

1,300 

860 

- 

320 

1,010 

- 

1840 


1,80(1 

1,700 

3, COO 

1,700 

w 

s 

3.20S 

3,000 

2,480 

1,680 

I.f'Ol 

1,3(*0 

920 

200 

:i3(i 

K32 


1841 


1,075 

1,700 

1,700 

1,480 


3,268 

3,700 

:j,ooo 

1,591 

1,001 

1.400 

1,200 

- 

310 

884 

- 

1842 


1,780 

l,7(i0 

3,200 

2,100 


3, tlO 

4,000 

3,360 

1 .890 

1,092 

1 ,700 

1.060 

; 2G4 

355 

881 

- 

1813 


1,780 

2,112 

3,000 

2,802 


•1,128 

3,700 

l.oso 

1,410 

1,183 

1 ,920 

l.lso 

20() 

340 

1 

702 

400 

1S41 


1,780 

2,021 ] 

3,100 

2,480 

! ‘b: 

3.2(iH 

3,H09 

3,440 

1,77‘J 

1,183 

; 2.00.) 

l,;i20 

264 

320 

1 702 

360 

1815 


1,001 

1,030 

2,000 

^ 2,100 

j±' 

2.150 

3.100 

j 3,200 

1,512 

1 1 ,36.'* 

l,so()! 

1 

1,140 

264 

33(! 

702 

400 

1840 


1,005 

008 

2.200 

1 ,800 

ic 

2.004 

4,000 

j 2.480 

1,410 1 

1,092 

1,.>I)0 

J.060 

- 

320 

1.040 

400 

1S17 


- 

1,581 

2,800 

l.tMO 


1,472 

3.200 

1 2,800 

] ,680 ; 

1,27 1 

1,600 

1,010 

264 

3S0 1 

[ G95 

400 

1848 


1,800 

3,311 

j 2,800 

1,000 


5,3;J2 

3,300 

3,360 

i.M0| 

l,J8;-( 

I,7t)0 

1,040 

IGO 

380 1 

702 

410 

1840 


1,121 

2,010 

3,840 

2,080 

ho 

Jd 

7,100 1 

1 

1,500 

1 

2,200 

1,680* 

1,163 

2,200 

960 

160 

380 

832 

180 

18.>0 

i 


2,401 

3,520 

1,040 

ti 

u 

o 

3,0.-.6 j 

1,240 

3,520 

- 

1,274 

2,210 

920 

- 

320 

832 

loo 

1851 


1,421 

2,370 

4,240 

2,500 

f-* 

»s 

3,440 

4,500 

4,320 

1,315 

1,183 

2.260 

1,0 iO 

- 

320 

1 040 

400 

1832 


1 ,400 

2,404 

3.000 

2,010 

o 

3,410 

3,280 

2,800 

1,371 

1,274 

1,920 

1,080 

- 

340 , 

1.040 

8G0 

1853 


1,078 

2,401 

3,520 

2,040 


4,128 

3,200 

2, sou 

1,512 

1,183 

1,760 

1,080 

- 

310 

j 832 

360 

1804 


1,282 

2,268 

3.440 

1,080 


2,504 

3,040 

j 3,400 

1,315 

1,183 

1,760 

1,!20 

- 

.140 

832 

400 

1855 


] ,204 

2,112 

2,220 

2,220 


2,432 

2, .540 

1 4,520 

1,186 

1 

1,180 

1.046 

- 

400 

s:J2 

400 

1850 


1,000 

1,030 

3,840 

2,000 


2,752 

3,200 

4,280 

1,52U 

1,18.3 

j 

1,490 

1,040 

160 

400 

832 

400 

1857 


1,410 

2.112 

2,480 

1,720 


2.752 

2,(i80 

2,540 

1,410 

1,092 

1,320 

i.boo 

120 

500 

754 

300 

1858 


l,4sS0 

1.030 

2,480 

1,970 


2,752 

2.480 

2,520 

1,120 

1,001 

l,t)40 

840 

loo 

.500 

7.54 

320 

1850 


1,440 

2,112 

2,100 

1,540 


3,096 

2,400 

2,U8U 

960 

910 

1,520 

760 

100 

1 2(J6 

624 

280 

1800 


1,280 

l.iOO 

1,620 

1,44(1 


2,408 

2,400 

2,040 

1,120 

819 

1,280 

GOO 

130 

210 

625 

280 

1801 


1,120 

1,320 

1,680 

1,260 


2,240 

1,840 

1,840 

1,160 

913 

1,200 

600 

130 

2-50 

624 

280 

1802 


1,120 

1,120 

1,520 

1,300 


1,600 

1,520 

1,920 

1,120 

840 

1,040 

GOO 

120 

240 

C24 

240 

1803 

- 

1,080 

8U0 

720 

080 


1,120 

730 

880 

760 

640 

'^>40 

440 

120 

210 

520 

200 


* iVi.S.«-*llctttrns for Bombay itself not being procurable for a long period, the return! of tlio neighbouring etation of Tanna are given. 

0.59, 4 1 
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U E M A R K S. 


Tim figiiros given rcprctionl the 
maxitnnm quantity procurable 
par rupee during eneii year at 
any time duiing theye»r. 


• A'. B.— Returns for Bombay itself not 


being procurable for a long period, the returns of the neighbouring station of Tanno are given. 


Witli 



SELECT COMMITTEE ON EABT INOIA FINANCE. 
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With rcgfird to tlie imports of precious inetuls, (he Commission found tlmt the books of Appendix, No. 4 . 

the Bombay Custom House showed that between 184B-41> and IHG2-63 the silver bullion 

and silver coin imported into Bombay by sea, exceeded the exports by 11,529,711 /. Influx of precious 

The total quantity of uncoined silver bullion so imported durinij the period wu'^ nearly metals. 

44 millions sterling, the exports being about 27j millions. Tliis was exclusive of a con- 
siderable importation of coined silver. The atiiiiiat rate of importation had gone on rapidly 
increasing, while the jiroportion re-exported had progressively diminished. Dividing the 
15 years from 104B to J8«3 into three periods, the Coimuissioii I’ound the following results 
as regards silver coined and uncoined. 



Ann Hill 

Averngft of 
Imports. 

Annual 
Average of 
Exports. 

rcr-cenlago 

of 

llxpoil.*. as 
conip:4TV(l 
with 
)m|ioi-ts. 

Net Inciea.so 

ill 

Uulhon und 
Silver Coin 
wliicli 

roinaini'id in 
th.' 

(-’ouiilr). 

During the liral sevni years, from 1848-0 to I8ri4-.'J - 

£. 

,05l),!)20 

£. 

1,003, 115 

00 

355,180 

During six ye;«rs to IhUU-l - - - - - 

.';,7i)0,288 

1,387,41)0 

24 

4,308.798 

During two yeart», 1801-2 nnd 1802-.1 ... 

8,303,178 

I 1,097,741 

i siio 

0.005.1:13 




- - - £• 

11, .529, 711 


These results did not include iin|)orts or exports of silver other than those (li*cliirr‘d iif 
the cusmm house, and as there is no duty on Imllion (u* coin, none lint largii sums were, as 
a rule, declared. 

^or did the ndui ii show imports or exports by land, nor gold, of vvliich of late years the 
import lias lieen considi'rablc, and yearly Increasing. 

Tlie Bombay Mint Ilctui ns e\aiiiined, by the Ccmniiission extended over J'l years, and 
confirmed the results deduced troin the custom house returns. They showed that the 
annual average of silver coined into rupees had Imco of the value.: — 


From 1832-a to ls4()-7, of 

„ 18(8 to 1 sri;,, of 

,, 1855 to iso I, of 
„ 180! to 1803, of 


£. 

1,020,300 

l,3t;8,SO0 

3,235,000 

0,270,1M)0 


As regards the eflects of tlic rise, of pricits on the people, one collector (Mr. Propi rt, 
Ahinedalmd) states, the lahonrers are rich, and lor every 500 consumers of superior kinds 
of grain* m bygone years there ari’ now lo, 00 o. 

Another (Mr. OoL'^finch, Bclgauni) points out that tlic ])rosperily (»t‘ the cultivating 
classes in the South Malnatta country couiiiujiieed with the inirodin lion of the revised 
lalcs of assessment alxml 30 years ago. 

It was furthered hy the rise in prici'S constMinent on the Itus.sian W ar in 1054-55, by 
the mutinies in 1857-58, “which caused an enormous expenditure in the country, and it 
lias been brought to an iiicnalihle jiitch by the American W'"ar.” 

“The cultivators now, in fact, ia’cupy the po.sition lonncrly held by the grain dealers. 
They command the grain .supply of the country, and sell or withhold as it jileases them." 

Mr. Pliaw Stewart, states that in Canara, a loa^'t district, prices had been rising since 
1841. “ JNovv (in 1833) tor the first tinn* within memory, rice is being imported into Can- 

ara/' from |)orts lower down on the Malabar coast, to supjdy the market in the South 
Mahratta country, whicli always helore used to export giviin. 

Mr. Ingle, at Kunaehec in Seind, notices the aLM»ll!ioii ol statute labour as having raised 
the wages of labour in Seind. 

In the South Concan Mr. J. Robertson riotiecs the greatly increased value of land, 
which had become saleable for high prj(!es when^ it was hardly ever sah^aljle before. 

In Sluda])our (Deccan) Mi, Dutf says, “ the poorer classes arc now fir better off than 
they WTre 10 years ago. It is an uncommon sight to witness the rags and miseny which 
were common enough formerly ; everyone willing and able to work can easily earn enough 
to support himself and family in comparative cumfoit.” 

This ivS the general testimony on all sides and from all provinces. 

Everywhere in the vicinity of railway works the collectors remark on their great and 
immediate effect in raising prices, especially the wages of labour. Many tliousands who 
were formerly producers of grain have, since the railway works began, become consumers. 
The demand lor labour op llie railways reached even di.striets very remote, from the 
railways. 

There 


IlflertB of the ribc in 
prices on the people, 
iMTiefieial to the 
jjiNMliiciiip; iiinl 
lalu)iiring classeu. 


• Pulse (l)ttll ore) is one of these snporior kinds of grain, and contains much more nuiriiticut In propor- 
tion to its bulk than cereals. The consumption of moat by natives has everywhere iu VVestcru India 
greatly increased.—//. B* B. F, 

0.fl9. 4 I 2 
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Salaries of mrr- 
cdianiH and bankers’ 
clerks. 


Adverse ellect of the 
rise of }>rices on 
j»ersons with lixed 
incot tie s. 


TheiT a "rent dllTerence not only in the miinbcrs of labourers employed, but in the 
inode of I’liying* them. Formerly agrictilinral labourers were very generally paid in kind, 
and rarely received money wages. They were almost universally in debt to the villiige 
n’oncy lender and grain dealer. The practice on railway works of promptly [>aying for all 
lahonr in liberal inoney vvaercs, caused an important social revolution in the hahirs of all 
wh(» live by labour, evf?n at a grofit di^fattce firrm the actual railway works. The labourers 
(3ftcn travelled from tlieii homes tioo miles, or even more, to obtain work so paid, retnrntng to 
their fields at the cultivating st asoii and harve'i time. 

The. coIUm* tors wen* also imanimmis in indicating the extension of cotton cultivation conse- 
quent <»n the American War and of oil set?d cultivation coiisccpient on the Hu^siau War, as 
having greatly contnlinted to the general rise of prices. 

Mr. Fropert ( Ahincdabad) notes the oxt.cnsif)n of cotton cnltivatlon from 4(v«121 acres 
in iHoO-no, to 72,95;t acres in “ Owing to the exportation of cotton, the ten- 

dency has lie.en not only to nii.^e the price of grain, but to double the price of clothes of 
ail kinds. Thus a ju.niioii ol the poorer classes sidler both iu food and clothing, though 
many ol' those oiiginally poor arc now in a conqiaratively flourishing condition.” 

Ml. Asithurner (Kandcish) notes that railways and public works created a demand for 
laltoiir (])aid fur in money wages), and withdrew much labour from agriculture. This 
threw iiincli money into the hands of the lower orders, wlio had not yet acquired a taste 
for “ the luxuries or secondary wants of life.*’ They spent all their money in food. Ihices 
of food and nec.essaries of lift* rose. The American and llnssian wars raised the prices of 
<a)tlon and linseeti, and the cultivation of iirain (dr food being thus contracted, prices rose; 
the annual rains laiitjd ; in aiiticipatioii of famim*, grain merchanls kept back stocks, the 
Nizam prohibited ^export of grain from his adjoining territory, while railways continued to 
ex])ort towards the coast *' • 

[In other words, increased money wages gave the labourers incrcsised means of purchas- 
ing fuofl, and they did purclnise it to a grcii!(‘r extent ilian before; but the increased 
demand was not met by increased siqiply, jiartly from want of irrigation and adequate 
means of inti'rnal coinmunicaiion, pvirtly from the unwise lis(‘al restrictions on export im- 
posed on luiizhboiiring grain producers.] 

I’hcre is gi'iicral testinumy to the revision of rates by the revenue fturvey and assess- 
ment having greatly contribute d to the well la ing of all clavsses, but it had to some extent 
counteracted the tcnd<mcy of prices t) rise, where the reduction of asse.ssriunts had led to 
the cultivation of bind Ibnneily w’aste. 

All tin* collectois regarded the rise in prices as likely to be progressive for some time to 
conic, and most of them as permanent. 

lie fc re n CCS were made to 17 of the principal banks and the oldest of the leading mer- 
cantile firms'in Bombay, to asc ertain wlndhcr they had given any and what general increase 
of salary to their establishments cm account of the increased cost of living. Two of the 
replies stated that no increase ha.<l yet been given, but one of them added that tlie subject 
was under consideration. 

Two had raised all salaries 15 jier cent, since 1803, 

Four ,, 25 per cent. 

And one added that tin* necessity of a further increase was then under consideration. 

Four had raised all salaries iVoin 25 to 35 per cent. 

One ,, „ 40 per cent. 

One „ ,, from 20 to 50 per cent. 

One ,, ,, 50 jier cciit. 

One had doubled salaries since 1850. 

These were increases ol salsiiy all round to all siiiployed, and in addition to increase given 
in individual cases to reward or retain special siu’vants ; also, in addition to bonuses, given 
in some cases jieriodieally. 

All the officers consulted were unanimous in tlieir testimony lo the suffering caused by 
the rise in prices to all peisotis with fixed incomes, and especially to the lower classes of 
Government servants. 

Returns wtu e obtained of the actual cost of living of three families of Brahmans, the class 
from wliicli t!te educated native servants of Government ur*.’ chiefly drawn in the Deccan 
(Poona) in ltt20 as compared with in(>3. They gave tlie following results us the average 
monthly expenditure of each class; — 



FIRST ( l.ASS. I 

SECONO CLASS. 

THIRD CLASS. 


Food. 

F!luthiug. 

Totai.. 

Food. 

Clothing.| 

Total. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Total. 


d. 

8, (L 

». tl 

«. cl, 

e. d. 

«• d. 

r* 

«. d. 

i. d. 

«. d. 

In 1829 - 

10 n 

3 3J 

13 10^ 

7 11 

1 9 

H 

G - 

1 9 

7 9 

Tnl863 - 

23 - 

G 41 

89 4^ 

15 lOi 

3 4| 

19 2\ 

13' 41 

3 4\ 

16 9 

Incrcaao in 1BG3 

- 

- 

Per Cent. 

111*71 

- 

- 

Per Cent. 

113*89 

- 

- 

Per Cent, 

112*70 

Tliere 
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There was every lenson to believe Ihnt the case of the lower salarie'd servants of Govern* Appendix, N o. 4 

nient in many parts of the Pre^sidency, especially in tin? Sonlhcrn Maharaltii connfry, wa» 

oven worse. Almost every collector reported e:reat difftculty m filling np vacancies in the 
Government service : and the impossibility of enforcing nn efficient and honest porform:^ncc 
of duty by ill-paid officials, who set little value on their situations and iiad ceased to diead 
disiniKsni, Many in the higher grades resigned what had formerly been consideivd evcellciit 
prosfjccts of promotion and pension, owing* to the ilifficulty of living xni their officijil 
salaries. This tendency was ol)«(?rvable even among European oifn ci.s, and the <‘vil efiects 
were very seriously felt in the police force in scv<!ral ])rovinces. The sufirriugs ol’ ]K*nsi(>ners 
and others who weie unable to tui ii to other modes of subsisUMice. were rcprescnlcd as very 
serious. 

The increase in house-rent had been very marked througlioui Wesicrn India, but tlu^ rate House rents, 
of increase differed greatly at diflercnt stations, owing to a variety of causes wliicli did not 
aflecl prices geimrully. Only one reluni notes “ im perceptible (iliange.” In g;? other 
returns (exclusive of Bombay itself) ihe increase varies, b<'ing staled in two cases at 
double,^’ and ^Mnereased Jf)0 per cent,” in 2(» yeais. The grcat.est increase noted was in 
the Island of Bombay, where the mtmieipal aiil.hoiil.ies, judging from their assessment 
books, reported that during the prein iling 1,5 years the rents of first class dwelling-houses 
and nuTcantile offices had trebbd, while the rents of the houses of the middle and lower 
classes had doubled. 

The following return, taken from the report of the Municipal Commissioner in Bombay, 
for shows how greatly the rateable value of house |)ropiMty in Bombay, wdiicli is an 

index of the rental, has increased during 10 years. ^ 

Ratf.aulk Value of Properties assessed for House Tax (a Municipal Impost). 



Nmuher 
of Pro])trtics 
AhSc.-ised, 

Value. 

j 





£. 

In 1858-50 

- 

- 

10,1548 

400,542 

In 1 »C 8 ... - 

- 

- 

20,070 

1 , 474,007 


Comparing prices in 1800 in Bengal and Western India, the following re.sults are aiven Comi)urison of prices 
The munher of tolas ( 180 grains) of each of the followimr kinds ol 'cri ain procurable for anti 

the rupee was,— "" Western India. 


. In Bengal. 


Rice • from 1,700 to n.ooo - average - 
Pulse, from l,o90 to 1,045 - „ - 

J owaree - > • - . 

Wheat, from 1,5*20 to 2,100 - average - 
Grain ' - 


Wages of Carpenter - - per mensem 
„ Masons - - - „ 

„ Labouring coolies „ 

„ Horse-keepers - „ - 


1 

2,220 

Prom 

J,.TI 7 

»> 

4,000 

79 

1,840 

77 

a , 005 

77 

i?,v. 


0 




*» l\; 


0 

- 

5 

- 


In Bom hay Territory. 


to 880 
080 to 807 
778 to 1,800 
CtM) to 1,540 
820 to 1,*220 


aviu’ttgc 

77 

7 f 

77 

77 


728 

727 

1,242 

1,078 

1,050 

Rs. 

25 

21 

oi:; 

8 A 


In Bengal, the returns were from Patna, Dac(?a, and Kisimghur, In Bombay, from all 
>arls of the Piesidency. 

While the iiKpiiry into prices was in progress, on the 28tli November I80a, Mr. Hart, the 
llcvenue Commissioner of the Southern Division, reported as the result of his inquiries 
rom the local officers, that the ‘‘ state of our troops in Belgaura, as regards the main 
irticle of their food, resembles that of troops besieged in a hostile country, and that the 
lower salaried servants of Government, military and police, on whom the peace of the 
country depends, were under gieat temptation to break it, to obtain food f(»r tlieinsclves 
and their families.” 

On the whole community the pressure was stated to be similar to that produced by a 
total failure of crops. But at much grain was believed to be hoarded, the Keveniic Com- 
missioner had very gr^tve apprehensions of some outbreak ere long, the consequences of 
which would be most lamentable. 


This led to a very animated discussion between the Government of India and that of Diacuasion as to the 
Bonibav, relative to the necessity of permanently raising the salaries of public servants, necessity for raiso^ig 
especially in the lower giades. salaries of the lower 

0.5». 413 A general 
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Appendix, No. 4. A generaf reduction of salaries had been made by the Bombay Govenimont in 1829, 
^M-oiiiidcil on the lull in prices to the extent of from 20 to 25 per cent., which liad taken 
"place during the few previous years. 

(Office csiablishuients were then reduced from 15 to 20 per cent., and these rates have 
since prevailed in most civil and inilitaiy departments in Western India. 

All the Collectors consulted by the ('oin mission in l803*-04 noted the adverse effect of 
ihe rise ot nrices on public «ervaiits with ftxed sahnieH,* one (Mr. Kohertson, Tanna) esti- 
UKited the effect as equivalent to a rcdiictinii of one-third from the Inj^htT and one-half from 
the lower classes of sahuies, and most of the Collectors give similar testimony. 

Acting on an ohi general rule, the (Sovernment of Bombay gave batta,'' or increased 
alloNvunce, U) compensap? for increased price of food, to all Governm' iit servants whose ])ay 
was less than 8 rupees (KKv.) per mensem,* and in December lHfJ3 the Government of 
Bombay proposed an extension of the im usure to all their servanta receiving salaries not 
exceeding 200 rupees (20 Z.) per mensem. The cost of this temporary relief was estimated 
at 39,000 Z. per aimiiin. 

1'he (loveinment of Bombay, in submitting this proposal to the Government of India, 
noted : — 

J. 'fhe gemral reduction of all salaries in J82i)-30 consequent on the fall of prices at 
that time. 

2. The general rise in prices of late years, 

3. That this rise seemed likely to be perinanent. 

4. Tliat there was, in eoriscqnencc, great and increasing distress among al, but 
especially t>¥‘ lower classes ol‘ Government servants, which materially unpairedtlmir 
effieicncy. 

5. That (lovernuicnt could affbrd no relief save by a revision, and, where necessary, 
an enhaneeineut of salaiics. 

0. And problem was, how such culmneemcnt could he granted consistently with 
tl)i‘ require 111 cuts ofsoiiiid economy? 


The (Government of India was asked to take tliese established facts into consideration, 
and to allow to the Government of Pmmbuy power, witliiii certain limits of total charge, to 
revise all ])ermanent cavil salaries under 2o /. per menscnn. 

Tijc limit oi‘ 2oAw'as named because it inc luded all menial servants and police whose 
wants vvtjie very urgent, and in dealing with which the local (lOvenimcnt might reason- 
ably a>k(*d to bci uilow't5d some discretion, without awaiting thc^ previous Banction 
of the Oovernmcmt of India to all details. Tlio nocc'ssily f.*r a revision and for 
some incr<'asc‘, equally applied to the higlier Siilanes ; but it. would liave to bi‘ made on 
somcwlial clifftTent principles, and might await the previous ajiproval of the Oovernmcmt 
of India. 

The Ciovernnicnt of India, rcqdied on the 5tli Fcjbruary 18fi l, that the establishments of 
lU57-oS must he taken as tlie slanclarcl which could not lie c-xcec clecl, and that no increase 
<!ould he granted jienclmg an inquiiy into the duties and emoluments ol ail existing 
oslalilislinieri's^ 


The’ Govenmieiit cd‘ Boml)ay icqilic cl in a leltc*r, date.d the sth July IHiM, tliat tln^y were 
jjrepanal to nndeitake such a genc*ral revision oi ctsl.ahlisli merits as W"as iudieated hy the 
(hivcnnmcmt of India, if on further c’onsidcrat ion it should be found necessary; but before 
uii'lcrfuking .such uu inquiry, ilic'y pointed out that a very clo.sc^ scrutiny and revision 
of disliict estahlislniicmts had -been made by Sir (ic'orge Gleik under ihe financial 


Savirij' in Di.strict EataMi.shnjCMts ; — 

SalaritMl and ll«'n;dftarv OfficiAk 
I'crniani’Ut D^'pjiriniAntsil KstuW’.lsIniK'nls 
Temporary UcpiirtnmiUal Estiibliahmrnts 


jirc^sure wducli followt'd on the mutinies, and that reductions to the greatest extent com- 
putihle WMtIi effieicncy had lieen made and carried into effect as lately as between 18(>0 to 

1802, iv.sulting in a ijc‘t saving of charge*, ecpial to 2tt3,500 Z. per 
annum, (»f wdiicdi a larger pr<»portion was m jicnnanent charges 
tablishmonts and .^slublishmcnls. 

officiAis - - 14 1)00 ^ cnioimnents oi the hereditary district 

I KstaW’isiniu-niis - rjHdioo cdhcc fs was incomiilcic, but liacl alrc'ady effected a lurtiier 

il Estiibliahmrnts - J.^o.ooo .saving oj’ charge tc.) llie exlcnl of 28,900 Z. per aniiuiii in a por- 

.£ 203 500 ^’‘*^** ^hcsideiicy, and ilil.s revision, when completed, 

would eff'ecl some further savii^. 


' 'I’lie Govermnent ol’ Bombay argued that even before these 
reductions were effected the C'St of ad ministration in the Beinhay Presidency was not# 
excessive, compareil with other parts of India, 

They 


* T'ht! ‘‘ biiitii/’ or extra allowance granleJ l»y llie Bombay tiovernmont, 12 December lUOS, w'here grain, 
the common food of the ])fOj»Ie, wiw dearer tlion 10 jjeers of ilO tolas j»er rupee (equal to about 20 pouuda 
avoirdupois fur wua at the following rates : — 


ns. ih 


Us, 


On salaries from 2iKt to 1 11 per cent. 


>» 


no to 51 




50 to 31 
30 to 17 


>9 

99 


17 and below „ 


•* - - 6 

.. - - 10 

- - - \r, 

- 20 
- 25 


The Revenue Commissioners and all subordinate offioers were at the same time charged to consider and submit 
proposals for meeting this extra charge by reductions in the numbers of servants employed or by indicating 
new sources of income. 
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They referred to elaborate calculations to prove that the true amount of land revenue in Appendix, No. 4. 
Bombay, calculated as it would he in other divisions of the empire, was neaily 1,700,000/. 
per aiiuuni, and that the true charge of collecting it was really less than 8^ per cent., or 
8 per cent, if the calcnlitlion were made io include excise and other items of revenue in the 
same munner as at Matirns, where llie cost of collection was calculate d at 10 per cent,, the 
per-centage in the North West Provinces and the Punjab being ii liitle lower. 

They further noted that the collectoiates in Bombay were generally as large 

as the Cominissionerships in the North West Provinces, and that in the smaller, Bombay Squaws Miles 

more populous, and richer collectorates, tlje revenue was colleetad at a charge Colk*ctoratc.s, of Area. 

m»t exceeding 4 to 4A per cent, , . 

For all ihe’tie reasons, the Government of Bombay a))prehended that any n‘vi- AhmrSggur* I {oio73 

sion of cslahlisliments then undcrtakci) was more likely to lead to an increasi? tliaa Suttaru - - . ]l!ot)0 

to a leduction of numerical strength. 


inents of Boinhny, at tin* sann^ time with those of the rest of India. rimimissiouc 

He then fouml not only tlml. it was iiiij)f)ssible tf» eftcct rcMliictions in Bombay, 
but that an incicase of nearly 10,tt0()/. per annum of annual charge was nece>- i whoic - 
sary to place the cstabllsliinents in Bomhay on the srime footing of etticiency as - 

the most ecfuiomieully munauecl districts in India. 

Duiiiig the Boven years which lead elapsed since Mr. Hicketls n'ported, prices hud been 
steadily rising in a greater ratii) than elst^where in India, so that the necessity fur such 
additiouB as he proposed had been increased. 

Any fresh i’evisi<jn iimlei taken in lH(i4 could haitlly, the Government of Bombay thought, 
have a result very dilli rent fiom that made with such <‘arc hy Mr. Kickt-'tts in 
Jt would be desirable liefoni valuable tiim? were devot'd to sueli a work that tlieri* shoidd 
be some ground for hoping that the r(*sults, whatever they might be, should not, like 
Mr. Hicketts suggestions, he indefiniiely set aside. 

The (.Jovernment of Bombay next referred to elaborate rekirns of the receipts and 
charges of years it) prove, — 

1. 'fhat, with a largely mercasing revenue, tlie admiinstratiun of the Presidency had been 
conducted relatively with increased economy. 

2. That, looking to tlm older P»ond)av Ihoviiictes (/!. e., cxclnsivewif Sind, Sait ara, and 

otlier rceeni acquisioiis'), the total receipts Ir.ul increased in tlie pro- 

nortion of from 1 in IHBO-Bl to in while the charges 

liad only increased in the propr.nioii of from 1 to 1M>04; also, that 
whilst llte charges were to the leeeipts as *717 to 1 in BKtO-ai, they 
were only as *486 to 1 in istig (53. isoi-n.'t 

This liad occurred, notuithst nuiing* the unfavourable cfl'ect prodiiceil isao-.’U 
by bringing in, on b(»th sides of the account, such items us, alienaUd , 0*0 £ 

revenues, tdluwrfnces of herediliny ollieers, and other item's of account »'<' 0 .asc 

ibrmeriy omitted, whit h increased the apparent charge to the full ex- ~ 

lent of the (nominal) receipts.* 4'liat the increase of land revenm? in the I-» 

older Bombay distriels, excluding Saltara and Sind, and during tlic periofi in 
quesiion, indicated increasLul ninterial ]>rospeiity and development, requiring, 
however, increased exjx nditme, es|)ecially in the J udicial Department. - 

After summarising the results deducihlo from the repurt ot the (Commission 
on Prices, tlic Bombay (ilovcruniciit noted, — im-rnasc 

3. That since 1821), the ynlces of grain hud about trebled, and Avore in 18(54 nearly 
double the average prices of 18(50 to 18(53, while meat and other nc.'cessuries had nearly 
doubled in price since 1821), wages had increased ftO per ccni,, and the iilre of carriage hiid 
risen from 200 to even 40O per cent, on some lines of road, 

4. That the rise had uffecfeil fhc price of living to Kuro]>cans as niiicli as to Natives. 

6. *That prices in Bomhay wen' double or treble the ]mces in Bmigal, and had risen in 
* Western India to what in Bcjiigal Avere considered famine prices. 

* 6, Tliat these facts speak unmistakcably to the privations which must be endured by all 
claBscs whose incomes aixi fixed, and only sufficient to provide the hart^ necessaries of lih* : 
to which class belonged the great inujorily of the servants of Government, and most of the 
police. 

7. That the rise in house rent chiefly aflected the city of Bombay, vvjiere it w'us felt to 
such an extent that it was diflicull to get officers to accept appointimn Is in Bombay. 

After reviewing the causes as^signed by the Commission for tlie rise in prices, and stating 
that the demand for labour on public works had not much to do witli it, the Bomhay 

Government 


E.ff, Bombay 

Squani Mile.s 

Colk*ctt)ratCNi 

of Area. 

KImnileiah 

12,078 

Ahmrdnuggur 

10,073 

Suttaru - - - 

11,000 

^ or til Wcstmi 


1‘rovinces and Punjab 


runimifiitiioucrabips. 


Robili'und 

12,123 

1 iiliOlC - - 

n,G27 

IMhi - 



— I nm‘ii»ts. I C'havji'CB. 

£. I .£. 

. 4,i>:*n,i»oo j 2,4o:j,nrti) 

. . . Lvnnjou I 1,101 ), 700 

rose - - .£. l?,St5ri,80l) l,(M)ri,‘)0() 


Lanil Rovenut*, 


• I £. 

► ! 1 .& 7&.600 

- ! 2,HS.|,()(K) 
.£. 1,3(IS,'100 


* The following are among bome of the larger items wliich have Unis been brought in on both sides of the 
account : — 

1842-43 - - Jageers and alienated lauds - • - • 1ol,300/. 

184(5-471 ^ ^ - *>00090/ 

1847-48/ ** )> « M - - - ..00,0 jiu. 

Besides many smaller sums in other years, 

0.59. 4 14 
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Appendix, No. 4. 


Honrinp oi' this 
discMiHsion nn the 
present tinnneial 
condition of India, 


Pris«?nt prices and 
puhlic revenue 
compared with those 
mi* lot* the later 
emperors of J)clhi. 


Government noted that the want of roads and oiher adequate means of communication was 
one of the nntin causes of high prices, which apparently had not yet reached their 
max ill! urn. 

The rise in j)ricea and in the value of labour in itself the Government considered matter 
of extreme congratulation, bnt the consequent pressure on the public servauis of Government 
urgently called for notice and relief. 

No relief could be expected from reverting to the status quo of 1657-6H, the precise 
period when Mr. Ricketts reported ihc establishments inadequate and requiring increase, 
and also the period antyceilcnt to tin* present rise in prices. The pressure was not con- 
fined to tl;e smaller incomes, but aflected all but the very few on liigh salaries, such as 
heads of departments, liven tlndr position had been very unfavourably aflected as com- 
pared with ;J0 years previous, and many high appointnieiits wliich ibrmerly enabled the 
incumbent to save money, now barely paid bis expenses of living. 

Tl»e Government of Bombay concluded by suggesting that nothing would efi’ectually 
meet the recjuirrmients of the case short of an increase, which was calculated at a decreasing 
scale from 110 |)er cent, on salaries under 500 /. per annum, to 15 per cent, on salaries above 
2,000 /. per annum. 

It wa*^ noted that this increase was not more than hail been already given by ])rivate 
firms, banks, &c., in Bombay. 

That the case of private soldiers, European and Native, differed somcvvlivit from tliat of 
oilui Government servants, because the former drew rations at the expense of tim Stale, 
and the latter got extia battu when grain was dear; but that as regarded oflicers, the 
necessity for immediate attention to the effect of high prices on their means of living was 
as iiiifierative as in other branches of the service. 

The same causes which had raised prices generally had largely aided to cMihance the 
public income an extent roughly estimated at 1,1 H2, 000 /. in tiie .Bombay Presidency. 
I'hesc causes had scarcely begun to act on the. land revenue of districts under IJO years’ 
leases; but it would begin to be very perceptible in 1800-07, and would be progressive 
afterwards. 

Finally, the Governinent of Bombay cx))iesscd a deep sense of the gravity of iln^ posi- 
tion, whieli ihrealened a total disorganisation of tin* Government service, and they stated 
their own earnest desin? to combine a due regard for the cHiciency ol the public service with 
the dictates <>f necessary economy. 

l’w«) returns were added, one of wliich sIiowcm), from infbrmution brought up to %Tune 
IBO‘1, that the increase of pi ices ol food, ami of most necessary articles of consumption, at three 
))rincipal military slations (I^muui, Ahmcdahad, and Bejgaum)had been continuous since the 
more volumiiious rtUnrns of 18(53 were sent in. The increase on many articles was as high 
as 50 and (10 per cent., and sometimes higher, and was balanced in but very few cases 
(such as oil and sugar) by a fail in ])rice. Tlie increase in the juice of forage, and con- 
sequently »'f oairiage, was still greater. 

The oti'.er return sliowcd that such imrease of salaries as the Bombay Government coii- 
sideied nreessary W(»ulcl involve, in all dejiartmcnts, civil, military, and marine, a total 
increase of charge exceeding lialfu million ja r annum (52,02,260 ru|>ees). 

i\o result folio w'ed this discussion, at least in the form of any general addition to the 
rates (»f salary in the lower grades of the service; nor has any general revision oi establish- 
ments bocn since aflected ; hut the facts recordeil have an important bearing on the present 
financial state ol India. 

Istly. As accounting for much of the general disconttuit which has been remarked 
oflate years among ail classes of Government servants; and, 

. 2in:Iy. As indicaliiig a cause of futuic increase of expense, which will socmer or later 
* hccunie inevitable, unless there should be a fall of prices to someBiirig like their 
lonner level, which, judging Irom present appearances, is not likely to occur. 

II the ju icfi of unskilled labour, and of living, fur natives as well as Europeans, hus^risen 
to anytliing like the txlent re|)orled,it is clear that the cost of ihe army, and of all servants 
whost* waiicft are rctrnlatrd apjiroxinuiiely by the Nvages of ordinary unskilled labour, must 
be raised, and an increase of ilie gross charge for such services can only be avoided by a 
dimiimtinn of their numbers, ?. c., by a recasting of establisluuents, whidi involves a very 
considerable chaimo of systein. 

The following information regarding prices and revenue, before and after Akbar’s time, is 
from Mr. .Edward Thomas’s Pathan Kings of Dellii,’^ 1871 

Wheat-(A.D. i 5J)3 to 1605) was 3rf. to per quarten=28 lbs. ; barley, 275} lbs. fora 

rupee (2s.); salt, 55} lbs. lor ^ of a rupee; wages of bricklayerfi, 2}d. to 4}d. per diem; 
carpenters a little less; ordinary labourers and pickaxe-men from one-half to one-third of 
thcBc wages. 

Archers, 2} rupees, and malchlock-men 6 rupees per mensem, 

.Akbar’s Army. — His landwehr (Butiu; troops were reckoned at 4,400,000 men, besides 
horses and elephants. At 2 rupees each, a low estimate, the cost of these men would be 
10 millions sterling. These were exclusive of tlie regular royal army. 


Thomas 
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Thomas thus summarises the estimates of the land and other revenues of the Emperors Appendix No. 4. 
of Delhi. L. 







4 

TOTAL REVENUES. 


EMPEROR. 


Diile, A. D. 

Prom 
lAnd Tax. 

From 

«U Sourcflu. 

1. F^rfiz Shah 


• • 

• 

1351-1858 

£. 

£. 

6,850,000 

3. Babar - 

- 

* • 

- 

1520-1530 

2,000,000 

— 

3. Akbar • 

• 

* m 

« m 

1503 

- 

32,000,000 

4. „ 

- 


- 

1504 

10,574,386 

— 

5. „ 

- 

m m 

- 

1005 

17,450,000 

— 

6. Jehangir 

- 


- 

icoo-ion 

- 

60,1)00,000 

7. „ 

. 

- 

- 

1028 

17,500,000 

— 

8« Shall Jehan, 

1st Return 

- 

- 

- 

22,000,000 

— 

0. „ 

later Return 

- 

- 

- 

30,000,000 


10. Aurunzebc 

- 

- 

- 

1007 

38,710,400 

77,438,fi0() 


jV. J5. — These are the corrected amounts given in the Corrigenda’’ at the beginning of the 

work. 


Akbar claimed to have abolished vexations taxes equal to the cniit-rent of Hindustan.” 
This included Muhammedun Jiziah or fudl tax on unbelievers, a kind of income tax un all 
Hindoos. It was restored in subsequent reigns. 

In F6rdz Shah's time (14th century) there was an overflowing abundance of precious 
metals* Timur's coiujuests had depleted the country of money, which accoimts ibr Ihibcr’s 
diminished revenues (10th ctntury). The country hud recovered wlien Akbar succeeded; 
up to his time the land revenue was levied ifi kind. 

Akbar made a 10 years’ money settleinciit, based on the averages of the preceding 
10 years; this was the says Mr. Thomas, of Lord Cornwallis' settlement. 

Some very interesting details of Akbar’s system of land revenue will be found in Mr. 
Clements Markluiin's ‘^Comparison of the Revenue System ol Akbar with that of the 
English in India.” 

Mr. Markham enumerates among the vexatious taxes abolished early in Akbar’s reign, 

the capitation tax, poll tax on workmen, port dues, tax on cattle, market dues, tax on 
trees, and all exactions under the name of presents.” 

[It is noteworthy that all these taxes were reiniposed l>y his successors, and were genend 
in Western India, in the Bombay Presidency, up to 1830-7, and in Sind still later; most 
of tliem are still to be found levied in native states.*] 

Before Akbar's time the laud lax (khiraj) was levied by taking a share of the actu al pro- 
duce (mook’aBsrmah) ; Akbar adopted the system of taking a fixed money rent (wuzesfa), 
which was to be levied without reference to the produce, and whether there was produce 
or not. 

He divided all lands into four classes : — 

1. Poolej — cultivated every harvest, and never fallow. 

2. Perowty — lying fallow at intervals. 

3. Checher — fallow for four years together. 

4. Bunjar — not cultivated for five years and upwards. 

The principle of “ wuzeefa” was only applied to the two first classes, and to the second 
only when under cultivation. 

The lands of each class were divided into best, middling, and bad; the produce of a 
beegali (five-^igths of an acre) of each sort was added togeiher, and a third of that was 
considered to be the average produce of a beegah of poolej or perowiy land. One-tliird of 
this average was the share of the State. On checher land only two-fifths of the average 
produce was paid, and less on bunjer. 

The tax was paid either in money or kind, the money commutation being fixed at the 
ayerage prices of 10 years, and the settlement was established for 10 years. 

g 'races of this settlement were discoverable in the Deccan within the last 30 years, and 
uzerat to a still later period.] 

6.59. 4K Mr. 
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APPENDIX TO BSPOBT XBOM THE 


Appa&diZi No. 4. Mr Majkhom sets down the whole of Akbar's (land?) revenue in a.d. 1596| at only 

0, 67)96, 619 rupees (9,679,351 ?•). lie thus contrasts the yield of particular provinces in 

Akbar’e time with our own (1868) : — 


PBOVINCE. 

Land Revenue 
in 

AkbarV Time, 
A.i>. IGOO. 

Under the English, 
A.D. 1858. 




Ibr. 

ifc. 

1. Bengal and Oriisa 

2. Bohar . - 

m m m 

I,50,5fi,247 

69,17,177 

1 3,53,10,000 

3. Allahabad 

- 

- . - 

86,68,074 


4 . Agra {excluaive of Scindia*« pre> 
sent territory.) 

72,33,340 

• 3,82,41,930 

5. Delhi 

- 


1,60,43,180 


6. Berar 

- 

. - - 

1,60,56,082 

Saugor and Nurbudda 
Territory : 
61,30.200 

7. Khandclah 

- 

- 

20,00,000 

21,00,000 

8. Guzerat • 

- 

. . . 

11,09,190 

. 91,75,510 

9. Laliore - 

10. Mooltan - 

11. Tatta 

- 

. . . 

1 l,01,31,78o| 

Tunjab : 
2,00,45,510 

Sind : 
29)07,720 

Totaj. 

. - - iZv. 

8.97,67,010 



BEMAItXe. 


Mr. Maricham saye tha aaiNBinent of Akbar 
on nil land now under cultivation) would 
double the prcncut revenue in Uengal. 


Much of Berar now belongs to the Nisam. 


The Englinh revenue of Guzerat is derived 
from only about one^fourth of Akbar*s 
province of that name. 


About one-twcntielh was on an average deducted from the revenue in Akbnr’a accounts 
for jageers,” or rent-free laudrt, granted to public Kervauts, and for *^«<ayurghals,” or 
aesignuieuts of rent for charitable purposes, 

Akbar's returns were in dams,’’ 40 to one rupee. 

Akbar’s rupee was 174*4 grains troy, one-fdteenth more than the present rupee. This 
1ms been taken int(» account by Mr. Markham in Cf)mparing the English revenue with 
Akbur’s. 

Mr. Murkliara concludes from his comparison, that though the Government demand is 
now much liglitcr than in Ak bar’s lime, the lancl lax in some districts produces nearly a 
ihird more than it did then. 'J'liat the leases now are generally for 20 or 30 years instead 
of 10, as then ; and in Bengal, Ax., the present assesmenls are permanent 

[But, Ibr an accurate comparison, it would be necessary to lake into account the dif- 
ferent purchasing value of tlie rupee in Akbar’s time, us compared with the present. It 
would appear that in Akbar’s lime the rupee would purcluuse on an average about 116 lbs, 
of wheat, whereas it will purcliase only about 47 lbs. now in Bengal, the cheapest province 
in India, and little more than half that quantify in Boml)ay. 

A common day labourer could in Akbar’s time be hired for about 1 J d. per diem ; he would 
now expect about 4} d. in Bengal, and id. in Bombay, If the same proportions held good 
in other things, Akbai’s revenue would appear to be comparatively far higher than ours.] 


28 April 1871, 


(signed) 


B. W. Fr»B. 
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Appendix, No. 5. 


PAPER furnished by Mr. (7. B. PhilUmore. 


EAST INDIA. 


Appendix, No. 6. 


DIGEST of the last Annual Forest Reports from each Government, with 
a Summary of the whole in a Tubulated Form, by Charles B. Phillimorc, 
called for by the Chairman of the Committee on Indian Finance ; 

TooETtiEii wrru 

STATEMENTS as to the Results of Forest Administration, and the Sources 
from which the Revenue is derived ; in ordiT to satisfy Questions Nos. 
2222 to 2228, put by the Committee of the House of Commons on Indian 
Finance, 25th April 1871. 


India Office, 1 
June 1871./ 


CllAHLEa B. PllIIXIMOBB. 




LIST. 


IPAGBS. 

Diobst of the last Annual Forest Reports (J28 

AppbndiXi No. 1 661 

Containing— 

Statement showing the Result of Forest Operations in the several Administrations of 
British India for a sories of Years to 1H09-7O (inclusive^ with such distinctions 
as it has been possible to supply? taken from the Annual Reports - - . 661 

Also, 

A Statement of the General RcFuItfi ibr ell India (omitting Hydcrnbnd Assigned 
Districts, and Mysore), from 18n?J-4 to the Estiuiale for 1871-2, taken from the 
Forest Budget Estimate for that Year 661 


Appbkdix, No. 

Containing — 

Tubular Statements showing the Amounts realised by, and paid on account of, 
different Classes of Timber received on Government account in British Burraah, 
from 18«4-6 to 1860-70 

Also, 

Statements of the Receipts of the Forest Department in the several Administrations 
fur the Year 1868-9, showmg how the Revenue is derived from all Sources; 
and distinguishing, in as fur as is possible, the Timber which has been cut down 
by Individuals under LiLcnses, and showing how much has been realised by the 
Timber, and how much by the Licenses 


0.59. 


4 k2 
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APPEKmX TO RSrORT FROM THE 


Appendix^ Ho. 6. 


Introductory, 


DIGEST of the last Aunual Forest Reports from each Government^ with a Sumhabt 
of the whole in a Tabulated Form, by Charles li, Phillimore. 


LIST. 


Papro 

Introductory 02& 

British Burinah r 628 

Oudh - - - [ Under Govemor Gcno-J 6»‘32 

Central Provinces - ( rnl in Council - • ) 634 

Coor(r - - -J L 636 

Punjab, under Lieutenant Governor - - 037 

* Nortli Western Provinces, under Lieutenant 
(governor 639 

Bengnl, under Lieutenant Covornor - - .641 

Madras, under Governor in Council at Madras 642 


Bombay - 
Sindh 

lly derabad( Assigned 
Districts) - 
Mysore - - • 


Page 

-fUnder Governor in \ 042 
**\ Council at Bombay j 643 
Administered for Na-^ 
tive States by Gover- 1 044 
nor General in Coun- f 045 
cil. J 


Summary, in Tabular Form - - • 647 

Financial Statement, Madras, 1869-70 - - 048 

Extract from Madras Report • - • • 040 


The lorests of India are preset* vc‘d under the ronviction ihat tliey are necessary for the 
general welfare of the countiy, both forcliinnte, objects, and for a due supply of timber and 
fuel, independently of any annual cash profit which may be derived from them. It is not 
doubted however that, under skilled and eureful management, a considerable surplus 
revenue will ultimately be obtained from this source. It may in course of lime come to be, 
as the Xiovernmc nt of India has expressed it, one of the most important sources of wealth 
for tlie inhabitants of the country. 

As it is, the gross revenues liavc steadily increased siiioe 1863-4, when the accounts 
were first separately ke))t; and although the expenditure has largely increased, it is because 
trained establishments were notessary iVoni the damaged condition in which, through long 
negleid, the forests hud been suflered to fall. 

Including the Mysore and Berar forests ,(tlie profit of which does not accrue to the 
British Government), and taking Bombay and Sindh separately, there are 12 administra- 
ti()n>, one for each province. 

The (iovernment ot India has an Inspector General, who advises the Government gene- 
rally on all mutters connected with the forests throughout India, He has also under his 
control and supervision the forests of the chief coinmissimierships : Burmuh, Oudh, Central 
Provinces, Coorg, Mysore, and Hyderabad. But he possc^scjs little power of interfering 
with the forests under the lieutenant Goveruorships (Bengal, Pnajub, North Western 
Ih’cn'inces), atul no pemer of controlling and directing operations in Madras and Bombay, 
to which Sindh is annexed. 

For each of tln‘se administrations an annual rcpori, (letalling the operations of tlie year, 
is prepared by the chief officer of each adniiiUNlralbrn. These arc carefully reviewed by. 
the Governor General, or by the Governors or Lieutenant Governors. 

All animal Forest lludget is also prepared and submitted to the Government of India, 
\vho smitiiiise it with great particularity. While necessary establishments are liberally 
saiiclioncd, the greatest economy in management by conti oiling officers is insisied on. 

Tiicsc yearly reports and the yearly Budget Ksl’imatc -are laid before the Secretary of 
State in Council as they arrive, like the documents belonging to any of the other subjects 
under the. llevenuc I-Kcparlment ; and such circumstances as seem specially to require 
attention are pointed cut, many of those notices being embodiecl in the reply which is sent 
to India. 

One great item of expense nc»w being incurred is for the demarcation of the forests, the 
vast ureas of which have been very little known. It is a w(>rk of importance, as it will 
enable the Government to coneentraie, and so to economise, eslablishments and labour. 
Not much has been yet accomplished, but the work is proceeding steadily in almost all 
juirts of India. 

'fhe only legislative enactment for the udminisiraiion of the forests is Act VII. of 1865, 
which enables administrations to frame rules for the protection and management of their 
forests, with consent of the Government of India. Tliis Act has not proved sufficient, 
and another lias been prepared, which has not yet passed into a law. It is understood 
that it will remove all legal obstacles to conservancy. ' 


British Bubmah. 

The reports for 1806->9 and 1809-70 were recently received together. They ere drawn 
up by Captain Seaton, die conservator, an officer of the Madras Staff Corps, who entered 

the 


, Burmah. 
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the Forest Department, and was one of the first to avail himself of the arrangements made 
in 1660 to enable British officers to study forestry in Fmnce and Germany. 

The delay in sending in the report for 1868-9 arose from its containing an historical 
account of the forests of the province, and of the early measures adopted for their con- 
servancy, the difficulty of obtaining the statistical datk which it contains, and of printing 
it in Burmah« 

The following is a summary of the preliminary matter ; — 

The civil divisions of the province are Araktin, Tenasserim, and Pegu ; the first two 
conquered in 18*26, and the last, with double the population of ihe other two, in 1853. 

Of the total area of 60,081,660 acres, that portion belonging to forests has been roughly 
estimated at, — 

Acres, 

Teak producing forests . - - 1,634,000 

Forest void of Uak “ • " 2,946,000 

4,480,000 == 7,000 square miles. 


And low-lying forest land and land occupied by— 

12,046 towns and villages - - - 20,007,498 acres. 

Of the 7,000 square miles 2,397 are estimated to be teak localities. 

In Arakan, forest conservancy has hitherto been nstricted to certain rules. It is a 
narrow tract of chiefly hilly country, extending over the w^estorn spins of the Aracan Yoina 
Range, and is administered by the district officers for protecting the iron-wood tree. A 
report on the Arakan forests has been prepared by IVIr. Schlich, but has not been sent on 
to ibe Government of India, pending the receipt i»f opinions called fi)r upon it. 

The Pegu division is the largest and most important, comprising the wliole area watered 
by the Irrawaddy fiom the frontier to the sea-board, as well as portions of the Sittang 
Valley, east and west sides. It contains the three main divi>.ions : Rangoon, Tharrawadclie, 
and SSittung ; as well as the Prome division ; to which is uttached the tort sis to the west of 
the Irraw^atldy. The richest leak localities arc situaied on the hills between the Inawaddy 
and Siitang rivers; those lo the west being inferior in extent, and as respects the growth 
of the tree. 

The Tenasserim division embraeos the western side of the Salween from the Pahehoung 
to the Tlioungyeen river, and the whole of the country betwien the Thoungyeen in the 
cast, thti Bay of Bengal on the vvt st, the Siamese boundary on the south, as well as the 
lower portion of the eastern Si i tang Valley. 

The leak forests are under one divisional charge, and, tlnuigh of laige oxteni, are much 
less valuable in mature timber ilian those in the Pegn division. 

The effects of the large coiihumption of firewood by steamers on the Irrawaddy, eng 
being the wood chiefly u^cd, are beginning to be observed along the banks of the 
river. 

The lower mixed forests conlf\iu bamboo^;, padonk (for cart wheels), pyiilvudoc (the iron- 
wood), pymmu, kanyin. ’Jlie Siilang fon?sts supply lliitnec, thiLnn, thifpyou, tliingan. 
The Attaran, Dhamdamce, and Lhyneboay ioivsts contain these woods, and also 
Koungmlioo. 

Of forest produce the authorities in some localiiies reserve the riglit of ta: ping fhe 
thitseo, or black varnish tree, and i.f colleciino beeswax. 

In July 1827 the Governnieiit sent Dr. Wallich to lejiort on tlieso forests, and directed 
that they should be held as Government property and ])rotccted. 

In 1829, the attempts to work tm Government account nut having been satisfactory, 
Mr. Maingy, the commissioner, gave up the Attaran forests to private enterprise, under 
restrictions as to felling, and piaemg a duly of !;> per cent, on the timber. 

In 1833 a small native csuiblishinent for planting purpuscs and conservancy was 
sanctioned. 

!n 1837-8 Dr. Heller reported that the forests were being exterminated under the license 
system; and more stringent rules were drawn up by Capfain Trcmcnhere, siiperiutendent 
of forests, in 1841 and 1842. 

In 1847 the Court of Directors prohibited the ceding of forest-holdings in perpetuity, 
and ordered the reservation of certain forests for Gov(?niuient. 

In 1848 the present scale of duty was authorised : 4 rupees for each log of 6 feet girth, 
brought down the Attaran, and i\J.s.2. 12. for each log brought down t>thev rivers. Dr. 
Falconer was deputed to these forests in January 1849, und made a valuable report upon 
them. 

On the annexation of Pegu Dr. McClelland was sent as Ruperintciidcnt of forests. In 
1853 a notification by Colonel Phayro declared all the forest in the province to be the 
property of Government, and steps were taken to enforce this right. 

Mr. D. Brandis assunied charge in 1866, and continued in functien until he was 
summoned to Calcutta in 1863, and appointed inspector general. During his incumbency 
of the office he aecomplishcd much towards putting the forests on a sound system of 
conservancy* Rules were promulgated in October *1 866, which were revised in 1869. 

. , 0.fi9. ' 4 K 3 Among 
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appendix to bkpobt peom xhb 


AppendlSi No* d. 
Bunnob. 


Operations of 
1860-70. 


Among other points, they fixed the rate of duty to be levied on timber brought to Kadod 
for export from foreign states. Mr. Brandis iuaugurated a regular working plan, under 
wliicli the teak forests W(^re divided into six minor divisions, in each of which one«-foiirih of 
the available first-class trees were to be killed annually, it being reckoned that a rotation 
of 24 years would sufiict* to allow secoud-ciass teak (4 feet 6 inches girth) to attain to 
first-class size. 

Subsequent rules were drawn up under Act VII. of 1865. In 1863 the Timber Revenue 
Establishment at Kadoe was amalgainaied with the Forest Department. 

In 1866 so little timber was left in the Atiaran forests that it was resolved to grant 
periiiits for 30 years to such as had j)reviously had permits to cut timber, called in the 
lanuniige of the country leimhats,” and even to allow them to purchase their plots. 

Mr. Leeds succeeded Mr. Brandis in hi.s cliarge of these forests in 1868, and Captain 
Seaton was appointed to them on Mr. Lebeds’ leinoval to Bengal, in 1868. 

Tlie present establii>lnnent consists of one conservator, three deputy conservators of two 
grades, eight assistant conservators in tnree uradcs. 

The fort St operation of girdling, blasting rocks, and ch aring streams were suspended, 
(Twing to the general financial difiiculties of tin* year. As oliserved by the Chief Com- 
missioner, llii't is iinforliiniitc for n ii*venuc-pn)ducing department, and the fact that the 
more spent on extraction of timber the more revenue would accrue; had money been 
granted it w'oulil have increased the revenue for 1870-71. 

In the (!ivi.sii)ns i)f IVgu, vainaiion surveys, to ascertain the number of trees, per acre, 
their sizi s, and corilents, wore continued, togetln-r with experiments to ascertain their ages. 
The result obtained for the latter was that the average age of a first-class tree of six feet 
girth wa> shown to be 124*5 years. Topographical surveys and maps were in progress. 

The clearings made in the year for plantations, in extension of ihe main teak plantations 
in tin: Rangoon, '1 harrawaddie, and Sittane; divisions, embrace an area of upwards of 518 
acres, an increase oi niorc than 06 acres above the area planted in 1860 ; 20C acres of this 
extent wi re m ar TonngluH). The average cost of the latter is less than of the other plan* 
taiiv)ns, ul'oiit 2/. or *zL 14.s*. tlio acie. The Government regard ilie progress in plantations, 
upon tin* whole, as exceedingly satisfactory ; oj^erations are being concentrated on three 
main divisional plantations. 

In Rangoon division ihe plantatioiiB which have been made within the last three years 
cover 327 acres. A fne in the oldest of them did imnsiderable mischief in the year. 

Stisaniuui, cotlon, chillies, sweet potatoes, and other crops are planted with the teak, and 
yield ii small return, bhans are om|)loyt‘d as cultivators. Karens and Burmese also, now 
that th<7 bt gin to understand the system, show leaciiness to lake to plantation work. 

In the TImrrawaddie division the aieii planted seems to be 394 acres, and in the Sittang 
division 7 14 iicies. Statements are given f)f‘ tliii cost, extent planted, and of the average 
jiumher of tnic s per acre. 

The lotal area |)lunte(l with teak in five years (1865-70) was 1,012 acres, at a total cost, 
excluding returns from sales of crops raised on the ground, of 6,473 or about 6 Z. Bs. 
the acK!, as far us the work has gone. Former experimentaJ plantations extend over 
121 aci(*s; and' with the nddiiioii for this year, 513 acres; the lotal extent is about 
1,648 acres. 

The (fovcninu nt d(?precate a proposal advoculcil by the local administration to concen- 
trate all planting operations near Kangotm. In some respects they admit that the plan 
commends itself, but tlicy <d)scrve that it would be a pity to abandon or restrict the opera- 
tions iu*ar near Toungoo, where the work has been done at a low rate, and where it is pro- 
bable that tin? (?osi will be slill farther diminished. 

1lic (j()veininent remark, G«)od soil, the vicinity of water communication suitable for 
the trail- port of timber, and the facility for procuring the rieedriil labour, appear to be 
the priricijiiil points to look to in the selection of land for plantations;'* and annexed to 
the report is a correspondenre of some length on the development of teak plantatiom^, and 
the ilf’m arcan«)n ol reserves, reviewed by the Goveinmeiii; but the principal features seem 
to be shown in the repoit, which is of subsequent date. 

The Gi»vernmcnt ol India have expressed ri strong opinion (as the Secretary of State 
has also «lonc) adverse to a proposal for relying solely on planting, and giving up the main- 
tenance and reproduction of the natural forests. They repeat that with so large an extent 
of country uncultivated, and so small a po])uluiion, such a measure cannot be necessary. 
Tfiey suy that, besides teak, there are valuable forests of iron-wood, catechu, thingan, and 
other trees, and they lay down the fullowhv.; principles, which it may be well to quote: 
*‘The lescrves must he sufficient to supply the future requirements of the trade; existing 
cultivation and all private lights muKt be most Bcrupulously respected ; but, all valuable 
teak forests and forests of other kinds, which are not occupied, and in which no private 
rights exist, must be reserved as State forests. Not to reserve such forests, because settlers 
/may cventtially desire to occupy the land for cultivation, would amount to a needless Waste 
of a most valuable property, which has already yielded a very large net revenue to the 
State, iiiic) on the maintenance of which, to a certain extent, kn important trade depends. 
The Government of India will be ready to grant ihe needful funds for the exiension of 
plantations on a^niuch larger scale than baa been attempted at present, as soon as expeci- 
cnce has shown that they can be formed and maint lined at a moderate outlay per acre; 
but to rely on plantations alone would in every way be most imprudent ; and under all 
circumstances, ihe natural resources of the forests must be carefidly husbanded until the 
plantations arrive at maturity.’^ 
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III the correspondence above referred to^ the Government point out that vvhoreus it is 
proposed to work up the plantations to 30,000 acres to secure an annual out*turn of 
24,000 tons of timber, the yield of linkber in ihe Biitish territory has been from 33,000 to 
02,200 independently of the importation of upwards of 100,000 tons, so that without the 
last*named sources of supply, 30,000 acres would only supply a small portion of tlio re- 
quirements of the trade. 

Proi>:ress WHS made in 1808-9 and in 1869-70 in inducing the ya ’’ cultivators to plant 
teak along with their ordinary crops in suitable^' places, by whicli means it is hoped to 
resuscitate the older teak forests. The inducements which it is proposed to hold out to 
them, but which are not yet. sanctioned, are a payment of 10 ru[iees j)cv acre for each acre 
well covered with teak plants, and remission of capitation tax. 

Steps have been taken to prepare for the establishment of railway fuel reserves, and to 
ascertain the quantity of wood available along the line of the proposed Rangoon and 
Prome Railway. 

In the Prome plantations of 12 years standing, the average girth (d thc trec.'^ in diflerent 
elevations is found to vary hetween 21-32 inches on level ground, to 15-70 on the crest of 
the hills; and the hei.uht from 48 to 38 feel. ^ 

Attempts have been made by Mr. Graham, with ihe assistance of two Karen lads who 
had been trained in the Neilgharries, to propagate tin* cliinchona by cuttings. These 
promise to be successful, whereas the attempts with seed failed. 

The introduction of ipecacuanha is also to be tried, when plants can be spared from 
Calcutta. 

The demarcation of Government reserves is being urged on with a view of preventing 
breaches of forest rules, and of excluding the natives (who practice what is called yu,'* 
or toungya,'' i.e,, burning the foicst for the sake of ciiltivuling one or two crops out of 
the ashes) from the forests. I’lie destruction caused in the last year by this method is 
described in paragraphs 10 to 33 of Cuptuin Seaton’s Report. The Chief Coniinissioncr 
lays great stress on the trotible which the interference w-itli this rudci habit of the pco|)le 
causes them. The Government of India, however, point out that die rules preventing this 
process have been in force since and that only within the last two years have any 

complaints been inomimmtly brought lo notice; that tl4<*y arc luoAt anxious to encourage 
the increase of the population and of cultivation in Bunnah ; but tliat this can be elh cted 
without giving up the more valuable teak localities. The tonk-]n*oducing forests aie shown 
to form only a small proportion of the uncultivated land of the province, “ and the preser- 
vation of a sufficient area of the more valuable forest.s is a mutter of necessity, not a matter 
of choice.” In parts of the country where no other land is available, it may be right to 
permit the extension of p(*rmancnt cultivation at the cx|>on.so of ilui tt^ak fon'sts, but in 
ordinary cases it is diflieiilt to understand that there should be liardship and trouble to the 
people in prohibiting the extension of (tultivutiun in teak localnies. All the authoritiis are 
agreed on the necessity of proceeding us rapidly ns possible with demarcation. As largo 
a staff of officers as possible is to be eraployetl in the Prome division this year. 

In the year under notice the final dciiuircation ol 25,800 acres, or 4()-312 square miles 
was sanctioned by the locargovernmeut, besides pn liminaiy dcmurcations. 

The yield of limber from British forests (luring the year 1800-70 w^jis a fair one: — 


! 

Logs. 

T<;n», 

By Government Contractors and Government Agency in the 
Tliarrawaddie and Rangoon Divisions. 

1 8,004 

12,044-9 

Sleepers -- 

6,429 

450-2 

Seashore Drift and Miscellaneous • - - 

3,355 

8,056-8 

By Permit Holders . - . - - - . 

32,017 

23,60-2-0 

Total - - . 

55,395 

89,843-6 


The yield would have been as great as in 1808—9, which was an uiiusuuliy large one, but 
a larger ^antity of timber was neaped ” in the lower course of the various loresi^ 
Streams. The department idealised 11. 13. a log net; according to usual rates, A!.v.4. 4. 
more than it would hate dose at a public sale, by converting 475 logs of second-class and 
unsound timber into 3,355 sleepers for the Bombay market at a steam saw-mill; 98 tons 
of planking and scantling were also obtained, which found a ready sale. i)nly the sound 
portions were converted into sleepers. 

The timber from beyond the frontier, which paid duty at the Kadoe station, amounted to 
61,086 logs, and 3,853 converted pieces, a decrease of 24,801 logs, and of 17,252 con- 
0.69t 4 K 4 vertedl 
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verttid pieces, from the previous year. Tliis large decrease arose chiefly on the timber 
brought down by the Salween, and was cming to the disturbed state of the North Eastern 
froiiUcM* from the liostilitics between the Karenees and Siamese Stans; a state of afiairs 
which threatens to drive away the timber trade from Moulmein. ; . 

The foreign limber has decreased in three years from 08,2^1 logs in 1667-8 to 62,625 in 
186B-0, and 44,202 in 1869-70. The British timber brought down by the Irrawaddy and 
the Sittang was also less that) in 1808-0, owing to the very small rainfall in the upper 
forests liaving stranded many of the logs. The number of logs, however, including the 
balance of the previous year, cleared at the Kadoe station was 77,800, or 7,362 in excess of 
the quantity entered ; the quantity left on hand in 1809-70 was refuse, chiefly unfit for 
shipment. 

The average price realised by contractors and Government agency, timber per log was 
JRs. 2S. 3., anil per ton JRs. 29. 10.; and the net fev^jnue Bs. 7. 1. the log, J?s. 13. 9, the 
ton. Peiniit timber gives a profit of Bs, 6 . 7. the log, and Bs, 8. 11. the ton. 

It is noted as sutisraclory that the average yearly out-turn of timber of the nine years 
preceding 180»-9, was 10,735 tons; whereas the out-turn in 1868-9 was 21,339, and in 
18G9-7o”lO,151 tons, nearly, representing the yield of four seasons in two. 

I'he financial results were fiivourablc, although the Budget Kstimate of expenditure had 
been exceeded by 4,400 L The excess is accounted for l>y extended operations, the out- 
turn of timber having been exceptionally large in the two years, and proportionable out-' 
lay being required for transport. Plantations also and couimuuications were higher. The 
excess over the Budget Estimaic of receipts, 73,000 /., exceeded the excess in expenditure. 

I'he cash receipts and expenditure of tut* year in the several provinces were: — 


Division. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure, 
inclusive 
of Direction. 

Surplus. 

1 

Deficit. 


a, p. 

Bs, £/. p. 

JB/r. a. p. 

Rs, 

Prome .... 

38,000 6 - 

10,540 15 - 

27,459 6 - 


TlmiTaNvaddio and Rangoon - 

6,35,148 - 0 

.3,39,041 7 6 i 

1,95,600 9 - 


Sittuiig - - - - 

92,305 1 0 

34,320 - 9 

57,979 - 9 

— 

Salween • - ' - 

1,15,4)0 15 4 

13,037 12 - 

1,02.37.3 3 4 


Kadoe . . - - 

1 

2,04,011 *6 >• 

17,835 12 - 

1,80,176 9 - 

— 

Total - • - B.s\ 

0,84, 87ft n 4 

4,16,881 1ft 8 

5,09,493 12 1 

— 


From the surplus, 50,949 is to be deducted for allowances, re-funds, and drawbacks, 
422 leaving the net revenue : — 


£. 


Horne, or F'orests - - - , . 44,456 

Kadoe, or Foreign - « . « * 12,071 


Or 21,027/, over the estimated Budget 
surplus. 

But from this must he deducted the less value 
of Slock. 

Leaving - - - £. 


60,520 


6,572 


50,954 


As the actual surplus of the year’s operations. 


OuDH Forests. 

The Report is by Capluiu E. S. Wood, the conservator, who left India on sick leave 
shortly after he had sent it in. 

The area of the lands vnider the department was much the same as in the previous year, 
the only addiiions being 3,703 acres in Khcree, and 2,447 in Gondah, both made over for 
fuel reserves. 

It is intended to transfer to the department certain tracts in the Kheree district south of 
the Sardah, which nianv years ago were grunted for cultivation, hut in which the conditions 
of the grunts have not been fulfilled, the area is estimated at f82,737 acres, or nearly 285 
square miles. Orders, it appears, have lately been issued for fnaking over 10,000 of these 
acres. When it may be inexpedient to disturb the present cultivators, they are to be con- 
tinued under leases from the conservator. Tlie whole tract is said to be better suited to the 
growth of sitl than to cultivation. 

The forest establishment is beginning to work " pretty fairly, but at present there are 
few really good men as ranger?. Captain Wood, however, hopes in time to find some. 

C(»iiKervancy is being introduced very gradually indeed into the province, with regard to 

the 
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the rcfjuirements of the populution, and their prescriptive riphts. Where these have not Appendix, No. 5. 

existed before, they are not to be created. A commission is to he appointed to settle them, 

but it is useless to appoint one until after the boundaries have been finally decided. It is Oudli. 

the minor forest produce whicii is chiefly aflected by such claims. This year it was leased ^ — 

as in the previous year. The talookdarsin the neighbourhood are generally the contractors, 
so that even if they do not kec]) to the terms few complaints are made to the ofiicers. 

The miscellaneous forest produce was leased lor 7,479 /. instead of 5,636 /. A larger 
amount would have been obtained if the Rajah ofBulrampoor had not had a farming lease. 

When the regular settlements are completed, a lietter arrangement can be marie. The 
same sums may not be obtained when most of the dead, fallen, and standing trees have 
been taken out. On the otiicr hand, the smaller wood will be more valuable, as there will 
be a market at iiyraughat for fuel, and the navigation is being improved. 

The rules of sale for forest produce in Oudli are appended to the report ; separate leases 
must be taken for the three different kinds of produce : — 

1. Dry Wood. 

*2, Gracing. 

3. Minor Forest Produce. 

The Government reserve to itself the right of catcliing wild elephants. 

The sale of inowah, fruit and tlowers, takes place separately in March or April. 

The third article comprehends the collection and sale of all gums, resins, wax, honey, 
lac, fruits, and seeds (except those of the lescrved woods and mowah), flowers (except 
inowah), the unclaimed skins and horns of all animals dying in the forest, sliells, minerals, 
prepared or unprepared, grasses for ropes, tliitching, and domestic purposes; and roots, 
stems, leaves of plants not classed as reserved. 

The revenue survey is still incomplete. Major Anderson has l)een making arrangements 
during the cold weather fur determining the boundary which follows the watershed between 
Nepal and Oudh in the (Tondali and Baraich divisions. 

Valuation surveys to ascertain the number of trees per acre have been taken for the last 
three years in the Khercc division. The acreage surveyed in that time (544 acres) shows 
3*65 first-class, and 5*534 second-class trees the acre, with plenty of younger trees to take 
their places. 

In Baraich the surveys show a want of young trees, but when the first-class trees have 
been felled and the block closed for some time, seedlings may spring up. 

Expeiiinents also went on to ascertain the ages of trees. 

Lines were cut to stop fires in the forests, sowings were made of khair (acacia catechu), 
a lately reserved wood, and of sissoo. A plantation of the large hollow soil of haiuboo was 
made near the Sohelee, and is doing well. The Government of India commend this 
measure, and say that the bamVioiJS bhuuld be cultivated in all forest distiicis, where the 
conditions arc favourable, and they are not indigenous. 

One of the most important o|)crations of llie year to the future profit of the forests was 
the rendering the Sohelee river availabh* for the transit of limber, by removing impediments 
from its course^ ; considerable progress was made towards this object. The use of the 
Sardiih, a most unmanageable river i'or the purpose, can now be dispensed with. I’he eflect 
has been already to reduce the rate of contract ; half the number of carts can be dispensed 
with, or double the work done with llte s.imc number; and, even putting aside the less cost 
of rafting by the Sohelee, about 1,000 /. annually will be saved in lain! carriage. More- 
over, the officer in cliargc of the division can himself supervifse the work, which he could 
not well do on the S.irdah, and not at all on the Kunlioui route. 

Captain Wood reported that very little expense would make the roads fit for traction 
engines, which he hoped ere long to see doing the principal pail of the carriage of timber 
and fuel. Acting upon this suggestion, the Government of India requested the Secretary 
of Slate to commission Captain Wood to impure into the possibility of obtaining a suitable 
engine in England. This has been done, but his report has not yet been received. 

Little limber was brought out in the year owing to the change from the Sardah route ; 
but the stock was much increased. 

Two thousand nine hundred and forty-two trees vveic felled, and some more whicli were 
to be reckoned in next yeai’s account. The timber promises to be good, but the logs had 
to be cut to suit ihe emitters, who will not cart them beyond a certain length ; 3,193 logs 
were carted out of the forests during the year. 

Captain Wood thinks that the estimate of the annual yield, which in his last report he 
had fixed at 3,000 or 4,00o trees, can be very much increased, when more data as to the 
growth of trees have been obtained. 

A plan of timber operations for 1870-71, and 1871-72, is added to the report. For an 
expenditure of 5,000 /. in the last of tliesc years, he expected to sell 0,925 /. 

But little timber was brought from Nepal during the year. 

0.59. 4 L 
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Tlie financial results for the year were 

Timber at Depots - - - - - - 

Miscellaneous, including sale timber removed by pur- 
chasers, permit fees, grazing dues, sale of fruits, &c., 
confiscated timber, fines an^.l forfeitures • . 


£. 

2,422 

8,260 


10,682 

Expenditure - * - - 10,517 


Balance . - • - - 165 

Excess of assets at end of year over those at commence- 
ment 4,355 


Profit of tlie Year - - - 4,520 


The officers employed under Captain Wood were Captain Losack, Mr. Ponsonby, and 
Mr. I'orrcst. 


Central Provinces. 

The forest report on the Central Provinces for 1869-70 is by Mr. Jacob, officiating for 
the conservator, Captain Doveton, who is at home on sick leave. 

The only important operation of the year was the supply of 50,000 sleepers to the Great 
Indian Peninsula liadway Company. The exertions and arrangements made to effect this 
operation within a limited time are much commended ; hut they absorbed much of the 
time «if the officers, caused a considerable expenditure on forest roads, and, from the 
limitation as to time; the price paid for them, JR.v. 6. J2. 1. n sleeper, did not cover the 
expenses, accurate results aire to be givofi when the transaction is quite closed. It is stated 
that there were 4,45u trees felled, which yielded 32,617 sleepers, equalling 130,588 cubic 
feet of timber, on an average of 29 cubic feet per log, and it is calculated that, if removed 
in log, this timber wouhl have yielded 45 cubic feet per tree, or nearly half us much more 
than the quantity represented by sleeprrs. 22,774 first class sleepers were landed at Jubbul- 
porc by the 31st of March. 

The Sal Forests of the Meikul and Kymore flanges are those from which these sleepers 
seem to have been chiefly brought, on which account expense in opening communications 
was incurred. 

'When the demand for timber has sufficiently cx|)anded, the Nerbudda (most of the 
tributaries of wlir(;h flow through the most Iicuvily timbered portions of the northern division) 
will, when two obstructions between Mundia and Jubbulporc are removed, form a most 
valuable aitery for the export of timber. 

The forests are partitioned into five divi>*ioi.s : northern, southern, eastern, western, and 
c< ntral. They arc divided into reserved and unreserved. 

A report by Mr. 11. Thompson,- giving a geological and statistical description of the 
country comprised in the northern division, was sent in, of which Mr. Jacob cites the chief 
points. There are eight reserves in this division. 

Operations in the l entral division were chiefly in connection with tlie final demarcation, 
and administration of Sautpoora reserves. Progress has been made towards rotation 
m.'inagement. 

Ill the western division, there aie seven reserves, wdiich cover an area of 2,000 square 
piiles. frequent changes of officers bad hiiideicd the enforcing of systematic conservancy. 
The proportion of timbered country is 1*8 acres jier In ad of the population. It is stated 
ilint Burmah leak is procurable at Bombay at Its, 1. 4. (2 .v. Or/.) per fool, and that the 
of delivery would not increase the cost more than 4 annas afoot. The former rates * 
f(U‘ the. timber from ibc Nerbudda Valley (from 8 annas to lis, 2. 8.) cannot compete with 
the lUuniab leak at the price mentioned ; ami much of the stock is of an inferior quality, 
and deteriorates rapidly. Mr. Jacob therefore advocates quick sales at lower prices. 

The general situation of the eastern division, and tlie remoteness of the more valuable 
areas of forest, and various eircurnstances, combine to narrow the sphere of operations. 
The time has not yet come wlien the large timbered areas of this divi.^ion can be worked 
remuneratively. 

Fires were excluded from the Hathiburce Forest. 
yfho Panabaras, a leased forest, jiresenls a very favourable lield for professional manage- 
ment since the whole of the boundaries has been i.lcarly and disfinctly defined. 

In the southern division operations were confined to the enumeration of growing stock 
iind the collection of timber in clep6tB from the Aheree Forest. The survey preparation of 
maps, enumeratian of timber, and experiments to ascertain growth and decay have all been 
brought to a close. The number and size of trees in the Bemaram and Mirkulloo Forestiv 
are given. They contain teak and sheshum (sissoo). " 

Plantation s» 
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Plantations, as the following Table relating to the three principal ones shows, arc very 
expensivp, as yet, in the Cetilral Provinces. 


Division. 

1 

Plantation. i 

! 

1 

Area, 

Acres. 

1 

1 

Number 

of 

Plants. I 

1 

Total 
Cost. j 

1... 1 

Cost j>er 
Acre. 


! 


1 

1 

j 

1 

Rs. 

R». 

Northern - - - 

Garhakola 

15 

6,982 

4, .383 

20-2 

Ditto ... 

Ahcrec 

56 

1 

41,100 

13,059 

240 

Western - 

Bankabunla - - | 

1 

1 

18,418 

7,866 

1!)(J 


fU. 

The total outlay on Plantations in the Central Pro- ; 

vinccs appears to have been from 1804- r> to 1808-9. 

Add outlay of 18(i9-7() - - - - - - } 21,327 

Total - - - Jls. or,, 04 !) 


In the Eastern Division, mention is made of a plantation of ino acres, on which about 
86,000 trees had been planL d. Statements, sliowirig the distribution of tins expenditure 
and other particulars, arc culled for. 

PircM have been excluded for three successive \eai\s from two reserves ( Jugmmulel 
isquare miles, and Chooharccgogiir eight square miles) ; and lor five years from oiie(lkn'ec, 
62 square miles). 

Marked success utlended the rnimageincnt ol' the umesirvcd Ibrests. Tlic total receipts 
lor the year were /. aj'ainst 24,016 /. in l8(>8-0, an iiicreii'»e oi’ 6,073/, 1‘he 

increased income it was remarkiid, in a yeai succecMlmg one of unusual pleasure, is evidence 
of prosperity among the agricultural classo. The Chief Commissioner, Mr. iMorris, 
ascribes this favourable result also, m snme measui^e, t> a l)etter system ol‘ inanagement 
adapted to tlic conditions and circumstances of the several disnicts. 

The former praciicc was for the (h'putv enmmissioner to lease out annually the right of 
working these forests. This threw them into the hamfs of speculators, and led lo oppress ion 
of the agricultural population. A system of commulaiiou has been a<lopled, by winch the 
right of collecting the principal aiticles of daily consumption, grass, tnel and smidl timber 
for domestic and agricultur.d purjioses, is st cured to the agricultural population by|>aymi nt 
of a fixed annual rate. 

♦Farming leases sold by auction prevail in some districts; and, in some, licenses arc 
issued. 

The Government of India issues a caution ogaiusl allowing piesciiptive rigliis to 
spring up. 

The principal articles of this prokice are Jac?, gum, rosin, dyos, Alowah, Rosiih, edible 
fruits, grayfing dues. 

In the Godavery Distiict, Colonel Ashbmner speaks with much confidence (aftei the 
defects of the system which has prevailed are corrected), of realising a large reveiiue, and 
throwing ojien to the public, large cpiaiitities ol‘ various produce, hitherto not turned l.» such 
good account as might be- 

Captain Forsyth is (juoted as giving valuable facts to the prospects of increase in the 
cxpoit trade of forest produce by the railway. 

The Government instance Burmah, to show' that the working ol the fuiests can be as 
economically performed by Governnn iit as by private agency. 

The Chief Commissioner concluded his review by a proposed re-organisation of (he 
department. 

1. By allowing no limber operations for some years to come. 

2. By reducing the area of the reserves. 

3. By re-disiributing the divisional charges. 

Government await a full )v:port on these subjects from the Chief Commissioner. In com- 
menting on the report to the Government of India, the Secietury of State cautioned them 
not to give up reserves precipitately. 

The financial results of the year were not favourable, although the receipts amounted to 
a larger figure than was reached in any previous year ; but the large increase of charges 
0.59. 4 L 2 under 
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under conservancy and working, due almost entirely to timber expenses, more than counter- 
balance this large amount. 


£. 


Charges 


47,(118 


Receipts : 

Reserved forests 

Other revenue - 

Unreserved forests - 


£. 

- 4,099 

- 1,089 

- 31,490 


Cash deficit - - . . - 

Less value of Stock at close of Year 

E-tccss of outstanding sums in 1870 beyond 1800 
Net Profit of the Year - - - 


38,178 

0,140 

1,884 

11,024 

27,771 

10,747 


The large outstanding sum is owning to the close of the financial year being just the 
season when operations are incomplete, and wlien there are large balances, both in the shape 
of income for remunerative work, ami advances for its performance. 

The Secretary of State in his reply (6th February 1871) pointed out the large increase 
of expenditure under the head of limber expenses, ascribed, as before stated, to the pro- 
vision of sleepers within a given lime; and <iirected that losing contracts of the kind should 
noi be entered irito in future. 


Coorg. 


CooRc. 


1 he Annual Report for the forests f>f Coorg fu rl8G9-70 has not yet been received. The 
following particulars are taken from the General Administration Report of that year: — 

The whole of Coorg proper is dotted with stately forests. The trees, however, attain their 
gieatr St magnitude on the declivities of the ghats. It is a stupendous ridge, not broken 
or roc ky, and covered with a rich stratum of mould, in which trees grow to a prodigious size. 
Tliere is a wide extent of forest on the eastern boundary, but its produce, thuugli not scaiHy 
in growth, docs not equal that on the chain of miuintains. Bamboos in all varieties and of 
tlie greatest excellence, aie found everyw liere ; lultans and reeds, creepers and rare plants, 
Irequently form an imjjcrvioiis undeiwood. 

An interesting list of trees useful for timber, fruit, gums, bark, and fibre, too long to quote 
at length here, is given. 1’hebesi known arc the jack, black wood, areca, mangoe, tamarind, 
and dainnicr trees. 

The conservator is Lieutenant Van-Sorceren, who is also conservator for Mysore, and 
there is an assistant conservator, Mr. E. Ludlow. 

The quantity of timber felled during the year was : — 



Number 

of 

Trees. 


Logs. 

Teak 

443 

Yielding - - - 

886 

Bouiie . • - 

108 

- ditto - 

t 

271 

Blackwood 

9 

- ditto - • * - 

9 


Tbe cost of felling is calculated at 22^.1. .3. per log. The teak logs are said to contain 
about 20 cubic feet of W'ood each. 

The 
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The sandal trees have been taken up with their root’s, and the quantity collected is thus 
given ; — 



Kandis.*'^ 

Maiitids. 

Senrs. 

Billets - 

- 

- 

- 

20R 

10 

9 

Roots 

- 

- 

- 

99 

13 

30 
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^ The Coorg kandy 
weighs 050 Ih?. 
English. 


The cost of collection varies in norih and south Coorg, being from 0 to 7 rupees the 
kandi in the former, ^nd from 0 to 11 in the latter, labour being more expensive in the 
south and the billets having to be carried long distances to the carts. 

Only 183 logs of teak and three of honn6 were sold during the year; the teak fetclied a 
fair price, R$» 1. 2. 6. and upwards per cubic foot. Thirty-eight logs given to the Public 
Works Department are not included in the above. Timber and bamboos, worth 1,1K)8 
rupees, were also given for the lines of the 8th Regiment, N. I. Further sales were post- 
poned as there is a large stock in hand. 

Four hundred aind fourteen kandis of sandal wood in billets, and 114 in roots, were sold 
at an average price of Rs, 88. i, 5. a kandi. 

The proceeds from small wood and bamboos are smaller iban in the pieviona year, and 
will be smaller, us two of the jungles are worked out, and the Cooigs are underselling the 
departments. 

The teak nursery ui Tittimatti is to be abandoned as the soil is unsuitable. 

The plantation at Karmad is thriving; .50 acres cleared in the previous year were 

t lanied, and more have been clearetl. Preparations for fotuiing a plantation at Kutampilli 
ave been made. 

The attempt to rear sandal trees has failed. In lutup', seeds are to be sown broad-cast 
in selected land covered witli light brushwood. 

The receipts from fees for licenses for felling timber were 5,819 rupees. 

The subedars giant licenses to fell 15 trees. The fees vary accf)rding to kind of tree, 
from rupees to 20 rupees the tree, 'i he highest rate is only paid for poon trees, sent to the 
Western Conkan for masts of ships. 

The following are the charges for other reserved trees: bluekwood anjeli, 10 rupee'< the 
tree ; ebony, bonne, and trupu, i\ rupees the tree. 

Shelter was provided for coolies. 

The assistant conservutor complains of the siuull rcMimneration of the native subordinates 
of the establishment. Compluiiit is made of tlie want of forest rules, in consequence of 
which the forest resources of the country are much impaired. Sandal wood has become 
scarce in south Coorg. 

No survey or demarcation of reserves has been commenced. All the roads are o|)e i 
and there is no guard to check smuggling except in two of the ghats. 

Great attention is being paid to the cultivation of cardamoms, on which Mr. Ludlow lias 

f mblished an instructive little manual. There are 128 cardamom jungles, some comprising 
urge tracts of land. 

The financial results of the year (Actuals taken from the Iludget) were : — 

X. 

Receipts 10,81.5 

Charges ------- - n,308 


Surplus 


- £. 


7,007 


Punjab. 

The Punjab reports are in arrear. It is known that the Government of India has called 
attention to the circumstance, wliich doubtless proceeded from the great aniount of work 
thrown upon the officers of these forests, in order to furnish timber lor the construction of 
the Government railways, and to provide fuel to work them when constructed. 

The following particulars are taken from the Administration Ke|>ort for 1869-70, wdiich , 
gives an abstract of operation's and results. 

It divides the forests and woodlands now under the charge of the department into two 

4:la8Bes : — 


‘ I. The more important forests and rukhs, the property of Government, in which il 
possesBes paramount forest rights ; and, — 

0fi9. 4 L 3 II. Forests 


Punjab. 


4l3 
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II. Foiests leaned froni native states. 

Tlie first oi these is again partitioned into nine classes, according to district and 
clmi acler : — 

J. 'riie forests of Hazara, consisting of cedar and various conifers. 

2. The forests of Rawulpindii consisting of chil {Pin?fs longifolia) and deciduous trees, 
including fuel brushwood. 

a. The forests of Kangra, consisting of chil and deciduous trees, with fuel brushwood 
and a little sfil. 

4. Tracts of chil in Gurdaspore. 

fi. Chil forests and bamboo jungles in Hoshiarpore. 

r>. I'he cedar and coniferous forc.sts of Kullu. 

7. Anibahi district, small sfil tracts of the Kalesar Dhur. 

8. Sissoo forests of tlie Kaclii on the Indus. 

D. The fuel and timber tracts, known as the rukhs of the plain disiriets. 

The leased forests, Class 1L, ai^e those of the Chainba State between the Chenab and 
Ravee, mainly cedar, with various other conifers and some deciduous trees. 

The tracts of Bussaliir and Puri in the valley of the Sutlej and its tributaries. 

The depai tinent has also charge of a large division, formed of extensive fuel plantations, 
extending along the lines of the railway from Changa Manga,, in the Montgomery District, 
to Dellii. 

The general control and direction is under a conservator, aided by an assistant 
conservator, who superintends the office while on tour, and has charge of the forest 
accounts. 

The tracts are divided, for administrative purposes, into eight divisions and ranges, 
including fuel plantations and reserves. 

Complete rules for the management of depots and sales have lx*en issued for 1870-71. 

The chief work of* the officers of the Upper Uiver Divisions, besides mere felling, is the 
custody and (*(»iiserv}incy of the forests, tlie prevention of grazing and firing of forests, and 
the Securing reproduction, which is generally elfected by protecting the growth of the 
seedlings, which spring up by tliousmids in most places, as soon as the original forest is 
cleared. 

Tht; ‘‘rukhs’* consist fnr the most part of bru?jhwood, or rather a iliick stunterd growth 
of various species id acacia, prosapis ( jhund), karil (leafless caper), &c. ; but, in places, 
more valuable growths of kikar ^acacia Arabica), shisham (dalbergia sissoo), and, in the salt 
range, olives and box. These rukhs arc gradually being made over to the care of the 
dcjiartmont ; nearly 400,000 iicrcs were tran.^fered during the year. 

The cnlin* su|)ply of iiiol and limber for the Noithmm Slate Uailway has been entrusted 
to the (-U'pari.ment, anil the powers of the oflictu s concerned are taxed to the utmost. 

In Older not to tax ihe hill forests unduly, recourse is also had to the forests of 
CaslimcK, and arrangeimnts liavc hceii made for a large supply from the Mabarajah*s 
forests. A cousidcruhh? list? has lukiMi place in the prices of both deodar timber 
and fuel. 

TIk' iciurn of fellings f(»r 1800-70 gives u total on the jive livers of 7,t)70 trees, and 
00,101 logs. The receipts in the several depots show 20,272 pieces, containing 601,050 
cubic fiu^t ; 1,500 acres have been adilcd to the previous ureii of jdanUitions of 0,275 acres. 
The (!osi of maintaining the old, and planting the ne\v, was 7,7tni/. 

The financial results ari? given in the following figures: — 

C? - V? O 


Assets at the beginning of the Venr. 

c? o 


Value of liuiher, and other stock 

Out.s.taiidiiij» on account of sales and excess payment to contractors - 


£. 

H,389 

15,061 


Expenditure during llic year 


£. 


23,413 

71,306 


Receipts during tlic year 

Assets at llie end of the ycar- 
Vnluc of timber - 
Outstandings 


30,416 


£. 34,050 
20,383 


54,442 


04,809 


03,655 


Loss on Year’s operations 


- £. 


054 


These sums show only the actual transactions in timber brought into the depfits, but the 
iraliie of timber -in various states in tlie forest is very much in excess of what it was at the 
beginning of tlie year, and the purchase of some of the stock has swelled the expenditure. 
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Appendix^ No. . 


The report is by Major Pearson, the conservator. Much activity prevailed tliroughoui Western 

the department during the year. The principal timber operations were : — Provinces. 

1. Sal Fellmf/if in Kumaoa^ undvr Mr. Greiy. — ^These were very extensive, and are 

divided under two heads : the removal to the depots of 1,040 logs, and 12,000 kurries,"^ * Small squared 

from the Kooria Kurruk forests, which were felled and cut in the previous year, and the 

felling, logging, and conveying to depot of 2,500 trees in the Droogadch forest. The work 

is represented by close upon 200,000 cubic feet of timber being brought to depot, of 

which one-third was in a jirepared state. There is a demand for kurries, which letcii a 

good price in the native market, and which can be made out of the unsound and crooked 

trees, which it is desirable to remove from the forests. 

2. The Aurtiou Sale in Gnrhwal.-^\i\ the Semulchour depot, there were about 62,000 
cubic leet of very fine sal timber from last year. The result of the auction in January \vas 
not successful, as only a few handjide mirchasers appeared, and tlicy were in league. As 
there is not much sound timber left in the inaccessible parts of the Giirwhal forests, and 
this timber is exceedingly fine, it is determined not to part with it hastily. 

Doubt is expressed by the Goveinmeut of India whether, considering the difficulty of 
disposing of the timber, the general operations of the year have not been on too extensive 
a scale. 

All the logs in the Bhagarulty forests put into the river, 5,765, have been made over for 
felcener works ; they will come into uccount next year. Only 4oo out of 2,000 chtcr logs 
at tno Hurdwar depot sold at a low price ; it is'supposed, because the dealers do not like 
the introduction of new articles, preferring to keep up prices. • 

3. The Supply of Timber to Churkratta. — There was a very large out-turn of this work, 
the whole arrangements for which devolved on the Forest Department. 



lUanks. 

KurricK. 

Deodar . - . . 

44,584 

20,100 zz 04,710 cubic feet. 

Ilaiee 

20, .504 

7,209 =: 31,206 „ 

Sawn up by Captain Murray 

15,000 

450 


SO, 754 

'.*6,910 „ 

27,858 


There were besides nearly 4,ooo bullies given to the Chuckratta works. The whole of 
this wood had to he prepared and curried on men’s backs from the Ibrest to Clmckiatta, 
and it required the closest attention to keep the hill men together. 


4. Sleeper Opcratlovs on the Tnnsc and Bhufjoruify Jlirers. — The pre))ariition ot 
these sleepers for the Delhi and Uewarree Kwilways was re dly the most important work 
begun during the year. It was carried on under (Juptiiin ISlmTay in the Toasc, and in the 
Bhagiirutty by Mi. Wilson (as a coniractor), under Mr. O’Cull.ighan. On the Tonse, the 
sleepers have to be cut up in tiie forests ami carried to the river; 5,127 had been sawn up 
to the end of June, and carrying had been begun. Logs for more than 35,000 mori^ 
were collected in the sawing depots. In another forest 3,5oo trees hud been marked, anu 
were being foiled and logged ; and at Datmeer, the higlicst deodar forest on the 'louse, 
2,(MK) trees bad been'felled and were being logged, wdiile 521 had been put into tlie viver. 
Gieat ditficiiliies embarass the woik, scarcity of labour, difneuity of keeping up sup])Iiesor 
food for large gangs of workmen, in a country without roads, and the bites of the Fotoo 
Fly ” are a scourge to the plains-inen ; ISO pairs of sawyers were driven back by the last- 
named cause to the plains. The woik of the hill-men is infeiior. 

In the Bhagarutty forests the wmks went on very satisfactorily. Arrangements were 
made by which it is hoped that the out-turn of the season wdll he from 50,t)00 to 60,()OO 
sleepers. At this rate it is expected that tlie sleeper work for tlie State railw^ays will be 
successful. 

Another set of sleeper operations has been going on for checi sh'epers in the August 
moondee forests for the East India Railway Company. Here also the sleepers are cut ii 
the forests, and thefwork has been successfully qeifonw^d by Mr, Scott, on behalf ol tliG 
Company; 44,000 sleepers liayc been turned out, and about 0,000 trees girdled lor next ' 
year, liie sleepers seen by jMajor Pearson were very well sawn, and in excellent con- 
dition. 

Operations for the exclusiono ffires from the forests w^cre successful in the Dhera Dhoon, 
but they were on a small- scale. The Kuinaon and Gurhawl forests again stiflTered 
damage. 

Village, grazing, and otlier rights^ are n{)t to be allowed except where prescription really 
0.59. 4 L 4 exists, 
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exists, but the Oovcniincnt state that the best plan will be to allot to new villages limited 
and wll-dcfiiK tl forest tracts for grazing and the supply of foicst produce. 

1’he uncertainty of boundary lines in the Doon is noticed, and tlie Government of India 
lay it down that a clear demarcation of boundary lines is the first condition of successful 
forest udininistral ion. The boundaries in the Doon are the only ones’ which still require 
I e be defined. The collection of dry wood bus realLsed a large sum, but it has given an 
excuse for the destruction of trees, and the perpetration of naischief in the forests. Major 
Pearson is inclined to recommend that it should be only exercised under supervision, and 
within defined limits. 

The plantations of Australian and fruit trees at Raneekhet arc going on very favourably, 
and in some cases have shown wonderful progress, although some of the fruit trees from 
Enjjland died from the heat on their way up the country. If Raneekhet is to be a large 
station, the successful introduction of the rapidly growing Australian trees is a matter of 
the highest iinpoitance, in respect not only to beauty but to .supply of fuel. 

The question of coveiing the bare hills at Chiikrattu, and of the sufiply of fuel for the 
cantonment is nioic difficult. Sonic of the Australian trees are doing very well ; Major 
Pearson, however, fears that the climate w'ill prove too severe for them without greater care 
than it is possible to bestow on a large nuinher. lie expects that the only way of supplying 
the cantonment in a few years will be to complete ihe cart road and send the wood up 
from tlic Doon. This view i.s supported by the Lieutenant Governor. 

'I'heKlmdir (low alluvial land) of the Ganges has been examined and favourably reported 
on by Mr. Colvin, with a view to fuel plantations for the railway. Dr. King remarks of 
the Doon that, beyond tlie uuuiilenancc of the forest nursery begun by Mr. Colvin, no 
plaiiting was done during the year. The nurse ry is being continued, and arrangements 
made for sowing seeds of Australian trees. lie observes, “The increasing scarcity of 
fiiew(jod, for^the supply both of local wants and of the railways, is a serious matter. In 
the Doon itself the tea planters require a large quantity, and the rnariager of one of the 
largest garclcMis iells me that the Company’s jungle having been all felled, he is under the 
necessity of cutting down mango groves, and indeed it is evident that the destruction of 
the mango groves, wdrich lend so much to the beauty and salubrity of the Doon, is only a 
question of time. The inexorable demand for wood is being met simply by cutting. 
Hardly anywhere is planting being carried on. However, this wholesale destruction of 
grow ing limber is but part of a large question, the gravity of which, as affecting climate, 
rainfall, and fertility of the soil, is hardly as yet recognised. 

Marked improvement is shown in most of the divisions under the head of minor produce. 
This, however, was not the case in the Doon, where there is evidence of strong corruption 
having prevailed among the subordinate forest establishment, now the subject of criminal 
proceedings in the courts of the district. The Government call for furtlier inquiry, and a 
report upon the whole case when completed. 

Mr, Grcig mentions an increase in receipts from Rottlera Tinctoria, Kumela Powder, 
a vermifuge .nnd also a blight yellow' dye ; that he had sent e ight maunds of this drug for 
20/. to Messrs. Ilaiihury, of Plough-court. Dr. Cleghorn lejiorted to the Secretary of 
Stal{‘, in February that Mr. Llunbury had told him that the l>e?t consignments he 
1ja<i received, of tliis drug weie obtained from the forest officers direct. 

The canal plantations .are omitted from the Report, having been le-transferred to the 
Public Works Dci'artinent. 

The financird results of the year were : — 


Receipts 

£. 

64,83G 

Expenditure 

38,300 


20,471 

Less Value of Assets and Liabilities at the end of the Year 

1,827 

Net Revenue - - - £. 

24,044 


By the end of the working season a large additional quantity of timber had been brought 
home and stored in the Kuinarm depots. 

The forest oftieeis named as employed during the year are Mr. Greig, Mr. O'Callaghan, 
Mr. Colvin, Dr. G, King (now Superintendent of Rotanical Garden.s, Calcutta), Captain 
Murray, Mr. liiereion, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Grant, Mr. Ragsliawe, Mr. Henman, ana Mr. 
Moir. The last tw'o were from the first batch of young men who had been trained in 
France for the forest service. Major Pearson laments the death o f the former hy a fall 
down a precipice. He had shown remarkable intelligence, and had given great promise of 
future usefulness. Mr. Moir is \Vell .spoken of for steady work. * 

Major Pearson states that “perhaps the greatest step inillie way of real advancement in 
forest management during the year'* was the appointment of an officer (Mr. Colvin) to 
the cliargc of head quarters and the supervision of theactounts; the benefit, he sayg, is 
most evident in all the divisions. “ It is impossible for any item of doubtful expenditure 
now 10 pass without criticism.’’ Praise is given to the head assistant in the office, Mr. 
«I eft'rics. 
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B ENGA L. Appendix, No. 5* 

The Report on »he Bengal Forests for 1809-70 is by Mr. Leeds, the Conservator, who 
returned from sick-leave on the 2nd of May 1870, receiving charge from Lieutermut Sten- Bengal, 
house, who had been acting for him. * ^ 

With the report is forwarded a menioranduiu by Mr. Mann, the assistant conservator, 
on forest survey in the Assam division. A summary of this f)a|)er is given in Mr, Leeds^s 
report The inspection embraced the Luckimpore, Subsangor, Naua Hills, Novvgong dis- 
tricts, and the forests in the Khasi and .Tvnleuli hills. This iusptxtion was the principal 
operation of the year. These ’forests contain a givat variety of liinher of vahuible kinds. 

In the most accessible places tliey liave been much drainc^d, especially on the left bank of 
the Brumahpootra, to supply the snw-mills of the Upper Assam Company on tlie banks of 
the Debronuddy, whence the North East Saw Mills Comp.uiy has derived its supply; and 
on the Lower Dehing, where the forests have been lieavily wot Lctl by tlie Deliing Saw 
Mills Ci-wpony. 

In the Nowgong district, jooniing ** (the same as “ ya..** or toungya,” in Burmah, 
and ‘‘koomree” and ^^dalla” in the south of India) hu'^ rnucli damaged the forcsl>. 

The importance of tlie Soom forests for the production of tlie Moogali silk, one of the 
most ])rofitable occupations of the inhabitants of tlie Luckimpore district, is again bnmght 
to iKdice. 'file Sootn forests in the Snbjsaugor district arc als(^ extensive and valnaidc. 

The area of valuable hirest tracts in Assam is rouiihly estimated at 4^)00 Sf|uare miles, 
so far as the kn<nvledge of them as yet extends. Tracis wdl he selected under notification 
in the (iazette, and declared Governincnt forests; and, out of tliese, picked tracts are to be 
selected as Government reserves, Acrjnaintance with ihcin is us yet loo iiiij)i;rje(A for any 
jihin of working them to liuve been fonned. 

TIuf reserved tracts of forests now in <;Jiarge of the department are: — 

In Assam, the Nainbur forests, about 25 square miles. 

Dhunsiii „ 720 „ 

In Sikhirn, Bhootan, tracts in the Easu rn and Western DIkhiuis covijiing 2,175,112 
acres. These tracts are said to contain a populutioa of 07,010, of which 10,733 arc 
Hindoos. 

The demarcation of reserves was to be begun in the hciison 1870-71. The boundaries of 
tlie reserves in Ciikhini and Bliootan were fixed. 

The llungbool plantation was increased by 180 acres. The leak plantation at Bainun- 

E okree promises well; it is to be actively continued on the plan which was introduced into 
kiriniih by Mr. Leeds, and is described in tlic Burmah Report. The plantation is of mixed 
teak atid toon. Small experimental plantations, as a data for future operations,'’ have 
been formed in the Western Dcaairs .md in Upper Assam. Chiitugong and the Solmye 
range of hills in Tipperah are mentioned as suitable for teak plantations. Only a small 
quanUty of timber was extracted from the forests in 1809-70, logs and sleepers together, 

4,020 pieces. Paragraphs 30 to 40 explain the diflerciit modes under which timber is 
worked, — 

By Permit holders. 

Government Agency. 

Petty Contractors, 

Extra Establishments. 

Mr. Leeds repeats his known preference for the first method. 

The financial results were : — 



£. 


£. 

Forest Ilrvonuc* 

4,020 

Receipts 

*1J,375 

From Produce Collected by Revenue Officers - 

7,355 

Chsirges 

l>,587 

i:. 

li,37S 


GO 

The Difference hetweeii Assets and Liabilities at the Comnieneeinent and 
End of the Year 

1 

1,894 

Making 

tho Total Profit - - - £. 

1 

3,092 


The working staff’ of the conservator was increased from tlie 1st of January 1870 from 
two to six assistant conservators. Mr. Leeds laments that ho could not obtain one of the 
young men who had been trained in Europe, and of the want of skilled officers* 

fbe report is reviewed by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and by the Government of 
India. The small profit is attributed to the weakness of the executive stafl’ for so large an 
area, and the expectation is expressed that the returns of revenue will show a more sati.sfuc- 
40iy result, since the increase made to the stalF, and as the forests gradually come into the 
hands of the department. 

^The Government of India point out the necessity, in the interest of the saw mill com- 
panies themselves, of the Government iirotecting its forests, and exercising due control 
0.50. 4 M over 
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Appendix No 5 forests, by restraining waste of msiterial with respect to the method of obtaining 

^ the timber. M'liile they admit that the permit system may at present be the best suited to 

the strength of the establishment, and the condition of the xounlry, they enjoin great care 
oengah permits, and state it as a cardinal rule for forest management everywhere, 

that tire uctiial felling of tbe trees should rest with the parties who have the tmntrol of the 
forests;’* and they consider it ^^on geneml principles desirable that no trees should be 
foiled except by the direct agency of the department, after which they might be sold to 
coiitraciors or permit holders.” 

In the inalter of plantations, they direct attention to the necessity of sdecting large 
lilncks of from 3,000 to 0,000 acres us sites, experience having shown that ’small planta- 
tions are unduly expensive, and likely to prove unsuccessful. 

The Bengal Govi rumcm, who had coniincnted at length on many of the points noticed 
by the Government c;f India, observed that the revenue from firrest produce had increased 
from 6,330 /. in 1868-00 to 7,366 /. in 3800-70, but that no details are given. 

Madras. 

Mttdra.s. The latest received Annual Report is for lHOft-00. The following particulars are taken 

from the Administration Report for 1609“*70, 

TJie year was one of progress in Forest Conservancy. The Government are endeavour- 
ing by every nieuris in their power to check the disafllbreslrnent, which an increasing popu- 
lation and the spread of agriculture lend to bring about. They are negotiating for the lease 
of several zemindary (oresis, in order to institute a system of conservancy in them. In 
the Covcriimenl forests care is takeii in felling that ti sufficient number of trees for reprb- 
duclion is preserved ()n every given area, and eneourgemeut is given to the growth of sap- 
lings by disencumbering tlieiu of long grass and creepers. 

Several new plunlations have l)een formed, and existing ones added to. 

Twelve thousand sandal wood trees have been planted in ibe Collegal range, where the 
plantation now includes 40,000 trees. Upwards of 2,000 acres are occupied wilh planta- 
tions. A large extent of land has been inclosed for railway fuel reserves. These are in 
the disiricts of‘ Cmldapah, Salem, North Arcoi, and Coimbetore, and now comprise 
32^ square miles. But the Madras Railway alone consumes about 60,000 tons of wood 
yearly, and no special provision has yet been made for the warns of the Great Southern of 
India. The Government have therefore taken steps to demarcate reserves, in the Southern 
Division. 

In point of finance, no year’s operations have been so successful since the formation of 
the dejjartmenl ; a net (cash) profit of 20,910/, having been obtained. This includes 
11,836/. worth of timber felled in former years, but the value of which had not been credited 
to the tlepurimenl. 

The actual figures, as given in the Report on the Budget, were,— 


Recci])ls - 




» m 

£. 

4l».S7» 

Expenditure 




£. 

28,660 

20,910 


Since this digest was ])reparcd, the Madras Report has been received (June 13th). From 
it have bcfu added lo the statemenis the Financial Statement for the year 1869-70, and 
an extract >how'iiig the utrmuni expended on plantations, and the quantity of timber, 8cc., 
drawn from the forests during the year. 

Bom RAY. 

Bombay. Report is divided into two parts, a general report for the whole Presidency (except- 

** iiio; sindh), mid a separate report for the Cannra Forests, to which the review of the Govern- 

ineni nf Bombay is attached. 

Tiier general report is by Mr. ShutUcworth, the conservator; the Canara report is by 
Captain Peyton, 

The general report defils wilh the forests according to the sepsirate collcctoratcs in which 
they are situated. The most striding feature is the evidence afforded by it of the great 
jesources whiclj the forests of this Presidency, and especially those of North Canara, 
contain. The receipts were considerably more, by 6,890 /., and the expenditure considerably 
less, by 4,828/., than in tlu' pievioiis year; and were also improvements (recemts 28,343/* 
more, expeiidituie 2,468 /. less) upon the amounts estimated in the Budget. The total net 


revenue far exceeded that of any previous year. 

The figures arc, — £. 

Recei[)ts^ 102,343 

JSxpcnditure - - - - - - - 41,348 

’ £. 00,995 

Decrease in value of stock - - - - - * - 3,093 

„ „ value of amount of outstandings - - 83 

3,176 

Net profit on the year - - - £. 57,819 


fiy 

*^111 addition to this amount, uearlv 2.000 1 . wortli of wood was aiven awav freelv in the sevoral colleotoxates. 
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By far the largest portron of this profit wns derived from the Cannra Forests, n doHer 
personal examination of which t^hows them to poKsess large supplies of most valuable timber. 
ITiey were inspected this year by Captain Peyton, under whose separate charge, as con- 
servator, they have been lately placed, and by the Inspector General oi Forests, Mr. Bramlis. 
Six or eight hours were daily spent in them, examining and making survey s. Captain 
J^eyion bearftstrong testimony to the value of Mr. Brandis’s suggej^lions, and lays it down as 
his own principle to utilise trees arrived at their full prime, and all deteriorating stock in the 
forests, so as to make way for reproduction ajul the improvement of young trees ; ainl on no 
account to touch the growing stock of the forests likely to improve. Captain Peyton 
dwells upon thd* vast resources of the Bala Ghauts of Cunara with its 1,950 sejuare miles 
of ^magnificent forests ** and “unhesitatingly’^ affirms that the yield ‘‘can be doubled 
without the least jeopardising future supplies.” 

The Revenue Survey has been oc.cupied in separating tlie cultivated, cultural )le and 
grazing tracts from the forests during the year; but in Oanani no land is alicnuU.d from 
the forests until it has been examined and re|iorted upon liy the Forest Department. 

The evil consequences of working by contractors or by licenses, and the benefit, under 
good superintendence, of working dcjiartincntally are shown, both in the general rc*poit 
(paragraph 67 and (>8) and in that for Cauara (j)aragraph 97). The saw iias taken the 
place of the axe in Idling wherever possible, and the saving caused thereby has been con- 
siderable. 

Several fine sites, both above and below Gliauts, vveu’e fixed uj)oii for plantations, and 
operations may be extended over several thousand aen s lying along tlu* banks of the 
Kalanuddy, Bairtiand Coulghy Ilivers. Mr. Barren’s services in regaril to teak plantations 
near Canvar urc highly spoken of. 

Of the other collecUirates only three, the least important as regards forests, llutuaglicrry 
Ahmedabad and Kaira, < xliibit an excess of expenditure over revtaiue. The amount is 
small, and the circunistiinc<‘s in eaelr account for the •fact. Under what is called Mr. 
Dunlop’s proclamation, forest lands were made over to the Jnamdars in Rniuaglit rry. 
Until they are exhausted tin le will “ probably not be mueli profit in the collectoratf/’ The 
effects of (leiiudution are making themselves fell. Tlie people of liii? eoimti y are crying out 
that the rainfall is yearly less, liicir creeks are silting up, and shoals and bars forming at the 
mouths of the navigable rivers. Sinc(» the forests weie cleared along the (iluiuts, nothing 
checks the rusu of water ilown the hills; it no longer soaks into lh(‘ ground, but washes 
the dirt and gravel into the creeks. The rivers are swollen with H^xxls during the lains, but 
they soon run out, the streams dry out much sooner than they used to do not many years 
ago, and in the hot weather water is searre. 

Similar testimony is given in respect to Colaba. “ The hills in the Ivonkan are so steep 
that when tmee cleared of their tree covering, they become of littli* m^e to the cultivator; the 
rush of water in the rains washes all the soil away until the taee of the rock appears ; whili! 
the trees remain, they prevent tliis, and annually suj>ply new soil by their dectiying leaves 
and vegetation.” 

Pluming operations were carrit'd on in most of the colicctorates. Thoir importance is 
urged, uud even the expediency ol taking up fur this purpose laud which muy l)e under 
cultivaiion. 

It is mentioned that in the Sattera Colleetoratc the cidtivutors have become so cnriclied 
by the growth of cotton, that they arc substituting houses of timber tor their former mud 
huts With thatched roofs. 

The names of the officers mentioned by Mr. Shuttlew'orih and Captain Peyton, in the 
reports are Mr. Paradise (since dead), Mr. Muller, Mr. Wallinger, Mr. [iilliard, Mr. Spence, 
Mr. Parr, Mr. Morplicw, INlr. Williams, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Narraycn Jfiilah and Mr. Barrett 
for Cununi. 

SiNDii Forests. 

The Re|)ort for 18(»t)-70 is by Mr. Fenner, the forest ranger. 

The forests comprise a 17,245 acres. The total yield of the year was 1,052,100 cubic 
feci, being at the rate of 5*20 feet for each average square acre against 4’73 in the pievious 
year, while the general average revenue, derived by acre was 12 «. 2 y;. against \\ a. lOyi. 
The largest pori ion of revenue (14,723 /.) was derived from firewood. The total quantity 
sold exceeded the quantity of last year, although it did not realise so much revenue. The 
consumption of the steameis on the Indus was 550,700 main ids, a less (pianlUy than usual 
owing to the continuance of an unusually depressed state of trucie in Sindh, the steamers 
being reduced to fortnightly, instead of weekly irips, and being even tlicn not always fully 
laden. After an inquiry ciinducted by Sir William Merewethier, the selling price has now 
been reduced experimentally from Ms, 18. B a. to JU. 16 the hundred maimds. A large 
quantity of dried fallen wood was sold at low rates in the forests ; 100,063 maunds of this 
wood found its way to Bombay by the mouths of the Indus, and caused tiie increase in the 
total quantity sold referred to above. 

Grazing fees are the next largest item, and then building wood, which brought in 
2,49G nearly double the amount obtained in the previous year. A timber depot lias been 
established at'Kotree without causing additional expenditure. It did not dispose of much 
wood in the year. Mr. Fenner observes that the losses and distresses of the agrimdtural 

community 

♦ Measttretnents of trees in the Sherolie Forest above Ghauts, gave from 80 to 84 foot in iieight from 
the ground to the intervention of the first branch with cleor cylindrical stems, carrying a girth of S) feet 
IVdm the ground upwards. 

0,a9. 4 M 2 


Appendix, No« 
Bom hay. 


Si mill. 
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Appendix, No. 5. community ihrough part of the year under review, from a cruel epidemic, and the destruc- 

tion of fluur cereal crops by locusts, caused a deep-sealed despondency liardly charac* 

Sindh, teristic of the people of Sindh*” 

Aitcnlion was called by the ranger to the alluvion rules, the sul»jeci be’rng of groat im- 
portance from the rapid changes in the course of the Indus* by which sometinies large 
masses of forests are carried away. 

1’he fiiiancinl results show an increase in the receipts over those of the previous year, but 
a still luri;'ei’ increase in the expenditure, so that the not profit was less by 1,394 2* than in 
Three items alone, mostly exceptional account for this decrease: — 

' £. 

A special survey of the forests on both banks ----- 8t>8 

Incrcuficd establishment by addition of two trained men from England 250 
And a falling oH* in grazing toes ----- - - 206 


There was also the falling off in firewood before alluded to. 
profit of upwards of l),000 /. on the year. 

l-eceipts - -- -- -- - 

r.xpcnditurc ------- 

Net Revenue - - 


Nevertheless, there was a 



£. 

- 

24,088 

- 

14,878 

- £. 

9.212 


The stock in hand Avas valued at 5,121 ; but it is not stated whether this exceeds, or falls 

below, the value of ihti stock in hand at the beginning td‘ the year. There wus also in store 
at Kotne above 13,000 Rabool Kleepers not reckolnd in the above valuation. 

A table is annexed to the report, showdrig the income and expenditure of the department 
for (he last ten years. 

The gross receipts had lisen from 12,002 7. to 24,008 /. 

The expenditure hud ristui frtun 0,122/. to 14,(t70/. 

And the net profit friun 5,040/. to 0,212/. 

'I’he total net profit of the ten years fieing 84,548 /. 

Mr. Fenner’s assistunts during il*e year were Mr. Hexton and Mr. Pengelly and Mr* 
Dasai, two of the young men trained in France, from 18(»7'4j0. They were well spoken of* 
Mr. Sdilieh joined the department only at the end of April. 


HYDEKAliAD ASSIGNED DlSTlUCTS. 


Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts. 


rt. Dalbcrgift Oojei- 
ensis. 

A Daibergiu Sissoo. 
c, Termiualia Ar> 
jina 


For the Ilcrar Forests the latest Annual Report received is for 1808-9. The following is, 
therefore, taken from the Adniinistralioii Report for these districts for 1889-70. 

These forests were this year, for the first time, under a special officer of their own, instead 
of being a part of the charge of the conservator of the Central Provinces. 

The stuff of' the departimmt is now one deputy conservator, Mr. Strettell, who was 
brougitt hitlier from the Suidh I'oresls ; one assistant conservator, and one European 
forester. The cost of this esiublishinciit is 2,(i06 /. a year. Every deputy commissioner is 
also engaged, as fur as jiracticable, in tlie work of forest conservancy. 

The furests are divided into reserved and unreserved, the former managed directly by the 
departnieiii, whilst the unreserved forest wastes are managed by the ordinary district autho- 
rities, iiudcr the geiieial superinlendem e of llie forest officers. 

In the state forests, restoration and-dcvelupmeut ore regarded as of piimary importance, 
and the privileges of the inhabitants of villages lying within their limits are confined to the 
felling of timber (except teak and sheeshum) for their own wants, free ; grazing their 
cattle under resit ictions, and collecting teak leaves and grass for ^ond fide domestic 
purpose-^. 

As a preliminary step to systematic management, the department was divided into two 
charges, iiortlierii, compriHiug the fore.sts in the Ellichpoor, Oomrawattee, and Akolah 
Districts, and southern, comprising those in the distiicts of Booldanah, Bussim and 
Wooii. 

It is only in lillichpoor that resi rvcd, or stale forests, have, as yet, been created. Thc^se 
are situat ed in aiugged tract of country, called the Mailghat. I’lio portion which is within 
these districts occupu s an area of 1 ,500 square miles. It is inhabited by Ghond and Koorkoo 
tribes, who gain their chief livelihood by trail ''porting to tlio plains timber and forest 
produce, for sale in certain bazaars at the foot of the hills, where the Fort'st Department 
collects the duties fixed according to a certain scale. An assistant commissioner stationed 
in the district has been of use in protecting the interests of these people. 

The demarcation of these reserves is only in progress. If the sites selected should prove 
available, tlicn the entire area of the State forests in tliis trac\i alone would amount to. 500 
square miles, and will embrace the most densely wooded and valuable forest land in the 
whole range of the Sautpoora hills. The principal timber contained in it, is teak, t^wus(a)| 
shusljuni(5), bamboos, and kowah(c); about 31 square miles has been set apart for specially ^ 
rigid conservancy ; it is patrolled night and day. Every attempt is made to reconcild the 
wild tribes to the forest rules, by not letting these press too severely upon them, and to 
bring them to more civilised habits. 

In 
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In regard to plantations, nurseries have been formed, a large Cjuantify of seed sown, and Appendix, No. 5, 
seedlings transplanted. Distinct results in the way of experience and observation, of which — 

an account is given, were also obtained. The amount expended was OB h 9 s, Hyderabad 

The unreserved forests constitute at present the larger sections of the natural wooding Assigned Districts, 
of Berar. Their usefulness and importance are expressed in the following observations taken 
at length from the report. Their comparatively secondary character in a revenue and 
economic point ot view is m»»re thnn comprnsated for1)y their importance meteorologically, 
that is in their influcnco on the luinfall and climate of ibe province, and by the close con- 
nection which there is between their condition and the supi)ly of fuel, and of wood for 
domestic purposes. It seems prohaLle that Uerar, like many other parts of the world 
which are now comparatively bare, was at one time covered, at least in many places, witli 
masses of luxuriant forests, wliilc it is also certain that from whutever cause, the is^inf'all is 
not at ihe present day copious as it was a tew generations ago. All those considerations 
poii it to the necessity of forest consorvuncy being bestowed as caiefully on the humbler 
trees of the coppice whose leaves act upon the atmosphere, and of whose wood may be 
made the simpler implements of agriculture, as upon the giants of the forest, whose trunks 
yiedd timber such as perhaps the shijjbuilder in remote dockyards can turn lo account; as a 
matter of tact an increasing scarcity of wood f<»r domestic purposes is now manifesting » 
itself in several parts of the assigned distiicts, so ranch so, that the fields are in some 
instances robbed of their natural manure, through the droppings of the cattle being 
collected by the poorer classes as fuel, while it is said to be not uncommon to sec men, 
womflftn, and children, giubbingup thejawaree roots Ibr the same |)urposc.” 

Taking one district with another, Mr. Strett<dl was able to report a fair amount of pro- 
gress in extending and caring Cor the unreserved forests, (or the developcment of which 
much was dune during the year. Coppices, or buns ol the babool tree (especially the 
indigenous tree of licrar) were niaiked olf, and attempts were made to introduce a system 
of coppice rotation in the hills- 

Teak cultivation was carried on with decided .vucce. s in the Oomrawultec disiricl. 

A great deal remains to he done, but the steps taken have, it is hoped, laid good foundations 
for future progress. 

But little timber was felled or sold from tlie reserved forests, the demand of the people 
being supplied from the district forests. The priiieipal items of receipt were permit fees 
(977 /.) and graz-ing clues (784 /.). 

The financial results of reserved and unreserved forests were, — 


1 

Expenditure - 5,995 | Receipts 

! 

£. 

14,170 

£. 

Stock in hand at beginning of year - - 307 



Debts ourstunding ut beginning of year - 2,441 , 

2,808 




Stock in hand at tho end of the year - - J9l 

Debts outstuiiding at the end of (be year - 2,404 

2,505 




Rtilunce in favour of year - 

- 

213 

Deduct Expenditure 

- 

14,302 

5,005 

To iAL Prolii on the Year 

- - £. 

8,397 


My so HE FoitESTs — Report for 1899-70. 

The Report is by Lieutenant Van Someren ; it is reviewed by the Chief Commissioner, Mysore. 

Colonel Meade, and the Government have issued their observations and instructions upon it. 

It begins with an introductory uccouni, giving statistics, with a general clcscriptioii of the 
country. It is sufficient to Ktate that the total area is estimated at *28,449 scpiarc miles, 
and the population at 4,000,000, or an averages of 140 tiic 8([uare mile ; but there is great 
inequality of distribution, one district showing ar>7 to the square mile, another only BB. 

ll is popularly divided into the Hill Country, Malnad ; and the Plain Country, 

Byhe-Sim4. 

The il,87() square miles of forests are roughly divided into State and District forests, the 
former numbering 370, and o! these 45 being evergreen, and 325 deciduous. 

The number of the district forests is put down at 2,000 deciduous, and 500 evergreen; 
but these calculations are only approximate. 

The province contains three distinct classes of forest belts of very unequal width, running 
nortli and south. The conservator classes them into Evergreen,’* Mixed,” and Dry.”" 

The first belt comprises the country in the western Ghauts and immediately bel6w them, 
and extends from the northern boundary of Coorg to the north of the Sigara Talook. It is 
0.59, 4 M 3 nowhere 
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A|)t)eiiclixy No. d. nowhere more than from 158 to 14 miles, and, in places, not inore than six in width. 

** Many of the hil)» arc covered to their autniuits with heavy forests, while the valleys and 

ravines produce trees which can scarcely be rivalled in India, so luxuriant is their gf’owth, 
Mysore. height, so great their size. In some parts the under-growth is dense, else- 

where the forest is open, and on all sides trees with clear stems to the fuBt branch of from 
80 lo 100 feet meet the eye.’* Seven kinds of valuable trees arc specified us growing in 
lliesc forests, but the wealth of the timber in these forests is almost entirely unproductive, 
from the difficult nature of the country, although it is pierced by four roads. On the lower 
w'esteni slopes a few trees are occasionally sold standing by the Forest Department. 

Tlie Mixed Belt extends the whole length of the province from near Biindipoora in South 
Aslitagram to the extreme north of the Sorul)a Tulook in -Nagar. It varies in width at dif- 
ferent points from 10 to 40 or 45 miles, it includes most of the timber-producing State 
forests, unci much ssiiulul-wooH, the Kans* of Soraba and other portions of Nagar, the 
ttfeca-nut, and Curdiimoiii Garcjeas, the coffee plantations of Nagar and Mat:yar&b&d, 
and the rich rice flats of Sagara, Nagar Kavcledur-a, Chikkumigalwan and Heggadad^ 
vanakote. There is no clear line of derinition between this and the less useful strip to the 
west ; and for the eastern limit a line may be drawn almost from Amravati in the north, 

, bending first to the south-east between Sliikarlpura and Honmili, and thence, after an 
easterly and a southerly course, to Wastara, and so on through Palyem, and tiicn to the 
south-east through Antrasante to Hnndapoora. Besides the trees proper to the evergreen 
forests already mentioned, 30 other kinds arc etinineruted as the most inqmriant trees of 
this bell. The best U uk localities arc also pointed out, and otlicr usciul and popular t^oods 
arc naim d. 

The Dry Belt lies to the cast, and includes the far larger portion of the whole province. 
The tree vegetation is inferior, especially near the Baba Budiin hills, which from their 
olcvation arrest much of the rain, which would otherwise pass to the east and north-east. 
The belt posscs-^es jungle tracas, vvbicb are very valuable, and ilie conservator observes 
that “ the conservation and extension of those tracts is perhaps oiir most important duty 
in this dry land.’’ Tliis tract also contains many hundreds ol planted groves, natural 
groves of acacias (chiefly in tlie Kol-ar district) ami numeious cocoa and arccaiiut gardeiia. 
’riu-‘ sago palm is common in gardens in the mixed belt, and also grown in the Areca 
nut gardens, 'fhe date palm also grows in boili. ’fhe teak, and many of the other trees 
common lo ibis with the other belte, arc of stunted size. Tin* names of 17t additional 
trees are given as the most im))(»rtttnt hmnd in this tract, besides shrubs and bushes. 
The conservator gives an account of the divisions of Nagar, Ashtugram and Nundidroog, 
into wdiich the province is pariitioned, and of the districts ami i hici’ towns in them. He 
States llui arrangements made to provide for the wants of' the population. No legal 
rights c'cr existed in the State forests of Mysore, and no hurtlsliip has been caused to 
the .population. In some cases, where people iiave been excluded from small portions of 
land < ullivated in the middle of tin* toiesls, they have been liberally compensated.’’ 
The list of State forests is not yet complete, “ more land will, with great advantage to the 
public and to Government, he added to it by dt'grees.” 

'Jhe t« ilk plantatiuns are being made, but as yet they have, not jirovcd very successful, 
jilthongli St. Van Sorneien docs not think that all attempts at planting should be abandoned, 
lie is against oxtmifsive plantations planted out fioin nurseries, ami woidd rely chiefly upon 
ie-|)r(jducing the belter class of timber in the natural foiests. He holds it to he proveil** that 
jMvsoic teak is tougher and closer grained aiul will hear a greater breaking weight than 
Bnriuali teak, but it is very much smaller and * * * of slower growth.” “On the 

other hand Mysore pnuluees several good limbers wdiich are hut little inferior to teak, and 
in which we c annot he undersold. ’* lUirinah teak is largely used in the Madras districts. 

Only in the Nundidroog division have any fuel rcst'rves been yet made, hut the question 
of fuel is becoming of great iiiij)oitance, especially in tlic neighbourhood of Banualore, 
and provide for ilie wants of the railway. The Ciovcrnmerit of India has directed that 
the nieasiires with this object should be pushed on with all diligence. Wood is imported 
, from .Madras and Coorg. 

Suiidcd wood is sown in inclosed re serves ; it seems likely to ?;ucceed by broad-oast 
sowings on prcpareil ground ; but attempts to form nurseries by iransplantinjg have failed. 
The, ryots dislike having the trees in their fields, as it is in all eases strictly reserved. 
Parajiraphs 50 to (il give an uecount of this valuable wood from which the following 
farts are t.iken : It grow.s largest and highest with a moderately heavy rain-full, but the 
peifiime is not so stimig in arid localities where the soil is red and stony. The heart- 
wood and roots aie. the portions which are nu^st highly scented and rich in oil; the 
olclei i lie tree the nearer the heartwoud comes to the surface. The tree attains maturity 
in about 25 years ; and its girth in ihat state varies from IB lo 30 or 40 inches. The 
best parts arc used for ornamental articles. The roots and chips, which are richest in oils, 
go lo the still, and are the basis of many scents. It is burnt oy rich natives at the burial 
' of <lccejlsed lelaiions. It is sold by weight, and not by measurement, in iota of 
10 kandis or 2j tons each. The province is divided into 24,sandal districts under mana- 
gers and their assistants, who mark and collect the wood. By far the greater portion of 
the wood yearly sold in Mysore goes to Bombay. 

Forest rules have been diawn up and acted upon. The services of Lieut. Van Soiberen,' 
of his assistant, Mr. Dobbs, and of Mr. Ludlow, are commended. 

The 


* Tracts of forest land originally annexed to vrurga or farms for the sake of leaves for mamire, flw- 
woixi, &G., but of late irregularly cultivaUKl with coflee, 

t Making 55 specified in the three bolts. 
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The financial result are pronounced by the Government of India to be not so favourable 
as they have been during the last two years ; bui, not unsatisfactory. 


Beceipts - 
Expenditure 


29,521 

10.426 


Appendix, a. 


Mysore. 


Excess value of Stock 


19,096 

603 


Total Profit 




19,699 


The Government, huwevcr, point ont that tliere is some cliscre|)an(?y us to the value of 
the stock. 

The quantity felled in tiie three divisions in the year was ; — 


Teak 16,694 cubic feet. 

Jungle wood ------ 33,928 „ 


Total 


- £. 


50,622 


9 } 


besides 9tt teak poles and 51 5 branch pieces, 

2,144 kandis (500 lbs.) of sandal wood were collected during the year. 

There were 9,417 logs and poles of timber instore at the end of the year, and 1,245 
kandis of sandal wood, estimated to he worth 16,3tl3/. 

The sales of minor forest jtroducts are. small ; but those by forest oflicers arc distinct 
from those made by the district authoiitios, who lease out the minor products. This year 
they were sold tp contractors. 


SUMMARY of Djoest of Forest Reports for 1869-70. 






Difforeiiee in 







Difference, 

Value of 

Not 

Value 





Tim her 

of 


— 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Cush 

Surplus, 

AsKeta, and 
Outstandings 

Profit 

Timber 

ill 

Yield of Wood in 1869-70. 




at 

DU 

hund nt the 





or 

beginning 

the Year. 

close 





Deficit. 

and 


of the Year. 






end of Year. 




£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 


Burmab - • . . 

9B,487 

41,538 

5fi,949 

5,004 

50,055 

15,250 

137,331 logs, and 5,853 converted 

Oudb . • . • 



pieces. 

10, 882 

10,517 

105 

4/5.55* 

4,520 

14,047 

3,19.3 logs. 

Central Provinces - - 

38,178 

47/518 

9,140 

Deficit. 

25,887* 

10,747 

.30,48.5 

22,774 1st class hlerpers, beskles 



.32,047 = 30,588 not apparently to 
be reckoned this year. 






Coorg - • . . 

10,815 

3,308 

7,007 

1 N ot given - 

. 

7,5o; 

1,110 logs and .307 kandis (550 lbs.}, 







21 muundii of sandal wood.* 

Punjaub - - . . 

30,113 

71.36G 

31,053 

Deficit. 

30,909* 

054 

Loss. 

34,059 

00,161 logs. 

North Western Provinces - 

G1,83G 

38,305 

20,471 

1,827 

24,011 

10,089 

140,054 pieces. 

Bengal - - - - 

11,375 

0,587 

1,788 

1,801* 

3,082 

29,144 

4,020 logs and sleepers. 

Madras - - • . 

'10,579 

28,000 

20,010 

Not givenf 


28,91 » 

1 Not stilted. 

Bombaj - . « - 

102,313 

' 41,318 

<10,005 

.3,170 

57,810 

22,928 

550, .525 pieros, beside'i 10,245 kandirs 

Sindh . > . . 




(500 lbs,) and 4,352.^ tons:;. 

2'1,088 

> 

14,870 

9,212 

Not given • 


0,212 

1,652,100 cubic feet. 

Net Britiol) Revenue 

440,700 

300,892 

18.3,097* 

C3,13:i* 

1.57,413 

208,2,37 




41,093 

10,007 

112,004 






142,904 

52,4.38 

300,317 



Hyderabad Assigned Bis* 
triots. 

H,179 

5,995 

8,184 

213* 

8,397 

191 

But little felled. 

Mysore - • * - 

29,521 

10,425 

19,006 

603* 

19,099 

10,383 

50,622 cubic feet, besides 98 teak 



poles, 515 branch pieces, and 2,144 



1 





kttudis (500 lbs.) (if* .ititmal wood. 

Total Tiranaaotions of) 
Foreit Adminiitrathm */ 

m,496 

323,912 1 

'■ I 

170,184 

53,254 

328,413 

224,811 



• fi<n4dos timber to the value of 191 and 38 loij^ given to public departments. 

t Since received. Fee leparate Statement, ahowing a decreaoe in the value of atock to the amount of £.11 ,8 J 3 


Tbui reducing the Total Net Profit of the Foreit Administration for the Year to £. 316, GOO 
$ Bealdet wopd to the value of 1,922 /, given gratis. 


0.59. 


4m4 


A])petidix, No. 6 
Mysore. 
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Financial Statement of tlic Forest Conservancy Department for t!he Official 
Year 186&-70.— Madras Presidency. 


FOREST R A N O E S. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

Value of Stock of Timber 
on the 



1869-70. 

1869-70. 

31 March 
1869. 

\ 

31 March 
1870. 

Ganjam ... 

Gumsur and Suradah. ... 

Jts, 

‘1.127 

lia, 

8,019 

Hi. 

Ri. 

Vizagapatam 

Golgondiih ----- 

7H2 

133 




Cbiddapuli , - - - - 

Uellury and Cuddapah - . - 

Ruriioul - - . « - 

I^orth Arcot .... 

South Arcot - . - - 

Mudui'u - . - - - 

Tiiinevelly - - - . - 

1«,2,V2 

2,096 

10,8-18 

2,167 

l),00(i 

9,208 

80,288 

48,210 

8,230 

4,016 

•1,418 

20,489 



Counbatori* ... 

f Aniiiinially - - • - . 

i^nu]uinj)utty ... - 

38,616 

6,216 

88,910 

13,:i:)l 



JVcilglicrricB . - . 

rMudumulluy - - - - 

'! Neiltcherry Sholaa 

L Wellington A, Plantation - 

47,380 

2,914 

-17,978 



Coimbatore - . - 

rsigur and Sattiamungalum - 
; Bhowany - . . . - 

[CoUegal . - , - . 

10,70ft 

r>,623 

7,029 

21,465 
. 14,377 

18,828 

• 



Salem 

South Canara .... 

29,041 

1 10,903 

64,707 

.30,600 



Malabar ... 

f Wynaad - . - - - 

l^Nellainboor .... 

■ 11,078 
18.114 

10,791 

10,451 




Total. - - • Hm, 

2,09,019 

4,95,789 

0,09,034 

4,40,903 

Ray of fh(*. Con«rrvttt(»rof Forcata - . 

EatabliBlimcntM and Office ContingrncicH - - / 

27,672 


4.40,903 



Totai. - - - /?#. 1 

2,86,691 


1,18,131 



Deduct expendituru > 

. - . 

2,8(1,691 




Lesa value of limber - • 

. - 

409,098 

1,18,131 




Actual profit to Government 

- Rt, 

90,967 





lHOO-7, 

1857-8. 

1858.9. 

1859-60. 

1860 1. 

1 

j 1861-2. 

1862-8. 

1863-4. 

Revenue - - - 

Hm. 

2,37,4.39 

Rh. 

1,50,569 

Hu. 

1,19,701 

Rs, 

5,03,411 

JBx. 

3,52,448 

ic 1 

g • 



Charges - - - 

1,00,047 

i 

77,405 

i 

89,524 

1,09,851 

1,68,716 

1 2,12,951 



Surplus - . lU. 

1,31,792 

73,164 

30,227 

3,93,590 

1,83,732 1 

4,433 

6,671 

30,341 


1 

1864-5. 

1 

1865-6. 

j 

1860-7. 

1867-8. 

1868-9. 

1869-70. 

Totals. 

Revenue - - - 

1 

Rh, 

3,30,570 

Ri. 

3,21,580 

Rf. 

3,38,610 

JU. 

4,24,154 

Ri. 

3.91,179 

Af. 

4,95,789 

43,08,906 

Charges . - - 

l,9fi,958 

2,59,801 

2,12,149 

2,72,940 

2,68,700 

2,80,691 

26,42,213 

Surplus - - Ra. 

1,33.612 j 

61,779 

1,26,461 

1,51,314 

i 

1 

1s21,479 

S, 09, 098 

. 16^60,693 
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Extuaci' from Madras Forest Report for lHfiO-70. 

186, Section F* — General Remarks, — Expenditure on Planting during the Year » — From 
the operations lecorded under the head of Fliuitations and Reserves/' it will be seen 
that the following has been expended in planting during the year : — 



1 

Plantations. 

Fuel llcsorvuB. 


Its, a p. 

lis, a. p. 

Salem . . - - « 

1,419 7 0 

r.(J8 18 0 

South Arcot . - - - 

. 

184 0 0 

Ciuldaj)uh ..... 

5,010 0 5 

144 0 0 

Hollary ----- 

2,884 9 8 

— 

North Arcot - • - ^ 

2,704 8 10 

— 

Kurnool 

609 0 0 

— 

Madura ----- 

6 IU nil 

— 

MuduniulUiy - - - - 

1,866 1 10 

— 

Scegur and Suttiinniingaluni 

18 7 

— 

Collcgiil - - - - - 

74 2 10 


South C.mara . - - - 

896 0 2 

— 

Bolumputty - - - . 

- 

i 466 0 8 

Nellumbur Teak Plantation • 

18,416 1 0 

— 

. Totai. - - - 

84/148 2 8 i 

1,3!.)2 8 8 





Total on Plnnling - . - Jta. }ioy 740 , 0 . 0. 


186. Amount of Timber^ Firewood^ llamhoos^ and Hharcoul taken from the Forests 
during the Year , — Omiitmg the district ofCiijinsur, tiie lollowiiig an; l.nhics showing the 
amount of limber, tinnvood, bamboos, and rlinivoai taken oiil of Inis forest during tiic 
year. It will be seen tfiat 8,80, OlOi cubic feel have been removed fidrn the. fi)rcsts during 
the year. 

Omitting the free filling of firewood in Salem, Cudd.ipah, and North Arcot, as well as 
bamboos in Salem, of which no re(*r>rd has l)een kept, 67,481 tons td' lire 'ood have been 
removed, and 88,21 a J bandy loads of bamboos. In addition t«j tlie, aoove, mainids 

hf sandal woorl, 1,16 lbs of red sunders, and 1,688 tch graph poles, have been cut 
during the ycai.*' 


Amount of Timber, Firewood, Bainboos and Charcoal taken out of 1 be Forest djiirlng 

tlic Year. 


Districts. 

Timber. 

Firewood. 

Bumboos. 

Churcoul. 

Department. 

License and 
Voueber. 



Cubic feet. 

Cubic feet. 

Tons. 

Bo ndg loads. 

Tons, 

Cuddapah ... 

1 

• 

186,460 

26,989 

1,017 

76 

Kurnool . 

• 

- 

- 

350,030 

1,083 

7,569 

323 

North Aroot - w • 

• 

- 

81,088$ 

2,118 

6,802i 

562 

Salem .... 

• 

8,430 

18,887 

13,636 

1 6,459 

],8U 

South Aroot - • - 

- 

3,348 

14,441 

516 

933 

155 


4N 


Appchdini No. 6. 
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Ajipniii-x, No. 5. Amount of Timbct , Firewood, Bamboos and Charcoal, token out of the Forest daring the Yeai'— eo«/rf. 


DisruiCTs. 

Timber. 

Firewood. 

Bamboos. 

Charcoal 

Department. 

LiceiiHO and 
Voucher, 





Cubic feet. 

Cubic feel. 

T,m. 

Batidj^ loath. 

Tons. 

Madura - 

- 

- 

- 

1S210 

0,884 

4!3 

1,800 

77 

Tiniievtilly 

- 


- 

230 

102,004 

4,043 

07 

622 

Ananmlliiy 

- 


- 

11,567 

1,100 

41)!) 

1,076 

7 

Bolumputty 

- 



3,118 

400 

2,305 

1,824 

(»j 

Ncllninbur 

- 



11,615 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wynaad - 

- 

• 


6,825 

— 

1 

— 

— 

ftoutli Canaru 


m 


0,342i 

10,715 


— 

— 

]\Indiiiua!ljiy 

- 



22,402.1 

. 

14i 

80] 

— 

SooiTur - 

- 



- 

4,700 

353 

035 

6 

Bliowuni 

- 



- 

15,400 

380i 

1,150 

B 

Collcgal - 

- 



- 

n,7(U) 

82.3 


6 


Total 

m 

- - 

7(5,8773 

701, 070^ 

52,801! 

.31,8(>4J 

8,(55.Hj| 


Totai Timber paid for - - - 777,{>57.[ 


FitEK Fellinu. 


Distuicts. 

TirnIxT. 

Tiruwciod. 

Bamboos. 


Ouhic fert. 

Tons, 

Baiuhj loads. 

Cuddapah 

24,000 

no record kept - 

832 

North Arcot 

3,080 

no record k(fpt - 

164 

Rumool 

11,340 

3,160i 

370 

Salem ------ 

44,090 

no reeord kept - 

no record kept. 

South Arcot • - - . . 

44,UO . 

330J 

220 

Madura 

10,856 

165 

54 

Tinncvolly • . . - - 

8,910 

1,700 

12 

Anamttllay - - - * . 

4,731 

211 

1 

25B 

• Total - - • 

152,063 

4,632 

> 1 

1,400 
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Appendix, Ne. o- 


Appendix, Xo. 1. 


STATEMENTS showing the result of Eoukst Operations in the several Admini- 
Btrations of Buitisix India for a Series of Vears to 18(59-70 (inelusive), with sueli 
distinctions as i( lias been possible to supply, taken from the Annual lleports; also, 

A STATEMENT of the general Uosults for all India (omitting Hyderabad Assigiujd 
Districts, and Mysore), from 186;5-()4 to the Estimate for 1871-72, taken from the 
Forest Butlget Estimate lor that Year. 


C O N T E N T S. 


Pago 

Besult of F(»reflt Oporations in British Hiir- 
iimli for 12 years, viz., from iN.'iO-h? to 
1807-08 (J52 

Statement fx)r 12 years, coutlniied for two 
yearn moio to 1800-70 - - « - 052 

Cash Account : 

Oudh, 1801.02 to 1800-70 - - 050 

Central Provinces, 1004 -(?r> to 1800-70 - O.'’*;) 

Coorg,1868-.04 to 1000-70 - - >050 

Punjab, 1804-05 to 1800-70 - - 054 

North West Provinces, 1804'(i5 to 
, 1809-70 - - - . - . 051 


Page 

Cash Accou nt ' — continucfL 

Iteiigal, lB05^i;r. to lH(;9-70 - > - 054 

Mailras, lleveime from formation of De- 
partment to -(>!) - - 055 

„ CluiTges ditLo - - . (>50 

Bombay. 1850-00 to 1000-70 - - 057 

Sindh, JsGO-r, I to 1800-70 - - - 057 

Ifyderabad, ISOI-Im to lOOO-TO - - 050 

Mysore, Isr,i-.0;> to 1800-70 - - - G5S 

Total Ammints for nil India '^omitting My- 
sore and the Derars,” since l8i;3-(i4 taken 
from the Forest Budget for 1071-72 - - G5U 


o.S9« 


4 N 2 
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Appendix, No. 5. 

Oi;j)H Fokksts.— C ash Account. 



YEJLm, 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 

ISO] --02 




lU, 

4,o:i3 

m. 

3H,131 

Jis. 

34,008 

Bt. 

1862 03 




09,295 

68,812 

- 

483 

180S-C4 




92,245 

S8,H0.3 

- 

53,442 

1863-06 




l,l!),!t06 

58,700 

- 

01,200 

1806-67 




2,01,246 

59,572 

- 

1,41,074 

1S67'68 




66,4.', 2 

05,05.1 

27,181 

— 

1868-09 

- 


- 

1,3I,H22 

89,180 

- 

42,042 

1809-70 

• 


. 

1,06,821 

1,05,107 

- 

1,654 

Total 

- 

- Its- 

7,81,MHn 

.5,42,007 

61,270 

i 

5,01,095 





Deduct Deilcit - . - - 

Surplus - - - A\s\ 

01,279 

2,30,816 


CexthaIi PiioviNCiis F<hh:sts. Account. 





C 11 A R G K S. 



YEAR S. 


CuMM iMincy 
ami 

VVoikiiig. 

1 

1 1 

Esta - 
liliihniriiU 

Total. 

Dclicit. 

,8uqiluK. 


Its. 

Jh. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

R.S. 

h*S, 

1804-05 . 

J 805-00 - 
1806-07 - 
1 867—68 - 
1868-60 - 
1869-70 - 

89,507 
2,02,044 1 

5,07,095 
5,49,491 
5,51,(!14 
5,S1,7H;J 

55,010 

5S,504 

48,817 

1,15,008 

1 ,80,925 

1 5,05,801 

1 ' - -- 

01,940 
74,994 
j 81,011 ! 

: 99.<i5l 

! 1,07,: 29 
j 1,07,587 

97,550 

1,15,498 

1,27,858 

2,12,099 

2.94,051 

1,75,189 

8,249 

91,400 

89,146 

2,39,237 

1,37,392 

.06,360 

Total - Its. 

17,41,334 

! 7,8(i,72.'> 

i 

! 5,.‘12,I2.S 

15,18,854 

99,055 

1 

.1,22,135 




Deduct .Derudt 

- 

90,6.1.5 





Tot.vl I^rofit - - y?.v. 

4,22,480 


CooMG I^'ouests. — C ash Account. 


Yjeaks. 

Reccij)ts. 

Conservancy. 

CUAIICJKS. 

Estaldisliriuuits. 

Total. 

Profit, 



lU. 


Jls. 

ItK. 

Rs. 

1865-64 . 

. 

80,090 

- 

670 

570 

80,114 

1864-66 - 

• 

1,02,218 

4,088 

4,201 

8,880 

95,529 

1865-60 - 

• 

1,08,257 

8,996 

8,054 

12,640 

95,008 

1800-07- 

- 

61,901 

- 

- 

1 1,552 

20,582 

1867-68 . 


77,740 

- 

- 

13,944 

03,802 

1868-60 - 

- 

74,448 

7,176 

9,301 

10,476 

67,972 

1860-70 ‘ 

- 

1,08,152 

22,861 

10,281 

33,082 

76,070 

Total • - 

Rs. 

5,83,445 

- 

- 

97,108 

4,80,277 


0 . 59 . 
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Punjab Fokests, — Cash Account. 


Yr.AHs. 

RcccipU. 

Charges. 

Deficit. 

Surplus* 


Fs. 

Its. 

Jtr 

JZa 

1H04 -05 .... 

2,05,730 

2,40,785 

- 

48,945 

lSfi5-00 .... 

2,08,0r)0 

2,72,078 

04,028 

— 

1806-07 - - - - 

2,31,470 

2,55,030 

24,100 

-- 

1807-08 - . - - 

2,70,297 

2,73,875 

- 

5,422 

1808-0n - - - - 

3,U»,104 

3,00,344 

- 

35,820 

1800-70 .... 

3,94,132 

7,13,054 

3,19,522 

— 

Total - - Rs» 

17,53,843 

20,71,300 

■1,07,710 

00,187 




00,187 



Total Deficit - - Kn. 

317,523 



Noktu West Pkovinces Fouests. — Cash Aceounl.. 


Ykaus. 

lleocipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 


Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

18(14-05 . . . - 

0,3'.),010 

3,95,722 

2,48,283 

1800-00 .... 

c,.i 0,101 

‘.>,01, 5 11 

. 3,57,887 

18I5(.U(.;7 .... 

0,77,95 1 

3,1 1,897 

2,00,057 

1807-08 . . - - 

5,11,191 

2,89,388 

2,21,803 

1808-09 - ^ • 

0,53,389 

4,11,778 

2,41,011 

1809-70 - . - . 

7,20,2e55 

4,23,410 

3,02,846 

Total - - Its. 

37,58,200 

21,34,700 

10,33,491 


Uenoae Fokests. — Cash Ac(!oiint. 


Ylaks. 

1 

Ilecejpts. 

Charges. 

Siir])luH. , 

Deficit. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Bs. 

1806-00 - . - - 

38,5M4 

35,772 

2,812 

— 

1806-07 - - - - 

50,555 

1,04,207 

- 

53,052 

18C7i-08 - - 

76,087 

1,05 605 

- 

69,016 

1808-09 - - - - 

2,34,540 

1,30,257 

98,280 

— 

1809-70 . - - - 

1,13,753 

0.5,874 

17,879 

•— 

Totak • * JRs. 

5,03,125 

5,27,715 

,118,080 

• 

148,570 





118,980 



Total Deficit ^ • Rs» 

24,690 
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Boubat Forests. — C ash Account. 


YuARi, 

Receipts. 

Ji^XPENDlTUllR, 

Profit. 




Rs. 

JR*. 

Rs. 

1869 -eo - 



4 , 00,903 

1 , 01,380 

8 , 05,017 

1860-61 - 



4 , 10,172 

1 , 44,984 

3 , 06,188 

1861-62 - 



3 , 89 , 706 * 

3 , 36,403 

1 , 08,803 

1802-68 - 



0 , 84,728 

08,388 

4 , 80,440 

1808-64 - 



6 , 08,370 

1 , 62,013 

4 , 46,707 

1864-06 • 



■ 8 , 10,608 

3 , 03,483 

4 , 34,180 

1855-06 - 

* 


7 , 30,347 

0 , 33,016 

06,431 

1860-67 - 

• 


6 , 08,040 

6 , 00,701 

68,346 

1807-68 . 

• 


0 , 81,000 

4 , 18,440 

3 , 03,060 

1868-00 - 


- 

0 , 04,537 

4 , 01,750 

6 , 03,708 

1809-70 - 



10 , 33,083 

4 , 13,477 

0 , 08,000 

Totals - 

- - 

m. 

72 , 04,449 

05 , 44,349 

30 , 00,100 


SiNun F0BE8T.S. — Cash Account. 


Comparative St viement of Income and Expenditure of the Sindh Forests for tlie past Ten Years. 


— 

1800-01. 

18Glr63. 

1802-G3. 

1868-41 1. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1860-07. 

1807-08. 

1S6H-Ii9. 

1W») 70. 

Total. 



if«. 

jR». 

R». 

Rf, 


JRi. 

Its. 

Ih. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Firewood • 

62,5»8 

66,189 

37,104 

1,11,271 

1,G9’,2G6 

1,68,115 

1,5.5,771 

1,50,200 

1,. 52, 656 

1,17,2.30 

12,29,370 

RuUdisg wood - 

10,091 

9,777 

10,407 

21,253 

36,910 

38, .891 

38,563 

41,279 

12,765 

21,960 

2,50,399 

Oruing fees 

S8,44B 

89,625 

81,997 

28,639’ 

32,890 

32,55G 

as, 7 17 

31,933 

35,016 

32,367 

3,17,208 

Jow (ttcines of ta* 

722 

677 

058 

588 

850 

1,230 

493 

122 

174 

1.33 

5,603 

matitk). 











(8isrcoal - 

2,351 

1,160 

1,196 

899 

652 

859 

741 

1,087 

1,015 

1,260 

11,210 

Fifther'ei - 

1,712 

1,477 

1,582 

1,6S5 

2,015 

2,684 

2,811 

3,355 

3,09 1 

.3,115 

23,793 

Orastu 

680 

801 

301 

‘ 710 

702 

614 

413 

600 

03.1 

184 

MBS 

Lsc • 

805 

- 

* 602 

711 

1,209 

82 

- 

175 

525 

40 

3,609 

1 

l>lnet- . - 

2,541 

2,268 

i 

1,858 

1,0H3 

1,064 

1,575 

971 

881 

i 1,61/ 

1,139 

» 15,020 

Bnbool pods 

5,779 

6,177 

4,000 

4,515 

5,160 

4,701 

- 

1,104 

5,681 

4,878 

45,151 

Hecovsiies of un- 

1 











adjttited bill*. 
Uad ramue irom 




7,180 

15,116 

17,230 

17,901 

15,069 

21,477 

24,021 

1,18,517 

cuj^vttion witii- 
m forait lunits. 







MiieeUsufon*, io- 

85t 

087 

1,066 

899 

444 

05 

578 

1,721 

8.53 

055 

8,778 

dodhig Mangoei*, 
BAboofVogettthie 




• 





1 

Seedi and Honey 












Total- - Ite. 

1,20,617 

1,18,618 

07,604 

1,82,403 

2,00,276 

2,08,104 

2,47,0'j8 

2,57.192 

2,35,511 

2,1» 882 

20,34,317 

Expenditure - 

01,217 

<7,410 

50,885 

1.08,451 

1,60,702 

1,59,056 

1,18,053 

1,58,381 

1,29,901 

1 , 1 s, 765 

lt\,88,S31 

Net Profit . if*. 

59^400 

61,288 

40,829 

78,912 

1,05,516 

1,09,048 

99,003 

08,811 

1,05,610 

92,117 

8,45,486 


IK, A. yennrr, 

BnBDt’iOftee, SOJtIa; 1870. Kuieat lUiiger tn Smd. * 


0 . 59 . ' 


40 
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Hyderabad Forests. — Cash Account. - 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 



Jis, 

Rs, 

Rs, 

j 864-05 - 

- 

2,368 

478 

1,800 

1866-68 

- 

15^106 

8,091 

6,115 

1866-67 

- 

48,574 

18,718 

20,850 

1867-68 - 

- 

63,446 

. 18,341 

85,106 

1868-60 

- 

84,666 

34,105 

50,451 

1860-70 . . . 

• 

1,45,481 

80,710 

04,771 

^ Total - - - 

Ss. 

3,44,531 

1,50,343 

1,88,188 


Mysore Forests.- 

—Cash Account. 

• 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 



Bs. 

JU 

Rs. 

1864-65 

- 

3,16,331 

67,040 

, 2,49,291 

1865-66 

- 

3,4>.>,650 

07,747 

2,46,212 

1866-67 

- 

2,66,020 

85,988 

1,80,032 

ISO?- 68 

• 

4,10,012 

1,10,042 

2,99,970 

1808-60 

• 

8,51,476 * 

1,10,951 

2,31,525 

1800-70 

- 

2,0i'«,‘>18 

1,04,250 

1,90,068 

T(*tal - - - 

Us, 

10,83,016 

5,85,018 . 

18,06,008 

Total Amounts 

for all India (omitting Mysore and tlie Berars) since 186*-l-4, 
taken from the Forest. Budget for 1871-2 

— 

Receipts. 

Charges, ^ 

Surplus. 

* 


. 

m. 

j?x. 

Rs. 

1868-61, Actuals - 

- 

30,44,480 

— 

— 

1864-66 „ - 

- 

36,20,022 

18,02,401 

16,89,561 

1K65-66 „ 

- 

36,63,382 

21,30,887 

14,16,996 

1866-67 „ - 

- 

30,44,183 

2(^61,146 

0,93,038 

1807-68 

• 

33,16,884 

22,44,564 

10,71,820 

1868-60 - 

• 

42,00,787 

26,02,845 

15,97,802 

1860-70 „ 

- 

46,80,063 

31,32,883 

14,48,120 

1670-71, Regular Estimate - 

46,82,708 

39,20,401 

' 7,02,217 

1871-72, Budget Estimate - 

57,82,200 

46,15,602 

12,16,508 
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Appendix, Nu. 


Appendix No. 2 . • 


TABULAR STATEMENTS showing tho-Amtnints roalisecl by, and paid on Account 
of, different ClaBBOs of Timiikk received on Ooverninent Account, in Bkttjsii 
Buumah, from 1864-5 to 1869-70; also, 

STATEMENTS of the Receipts of the Forest Department in the several Administra- 
tions for the Year 1868-9, sliowing how the Revenue is derived from all Sources, and 
distinguishing, in as far as is possible, the Timber which has been cut down by Indi- 
viduals under Licenses, and showing how nmcli has been realised by the Timber and 
how much by the Licenses. 


CONTENTS. 


llUITlSH BuKM AH. 


rAGK 


AbHrnct. of K«(:ei)a8 during tlie Yoav (>(>0 

Amount Expended on Hcoount of DilToivnt ClaPMCH of 'riiul»or received on (jovemmeiit Account in 

•1864-r> - - (W;»I 

Amount Keali.sed on ncoouut of DiftVrent ClasHtn of Tiiidier ircpivcd cm (lovernmont Account uiul 

sold in 1864-.5 0(J2 

Abstract of Receipts during 18d5-n - - 603 

Amount Expended on account of DiftVivut Clawfies of Timber received on frovernment Account in 

1805-6 ...... ^ - (;C,4 

Amount Realised on account of Diftcrunt Tlasses of Tiiidicr n*ceived on (Government Account amt 

sold in 1865-6 - - - - OtJo 

Abstract of Receipts during 1666-7 - - (U;6 

Amount Expanded on account of Different (duHSos of Timber received on (lovernmont Account in 

18(;r,-7 • . . 6(rr 

Amount Rfalised on account of Different ClasMcs of Timber received on Clovernment Account ami 

sold in 1666-7 <i66 

Annual Hmiimary of Revenue in Different Divisions during 1667-6 (HtD 

Amount Expended on account of Different Classes of Timber received on (foveniment Account in 

1867-6 1176 

Amount Realised on account of Different Cla^scis of Timber received on Goverinuent Account and 

sold in 1867-0 - - - - - - - - - dTJ 

Annual Summary of Revenue in the Different Divisions during 1H6H-9 - - - - - 67- 

Amount Expended <»ri account of Diflrcrent Classes of Timber received on Goveriin»ent Ammut in 

1866-9 673 

Amount Realised on account of Ililfercnt Cla'^scs of Timber received on (ioverninent Aecimiit and 
sold during 1866’ 9 - - - - - - - - - - ' - - - -674 

Annual Summary of Revenue in tlie Different Divisions during 1660-70 - ... - (J75 

Amotint Expended on account of Different t 'lasses of Timber recndvcd on Government Account 
during 1660-70 - (*,76 

Amount Realised 011 account of Different Kinds of Timber received t»n Government Account 
during 1860-70 ... ... - 677 


Receipts - British Btumah * 1606-0 - - 676 

Ditto - Oudh - - - ditto 676 

Ditto - Central Provinces ditto - 676 

Ditto • Coorg ... ditto - - 670 

Ditto - Punjab - . - ditto - -- -- -- -- -- 679 

Note on above - -- -- -- -- -- -- - - - (J79 

Receipts - North Wosteni Provinces - 1866-9 - - 679 

Ditto - Bengal - . - - ditto 679 

Ditto - Madras - - - - ditto (>60 

DRto - Bombay - - - - ditto --------- 660 

Ditto - Sindh ----- ditto - - - . ... - (;no 

Ditto - ,B«Tar ditto -------- 6 mo 

Ditto - Mysore - - • ditto - - - - 68 O 


0,59., 


402 


AvriarDj ^ to sbfokt vsox ths 


W 

< 

p 

a 

OD 


a 

« 



I 

00 


I 

00 


Add value of drift confiscated and waif timber, sold at Kadoe in April 1865 , and to be realised in 1865-66 - - - * 16,700 

Add value of timber in band on 30 April 1865 , at average fixed rates - 6,608 

Add aetnal payment made on 5,880 logs now in the streams, and to be taken charge of in 1865-66 ^ « . 83,982 














APPJSNDIX TO BEPOBT FEoit THE 


British Burmah — continued . 


IX.— Statkmknt showing the Amount realised on Account of Different Ckisses of Timber received on 
• Government Account, and sold during 1864-'6/). 


1* A R T 1 C U L A R 8. 

Number 

of 

LogK. 

Cubieul 

Contents. 

Amount realised. 

^ Average 
Atiiount 
realised per 
Log. 

Average 

Cubical 
Contonta par 
Log. 

Avenge 

Amoant 

realiiedpei 

Ton. 

■* 











RoutuI Logs: 




Feet , 

Rs. 

«. 

Ih. a, p. 

m. 

in. 

R $, a. f 

Vattliits .... 

- 

- 

1,657 

43,5)>0 

17,230 

3 - 

11 1 - 

28 

0 

19 12 - 

Loozurs .... 

- 

- 

4,178 

106,306 

85,570 

14 - 

20 8 - 

47 

0 

21 18 - 

Doogies - - - . 

- 

- 

6,504 

333,840 

2,08,702 

• 0 - 

37 8 

60 

0 

ai 4 - 

Yard, nmst, keel, and stem pieces 

- 

- 

236 

21,150 

17,155 

8 - 

78 - - 

90 

0 

40 8 - 

Square Logs : 











l3oos, Dooiloos, and Tliokees 

- 

- 

829 

37,305 

29,979 

8 “ 

36 2 - 

45 

0 

40 . 2 • 

Shiiihyiis - - - - 

• 

- 

1(1 

100 

83 

- - 

5 3 - 

10 

0 

26 16 - 

Siriull Logs: 











t'rookb ... - 

- 

- 

1,286 

10, *200 

3,813 

14 - 

2 15 ~ 

15 

0 

0 14 - 

Sniull pieee#^ ... 

- 

- 

269 

2,050 

534 

- .. 

1 15 

11 

0 

9 - - 

Timber of oth(?r kinds - 

• 

- 

157 

4,300 

630 

4 - 

4 1 - 

28 

0 

7 4 - 

Total 

- - 

- 

14,091 

(‘i5!),00-2 

i 

3,53.717 

12 ~ 

25 13 - 

40 

7 

27 0 - 

Railway Sleepers - 

- 

- 

5,410 i 

1 

18,035 j 

17,74*2 

9 - 

3 4 - 

1 3 

5 

46 13 - 

Total 

^ - 

- 

19,501 

577,007 j 

3,81,400 

5 - 

- 



1 

UeMih of Sales in 186.3-04 : 

Logs - - - . . 



1 2,326 

590,021 

1,01,815 

1 - 

16 9- 

47 

9 

16 4 - 

Sleepers . - - - 


•MM. 

13,004 

41,520 

37,753 

8 - 

2 14 - 

3 

0 

45 7 - 


Memorandum comparing Items 1. and VIL of Statement VII. 



Conscrvat(>r of Foresis Office, Rangoon,! H, Lsedsy 

11 August 1806. / Officiating . Cbriservatpr of Forests, British Bunnah. 


I 
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British Burmah— 


IX.— Statement showing the Amount realised on account of different Classes of Timber received on 

Government Account and Sold in 1865>6. 


PARTICULARS. 


Cubical 

Contanttt. 

Amount realised. 

Arenigo 
Amount 
I'ealised per 
Log. 

Aremge 
Cubical 
ContentM per 
Log. 

Average 
Amount 
realised per 
Ton. 

Round Logs : 




Feet. 

lit. 

a, p. 

Rs, a, p> 

Ft. in. 

Rs. a, p. 

Yatthits • . - 

- 

- 

1,223 • 

31,798 

18,277 

11 - 

14 15 - 

20 

1 

0 

28 11 - 

Loozars - . . 

- 

- 

4,196 

103,010 

1,08,013 

2 - 

26 11 - 

40 

0 

27 1 - 

Doogies ... 

- 

- 

0,313 

372,407 

2,53,280 

3 - 

1 

o 

59 

0 

34 - - 

Yard, mast, keel, and stem 

pieces 

• 

'UZO 

21,240 

16,736 

- - 

66 2 - 

i 

90 

0 

37 1 - 

Square Logs : 











Doos, doodooB, and thokea 

- 

- 

18 

672 

227 

0 - 

17 8 1 

44 

0 

19 13 - 

• Bhinbyiis ... 

m 

- 

44 

600 

463 

4 - 

10 8 - 

15 

0 

35 1 - 

Crooks « - . 

- 

- 

25 

375 

200 

- - 

8 - - 

15 

0 

20 11 - 

Small Logs ; 











Sleepers - - - 

- 

- 

4 

14 

5 

- - 

1 4 - 

3 

0 

17 14 - 

Small pieces • • - 

- 

- 

. 87 

1,044 

230 

2 - 

2 11 - 

12 

0 

II 5 - 

Timber of other kinds 

• 

- 

k — • 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

Total 


- 

12,141 

621,18(1 

3,00,437 

12 - 

32 10 - 

51 

0 

31 14 - 

Result of Sales in 1804-5 : 











Logs . - - - 

- 

- 1 

14,091 

650, (»02 

3,63,717 

12 - 

20 13 - 

40 

7 

27 9 - 

Sleepers . - - 


- 

5,410 

18,036 

17,742 

9 - 

3 4 - 

3 

5 

40 13 - 

1 


Memokanduju showing Coinnarison with Statement VII. 

, Rs. a. 


Realised under Head I. of Revenue 
Ditto - - . VII. ditto - 


3,38,151 1?. 
C0,3i>D 4 


r- 


Deduct, Amount of timber sold in 1804-5 and realised in 1806-0 


Add, Value of Timber sold in 1805-C to bo collected in 1800-7 • 

t, 

Total, as shown in Statement - - . Its, 


3,98,481 - - 

13,892 4 - 

3,84,588 12 - 
11,849 - - 

3,96,437 12 - 


Forest OOiee of Account, British Durmah 
Rangoon, 31 July 1860. 




IL Lmh, 

Conservator of Forests, British Burmah. 


0 na 


A "D 





II* — Abstract of Receipts during the Year 1866-67. 
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British Burmah— cowtfwtterf. 


IX.— Statkmknt showing the Amount realised on account of the Different Classes of Timber received on 

Government Acoount, and sold during 1866-67. 


pauticulahs. 

Number of 
Logs. 

Cubical 

ContonlH. 

Amount Realisod. 

ATerage 
Amount 
HeuUged 
per liOg. 

Average 
Cubical 
Contents 
per Log. 

Avenge 
Amounts 
Realised 
por 7‘on. 

Hound Logs: 

1 

Feet. 

Fs. a. p. 

Bs, a. p. 


Jis, a. p. 

Yatthits - ... - 

480 

13,602 

6,904 12 - 

12 8 - 

28 

21 12 - 

Loozars 

1,835 

88,080 

34,043 10 - 

19 1 - 

48 

10 13 - 

Doogios 

2,807 

173,820 

79,976 15 - 

27 10 - 

60 

28 1 

Yard, mast, kj;el, and stem-pieces - 

204 

18,800 

10,343 8 - 

80 2 - 

00 

44 8 - 

Sqnarc Logs: 

Doos, doodooi', and ihokes 

150 

0,750 

4,086 8 - 

1 

33 4 - 

45 

so 16 - 

Shinbyns 

4 

48 

20 - - 

6 - - 

12 

20 13 - 

Small Logs : 

Crooks 

27 

270 

78 14 - 

• 

2 16 - 

10 

14 10 - 

Small pieces - - 

282 

1,974 

400 9 - 

1 10 - 

7 

11 14 - 

Total of Logs - - - 

6,888 

302,994 

1,42,783 12 - 

24 4 - 

51 

23 0 - 

Sleepers 

2,584 

9,044 

11,001 8 - 

3 8- 

3‘5 

60 1 - 

‘Grand Toj/ii. - - . 

8,472 

312,038 

1,51,835 4 - 

17 15 - 

37 

24 5 - 


Memorandum showing Comjiarifioii with Statement VII. 


healist'd under Head J. of ttevenue 
Ditto - - - VII. ditto 


Deduct amount of timber sold in 1805-06, and realised in 1800-07 

Dilt<», also on account of sales of slabs and refuse timber in 1806-87 - 
Total realised by sales ns shown in Statements - • - i?5. 


Forest^ 06’n’c of Accounts, British Burmah; I 
Hatigoonj 16 July 1867. J 


Jig. a. p. 

l,4i,203 11 - 

21,881 11 - 


1,64,085 0 

11,640 - 


1,50,836 0 
401 2 


1,51,885 4 - 


♦ JST. Lee^St 

Oonservator of Forests, British Burmah. 



VII. — Asnual Summary of Revenue in the different divisions daring 1867-68. 



0.59. 


4r 3 
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BUIT18H BukMAH— rJOW/inf/<fA 


VI 11. — St AT EM ENT showing the Amount Expended cm Account of the different Classes of Timber received 

on Government Account during 1867-68. 


P A Tt T 1 C U L A n 8. 

NunibtT 

of 

Logs. 

Cubiciil 

Contcuift. 

Amount 

Paid 

to t>>niractor». 

Average 
Amount 
Paid per Log. 

Average 
Cubical 
Cuntento per 
Log. 

Average 
Amount \m 
Ton. 

Bound Logs: 



TU 

a. 


R». 

a. p. 


Rh, 

(L 

P- 

YuUliite 

822 

22,104 

4,212 

12 

- 

0 

2 - 

27 

9 

8 

- 

Loo/nrs 

1,900 

89,030 

17,100 

4 

- 

8 

12 - 

46 

9 

8 

- 

Duogies 

2,510 

140,080 

42,366 

i 

- 

16 

14 - 

08 

14 

9 

- 

Vui'd, iiiahl, kcol, and stem picuies - 

144 

12,!)e0 

4,266 

m 

- 

29 

10 - 

90 

16 

8 

- 

Squares : 





1 







8t|U!ircH 

29 

1,450 

1 1,160 

2 


30 

14 - 

50 

40 

3 

- 

Sliiiibyns and jtlaiiks - - . - 

— 

— 

— 




— 

— 


— 


Siimll pinens : 












Crooks ------ 

069 

6,000 

990 

12 

- 

1 

12 - 

10 

8 

12 

- 

Small pieces 

1,420 

9,961 

1,547 

8 

- 

1 

14 - 

. 7 

7 

12 

- 

Total brought out by eontractors 

7,402 

287,760 

71,640 

10 

U 

0 

10 * 

• 

39 

12 

7 

• 

Total ol* sleepers from Tharrawaddic? 

5,670 

18,816 

10,762 

- 

- 

2 

- - 

3-0 

28 

13 

- 

Total of sleepers from Southern 

2,138 

7,4 H3 

6,41 1 

- 

- 

3 

- ' ■ 

3’5 

42 

13 

- 

Drift till! her hy Government agency 

2,097 

106,316 

1),768 

10 

- 

3 

- - 

4*1 

1 

9 

- 

Woods of other kinds (shajpors and 
logs) hroiight out by forest ussisl- 
ants. 

, 1,833 

11,920 

7,600 



4 

3 - 

6^0 

31 

14 

- 

♦Total amount psiid for year’s oul- 
Inrn, as per Stutemont JIT. 

19,396 

432,300 

1,06,171 

9 

- 


— 

— 


— 


And eosf of ndiiiinistration, direction 
and other e\]>emiiturc chagoahle to 
timber hnuight to depicts. 

* * 


02,170 

11 

6 







T. Total expenditure on Government 
limber. 

19,396 

432,300 

1,08,340 

4 

0 


— 

— 




11. Tolal chargeable to 33,C6*2 logs 
P. tipjber. 


- 

63,760 

6 

3 


— 

— 


— 


HI. T«)tal chargeable to Kadoc Ucvemie 
.Station. 

- 

- 

23,928 

2 

9 


— 

* 


— 


ly. Total imnirredon logs neaped in the 
Meiinalvba rivers of season 1H07 OH. 

- 


61,134 

~ 

- 


— 

— 


— 


Amount of part paymenls in ISOV 
OH to uceouiii of timber operations 
to be ca.rrit*d on in 1808-69. 


- 

21,220 

—■ 

— 





— 


« 

To^c Ai. Expenditure of the Department on Accountl » 
of this Year 

3,28,387 

18» 

t 

6 


— 

1 

— 


Stateuient (»f litnijur brought from Urn foresti by contraoton and Oovernnent agency ahowing a total of 10,896 loga, weighing 8,646 tons. 
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BkITIBII BuBMAH— COB fiMUerf. 


IX. — Statement showing the Amount Ileuiiscd on Account ofdiflcreut Classes of Timber received 

on Government Account, and Sold in 1867-8. 


P A K T T C U L A R S. 

Number 

of 

Logs. 

Cubical 

CoutcuU. 

1 

Amount 

RciilisHl, 

Averiige 
j Amount 
; Uealist;<l per 

Lot;. 

Avrrugii 

Cnhitul 

CoiUtMiLck per 

Loft. 

Average 

Amount 

UeuliNcd per 

Ton. 

Round Logs : > 

Yatthits ' 

&H8 

10,404 

Us. a. p. 

6,910 8 - 

Fs. a. p, 

10 1 - 

28 

fts. u. p. 

17 10 - 

Loozars 


114,330 

70,404 7 - 

29 0 - 

48 

30 13 - 

Doogios 

4,4S7 

262,903 

1,39,429 H - 

31 4 - 

69 

20 8 - 

Yard, musts, kcols, and stem pieces 

]7n 

16,840 

10,477 0 - 

69 8 - 

90 

33 1 - 

Square Logs : 

• Doos. Doodoos, and Thokes •* 

2 

IfM) 

134 10 - 

07 - ~ 

76 

44 J 4 - 

Small Logs: 







Crooks - - * - 

bit 

1,777 

1,0.'.3 3 - 

17 12 

19 

40 K - 

Small Pieces 

1,302 

9,744 

2,384 

1 11 - 

1 

7 ' 

1 

12 4 - 

Total - - - 

9,000 

421,274 

2,30,463 0 - 

26 0 - 

40 

27 0 - 

Sleepers ; 

Teak 

7,4.'50 

26,076 

23,831 12 - 

3 3 - 

3-6 

46 1 1 

Pynkttdoe 

200 

1 

410 

^ 1 

116 - - 

- 9 - ! 

2-OH 

13 13 - 

Total Sleepors - - . 

7,060 

2«,4»1 

23,940 12 - 



— 

Confiscated Drift and Waif Timber 

2,137 

4.>,8(iC 

1 

16,921 6 - 

j 

0 8 - 

18 

1 18 2 - 

j 

Grand Total - - - 

19,177 

491,031 

1 

2.70, .‘121 8 - 

— 


— 



0.59 
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IX. Miscellaneous receipts - - - 4^686 4 - 530 4 - 1 464 9 - 6,681. 1 - 600 - - 3 8 - j 9,405 12 16,690 
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B 111 T 1 sn BlI «M A il — w«D'«KPf/. 


— Statement showing the Amount expcntlcd on Account of the din'ercut Classes of 'J'imlici' roceived 

on fiovernment Account during 1SC8-69. 


• 

• 



Avrrayc 

Avor.ipi: 



Number 

Ciilucal 

Amount 

Amount 

Ciibirid 

Avorapt? 

!* A U T 1 C U L A R S. 

of 

pnifi (i) 

Amount per 


Logs. 

Cuiitcbts. 

Contractors. 

Paid 

Contents per 

Ton. 




|wr Lo«. 

Loft'. 


UtMind Lojys: 



7?5. 1/, /). 

Rs, ii, p. 


1 

7As'- f/. p. 

Yaitliits 

4,294 

111,044 

19,054 10 - 

4 7- 

20 

8 9 - 

Looznrs 

0,212 

298,170 

.|.-.,().T7 - - 

7 4 - 

48 

7 10 - 

Doo^ic'^ 

7,281 

422,472 

85,131 12 - 

11 11 - 

58 

10 1 - 

Yard, mast, kotl, and stem pieces - 

277 

24,93(i 

7,281 i - 

20 4 - 

1»() 

H 9 - 

S(|niircs : 





4 

i* 

Squares 

07 

a,?.*)!! 

11 - 

38 3 

48 

39 12 - 

Sliinbyns and planks - - - - 

39 

312 

' 78 - - 

2 — 

8 

12 8 - 

Srimll pieces: 







Crooks 

988 

n,85fl 

5,432 - - 

5 8 - 

12 

22 14 - 

Small pieces 

1,71)1) 

12,593 

20,088 8 

1 8 - 

7 

1 0 1 1 - 

Total brought out by contractors - - 

• 

2fl,!)50 

884,719 

i 

1 1, 111, 171) 13 - 

0 2- 

4 2 

10 13 - 

Total of sleepers from Tlmrrnvvaddie 

3,223 

11,289 

4,21)7 1 - 

1 5 - 

3-5 

19 3 - 

Total of sloopcrs from Southern - - 

70 

202 

108 0 - 

2 4 - 

3*5 

32 2 - 

Dj’ift timber by Government af^ency 

3,063 

1 OH, .3-27 

15,310 10 - 

4 3 - 

40 

4 8- 

Woods of other kinds - . - . 

49 

2,3'.lS 

392 - - 

8 - - 

48 

8 5 - 

foTAn paid for year’s out-turn as 

27,952 

I,fl(l(>,t)40 

2,11,377 11 - 


„ ■ 


j)cr Statement III,* 






Add cost of administration, direction, 



1,08,217 7 5 




and otlier expenditure, chargeable to 
timber brought to dej»6tH. 

! 






J. Total expenditure on Government 

27,952 

1,000,940 

3,10,025 2 r. 


1 1 


timber. 



' i 
1 


IT. Total chargeable to 41,783 loga per- 

• 


i)2,220 1 1 - 

- 

! 


mit timber. 


• 





lTT. Total clnirgcablc to Kadoe Revenue 



1 

1 


• ( 


Station. 







IV. Total on timber neaped in the Mei- 



5,054 - - 




iiiakha River of seoson 1668-00. 






V, Amount of part payment in 1808-09 

. 

. 

21,210 7 - 



1 

— 

to account of timber operations of 
1809-70. 


, 



1 

j 


Total Expenditure of the Denartmont on account of) t, 
this Year . . . ' 

4,23,120 4 0 

— 

— 

— 


* Sutement of timber brought from the foreati by coolracton and Governmeot agency, allowing a total of 27,05ii loga, weighing 2I,33H'S toD>. 


4Q 


0.59. 
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British Burmah — continxued. 


IX. — Statement Bhowiiig the Ainoutit rcalieed on account of different classes of Timber received on 

Government Account and Sold during 1868-09. 


PARTICULAR S. 


Round Logs: 

Yatthits - - - - 

Loozars .... 

Doogics - - - . 

Yard, luasi, kool, and stem jnecos 

Sf|uare Logs : 

Doos, doodoos, and thokes 

tthinhyns - . - - 

Sirndl Logs: 

Crooks 

Small pieces ---- 
Woods of other kinds 

Total Logs - - 


Pvnkado(’ - - - - 

'Jotal Slocpei'B - 

Confiscated drift and waif tind)CT - 

iiUAKD Total - • 


Number 

Cubical 

Amount 

ol 

Coiiteots. 

Iteiiliaed. 



l,0n6 4L>,636 

2,858 187,184 

4,402 256, .318 

248 22,320 

80 8,840 


Rs, a. p, Rs. a, p. 1 

13,300 14 - 8 2 - 

62,004 11 - 22 - - 

1,67,373 11 - I 86 12 - 

14,874 10 - 50 15 - 

8,t>s7 1 - 40 13 - 

08 - - 2 12 - 


183 ! 2,106 1 2,802 3 - 12 0 - 


40 2,352 


204 - - 14 11 


0,500 466,128 '\ '2,65,108 2 - 20 13 


Rs. a, p, 
15 10 - 

22 3 - 

30 13 - 

33 5 - 

51 1 

17 1 - 

52 7 - 

14 3- 

0 4- 

27 0 - 


0,027 

, 

5,724 0 

1 

8 5 - 

3-5 

17 10 5 

1,604 

1 ,000 - - 

1 4 - 

2*08 

80 - - 

7,C!Jl 

0,721 0 - 

2 JO 8 

3 

44 5 - 

47,760 

18,487 8 0 

11 0 * 

30 

19 4 - 

521,670 

2,80,320 11 0 

— 

— 



Mkmoiundiim. 

Realised under Head L of Rovenuc 
Ditto - - ditto VIL 


Rs. n, p, 
2,81,020 13 - 


Ditto - - ditto V 11. - ; 18,437 3 0 

3,00,064 0 6 

Deduct, on account of Sales of 1808-00, to he realised in 1800-70 - 34,880 5 - 



Add, on account of Sales of 1807-08, realised in 1868-69 


2,05,177 11 0 

15,162 - - 


Total of SsUes in 1868-09 - - - i?#, 2,80,820 11 6 
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0 . 59 . 


4o 2 


Surplus - ; •2,22,905 15 - j 57,97V1 - 9 | 1,0*2,373 3 4 ! 1,86,175 9 - 5,69,493 12 
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BiiiTisiT Burmah— rOffrtn/ICe/. 


VIII.— S rATEMENT ehowing the Amount Exjiended on Account of the Different Classes of Timber 
received on Government Account during 18G9-70. 



N umber 



Averttgo 

Averagfl 


P A II T 1 C U L A It H. 

Cubical 

Amount 

Amount 

Cubical 

Avcrag(j 

of 

Contoiii 8. 

Paid to 

Paid 

Amount per 


Contents ))fr 


Logs. 


Coyitnctors. 

Pit Log. 

Ton. 




Log. 

Ilound L'‘gs : 


i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a, />. 

lig, a. p. 


a, 

Yatlljils 

3,349 

\ 90,4‘>3 

13,006 6 - 

4 1 - 

27 

7 8 - 

Loozsirs 

b,no 

i 245,280 

! 38,005 10 - 

7 7 - 

48 

7 12 - 

Doogiiis ------ 

4,808 

: 283.731 

60,183 8 - 

10 7 - 

59 

8 13 - 

Yard, mast, Kt cl, and steiii pieces - 

iir, 

1 10,680 

1 

2,357 8 - 

20 8 - 

02 

11 1 - 

Squares : 


i 

1 





Squares 

1 i> 

1 600 

339 0 - 

22 10 - 

46 

24 6 - 

Sljiiibvus and jdanks - - - - 

‘ — 

1 


— 

— 

— 

Small Pieces : 







Crooks 

29 

436 

125 1 - 

4 5 - 

15 

14 3 « 

Small j)ieces 

108 

1,170 

220 8 - 

1 5 - 

7 

9 5 - 

Total brought out by contnictors 

10,f)04 

03-.VH16 

1 

1,04,836 14 - 

• 

7 11 - 

47 

6 4 - 

Total of sleepers from Tharrawaddie 

0,459 

92,001 

1 

11,780 8 - 

1 13 - 

3*5 

20 3 - 

Drift timber by Government agency 

a,3.!>9 

1 

i 1.52,790 

13,000 10 - 

.3 14 - 

46 

4 5.. 

Total ])aid for year’s out turn, 

23,378 

1 807,000 

1,90,094 - - 

5 8 9 

35 

.8-6 

as p(?r Statement III.* 


i 

•: 


Add expenditure iiieurrcd.in 1808 0 

• 

1 - 

90,270 7 - 

I 2 - 


1 10 - 

lo account of operations in 1809^70. 





Add cost, of administration, direction, 

- 

- 

1,30,897 8 3 

r> 9 5 


8 1 6 

find Ollier expenditure cliarg;oabIc to 




timber brought to depots. 


_ 





1. Total (expenditure on Government 

23,378 

807,606' 

9,88,531 16 3 

12 4 - 

35 

17 11 30 

timber uf season 1869-70. 






Deduct (expenditure of 1808-9 

- 

- - - 

96,270 7 - 

- ■ 

— 


iii(?Iuded above, to exhibit 
actual cost of timber. 







f • 


' 

2,80,261 8 3 




1 1. Total expend iluro chargeable to 

• 

- 

88,044 i 1 - 




3*2,017 logs permit tituber. 







HI. Total expenditure chargeable to 
Kadue timber revenue station. 

- 

- 

1 8,036 12 - 

— 

— 

— 

IV. Total expoiiditui*e on timber neaped 

. 

• 

0,600 — — 



- 

in tho Meiiiiakim River of season 
1860-70. 



• 




y. Amount of past payments in 1660-70 

• 

- 

01,060 - - 

• — 

— 

— 

to accqunt of timbet operations of 
1870-1. , 



• 

— — . . 




Total expenditure of the department on account ofl 
tliis year 

4,16,381 16 3 

— 

— 

— 


* Statement of timber brought from the foretU by eoiitrectm and Govemmeiit tgency, ihowing a total of 8S|37S loga, wdghing I0,lfi0*9 tons. 
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British Burmah — coutiiiucd. 


IX.-S I’ATEMENT showing the Amount Itcalkod on account of difrcicnl kinds of Timber rec<‘ivt‘.d on 

Government Account during 1SC9- 70. 


J> A It T I C U L A K 8. 

uinbCT 

of 

Log*. 

Cubical 

Contimti. 

i 

1 

j Amount 

1 llcali.snl. 

1 

1 

Average 
Amount per 
Lt»g. 

Average 

Cubicul 

Contents prr 
Log. 

I 

A venige 

Amount 

Keuliscd per 

Ton. 

Round Logs : 



JRif. a, ju 

liS, (U p» 


7?.v. a, p. 

Yatthits 

4,421 

lI0,62-'> 

37,904 - - 

8 9 - 

25 

17 2 - 

Loozars 

0,087 

208,263 

I,73,0(ir) !l - , 

28 6 - 

49 

29 - - 

Dooglcs 

0,92r> 

420,350 1 

2,81,026 12 8 

40 9 - 

62 

32 n - 

Yard, mast) keel, and stem pieces - 

237 

22,752 

lOj-lOO 9 - 

69 2 - 

09 

30 - - 

Square Logs: 

Doos, (loodoos, and shokes 

159 

7,791 

0,568 4 - 

41 4 » 

49 

42 2 .• 

Shinbyns " 

• 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— • 

Small Logs ; 



■ 

. 



Crooks 

400 

7,200 

5,144 b 4 

,12 14 - 

18 

: 35 11 - 

Small jneces 

203 

1,421 

32."| 8 (i 

1 9 - 

7 

11 7 - 

Woods of other kinds - - - 

0 

— 

— 

— 



Total Logs - - - 

18,432 

87 7, .102 

' 6,20,42.> - 0 

28 3 - 

47 

29 10 - 

Slecfiers : 







Teak 

7,306 

25,781 

* 21,038 - - 

2 13 6 

3-5 

— 

Pynkadoo - - . . - 

200 

430 

150 - - 

- 12 - 

208 

— 

Total Sleepers ... 

7,566 

20,217 

21,188' - - 

2 12 10 

— 

— 

Confiscated, driil, and waif timber - 

2,021 

1 72,756 

27,462 13 2 

13 9 - 

30 

18 14 - 

Guani) Total - - - 

28,019 

976,275 

5,69,075 13 8 

20 6 - 

34-84 

29 2 5 

‘ 

Memorai^dum. 


Jls. 

• 

' //. p. 


Realised under Head 1. of Revemie 



r>,30,006 

3 (S 


Ditto - - ditto Y 11. 

- ditto 

- 

- 

27,402 

13 2 






S, 67, 468 

- 8 


Deduct— On Account of Sale of 1808-09, realised in 1809-70 • 

16,162 

- - 






6,43.810 

- 8 


Add*»OD Account oC' Sale of 1860 70, to be realised in 1870-71 

20,760 

1 

13 - 


• 

Total of Sales 1860-70 - • • Bs, 

5,00,075 

18 8 



0 . 59 . 
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British Bubmaii, Forest Department, 1868-9. — Receipts. 


CLASSIFJCATIOxN. 

1 

! 

Rangoon. i 

1 

i 

Tluim- 

1 wrnldie. 

i 

Prome. 

Total 

of lrrawad<lie 
Divitiunr 

j 

Sittang Diviaion. Ralween Divisiou* 

. i 

Kadoe | 

Timber Heveoui: 
Station. 

Total. 


Jit. a. 

lit. a. 

JtM. a. 

Jit. a. 

Rt. a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

Rl. a, t>. 

Jit. a, p. 

1. ^ak' of Timber at Depots 

2,81,I>91 Id 

1 36 - 

- 

j 2,81,626 13 

• 

- - • 

- 

2,81.626 13 . 

11. Sale of I'iiubei removed by 
Pureb.iH'iP. 

5,744 

j 

1 

38,198 10 

43,942 10 

1 

80,057 12 - 

1,41,217 7 

- 

2,66,217 13 - 

Hi. Dill) on 1 oreign Tinilier - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

9,14,003 12 > 

2,14.003 12 - 

IV. Permit Fees - . « 

Giaxiog Dues 

V] ■ Sale of I'ruits, £ku. 

j 

1 


— 

t ““ 

18,626 - 7 

8,265 2 4 

- 

21,890 2 11 

Vll. Sale of (MiniiMated Drift 
and Waif Timber. 

1 

720 3 1 

i 

30 4 

- 

766 7 

f 

1,124 13 - 

. I 

10,555 15 0 

18,437 3 6 

VUl. Fines and Forfeitures 

10 - i 

20.5 - 

14 6 

229 6 

432 5 - 

180 - - 

204 - - 

1,015 10 - 

IX. MiNeoIlaneouN Receipts - 

4,6H0 4 

530 4 

404 9 

5,681 1 

600 - - 

3. 8 - 

9,405 12 -> 

15,090 5 - 

TotAI. Rki 1 lei'j - • Jiij. 

2,02.752 4 ; 

806 8 

38,077 8 j 

3,32,230 4 

95.839 1 4 7 

1,49,000 1 4 

2,40,160 7 6 

8,17,911 11 5 


i 

OuDH, Forest Department, 1868-9. — Rcceijits. 


Clahbification, 

Kberec*. 

Barsticb. 

Goudah.* 

— -J 

Totau 


Jtf. a. 

Ifff, n. />. 

Its. «. p. 

i?#. a. p. 

1. Sul (i of Timber ut Depicts . - - 

4a,9Rl 11 7 



14 7 

ll. Sabi of Timber rcinpvcd ]>y Purchasers 

III. Duty on Foiei^n Timber - - - 

IV. Permit Pec.« 

15, OHO 2 - 

10,454 1 - . 

6,378 8 2 

3k, 51 2 ]1 2 

V. Gruzinjr Dues - - * , * 

12,7179 2 1) 

1 0, 04 H,n 5 

3,500 - - 

83,177 14 2 

VJ. Sale of Fruits, &.e. 

1,240 6 0 

,2,31 J 0 - 

400 - 

n,090 14 0 

VII. Sale i>f Confiseatud Timber 

148 - - 

300 4 3 

104 - - 

081 4 3 

VII T. Fines and Forfeitures . - - 

02 U 0 

4 2- 

11 12 - 

108 0 0 

IX. Miseellaueous - - - - - 

li,3GH 13 10 


1 

11, .108 1.1 10 

Total Reckifts - - - /?x. 

85,260 2 5 

?0,n7 11 8 

10,464 4 2 

1,31,822 2 3 


Centra!. Provinces,* Forest Department, 1868-9.— .Receipts. 


. — j.. , 

C L A s S I F I C A T I O N. 


I, Sah? ofT uilwr at DepAv* ... 
II. S:il(* of Timber removed by PurehuDCi'K 
111. Duty on Foreign Timber - 
1\'. Permit Fees . - • - - 

V. Cirnzing Due® , - . - , • 

VI. Sale of Fruits, f%c. - - - • 

VII. Sail* of < onfisni ted Timber - • 

VIII. Fiiifw and Forfeitures . • - 

IX. Misoellaufous . « - - 

- • - 


Nur thorn Divisou, 

Siiiitbern. 


W cstcni. 


Eastern. 

Central. 

Tot A I.. 

Hi. 

0. 

P- 

Jit. 

0. 

P> 

Jit. 

a. 

F- 

Jit. 0. 

P- 

Ht. 

a. 

P- 

Ht. 

a. 

P- 

35,089 

14 

9 

2,117 

10 

2 

43,687 

7 

5 

- 


498 

2 

- 

81,393 

2 

4 

19,005 

13 

- 

415 

13 

- 

1,218 

9 

9 

- 


7,431 

5 

9 

28,071 

9 

6 

11 

0 

- 

42 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 


- 



93 

6 

- 

35.826 

3 

0 

52,528 12 11 

38,753 

9 

6 

16,986 1 

6 

41,827 

- 

1 

1,85,921 

11 

6 

8,837 

12 H 

3y73b 

2 

5 

2,098 

1 

3 

. . 


18,251 

13 

7 

32,922 14 

2 

2,059 

9 

6 

566 

1 

- 

1,430 

2 

8 

, 645 8 

6 

7,248 10 

5 

12,550 

- 

1 

142 

2 

- 

399 

4 

8 

149 

7 

6 

335 1 

- 

131 

14 

- 

1,157 

13 

2 

' 308 

9 

- 

173 

9 

6 

339 

9 

- 

606 4 

1 

218 

16 

4 

1,546 14 10 

5,428 

12 

10 

916 

12 

- 

331 

2 

1 

• 


679 

9 11 

7,356 

4 10 

1.07,310 

3 

G 

60,896 


"y" 

88,048 

1 

2 

18,472 15 

1 

76,387 

7 

1 

3,51,1 13 12 

6 


Total 
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CooRG, Forest Department, 1868-()9, — Receipts. 


I. Sale of Timber at Depots - ' . 

IT. SakMif Timlx'r removed by PurclmHcrs - . - - . 

III. Duly on Forei^ Timber - - 

IV. Permit Fees 

V. Gnizitic Dues - 

VI. Sale i>r Fruits 

Vri. Sale of Confiscalecl Timber 

VIII. .Fines and Forfoiturea 

XI. Miscellnneous 

. Total • - - lis. 


lis, a, fh 
3t),49i5 5 6 

{\V2Ci 14 3 


l/iol 2 2 


27 ,ri 73 - n 


71,44ft () <) 


PuNJAH, Forest Depurtiuent (from the Punjab Administration Report for lS68-(i9). 



Fuf' . ! Canal 

Plnntation t 

Divmioii. | Division. 

1 

1 aSliflum 

1 Divi«ion. 

{ C'lipnah 
i Division. 

j 

Privi 

Dividion. 

1 llius 

Division. 

] 

Sutli'j 

i >i vision , 

‘ Total. 


Rm. 

N*. 

1 Hu. 

JfK. 

u>. > 

; if#. 

ffx. 

Ks. 

Aiuount of SnlrK - - - - 

8,«22 

33.780 

9,022 

1,11.109 

33,338 

1 43,887 

37,210 

2,79,240 

ut Olid of Vunr • . - . . 


- 

3,147 

1 33,831 

31,8h3 

j 10.177 

794 

1,27,832 

Eitiiuated Vhlm* of Tiuiboi- in Deiiol ut ♦*nd of V<‘iir - 

- 

- 

IM.835 

3,429 

9,070 j 

■■ 2,780 

f»,2la3 

3!»,33fi 

EBtimttted Vuluc of l^.•ccipt^ in IVpAt. during Ytsir - . - 

- . i 

1 

- 

20,204 

32 712 

14,204 

33,000 

42,4i:| 

1. 60.3 *<1 


It appears from tlio Procf!(‘dings of.llic (jovernment of India that the Progress Report of llie Punjab Forests 
only reached them in July last and that tlioy wrote to jenow the reason, and to desire to have the one due fur 
1869-70, in order that tliey might review tlu* two together. 


XouTH Western J’rovincks, Forest Deijartmeni, 1868-69.- -Receipts. 



CLASftinCATIDN, 

Kuniaon. 


i 

, Meerut. 


Uohilkund. 

^ Kanaic. 

Gor lick pore. 

(.'anal 

Pluntiitiun. 

j luTAl.. 

1 




/ 

Rs, 

a. 

r- 

Rx. 

a. 

F- 

lix. 

a. p. 

JU 

a, /*. 


rt. 

A*x a. p. 

j Ifx. 

a. 

F- 

1. 

8uh> of I'imhor ni. l)i'|iot>i - 

1,47,183 

7 

11 

1 73,420 

11 

3 

- 

- “ 1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

* 

j 2,20,604 

3 

2 

11. 

Sail* of Timlipr n*niovHd by 

6.003 

_ 

_ 

42,.37H 

13 

1 

2S,2I2 

9 t> 1 

1,713 

3 11 

4,233 

9 9 

7.3,2.38 12 s 

1.37, SOI 

2 

II 

111. 

IV, 

Duly on Foreign I’iniluii - ' 
Permit Fres 

— 



l6,/i07 

1 

.3 

100 

~ 

21 

.3 - 

2,267 

2 ~ 

— 

I 7,933 

8 

3 

V. 

Gru/iing T)u«'n - - . 

7,061 

13 

1 

6,234 

0 

6 

3,4.32 

8 9 

.3,431 

3 6 

2,6 1 1 

13 8 

- 

24,792 

- 

6 

VI. 

Suli* of Fruils - - - 

1,99,978 

- 

2 

; 3,867 

1.3 

9' 

- 

- 

192 

10 10 

709 

3 " 

18,933 7 7 ; 

2,2.»,681 

7 

4 

VII. 

Sale of Conriscaleii I'iinbrr • 

103 

- 

- 


. 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103 

- 

- 

VIll. 

FincM nnd Forfeitures - 

619 

9 

6 

79 

7 

2 


- - 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- - ; 

703 

H 

8 

IX. 

MiscclIaneouM - - - 

381 

8 

7 

2m7 

12 

6 

484 

I 10 

» .310 

10 6 

4.078 

10 10 j 

- 

.3,742 

12 

a 


Tot At. - - - Rs. 

a, 61, ,3, 34 

7 

3 

1 1,43,836 

8 

8 

.34, ^.60 

4 1 

.3,872 

9 U . 

1 

13,902 

9 3 

94,192 4 3 

• 

1 6,33,38.'^ 

11 

3 


Bengal, Forest Department, 1868-69. — Receipts. 


CI.ASSIFICA flON. 

Sikkim. 

Bhootan. 

Ashiiin. 

Chittagong 
and ('aHliar. 

Bcbar. 

Total. 


1^ 

Rt. a. p. 

R», a. p. 

/fs. a, p. 

Rx, a. ;i. 

Jtx. u. p. 

I. Sale of Timber at Depdu 

. 1,64,6.31 12 1 

917 - - 

- 

- 

* m 

1,63, .368 12 1 

TI. Sale of 'riibbnr removiid by Purchasers 
III. Duty on Foreign Timber . - - 

3,404 7 > 






3,404 7 - 

IV. Permit Fees - - - 

766 8 •> 

- 

- 


- 

1 763 8 - 

V. Oraxing Dues and FisheriM 

VI. Sale of Fruiti, Dabool Pods, &(?. 

VTi. Sale of Confiscated Timber 

916 4 - 

— ‘ 

— 

- 

-- 

916 4 - 

Vlll. Fiiiea and Forfeitures . • » 

108 8 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19S 8 - 

IX^ Miscellaneous - - • - 

806 - - 

10 - - 

16 - - 

* 

- 

331 - - 

Total - - • Ni. | 

1 1,70,841 7 I 

927 - - 

16 - - 

• 

- 

1,71,184 7 1 




0.59. 
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Aiipendix, No. G. 


PAPEKS handed in by Mr Cityhorn^ m.d., and referred to in his Evidence, 28 April 1871. 


( Qaoslion 2080.) 

LIST OF EUROPEAN FOREST OFFICERS. 


Inspector (leneral of Forests 
Benf^al « - - 

British Biinnah 
Central Provinces 
North Western Provinces - 
Punjab - - - - 

Oudh .... - 

Madras .... 
Bombay - - . - 

Sindh .... 
Coorg - - . - 


Number of 
Oflicers. 

1 

8 

10 

10 

9 

13 

i:{ 

13 

5 

1 


88 


(Exclusive of Mysore and Berar.) 


Note. — Oflicer.s wbo have ha<l (lepartmenlal experience or special opportunities of 
scientific and professional study in Europe arc marked (*j. 



, 

— 



Rs, 

• Inspector General of Forests under Govnrunicnt'l 

1,500 

of India 

) 


Bengal Forest Officers : 


• 

Conservator - 

♦Mr. Le.«(ls 

1,200 


♦Mr. Read 

700 

Assistant 

♦Mr. Mann . . - 

450 

V . - 

Captain Losaek - - 

450 

» * • 

Mr. Oakley 

400 


Mr. Davis ... 

2o0 

» • - 

Mr. Thomas ... 

250 

}9 • • 

• 

Mr, James ... 

250 

British Burmah Forest Officers. 


Conservator - 

♦Captain Seaton 

1,200 

Deputy 

♦Mr. Graham . • - 

700 


♦Lieutenant Stenhouse 

700 

>1 • • 

Mr. Slym ' - - • 

500 

Assistant 

Mr. Eisner - - . - 

400 

»> • * 

Mr. Adamson ... 

450 

»# * * 

Mr. Buchanan ... 

350 

V * • 

Mr. Daly .... 

350 

n “ “ 

Mr. Maephorson 

850 

» • • 

♦Mr. J. K. Hume - - 

350 


North Western Proviiicoe Forest OflicerKs: 

Conservator . - { ’^Major Pearson 

*Mr. Colvin 
Mr. (yC'allafflian 
JSI r. Brcr(ft(»ii 
Mr. Grant • 

Captain Murray 
Mr. Bafjshaw - 
Mr. (ircig 
*Mr. Moir 


Con.scrrator 

Ofliciating 

Deputy 


Assistnnt 


Congervator 

Assistant 


Punjab roT#t Officers : 

*Dr. J. L, 8te\vart, absent, 
J^urope. 

13a(len Powell 
Major Batchelor 
Mr. Murray 
Mr. Birnio Browne 
"•^Mr. llibbcntrop 
Mr. Horne 
Mr. Sparling 
Mr. Hillier 
Mr. Amery 
Mr. Higby 
'•^Mr, Gavin 
♦Mr. Wild 

Oudh Forest Officers: 

♦Captain Wood 


Mr, Ponsonby 
Mr. Forest 
Mr. Dodsworth 


m. 

700 

iiOO 

700 

ftOO 

460 

400 

350 

250 


1,200 

000 

000 

(too 

500 

400 

350 

300 

300 

200 

250 

250 


700 
350 
;J50 
20 (* 
150 • 


0.69. 
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api’bxptx to kepout tuou thus 


Central ProvinccK Forest Officers : 

Rs. 

Conservator - 

-^Li(aitenant Doveton, absent, 

- 


Europe. 


Officiating 

^Captain Jacob - - - 

800 


*("aptiiin Dougins 

600 


*Mr. ThoiiipKon 

500 


*AIi. Wcl.bcr - 

450 


Mr. Cox ... - 

400 


Mr. Hicks ... 

250 


Mr. Forster - . - 

200 


Mr. Condon . • . 

200 


Mr. Searlft - . - 

200 


Mr. Davidson (forester) 

280 

Madras Forest Officers : 


Conservator • 

’•‘‘Major Beddonio 

1,000 

Ist class Deputy 

^Colonel Morgan 

400 

2nd „ „ 

^Lieutenant Walker - 

700 

•!n«l „ „ 

’•^Captain (b)slijig, absent, 

700 


sick lenve. 


Old ,1 7) 

•Mr. Ou.lell 

500 

2nd class Assistaut 

’“‘Mr. Fergusson - - - 

300 

3rd ,, ,) • 

Mr. Yarde . - - 

200* 


Mi\ Shofiicld - - . 

200 

»> " " 

Mr. IlaviKJ ... 

200 


Mr. Dougins . - - 

200 


Mr. Nishet ... 

200 


Mr. Cherry - - - 

200 


Mr. Winter . - - 

200 


Bombay Forest Officess : 

Its. 

Conservator • 

Shuttleworth 

1,000 

?» • " 

* Captain Peyton 

1,000 

3 Deputies - 

Nnnins unknown - each 

700 

8 Assistants • 

Nnm(?.s unknown - each 

360 

Sindh Forest Officers : 


Forest Ranger 

Mr. Fenner . - . 

UOO 

Depuly „ - 

Mr. Hex ton - - - 

300 


*Mr. Schlich • - . 

500 

Supernumerary 

*Mr. Peiigelly - 

250 


*Mr. Diisaif 

250 

Coorg Forests ; 


1 Assistant Coiiser* 

Name unknown - - - 

350 

vator. 




Native ol’ India, but trained for tbc service in France. 


(QucHtion 2743.) 

Stateivient and Ki:r().uT of ilio Teak Peantations of TVIalahak. 


subjoined Statement t«ho\v.stIie JiTuinbcr of Seedlings planted out, and the llcceipts 
and of the Nellumboor Plantation during the hist 12 yciara, l8o7-/)8 to 

lS68-fl!) inclusive. 


Year of riaiitatiou. 


IS'lZ-ijS 

iHOH-riU 
1S50-00 
JKOO^Ol 
1801-02 
1802-03 
1863' 04 
1864-03 
1805-60 
1800-07 

1807- 08 

1808- 00 - 


Number 

of 

Plants. 

Receipts. 

ChargCH. 


£. 

£. 

48,40(1 

1,854 

j Tn llift Colh^c- 

38,800 

1,708 

; tor’s office, 

41,080 

5,105 

j Calicut. 

83,700 

4,015 

2,007 

45,000 

808 

3,779 

71,120 

I7,7l»2 

6,740 

100,800 

(!,001 

13,026 

55, 100 

27,101) 

10,030 

120,000 

U,0J1 

18,074 

103,000 ! 

27,000 

12,248 

. 

3,007 

14,280 

- 

10.«I»C 

17,308 


120, 4l2 

100,300 


106,306 



21,100 

1 

' 


Surplus 
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Appendix No, (S. 


PubKc Works Department Proceedings, September 1B69. 


ItEVEJMUE— FORESTS. 


Captain Seaton’s Report on the Teak Plantations of Nrllum rook, in Madras. 
(Pioc.eediiigs, July 1867, Nos. 14-18.) 


No. 1122 — 11 Tf dated 25 January 1861). 

No. 23. — From W, B, Macronc^ I'lsq., Assistant Secretary to the Chief Connnlssioner of 
British Biirmah, in the Public Works Deparuieiit, to Secretary to the (jiovonuent of 
India, Public Works Department. 

1 am directed by the (Jhief Commissioner, British liurniiih, to transmit 50 copies of 
Captain Seaton’s R(?port on the te.ik plantations at Nelliitnboor, in the Madras Presidency. 
The deputation of an oiiicer for the purpose of inspecting these plantations was originally 
suggested by Dr. Brandis, and Jippmved by il^e Government of India in tiu! letter from the 
Public Works Departintmt, No. 158 r, dated 6ih Apiii iHOH. 

2* The Chief Commissioner considers that* Captain Seaton has submitted a. very clear 
and useful n port on these plantations, and lu* is 1‘ully satistled that plantatii ii work in tfiis 
Province will Ixmetit accordingly. The Government of India are aware that tin* policy of 
the forest admiin’^tr.ilion of the Chief Commissioner isdirccterl towards a vigorous expan- 
sion of the plaiitiilion system. IJc is (jiiite Siiti>tif*d that, judginp; from the results of the 
Madras plant ations, the true uictliod til reprodneing teak timber lies in the (hi-velopment 
of pluntaticiis which can be sujiervised with far greater ease and ee.onomv than natural 
forests spread over a great area of country, sparse in population, and nuicli t)f it dillicult of 
access. 


No. 71 A, dated 0 December 1868. 


No. 24.- -From Captain TF. J. Seaton^ Conservator of Forests, Ibiiish Bnrniah, to SccMctary 
to the Chief Comniissionor of British lUirmah, in the Public Woiks Department. 

For the information of the Chief Commissioner, 1 have the honour to submit the 
following report of the visit ))ai(i by me to the ti.-ak plantations at Nellarnboor, in the 
Madras Presidency, in accordatice with your Pioce<*diug No. 2:1, dated 12th May 1868. 

2. From Ootacamnnd, whieh 1 loft on the 26th September, 1 jirociicded to Neddavattiim, 
distant 18 miles, tiience down the Nc.ldavat'um Ghat, a descent of.'hooo feet, to (huldaloor 
in the AVynaad, distant five inih's. FVuni thence iny route was I'lght miles wesivvard ovi r 
the Wynaad plateau to the head of the (’arenor Ghat, down which I descended :l,()00 feet 
by an e xcellent carl-ioad into the level coniitry of the Malabar dislricl, and on to NelLiin- 
boor, distant, in all, 22 miles from the head of the Ghat. 


3. 1 would here add my testimony in support of the far-famed repuiation which the 
forests (ii the Western (ihals liavo act|nire(i. A few hundred feet below ihe head of the 
Carciior Ghat the road enters dense, ovm’grcen forest of huge trees with clftir sleiqs of 100 
U) 126 feet to the tiv.sl branch, with an almost impenetrable undergrowth of ferns and ever- 
green shrubs. 

For luxuriance of growth, size, and height of stems, it would he dlflicult to find anything 
to rival tln se tree<, except in some of the evergreen forests of llie 'IVinisserim divi-ion of 
this Province, mentioned in the Administration Report on the Atlaran Forests for 1858, 
page 54, para. 15. 

'I he principal species on the Carcoor Ghat arc tiie wild Jack or ArtiKarpas hirsuia; the 
poon spar or Calopkyllum elatiirn ; naga, Mesua ; pala, Ihmia elllpficu, and the j»ink cedar, 
Avrocarpus as well as some Diptcrocarpatc, all of which an? said to yield 

valuable timber, and will doubtless be removed now that the road renders the locality so 
accessible. 

The lower part of the Ghat is occupied hy deciduous forests and belts of the thorny 
bamboo, Bambusa arundmacea, with a Bprinkling of teak of very fair growth, of 2tid, 3id, 
and 4th cIrkbcb; aome vengay, Pterocarpus marsuphm; Inga Xyhmrpa ; Tcrmwalia 
tomentoso, and Balhtnyia latij'oiia^ or the black-wood tree of Lidia. 


4. I readied Nellamboor on the 26lh September, and with tlie kind aid of Mr. Ferguson, 
tile Assistant Conservator in charge, was able to examine almost every part of the planta- 
tion by the 5lh October. 


0.59. 
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To roTivey a comprehensive idea of these plantations, a description of them must of 
necessity enter into details, espcciully if it is to prove in any degree interesting and instruc- 
tive to forest officers in Burmah. 

. 6. These details will be treated separately, under the following heads : — 

I.— History, 

I L— Situation and Exposure. 

Ill, — Area. 

IV .-.Soil. 

V. — Accessibility and Facilities for Transport of Timber* 

VI. — System of Cultivation. 

VII. — Condition of Plantations, and Results of Measurements. 

VIII. — Expenditure. 

IX, — llcvenue, Present and Prospective. 

X. — Com{mrison with British Burmah Plantations. 

I. History. — In 1844, several large blocks of land, covered with jungle, and estimated 
to cmbtace an area of 20,000 acres, were obtained hy the Madras Government on per- 
])etunl lease from the Rajali of Ncllanibo«.»r, the Zamorin Rajah of Calicut, and the Hindoo 
temple ol Tncsiloor Devassum, on condition of u stump fee of eight annas being paid by 
Gfjvernnjcnt for every planted tree on arrival at maturity. 

Th(.* first plamatioii ua?> commenced (in 3H44) by Mr. Conolly, the Collector of Malabar, 
who, in 105.0, niei his death at the hands of Mopinh assassins, and in whose niemory these 
planlaiions ha\c been otlieially designated the “ Conolly jdantations. 

The aioa annually jdanted was at first 100 acres, but this was gradually reduced to about 
f)0 acres, until 180a, wlicn the plantations wprt^ placed in rharge of the present incumbent, 
Mr. Ferguson, a trained forester from Scotland, under vvhost" able management the urea 
plante d annually was increased to 100 acres. 

II. Savatitm and Exposure, — The ‘^Conolly'’ plantations are situated on undulating 
groniul along the banks of the Beypoor River, and of its tributaries the Slniluya. Sheriapoya, 
and Sharpoyji, at the points of conlluencc above and below the village of Nellumboor, whjcli 
is about, 10 miles fiom ibe foot of the Western Ghfits, and 40 miles fiom Calicut on the 
coast. 

Towards tlu* north and oast iln* Neilamlmor Distvirt is sbellercd by tbe VV’esiern Ghdts 
atid Neilglu ny Hills, which on this side present, in some places, almost precipitous decli- 
viiit s of 0,000 feet, while rui the norlh-wrsf. side it is protected by llie “ VVIlay Mullay ” 
Range, a sptir of the Western (ihuls running to the sout!i-\vest and west, imd terminating 
near the coast. 

Bi’ing thus open to tlie souih and so near the sea, the cliinat(‘ of Nellamboor is particu- 
larly moist during the iiioiiKOon, tlie rainfall being 150 inches and above, while, owing to 
its shell(U(:d prisition with regard Jo northerly and easterly winds, the beat at nearly all 
seasons of the year is (‘\C('ssive. Jl is, in short, a “ forcing climate’^ as regards vegetation, 
and so iiuic.h so that Nellamboor is compared in lliut respect by some to a huge con- 
sei vatoiy. 

HI. Area, — ^Thc area ])lant(’d up to date with teak is about 2,000 acres. The planta- 
tions ev.tend in narrow' belts a disiunce in all of six miles, and vary in width from quarter 
mile to a mile ; liaving a stn^uni cn one side, and either paddy fields or low jungle on the 
other. 

IV. Soil. — Near the 1 anks of the streams the soil is a rich alluvial deposit of great depth, 
with, in some places, a large admixture of sand. A few hundred feet from the banks the 
soil changes to sand and disintcgiated laterite resting upon a substratum of hard lateritc, 
whicli erojis oijt above the surface whcr( ver the ground is a little elevated* 

V. Arccssihiiity aud Farilifirs for Transport of Timber, — From Nellamboor down to 
the coast, the Bey poor River is navigable all llu* year round for boats of good size. Its 
tribiitaric's like wise are large? slreams with flowing water in them throughout the year. From 
tlieir proxiniity t<i such waterways, the greatest facilities exist for the removal of the timber, 
which is taken to Calicut for sale. 

AH. System of Oulliratiou — Propoyatiuy and Planting, — In December, at the close of 
the north-east monsoon, the jungle on the site selected is felled and prepared for burning, 
which usually takes place at the very close, of the dry season. 

In April, before the setting in of the rains, nurseries are formed in a part where water can 
conveniently be had. 

/ The seed, after being steeped 48 Imurs in cold water, is sown on raised beds of fine 
mould, freed from grass, roots, &:c., perfectly level, and surroufuled with margin four 
inches liigh to help to retain the water when poured on. Tliese beds are then covercfl with 
straw (o prevent a loo rapid evaporation, and are kept moist by constant watering until the 
se(?d germinates, and the young plants break the ground, whicn is generally within a lapse 
of from 12 to 20 days. 

As soon as the rains commence, the plants are put out in line six feet apart, and at six 
feet distances within tbe lines, the plants in every alternate row being opposite the vacancies 

in 
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in rows next to them. They’ are placed in pits a foot square and a foot deep, filled with Appcadix No. 
good surface mould. Nothing more is dune besides hoeing the ground around the plants 
and weeding them from time to time, as may be necessary. 

A plantation is generally four years old before it is able to keep down grass and other 
jungle by its shade. 

Pruning. — In the second year and subsequently, the plants are pruned of their lower 
branches; in this operation the loreshortening system is’ observed, in liou ol’ close 
pruning. 

Thinning. — In the fifth year, thinnings lake place of all the weaker and overtopped trees, 
which can be removed without alfecting the cover, which should be such that the primaries 
can develop themselves while the extremities of the boughs are interlaced. Thinnings are 
repeated every five yt ars until the planiatioii attains the age of 2 () years, when onc(^ in 10 
years is deemed sutiicient. 

Fire tracing. — A broad belt, several yards wide, is cleared around the boundaries of the 
plantations, about the middle of the dry season, and peons accompanied by coolies are sent 
to examine this cleared track evtry second or third day to see iliat no further accumulation 
of leaves And inflammable matter takes place. 

VII. Condition of Plantations^ anti Pc suits of Mcnsurcwvnis, — At the first glance at the 
older plantation, fiom 12 t(^ 24 years of age, one cannot but be stiuck with the magnificent 
growth of the trees. The largest aie from 4 fi. 7 in. to -0 feet in girth, with straight cylin- 
drical stems (JO to 70 feel in Iteight. These are found more or less on alluvial soil close to 
the streams; elsewhere, the gmw'th of the trees, ahhoiigh in many parts excellent, does nut 
appear to have been so ra|)id, but tliis is only what might have been exjiected on indiflerciit 
soil with laterite at no great depth below. 

The prt.'senee of so many trees of smaller girth will account for the average size of tlic 
trees in the oldest planinti()n not exceeding 2 If. 5 in., as will be seen from tlio results of tiu; 
measurements detailed below. 

'Flvery part of the phmtations l)ore evidt nee (»f the good resulting from a carefiii pruning 
of the side hfaticJics, some of wliich a|>pcare<l to been taken off at a height even of 
20 feet. 

In part!-, li»innings seem to have been earned on almost ti»o freely, and this, })crha])S, 
may account f(ffk* the clearing away of the underwood being found nccessaiy in some td' the 
older plantations bef ore pruning operatiofis could he carried on. A few trees bent over 
with the wind were met with ; pn/oahly the j.»er-eentage of trees tints aflected is small, 
owing to tlie sheltered position ol Nellainboor, and this migjit justify the removal of more 
trees in the thinnings than is usually deemed advisubh^ ; the advantage accruing from it 
being that the stems develoj) themselves much more rapidly. 

Plantation oi- J«44. Soil. — Alluvial soil of good depth near the stream; elsewhere, a 


ferruginous loam mixed with decomposed laterite. 

Growth. — lixecilent. 

Cover. — ( 'oni pi etc. 

Average number of trees per aero - - - - - - 105 

„ girtli ul six ftet IVoin the ground, calculated on 

measurements of 114 ticcs on *5» of an acre - 2 ft. 5 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 4 ft. 8 in. 

Minimum - - ^ - - - . - - - rft. 4 in. 

Height of larger trees in clear steins - - - - - (55 feet. 


PLANTATioN OK 1849, Soil. — Dark alluvial, changing into ferruginous loam, and dis- 
iiitergrated laterite*. on tlu! higher parts. 

Grow'tli. — Good on the laterite? soil : two forked frees were bent by the? wind. Fleight 
of trees also is coiiMuJerably kss than on the alluvial soil. 

Cover.— Incomplete ; more or l(?ss opetu. 

Average mim her of trc(?s per acre ----- - 297 

„ girth calculated on ineasurein(?nl of 125 trees stand- 
ing on ’42 of an acre - - - - - 2 ft. 1 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 3 ft. A in. 

Minimum „ 1 ft. 4 in. 

Height of stems - - - - - - - - 50 to 57 feet. 

Plantation or 18.54. Soil, — Alluvial, with a great admixture of sand. 

Growth. — Excellent; two exceptionally large trees were met with, 3ft. 3in. and 
3 ft. 6 in. girth. 

Cover. — Complete, linderwood springing up. 

Average number of trees per acre ----- - 33 a 

„ gitth, calculated on measurement of 88 trees stand- 
ing on '26 of an acre - - - - - 2 ft. 2 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 2 ft. 5 in. 

Minimum „ -------- oft. loin. 

Height in clear stem - - - - - - -51 feet. , 

0.69. 4 It 3 Measurements 
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Measurements were taken in another part of this plantation of !27 trees 8tandin|r upon 
of an acre» on almost pure laterite, with hard rock cropping out of thesuiiuce here and 


there. 

Tlje results were — 

Averas:^ f^irtli - - - - - - - - I ft. 6 in. 

Maximum „ - - - - - • - * * 1 ft. 10 in. 

Minimum „ - - • - - - - - - 1 ft. 1 in. 

Height of one of the largest trees - - - - - 36 feet. 


Cover. — Barely complete, leaves yellowish, sparse, and a good deal eaten by insects. 

Plantation or 1860. Soil. — Alluvial, with a mixture of decomposed laterite on the 
higher parts. 

(Jrowth. — Good. 

Cover. — Complete. 

Average number of trees per acre ----- - 476 

„ girth, calculated on measurement of 119 trees on • 

*25 of an acre - - - - - - - 1 fl. 4in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 2 ft. 7 in. 

Mininnnn „ - - - - - - - - 0 ft. 10 in. 

Height in clear stems - - - - - - -46 feet. 

Plantation of 1859. Soil. — Ferruginous loam, which is mixed with decomposed lalerilo 


on the more elevated parts. 

Growth. — (jood on the loamy soil, elsewhere indifferent. 

Cover. — Comydete in yiarts. 

Average number of trees per acre - - - - - - Oil 

„ git'th, cahailated on measurement of 159 trees on 

•19(5 of tui acre - - - - - - 1 ft. 1 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 1 ft. 8 in. 

Minimum „ - - - - - - - - /> ft. 7 in. 

Height of larger trees in tdear stems - - - - - 39 J feet. 


Plantation of 1801. Soil. — Alluvial. 

Growth, — Good many trees, with patches of white lichen on the baik. 

Cover. — I'oo dense, thinning ncces.Siiry. 

Average number of trees per acre - - - - - -77 1 

,, girth, culculatcfl on measurement of 162 trees stand- 
ing upon *197 of an acre - - - - -1ft. 2 in. 

IVtaxiuium girth - - - - - • - - 1 ft. 9 in. 

Minimum „ .-*.^---0 ft, 0 in, 

11 ciglit of larger trees ------ - 43 feet. 


Plantation of 1862, Soil. — llicli alluvial; soil of dark colour. 

Growth. — Good, 

Cover. — Wry dense, no thinnings api)ear to have taken jdace. A few trev^^ appear 
to have died off. 


Average number of trees per ticre 

- 

- - - 

870 

„ girtii, based on measurement of 112 trees 

on ’1287 


of »n acre . - 

- 

- 1 ft. 

0 in. 

Msiximmii girth . - . 

- 

- 1 ft. 

8 in. 

Minimum „ - - - - 

- 

- 0 ft. 

5 in. 

Height of larger .tre(?s iu clear stems 

- 

- 37 feet. 


Plantation of IBOl. Soil. — Alluvial. 

Growtli. — Kxcellcnt. Three forked trees observed. 

Cover. — More or less comjdetc. 

Average number of trees per acre ----- - 860 

y, girtlb bused on measurement of 1.30 trees on *161 

of ail acre - - - - - - - Oft, 10 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 1 ft. 2 in. 

Minimuui „ - - - - - - - Oft. II in. 

Vlll. Expaudlture. — ^1'he expenditure on all the plantations amounts annually to about 
7,000 rupees, of which sum 3,000 rupees, or 30 jper acre, is expended solely on the clearing,, 
planting, hoeing, atid the weeding operations ot ,the additional 100 acres added annually to 
the plantation. 

The 
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The estiiblisliiuent maintaihed at Nellamboor consists of — Appendix No. 6 

1 Overseer I 
Writers I • 

9 Duffadars f '“I"®®® P®'' 

U Peons i 

At thl^ cstablishmcnl is employed in oilier operations connected with the working of 
the forests of the Nellainhoor Kange, half of this sum, or nearly 120 rupees per mensem, 
can be fairly charged against the |>lantatioiis, which is equal to 1,440 rupees in the year. 

The cost of the thinnings, which anioiuits to 20,000 saplings annually, is ns follows:— 

J{s. 

Marking and felling, nt 0 annas per iOO - - - - 100 

Collection at the l»ank of the stream, at 40 rupees per l,0i)() - HOO 
Halting to Calicut, at 00 rupees per 1,000 - - - - 1,200 


2,100 


The remainder of the expeuditure is upon pruning operations and the clearing of under-* 
wood connected wiili it. 

IX. Present and prospecthe Hevenae. — The annual yield of these plantations is about 
20,000 saplings, the produce of thinning operations. 

The saplings are thus classed for sale — 

Under (5 inches diameter, 1st class. 

,, •> „ 2nd ,, 

„ 4 „ ard „ 

n»ey realize from 0 annas to 5 ruficcs each at Calicut, where they appear to find ready 
sale for house-building purposes, and tor conver'^iou into masts and yanls of coasting 
vessels. On an avejrage, the saplings are said to realist' 0 annas each all round, or 10,000 
rupees annual ly.« 

This considerably exceeds the expeuditure, estiinated ut about 7,000 rupees, and shows 
the present finuiicial results of the piantatious to be liighly satisliictury. 

The futuic prospects of the plantations are yet more promising, and bid fair to prove a 
source of great wealth to Government, 

The older parts ol the plantations, now 24 years of age, will probably reacli matin ity 
within a period of 00 years. 

At the close of the above term, it may be confidently ex})ected that the plantation will 
be in a poaitioti to yield niatuio timber ou 100 acres annually. 

If 50 first-class trees are lakou as the average yield per iicie, auil cucli of these trees 
estimateil to contain i-hont 50 cubic feet of timber, it may safely he assuiried ihat a net 
revenue will aicruc of about 40 rn])ees per tret*, or two lakhs annually. This is based on 
the su]>positioi) that the Nellamboor teak will continue to realise the same high j)rices as 
is the < use at present, viz., from 1 rupet; to l-B and 2 rupees per cubic foot. 

X. Comporison of Resnlts with those tf Ike Teak IHavtatlons of liritish Burtnah , — I 
now only lemains for me to eom|)aretlie “ (.'on oily ” plantations with tlioseot this province, 
and to state whciher it will not he advantageous to introduce alterations in our system of 
cultivation and in selection of future sites for plantations. 

A short re.vu'w of the liritish llurmah {ilantalioiis will not be out of place here. 

The experimental cultivation <d’ teak was coninumced in 1850. 

The area under teak cuilivution is at present about 705 acres, viz. : — 


Hanguon Division 







Acres. 

45 

Thill rawaddie „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 351 

Promc „ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

07 

Sittang ,. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 285 

Salween „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 


705 


Many of’ these can only rank as experimental plnntutions, and consist of small detached 
blocks, the largest at present not more than 185 acres in exient. Many liave been made 
on soil most unsuitable for the growth of teak. 'Fhc foinuition of one plantatiuii was 
attempted in the Tharraw'adciic? on ground so badly drained, that only a few of the trees 
survived ; more recently a sirkilar error was committed in the Sittang Division bv the selec- 
tion of localities where the soil was nothing more than a superficial layer of sand and dis- 
integrated laierite resting u|)on pure laterite. 

' In tlie Proinc plantation, commenced in I85C, the actual area of suitable soil is limited 
to the slopes and level ground at the base of the most westward line of low hills, the soil 
on most of the bills being dry, hard, and capable of producing only timber of infeiior 
quality. 

Iki59. 


4 B 4 
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Appciulix No. 6. WIk rover g»oocI alluvia] 8oil was golected| such as in the Thinganneenoung on the Attaran, 

* * the l<i\vor parts «;f the Proine plantation, and a part of the Myodwin plantation, the growth 

of the trees has been all that could be desired, and leaves no doubt as to the artjiicial 
cLiltivnlioii of tiic tree being attended with*rcBults equal to those obtained iuilie Nellatnboor 
plant ition. 

An instance of tins is the Myoluy Choung planUition of 1863 at Myodwin. The average 
girth, taken from 00 trees in January 1808, was found to be 1'2’2 indies, wliich shows the 
growth to be equal in rapidity to that of the (1802) plantation in Nellamboor, the average* 
giith of which was found to be 12 inches. 

The average girth of the trees in the oldest part of the Prome jdaniation planted 
in 1850 is 1 foot 8 inches, while that of the (1856) plantation at Nellamboor has been 
found U» be 1 foot 4 inches; but this diircrciicc may be accounted for by the measure- 
ment in the Prome plantation having included only the trees on the level grimud, where the 
soil is richt'sl. 

It will thus be seen that then- is every prospect of the teak plantations of this Province 
rivalling those of the Madras Presiilcncy, if due atteniion be paid to the question of soil 
and drainage. 

Accessibdity and clieap means of transport are alsr) requisitions in the selection of sites 
for plantations. 

The Nellamboor plantations, as will have been seen by the description given above, arc in 
this respifct iiio.st favoiinibly situated. 

Bnniiuh, however, is well intersected by large streams, and though it may not be possible 
to obtain good sires lor plantations within a distance of 40 miles from the seaboard, the 
rainfidl in the lower part of the Province is so abundant, that streams of much smaller 
ca])acity than the Bey poor Uiver can be used in the rains (or iln.* transpmt of limber. 

In tiic matter of cultivation every effort has been matic to reduce the expenditure 
as much ii.s possible, and with very good results in ihe Siitang division, but in this 
theie 18 the danger of overlooking details and risking ti»e succj ssful issue of the work us 
has alicady been ebserved by niy picdecc.ssor in |)ara. 60 of the Administration Report for 
1860-6(1. 

The contrast between tlie younger plantation at Nellamboor and those recently commenced 
in the Sitiung and Tliarrawuddie Divisions (idly confirm this. 

In the lormer it is difficult to find any (ailnres among the plants, while in the Sittang 
pUuilations, examined last Janmirv, from IH to 32 pm* cent, oi the plants were found to 
have (ailed, and in the Tharrawaddic Division upwards oi 30 per cent. 

Doubtless the blanks can be lilL d up In iho course of a season or two, but not wiihout 
a good deal <*f labour. In such jdantations also, urass and other jungle spring up in great 
luxuriance, and increase the ri>k of injiii v by lire, as well as add considerably to the expen- 
ditur(‘ In < Icaring. 

The cansc of these failures is, in most cast’s, the sysicm in voauc in this Province of 
sowing ihe seed in liues at certain distances ajmrt, and of having only a small nursery to 
fill up the s|jots when the seed happens to I'M. 

Tlie (irst nbjeciion b) tins syst«*ui is, that tliovoughly good and reliable seed is mosi diffi- 
cult to obtain, and thus failures will always occur. In the second place, as the sowing does 
not take phict? till tlie rains faiily set in, it may be assumed that the (iiilures are imt dis- 
covered till u month or more is jiassed. If the weather is not propilions for tninqd.mtmg*, 
the removal of tlie jdnnts (rom the nursery is dekiyed accordingly, and it generally happens 
tliat the blanks are not fairly re-stocked witli plants until two months oi the rainy season 
luive gone by. These iransplmits, as a rub*, turn out wcrdv, ami do not become well estub- 
li.shed in the remaining three months of the rainy .season. They aio consequently unfit to 
stand the (!ontinued drouglii of the dry season, and a large ]Rn-i:entage of them as a matter 
of course succumb to the heat. 

In the Nellamboor plantation, tlie system is diflerent ; the seed being sown and the young 
plants laisetl in mnseiies a month bel’orc the rains set in, wlicn transplanted into the main 
})laiitation, they have the whole of the rainy season before them, and are cousequently bo 
vigoVous and well established at its close, as to be little alfectud by the dry seastui. 

The adoption of this systerii will do away witli the failures in our plantations, and, under 
proper management, ouglit not imtieriully to add lo the cost of plantations. 

1 he advantage accrniiig from the plants growing up in one compact mass of uniform 
size will be, the more even and regular growth of the trees, and the development of long 
stems. 

If, in addition to this, pruning operations are carried on wiili that care and regularity 
wliich Imve been lu’stowcd on those of the Nellamboor plantation by Mr. rergusoti, I 
have no doubt that, all our plantations will have that regularity in growth, height, and 
syminetrv of stems which is the main characteristic of the “ Conolly plantations. 

(5. In/!onclnding ihiti report, I would take this opportunily of recording my indebtedness 
to Major Boddome, the Conservator of Forests, who accompanied me to the Nellamboor 
filamation from Ootacarniind, and to Mr. Ferguson, from wlnijin I received every assistance 
while examining these plantations, which reflect so highly on his able management and 
practical knowledge as a forester. 

7. It may not be out of place here to add that on my return to the Wynaad en rot/te to 
Ootacamuiid, 1 made a detour to ihe northward as far as the Mudamullay forest range. 
A small teak plantation was commenced five years ago at Mudamullay, but it is not 
in a very promising condition ; the trees are stunted, and the blanks numerous* An earth 

cutting 
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rutting near tlie plantation fully explained these unsatisfactory results ; the soil, although 
a light vegetable mould, did not extend to a greater depth than three feet, below which 
there was a hard stratum of laterite. 

6. To tbe west of Mudamullay I visited ihe Bennri forest, situnted on some hills, 
drained by feeders of the Cubbnni river. Here, as well as at Mudamullay, the teak, 
though abundant and of good girth, has a stunted appearance, the stems being short 
compared with the teak found in these Provinces*. In some parts of the Denni forest 
there is very fair timber ; the stems of some of the trees were upwards of 6o feet iri height, 
and doubtless in the more sheltered localities such timber is to be found in considerable 
profusion. 


Circular, No. 15 f., dated 13 September 1869. 

No. 26, — Resolution^ by the Government of India, Public Works Department. 

Read again : — 

Proceedings of the Government of Madras, in the Revenue Dopartiiiciit, of r>tli No- 
vember 1867, Nos. 95-6. 

Public Works Department, Circular, No. 17 F., of 15th July 1867. 

Read also : — 

A leuer from the Chief Commissioner of British Burmab, No. 1,122 — 11 F., dated 
25l.li January 1869, and enclosure. 


Observations. — ^The Governor General in Council has rend with great interest a report 
submitted by Captain Seaton, Conservator of Forests in British Burmab, on the Nclluin- 
boor teak pfantaiions in Malabar. 

2. This report gives a clear and business-like account of the present state and of tlie 

S ast history of tliese excellent ])lantati()ns, which were first csiablishcd in 1844 by the late 
Ir. Conoliy, Collector of Malabar, and w hich are now reported to cover an area of more 
than three square miles. 

3. The reports of all officers who have visited these plantations agree that the sehtetion 
of the land was excellent as regards climate, soil, the fuciliiy for the t xpoit of timber, and* 
oilier circumstances. 

4. The most remarkable feature, however, of these plantations is, that apparently they 
have been established at a very small cost to the State, and, from the reports received, it 
would appear that at this time they are self-supporting. 

5, The following figures have been taken from the jn’oceedings of the Madras Govern^ 
menl of November 1867, and the Madras Forest Report fur 1867-68 : — 


• 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

1867-68 to 1869-00 .... 

1800-61 und 1861-62 .... 

1862-03 to 1860-67 .... 

In 1867-08 

ToT.n from 1860-01 to 1867-68 - Rf. 

Jis. 

8,787 

i 

5,423 

93,199 

3,097 

Not given. 

6,080 

07,020 

14,286 

1,01,719 

87,098 


Thus during the last eight years, for whicdi complete figures are available, thtMe has been 
an average annual outlay of 11,000 rupees, against average receipts of 12,500 rupees per 
annum. 

6. It is understood that latterly upwards of 100 acres liavc been planted annually: the 
average cost per acre, therefore, may be assumed as 110 rupees. 

7. Tbe nature of these receipts is stated in the Proceedings of the Madras Government 
to have been as follows, for the five years from 1862-63 to 1866-67 : — 

2 ? 5 . 

Sale of thinnings of plantations - 53,737 

Sale of natural timber and bamboos - 39,462 

Total - - - 93,199 


0.69. . 


4S 
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ADOTOdix No 0 favourable circumstancps, it would appear to his Excellency in Council 

that there is no limit to the extension of these plantations, except the amount of land avail- 
able, and the supply of labiiur; and these excellent results, which are the best proof of the 
cure bestowed bv the Madras Onvernmeiit upon this important undertaking, appbar to 
iiistifY the ex tension of these plantations onavery muen larger scale than has hitherto been 
attempted. 

0. At the present rate of progress, Captain Seaton estimates that at the end of 80 years 
from till commencement of operations, upwards of 8,000 acres, or 12ji square miles, will 
have been planted, which, at the present rate of ex])enditure, will entail a total outlay of 
8,80,000 rupees. But unless Uie demand for timber and poles should decrease, or other 
unfavourable circumstances should arise, tiic whole of this outlay will be coveied by the 
m'eipts from thinnings and other sources. Tims in Ncllumboor the revenue, which at the 
end of 80 years will be derived by cutting down, say, 100 acres of mature forest annually, 
will 1)0 a pure gain. Caphaiu Seaton e.stioiatcs the value of un acre covered with pure teak 
Ibrest, 80 years old, in this ‘locality at 2,000 rupees. At this rate the Ncllumboor teak 
plantations will, 60 years hence, yield an annual revenue of 2,00,000 rupees, provided the 
whole area, 8,000 acres, shall have been planted by llial time. And if present anticipations 
arc rciiliseil, this rcveime, which amuunts to 25 rupees per acre on the total area, will be 
secured wilhoiii the outlay of any considerable capital. And evcii if this estimate should 
not be fully realised, it appears to bis Excellency in Council that the results already 
achil ved aie most cncou raging, not only us regards Malabar, but also us regards other 
localities where climate and other circumstances for the growth of teak are equally favour- 
able. 


lloinbay. (Vntriil I’rovinccs. 

JI.mxuc. 

North WoHtern I'rovinces. ( loorij. 

Pmijub. tlydoriihiid. 

Oudli. ('onrriil India. 

Oritiah Butnmh. itiijpootnna. 


OuDKu. — Ordered, That a copy of tliis Resolution, and of Captain 
Seaton’s Report referred to, he fonvai ded to the Government of Madras 
for information, and to tlie local Governments and Administrations 
noted in the margin. 
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PAPERS furnished to the Committee by Sir Thomas Pycroft^ and referred to in bis 

Evidence, 9 May 1871. 


STATEMENT showing the Quantities of Salt Sold for Home and Inland Consimiption 
in the Maduas Phesjoenoy, with the Price per Indian Maimd in eacli of llie under* 
mentioned Years. 


YEARS. 

Quantitips 
of Sait Sold * 
for 

Home and Inland 
Consumption 
in 

Indian Muunds 
of 

62| lbs. rnuth. 

Price piir 

Indian Maund. 

• 

It U M A R K P. 

lbfiO-51 

1B51-52 

1 

ISbi-bb 

IHSb-diG 

1856-57 

1867-Ou 

1858*59 

1859-60 

i 

1 

it........ 


49.01,1.36 

51.82,263 

5l,36,:iH6 

4H,h:>,17/i 

47,S7,61i:i 

5.(,49,92:i 

53,09,6.16 

56,56,140 

57,ir»,94a 

.57,98,592 

V 

1 rui'ue. 

iee.1.2. 



Totax, - - 

- 

527,26,679 




Average of 10 Years - 

- 

52,72, (»68 

- 

Lcpial to I93,(>t)0 tout;. 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1802-GS 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

• 

. 

60,74,763 
5H,2l,T(i6 
61,22,205 
6(),fi9,41 1 
69,16,048 

to Jf.s\1.6. 
Jif, 1 . 6. to Ii.i. 1 . 8. 

ji*. 1.8. 

North Caimru irainfcrrod to JJoinh.iy 
ill lSti2-63, prior to whioh the 
.'ivorafti^ quutitif> MoJd of 9 years 
pu’vioue Wits 1,40,914 umunds, ui 
about 5,176 tons. 


Total - - 

- 

319,61,19.3 



Average of 5 Years - 


62.l2,a:iS 

- 

F.tjUiil to 228,227 tone. 

1 

1865- 66 

1866- 67, 

1867- 68 
1668-69 
1869-70 

1 1 iTiOnUie only 

- 

60,81,202 

63,10,^11 

66,53,9.76 

67,9.7.86.1 

63,8.1,028 

iis.1.8. to lii.l, 11. 

1 11. 

/iV. 1. 11. to 2 rupees 



Total - - 

- 

327,37,792 




Average of 5 Years - 


65,47,558 

- 

r.(jual to 240,523 tons. 

IncrcaNo average between 2nd and let 
periods. 

9,40,170 


Equal ti> 34,528 (oiis. 

Ditto, 3rd and let periods 

- 

12,74,890 

. 

Equal to 46,833 tons. 

Ditto, 8rd and 2iid periods 


3,34,720 

- 

ICqual to 12,296 tons. 

Ditto, let and 2nd deoadea 

- 

11,07,330 

1 

1 

« . • 

Equal to 40,685 tons. 


SUtlstical Depurtment, India Office, 
0th May 1871. 
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Appendix* No. 8. 


PAPERS handed in by Sir //. Barth Edward Frere, K.c.n., 23 May 1871. 


ACT No. XIII. of 1871. 


Passed by the Governor General of India in Council.— Received the assent of the 
Governor General on the Slst March 1871. 


AN ACT to Consolidate and Amend the Jliaw relating to Customs Duties. 

Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the law relating to the duties of 
Customs on goods imported and exported by sea, it is hereby enacted us lollows ; — 

1. This Act may be called “The Indian Tariff Act, 1871.” 

It extends to tlic whole of British India, except Aden ; and it shall come into force on 
the passing thereof. 

2. There shall be levied and collected, in every port to which this Act applies, the 
duties specified in Schedules A. and B. hereto annexed. 

3. Goods not prohibited to be Imported into *)r used in Britlsli India, composed of any 
article liable to duty as a part or ingredient thereof, shall be chargi'sible with the full 
aotv payable on such article, or if composed of more than one article liable to duty, then 
with’th^iiilijluty payable on the article chargccl with (he highest rate of duty. 

4. Nothing herein contained affects Act No. XX. of 18G7, nr authorises, — 

1. The levy of import duties on articles (other than salt, opium, and spirits) im- 
ported into one port in British India from another; 

2. The levy of export duties on articles exported from one port in British India to 
another ; 

3. The levy of exjun't duties on articles exported by sea to any jdacc other than a 
foreign port in India, when sucli articles have been imported by sea into British 
India. 

And, notwithstanding anything herein contained, no opium shall be exj)ortod from 
British India, unless it be covered by a pass granted by an officer appointed in this behalf 
by the local government, 

5. Section 27 of the Consolidaled Customs Act shall be construed as if, for tlie words 
*^for which a specific value has not. been fixed by the Iocm. 1 Govenmicrit with the sanction 
of the Governor General of India in Council,” tlic following w'ords were substituted; 
that is to say, for which a specific value is not fixed hy the Itullau Tariif Act, 1871 
but, save aa aforesaid, nothing herein contained shall be eonstrued to alffeet the provisions 
of the Consolidated Customs Act, 

. 6. The Governor General in Council may from time to time, by notification in the 
** Gazette of India,” fix for the jiurposes of this Act the value of any goods exported or 
imported by sea on wbieh duties of customs are hereby imposed. 

7. Nothing in Schedule B. hereto annexed applies to jiepper exported hy sea from the 
port of Cochin. But on all such pqiper there sliall be levied such duty, not exceeding 
nine rupees per khandi, as the Governor of Fort St. George in Council from time to time 
determines; and at the close of each yaiYi or as soon after as may be convenient, the col- 
lector of Cuetoms at the said port shall, after deducting the ex])enses of collection, pay the 
duty -collected under this section to the Govcrnnicnfc of Travancoro and Cochin, in such 
proportions and in such manner as the said Governor in Council from time to time directs. 

8. Duties of customs sliall bo levied on goods passing by land into or out of foreign 
European settlements situate on the line of coast wuthin the limits of the rresidency of 
Port St. George, or the Presidency of Bombay, at the rates prescribed in the Schedules 
A. and B. hereto annexec|. 

9. The enactments mentioned in Schedule C. hereto annexed are repealed to the extent 
specified in the third column of the same sciiedule. 
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SCHEDULE (A). 


IMPORT TARIFF. 


No. 

Description of Article. 

Value on which 

Duty is Assessed. 

Rate of Duty. 



Its* a. 


1 

Apparel, includiiifj Iluberdnsliery, Mil- 
linery, &c. 

Ad valorem 

\ 

2 

Armsi Anjinuiiition, and Military Stores : 




Gunpowder, conirnon - - . 

„ hportiiifr - • ♦- 

Fire-aims and purls thereof - 

All other sorts, including n/ilitarv 
accontrcnicuts, uiiifbruis, &;c. ; hut 
excluding military and other regu- 
lation nrcoiilrements and umfornis 
imported lor privale. use by per- 
sons in tlie public service - 

- r> per lb. 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


3 

Asjdialtc 

20 0 per ton 


4 

Beads and False Pearls : 


- 


Beads, China - - - - 

„ Common - « - - 

„ Buby, of all slyx's 
„ .Seed . - - • 

„ Small, sirarlet and rod 
„ Coral (lulse) Moorzun 

All other sorts of false eorals and 
lieads - - - - ^ 

Pearls, iiilst?, Bujeria - - - 

„ Boria - • . 

„ .Ion rill - - - 

„ Nnthia - - - 

duel 1011 - - - 

„ Wat tun ah - - - 

„ All oilier .-»orts - 

.'50 - j>er cu t. 

12 per lb. 

- 10 ,, 

~ 10 „ 

~ 8 i»or corge of 
2,000 beads 

All valorem 

0 - pi-r lakh 

1 - |)cr thousand 

8 -- per lukh 

0 per thousand 

* ,, ,, 

10 - per laki) 

A d valorem 

Seven and a half per 
^ cent 

6 

Cabiriot-wure 

Ad calomn 


6 

Candles, Wax, Composition, and oilier 
kinds: 




Candles, Wax - • ^ - 

„ PuruHine - - - 

„ Hpcrmatfcli - - - 

„ Composition and oilier 

sorts - - - - 

1 " jier lb. 

- H » 

- 8 „ 

- 5 „ 


- 7 

Carriages ------ 

Ad valorem 


8 

Clocks, Watches, and other Timo-kccpoi’s 

Ad valorem 


i) 

CofTeo : 




Persian Gulf and Red Sea - 
Other places - - - - 

30 - per cvvt. 

20 - „ 

• 

10 

Corals, real 

Ad v>alorem 


n 

Corks 

1 8 per gross - 


12 

Cotton : 




Thread : 

Sewing thread, white and coloured 
„ „ In reels, or on cards 

of 100yard»(and 
pro rata, above 
and below)* 

„ „ Goa and country - 

- 1 1 per lb. 

2 4 per gross reel 
30 - per cwt. 

/ 


* Exceeding tiiis length to be charged in proportion. 
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ScuKDULE (A.)— Impobt Tauipf— confttwMer/. 


No. 

De6cr]))tion of Article. 

Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Cotton — continued : 

Twist : 

Mule, undrr No. 15 - 

Ih, a. 

- G per lb. 


„ Nos. 10 tn 24 - 

— 1) „ 


„ „ l»5to3i ^ - 

- 10 „ 


„ „ 00 to 42 - 

- 11 


„ „ 48 to .".a - 

- Ijj „ 


„ „ 50 to GO - 

- 14 „ 


1 

1 

o 

- 15 „ 


,, ,, - - - 

1 - „ 


»> » " 

1 1 » 


„ „ 100 . . . 

1 3 „ 


,, „ 1 1 0 - 

1 G „ 


,> »> “ 

1 4 » 


and 1 uniKi additional 
‘ for ovc'i'y count of 1 0 

above No. 120. 

Water, No. 20 - - - - 

- 10 


„ 30 .... - 

- 11 „ 


„ 40 . - • - 

- 13 „ 


„ GO .... 

" „ 


Above GO - 

> „ 


Turkey red twist, all kinds'^ - 

1 ft „ 


Twist, orange, red, and otlier colours 

— Jt> „ 


Piece Goods : 

Mulls ..... 

1 1 „ 


Jaconets exceeding 10 by 10 to 
the i inch ... - 

- 13 „ 


Other jaconets .... 

- 11 „ 


Shirtiiigs, inadnpollams and prints 

- 11 „ 


Long clothsi jeans, dotnesties, 
slieelirigs, drills, and T. <;loth- 

- 0 „ 


Other sorts .... 

Ad valorem 


Cotton rope - - • . - 

25 - per cwl. 


Cotton goods, other kinds 

Ad valorem 

13 

Drugs and Medicines ; 

Acid, sulphuric - - 

- 3 per lb. 


Alkali, country (Snjee Khar) 

2 ’ per cwt. 


Aloes, black .... 

10 - „ 


,, fto(;otra .... 

26 - „ 


Alum 

3 H „ 


Arsenic 

25 - ,, 

1 

„ Chinn, Miinsccl 

8 - „ 


Assafoitida (King) ... 

55 » „ 


„ coarse (Hiugru) - - I 

10 „ 


Brimstone, flour - 

7 - „ 


„ roll . - - . 

0 - 


„ rough .... 

4 8 „ 


Camphor, lihimsing (Burras) 

.50 -per lb. 


„ refined cake - - 

65 - per cwt. 


„ crude in powder - 

50 - „ 


Cassia Ligrica - - - - 

38 - „ 


Coova, red - 

Ad valorem 


Copperas, green . - . - 

Quinine 

2 8 per cwt. 


Ad valorem 


Sul Ammoniac . - - - 

22 - per cw't. 


Salop 

60 - „ 


Senna leaves .... 

0 — „ 


All other sorts . - - . 

Ad valorem 

14 

Dyeing and Colouring Materials; 

Cochineal • - . - - 

1 12 per lb. 


GallniitB, country, Myrabolam 

3 - per cwt. 


„ Persian - - - - 

86 - „ 


Ralo of Duty. 


TliriJc and a half per 
cent. 


Five per cent. 


Seven and a hsli' per 
cent. 


* Duty to be charged on the grey weight of the coloured yarn ; when not ascertainable, tlie actual 
wliarf weight or Invoice weight to be taken. 

4 S4 
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APPENDIX TO BEPOKT FROM THE 


Schedule (A.)— Import Tariff— contfwKerf. 


No. 


14 



16 


16 


17 


ft 

V 


18 


19 


Djeinfj and Colouring Materials — cont*'* 

Gamboge wood - 
Madder or Munjeet 
Orchiila weed 
Saffron, Europe - 

Mcaclow, Soorunjun 
Porsiiin - 
in cakes or lumps 
Sapan wood and root • 

Aniline dies 
All otlicr sorts 

Fireworks : 

China 

Other sorts - • . . . 

Flax, Manufactures of ; 

Piece goods ----- 
Otlicr sorts, including linen thread 

Fruits and Vegetables : 

Almonds, without shell 
„ with shell 
Cnjoo kernels 
Cocoa nuts - - - 

„ kernel (Copra) 
Currants, Europe 
„ IVrsian 
Dates, dry, in bags 
„ wet, „ 

„ „ in pots 

Figs, Eurojie 
,, Persian, dried 
Garlic - - - . 

Pistachio nuts 
Prunes, Bussorab 
Kiiisins, black, Persinn Gulf, Red 
!5oa, find Khismis 
„ Monocka, Persian Gulf, 

and Ked Sea 

„ Malaga and Bloom 

„ (.)tlier sorts - . . 

Walnuts, Akroot - - - - 

Mangoes, dried - - - . 

Prunes, Europe - - - - 

Other sorts, except Bidmiskh and 
Buzarbutto nuts, which arc free 

Gliiss and Glass- ware : 

Bangles, glass, China, gilt • 

M >* 99 not gilt 

Glass, broken • - . 

„ China, of all colours • 

„ crown, coloured 

,9 „ of sizes 

Glass and glass-ware of all other 
sorts, except bottles, which are 
free 

Gums: 

Gum, Ammoniac - - - 

Arabic - - - 

Bdellium, common gum 
Benjamin - • • 

Bysabolc, coarse myrrh 
Copal - - - - 

Frankincense or olebanum 
Gambler (or Kino) 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


J7s. a, 

20 - per cwt. 
10 • „ 

10 - per lb. 
10 -{lercwt. 
12 - per lb. 

6 - „ 

3 8 per cwt. 
- 8 per oz. 
Ad valorem 


80 0 per box 
Iddilbs. - 
Ad valitrcm 


Ad valorem 
Ad valor eni 


of 


- per cwt 

” 99 

99 


- per thousand 
B |)cr cwt. 


25 
10 
10 
30 
9 

35 
12 
4 

3 
0 

42 
0 

4 
14 
12 

12 ^ . 

7 - „ 

- 10 per lb. 
Ad valorem 

5 - per cwt. 
Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Bate of Duty, 


Seven and a half per 
cent 


Five per cent. 


10 

5 

5 

32 

32 

5 


- per 100 pairs 

99 

- per cwt, 

- per 1334 lb. 

~ pcrlOOsupl.ft.. 
-perioosupl.ft. 


Ad valorem 


10 

- per cwt, 

16 

* 

5 

" 99 

83 

• 99 

12 

"" 99 

05 

- 99 

9 

“ 99 

8 

■" 99 


I Seven and a half per 
^ cent. 
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Schedule (A.)— Import Tariff — continued. 


No. 


49 


20 

21 


22 


23 


Description of Article. 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Rate of Duty. 


24 


25 


Glims-— rontinurd. 

Gum, Myrrh • - . 

„ J^crsian (false) 

„ Rosin . - - - 

All other sorts - - - 

Groceries not otherwise described 

Hides and Skins : 

Border hides, prepared • 
Buffalo hides, country, tanned 
Calf skins - - - 

Chamois skins 
Cow hides, country, tanned 
Rhinoceros leather 
Other sorts - - - 

Ingtruincnts, Musical - 


Ivory and lvory*ware : 

Elephants’ joinders 
T usks above 20 lbs. 

Tusks 10 lbs. and not exceeding 
20 lbs. - - - • 

* Tusks under 10 lbs. 

Sea cow or inoye tci'th, 0 lbs. and 
upwards - • - - 

Sea cow or moye teeth under 3 lbs 
Ivory, manufactures of- 

Jewellery, including Plate : 

Silver-ware, plain 

„ embossed - 
Jowelleiy and plate of all other 
kinds, excepting precious stones 
and pearls, which are free - 


Rs. a. 

24 - |>cr cwt. 

8 - » 

12 - „ 

Ad valorem 

Ad Viilorem 


30 

80 

40 

6 

00 

40 


- each - 

- per score - 

- per dozen - 

* 

- per score - 

- per cwt. 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


1 « - per cwt. 

300 -- 


126 - 

225 - 
75 - 

Ad valorem 


1 0 per toluh 

2 - 


Ad valorem 


\ Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Leather and Manufactures of t 

Leather • - - 

Boots and shoes - 
Harness and saddlery - 
Othtjr sorts • • - 


^\\ Ad valorem 


26 I Liquor: 

Ale, heor, iintl porter - • 

Cider and other fonnented liquors • 
Spirits 


27 


Wines : 

Champagnes, sparkling 
and liqueurs - 


wines, 


All other sorts 
Matches : 


Lucifer and all other sorts 


1 1 anna per im])crial 
1 gallon. 

1 Tliree rupees the imperial 
gallon, and the duly to he rateably increastd 
us the strengtii exceeds London proof. 

Provided that 1 0 per cent, ad valorem shall 
he charged on ell 8i)irils used exclusively in 
arts anrl manufactures, or in chemistry, subject 
to such rules as the Local Governments shall 
from time to time prescribe, for ascertaining 
that such spirits are unfit for use us a beverage 
and iucupublc of being converted to that pur- 

E ohc. And tlie officer in clinrge of the custom 
ousc, subject to tlio general instructions of 
the Local Government, sliall decide what 
snirits fall within the proviso, and his decision 
thereon shall be final in law. 


Rs. a. 

1 8 per imperial gallon 

or six quart bottles. 
1 - per ditto. 


0 . 59 . 


Ad valorem 


4T 


Seven and a half per cent. 
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APPENDIX TO BBPOBT FBOM THE 


A|>)K'iiuix, No< H. 


Schedule (A.) — Import Tabipp — continued. 



2» 


30 


IJ 

»» 

If 

If 


Mats, Floor Matting, China, of all sorts 

Metals Cnwrought, Wronghr. and Manu- 
factures of : 

Brass, beads, (ioogree, China 
„ old - - - - 

„ sheets rolls very thin - 
CopixM’, Australian cuke 
„ Bolt - - . 

„ Brazier’s - 

China cash 
Japan ... 

Nails and composition nails 
Old . . - 

Pigs und slnha, for(?jgn 
Sheets shoittbing and plate 
Tiles, ingots, cakes and 
bricks - - . - 

„ China, while eoppor-ware - 
„ Foil dauk-pann, China 

„ M « Europe 

All <ither kinds 
Iron, Angle and T iron 

„ Beinns, pillars, girders und 
bridge- work 

„ Flat, square and bolt, incliid 
ing Seotidi 

„ Hoop, ]>lnte and sheol - 
„ Noils, rivets and washers 
Nail, rod ► - - 

Old .... 

PUr . . . . 

Rod, r<»und, British, under 
huifincli fliiitneter - 
Hod, round, British, exceeding 
half- in eh diameter - 
Swedish, flat und square 
Uieo bowls - - - - 


i> 


„ Galvunlsed - . • - 

„ Other sorts, except anchors, 
rubles and Kentledge, 
which are free - 
Lametta, double reels - 
„ single „ - 

Lead, pig .... 
pipes - - . - 

„ „ tinned 

„ Sheets (other than thin sheets 
for tea canisters, which are 
free) - . - 

Ore Galena - . . - 

Gold leaf, Europe 
Mock gold leaf - - . 

Orsidue or brass leaves, foreign 

Europ 
„ China 

Patent or yellow metals, sheathing 
and slice ts und bolts • 
ditto - old - 
Quicksilver - - - - 

Shot, bird - • - - 

Spelter nails 

„ plate and other shapes 

„ sheet or zinc sheathing 

Steel, blistered - . . 

„ British ... 

„ cast • • • • 


^nng 

Swedish 


Value on which 
1 'uty is Assessed. 

Rs, a. 

60 - per hundred 


- 12 per thousand 


Rate of Duty. 


35 

• per cwt 

80 

“■ » 

41 

““ II 

43 

“ II 

43 

It 

28 

- >1 

41 

ii 

43 

>1 

40 

>1 

38 

~ II 

43 

■” »i 

40 

*“ » 

1 

4 fier lb. 

3 

- per book 
100 Icav 

4 

■” II 

Ad Vfdorcin 

Ad %aloreiu 

Ad valorem 

80 

- per ton 

101) 

■“ It “ 

10 

- per cwt. 

00 

- j)or ton 


8 })t!r cwt. 

40 

“ pi.^r Ion 

105 

It 

HO 

~ II 

120 

” It 

3 

- per set of 


of 


Ad vahrem 


Ad V(dorem 


4 

2 

10 

13 

16 


8 per score 
p(T ewt, 

8 


12 “ ,1 
1 3 — „ 

4 - per J 00 leaves] 

6 - per 20 books 


1 4 per lb. 

- J2 „ 


35 

30 

1 

15 

17 

11 

15 

0 

• 0 
25 
10 
10 


~ per cwt. 
“ >» 

- per lb. 

- p<»r cwt. 
® » 

II 

If 

" »i 
"" 11 
II 

w 

ff 


) Seven and a half per 
cent 


One per cent. 


Seven and a half per 
cent 
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Schedule (A.)— Impout Taiuff— 


Appendix, No. 


No. 


30 


32 

33 

34 


Description of Article. 


Valuo’on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Metals, Ac. — continued. 

Tin, block - . - - 

„ plates . . - - 

Wire, brass - - - - 

„ common iron, Nos. 1 to 40 
„ copper - - - 

Other sorts, including hardware, 
ironmongery, and cutlery, but 
excluding machinery, the compo- 
nent parts thereof, and agricultural 
implements, which are free 

Naval Stores : 

Cables, coir, tarred ... 
Canvas, country cotton . - - 

„ Europe, sail, not exceeding 
40 yards . - - 

Coir, rope, Maidive and Laccadive 
„ yarn of all kinds • - - 

Cordage, hemp, Europe 

„ Manilla - - - - 

Dummor „ - - - - 


Pitch, American and Europe 
,, coal - . - - 


Tar, American . . - • 

„ coal - • - . 

„ Swedish and Archangel • 
Twine, Europe, sail . . - 

Ail other sorts, except oakum, which 
is free 

Oils: 

Cardamom - 
Cassia . - - 

Cinnamon, Ceylon 
Cocoa nut • 

Earth - 

Grass . - - 

Jingelee, or teel - 

Kcrosi no, paraffine, |Wtroloum, rock 
and sliale oils of all descriptions • 
Linseed, country 
„ Europe 
Naphtha 
Otto, of all sorts 
Sandalwood - 
Sorrel - 
Turpentine - 

Whale and fish 
Wood - 

All Ollier sorts, except oocum aiid 
slush fat, which are free 

Oil and Floor Cloth - . - - 

Opium 

Paint?, Colours and Painters' Materials : 


• per ewt. 


Jts. //. 

45 

12 8 
-* 8 per Jh. 

0 8 per rw^t. 

- 10 per Ih. 


Ad V(dorem 


10 -perewt. 


Rate of Duty. 


50 - 


15 

10 

U 

18 

20 

5 


1.3 

4 


13 
6 

14 


- per bolt 

- per cwt. 

»> 


per barrel 
not exceed 
iiig three 
cwt. and 
pro rata 
above and 
below. 


-I 

8 . Ditto - 


Seven and a half per cent. 
I Five per cent. 

I 


H) 


ditto 


0.59. 


Ochre, all colou%- 

3 - per cwt. 

Painls of sorts .... 

12 - „ 

Composition paint and patent driers 

80 - „ 

Prussian blue, China - - - I 

- 8 per lb. 

„ „ Europe - 

1 8 „ - 

Red lead 

14 -per cwt. 

Turpentine 

2 - per impl, gal. 

Verdigris j 

75 - per cwt. 


4 T 2 


8 per ll>. 
Ad valorem 


1 0 - per lb. 

4 - „ - 

10 - „ - 

20 - per evvti 
10 - „ ■ 

2 - per lb. 

20 - per cwt. 

- 12 per irn pi. gal. 
18 - per cwt. 

2 4 per impl. gal. 

30 - per cwt. 

20 - per ounce - 
8 - per Ih. 

20 - per cwt. 

2 - per impl. gal. 
16 - per cwt. 

15 • „ 

Ad valorem 

dd valorem 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Seven and a half ])er 
cent. 


Five per cent. 

f Twenty-four rupees per 
I seer of 80 tolas. 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 
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Schedule (A.>— Import TAiiipr— cowrtwwerf. 


No. 


35 


30 

37 

38 
30 


40 


41 


42 


Description of Article. • 


Gliee - 
Htiics - 

PorJv - 


Shark fins . - - - 

Toiiirues, salted - « - 

Vincjyar in wood, Europe 
„ „ Persian 

„ ,, Country - 

All otlier sorts, except bichc de mor, 
butter and salted fish, which arc 
free 

Railway Materials ; 

Of iron - - - - 

Steel rails and other articles intended 
for the pennanent way of railways 
Other sorts - « - - - 

Rattans and Canos : 

Canes, Malacca . . - - 

Rattans 

All other sorts - . - - 


Salt: 


Imported from any place, whether 
witliiii or without Rritisli India, 
fa) into British Burma . - - 

^5) into the territories under the 
government of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal 
(c) into any other part of British 
India - - - * - 


Paints, Colours, and Painters’ Materials — 
continued, 

Vermillion, Canton - • - 

„ Macao - • - 

White lead 

All other sorts, including brushes - 

Perfumery : 

Atary, Persian - - - • 

Rose fiowers, dried • - - 

Rose water - - - - - 

All other sorts • . - - 

Photographic Apparatus and Materials - 

Piece Goods, not otherwise described - 

Porcelain and Earthenware - - - 

Provisions and Oilmen’s Stores ; 

Bacon in canisters, jowU and cheeks 

Beef 


Cheese- - . . - 

Fish mows - - - . 

Fish sozillc and singally, small 
Flour . - - - - 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


R», a. 

80 - 1 per box of 
SO - J 00 bundles. 
12 - per cwL - 
Ad vahrem 


15 ~ per cwt. 

10 - „ 

1 12 perimpLgal. 
Ad valorem 

Ad vahrem 

Ad vakreni 

Ad valorem 


Oo 


40 


10 


50 

0 

25 


30 

50 


u. - 


20 

10 

1 


per lb. 
per tierce of 
three cwt. 
per barrel of 
two cwt. 
per Ib. 
per cwt. 

» 

per barrel or 
sack of 200 
11k 

per cwt. 
per lb. 
per tierce of 
throe cwt. 
and 

per barrel of 
two cwi, 
per cwt. 
per keg of six 
per impl.gal. 


Rate of Duty. 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Five per cent. 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


I - per dozen 
7 - per cwt. 
Ad vahrem •• 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


One per cent. 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Rs, a. 

- 8 per maund. 


8 4 
1 18 


M 

ff 
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Schedule (A.)— Import TARlEF^co«^/«?^<^l/. 


No. 


43 


44 


Description of Article. 


Anohuchuck 
Aniso^ Europe 
Assaliit 

Cajoo - . - 

Cufitor - 
Cummin 
jt Black 
Esubgool 
Linseed 
Mcthee 
Mustard 

'Quince seed or baduna 
Rapp or Bursee 
Sawjeerjih - 
Toukmeria - 
All otlier sorts, excepting seeds im 
ported by any yiiiblic society for 
gratuitous distribution, which are 
free 


Shells: 


45 


40 

47 


48 


Clianks, ‘‘ largo shells/’ for cameos 
„ white, live . - « 

„ „ dead . - - 

w, ^ Cowdas, Mozumbique and Zanzibar 
from other places 

Coarics : 

Bazaar, common 
Maidive - - • 

Sunk ley - - - 

Yellow, superior quality 
Mother o'Pearl • 

Turtolso shell 
„ Nuck 

Nuckla and other sorts - 
Silk : 

Floss - - • - - 

Raw, Charon and Cocliiii-China 
„ Mathow 

„ Other kinds of China - 
„ Persian - - - 

„ Pmijum and Cutclim - 
„ Siam - . - - 

Sewing thread, China - 

Other sorts - . - - 

Silk piece goods of sorts 
Soap 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Ju, u. 

10 -perewt. 
28 - 


7 - 

3 « 

4 8 
12 - 

5 - 

6 - 
5 - 
5 

i 8 
50 - 
4 8 
25 - 

7 ~ 


91 

91 

99 

» 

tf 

99 

9J 

99 

99 

99 

9* 

99 


Rate of Duty. 


Ad valorem 


10 

6 

8 

3 


- per hundred 


4 

10 
40 
B 
8 
0 
1 

Ad valorem 


per cwt. 


- per lb. 

“ 99 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Aloe wood - - - 

Auiscedstar- 

Betelnut, white, Sheverdhun 
„ all other kinds 

„ in husk - 

Cassia buds, Nagkessur, China 
Chillies, dried 
Cloves - - - - 

„ in seeds, Nurlavung 
Mace - - - - 

„ false - - - 

Nutmegs - 
„ in shell - 
„ wild 

Pepper, black and long 
„ white 
All other kinds • 

Stationery other than Paper 


8 - per Ib. 

4 - „ 

1 12 „ 

7 • „ 

^ - 99 

1 12 „ 

H - „ 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


3 
40 
18 

4 
2 

8 

12 

8 

10 


- ]ier lb. 

- per cwt. 

99 

■*99 

- per thousand 

8 per Ib, 

- per cwt, 

“■ 99 

9 per lb. 

- per cwt. 

10 per lb. 


a«9« 


6 

12 - per cwt 
14 - „ 

25 - „ 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


4X3 


Fives per cent 


I Seven and a htdf per 
' cent 
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APPSKDIX to BEPOKT FBOM THB 


A| ndix, No. B 


Schedule (A.)— Import TABiFF^cofiNniitfc/. 


No. 

Description of Article. 

Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 

Rate of Duty. 



Itif» <1. 


40 

Su^r and Sugar-Candy ; 




Sugar-candy, China ... 

20 - per cwt. 



„ loaf .... - 

23 - „ 



1 , soft - - - - - 

12 - „ 

Seven and a half per 


All other sorts of saccliarino produce 

Ad valorem 

1 cent. 

60 

Tea ------- 

1 - per Ib. 

j 

51 

Tobacco ; 

1 



Manufactured - . - - 

Unmanufactured - - - - 

Articles, such as pipes, &c., used in 

|i4d valorem 

Ten per oent. 


^conflumption of- - . - 

Ad valorem 


52 

Toys and Requisites for all Games 

Ad valorem 

)Seven end a half per 
cent. 

03 

Umbrellas: 



Cotton, steel ribs - - - - 

- 13 each - 



„ cane ribs . - - - 

- 11 „ . - 



,, China paper kettisals 

45 “perboxofllO 



All other sorts - - - . 

Ad valorem - - ' 


54 

Woollen Goods: 




Piece Goods 

Ad valorem 

Five p£f smdc. 


Braid 

Other sorts 

|i4(/ valorem 

Seven and a half per cent. 


SCHEDULE (B). 


EXPORT TARIFF. 


No. 

Description of Article. 

Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 

1 

Cotton Goods : 

a. 


Piece Goods: 

Bttttahs 

30 - per score 


Gurrah - . - . - 

20 - 

' 

Khurwah ----- 

26 - „ 

V 

Manioodie ----- 

32 - „ 


Mirziipore Chintz- • - . 

16 - „ 


Putnu ------ 

30 - „ 


ShaiiH 

40 - „ 


Tunjeeb, Oudh - - - - 

2« - >, 


Cither sorts - - - • - 

Ad valorem 


Twist, country, No. 10 - 

- 7 per lb. 


f» »» i» • 

- 0 „ • 


» If >» ^0 - - - 

- 10 „ . 


„ liund spun - - - - 

— 6 - 


All other kinds of cotton goods 

Ad valoreyi 

2 

Grain of all Sorts - - . - 

1 

3 

Hides and Skins, Tanned: 

Hides: 

Buffaloe, country, tanned 

70 - per score 


Cow „ • • 

60 - 


Rate of Duty. 


Three per cent. 


Three annas per maand. 


Three per cent. 
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Schedule (B.) — Expokt Tahiff — continued. 


No, 


DeHcription of Article. 


Hides and Skins, Tanned — continued. 
Skins; 

Goat and sheep - - - 

Lamb - - * . . < 

Any other sorts of hides and skins 

liidigo 


Lac : 


Button 
Dye - 
Seed - 
Sholl - 
Stick - 
Other sorts 


Oils : 


Castor 
Cocoanut 
Fish - 
Grass - 
Jintjocly or feel 
Linsctd 
M liowa 
M ustard 
Poppy 

Rape or Hiirsec 
Saiululwood - 
Other sorts - 


Seeds : 

Castor seed (Erundec) 
Coriander seed 
Cummin seed 

I, black (Cttleejoera) 
Ground nuts, with shell 
„ without shell 

Jingecly or feel seed 
Linseod 
Methee seed 
Mustard seed 
Poppy sec’d 
Rape or surseo seed 
Other sorts - 

Spices ; 

Aloe wood - - - 

Bcteliiut in husk - 

Cardamoms - - * 

„ largo, bastard 
Chillies, dried 
Ginger, dry (rough) Malabar 
„ „ Bengal 

„ scraped - 

Pepper 

Turmeric - - . 

All other sorts 


Valuer on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Jis, a 


10 - per score 
6 - „ - 
Ad valorem 


28 - per cwt. 
46 

20 - 
28 - 
16 - 
Ad valorem 


)» 

»> 


16 

20 

16 

o 

20 

18 

12 

16 

20 

16 

8 


- per cwt. 

"" » * 

- per Jb. 

- per cwt. 

>» " 
if ' 


>» “ 
- per lb. 


Ad valorem 


- 

4 

8 per cwt. 


*- 

4 


ff 


- 

12 

- 

ff 


- 

6 


»> 


- 

6 


w 


• 

6 

- • 

ff 


- 

6 

- 

V 


- 

6 

- 



• 

.6 

- 

ff 


- 

4 

8 

ff 


- 

6 

8 

>f 


- 

4 

8 

>1 



Ad valorem 



3 



|»er lb. 



2 

- 

per 1,000 


• 

200 

- 

per cwt. 



40 

- 

1* • 



8 

- 

V " 



JO 


ff 



7 


ff * 



15 

- 

>1 * 



15 

- 

ti • 



5 

- 

»> " 



Ad valorem 



Rate of Duty. 


Three per cent. 


Three rupees per maund. 


; Four per cent. 


I Three per cent. 


) Three per cent 


Appendix, No. \ 
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APPKNDIX TO BEPOBT PBOM THE 


Appendix, No. 8. 

SCHEDULE (C., 


{See Section 9,) 


Number and Year. 

Subject or Title. 

Extent of Repeal. 

Act XIV. of 1830 

Bengal CuBtoms - - - - 

So much as has not been repealed. 

„ VI. of 1844 - 

Madras Customs • - • . 

So much of schedules A and B as 
has not been repealed. 

„ I. of 1853 - 

An Act for the consolidation and 
amendment of the laws relating 
to the Customs under the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

So much as has not been repealed. 

„ XXX of 1864 - 

An Act to provide for the levy of 
duties of Customs in the Arracan, 
Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

Section 3 from the beginning down 
to and including the words shall 
be tree ; provided that.” 

„ XXIX of 1857 - 

An Act to make better provision for 
the collection of land Customs on 
certain foreign frontiers of the 
Presidency oi Bombay. 

So much of Section 2 as has not 
been repealed. 

„ XXII. of 1850 . 

An Act to amend Act 1 of 1853 
(for the oonsolidation and amend- 
ment of the laws relating to the 
CuRtoms under the Presidency of 
Bombay). 

So much us has not been jrcpcaled. 

„ III. ofieoi - 

An Act to provide for the collection 
of duty of Customs on pepper 
exported by sea from the Britisli 
port of Cochin. 

The whole. 

„ II. of 1868 - 

An Act to alter the rate of duty 
leviable on pepper exported from 
Cochin. 

The whole. 

„ XXIV. of 1800 - 

An Act to enhance the price of salt 
in tJie Presidency of Fort St. 
George, and the cluty on salt in 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

In Section 3, the words '^cither 
by sea or.” 

„ XVII. of 1870 - 

An Act to amend the law relating 
to Customs duties, 

• 

The whole. 


This Bill was passed at a meeting of the Council of the Governor General of India 
for the purpose of making laws aud regulations, on the Slst day of March, 1871. 

(signed) Mayo, President. 


1 ASSENT to this Bill. 

The Slst March, 1871. 


(signed) Mayo, 

Viceroy and Governor General. 


(An authentic copy.) * 

(signed) WhiUey Stoket, 


Secretary to the Government of Indio, 

'W*' • ^ _ A? ^ .X 
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ACT No. XIV. OP 1871. 


Appendix^ No 9* 


Bassed by the Governor General of India in Council. — (Received the assent of the 
Governor General on the 31gt March, 1871.) 


AN ACT for the further amendment of the Consolidatkd Customs Act. 


For the further amendment of the Consolidated Cuatoms Act (No. VI. of 18G3); It rrcamblc- 
is hereby enacted as follows: — 

1. Section 23 of the said Act shall be deemed to authorise, and to have always Amendment of Act 
authorised, the Governor General in Council to jirohibit or restrict the importation VI. of ia03, Bcction 
or exportation, by sea or by land, or both by sea and by land, of any particular class of ** ' 
goods. 


2. As often as any goods are lodged in a public warehouse or a licensed private ware- Warrant to be given 
house, the warehouse-kccjier, or, in the case of the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Asso every tftne 
elation, the secretary of the said association, shall deliver a warrant signed by him as warehoused, 
sucli to the person lodging the goods. 

Such warant shall be in the form in the schedule to this Act annexed, and shall be trails- Form of warrant, 
ferable by endorsement ; aud^tlie endorsee shall he entitled to receive the goods specified 
in such warrant on the same forms as those on which the person who originally lodged 
the goods would have been entitled to receive the same. 


3. All goods found on board any boat in excess of the boat-note or Custom House Goods found* in 
yaes, whether such goods arc intended U) be landed or to be shipped on board any vessel, in excess of 
ghail be liable to confiscation. boat-note or pass 


4. This Act shall be read with and taketi as part of the Consolidated Customs Act. 


pass 

liable to conlisca- 
tion. 

Act to be read w-ith 
Art VI. of 1803. 


SCHEDULE. 


Form of Bonded Wakkiiouse Warrant. 

(See Sectio7i li.) 

I DO licrcby certify that have deposited in the 

warehouse of the under-incnlioncd goods 

which goods the engage 

on demand, after payment of rent and incidental charges and Government dues or 
Customs chargeable thereon, to deliver to the said or 

their assigns, or to the holder of this warrant to wlioiii it may be transferred by envlorsc- 
meut. 


This Bill was jiassed at a meeting of the Council of the GoviTnor General of India 
for the p\u*po8C of making laws and regulations, on the 31st day of March, 1871. 

* (signed) A/ayt;, President. 


I A88ENT to this Bill. 

The 31st March, 1871. 


(signed) Mai/a^ 

Viceroy and Governor General. 


(An authentic copy.) 

(signed) Whitley Shhes^ 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Legislative Department. 


0.5S. 


4U 
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APFSxDn TO BXiioBa; rrnem tuk 


REVENUES AND RECEIPTS. 


Customs, exclusive of Salt, 1869 - 70 . 


PRESIDENCY. 

Imports. 

• 

Exports. 

Fines, 

Forfeitures, 

and 

Miseellaneous. 

Transit 
Duty or 
Land 
Customs. 

Warehouse 

and 

Wharf Rent. 

Double 

Duty. 

Total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Central Provinces 

(Books not received). 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

0,772 

Britiah Barmsli » - . 

56,198 

1 

144,619 

0H2 

* 

1,989 

- 

203,388 

Bengal .... 

768.338 

199,072 

3,138 

a 

6,945 

- 

970,493 

North-Western Provinces - 

1,005 

48,025 

505 

253 

f. 

51 

49,839 

Puiyaub . - . - 

- 

- 

140 

70,004 

- 

- 

70,144y 

Madras .... 

165,839 

90,788 

2,382 

17,470 

• 

A 

^ 270,485 

Bombay - - . - 

775,207 

48,105 

10,271 

0,8.30 

5,045 

- ' ^ 

840,0(i4 

Totai.h, omitting 1 £ 
Contrid Provinces J 

1,708,587 

530,509 

17,118 

94,509 

13,579 

51 


£. 

2,129,185 


These particulars have been taken from the Indian General Books. 
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Appendi^b No. 9. 


PAPER furniahed by Mr, E, F. Harruoiu .Appendix, No. ii 


(Statement referred to in Question 6175.) 

Produce of 1,000 Ounces of Standard Gold in Molmrs of 180 Grains : — 

I Tolas of 180 Grains. 


1,000 ounces 

Deduct seigniorage at 1 perxent. - - • - 26*66 

Pre-melting charge at one-fourth per millc - - *66 

• «___ 


2666*66 


27*33 


2639*33 


Equal to 39,590 rupees, at the rate of 15 rupees the gold mohur. 


Proceeds of 1,000 Ounces of Standard Gold if sold at 16J; Rupees i)cr Sicca wciglit of 
23 Carats fine, being the latest Calcutta quotation for Australian (jold. 

2666*66 tolas standard gold == 2550*72 tolas, 23 carats. 


2550*72 X I6g 42,405*72 

Deduct brokerage at one-eight per cent. - - - ■ 53*007 

Net produce = - - - 42,352*713 


Edw, F, Harrison, 
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AtPEKBlX TO umom FBOH THB 


Appendix No, 10. 


Appendix, No. 10. 


PAPERS furnished by Major Bateman Champain, B. K. 


Statement called for in Question 8321. 

The following figures represent the annual receipts and expenditure of the 
European Telegraph Department during the first four years of its working, the tariflr 
between England and India being 5 Z. 1 « ; — 



Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


in India. 

In England. 



£. 

£. 

1806-6 

os, 407 

70,851 

N 

1866-7 

03,607 

* 77,860 







45,508 

1867-8 

08,887 

70,010 


> 

1868-9 - 

04,478 

60,027 




380, 6S() 

294,662 



Add from Profit and Lobs, £cc. &c., 




Miscellaneous Receipts - - - 

S,4U5 

46,698 


£. 

883,034 

340,250 



£. s. 

Average Receipts 00,760 - 

Average Expenditure 86,002 10 


Average Surplus of Receipts - - - io,673 10 


From the l«t January 1860 the tariff was reduced from 5 /. 1 s. to 2 /. 17 s., and the 
traffic receipts during 1869-70 fell to 76,126 Z. 

In March 1870 the British-Indian Lino opened to India, and the receipts of the Indo- 
European Department during 1870-71 experienced a further fall to /36,250/. 


Statement referring to Question 8365. 


The tariff having been raised from 2 Z, 17 to 4 Z. K)^., the receipts for the year 1871- 
72 arc estimated at 70,000/., and the working cxjicnses are being reduced from 85,000 1 
to 6l,p00 /, per annum as follows: — 



Original. 

In course of 
Rc-organization to 



£. 

£. 


Persian Gulf Establishment jier unnum 

36,000 

27,000 


All Allowances and Contingencies, sny 

16,000 

0.838 

r The Bum of S86 i.* 

I per unnum tranit* 
1 ierred to PolUiool 
1 Bepertment. 

Subsidies and Political Charges • 
Persian Land Eslablifthment - 

6,000 

17,500 

3,162 

16,000 

All Allowances and Contingencies, say 

4,000 

6,000 

Superintendence and Contingencies, say 

6,000 

2,400 


London and Constantinople Offices - 

3,600 

^i;600 


£ 

86,000 

61,000 



* This Bum of 8S6 /. iilialf the co»t of the^Politieil Agent end hie OKOort. 


J, W, Bateman ChampatUf 
Chief Director Indo-Euro. Xel. Popb 
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Appendix, No. 11. 


PAPERS fornishcd fcy Mr. T. L. Seccombe, c.n., and referred to in his Evidence, 4 and 14 Jnly 1871. 


DIFFERENCES between the Results shown in the Bitdoet Estimates and Accounts of the 
United Kingdom and India respectively, in cadi Year from 1860-61 to 1869-70. 





United Kingdom 

• 

India (including Public Works 
Extraordinary). 




Surplus. 

Deficit, j 

•Difference. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

* Difference. 

1800-01 , 

» 

- 

Estimate 

Account 

£. 

464,000 

£. 

2,658,000 

£. 

1 3,022,000 

£. 

f- ■ 

1- - 

£. 

7,472,303 

4,021,385 

£. 

1 3,450,018 

160U02 

n 

• 

Estimate 

Account 

• 

408,000 

1,442,000 

1 1,850,000 

f- - 

1- - 

in 

577,410 

50,628 

j 526,782 

1662-63 

19 

s - 

Estimate 

• 

Account 

150,000 

1,301,000 


j. 1,151,000 

f- - 

[ 1,827,340 

810,530 

j- 2,037,885 

1863-64 

19 


Estimate 

Account 

631,000 

8,168,000 

• - - 

1 2,021,000 

j" 480,776 
[ 78,847 

• 

I 402,428 

1864-65 

»9 


Estimate 

Account 

276,000 

3,851,000 


1 3,676,000 

^ 828,288 

1- - 

103,521 

1 1,010,800 

1865-66 


Estimate 

Account 

253,000 

1,8U8,000 


1 1,645,000 

/■ * 

I. 2,760,008 

374,002 

1 3,141,000 

1866-67 

59 


Estimate 

Account 

280,000 

2,055,000 


1 2,300,000 

f- - 

1- - 

72,800 

2,517,401 

1 2,444,601 

1867-68 

59 


Estimate 

Account 

240,000 

- 

1,680,000 

1 

I 1,882,000 

1- ‘ 

1- - 

1,887,522 

1,610,157 

1 217,365 

1868-69 

>5 


Estimate 

Account 

- 

278,000 

2,381,000 

1 2,103,000 

[■ - 

1- . 

1,020,404 

4,144,643 

1 

j 3,118,140 

1800-70 

99 


Estimate 

Account 

5.202.000 

6.560.000 

- 

1 1,277,000 

1 

1 ■ 

1- - 

3,518,156 

2,480,045 

j 1,032,211 


Total 

r 

Differences during 10 jears - - - 

21,406,000 


£. 

t 

17,088,208 


Avekaoe Differonce per Annum 


2,140,600 ! 


£. 

1,798,830 


India Office, \ 
4 May 1S71./ 




4 V8 


T. L. Seccombe, 

Financial Secretary. 
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Appendix, No, 11. STATEMENT showing the Amount obtained by the Secretary of State for Jnr/ia in 
CoimcU for Bills on Indian and the Maximum^ Minimum, and Average Eate of 
Exchange per Bupec, in each Year from 1861-62 to 1870-7L 


Y I! A B. 

- 



Amount obtained 
for Bills. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Maximum. 

Miuiniunu 

Average. 





£. 

s. 

d. 

s, d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1861-02 




*1,108,638 

10 

10 

2 ~i 

1 Hi 

1 ns 

1862-08 

. 



0,041,576 

10 

0 

3 -a 

1 114 

1 ns 

1608-04 

. 



8,079,621 

7 

1 

2 -i 

1 lU 

1 ns 

1864-06 

- 



0,789,473 

7 

8 

3 -i 

1 11 

1 ns 

1808-00 

- 



6,008,808 

H 

6 

2 -a 

1 lOj 

1 Ilf 

1800-07 

- 



6,613,746 

2 

11 

2 -g 

1 10 

1 11 

(11 months in consequence 

of alter- 







atioii of Financial year.) 









1807-08 

- 

• 

- 

4,137,284 

13 

7 

2 -J 

1 lOJ 

1 Hi 

1808-09 

- 

- 

- 

3,706,741 

3 

2 

1 iii 

1 loj 

' 1 111 

1809-70 

- 

- 

- 

0,980,121 

11 

8 

1 iia 

i io| 

1 nj 

1870-71 

• 

• 

“ 

8,443,608 

13 

9 

1 ns 

1 lOi 

1 104 


** The amount stated in tho Parliamo.ntary Account included 189/. 10 5. for letters of credit. 

India Office,! * 7’. X. Seceornbet 

10 July 1871. j Financial Secretary. 


STATEMENT of the Cash Balanck of the Secretary of State for India in Council at 
the Bank of England; and of the Amount on Loan to Banka and Firms on Security of 
(rovermnent Stock, &c. ; on each Monday evening during the last Official Year 1870-71. 


— 

Cash Balance. 

Amount 
un L40H!i. 

— 

Cash Balunc 

c. 

Amount 
on Loan. 



£. 

5. 

d. 





£. 

5. 

d. 

£. 

4 Aijril 

1870^ 

016,872 

16 

JO 

2,200,000 

3 Oct. 

1870 

004,670 

15 

3 

2,800,000 

Hu- 


737,703 

5 

- 

2,100,000 

10 

>9 - 

99 

1,230,666 

13 

0 

2,650,000 

J8 „ - 


710,766 

10 

4 

2,200,000 

17 

9 » “ 

99 

1,360,426 

5 

- 

2,050,000 

26 „ - 


604,430 

3 

1 

2,000,000 

24 

V 

99 

1,807,830 

15 

7 

2,000,000 







31 



1,313,300 

10 


3,280,000 

2 May - 


834,003 

5 

4 

2,450,000 







« V - 


701,612 

11 

7 

2,060,000 

7 Nov. - 

>9 

1,068,430 

2 

8 

3,380,000 

10 „ - 


630,337 

18 

8 

2,760,000 

14 

99 

99 

1,124,694 

0 

10 

3,230,000 

23 „ - 


671,769 

1 

10 

3,100,000 

21 

99 

» 

1,402,102 

17 

3 

3,180,000 

30 „ - 

ff 

004,000 

- 

4 

3,200,000 

28 

99 

99 

1,440, 803 

0 

6 

3,130,000 

0 June - 

f) 

780,!)87 

12 

6 

3,360,000 

6 

Dec. 

99 

1,080,851 

13 

1 

3,080,000 

13 „ . 


704,027 

10 

6 

3,400,000 

12 

ff 

99 

1,871,282 

18 

10 

2,760,000 

20 „ . 

,9 

1,321,251 

4 

2 

3,200,000 

U) 

99 • 

99 

1,760,060 

1 

2 

2,350,000 

27 „ • - 

99 

1^005,196 

6 

1 

2,750,000 

20 

»» 

9) 

2,186,600 

7 

- ' 

1,800,000 

I * 

4 July - 

9 , 

876,366 

7 

1 

1,050,000 

2 Jan. - 

1871 

1,703,236 

10 

6 

1,600,000 

11 „ - 

9 , 

709,724 

8 

3 

8,060,000 

9 

99 

99 

633,820 

2 

10 

1,300,000 

18 „ . 

99 

000,010 

4 

0 

2,100,000 

16 

>9 - 

99 

020,688 

- 

2 

1,300,000 

„ - 

„ 

668,070 

10 

6 

2,400,000 

23 

91 

99 

641,867 

16 

7 

1,600,000 







80 



026,761 

16 

6 

1,800,000 

1 August 

9 * 

1,140,330 

0 

3 

2,400,000 


9 * 

99 




8 9 , - 

>9 

1,016,000 

10 

7 

2,200,000 

6 Feb, - 

99 

803,070 

6 

10 

2,200,000 

16 „ - 

99 

100,333 

- 

3 

2,000,000 

13 

99 “ 

f9 

640,606. 10 

6 

2,200,000 

22 „ - 

99 

800,340 

IB 

10 

1,500,000 

20 

9 » “ 

>9 

620,307 

4 

3 

2,200,000 

20 « - 

99 

1,137,303 

3 

8 

1,750,000 

27 

99 • 

99 

661,841 

18 

7 

2,200,000 

6 Sept. 

99 

1,408,906 

16 

8 

1,800,000 

6 March „ 

1,040,060 

13 

3 

2,460,000 

12 „ - 

99 

1,033,304 

17 

1 

2,260,000 

13 

99 - 

99 

839,741 

18 

11 

2,000,000 

10 „ - 

99 

1,317,440 

16 

2 

2,700,000 

20 

9» * 

99 

737,378 13 

10 

2,800,000 

26 „ . 

99 

1,433,767 



2,700,000 

27 

91 - - 

99 

766,816 

18 

11 

2,800,000 


India Office,! T* X, 

10 July 1871.J Financial Seorata^'. 
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Appendix, No. 12. 


PAPEllS handed in by Mr. Jfmes Geddes, and referred tu in hia Evidence. Appendix, No. 


— L — 


(Question 9735.) 

MEMORANDA concerning Fauixeb of former times and Famines of later times. 


CONTENT8 


1. — Comparative StatisticB of the Famiiujs of 1770, 1800, and 18G6— (A. to I‘\) 

2. — Opinion recorded by tlie Orlfwa Faraiiic* Commisaion as to the (^.omparativo Severity of 

the Fiiinbies of 1770, 180(^ and 1800; alno a Noteas to the different conditions con- 
nected by the different uees of tlio term “ Fa wink ” — ((1. and 11.) - - - 


PAOE. 
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I. — Comparative Statistics of the Famines of 1770 , ISfiO, and 1800 . 


(A.) — Famine Mortality uf 1770. 

Dr. punter, in ^'Annals of Rural Bengal,'' says, 'Mn a year when 35 per cent, of ihe 
whole population, and 50 per cent, of the whole cultivators perished, not live per cunt, of 
the hind tax was remitted, and 10 per cent, was added to it for the ensuing year 1770-71.*' 
(See also the text passim, as to a mortality in 1770, eMtimat^ed by Dr. Hunter at 10,000,000 
souls). 


(B.) — Famine Finance of 1770. 

Table showing proportion of Remissions to Collections given in the Minute of Warren 
llastiugs, reprinted and ({uoted by Dr. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal.*' 



YEA R. 

Net Collections. 

Remissions. 

Total Collectionh. 




if«. a. p. 

iU, a. p. 


17CS-60 

- 


- 

1,63,64,860 0 4 3 

1 ^20,483 

1760-70 

Tho yflRr of dearth 
whicli was productive 
of i'amino in the fol- 
lowing year. 


[ 

1,31,40,148 0 3 3 

1,314,014 

1770.71 

Tho year of tho famine 
and mortality 

Demand : 

m m m 

7 3 2 

1,400,003 

1771-72 

Tlio year after the 
famine. 

1,67,36,670 10 2 1 
£. 1,672,667. 

3,02,016 11 12 3 
£. 30,201 

1^,33,000 14 0 2 

1,633,300 


Dr. Hunter, speaking of the extent of remissions, says, Difierenl letters (of the Calcutta 
Government to the Court of Direciors) represent difrerent remissions. Before September 
1770, the balance was only 80,332 ; it was afterwards reduced to 66,365 out of a 
total demand of 1,380,260 Speaking of the amount spent in relief in 1770, Dr. H unter 
says, ^'^The utmost that the Council, when pressed by tbe Court of Direfetors as to Govern- 
ment relief efforts, could show, was a distribution of 9,000/. among thirty millions of people, 
of whom six in every sixteen were officially admitted to have perished. 

Mention is likewise made of public contributions and tbe impoitation of ricew But these 
operations were conducted on a painfully inadequate scale. Districts in which men were 
dying at the rate of twenty thousand a month, received allotmenis of 160 rupees (15/.). 
A provincial council gravely considers, and magnanimously sanctions a grant of 10 s. 
worth of rice per diem, for a starving population numbering four hundred thousand souls." 


0.09. 
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AppeadiXi No. 12. 

(C.)— Famine MoRTAUTYorisOO. 

(From Mr. Under Secretary Girdleslone’s Memoir on Past Famines in the North West 
Provinces, Allahabad 18689 which mainly cites Colonel Baird Smith’s Famine Beport 
oMBOl.) 

The following is the summary which Colonel Baird Smith gives of the population and 
acreage within the famine tract, as defined by liim in Chart II. of his Iteport on the 
Famine of 1860-61 : — 



Tho Population 
more or loss 
llifltreBsod by tbu 
Famine. 

The Population 

Distroased 

most iuteniely by the 

Famine. 

Eastern Section of Famine Tract • 

2,856,000 

070,000 

Central 

5,353,000 

S,2S8,000 

Western 

4,879,000 

2,220,000 


13,0(»8,U00 

0,448,000 


On the extent of the mortality oflUGO, Mr. Girdlestonc has the following paragraph : — 

“ It is out of the cjucsiioii to give any reliable account i»f the mortality which re>uUed 
from the fuiiiiiie. No general register of dealhs was kept at ihe lime, and if iherc had 
been such ii record, the knowledge that it was framed amid confusion and panic, would 
very inneh weaken its claims to accuracy. Isolated statements have been mad^ and, 
sncli as they are, I will repeat two or three of them; but 1 think that they must be 
received vviili caution. Thus on the Meerut district, it is reported that lot) deaths hud 
occnrre*(i uj) t(» January ‘i2nd, and lately Colonel Baird Smith was told that 7,000 persons 
had (lied previously to May, from starvation; but, us he rema«ki», ‘many among these 
arc from other causes than actual starvation.’ The ponnlalidn of the district at this time 
w^as a little inoic than a niilliou. To ihe returns uf Mr. Colledge, collector of Boolund- 
shuhus, he is inclined to give more credence on accoiiiii of the cauj with which they had 
been compiled. The rc'siilt wiiicli they show is, a mortality of over 24,700,' »)r about 
OJ ])er cent, of the |)(*pulation. Hut even this statement admiltedly the best of a bad lot, 
depends on nothing more than oral testimony for its worth, and if this is the case, it would 
be a mere waste of time to multiply examples. In this matter, we must be content to know 
that excessive mortality did ensue, but what its amount, even those who were living amid 
the sud’eriiig hiul no iiicauH (d* estimating.” 

Mr. Girdlestonc adds in a foot-note, “Sir Arlhur Cotton estimates the mortality [of the 
famine of 1860] at 200,000 ut the very least (see page 6 of “The Famine in India.” A 
lecture delivered helbrc the Social Science Congress in Manchester, 12th October 1866).” 


(D.) — Famine Finance of 1860. 

Finance of the Famine of 1060-61 in the North West Provinces, from Mr. Girdlestone’s 
Blue Book ubov(! cited. 



£. 

Expended in tlui disiribution of food • - - - - - 

54,178 

Expended in advances for the jmrehaso of seed and cattle .... 

34,021 

Expended in minor relief works - 

2,Q01 

Expended by Government only on public relief works 

01,429 . 

licinitted oT revenue demand 

K 

23,464 

£. 

200,085 


Mehoeanduv 
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Mshorakoum of Land, Sayes, and Excise Uevenui- (Aciuais) of the North West Appendix, No. 1 
Provinces, about the time of the Eamine of 1860. 



Land. 

Forests 

Excise. 

Total. 


i 

£. 

£. 

t*. 

1 

f. 

1868-60 

4.201,807 

7,065 

100,406 

4,401,777 

1860-00 

4,303,203 

6,012 

240,817 

4,618,632 

1860-61 

4,176,073 

17,607 

262,486 

4,466,168 

1861-62 

4,670,311 

51,401 

277,480 

4,008,612 

1862-68 

4,081,770 ! 

10,048 

277,000 

! 

4,366,351 


(E.) — Famine Mortality of 1866. 


(From “ Annals of Indian Administration,” V'ol. XL, a Serial of Comirilations from 

Official Blue Books.) 


.Province. 

S(juure 

Miles. 

Orissa - 

7,049 

„ Hill Tracts - - • 

10,0fi8 

*v 

Maubhoom 

5,400 

Singlibkoom - 

0,998 

Midnaporo 

4,894 

Six Districts of Debar - - • | 

20,191 

Ganjain 

0,40(1 

Calcutta - ' - ■ . • 

• 

Dancoora - . • 

1,300 

Hooghly Houra Ootaboria 

2,007 

24 Pergho 

2,277 

Nuddea 

3,290 

Total - - - 

70,440 


Population 

A fl eeted. 

Dentlis. 

Per Cent 

3,000,000 

750,000 

25 

say 009,000 

160,000 

25 

1,100,000 

148,500 

12i 

288, 7m9 

30,098 

— 

700,000 

.50,000 


7,739,717 

13.>,07n 

— 

1,129,464 

66,262 

— 

. 

0,993 

— 

208,000 

say 14,00o 

— 

1,890,120 

! 15,000 

— 

1,562,100 , 

1,000 i 

— 

1,011,810 ! 

1 

1,000 
' 1 

1 

i 

1 

19,320,000 j 

1,364,529 



(F.) — Famine Finance of 1860. 


(From the Same.) 


PllOiVINCB. 

Number of Persons 
Relieved Dully 
iu rUe Worst Mondis. 

Amoimr 

Spent or Remit tctl 
by (lt>verui»r.nt. 

Amount 

Spent (com Puiilu' 
Sub5criptiou«>. 

Total Aiuoimt, 



1 

! 

£. 

£. 

£- 

Orissa and Lower 
Bengal. 

October - 

130,306 

249,129 

107,560 

356,689 

Six Districts of Behar 

August - 

37,329 

7,736 

8,616 

1 * 

16,371 

Gai\jam - 

July* - 

8,000 

60,000 j 

I 4,650 

64,650 

Total - • • 

175,634 

816,884 

120,826 

437,710 


0*5». 
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Memorandum of the Approximate Expenditure on Relief Operations disibureed through 
the Agency of Government Officers or mixed Relief Committees, to the end of 1860. 


Ntii Cost to Government 

SurplmoftheN. W. P. IlelicfFund . 

Amount and expended by the Calcutta Relief Committee . . . 

Amount of all other Subscrijilions expended through Conimitteos 

Special Grants from the Fund lor the Improvement of Government Estates - 

Total - - - 


m. 

a. 

p' 

14,37,899 

- 

- 

6,06,000 

- 

- 

3,40,510 

15 

1 

1,38,084 

- 

- 

33,404 

- 

- 

36,40,693 

15 

1 


(Cj.)— Opinion recorded by the Orissa Famine Commission (President ^Ir. Campbell, 
now Lieiiteniuit Governor of Bengal), on the Comparative Severity of the 
Famines of 1770, 1800, and 1806. ( Fronr Parliamentary Blue Book No, 336, 

of 1867. Part 1. of Keport, paras. 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, pages *228-231.) 

“ 70. We liave not yet been able to obtain any details of ihe great famine in Bengal of 
1770 ; but comparing Iho recent famine with anything which is kmrwn to have occurred in 
India in the present century, we incline to the o|jinion that this in Orissa has been, while it 
lasted, the most intense. By far the severest Indian famine which is widely and well known, 
and probably in truth quite the severest of the century till the present, is that in the North 
Western Provinces in 1837-38, and that may thei*efore be taken as the standard of com- 
parison. It was spread over a wider strrface; the nutinal calamity was probably greater; 
the injury to the agricultural community more severe, and the fiscal effect more Jesting; 
but the people iiad much greater facilities of emigration, and e specially there were very 
much greater facilities ot importation of grain, and an energetic trading class to avail them- 
selves of those facilities. The famine in Orissa stands almost alone in this, that there was 
(till a comparatively late ])eriod of its history) almost no importation, and the people, shut 
up in u narrow province between pathless jungles and .mu impracticable sea, wore in ihecon- 
ditnm of juissengcis in a ship witlnait provisions. Things came to that pass that money 
was’ spurned as worthless. Prices were constantly merely nominal ; where rice was to be 
bought at all, it reached the rate of five, four, and even three (Calcutta seers (of 2 lbs. each) 
per rupee at the chief stations where the external relief ufibided was greatest, and in the 
interior of the flistricls still higher rates are repoi ted, even to one seer per rupee. These 
rates aic far J:)cyoiid those know'n in any famine in this century of winch we have infor- 
mation, 

71. The famine of 1837-38 is so well known an event that it is singular liow little con- 
nected account of it is to be found, as may be judged from tlie references to it in Colonel 
Baird Smith's report. That it was very terrible lli(?re can be no doubt; the famished 
].)eo])le seem to have wandered far in a most miserable stati*, and it lives in men’s minds in 
most painful characters. But a very large proportion of the sufferers seem to have dragged 
on their existtmee to die of disease the following year, w'hicli is said in that shape to have 
l)cen almost moie fatal thaii that of the actual famine. Jii Orissa the work of destruction 
seems to hiive been more sjicedy. The more rapid course of the calamity sooner eventuated 
111 death or lil’e, and .while, as we believe, a larger proportion died in a few months, we found 
that in December and January last the mass the survivj/ig population of the country 
visitetj, by us seemed to he already in comparatively good ease and free from remarkable 
^ disease, if we except sinall-pox, which is hardly a famine disease. During the famine, 
pco|.,'le seem to have survived for a time as living skeleton-s rtjduccd to a state which W(juld 
have been impossibie in a colder climate; but we fear ihat almost all these unhappy people 
died at Iasi, and that of the poor creatures whom we saw still maintained at the relief 
centres, and whom wc may call the residue of the famine, many will never really recover. 

“ 72. Colonel Smith’s information legarding the famine of 1837-38, was avowedly very 
incomplete, and even allowing for the dilTerence in the general scale of prices in these days, 
it scfems now hard to imagine such severity of suffering if prices were never and nowhere 
dearer tlmn those mentioned by him. Yet he says that, after careful inquiry, he had not 
been able to ascertain that in any instance the price of wheat rose higher than 11 ^ seers 
per rupee. The ordinary price of wheat in the 12 years preceding that famine seems, from 
Colonel Smith’s tables, to have averaged ai. Agra about 30 scers*|jer rupee. It was cheaper 
to the north, dearer to the southftcHSt ; and 3ii seers may be taken to have been about 
tlic average of tlie country. In Orissa the average price of rice, as shown in returns for 
each district (ranging over four to seven years immediately preceding the famine), which 
we have obtained from the Commissioner, ;«ay betaken to have been about:— ‘Pooree, 
32 seers per rupee ; Cuttac, 34 i^eers ; Balasore, 32 seers ; or for the whole province say 

about 
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aboiit 32 to 33 seers; ^ so that it is evi/;lent that io Orissa iti I 86 S 5 tho pressure of prices 
both actual and comparative was very much more severe than in the North Western Pro- 
vinces in 1837-38* On the other hand, a fixed and good settlement, the receipts in pay- 
ment of grain exported, and the absence of any widely extended succession of bud years, 
had probably made money more abundant in Orissa. Colonel Smith mentions that the 
daily burials by the police at Agra were at one time reporlccl to average nearly 400, which 
is greater than at any station in Orissa, the largest number nf bodice disposed of by the 
police at Balasorc in any one day being 246 ; but Agra is a muclt larger place ; it was the 
centre of a much larger country, the metropolis, not only of the country, but as it were of 
the famine, to which people flocked from all quarters ; upwards of no,ooo working paupers 
being maintained from public funds at that one station alone ; and the means of the police 
at Balasorc were unable to reach the bodies of those who died in the fields and bye-ways; 
many skeletons in fact lie there to this day. Tlie order, quoted by Colonel Smith, from the 
books of the station of Cawnpore (also one of tlie worst places in 1H37-3B), directing the 
hire of a boat and small establishment to remove the bodies, seems hardly to equal the 
exigencies wdiich occurred in Orissa. 

73. The famine in the North Western Provinces in 1H61 cannot be compared in respect 
of the intensity which it actually reached with either of those which we have been contrast- 
ing. Colonel Smith indeed supposes the natural calamity in I BOO to have been nearly as 

g reat as in 1837-38, although he docs not estimate* the failure of the crops in 1800-0 1 to 
ave been by any means absolute and total throughout the distressed country. The high 
prices which ocettrred in 1800-01, in liie early part of the season, were relieved by enor- 
mous and most energetic private importations. The gentleman who was then Coniinis- 
sioncr *)f Delhi tells the President that the grand trunk road was said to have been worn out 
in 16 days by the enormous use of it, and the President himself saw the railway stations 
between Allahabad and Cawiipore blocked up with grain awaiting transport, and every 
cart, bullock, camel, donkey, in short every means of conveyance available in the country, 
in active use to tiansport grain from Oude. Public works were early underiaken on a 
great scale, under special arrangcunent, to make them expressly available to the starving, 
and public subscriptions flow'ed in witli such liheraliiy that the overplus remained of which 
so valuable use was made in the famine on which we now report. 

*‘74.**A mosi imjiortani lesson is, we think, distinctly to be learned from the study of Colonel 
Smith’s report. Wc are not quite sure wheilier, in estimating the losses, he takes fully into 
account the great destruction of the inferior grains of the rainy season, which depend 
solely on rain, or chiefly refers to the subsccjuent crop of wWwh he saw the failure before 
him, the wheal and other main staples, a great portion of which is always kept alive by 
artificial irrigration; but his estimates seem to show that, in his opinion, the failure, taking 
broadly the whole of the distressed districts, did not exceed that which was from the first 
admitted in the most sanguine estimales to have occurred in Orissa in 18(56, viz., half the 
produce. lie s]»ecitically states the loss in several of the bad districis at about 4-lOtbs, in 
sonic it was more, in some it is estimated to have been less. The famine country of 18(5} 
is, generally speaking, a grain-producing country. Willi the exception of a good dual of 
cotton in some portions of’ it (and the cotton euliivatioii liad not then been abnormally 
extended), food grains may be said to lx? the main staple throughout, and in good years 
there must. no doubt be a large surplus protluce. Particular estimates apart, it is plain 
that the failure of the produce of the whole tract was not complete, that there was in jiarls 
(good and bad lieing intermixed^ u very considerable yield. Vet it is abundantly evident 
that if there bad been no im porta ti< ms and no relief works the famine would have been 
friglitful and very fatal. It aiay he assumed then, as the result of Colonel Smith’s inquiry, 
that in the ordinary modern condition of things in India, something much short of tlie 
entire and absolute failure, of the whole crops of u year in any provinct; will sufTice to j>ro- 
diice that state of extreme famine when food is scareely to be had for money, ij’thc m irket 
be not relieved by importation from provinees more abundantly supplied. Still more will 
ibis be the r ase when either by previous short crups, or by exportation, or both, tin- stocks 
have been already reduced below average; and as respects a famine caused by abstiiee of 
grain as distinguished from one caused by ab.'^eiice of money, the cfl’ect of pie.vious sbori. 
crops and of exportation is much the same. Modern enUu prisc and means of coinmunica- 
lion in relieving countries insufliciently sup|)iied, drain those in which grain is more 
abundant to an extent vviiich probably did not occur in the old <lays of native lioarding. In 
fact, in India, where famines have generally been present to the memories and traditions of 
tlie people, the want of means ofcommunicalion was much counteracted by the disposition 
to hoard largely the grain for which little could be got in years of ubundanct^ An unhappy 
combinaton of circumstances whicli renders ex|)ortation in time of abundance large, hut 
brings no importation in the time of want, produces such terrible calamity us has just 
occurred in Orissa.” 


(II.) — Note 

* The Cuttack prices given by the Commissioner are stated to be exact, being taken from account of 
actual purchases made by the French merchants in the years preceding tlic famine. Probably they may 
have purcliased at the times and places most advantageoas to themselves, but, at any rate, it seems clear 
that even after the enliancenient of recent years the rate of rice in Orissa did not average less than 30 seers 
per rupee, and was generally cheaiier. 
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(Hr)— N ote by the Orissa Famine Commissiop, hb to the different senses attributed to 
the word Famine in carliei^ as compared with modern histories, or in one 
modern record as compared with another and contemporary modern record. 

( Para. 70, page 232, Part 1., Orissa Famine Blue Book.) 

** 79. It will be self-evidentrin the whole of our proceedings that there is an extraordi- 
nary discrepancy in regard to the use of the word ' famine ’ by different persons. la 
some of the earliest papers the w»ord was freely used ; but the failure having been early 
called in official documents ^ scarcity ’ and not ' famine,^ it seems as if, as the scarcity and 
want became more intense, the official use of the term * famine ’ was gradually pushed back 
into narrower and narrower limits. The Board of llevenue, in tlieir Administration Report 
uf 20th August 1806, under the heading * the scarcity/ seem to maintain that there was 
no ‘ famine ' in Orissa till the very last days of May; and they appear, in fact, to desire to 
restrict the word to tlic case when there is not food to be had for money as distinguished 
from suffering from dearness and want of means to buy. In that sense it might be said 
that there was no famine in the North Western Provinces in 1837-38 or in 1861. One 
gentleman holding a high appointment, which gave him special means of obtaining 
information, lias gone the icugtn of telling us that be does not remember to have heard 
of general famine till the floods of August occurred. We shall use the word * fauiine ’ in 
its ordinary nnd popular acception of suffering from hunger on the part of large classes of 
the population.” 


-It.- 

EXTRACTS from Official Minutes illustrative of the Native Opinion on the 
growing hardship of Life under and because of British Rule — (A to F). 

(Question 97o5.) 


C O N T E N T H. 


A.)*~By officiating Chief Commissioner of (lude, now Lieutenant-Governor of 

the Punjab 

(B.)— by Mr. Prescott, Settlement Commissioner, Guzorat 

(C.) — By the llonourahlc A, A. Roberts, Judicial Commissioner of the Punjab . . - 

[The above are extracted from Blue Booh of Minutes on the comparative merits 
of British and of Native AdmiiiiNtratlon in India — Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 108, of 1H08.J 

(U.)— By the Orissa Famine Commission (President, the Honourable George Campbell, now 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal). Parliamentary Paper, No. 38.;, of 1807 

(E.)— By the same 

(F.)— Note on the Famine of 18611-09, together with a Memorandum by Mr. Morris, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. (Parliamentary Blue Book of Indian 
Progress for 1808-09) 


page. 
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(A).— From a Minute by JR, If, JDaviea^ Esq., Officiating Commissioner of Oude on 
the Comparative Merits of British and of Native Administration. 

“ The inaction of the village /eniindars in Oude whom we had favoured was not because 
they did not wish to have the settlement of their villages. It is to be explained by tlie 
want of combination amongst themselves, by tin- very good reason they had to consider 
our Government at an end, by their clauuisli sympathies with their chiefs and the sepoys, 
by the delay of our military movements, by the exposure of the lives of individuals who 
gave intelligence to us. After all, they were in rare instances actively hostile. As a 
nation, they were not opposed to us, and though I contend that agrarian measures may 
keep them neutral, I do not say that, in diflicult circumstances, they will certainly enlist 
their aid.” 

“ I submit, liowever, that the neutrality of the masses is the corner stone of our supre- 
" raacy. It is for some reasons far more important to us than to a native Government to 
place the agricultural population in comfortable circum.stairces. In a state of never- 
** ending war and confusion there is not the steady increase of population which follows on 
‘‘the restomtioii and fixed maintenance of peace and order. The inferior soiU come under 
“ cultivation ; the yield is mailer in proportion to the labour; the rude plenty of less crowded^ 
“ times recedes; an uneasy sense Ufelt of an inienser struggle more scantily rewarded Thisp 
“ I am told by observant 7iatives, is the spreading sentiment among the rural classes. The 
“ complaint is that there is no burkut under the British Government, It may be remembered ^ 

that 
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that Colonel Sleman mentions exactly the same grievance hmg adduced hy the Juts of the Appendiz> No. 12. 

Delhi territory,'* The meaning is that the toil is greater^ nature more niggardly^ the battle 

" of life harder * ' The agrarian mind attributes the change to the foreign ruky to the remittance 
" of money to England^ to the decay of native manufactures, to anything in short which runs 
counter to its prejudices* But here we have in reality the eternal prubleui whicjli ineeis all 
** peaceful governments native or Ibreig^n. We may place a population in a position to 
« receive the fair reward of its labour. Hut we caniu»t alter physical laws, nor can these be 
** violated with impunity. [Still the primary conditions of tlie growtli of moral and reflec- [Sicorig.) 

tive checks on the increase of population must be the possibility t)f saving the fear of 
falling lower.] With these there is alwavs hope of amelioration. Yet adverse cirenm- 
stances may intervene, and it is no doubt possible that, in spite of the most liberal 
** provision, a population may multiply so as to remain ill-fed, ill-dressed, brutal, and 
Ignorant.” 


(B).~From Major C. F. Prestcot^ Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Settlement in 
Guzerat, Acting Commissioner of Survey and Settlement, N.D. to the Under 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department. — (Dated Poona, 
AuguU iaih, 1867.) 

In the absence of Colonel Francis, I have the honour of replying to your confidential 
“ Circular of the 1st of July regarding the general feeling of the natives of this c ountry 
towards British rule, and the comparisons ihcy draw between it and Native Govern- 
nient. 

“ I will, ^vith your permission, premise by saying, that, so far as my experience goes, the 
“feelings of the rich and the poor, of the landed proprietors and the commercial classes, of 
“ the Mussulmans and Hindoos, on the subject, are very different. 

“ 'fhere cannot be a shadow of a shade of doubt that the masses are in every respect 
“ more prosperous and happy in British territory than in native states ; but I doubt very 
“ much whether the rising generation (which has never experienced tlie l)itter oppression of 
“ former days) really think so. 

“ Even in the most prosperous districts where the people are contented, happy, well-fed, 
“ well-clothed, and with all the evidence of plenty around them, they are apt to attribule 
“ whatever is evil to the r«y, and whatever is good, not lo the raj, but to the dhurm. Any 
“rise in prices is the fault of the raj; any scarcity, the same; any new taxation is not for 
“ the good of the people and the country, but only the means lesortcd to, to satisfy the 
“ greed of England for India’s wealth. 

“ III conclusion, 1 may relate (as an illustration of the discussions wliich are coutiMuiilly 
“ going on amongst the people as to the why and wherefore of certain acts of the British 
“Government) a conversation I myself overheard between two iespectai>Ie thakoors on the 
“subject of ihe Disarming Act. Said one, ‘What duc> the /SV?7tar mean by disarming 
“ respectable people? Will it make us more faithful, or like the raj better To tluN tlie 
“ other replied, ‘ Oh ! it is not because they are afraid of us or mistrust us, it is only be- 
“ cause they want the iron to make railroads. Look (said he) what Iiundreds t>f miles of 
“ rails they are laying down, and if they don’t collect and melt down all the arms they can 
“ get hold of, where is all this iron to come from 


(C.) From a Minute by the Honourable A, A, Roberts on the Comparative Merits of 
British and of Native Administration. 

“ Still I question whether the assertion made in your third paragraph, that the masses 
of the people are incontestibly more pmsperousi, “ ami (sun si bond norint) far more liappy 
in British territory llian they are under iiativif rulers,’' is not too broadly stated. 

“ Certain sections of the people, as the smaller landed proprietors or a portion of them, and 
also some of the trading classes, are perhaps betttrr off than they were.; but the. masses, — ihe 
tenants, and farm labourers, artisans, domestic servants, and others, earn no more in British 
terntory than ehewhere, aught hut a bare subsistence for themselves and their families. The 
price of food and of all the necessaries of life has ris€ 7 i so enormously within the last few years, 
that 1 doubt, although there has in some parts been a proportionnla rise in wages, whether the 
masses are so prosj^rous as they were before the nmtiny, or as they used to be under the 
Native Governments, An intelligent native observed t*i me the other day, tliat it was ihe 
general remark that famine prices had prevailed for several years, I have certainly 
observed that for the last six or seven years, the averairc jjricc of wheat flour in the North 
Western Provinces and in the Punjab has m)t exceeded 18 or 20 seers for the rupee, while 

" the 

' • Vide Rambles of an Indian Official. [AV especially Vol. ii., ohnp. x. The Rajput, certainly, Ims the 

' "■ better of the argument with Col. Sleetnan about the decaying yield of the land. Aa to absenteeism and its 
effect, on Indian land- tax, see Vol i., chap, xxxU, and compare there with Judge Longfield’s Observations on 
Absenteeism and its Effects on Irish Agriculture. Cobden Club volume on Land Tenures, pp. 9, 10^ 
H, ^ 

0,59, 
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Appendix^ No, 12. Bengal lias been rather dearer. These rates are to the masses famine 

— — ’ * prices, and the people feel and say that these prices are one result of British rule. Another 

remark which the eame individual made to me wae^ that the idea woe very prevalent that 
sickness had greatly increased under our rule ; that people were not so robust as they used to 
he, and that they rarely ?iow^a-days attained to an old age^ 

" I have long been under the impression that the mortality among natives is excessive^ 
and the census of the North Western Provinces, which was taken in 1865^ and which 
shows a decrease of upwards of a quarter of a million, on the population of 1853, tends to 
confirm this view. It is unreasohuble to attribute tliis diminution either entirely, or in any 
great measure, to the mutiny. A decade has since passed, and there lias been ample time 

for an increase of population. The people talk of these things and attribute them partly, 

if not entirely, to a visitation of God, consequent upon the introduction of British rule, and 
draw an inference unfavourable to it 

1 accordingly see reason to doubt whether the people at large cither think themselves, 
or really are, more prosperous or more happy under our rule tlian lliey were under Native 
Goverriruents. I have no doubt myself, that India is progressing towards material and 
mural improvcirtcnt ; but I dti not think that we have done all that we might and ought to 
have done, nor have we been at the pains to convince the people of what we are doing for 
them. The gulf bettveen ns and our native subjects is becoming wider year by year. It is 
wider in Bengal than in the North JVestern Provinces^ and it is wider in the latter than in 
the Punjab. It is becoming wider cveiy year in the Punjab. Our executive ofil(*ers, partly 
from increase of work, and partly cither from want of inclination, or of not understanding 
the necessity and advantage of friendly intercourse with the people, see less and know less 
of them than formerly, and they know less of us, and misunderstand us and our motives 
and acts.” 


(D.) — From Part 111. of Itcport of Orissa Famine Commission, paras, 8 and 41 : — 

8. The observations in the earlier part of our rop.»rt rather tended to the opinion that, 
with all our modern progress, wc arc perhajis not better prepared to meet thej,e great 
natural calamities than was India a hundred years ago; that the improvement of our com- 
nmnications may be counteracted, for the |)urposes of this question, by the diminution of 
the tendency to hoard the grain of years of abundance, formerly in sucdi times so valueless ; 
thfj increase of cultivation by the increase of pupulaiiou and by the increased proportion of 
the soil devoted to other products than the food of the people; the increase of wealth by 
the increased demand for both necessaries and luxuries. Our best means of communica- 
tion would he ftorely tax(*(l to sujiply lood to 30 ui* 00 nnllions of people, and if they could 
cuiivcy such quantities, they would not be e.fiectual, unless suiiiciently abundant sources 
of supply actually exist. It has been the cunmon native belief that great famines are never 
the consequence of a single bad year; that they occur only when a bad year or years are 
followed by one of extreme failure. The idea sc*emed to be that the old hoarding system, 
cotnbifud with the ordinary coarse of trade, insured a snjjicieucy of grain to carry the popU'^ 
lotion of any province through a suable bad gear, and that it is only when the stocks have 
been already much diminished heforv such a yeai\ that the most absolute starvation has 
residted. \Vhcthcr or not this belief may have been true in ft)rmiir limes, the experience 
of the Cuttack and Balusore districts seems conclusively to prove that a long course of 
jieacc and prosperity and previous good years, aflord, under modern conditions, no sufficient 
resource against a single year of failure, when there has been much exportation, and circum- 
stances render impoitutioii cxccplionully difficult, 

“ 41. We have before said that so long as the food supply of India, as a whole, suffices, 
and famines are confined to panicular provinces, it may be hoped that efficient means of 
cominiuiication will go veiy fur to save peoples prosperous uiukr peace and good govern- 
ment from the worst cH'ccts of seasons of laiiurc. Hut we have noticed that of late years 
there has been some reason to fear that throughout India generally wc have trenched to a 
danget'ous extent on our food reserves, and that it is a question whether the concurrence of 
many demands on otrr agricultural resources may not in fact render food permanently scarcer 
and dearer. We have also suggesteil our fears that more general climatic derangements 
than any which have been exjKTienced since the British Empire in India attained anything 
like its present extent, may be expected to recur at long intervals; and the experience of 
all countries seems to show that the teiidency of an increasing cultivation, and the denuda- 
tion of natural forests and jungles, is to render the seasons more extreme, droughts. more 
severe, uud floods more rapid and extensive. 

If all this be so, the queation of increase in the food general supply seems to as.sume 
an importance greater than some might have been inclined tew attribute to it in a country 
where the supply hns generally exceeded the needs of the inimbitants, and in one quarter 
or another the markets have not imfrequently seemed to be glutted by excessive plenty. 
Probably the only mode in which the Government can directly aid in increasing the food 
supply is by great works of irrigation, to which in fact its attention is naw so much 
given.*’ 


(E.)— From 
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(E.)-* From Part III. of Report of Orissa Famine Commission, paras. 03, 64, 05. 

We have already alluded to the effect of changes which, while rendering the person 
tnoro free, society more advanced, and labour in one sense more independent, may also, by 
loosening the lies, of personal inter-dependence, render the poorer classes less^ capable of 
withstanding calamities of season. We must repeat a doubt whether the labouring classes 
of England "or France could withstand a general enhancement of the price ol food to twice 
or tlince its ordinary price, as do the natives of India. Suppose tiie price of wheat to be 
suddenly raised lo 120 or 160 shillings per quarter, beef and mutton to half a crown a 
pound, and all other articles of food in proportion, whut would be the state of things then 
or even long before that point had been reached ? That is, in fact, much the same tiling 
which occurs in India, wdien rice in Orissa or w^heat at Agra rises to 11 nr 12 seers per 
rupee, and yet up to that poiiit the people of many districts of India seem to bo now, under 
favotnable conditions, prepared to bear up for a lime. But wc must not blind ourselves to 
the fact that eviiry step in advance, in the modern sense, tends to render them as dependent 
on daily wages as more civilised labourers. Under the purely native system, almost every 
mao is more or less a farmer, or the immediate personal dependent of a farmer who has his 
banker and his banker’s book, and the credit wnich enables him to live from year to year, 
rather than from day to day. Hut all our commerce and our enterprise^ our great works and 
improved syste ns ^ create or increase the class of labourers depending on regular wages ,• and 
all increase of primfe wealthy enabling the rieJier to entertain lahwrers who are no longer 
slaves or serfs, adds to the class. If w(‘ hbould succeed in siinjdifyliig properly in land in 
the hands of sole piopriclois of considerable estates, the mass of the peasantry must eitbei 
become labourers fur hire, or Icnanis-at-will whose rents are regulated on commercial prin- 
ciples, and who have im longer the beneficial interest in the soil on which their present 
credit is founded. It may be that with the increase of general wealth, the labourer will 
eventually be, in ordinary limes, better off than lie ever was before, l)ut that lie will as well 
resist extraordinary seasons, we do not deem probable. There is, wchelieoc, reason to expect 
a gradual increase in the classes who may hardly ivithstand a searvity not amounting to that 
extreme famine which involves the whale populalion. 

“ (i4. On tlie other band, if the accumulation of wealth increases the number of ricli and 
charitable le.Jdents of large towns, the need on the ptn-t of the rich for luxuries before un- 
known very largely increases; the leudal intcr-ilejiendenee of the people diminishes as 
native ruleis are exchanged lor proprietors, ami the native public endowments and charities 
diminish in number and in ejicienry when no longer supported by native Governments arul 
official supmnteudcnce. On the whole^ ‘the sources of voluntary relief of the. pom' are probably 
diminished. 

‘‘66. The disadvantages attending any poor-law are so great, that we would still not 
recommend that rtsource in ordinary seasons, VVe bavt* several times alluded to the tcon^ 
derf ul way in which natives recognise the pmonal obligations of supporting their own poor* 
As long as any of a family, it may almost be said any of a clan, have the means of support- 
ing their indigent relations and connections, they do so in a marvellous and atimirahle way. 
Only when calamity either reduces whole families and classes to starvation, or brings them 
BO low that, on the principle of two on a plank, some must ineviiably be sacrificed, large 
numbers are cast out either to die or to 1)0 saved liy public charity. So long as the social 
feeling which dictates the sacritices enabling the natives to support one another may suffice, 
bard as the system may a[ipcar on the poor, we would not interfere. Any action which 
should endanger the present tics might bring with it other and greater evils,” 


(F.) — SlATEMEiNT exhibiting the Moral and Material Progres«^ and Condition of India, 

dmiug the Year lH63-f5&. 


Introiujction. 

Amono the numerous interests which ciaini attention in “A Report on the Moral and 
“Material Progress of India,” it is not difficult to sfdcct three topics which give an 
individuality to the year 18n8-(il>, They are, the retirement of the late* (lovernor General 
Sir John Lawrence, at the end of his term of office, and (he advent of his successor, Karl 
Mayo ; the drought which caused distress and anxiety throughout the greater part of 
British India, and severe famine in UajpooUina ; and the serious deficit which bec;nHc 
apparent at the close of the financiul year. 

oir John Lawrence was appointed Governor General at the close off ho year 1363, on the 
death of Lord Elgin. He brought to bear upon the Government of India the weight, of his 
great ability and long experience, and his retirement closed an active career of 40 years, 
devoted continuously to its fuervice. On his return lo England Her Majestv was graciously 
pleased to raise him to the peerage under the title of Baron LawTence of the Pmijiib, and of 
Gralely in Hampshire. Earl Mnyo took the oaths and his seat as Governor General at 
Calcutta, on the 19th January 1869. 

The drought was wide spread, but unequal in severity. Rajpootana with its area of 
desert and its scanty water supply was most affected. It is usual for the population of the 
more arid districts to migrate to some of the more favoured neighbouring states, but on 
0,69. 4x4 this 
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A nd‘ No 1*1 occasion all were visited alike by the scourge, which wa^ the most calamitous on record, 
Appe m xi . X of famine-stricken poured into the British territories in search of food, 

S reatly aggravating the burden already felt there. In the Central Provinces, the drought 
lough less severe, was universal ; in the North Western Provinces, the northern districts 
and those bordering on Rajpootana suffered most; in the Punjab, those south of the Sutlej. 
In MadrasHhere was slight anxiety, and in the Lower Provinces still less. 

A detailed narrative ol' the distress and of the measures taken to avert it, is contained in 
the cluipters devoted to the two first named provinces. On the political aspect of these 
measures, so clearly set forth by Mr. Morris, Chief Commissioner or' the Cental Provinces, 
it will be interesling fo quote the following from that gentleman’s report. 

‘‘ It must be never forgotten that the measures initialed by the Government in 1868 
amount in fact to a new policy. In the earlier years of British rule State assistance was 
limited to the native method of remitiing revenue, but this under the native system was only 
one part ol a general scheme which turned on a full recognition of the State as landlord. 
The Mahrattas probably laid more stress on the rights of property than on its responsi- 
bilities, but the greater the share which they assumed of the fruits of the soil, the more 
helpless they left the cultivating classes ; and therefore to prevent an entire collapse of the 
auricnltural system, they Were bound to regulate its machinery minutely and watchfully, 
and ill times of difficulty to lake almost the whole burthen of supporting farmerB, who had 
never been encouraged, or indeed allowed the opportunity of standing by themselves. 
Thence arose the yearly lluctuation of the assessments, to adapt them to the seasons, and 
the storage of grain in warehouses, whence seed and food grain wern lent to ihe people lo 
be repaid with interest at tlie first good liarvest. Our revenue system, even before it had 
developed a jiroprietary body independent of the State, leant towards European models, 
and attempts were made fioin the first, by fixed revenue settlements on comparatively li^l it 
terms, lo wean the land farmers from their dependence on authority. Hence Uie Govern- 
ment retiretl from its position ns a grain-dealer, and though our system was obviously better 
calculated lo |.*roniofe tlic prosperity of the country in the end, it is questionable If at the 
commencement <jf British rule the poorer land- holders did not sometimes look back with 
regret to the days when they had to exercise no thought for the morrow. In another im- 
portant branch of relief, the supjroit (»f the old and infirm jroor, our predecessors had a 
method which it was not easy to replace. The richer inhabitants of the famine-stricken 
districts or tracts were authoritatively invited to succour their poorer neighbours, and thus 
the (jovernnionl provided for its starving subjects absolutely without expense. The few 
thousiind rupees w hidi lh«j English Government distributed among millions of people in 
the first outbreaks of distress witli which it liad to deal, were a ]joor substitute for the 
enforced charily of hundreds of rich men, and even the subsequent syslem of large Govern- 
ment relief works in selected jdaees. and relief Committees distributing alms, contributed 
half from jirivate souices and half from Slate gninis, le(t a good deal dependent on 
private imjmisc, and certninly failed to search out the whole of the existing distress.” 

The policy adopted (luring the past year, though in form but a development of former 
iiieasuits, was animated by the bold enunciation of a iirindplc which, if not previously 
denied, was at least never so unreservedly admiiiecl. 1'he Slate has now publicly announced 
its responsibility tor the life of the least of its subjects, and has |n’oved lo them its good 
faith by a measure of liberality, regulated rather by the wants of the people than by pre- 
cedents or c?alculation.s.” 

In Parliamentary Returns already published the Indian Accounts have been detailed with 
all fulness. It seems, therefore, scarcely neccssaiy to notice in this Report more than 
briefly some of Ihe main points connected with them. 

Tlie gyms 7’(7?;nr//e of the Empires (including some small leceipts in England, I77,43(i /.) 
realifled 49,202,091 and exceeded that of 1007-08 by 728,279/. The expenditure 
amounted to fv2, 030, 721 or 2,494,014 1. more than in the previous year. 

Thcie was tints a dcfij'it of 2,774,030 /. or, if the expenditure be made to include Public 
Works extraordinary, one of 4,144,04.3/. 

On the side of receipts thtne was an increase under nearly all tlie heads; but in three 
of thV{ four principal feeders of the revenue, land, suit, and opium, which together produced 
* close on 34 millions out of the 49 millions, there was u falling ofif. Land revenue yielded 
19,926,171 /. I he decrease ot 60,000 /. compared wdtii 1067-68, which this represeiits, was 
a consc(]uencc of the uufavourahle season. So was ihc decrease of 137,853/. in salt, winch 
produced 5,568,240 /. The most serious falling ofi‘ was, however, in the opium returns, 
wliicli yielded 8,453,365/., or 470,203/. less than in 1867-68, owing lo the smaller cultiva- 
tion in the Mahva Slate, doubtle.ss also a result of the si ason. 

On the expenditure side lire chiefilem of increase in India was ‘‘Public vvoiks ordinary,” 
which had allotted to tliem 6,433,517 L or 633,248 /. more than in 1807-68, and 460,177 /. 
more than the estimate. Tlie relief works for the employment of the distressed were the 
principal cause of the unliivourablc difierencc. 

The famine which desolated Rajpootana more completely ihan any other part of India, 
and the general backwardness of tins cluster of independent Native States, owing partly to 
misrule, partly to the very unsatisfactory relations of the chiefs with their thakoors or 
nobles, are the two facts that stand out prominently in reviewing the events of the year. 

The famine w ill be felt for niany years to come. It surpassed in severity even that of 
1813, which was the most calamitous in Rajpootana of which there is record, for whereas 
then grain failed, there was plenty of grass, and the herds were saved ; but in 1869, the 
scarcity of grain, severe though it was, was trifling compared with that of fomge. It is 
believed that three-fourths of the cattle have died or been sold out of the country, and the 

most 
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ntum tl» wo^lo wm only nwrted .by As fcoHito which the Appmdhft He. 
/mwhy DWil whmtf Ur w hrahnt of ^n. Tho lafnine, though gaacnl thr^ngbont •*--**’ 

'iWjlijnaititbn^ ^ mKikt iMWely lUt in Unrwer. Here leareity of grain m conimoO) eiM the 
fiWt ryiiefly emigrittiag to the neighbouring ttatea, retumiog with theoippraaeh of 
m MJl^ aeaMh ; but on the pteeent oceeaiotti their usual refuge failed them $ their oeig^ 

Qftini were efllcteA equally with themselves, Malwajf it more them ever givn up to opittuL 
*aMi dispeniiog in Tarious nirretioas, streams of emigrants poured northwards to Delhi aad 
'ilM Fajuenih, weitwitrds to Guserat, while from the eoutb'eastera portions of the country, 

Midiilikoee pisised into the Central Provinces, numbers of them dying by the way. ** Some 
** ate Mt to he devoured by dogs, and others aie buried a few inches below the snifaee of 
^Ihe g|)oniid,and always m nulla beds, that the remains may be swept down by lain to 

tire eatui^ rivers.** 

** it fe diffleult to eetimate the number who emigrated. The northern portion of Marwar 
** is deaeited. In the more fertile portions, the towns are still inhabited, but the villages 
** ate as villages of the dead ; only a few women and one or two old men Wng left bi look 
^^afier tlia hoases.” ** There is no doubt that the population of the country will be 
" permaeently diminished by one«foiirth. Maiiy will settle in the countries to which they 
" nave emigrated, and the misrule and want or good government which lies prevailed for 
v< the last lew years in hlarwar will deter others from coming batk.*' The railure of the 
grace obliged the peopto to take with them the greater number of their cattle. Of 
Si million nead of cattra in Marwar, nine-tentiis, it is estimated, were taken away by the 
departing emigranta. The one>tenth that remained may be said to have died off, wliile an 
almost equal mortality apMars to have followed the herds. Looking to the future, the 
proepect was gloomy. ** The cattle left in the country ure not sufficient lo plough one> 

** tenth part of the land uenally sown in the Khureef. The cattle, with ilie returning 
** emigrante, will not arrive till the new grass is sprouted, too lute foi the season’s sowings, 

** excepting of vetches and inferior grains, the produce from which will not compensate for 
** Uie drain on the stocks caused by the demand for seed and tlie extra number of mouths; 
w moreover, then is little hope of import of giain from neighbouring countries, and each 
** State must depend on the stuck she herself holds.” 

It is pleasing to learn that the chiefs have, as a rule, done all in their power to relieve 
the sufferings of the people, by the remission of taxes, and by the removal of the prohibi- 
tive restrictions on grain which, from an erroneous conception of their duty to their subjects, 

^y at first imposed when scarcity showed itself. In this enlightened policy, the lead was 
tidten by the Maharajah of Jeypore, who has shown himself to be the most advanced in 
the cause of progress of all bis countiymen. His firm support lias overcome the op{>o8ition 
of the conservative tbakoors* and State officials to the recently established ** cuancil.” 

This body, which aids his Highness in both a consultive and executive caiiacity, has of 
ooune. not been in existence long enough to become perfect but it has already displayed a 
marked wiperority over the former Oovernnieni, and both in devising and carrying out 
reforms, and in the despatch of business, has gained the praise of the Political Agent. 

Indeed the progress of the State of Jeypore, during the past three or four years particularly, 
b the suUect of special remark on his part. 

As in the other States of Rajpootana, famine here also pressed heavily. In the most 
fsvouied locahties, the yield was aimut one quarter of the average, while in others it 
was even less. The Maharajah’s generosity during the crisis was not confined to the 
rSmovsl of the transit duUes on grain, tliough ns it was entirely opposed to long established 
custom, Uiis measure deserves the hugest share of praise; famine works were instil uted by 
the Durbar; consideration was paid to the helpless poor and the aged and infirm* The 
chanty shown by individuals was also most praiseworthy. The Maharajah’s relief measures 
received the thanks of Government, and the reward of an increase to his salute from 17 to 
19 guns. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Thornton. 


SlEMORANDUM by Lieutcn :mt Colonel I*\ IL RundalU Cliief Eiiuiiieer, Bengal, 
Irrigaiion Department, acconiijiuiving the submis-sioo of the Plana and EHtiraates of the 
various Works comprising the Oriaau Pioje(*.t,as designed and executed by the East India 
Irrigation Company. 

— ft 


Chapter 1. 

The series of irrigation and navigation w<>rk8 about to be described are those which 
l^ve ]at< ly been purchased by the Goverrunent from the East Lidia Irrigation Company, ^ 
and are known as the Orissa Project. 

This scheme originated in consequence of a report on the condition of the Province of 
Orissa made by Sir A. Cotton .so far back as 105B, when he was ordered by the Govern- 
ment of India to proceed to Cuttack for the purpose of reporting on tlie measures necessary 
to save the city from the destniclion with which it was^ then tlinvatened Irom the II Ivor 
Mabanuddy, or rather from that branch of it called ihe Kafjooree, wliich had begun to 
undermine the whole Maliratta Revetment that surroinida the city. 

WIdle on this duty, Sir A. Cotton’s attention was attracted to the con'lition of the 
districts comprising the Cuttack comniissionership, and finding that they wore very similarly 
circumstanced tolho.se district?, bordering the Godavery, whtre the great scdiemc of irriga- 
tion works had begun to yield such valuable results, he !eC'»n)iiieiKled iiie Government to 
consider thef propriety of entering upon u similar series of works lor Orissa. 

While the subject ^as occupying the attention of Govermiu nt, the Irrigation Comp a 
who had been encouraged to commence operations in Madru'?, oHeredto cany out a scheme 
in Orissa on the basis of Sir A. Cotton’s recuuipieiidutions. After considerable discussion, 
the offer of the Company W'as uccrpted, and a contract entcied into with them for a scheme 
of works combining irrigation with navigation, one of the main features of which was to 
open continuous water communication bt lweeti Cuttack and Calcutta. 

In order to assllt the Irrigation Company in designing and ?^taiting their scheme, the 
Government of India were pleased to uluce uiy services at the Company’s disposal to act 
as their chief engineer. I remained witli them in that capacity m arly five years, and during 
that period the various works hereafter to be described were designed and put in hand, and 
have now reached various degrees of completion. 

Now that the works have become Govenmicnt property, and the Governor General in 
Council has pronounced it to be requisite that tiic scheme, as originally ‘designed, should he 
reviewed in all its details, and the calcul!iti<»ns tcsied, it will be necessary for me U) com- 
mence from the beginning, and, after explaining the principles on which the scheme, as a 
whole, IS basecl, proceed to <le?scribe in detail each senes of works of which it is composed. 
In doing this, ol course much that has been previously written and laid before the Govern- 
ment will unavoidably liave to be repeated. 

The area originally contemplated to be embraced by this scheme compiiscs the five 
alluvial districts contiined between the I'rontier in the district of Ganjain belonging to the 
Madras Presidency and the River Hooghly near Calcutta, and contains about (J,000 square 
miles. This tract of country consists chiefly of a succession of ilellas formed by the several 
rivers which flow through it. 

From the Chilka Lake to Ralasorc the chain of liie F/a stern Ghauts runs more or less 
parallel with the coast line, being 00 miles distant from it at the point where the r var 
Mahnnuddy first debouches on the plains, and approaching it witluii 15 miles again ut 
Balasore. 

In Sterling’s History of Orissa, it is stated that the Mahrattas, who, in the course of 
their career of conquest through India, found their way to Orissa, lieing fuchanted with 
the multitude of its temples, its beautiful groves of trees, the iminbL*!* of rivers by whici) the 
country was traversed, and the appearance of fertility whii!b iis great rice fduins presented, 
pl^nou need the country to be one coiitinual***Tirth ” or scene of festivity. However, 
notwithstanding these evidences of apparent prosperity, the history of Orissa during the 
past oentury shows it to have been the scene ol periodical distress, and subjected to tiiose 
visitations which are common more or less to all the deltas of Southern India, and which 
generally culminate in some such overwhehniiig calamity as* that whicli lately btifell that 
province. 

Extretxie drought in one year deprived ii of food. Extreme flood in the succeeding year 
destroyed the hope of the anxiously expected harvest. Its isolated position, from want of 
' proper communications, aggravate those caluiuities, by placing ii beyond the reach of 
encoour from localities which could have ministered to its wants. 

It was with the view *of preventing such calamities, by using the experience gatried in 
similarly oircumatanced provbces, that Ihe scheme of the Orissa works was planned. 

QM 4X2 In 
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In the year 1002^ when the Irrigation Coiiipany first oomtnencefi its 
means i>f communication with Orissa were oy what was calle4 the ui^nd TfiinkHrbai^^ 
whicli was at that time little more than in a state of fQimatioti» and coneieted of high 
earthen eiiibaDkinentSi in many places not consolidatedp with no metal coverings and but 
few bridges. Consequently during the rainy season the post from Calcutta was dfien 
10 days in transit, tiie telegraph wir^ when most required were carried away nt Reviver 
crossings, and Orissa became to all intents and purposes ogt off from the rest of India* 

It is' true there was the safe and convenient, tliough small, liarbour of False Pointy 
vessels rurely resorted to it, and it was with great difficulty that ships could bechariiered' 
in England to bring out the machinery for the irrigation cum|)any’8 ^works, owing to &ere 
being no information obtainable about the port fieyond the fact that tliere was a Ugbt>» 
house erected to warn every body of the coast, nothing was known, and when at last the 
first two fibipK did venture there,#^ ^dh the greatest difficulty that the commandem 
could be induced to bring their vessels within the sheltered port, instead of remmning 
anchored out in the open roadstead. From its having been so rarely visited, no cargo boats 
were procurable ; and as tlic only boats available were those belonging to the lighthouse 
superintendent, viz., a small cutter and lighter, almost everything had to be landed at 
much risk in river boats sent down all the way from Cuttack. Had not the Mahanuddjr^ 
Yortuniitely been navigable for boats of very small draught, there would have been na 
possibility of bringing up any of even the lighter stores. The greater part of the heavy 
machinery had to be landed at the head or the tidal reach of the river, and to be kept 
there till the rainy season, when the rising of the river would admit of suitable •boats 
being di>patchcd for it. ' 

Such was the iNolatioii of the province. Its whole trade* was crowded into the six 
dry months of the year, when carts dragged by unsually small cattle could find their way 
either to Balasorc, 120 miles distant, where there was a small export trade carried on 
by country crafi, or tdse to the Hooghly, 200 miles distant, whence it was conveyed to . 
Calcutta. That trade, as may be 8up])osed, was perfectly insignificant, and the consequence 
very apparent in the total absence of any indication of wealth amongst either the 
merchants or zemindars, wliile the mass of the people were wretchedly poor. 

But little money had up to that time been expended in public worm in Orissa. Endea* 
vours had been made to im])rove the existing lines of embankments ; but as the system on 
which they had been originally designed was very defective, it followed that in such floods 
us overlook the country m the years 18C2*and 18GC, the embankments afforded only a 
limited protection. 

The three leading principles to be observed in projecting works for Orissa were thus 
made clear,— 

1st* I’he country must be provided with means to prevent the recurrence of 
drought. 

2iid. Its harvest must at uH times be q)rotected from liability to destruction from 
floods. 


Crd. Jiincs of communication must be constructed to connect its lUstricts with the 
sea-board, with one another, with tfic great market of Calcutta, and with the seat of 
Government. 


The question for consideration then became, How could these several objects be best 
attdned ? 

Before explaining (lie measures that were adopted, and the series of works designed 
to secure these objectisi, it will be necessary to describe the general features of the 
country. 


Chapter II. 


General features of 
the country affected 
by the scheme. ^ 

* Mahsnuddy. 
Brahminee. 
Byturnee. 
Salundee. 
BorabuUong. 
Subnnreeka. 
CoBiije. 


Between the Chilka Lake and Calcutta, the country is traversed by the seven rivers 
marginally named,* ca('h of which, with the exception of the Borabullong, is more or less 
deltaic in character. 

Tlie deltas of the four first-named rivers may be said to practically form one great delta, 
for during extraordinary floods there is almost a continuous sheet of water spread over the 
wb«»le space from the lake to the Salundee. 

The delta of the Subnnreeku stretches on the right bank nearly to the Borabullong, as 
its uaieis in txtruordinaiy floods have been known to flow nearly as far as that river. On 
tlie left bank it incrgos into the district of Jlidgellec, whose formation is probably owing 
to the overflow of the Ilooghly and its tributaries. The seven ih river, the Cossye, com- 
mences to be deltaic imnicdiatt ly after passing the town of Midnapore, hut being a com- 
paratively small river the strip of delta or alluvium formed by its overflow is narrow until 
the Cossye approaches the catiiary of the Ilooghly, where it assumes the name of ffie 
Iluldee. 

Immediately above the point where these several rivers ^sommence to overflow their 
banks, the country begins to slope up steeply to the hills. From that point, however, 
towards the sea the fall is very gentle, varying trom 1^ feet per mile in the Mahanoddy to 

one 




VoTe.— Previoas to the year 1862 there had been a considerable tnide in liflt fnmi Bidm 
aboUUoQ of the salt mfmufiu^tare, of course pttt OB end to tUi mnioi of trade* 
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•: foot Sttbunreeka Thus the limrls within which the works should 

-be nUatfined ere clearly marked out. The whole country may be said to be |)eifectly 6at, 
brokeit only by sueh smali depressions us carry off the drainsge waters to the sea, with the 
: ex<t|>tion oF ihe slightly undulating tract between 'tlte Salundee and Borabullong ; but 
in that portioii there is no difficulty in finding a coiitour line along which a i*anal 
might be carried. The soil, as might be supposed, varies a good deal throughout these 
dimiets^ and partakes of the character of the rocks which compose the basins of the 
ursifNiCtive rivers, beiiu^ of a much richer character in some parts than in others; for in- 
atance, though the l^lmnuddy and Bruliminee arc contiguous, the fertility of the delta 
formed by the .latter river is far greater than the delta of ihe Muhanuddy, as evidenced in 
the enormous growth of the trees and in the weight of the various crops raised. The 
deposit of the Subunreeka, on the other haiuL is apparently not nearly su rich as that of 
the Cossye. ■ 

All these rivers are fed by the ruins of the south-west monsoon. The size of iheir 
' respective basins, and their maximum and minimum discharges are as follows 


* 

Catebment Batin 
in 

Square Milct. 

Alaximum 
Biteburge in 
Flood. 

Average 

Cold Wuatber 
Volume. 

Minimum 
BitcliMrgc in May 
and June. 


■ 

Mabanuddy • ^ - 

45,000 

Cubic Foot per 
Second. 

1,800,000 

Cubic Feet per 
Second. 

8,000 

750 

Brahminee 

0,000 

500,000 

1,000 

380 

Byturnee ^ 

3,100 

200,000 

500 

180 

Salundee ..... 

* 250 

00,000 

260 

— 

Subunreeka ..... 

0,000 

900,000 

COO 

880 

Cossye 

2,000 

143,600 

300 

180 


The staple crop of the whole country is rice, and is grown during the monsoon months. 
It consists of three kinds ; — Firsts That which is sown broadcast, and which in Orissa 
occupies the greater portion of liic land, and is locally termed Beallee. Secondly^ That 
which is truns|||aritcd, ond which, in the absence of the means of artificial irrigation, can 
only be growm m low grounds, whore rain-water is likely to loilge. This crop is kiuiwn by 
the narfie of Sarud, and yields both a finer description and a larger weiglit of rice. 
Thirdly f That which is grown ut the close of the cold weallier, or in the spring of iho 
year, and is known as Dalwu. This crop is wholly dependent on artificial irrigation, and, 
when carefully cuhivated, yields a good return. 

Besides the rice crops there are small quantities of sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, plantain, 
chillies, pawn leaf, and other garden produce ; but the proportion of such crr>ps in Orissa 
is insignificant. Wheat is also grown in certain localities, but to no great extent. Cotton, 
mustard, and other oil seeds form the principal cold weather crops. In Midnapore there 
is more sugar*cane, and there arc aho extensive mulberry plantaiions, but the main crop 
there also is rice, while in Ilidgellcc rice alone is attempted to be cultivated. * 

The principal season of cultivation, therefore, is during the south-west mimsoon ; and 
whenever the rains were either deficient or untimely, or if they commenced too lute or 
stopped too early, the great food crop of the whole province was endangered, and could 
not be replaced in any appreciable degree by any subsequent crop grown in the spring. 
When the rains cease too early, as, for instance, in IHtIO, over any large extent of country, 
the consequence must inevitably be famine, and from the fact that during the late famine 
money was utterly useless and powerless to procure food, added to ilte fact that ihere has 
never been any export trade from the Orissa districts, with the exception of the small 
quantities which are shipped at Balasore, the inevitable inferemeo is that the yield off the 
land is not more than sunicient to sustain the population from year to year, and, therefore, 
that a partial failure of the harvest must produce a certain degree of pressure locally 
wherever it occurs. Hence the necessity not only of endeavouring to increase the 
nuantity of food grown off a given area of land, but of so connecting the various 
aistricts of the province by lines of cheap water-carriage, that grain may be at once 
conveyed from the locality where it is to be had in abundance to the place which is in 
want of it • 

, The Godavery and Kistna districts used to suffer in precisely the same manner; but 
since the net-work of navigable canals has been made, there* is scarcely any portion of 
those districts which is nut accessible, and which cannot at once be immediately supplied 
with food, w^hen, from any unforeseen visitaiioii, the crops in that portion may have either 
failed or been destroyed. # 

The rainfall in Orissa not only varies considerably as to the total quantity, but it is very 
irregular; heavy bursts taking place during, perhaps, a week without any intermission, 
Mug Succeeded by nearly a month’s drought, in which not an inch of rain falls. The 
average annual fall is considerably in excess of that in the deltas of the Godavery and 
Kstna ; but the irregularity is very similar. This irregularity is fatal to the proper growth 
0.52. " 4 T 8 ^ of 
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AWiii^r'Ko* 18 « office crops, and I liave no doubt whatever, is one main cause of the smallness: of tbe:yieid: 

in Orissa, as compared with that grown in irrrigated districts. The raiulali in theGoriayeiy : 
averages, I think, 45 inches. Iii Orissa it reaches 60 inches. In 1065, the year of farlare^ : 
nearly 60 inches were registered at Cuttack, but as the ruin ceased on the 14tfa Sepfcembt^, 
the crops consec[uently perished. The actual quantity of rain falling during the year is ■ 
therefore no criterion of whether ariitloial irrigation ig necessary or not. It is the regularity 
or otherwise of its distribution during the cultivating season which has to be observed. 

Main object of the These considerations determined the scope, and the purpose with which the works were to 
scheme. be primarily designed, as far us their irri^niing properties were concerned. The iwota ohject • 

to be kept in view was to secure the principal crop of the district from all risk of failure ’ 
from drought. 

As mentioned above, all the rivers which lijjd lobe dealt with take their rise in tlie chain 
of the Eastern Ghauts, which intercept the south-west monsoon in iis pasage across the 
Peninsula, and are consequently abundantly supplied betwetm the months of June and 
December, or during the kcusou when the main food crop of tl)e country i.s on the ground. 
As far, then, ns sources of supply, they are individually superahnndanl for all the land that 
could posbibly be cultivated. The problem ilien was how could that supply be best^is- • 
trilmted ? For the elucidation of this point the character of each of the rivers had to con- 
sidered separately. 


dllA PTF.B III. 

Character of the Of all those named, the Mahanuddy ranks the first in size and irn])ortj.nce. Its cutcli- 
aeveral rivets. ment hu.'^in above the g‘»rge tlirongli vvhicli it pusses into the della nicusuies about 45,000 

Mahanuddy. square miles. From its peculiar configuration, the waters whicli drain oflF aficr a heavy 

burst of rain arrive more or less sittiultune(3U»ly at tlie inuin river, an- 1 are the cause of the 
violent floods and of the immense volume of water Which is carried In an extreme fresh, tnd 
which has lieen calculated at as iiiucirus l,wn(),000 cubic feet per second. The <lischarge 
during an extraordinary flotid in rivers of such magnitude can, however, only he arrival at 
approximately. If tln^ data on which tin* above calculation is fbiuled be coirect, the great 
flood in x\i!gust 1800 was eijuivalent to nine-tenths of an inch per day over the whole basin 
for 10 consecutive days, and in the following September, of 1 inch j)cr day for four and a 
half days. 

The flood rarely maintains its extreme height for* 12 hours ; hut in the eascj just incnLioned, 
from the day on which tin* river commenced to rise to the day on which it sul)sided again 
to the same height at which it had before stood, the river had risen through and fallen 
througli 13 feet, during which tl an* it was calculated that the volume of water discharged 
mu.st have been due to the rain lull above mentioned. 

In d('aling with tlie Mahanuddy, u difficulty pre sented itself at the outset. Immediately 
upon issuing from the gorge the river hirnreates, one arm retaining the Maine of Mahanuddy, 
and ihc other taking thai of Kaljtiorcc. From u serii^s of careful inve.stigalioiiB which had 
been inude some years previously by Capt:yn J. G. Harris, of tl»c Engineers, it seemed 
almost certain that the reb.live sizes of ihese. two rivers had l>ecmno greatly altered; that 
the head of the Muliiiiniddy had become silted, while that of* the Kafjoorcc hud both so 
deepened and widened as to take off all llui cold weather volunu? of the river. Captain 
IlarriN’s investiiiations further showed that the capacities of all the rivers, so far as the 
seciions within their natural Ijuuiks were ct)ncerne I, only admitted of their carrying one-half 
the volume entering their Ti^^pcclive heads, and that, therefore, on the occurrence of every 
flood above a certain heiglit on the gauges at Cuttack, the country must be, more or less, 
exposed lo the effVets of niuud.ition. I'o meet this difficulty, cutain measures have been 
proposc<l, one of wliich was lo construct at a parlii ular spot a partial stone dam on the 
Mahanuddy, which should retard and raise the water in flood, until it had acquired suffioieut 
head to pour down a cutting which it was ptoposcd shoiild at the same time be made 
from its right hank aca^ss the country into a stream whicli runs into the Chilka Lake. The 
action the water on this cutting would, it was supposed, wear it away giadually, until 
tlie section was suflicieiiily large lo cany off* all the e.xc.es8 water of the Mahanuddy. In 
other words, the cutting was to *^erve the purpose of an escape channel for the floods. This 
project was not approved by the Government ; l)ut a proposal made at the same time for 
diverting the water from the Kaljoore«- into the Mahanuddy by means of a long stone 
groyne was sanctioned. ^ 

This work was a step in the right ditcc.tion, inasmuch us it eomineuccd to deal with the 
difficulty at the right points, but it c«ui!d nut of itself, cspeciully us planned, wliolly rectify 
ihe existing evils. It was plain, howtwer, that the regulation of the rivera must be taken in 
hand at the outset, and ihcrefoie the weir ;it Naraje (the village situated at the gorge) was 
plannHl. For economy’s sake it appea,red best to make use of the groyne whicli had been 
already built, thougli it was not the best alignment for a weir. To make the work answer 
theobject for which it had been constructed, it was necessary to*convert it into a complex 
Katiooree. * wq^r of such a length and height as should reduce the discharge of the Katjooiee to tba 
* proportion which it had been calculated the two rivers ought relatively to disenarge* Their 

exi-sting discharges were as 3 : 4, whereas tiicy ahould be only as 3 : 5. This necessitatied 
reducing lAe length of the weir to 3,600 feet; but as to ruiso it to ihe full height ut onoe 
was inexpedient, and might, perhaps, endanger Ttsatability at first, the crest of! the weif has 
been kept 3 feet below iis ultimate projected height. To make the division between the 
rivers complete, it was necessary to run an embaukment from the bead of the delta across 

the 
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the high sandfr^and intervening inlands, which were submerged during extraordinary Hoods, Appendix. No. 12» 
in Older to ocinnect the north wing wall of the weir with the protective embankment which 
aurroundatho city; otherwise the waters of the two rivers would mingle and flow from one 
ibt0 the other, and so disturb the equilibrium it was sought to maintain This work is 
jtprmed in the estimates the Dividing Embankment. After the weir had been exposed to 
put Tear’s freshes, it was noticed there was still a great escape from the Katjooree to 
the felahamiddy through the gaps, which had not yet been closed, and therefore it iscoii- 
•idered advisable that tiiese gaps should be kept open until the silting up effected by tho weir 
has BO reduced the quantity of water passing down the Kai jootee that at a given liuiglu of the 
freshes it will no longer flow back into the Maliunuddy. As soon an this takes place, it wdll 
beevideni that the desired equilibrium has been attumed, that the gaps should be closed, 
and the waters of the two rivers tliem efbrth be kept sef)aratc. Tlie rcsull of the weir baa 
axceeded rny anticipations. When I inspected it in May last, I found the bed of the Kat- 
jooree on the up-stream side had become silted up far more than 1 thought possible in so 
shbn a time, and also that the diminislu d volume passing over tiie weir hud lessened the 
Telocity of the river below the weir, so that the lower bed was also filhug U{». The volume 
of water passing down the Kaijooj ce and thence down the Pooree rivers must, in con- 
aeauAce, already be considerably lessened. 

To protect the Pooiee district, entirely, however, it will be necessary it> adopt the mca- ttjvera in the Poowe 
Bures originally proposed by me, vi*/.., ri gulating the head of each of the rivers below, and 
forming escapes, or rather faking advantage of the present drainatie channels and converting 
then) into escapes for the p»r[)Ose of carrying otf the excess flood-wateis. Probably escapes 
of much Bumller section than those 1 originally con tetn plated will be necessary, as further 
investigations have shown that, by regulating the slope of the flood surface, ami by giving 
the existing embankments additiniml heiglit, the secliorial areas of the rivers will be bo much 
increase^! that they will l»e able to convey a much larger volume of water tlian was once sup- 
posed. Of thefle rivers there are four travel sing the Pooree district which must he briefly 
noticed. Opposite to Cuttack the Katjooree divides into two branches, (m(‘ of which is called 
the Khoakye. 'fliis last, altera distance of 10 luiles, throws off from its left banka braucii 
called the Koosbuddra, which runs through the centre of the tract contained between the 
Kaljoorec and the Khoakye. At seven miles further, the Khoakyc splits into two branches, 
called ilic Bargovci' and i)yali. The former runs to near Pooree, and, turning qff at right 
angles to itt- course, finally <lisemlKigues into the Chilka Lake, into which the liyah also dis- 
charges its waters. Both these rivers gratiuully diminish in section so much that the water 
entering the head cannot be discharged at the end, and therefore it invariably breaches Uic 
embankmenfs somewhere, and finds a \entacn>ss the country. On either side the Koos- 
buddra, which has tin? characUr of a deltaic river through the greater part of its course, 
are two drainage channels, t»ne called the Prachee,” the other tlic “ Dunnoah.” Both 
of these may be made use of as cnibanked escu|»e8. They aetnally hcrvo that jiurpose now, 
being the natural drainages of the tract in question; so that wherever the floods brcacli the 
embankment, the water finds its way to these liollovvs, and is by their means conveyed to 
the sen. 

Between the Dyah and Bargoveea similar drainage, called the Noon/’ exists, and by 
taking advantage of this it is probable tin* freslies entering the head of the Khoukye maybe 
safely disposed of. As the Bargovec and Dyah both run on the ridue, alid are, compara 
tively speaking, of regular section, and by no means tortuous, they can piohuhly be miule 
to serve for tlic main canals of the disiri<‘t. These jrartlcuiars, however, will he better 
entered into when the project of the canals for the Pooree district is submitted. 


Chapter IV. 

Returning to the Muhainiddy, that river will he found to divide into several branches 
before it finally reaches the seu. The first branch is thrown off just opposite to Cuttack, 
and is called the Beropa. This has a steejier full than the parent river, and, after a distance 
of 36 miles, joins the main stream of tlie next river, the Brahniiiiee, whose estuarv is tl.af. 
fine broad and deep tidal river known as the Dhamrah. 

The bifurcation of the Maluiiniddy and Katjooree, opposite to Cutta<*k, determined the Sit6 far the head 
site for the main nnicuts acrosa those rivers ; fur, had these works been built higher up, the worla. 
tract of country contained between the branches below the bifurcation could only he sup- 

S flied with water by meaiiB of very expensive aqiiednctr^ across those branches. The site 
or the^ head works, and the point from whence the canal muBt he taken olf being then 
determined, the designs of those works had next to be seuled, and these depended princi- 
pally on the nature of the available material. 

Fortunately there was abundance of stone and lime prficnrable. In the imniedintc 
neighbourhood of Cuttack there are vast platforms of latcriie, and at Naraje, and interme- 
diately., there is an excellent description of sandstone. ^ 

As it was asceriamed that stone could be deposited at a moderate cost, the form of weir Form of weir, 
across the River Kistnab was adopted in preference to that on the Godavery, as requiring , 
less skilled labour, and .admitting, consequently, of more rapid construction. 

The head Works were then planned to consist of three weirs across the Rivers Malionuddy, 

Katjooree, and Beropn; but for the Khoakyc a set of regulating sluices was proposed. 

Th^se weira were 6,400, 8,000, and 1,980 feet respectively. The height of the Mahimuddy 
smd Ka^ooree wfeirs was 12^ feet, and of the Beropa 9 feet, exclusive of shutters three feet 
0.59i 4 T 4 high. 
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MHumttddy Aniout. 


Junction Conal. 


City Protective 
Works, 


higb| which were intended to be added bereafteri whenever the development of irrtga)lt<M 
reqiiired a greater depth of water to be sent down the oanelk 

The aeir across the Ueropa waa placed 1| miles below the point of htfurea^Hi inortibr 
to save that amount of excavation in the High Level and Kemirapamh Canals. 

The bed of the Muhanudd’y and Katjooree consists of pure sandi except {br a short dis^ 
lance near either bank» where a stifl' clay is foundi eud which is suppoeed to nndetlie ^ 
whole space covered by the city of Cuttack. 

la the Beropa the bed for a short distance on the left bank consists of latartte lnotwy 
compact; the rest is pure sand. ' f ^ 

The Miihanuddy Aiiicut was planned to be furnished with three sets of undeiN-sInioeili hut 
only two have ns yet been cousitucted. Those on the left bank have been ptrposdy 
deterred, in order to see what the action on the head of the Beropa would be by atlowing 
the principal draught to be carried down it. The airangement has thus far proved suceeitful 
in keeping the head of that river clear. ^ 

The under sluices were originally designed on the same jirinciples as those in the soutftetll 
deltas; but their acison has been tound feeble that I determined to experiment with the 
design of double moveable shutters, which have been successriilly used on rivers in I'rance* 
This year will be the first in uliich the experiment will have been fairly triedi and, if sac** 
cessfub their adoption m similar situations will be very desirable, as by reaii{pn of the powers 
ful scour created ny them the accumuliiiions in the bed above the anicuts will be ^eatly 
reduced. 

The head of the canal which is to supniy the tract of country lying between the Maha** 
nuddy and Katjooree, and to which the uisiinctive term Central Delta” has been given, 
is taken ojlf from the right Hunk of the Mulmnucldy Anicut, and a set of regulating sTuioes 
is built across the head. The lock, with a separate channel, is constructed at about 400 
yards above the sluici^s. 

From this canal a bmneh, c.ilh^d the Junction Canal, is intended to be taken close to the 
principal part of the city, and to be connected with the Katjooree, so as to admit of boats 
passing lioni one liver to the other, and of carrying their cargoes a*i near to the merchants* 
godowus as possible. This canal will be furnished with only a lock on the Katjooree, as 
head sluires will not be needed. 

In theJPooiee district it is proposed (o use the River Khoakye as the supply ohanuel. 

From the Beropa Ameut two canals arc led oH', one on eiiher bank; that on the left bank 
is the High Level Canal, intended to connect Cuttack with Calcutta; while that on the 
right bank is intended for the irrigation of the tract lying between the Mahanuddy, 
lieiopa, and Brahiniuce. Each of these canals is fuinisbed with regulating bluices and 
locks. 

As the level of the ground on which Cuttack is built is below that of the river when in 
extreme flood, it is necessary to surround the city with embankments. These have been 
constructed many ycais, the Mahrattus having in tho fiist instance built a massive revetment 
of latciite all round the head of the delta. When the anicut cainc to be built, it was con* 
sidered necessary that the embankments sHoiild he raised and stiengthened, and put, as far 
as human effort could do so, beyond the reach of injury by flood. These embankments are 
distiiiguishechin the estimate by the name of City Protective Works. 

The structures above enumerated include what arc termed the head works on thfe Maha* 
nuddy at Cuttack. A more minute description of tlieir design, dimensions, and other 
particulars will be given liercafter. 


Chapter V. 


Deierlptloiiofthe The canals have now to be considered. Tho«ic intended for the Pooree districts not 
canals* having as yet been entered upon, will not now be enumerated. Five canals have been de- 

signed for the Cuttack district, of which two are branches only from the following three 
main heads, viz. : — 

1. The High Level Canal. 

2, Kendraparah - ditto. 

8. Taldundali - ditto. 

^ The two la^t throw off each a main branch to serve for navigation as well as irriga- 
tion. That from the Kendruparah canal is called the Pattamoondee branch, and that 
from tlic Taldundali canal is called the Machgong branch ; both are intended to terminate in 
tide water. 

Kendxapgiah Canal. The Kendraparnh Canal, which it will be convenient to consider first, takes off from the 
right flank of tne anicut across the Beropa. It is intended to convey water sufficient to 
irrigate the tract of country contained between the Mahnnuddyv Beropa, and Brabminree, 
and to which the name of the Northern Delta has been given. This tract measures about 
700 square mites, and contains about 4,06,000 culturablo acres. As almost the whole area 
is cultivaled with rice ciops, it was conBidcrefji desirable tojprovlde sufficient for tlm 
sifnuUaneaut irrigation of at least two-thirds of it, or for 2,70,000 acres, at the rate of one 
cubic yard per hour per acre. The dimensions of this canal were regulated accordtngivi 
being planned with a width of 160 feet on the water line, a depth of seven feet, and sidd 
slopes of 2 : 1. 

That width, however, was only to be maintained as far as the bead of the Pattartioondee 
branch, after wfaicb it is reduced to 100 feet, the slope of the bed remainmg the eame, via,, 
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six inclies per mile. The width again diminishes in proportion to the quantity of water Appendix, No. 13*. 

drawMi off by each distributary, until the minimum width of 75 feet h attained. The depth 

continues the same throu,t;h()ut in full supi»Iy, but the f^ll is reduced first to four inches per 
mile, then to 1 J inches, and finally to a dead level in the last rcacli, which cmkIs at a village 
called Mursaghai, and from whence there is tidal navigation to the anchorage at False 
Point. 

The floor of the head sluices being 60^50 feet above mean sea level, that amount of fall 
has to be overcome in the length of 40 miles. This is cftected by seven l')Cks, inclusive 
of the tidiil lock, so arranged us to maintain u depth of four feet throughout, should the 
supply of water ever run so short as to necessitate the canal being rc<luce(l to a still water 
navigation. , 

The general direction of this canal being parallel, and for the most part close to tht^ river 
bank, its embankments serve the double purpose of tow paths to the canal and flood-hanks 
for the* protection of the country ; consequently by this one work this tract is boih pre- 
served from inundHtion and supplied with water for irrigation, os well as furnisluHl with the 
means (d’ conveyance for its produce to the port. 

The actual area dlotted for irrigation, after deducting that assigmul to the Pattanioondce Irrigable area, 
branch, is l,f>7,0Q0 aerfes, of which at present only so niucli is provided for as lies on the 
left bank of the Chittcrtollah and Noona (both tumor branches of the parent river, Malta- 
nuddy). Tlie insular portions.contuined beiween the right batik of those branches atid the 
left bank of the Mabnnuddy Proper, about 60,000 acres, will havt; to be supplied by means 
of an aquriluci taken oft' the main line near the head of the Noona. 

For distributing the water to the village'^, 12 principal channels vvilli 27 minor liranchcs, Distribution 
are taken off’ the main canal, and imusurc in all 171 miles. These distributaries vary in clianuds. 
seitioti according to the areas which they have respectively to irrigate. Their direction is 
shown on the inch-to-thcvmile map. 

As the canal runs so close to tlie river, bridge accommodation is only recpiircd at those Bridges, 
places where roads lead to the diften nt ferries, or where there may be a villai*e between the 
canid and the river. Jlcsides the bridges at each lock, five intermediiiti! britlgcs have, been 
provided, thus making 1*2 crossing places in the length <d'40 miles, or on the average one in 
inil':s. For the accommodation of villages, ferry lioat.s are ])rt»vi'.led, and easy slopes are 
cut in the hanks for the ])u«sage of cuttle. There being so little land between the river ijiid 
the canal, scarcely any drainage has to be provided for^ .•‘i.x syphon culverts are sulKcieut 
to carry oft' all the rain-water that fills. 

The dimensions of the locks were fixed at 100 feet in length by 17 feet in width, in order Locks, 
to admit of the passage of the iron cargo boats, some of winch arc 80 fiet long by J (> f et 
beam. The country boats which navigate the river vary fn)m 10 to (50, and even 8o leet in 
length, btit are much narrower. As lhi.s canal will be the principal route to the port, with- 
out doubt a very large traffic will gradually be created, for ft bears to Cuttack the same 
relation that the Cocoiiada C>amil liears to the Co(luv(iry, and it is therefore necessary to 
pro V i d c accord i n g I y . 

The weirs attached to tlie locks are all designed with a vertical fall, and are made to Weir* 
discharge the lull quantity allotted to each, with a depth of four feet on the crest. Planks 
are fitted info iron grooves, by which ilie height on (he crest, and thcn lbrii also upon the 
bills ol tlie locks in each reach, is arranged. From the terminus of’ this canal there are two 
routt sto the anchorace in False Point llarbour, one down the riv(!rs Noona and Mahanuddy, 
and ?v</. th(i Bakood Creek, t!ie other by tint lidal creek called tite Jumboo. This latter 
route being' somewhat shorter, and having a greater depth of water over the bar at its mouth, 
will no iloubi prove ultimately the roub? which all cargo boats will take, csjxicially fliiring 
the months when the river is in flood ; for at such times the flood tide has no elibet i»n the 
current of the river, which is ho strong that even empty boats find great dlfliculty in stcai- 
ining it, whereas along tin; banks of tlie Jumboo a towing path can be easily made, and the 
upward puH^age of boats be greatly fiicililated. 

The Pattanioondce branch above mentioned will take oft from about the fourth mile pattanioondce 
from the head of the main canal, and run parulhd and close to ihe riglit bank hi si ofc* the Aiancb. 

Heropa, and then of the Brahinmec, into whose csliiary it will flrop at the village of Pattu- 
moondee. This place is frequented by grain merchants, and is the focus of the little export 
irade which takes place by the Dhanira. The river here is so large and with such deoj> 
water, that in all probability it will become a considoiabic place of export evontnally, for 
when they are once over the bar, on which there is 1(5 feet of water at spring tiiles, ships 
could ride more safely than in the lloogliiy. Whether it may eventually prove advi.'-abic to 
improve the entrance to the Dharma w'ill depend of course on the trade wliicli may i^pchig 
up, but for the present a steam tug only is wanted to enable vessels to enter mid depart 
safely. * 

This branch has to irrigate 1,13,000 acres. The original design was to give it ihc same 
fall as the country, ho as to do away with tin* necessity for locks; but on reconsidi ration 1 
think as an alternative line otnavigation to another port, which is also connected with False 
Point by means of tidal creeks, it will be advisable to improve this canal for navigation by 
the construction of locks, more especially as it also will form part of un alternative line to 
Calcutta as will be hereafter explained. 

The second canal to be described is that to whicli the name of Talduadah bus been Taldundah Canal* 
given, as that village is the present limit to the tidal navigation, and is the point to which 
iho steamer Teesta'Mirings all goods and passengers from the anchorage. The canal, 
however, has been pnijected to extend to eight miles further down, and to drop into a sheltered 
0.59. 4 Z tidal 
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Machgong Bniucb. 


High Level Canal. 


Dimenaioxifi 


t 

Oencral description. 


tidal creek, for at Taldundah the terixiinal lock would have to be built on the bank of the 
main river, and there would he no certainty of di*ep water being permanently maintained 
near it. This canal isprecisely of the same type as that just discribed, with the exception 
that, as it has not to convoy so much water, its dimensions are not so large. 

The canal head is taken off from the right flank of the Mahanuddy Anicut, and runs for 
7 miles, with a full of 0 inches per mile, a surface width of 90 fret, with side slopfes df "Si 
to 1, and a maximum depth of 8 feet, capable of discharging, if required, 1,460 cubic feet 
per second. • ■ 

At that dintance two locks <»ccur, one to regulate the entrance into the branch canal to 
Machgong, which is here thrown off; the other to the continuation of theMiiain line, which 
runs more or less parallel with the bank of the river to Taldundah. There are eight locks in 
its whole length, and Ihe^same fall of 59*50 feet to be overcome. 

All the masonry works are designed pretiisely similar to those ou the Kendraparah Canal, 
At the tl7th mile, at tlic village of Joypore, the canal meets with a small flood escape, v/hich 
runs right across iho central tract from the Katjooree to the Mahanuddy. It will be 
necessary to close this escape at both ends, and let this natural channel perform its proper 
oflSce of a drain to the area contained between the two rivers. 

Tlie tract which is commanded by this canal and its branch to Machgong, has been 
designated the Central Delta, and contains 400 square miles, equal to 2,82,000 citlturable 
acres, lur iwo-lhirds of which, or 1,55,000 actreH, water is i^rovided at the same quantity 
per acre as on the Kendrnparah Canal; for tliroughout it also rice is the principal crop 
cultivated. This line will be equally important with the Kcnclraparah Canal, as Caras navi- 
gation is conccrneii, as all the prcMlucc of this delta, and probably all that is brought from 
the Poon e and southern districts, will find-its way ah iig it to the port. It is very import- 
ant also to have tw(» lines of comma nicatiem to the port, as thereby it will be always 
jiossible lo close one for repairs w ithout much inconvenience to the public ; and in the 
case of any unforeseen areidents to one, ihe oiht r will bo always available. When once 
an impfutunt trade has hccMi estalxlished, it is most essential to avoid all risk of the line of 
coinm-.Jiiication being wholly interrupted. 

The Machgong brancli was plannc</ more especially with a view to affordirxg irrigation. 
It w'ill during tin.* culiivatin*; season serve the purposes of navigation; but as there is no 
important place at its terminus, aud tln^ estuary of the kiver Daib, into which it falls, is 
visited by only a few country vessels oi casionally, a line of canal navig*ablo throughout the 
year is not of so much impurtance, and thcreibre no locks have been designed for it for the 
present. 

The dimensinns given to tliis canal arc GO feet on the water line, with a depth of 6 feet in 
full fiu|)ply, and u fall oV I j feet per mile. It has to supply with irrigation an urea of 
82,000 acr(‘s. As both tlu^se c.Jiials run more or less near the rivci’s margin, their orubunk- 
ments will likewise helj) in aflordiiig protection to the country from iriundation. 

The <h.sti ihutaries from both tliese cfuials are to be arranged similarly to those from the 
Kendraparah Canal, and (he natural drainage of the country wherever defective will lie 
impiovtd. ^As on the Kendraparah Canal, so here the amount of drainage intercepted is 
very small, and will be provided tor by 10 syphon culverts in eucli canal. 

It now rerruiins to describe tin* High Canal. This work differs essentially in design 

from iliose just described. Its inijioriance as a continuous line of first class navigation 
connecling (.’uUack and all parts of Orissa wdth Calcutta is equal, if not greater than tho 
irrigation which it will siniultuiieou'ily aflbrd. Its power as an irrigating canal is confined 
to a small area in comparison with its length, as it is necessary lor so important a line of 
navigation, where there will be so much traffic proceedin': Ixdli wavs, that the velocity 
should be kept as low as possible, consistent with other conditions. With a low velocity 
of course the discharge must be proportionately small, unless the canal be made of great 
width. 

The dimonsions given in the present instance are 120 feet on the water line, with a 
maximum depth of ts feet, side slopes of 3 to 1, and a fall of only one inch per mile. The 
xned/i velocity with these dimensions amounts to only of a foot per second, and the 
surlace. velocity to about 1,1 00 yards, or of a mile per hour. This velocity has, if I 
rccoll< ct rightly, been found in the Godavery sufllcient to check the growth of weeds, and 
is at the sanie time of but bttJe obstruction to navigation. On this long line of navigation, 
where lln* oljstruction from lockage will be trifling, I have little doubt but that it will be 
found pr-.di!able to run passenger steainers as well as to use sleam power for towing. The 
capacity of this canal in lull supply will be 705 cubic feet per second, Hiifficient at the 
same rate of calculation in round numbers for 90,00U acres. 

As the (liicction of this canal lies «cros? the drai iiage of riie country, its construction 
might, at first sight, ajipeur to be ucu.oinpanied with considerable difficulties, especially as 
some loiniidiible rivers have to bo passed before Calcutta is reaclietl ; but the very fact of 
the prnicipal part of that drainage being concentrated in those rivers facilitates the con- 
sti'uetif»ri of the canal, and aflords the ineaiis of its provii}:: more remunerative than. it 
would utheiwise be; for, as each of these rivers aflbrd a fresh source of supply, the canal 
is divided into as many sections as there are rivers lo be ciossed, and thus, instead of its 
being only able to convey 700 cubic feet per second along its wAa/e leiij^th, it esan be made 
to convey an equal volume along each section of its length, andao its irrigating capacity is, 
ot couise, increased in proportion to tiie number of its sources of supply. 

Before considering each section in detail, it will be well to give a short general descrip- 
tion of the course it takes. Starting from tlie left bunk of the Beropa it foilows the hij^i 

ground 
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ground ^^bicb skirts tbe edge of the delta, until it reaches the Kiver Brahtninee, the bed of Appendix No. is 

which is there 8 feet lower than that of the Mahaiuiddy. The Biahmine*^ which here L. 

bifurcates, is spanned by two aiiicuts, one across each branch at the apex of its delta. Tbe 
canal starts again from tiie left bank, receiving its supply (Voni tlie Brahininee, and simi- 
larly skirts the edge of the delta land us far as the Biver Byturnoe, which in its turn is 
spanned by two anicuts at the point oF its bifurcation. The canal is tlicn continu d from 
the left bank, receiving its supply From the Byiurnec, and runs more or less parallel with 
the Trunk-rcuid to the river Sulundee, which likewise will be nio-t conveniently crossed by 
an anicut. From this river the canal will follow a contour line, crossing and re-crossing 
the Trunk-road until it reaches the town of Balasore, below which it will be dropped by 
locks into the Balasore riven 

For its continuation from thence anew summit level and source of supply is found in the 
River Subunreeka, across which another anicut has to be built, from eitlicr flunk oF which 
the canals to Balasore and Midnapore are respectively led off. The levels do not admit oF 
the canal from the Subunreeka being tuken to Midnapore itselF, so it joins that ])orti<»n of 
the canal which takes its supply lioin the Cossye at about 10 miles below that town. 

Tbe canal from Midnapore is fed by the C(issv<^> across which an anicut is thrown, and 
runs straight to the Hooghly at Ooloobarria. Tiie Cossye has to be rccrosscd at Panch- 
koorah, where a second tlatn is built, vvhicdi supplies the next reach as far as the Iloop- 
narain, from whence the two remaining reaches are tidal. The total length From Cuttack 
is about 250 miles. 

Tc» proceed now w'ith ihc clift'eient sections in detail, the first section, 32 mil^s in length, latSsction, 
starts, as has been said, from tlie left flank of the Beropa ameut, and proceeds generally m 
about 0 feet of cutting, until it reaches the lOtli mile, where, in order to avoid a very 
sharp curve and high embankments, it is obliged to be carried across the spur oF a hill in a 
cutting 20 feet deep ibrougb very hard lutcriie studded with samlstom^ boulders. Again, 
at the 12th mile it meets with the saddle of a hill about J of a mile in length, with an 
equal amount of cutting, after which it winds round the base of the great Burpun Hill 
in ulternute embankment and cutting, until it icaclii s the viliagt? of Nealpore/* close to 
the Trunk-road. Fiom that point, the contour edges away up the valley of the Brahmiuec 
until it arrives at the place where the river bifurcates at the head oT its own delta. 

Tbe bed of the Braliminee being eight feet below that of the Mahanuddy, a lock is 
required in the canal before reaching tbe BrAhmince, in order to adjust it to the h-vi l of 
that river's bed. The best position for that lock w^as Found to be at the tvvcnly-Neventh mile, 
where tbe large drainage nullah is crossed near Emumnuggur,” about Four mibis beyond 
Nealpore ; tiud on reaching the Braliminee the canal moutli Inis to be protected by a guard 
lock, in order to keep the high freshes ot that river from enUu’ing the canal. 

Tlie drainage works in this section, tionsisting of 11 syphon culverts and four waste vveicK, 
provide for the discharge of nine inches of rainfall in 24 hours. The whole area of inter- 
cepted drainage amounts to only 215 square miles. The principal culvert is that situated 
in the first mile, by which the hill stream cull(*d the (Joudo Noi is passed. Ii consists of 
six vents, with an aggregate area of 060 square feet. The geiu!ral plan is that of a well into 
which tlie water falls over a retaining wall on to a substantial floiuing, and jiassiiig through 
the arches is discharged over a similar wall on the lower side. l;bc breadth of the whole 
chamber is from 112 to 116 feel. All the culverts are on a similur plan, and vary only in 
size suited to the duty wdiich they liuve respticiively to inuform, 

Tlie waste weirs are on. the ordinary design of a vertical dioj» wall and paved apron. In 
one case the weir is cut out of the solid rock at the end of the first cutting near the village 
of Santiporc. The lip of the weir is placed at five feet above the bc<l of the camil ; the uddi- 
tioiial three feet, of water will be retained by shutters. Where the canal skirts the Hrah- 
mince, the right bank has to perform the office of a river erabunkmoht riiiainst the floods of 
that river, which for reasons nercufter shown must also be embanked fur a leifgtli of 10 
miles above the junction. 

Including the bridges over tbe head and tmininal and intennediate locks, there are 13 
bridges provided for in this section. In addition to the briflges, tlicre are king slopes and 
ghauts provided as cattle crossings and ferry boats ut sneb villages as may require them. 

The bridge for carrying the trunk road acros.s the canal consists of tliicc openings s[)anned 
by 11 continuous iron lattice girder, tlitf wiillli of tlu* ruiKhvay being 21 feet. 

7'he irrigable area comniandcd by tliis section of ihe canal amouuis to 89,000 acres, in- 
cluded in an area of about 150 square miles. The water xvill be distributed by 17 channels 
of varying capacity, and an aggregate length of 113 miles, the width ol water suifice in 
which will vary from 10 to 20 Feet, tlie depth from 2 to 4 Fret, and the fall from *.5 to 1-5 
feet per mile. 1'he first of these distributaries, which has to convey water For 26,000 acres, 
runs for nearly 10 miles along the margin of the Ivivcr Beropa, mid one of its banks has to 
be made of sufficient section to serve the purpose of the river-tlood cinbankmont. At the 
tenth mile it has to be carried across a small branch of the Ben»j>»., calh-O the Gungootee ^ 
and the only way in which this cun be effected is by aii iron syphon pipe laid on the level 
of tbe bed of the river. Thi« arrangement adds considerably to the expense of this dis- 
tributary, as it is estimated to cost 54,700 rupees. Excluding this item, the detailed 
. estimate for all the distributaries, amounting to 1,81,500 rupees, averages about two riijnses 
per acre. . 

The Brahminee is a large river, draining a catebraent basin of about 9,000 square miles. Tho Brahmi ee. 
Its flood -discharge amounts to 500,000 cubic feet per second, and jits volume doe.H not • 

diminish below l,bOu cubic feet until the month of May, when it is reduced to 380 cubic 
Q.59. 4 z 2 feet 
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▲ppendiXi No. ld« feet per f:econd; but it is frequently augmented by the heavy north-west storms which 
occur ill the hills at that period of the year* Just above its bifurcation the Brahminee is 
nearly a mile wide. Of the two brunches into which it divides^ the larger, measurinu: 4,000 
feet, "retains the name of the nuiiii river, while the smaller branch, which is only 900 feet 
broad, is called at the head the Pattia, and a few miles lower down is better known us the 
Kursopa. An auicut, eight feet high, is designed to span this river into two branches, and 
the water licdd up by it feeds the second section of the High Level Canal, as also the tract 
of luiid inclosed between the two rivers from the bifurcation to their junction again after a 
length of 50 miles. 

Dorignofweir. This weir Is designed on the same model as that across the Mahanuddy, there being 

abmulnnce of stone available at from two to three miles distant The Brahminee overflows 
its right bank from a point about 10 miles above the site of the weir. This overflow, which 
is very consicieruhle, accumulates on the low ground at the base of the hills which skirt this 
river as far as the Trunk-road crossing, and finds its way back again w'hen the river floods 
subside tlnough the drainage nullali at Kmamnuggur just mentioned. The result of the 
river having been thus left to itself is, that its bed has become greatly silted, a dispropor- 
tioiiulc qnuntity of water has been forced down the Pattia, or, ns better known, the Kursooa, 
the conseijuence of whicli is felt in the bursting of the embankment in its lower reaches. 
On the h ft bank the high ground is near the river, and so there is but little spill above the 
site of ihe weir, though thcie is u great deal helow it. The first thing necessary is to regu- 
late the discharge of the two rivers, which will, as in the case of the Muhaiuuidv, be done 
by the weirs, and by embanking the right bank from above as far down as the ftauk of the 
weir. Below that vv(»rk it will also be necessary to carry the (Mnl)unkmont down to the 
Trunk-road on (‘itlier side. Beyond the road (imhankmenls already exist. The same 
cmirsc must be follow'cd on the other branch, the Kursf>oa. This tract of country, which 
has hitherto b( cri periodically overwlielmed, will thus be tlioroughly protected, and 
the Delta proper of the Brahminee be also eventually supplied wdth water. It contains 
soiiKi of the richest land in (.)rissa, measuring about 180 sejuare miles, or about 100,000 
acres of cultivation ; bni at the same time it is, perhaps, as much exposed as any part to 
most dcstiiictivo iuiindatious from the Brahuiiuee, simply for want ofa little judicious regu- 
lation of its waters. * 

2nd Section. From the hit hank of the Pallia, the second section of tlie TTigh Level Canal is taken off 

with the same caj^acitv as tin; fust section, aivd runs for about 13 miles asiar as the River 
Bytuniic. The triangle of land imrlosetl between tlie Kursoua and the Byturnoe, and 
irrigable diiecily by this section of the canal, contains about 50 scjiirire miles, or about 
30,000 culliva.tod mrn's ; luit as tlic area between the two branches of the Bytnrnee, mea- 
suring tiOO s(puiri* miles, or ‘115, 000 acres, of whicli tvvo-thiids, or nearly 100,000 acres, 
limy cvcniually require irrigntiuii, is larger than the available water in that river during the 
cold weatlier can Mqqiiy, this section ot the canal will have*, to convey a portion of the water 
ii’om tin; Brahminee to supply the deficieni*y, and thcrelbre it has been designed with 
dimciLsi(>ns equal to tliosc! ot the (irst section. The anicut across the Pattia branch of the 
Brahminee has j^ecn placed lower down from the point of bifurcation limn Unit across the 
iiiiiin branch, in order to av(»id the expense of crossing the (iiud Nuddee. Tlu? level of the 
surface in the river win u in Hood being higher than of the water in the canal, it was not 
possible to lot the water of ihe (jjiuI Nuddee into the canal and over a waste weir out 
again into the river ; while to carry the nullah under the canal l)y a syphon aqueduct would, 
owing to tin: relaiivi! levels of the water in the river during floods, and in the canal and 
in the nullah ilscll, entail a dillicult and costly work. 'I'he diainage area of the Oind 
Nuddee being about 140 Fcjunre miles, it would require a cliseluirge ol about 34,000 cubic 
feet ])cr fecund to carry nine inches of water oft’ the groiiml in 24 hours, or a waterway to 
the e\ lent of 3,^100 square feet, a velocity of 10 feet per second. 

As the •river 'ivhen in fluod stands up tlie Gind Nuddee and forms a large swamp, the 
waicr of which partly drains oir towards the line across which the canal will run, it is 
nccc.*'Naiy to ciiihank the left hank of that nullah, so as to force the river floods to return 
by the way whii li they entered. 

Head .sluices, and a loi-k similar in design to tliose built for the Ist section, are, of 
course, required at the ofl-takes of this section, and at its terminus or junction with the 
Byturnoe, 6lc., • 

At its junction with the Piyturnce, the lock will have to be* furnished with an extra pair 
of gules, in order to exclude tin; high floods of that river, and prevent their standing back 
up tlie canal. At oilier times the lock would remain open, unless it should ever be 
necessary to reduce this reach to ttill water, in order to provide for which coniiu- 
gMicy the hanks of the canal in this, as well as in all the other sections, are arranged 
accoidingly. 

In order to pass off the drainage which is met with in this length of the canal, two 
syphon, culverts and three aqueducts are required. The former consists of two vents of 
12 feet .spun, with sell-acting shutler.s; the latter, thougli of similar design, differ in 
dinicnsions according to the amount of water whicli has tt) be passed. Those over the 
Tendarali and Roryah Nullahs consist of eight vcfuts of 15 feet span each. The Noontikree 
Nullah requires one of 10 vents of 15 feet. The area ofl’ which the drainage has to bo. 
passed by these works amounts to about 00 square miles. The character of the soil along 
this section is clay, which, during the dry months oS the year, bakes into a very hard sub- 
stance, and is consequently more ditBcult to excavate than the ordinary delta soil. A 
higher rate has accordingly to be provided in the estimates. 


Besides 
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Besides those at the head and terminal locks, two bridges are provided ia this hmgtli, — Appendix. No. 10. 
one of masonry, consisting of two arches of 30 feet span, to carry the Trunk Hoad .over — - 

the canal ; the other of timher, similar to tiiose which have already been constructed on 
the 1st section. 

The irrigation from this section of the canal will be very simpler, as the area to be 
supplied is comparatively small. The irrigation of the tract inclosed between the two 
rivers above alluded to will have to he taken direct from the river through fiefjurnte head 
sluices on the left flank of the anieut, across tlie main branch. Detailed estimaies have 
been made for the distributaries. 

The river Byturnee, which furnishes the supply to the 3rd section of the Level The Bytumee. 
Catial, is subjected to Uie most violent floods. The catchment basin, measuring 3,100 
square miles, appears to be exjjosed to very heavy storms of rain, and its valley above the 
village of Amboli, which is srtuated in u goi‘gn, has been described to be at times com- 
pletely submerged with water. It is certain that the whole of tluf drainage of its basin docs 
not find Its way by the bed of the Byturnec*, but that, headed back by the contracuon at 
the gorge at Amboh, a large volume of the flood escapes over a saddle to the north of that 
village, and, spreading over the country, crosses the ‘I’runk Road near the village of Ikiri ig- 
nore, by the Uoboo Nullah, a large drainage stream which ultimately finds its way into ihe 
Byturnce again, near its confluence with* the estuary of the Brahminee. 

The floods which proceed down the river iiself, and which arc* calculated to amount to 
200,000 cubic feel j>cr second, overtop the banks at about 10 to 12 miles ab(»vc the 'flunk 
Hoad crossing, and occasion iniioli mlscliief on the left bank especially. Einbankmeiits 
must thereffiie be constructed to prevent this overflow down to the point wlieu; the liver 
bifurcates b<*lnw the village of Aquapiidd.i, and wliere weirs have to he built across llu? Iwi) 
branches. These weirs I should uow prujjose to build of masonry for only five feel of the 
full height, and <o obtain the rest by un ans of sliuttcis, either self-acting, or alter the 
model ol those lately made at (hiltack, as hy so tloing both hiss building materiaU will bii 
required, and less obstmcticjn otlered to tlic passage of the floods. As tlierc is no stone 
available near the Bytumee, and as all that is ivquiied will probaldv have to be conveyed 
from the quarries at the Ibahminee, 13 miles disUiiL it is preferable to adopt a design 
which will require the least (juuntity ol such maUuial. The oiiginal design for this work 
W’us a weir ^^ i^h a. vertical drop, but I am of opinion it will be belter to luodily the original 
plans, as above described. * 

The 3rd section of the canal will thus be taken off from (he left hank of the Bytumee, 3rtl Section, 
and also run mon* (U* h ss parallel with the 'frunk ]{o id, as far as the next river, the 
Saluudce,’" across whicli, Iicinj; pmvided with u similar sot of sluices uiuUlock, it will be 
carried by a weir near Ihe town of lihuddruek. 

Drainage has to be provided lor in this lenglli of canal for an area of about 15H) square 
miles, in additi(m to the ovcrfh>w from th.* nyturiiee at Amboii above montioned, I'iir this 
purpose, the following a(|ucducts have been designed : -The nr>l, ovei tlie Jummoo \uliah, 
consisting of TO arches of 15 feet span; the si*<‘ond, over the Kopali, oi’ 30 arches of 20 let;t 
span; tlie. third, over a branch of the Kopuli, with 10 areluis of ir> feet ; and the fourth, 
over the Uoboo, with 20 arches 01*20 feet span. Besides these, a waste weir, 30 feet long*, 
is provided to pas.-, oft' surplus water near (he termimis of the section. The sp ll water, 
which finds its way over (he saddle at Amboh, spreads over the country, and it is dilliciilt 
to say by which of tlic nullahs above m(*ntionetl it is discliargcd, neither is it possible to 
calculate the exact volume; but, as well as could be judged fnim lln? information obtain- 
able on the si)ot, I reckoned that it must be aliout 13,000 cubic bet pen- second. Sucli a 
flood, however, never lasts more than 21 hours, 'flie quantity of drainage rumVmg off an 
area of 100 square miles, at the same rale as before allovvtd for, would amount lo 42,170 
cubic feet pe r second, to wbicli, if 15,000 he addl'd, the tntal voluine to ])c. discliarged 
woultl be 57,170 cubic feet.* The wuteiway piovided in the aqueducts above nieiitioncd 
amounts to 7,000 squaic feet. 

Ill this section, bi.'sides I hose at (he head and terminal locks, six bridges have b'’^T; 
provided, one of which only is of masonry, (o cany the Trunk Iu»ad over the canal ; tlu 
others are tin^ber bridgc.s, as before described. 

The Jock at the tininimis will have to he provided with an extra pair of gates for keeping 
out the w'aters of the Salunde(' when tliat river rises above the canal level. 

The area contained between the llytnrnce and Sahmdee capable of irrijvalion is consider- 
able, measuring 250 Kf^nare miles, or about 145,000 acres of cuUivutud land. Most of this 
will have to be supplied, (luring tlie season of rice cultivation, by a separate channel led oif 
from (he point of bifurcation, and iinhqxmdcnt of the High Level Canal. Tin* average dis- 
charge during the monsoon is superabundant during the c<)ld weather; the volum.e does 
not fall below 500 cubic feet per second ; hut, in the dry rnoiitlis, this is reduced to about 
180 cubic feet, and it ia often replenished l>y the heavy storms which prevail in the sur- 
rounding liills. The lines for the distribution channels havii not been surveyed in detail 
as yet. It is also at* present much exjiosed to inundatitm for want of a proper 
system of embankments, though the existing lines have, within (he last two years, been 
improved. 

The Salundec, from wdiich tlic 4th section of this canal is taken off, is a much smaller The Salundee. 

,rivcr than any of the others previftsly described, having a culchmt'ut basin of only 260 
square miles. During the monsoon, i.e., from June till the end of October, it is supplied 
Wth more water than the High Level Canal could ever take oflf. After that month, how- 
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ever, the supply begins to diminish rapidly, and, in the dry months, the canal must be fed 
from the Byturnee and Brahuiinee combined. 

From tile Salundee iwo lines of canal have been projected, — one to maintain a high 
level, running on the same rate of Inclination, and following the configuration of the ground 
as far as the town of Balasore, where it will be dropped by a flight of locks into the tidal 
river below the town ; the other to be taken direct towards the coast, till it reaches the 
tidal river Metaie,'* into which it will be dropped by a fligln of locks at the village of 
Rokaiuiidpore, from n hence it is to be carried parallel to the coast as a tidal cans!, and be 
locked up to high spring-tide leveL 

The upper line which forms the 4th section will have to be carried by an aqueduct over 
tho river Kunsbans, which is met with about half way between the Salundee and Balasore. 
Its ciitchnient basin measures about 2*20 squ iro miles, and its waters are carried under lire 
Trunk Ro'dd by two large bridges, the wat<*rwiiy in which is a gauge of its floods. For the 
monsoon crop a full supply will be obtainable from the Salundee, but there is not suflicient 
water to irrigate any cold weather crop. The length of this section is ab(fut 58 miles, and 
the urea commanded by this section is almut 4f{0 square miles, equal to 230,000 acres, for 
two-thirds of which irrigation may be provided, or for say 153,000 acres. 

'I’he line of this canal has all been surveyed and levelled, but the estimates for the masonry 
works have not been prepared in detail. 

The quantity requisite to supply the evaporation over this length of canal during the hot 
months will be about 40 cubic feet per second, while the lockage at the rate of' 100 locks 
full per 24 hours will require about 40 cubic feet more, so that allowing half as much more 
for w’astcoge, 100 cubic feet pr^r second will be sufficient for this canal for all purposes of 
navigation. The Bralimincc carries about 400 cubic feet, and tho Byturnce somewhat 
under 200 cubic feet per second, so that there is plenty of water to sjiare for the mainto- 
nance of navigation along the whole distance. Supposing, however, that it were found 
either requisite or desirable to expend that supjdy in irrigation instead, then the navigation 
could be maintained during those months by tlie lower or coast line. 

The. double line of canals was projected fur two reasons, — first, because the coast line 
running on the lowest level, and requiring no large drainage works, as well from the softer 
nature of the soil, can be more (juiekly and economically constructed ; and secondly, 
because on a great line of traflic, such as this is suit* to become, it is most desirable that 
there should he always an alternative line, so as in the event of any accident happening to 
the one the traffic may yet proceed without intermission along the other. This arrange- 
ment is rendered all trie more feasible in this scheme from the jrre.sence of so many tidal 
rivers in Orissa; for, when this connecting link to Balasore luis been once made, it will be 
quite possible td close any of the other canals at any time, atrd yet keep the through com- 
inuiiieatioii uninteiTupicd. The liiver ** Metuie” is, notwithstanding its nume, a tidal river 
of large dimension, navigable for sea-going cr.d’t almost up. to Kokanaidporo. From its 
junction with the Brahmincrc, or rather it&esfuary, the Dhamra, bouts can ])roceed by open 
tidal nullahs eititer across to the Muhamiddy, or to the termini of the Pattumondee and 
Komlraparah Canals, and tims reoch (aittack. In fact, the coast line, if the existing 
natural channels are connected by artificial cuts such as that proposed, would lor in as it 
wer<‘ a grand junction canal connectin;^ the ends of all the other canals, and consequently 
enable the coinmunicutiori Irom ('iiitack to Calcutta to be maintained uninterruptedly. 

Aft( r reaching Balasore, it becomes necessary to h>ok for a new source of supply for the 
next or 5tli bectioii of the High Level Canal. This is found in the , Subunreeka, a river 
which has a catchment basin of 0,ono square miles, a discharge of about 300,000 cubic 
feet per second in llm flood sea.sou, and of not less tlian 380 culric feet per second during 
the dry mouths. Alter careful examination and survey of the river, it was ciecided to fix 
the Site of the weir at a spot where about 2,000 feet of width could be obtained, near the 
village oi Totaparra. At this point the spill itself is reduced to minimum on both banks > 
whihi, oil the right bank, a latcritc quarry exists. JNut far from this place and situated about 
four miles in the jungle arc two ohl fiirts of very considenibh dimensions, the walls of one 
o4 whicli'are revetted with blocks of hcw'ii lateiile. The Ion is deserted, and the ownership, 
1 liclicve, unknown. At all events the stone could be puichased fur a small sum, so that a 
tramway laid from it ti) the siic of the weir would supply , prolmbly, more stone than will be 
requiierl for all the canal us well us fi>r the head woiks. The Subunreeka has a full varying 
from 14 to 1 foot per mile ; its bed consists of very fiiif sand, and tljp extreme flood rise is 
about 20 feel. As during the ruins it carries a large body of water, and as its dry weather 
volume is also very considerable, it is yjarticularly fitted to form a source of supply for the 
two [Kiriions of the High Level Canal to the north and south of it. After both these lines 
bad been carefully surveyed, it was found that the south canal would just skirt the edge of 
the cultivated laud which murks the btuinclary of the Mohurbunj Tributary JVIehal, and fall 
into the river at Balasore, oppoMte to the terminus of the canal from Cuttack. 

There are only two drainage streams of any magnitude that havo to be crossed in this 
portion. One, the Jctinincra Niuidee, has a catchment biisiii of 525 square miles ; the 
other, the INumma Bans Nuddee, drains 92 square miles. The remainder arc all of small 
dimensions. 

The area of land commanded by the 5th section amounts to IttO square miles, or about 
90,000 culiurable acres. Much of this land has been exflused to almost annual mundations, 
and consequently a good deal of it lies waste, and the population per sq.nare mile must be 
less than most parts of Orissa. But there is n number of large vilUiges scattered along it| 

and 
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and the land itself yields good crops of rice. In the year 1865, however, there was scarcely 
a blade of grass to be seen throughout the whole tract. 

From the left bank of the Suburiieeka the 6lh section of the canal will have to be taken 
off in cutting for the first few nnles, after which it can follow the requisite level to its junc- 
tion witli the Midnapore Canal neur Debra, about 10 miles from Midiiapore. The levels 
do not admit of its being citrrit d to that town itself. In iis course it has to cross four 
large drainage streams, one of whicb, the Kalleaghye, drains about 600 square miles. As 
all these drains are spanned by bridges on the Trunk-road, which have been built for many 
years, the amount of waterway required for the canal aqueducts can, of course, be accurately 
calculated. 

At the 17th mile it is proposed to throw off a branch canal, which sliall likewise carry 
water for irrigation, but which will l)e especially intended to connect the High Level Canal 
with the tidal navigation at the head of the Russoolporc river. 

The total area for which irrigation is provided by this section of the High Level Canal is 

200.000 acres. The main crop here is al<o rice, and hitherto there lias been but very little 
attempt at cultivating cold weather or spring crops. The country is thickly populated, and 
there are villages of considerable size scattered throughout it. As labour, however, has not 
been plentiful hitherto on the mad w<»rks, it is probable liigher nite-^ may have to l}e given. 
The estimate of this portion was therefore framed somewhat higher than for the other sec- 
tions. The total amount estimated by the Irrigation Company’s officers was 38 lakhs, but 
this included 5l lakhs for establishment, and a nearly equal sum lor the head works. The 
distributaries and sluices are < slimatcd at 4,90,000 rupees more, so that the cost of the canal 
itself, with contingencies, amounts to about 22,00,000 rupees for 8.3 miles, or about 27,000 
rupees per mile. The costoftlie whole scheme, however, even as estimated by the Irrigation 
Company, would, fur 245,000 acres, be at the rate of 15*6 rupees per acre. 

The last or 7th section of tiie IIii»h Level Canal is that between the town of Midnapore 
and the Hooghly, at Ooloolmria. For the first 25 miles of its length it is fed from the 
River Cossye, across which a W(Mr has been thrown, and the canal led off from the right 
bank along the ridge which lies between the valley of the Cossyc and the feeders of the 
Kulieaghye. As ulinost thi» whole dilierence of level between the bed of the (>ossye at 
Midnapore and tide water at Oolooharia has to lie overcome in these 25 miles, there are as 
many as six locks in thu! disl.iiice, the last one of' which drops the canal into the branch 
of the Cossyc, which flows pust the villagi' of Panclikoorah. *rhis brancli is only 330 feet 
broad, hut as the flood lev<d rises thre^c feet above the natural banks, it would have been 
diffumU to pass the river by an aqu« duct, and therefore it was determined to build a dam 
composed partly of masonry and partly of self-acting shutters, by means of which md only 
could water Irorn (he canal he passed across the river, but also the small supply which is 
available during nearly the wliole of the dry scusnii he intercepted and divei leil down the 
next portion of the canal which reaches ti» the Rfiopnarain. This reach commands al)(»ut 

50.000 acres, and it was here that lands were first irrigated from the canals, and where jiro- 
bably a considerable extension will lierealler take place. A lock on the leli bank will 
admit boats froin tlic river into this reach, and a lock at the cud of it passes them out into 
the Roopnuruin. From thence that river takes up the navigation for about four miles, 
when at the village of Kantapokur, the. reach, <»iily about four miles in length, con- 
nects the Roupnurain with the Damooduh by an open cut, and Irom the Danioodah the 
terminal section to Oohjobaria (UJiiipletes the navigation to tiie llooghly. In this section 
locks have been built at either cud, which maintain the canal to the level of high water, so 
tliat'boats can navigate it at any time of tide. 

The river Cossyc has a catchment basin of 2,000 square miles; its extreme flood dis- 
charge amounts to about 143,500 cubic feet per second, while its mininiuin discharge has 
not fallen below JOO cubic feet per >i,*cond. (’onscijucntly, for the main crop, which con- 
sists almost entirely of rice, there is a superabundant supply, wliilc tlu^ minimum discharge 
is more than sufficient lo meet all the requirements of navigation. 'I he locks are so 
arranged that iheie hhall be a depth ol five leci throughout should it ever he neefessary io 
reduce the canal to still water. The dimensions have been fixed at 80 feet width on the 
water line in cutting, and 120 feet in emhankment, with side slopes of two to one, a 
maximum depth of eight feet, with a fall «»f four inches per mile, making its disclmrging 
catmeity equal to 930 cubic feet pt?r second, or sufficient fi>r about 120,000 acres of rice. 

There is but little local drainage lo provide for, for the first 17 miles. At that distance, 
however, a low hollow occurs along wdiich the spill water of the Cossye in high freshes 
pusses after crossing the Trunk-road. The best method of disposing of tins spill water, 
whicli is calculated to he as much as 50,000 cubic feet per secorul, is to pass it umler the 
canal, and for this purpose an aqueduct of 20 arches of 10 feet span was originally designed. 
The freshes of last year, which reached a higher point than was ever before Known, 1ms 
shown that it will be necessary to provide additional vent for this water. It is not neces- 
sary to prtjvide for the Jiscliarge or 50,000 cubic feet per second, as the river only over- 
flows its bank for about 12 hours, atid the water docs not even now drain oft' the country 
under four days, as the fall is so small. 'I'o aflow the wat< r to jnms oft' at the same rate 
as at present will require 30 arches of 10 feet, with a velocity of eight feet per second. 

Beyond the Cossye in the readi between it and the Koopnarain the great portion of the 
drainage is taken under the canal near the village of Sitfdha by a large syphon culvert with 
seifkacting shutters capable of discharging l,2oo cubic feet per second wjjich has to per- 
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form tlie double duly of keeping out the pult water in the dry months, and discharging tho 
BurpliH (rosii uuter in the rnitis. The rest of thcdraiiutgc runs parallel to the canal, and is 
carried l>y tlie Dtitnan Khali into the Roopnarain. In the two tidal reaches connecting the 
Hoopiiarain with the lloogidy, sluices are providt^d on the canal banks to admit of the local 
drainage being passed into it, but it will be better eventually to lead it away from the canal 
to tlie nearest outfall. 

Sevtmteen distribution channels, with an aggregate length of about 140 miles, have been 
designed for this canal, 12 of which irrigate the urea between Midnapore and Punch-- 
hoorah, and five the land between the latt(?r place and the Roopnarain. The water of ihe 
Cossye is held by the cultivators in much esteem for the fertilizing deposit which it carries 
in large quantities during the rains. 

As a line of navigation from its proximity to Calcutta, and by collecting the traffic of the 
intervening rivers, it hecomes the most important of all the sections. There is little doubt 
but that the receipts from tolls alone will eventunlly pay the interest on its cost, 

1‘his completes the description of the High Level Canal. There remains yet one more 
work to be mfiitioned, and tliai is the Tidal ('anal, which commences at Ranku, about four 
miles above the junction of the Roopnarain with ihe Hooghly, and extends at present to 
Kalinuggnr on the Uussoolporc. The first section of this canal was originally a small work 
belonging to the (jovemrnent, intended principally for the salt trade. It was merely an 
o'pen cut, 45 feet wide at the surface, and navigable only at high spring tides. By it boats 
used to pass into the Hnl(ie^‘, and so up the Cossye to Midnapore, during the rains. When 
the company projected the Tirlal Canal, this section of it was made over to them by the 
Governiuent. Its dimensions have been increased to 90 feet on the water line, and a lock 
juojecled for either end for the purpose of muintuiiiing the canal always full, so that boats 
may navigate at all times of tide. As long as it remained an open cut, it invariably silted 
up several feet every ycj»r at the place where the tides met, and so cost large sums for 
cleat a nee. One lock only has as yet been constructed, but the action of this has been 
beneficial, inasmuch as the tide having only one means of exit, a scour has been created at 
cl)l) tides, and thereby the deposit of silt has been considerably reduced. 

By continuing the canal from the Hiildce to the Kussoolpore, a safe communication has 
bren ojicned from Calcutta, to the village of Balliaghai, the principal grain mart of the 
Hiclffellee district. As soon as the southerly winds set in at the beginning of March, the 
navigation of the Hooghly in the reaches below the Roopnarain becomes dangerous for 
cvmntry crait, so that communication with the districts on its borders may bo said to be 
practically cut off for eight months of the year. 'Die construction of this inland canal at 
once afl’ords a safe passage to boats, besides shortening the distance by one-half of the 
river route, or from 00 to 30 miles. 

It wus originally intended to extend this canal to Balasore; but when the Subnnreeka 
work- were projected, and it was found that the canal from tliat river to Balasore must 
nec(‘ssanly nm not far from the coast, setmied better to postpone the conlinmniori of 
the lidiil line. I liavu little liouht, however, that it will eventually be found desirable, in 
order to complete the system of alternative lines, and to gminl against any possible intcr- 
rn])tion to the traffic, to finish the coast line as originally contemplated. 

\N hen the locks, wliich are 1.^0 feet long by 20 fuct wide, are iinislnal on this canal, so 
tliat it can be always kept lull to high-water level, it will afford a first-class navigation, 00 
feet wide at the surface, and never less than eight feel in depth. There is already a con- 
siderable trafhc to and from Calcutta to the southern districts ; and with the increased 
ffieilities which this canal will afford, eombinetl with the trade wliifch its eventual cuniiec- 
fion with the valley of the Snhunrecka will induct*, tliere is every prospect of this jrortion 
of the project yielding a good rctni’ii on the outlay. This completes the system of 
works projected for tht? province of Orissa, and they will, when fully carried out, not only 
jjroiec t its main food emp from the risk of perishing Irom drought, but by furnishing it wdtli 
cheap means of transit, and by bringing it into commimication with other districts, both 
iiordi and south, and rendering it accessible from the sea-board, give such an impetus to its 
trade aS}*it has never yet known. 


Chapter VI. 

Navigation of Upper There is, however, one more side from which it is as yet only ' partmlly accessible, and 
Mahwiudtly. that is from the west. Although the river Mahanuddy is navigable for the greater part of 

the year, yet from a point 100 iniles above Cutttick its bod is so encumbered with rocks 
as to make navigation at certain stages of the river very perilous. This circumstance, has, 
hoAvover, served to call forth a class of boatmen who, perhaps, arc unequalled in skill in 
luanagiiig a boat through such surging rapids as have to be encountered. The boats them- 
selves] ime wtuild suppose, were most difficult to niam^ge. where the passages are not only 
narrow but sometimes tortuous, for they are nearly JOO feet in length, and about six feet 
broad, with a long entrance and run, and perfectly flat-bottomed and wall-sided. They 
seldom exceed lliroe feet in depth, and when fully laden draw, at ihe outside, two feet, 
generally less. When crnidy their draft is less than six inches. There are seldom more 
than four men on board each boat, two of whom stand at the bow with a strong bamboo 
uj^lifted, ready for the emergency. The other two are at the helm, which consists of a 
long sweep generally <mt of the water. With one vigorous stroke of this oar they will 
nearly turn their long boat at right angles to the current, and with another stroke bring it 
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back again to its original course, Notwithstanding the difliculties to be encouiuercd, there 
is a very considerable trade down the river from Suuibulpore and CluiUeesghur, ol which 
cotton forms an important item. 

Sir Richard Temple, when Chief Connnissioner of the Central Provinces, was urgent for 
the improvement of this corinnunication, and surveys were made at the outset of the 
company’s operations to ascertain the fcaaihility of constructing a canal parallel to the 
river, so as to avoid entirely the rocky obstacles in the bed. For this canal it would be 
necessary to build a dam across the Maliauuddy us high up as Puddumpore, ao miles above 
Sumbulporc, where there is a rocky bariier right across the river. A canal taken from thence 
would skirt the margin of the river more or less all the way down U Dholepore, and fall 
into the Mahaniiddy again not lar above the inouatain gorge tlirough which that river 
flows, and which is known as the Burmool Pass. All the nct^es^ary particulars for framing 
an estimate for this work were collected by Mr, Walker, the present superintending engi- 
neer of the Orissa Circle, who is likewise acquainted with nearly the whole basin of the 
Mahaniiddy, having explored every one of its principal tributaries. 

In connection with this project itivcbiigations were made into the possibility of construct- 
ing reservoirs on the several fecdcjs of the Mahanuddy, primarily with the view, by a 
system of storage, to regulate the floods, and moderate llieir violence in the delta. The 
examination was carried out very minutely, and resulted in establishing the fart that sites 
more or loss favourable existed on all the tributaries, Ttd, Ebo, Hnsdoo, Jonk, and Tedi 
Maun. Tlio sites of the two first were surveyed in detail, and estimate's framed. The 
cements oftliese reservoirs would bo 40,000 and .'J2,000 millions cubic feet respectively, 
or 72,000 millions combined. If this volume were kept out of the Mahanuddy for 24 
hours it wouhl be equivalent to reducing the discharge of that river by 02^3,830 cubic feet 
per second, leaving ii00,0(i7 cubic feet, or just about what the rivers are calculated to dis- 
charge within their natural banks at a distance of 23 miles from the head of the delta. 
ISupposing the reservoirs were constructed, the actual result in practice might possibly not 
be as above, but the calculation is suliicient to bhovv what an aid such reservoirs would 
prove in moderating and retarding the floods, to say nothing of the additional supply they 
would aflbrd to the river in the summer months, ihcnby improving its navigation over the 
existing shOals, as well as being available afurwavds for distribution through the delta 
canals. 

The re»ervoir on the Ebc would command a large part of the Sumbulporc district, whiidi 
is Government territory, »iiid [irovc very valuable for irrigation. The reservoir on tlie Tel 
would be situated in one of the (.lurjator indcjiendeiit Hill Stales. Jt also would command 
a large area for irrigation ; but as tin? population in that part «»f the coimtry is sparse and 

C oor, little or no revenue could be expected from the neighbourhood; but the water would 
e very valuable in tlie delta, to which of course it wt>ul(l be allowed to flow, and by its 
volume would increase the dcfith over the intervening shoals in the river, and so, as above 
stated, imjrrove its ^^afiability for lieing navigated dining the summer months. 

It is not to be undcrstoocl from wliat has been said above that reservoirs arc absolutely 
indisjjcnsabio for regulating the floods of the Mahanuddy, which I believe can be otherwise 
effectually dealt with, and which will form the subject of a separate n port; but such 
works have ahvay.s apficared to mo to be a more reasonable way of managing surplus water 
in u .country (where water is more valuable tlian almost anything else) than the usual 
method of allowing it to be carried off to the ocean, and so lost for ever. That there are 
difliculties in the way of constructing w'orks of magnitude in oiit-of-tho-way places must 
needs be admitted ; but it i.s the business of the engineer to ovcrcoiue such difliculties, and 
the longer wc abstain from grappling with lliose difliculiitjs the iiiorr formidable will they 
tt])pear. 


ClIArTER VII. 

The extent and purpo.scs of the several portions of the works comprised in the Orissc. 
scheme having been described, it rcinuiiis it» state their probable cost, and to consider 
the sources from which a return for the past and proposed outlay may la.', derived. 

First, the cost. The following is a statement of all the estimates, as prepared ])y the 
company’s engineers towards the close of last year, and lately sidunitLed in abstract to the 
Government of India, and as they have now been revised according to the departmental 
forms, 'fhese include all the works which have hitherto received the sanction of the 
Bengal Government, and on most of which expenditure has been incurred. For all such, 
detailed estimates with plans accompany this report: — 
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Appendix, No. 13. 


Recommended by 
Chief CuniiiiisBioner, 
Central Ihovinccs, 


Koservoira on 
feeders of Maha- 
nuddy. 


J^robable cost of the 
scheme. 


0 . 59 . 
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APrENDIX TO BKl’OKI' PUOK THE 


riiimber uf Esiiuiatc« 

NAME OP WORK. 

Amount 
ol‘ Mgiual 
Estimate. 

Amount 
of Usviied 
Kstimste. 




It,. 

m. 

B.O. Estimiile, No. 70 
oJ’ l«(iU-70. 

Mahaniiddy Hoad worlci, consintiiig of tho Anieut, liead lock 
ui .loblua, lioud Kluice to Talduudah Canal, Jiuiotion Canal, 
look ohaniiol, revetnicnt wall, and city })rotectlvo works. 

12,43,800 

12,43,800 

No, 81) of 1809-70 - 

Coiistnictiiijj a weir at Naraje across the Kutjoorec, and au em- 
hankmcnt to connect tho Aiiicut with the city einbunkmcnts. 

4,52,098 

4,52,093 

„ 78 

»> 

CoTistruciin^ tirst HtMition of the High IjOtcI Canal from the 
Ileropa to the Brahminec, including protective bunds. 

*11,60,303 

11,74,862 

„ 86^ and Revised 
Estimate, No. 128 
of 1809-70. 

ConstTuotiiig an Anieut across the Berojai, including head looks 
and heud sluices to the Keruiraparah luid High Level Canals. 

3,12,474 

3,23,687 

„ 189 of 1809-70 • 

Constructing dislributaricfl from tho lirst Section of tho High 
Level Canal. 

2,01,242 

2,30,206 

79 

w 

Constructing second seetiuii of (he High Level Canal from the 
Brahininee to the Bylurnce, including embunkinents on the 
Bjturiiee and Gondonoi. 

4,02,603 

4,02,421 

„ 187 


Constructing dislrihutnrics from tlie second section of High 

Level Canal. 

f 1,15,889 1 
\ 1,20,591 j 

2,00,000 

» 77 

)J • 

Constructing third section of the High Level Caiifd from the 
Bviuriioe to the Saliinclcc, inchiding river embankmeiitB. 

7,00,003 

7,60,614 

„ 127 

V 

Constructing distributaries from the above . . • ; 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

„ h 7 (d‘ 1809-70, and 
Sii})i)lenientary Eh* 
timnto, No. 100 of 
1809-70. 

Construcling the Kendrapanih Canal from Cuttack to tide 
water at Marsaghai. 

6,45,820 

7,29,400 

„ 87 oi l 809-70 

Constructing clistributarics therefrom 

3,00,000 

3,00,000 

„ 87 

»> 

Constructing Maliainiddy, Nooiiu and Chettortolluh river em- 
hankiiiciits and Satbuttea and Noona Groynes. 

17,501 

17,501 

„ 87 

V 

Constructing an ciuLaiiknicnt on the right bank of the River 
' lieropa. 

41,000 

45,100 

„ 83 

ft 

Constrnciirig anicuts across the Byturnee and its branch the 
Burrlm. 1 

2,24,064 . 

a, 24, 219 

„ 82 

»» 

Constructing anicuts across the two bnuiches of the Brahminec - 

4,94,601 

4,92,042 

„ 70 

ft 

Coiislrucfing tluj Taldundah Canal, iiiduding locks, calingulas, i 
syphons, escapes, and bungalows. 

1 

' 5,88,000 

6,86,000 

„ 70. 

tf 

Constructing distributaries therefrom • - - - . 

1,60,000 

1,00,083 

„ 80 

ff 

Constructing the Mnchgong Canal, including locks, calingiilus, 
sy]dion6, escapes, and bungalows. 

3,04,000 

3,04,464 

„ 80 

7f ^ 

Constructing distrihutarieB therefrom . - . - - 

1,60,000 

1,69,610 

„ HI 

»» 

Constructing Midnaporo and Oolahariah section of tho High 
Lcv(tl Canal, consisting of six ranges. 

10,.*i 1,628 

20,62,293 

» H2 

ff 

Constructing distributaries therefrom - - . - . 

8,20,000 

8,13,300 

„140 

ff 

CoTiBtrucliiig ranges 1 and 2 of the Tidal Canal from the 
Huldee to tho KuBsooI])on‘. 

6,08,100 

7,08,385 

„ 81 ‘ 

ff 

Constructing permanent workshop buildings at Cuttack - 

76,772 

76,772 



Total - - - Us, 

1,00,52,224 

1,12,00,683 





Hegisteti of Raixpalt. at Cuttack, 
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APPENDIX TO BfiPOBT FBOK THE 


Appenilix, No. 18 . 


Sources of Income. 


But of tlie works which have been described in this reporti the following are hot included 
in that, statement. Seme of these have been estimated for in detai)| others, such as Noe. 4, 
5, and 0, only approximately, at the rates at whi(*h similar portions of the work have already 
been constrncted, and they are tlieiefore probably not far out:— 


JUs. 


1. Poonuj Series originally cfitimated 

t3, TIeiid Works across tlio Katjooreo - - - - > - 

8. T'listributaries to 2,00,000 acres at 2 rupees - • - - 

4. Section No. 4 of High Level Canal from the Salundee to Balnsore, 
68 miles, at 22,000 rupees per mile - • - - • 

6. Distributaries tlinrefrom to 1,68,000 at 2 rupees • • • 

0. Alternative line to the coast from the Sulundeo to the Metaie, 

12 miles, with five Looks ------- 

7. Coast line from the Metuie to Balasore, 40 miles, and four Looks 

8. Soctious 6 and 0, cumprislng the Subuiireeka Senes . - - 


6,00,000 

5,71,608 

5,00,000 

12.76.000 
8,06,000 

2,70,000 

6,50,000 

84.50.000 


Total 


- Jis. 


76,28,608 


Tlic cost of the SubuniGcka Series has been get down, according to the detailed estimate 
framed by the Company’s cMigineers, less the sum of 8,60,000 rupees for permanent 
establishment, us that is an ib in which is not usually entered in departmental estimates. 


The above sum of 7(>,28,6(m rupees, wlicn added to tbe estimate for the works 
already in,progress, and whicli, according to the statement, amounts 
to 1,12,00,083 rupees, will nmkc the estimate for the actual works of 
the whole scheme, exclusive of those projected for the lij>|)er Malia- 
middy Series, which are not essentially an integral portion of the 
Della Project - 

To that snrn, iiowcVcr, will have to be added tlie following amount: — 

For establishments, tools, ])l:inf,and <‘ontingcneics under the Company’s 
management, as previously shown in the statcnnuit submitted to the 
(joveminent of India - 

Also, the (lift'erence between the <nms expended in India and that paid 
by the Secretary of State to the Inigation Company in England, wlnidi, 
inclusive of the bonus of 60.000/., appears by the deed of transfer 
to liuve been i/j?. 1,04,00,500 

Deduct expended - - . • • 87,03,076 


E>iablishnieut from Janunry to Aiigu‘'1 I860 - - - - - 

Value of land paid by Govenniienl, as pe.r Controller’s books, to end 
of August 1860 ---------- 


/is. 

1,88,33,241 


30,50,471 


16,37,424 

1,56,503 

4,07,240 


wliieh wil[ make the aggngatc ost ------ 

There masl, however, ])e fui flier added to that sum the cost of the 
establishments ii ijuired f<a* tlu' sup i vision <4’ the works remaining to 
be done, Tliis, if assume. I at 20 per cent, on the balance of the esti- 
mates above eiiuuic. rated, will be as shown below.* - - - 

Making the aggregate cost, inclusive of interest on capital lo "1 
Slat December 1068, say rupees 2774 laklis - - - J ' 


2,50,63,078 


26,50,000 


2,77,13,078 


The balance of 1,32,48,521 rupees of tbe aggregate estimate for tlie actual works will, if 
the pre.seul outlay only, vi/.., 12 lakhs per annum, be allowed to continue, be spread over a 
further peiiod'ol' 11 years, Wlietlier it will be desirable to jiroiract the constructi<in of tlie 
vuorks over that leugih of time or not, is a cjuestiiui for the (.Tovernment to determine. My 
own opinion Is that it will prove advantageous to I he State lo liave the works completed more 
rapidly. 


Chaptch VIII. 

« 

The direct sources of ini‘ome which may be derived by Government from the works com- 
jirised in the Orissa Scheme are: — 

1. Walter rates from irrigation. 

2. Tolls fioiYi Navigation. 

3. Increased Cuaiom Dura. 

• 4. Rents 


* r<>.: — Ks0 

'Potal estimate 1,88,33,241 

Expenditure in Icrins of estimate to August lust - 56,84,720 

Balance .... 1,32,48,521 


Twenty per cent, on which will be in round numbers - 26,50,000 
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4. Wettts from wnste lands, which may he brought into cultivation Apjicndix, Ko. u. 

6. Enhanced Land Itevenuc from the incn^ased value of the land and produce at 

the next settlement. ... 

6. Miscellaneous, such as Plantations, Fisheries, Mill Rents, &c. 


The indirect returns are such as inevitably follow an increased circulation of bullion 
consequent on extended commercial transuctionB, and though they cannot be prec isely 
calculated and separated from the general revenues, yet their oontrihution to the finances 
of the State is neveilhelcss very apparent. 

The first and the principal source of income will be that from irrigation. The areas for hVom Irrigation, 
which water is supplied by the respective canals which have been enumerated are as 
follows - 

, Anres. 


Poorec District 

Tttldunda Cana) and Braneli to Macligong - - - - 

KendVapara Ciitiul and Branches . - - - - 

High Level Canal, Section I. • 

Ditto ditto Section II, ----- - 

Intermediate Tract from ditto ------ 

High Level C^^urial, Section 111.- 

Ditto ditto Section IV. 

Ditto ditto Sections V. and VL, Soobunreoka Series - 

Ditto ditto Section Vil., Midnupore ditto 


250.000 

155.000 

270.000 
89,000 

ao,ooo 

100.000 
100,000 

153.000 

200.000 
170,000 


Total 


1,007,000 


The acreage is calculated at two-thirds of the cultivated, or one-half tin* gross area, com- 
manded hy each series ol canals. 

Tile iictnal pro[)f)rtion of Uw whole area cultivated with licc c*rops is uiucli greater; but 
to as.sunie the ahcn’c proportion i.s to keep well within the mark, and in a rice-growing 
country within the prohahic area .vhich will eventually la* irrigated regularly. 

The pi ice which is iu»\v being charged and paitl for water, is Us. 2. 8. per acre per annum, 
far below its netual value for even a singht cro[) ol rice, <’(nisidering the eidranci.d price to 
which all fhocl grains have advanci?d during the last eight years. 

No account or credit is takiMi in Llu^ ahovi; acreage (or any laud cultivated with dry or 
Bpring crops; but seeing tliat llu* aggregate* cold weather vuKime in all ilie livers amounts 
to 5,000 cubic feet ])er second, and .illowing only 100 acres pei cubic foot, there would be 
an addition of 500,000 acre^ to iln^ above-mentioned area. As far as my own experience 
and observation goes, I doiil)i if more tbun one-fourlli ol the aiea. in an essentially rice- 
growing country is ever, covered wdth a second crop. I do nut mean of rice only, hut of 
anv otlu'i* cercid. 

’WluTc, however, broad cast rice i.s largely cultivated, a second crop is uhviiys raibcd off 
the same ground, and there are of course htcalities wlien^ cotton, imiize, oil-seeds, sugar- 
cane, tnbacco, (’billies, grain, iind such hkc are sown, aud on which rice is not eiiltivated ul 
all. It is (juitc witliiii liiclniiils of probability that this area will eventually he found equal 
to onr -I'ourtii of the mnnsutjn cnlfivaU^d area, esjiecially as tin* vtiliic of all such grain Jia.s 
doubled within the last 10 >ears, and therefore the value of water supfdiiul to that area may 
be lexiitirnatcK lookial lor as an additional source of revenue eventually; lor the present, 
it is projuised to levy only a r.ile of J/s. 2. R. per acre per annum, independent of what de- 
sci'iptlon or what nuinljcr *4* cro])S are. liiiscd oil the suine ground ; but in linu?, ll'^ irriga- 
tion becomes more g(MH*ral, and the cultivators have acquired cmilirlenru^, discriminating 
rah'S lor such crops as sugar-cane, plantains, and otluirs which rtujuire water throughout 
the 12 moiitlis, may with propriety ioicl justice bo introduced. 

Taking, however, only the area first mentioned, viy.., l.()(io,()0n acres, and l!ie rate of 
jRs. 2. 8. at present paid, the evtmiual revenue to be derived from irrigaiion may be 
assumed at 40 laklis. As tlie whole sc’licme was originally basiul by myself on securing 
the main rice crop of the province grown during the monsoon, 1 will take, no aceojuit oi , 
the cold weal her cullivation ; *aijy reveniu*. wdiicli that nmv yield liercattcr will, ol course, bo 

so much additional gain. i -m - 

The n('’Xt sourci’ of revenue is that to be derivi-d Irom navigation. In the. Della schemes I’rom Navigutiou 
of Southern India the revenue from tliLs source was always disregarded, as it was 
considered that the income realised from inigution safliciently relmbuist^d the. State, and 
that all the advantage afforded by cheap water 4 ransit might bo iviipcd by the people of 
the district, it was, however, aftei wards dclermined to levy navigation dues. As there arc 
undouiitedly many objections to levying a lax on goods in transit., it was considered 
pref’cmble to make every buai take out an annual license iur permission to ply on the 

canals. i • i i . 

Such a measure was feasible wlwre, from the waterw'ays being connected with only two 

rivers, one of which, the Kiolna, i.s navigable to only a very limited extent, no I'oats other 
than those which plied on those rivers could cnttM- the canals, but in a s<:.hem(3 like that of 
Orissa, which when compleied will bring the province into comnmnicatiou with the vast 
system' of navigation throughout Bengal, the plan of licenses is not adiifited, and 1 
question if it would be practicable; moreover, the levying of tolls is well uudersto.id 
throughout Bengal, though it is novel to the immediate neighbourhood of Cuttack, and 
therefore I am of opinion it will be better to adhere to the existing practice of levying 
0.69. 5 A 3 • tolls. 
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A|»j)Widix» N<k 13. tolls. Thtt extent to which imvigation will be developed, though not possible to be 

forct(»l(l with any exactness, can yet be approximately estimated. The very interesting 

jnenioruntluu) lately written by Colonel Anderson shows how great a traffic has sprung up 
«»n tfie Ondavery and Kisitia Canals, which at present collect mainly the traffic of liieir own 
deltas. There will certainly be a mncli larger traffic on tin? canals in the Orissa scheme, 
as the rivers from the Mahanmhly northwards are all largely navigated already, and the veiy 
fact ol the canals being Uroiiiiht into connection with the city of Calcutta and with the 
iiv(!r system of Bengal, will at once be followed by the traders on those rivers finding their 
way to Orissa. 

. From Colonel Andcrsoirs mcnumindum it appears that the traflic in the Eastern Delta 
can.'ils, measuring 108 miles, wliirh lead to the port of Cocanadii amounted for the year 
1807 tf» 10,ll)‘2 bouts laden and empty, and was equivuleiiL to 4,000,833 tons through one 
mile. The lolls on that traffic would, at the rate of 2 j)it; per ton per mile, now paid along 
tin? OrishU caiiuis, amouiil to 48,013 rupees, or idbout 450 rupees per mile per annum. The 
tiatlic along the Cocanada Canal, alom* 32 miles in length, amounts t6‘ 2,009,045 tons 
through one »nlle, which at the •'Ume rate ol‘ toll would give a revenue of 27,810 rupees, 
e(juiv, deni to 870 rupees per mile ]ier annum. It is estimated that 3,000 jmssengers also 
pass cm each mile of tint canal during the year. These, at the rate of ] of a pie per mile, 
uoiiid give 47 rupceH per aiinam, and make the total eai'niugs of the Cocanada Canal for 
tile jcur 017 ru))ees per mile. 

Fr( ni Goodie In ( stiirndJug the amouiif of traffic along the Cuttack and Fooree canals, that ivhieh 

take< jdace in th** liastcrn Didta of the Godavery may he taken as a guide, as u similar 
trad*; lo tin? port is eertuin to arise. • 

'fhc length ol‘ the canals in (hiltack and Foorce will he ui>ont 2 00 miles. The lolls on 
them, tlicrclorc, at 450 rup(?es jur mile, will umomit to 00,000 rupees. Hut for the High 
Level (kmal, whieJi will inlircept the Iruilic which is now lujiiducted in all the intermeiliute 
rivrrs, as well as tiiat wlncli emnes by land from fi e inl<‘n<n’, and is eonviyed to the 
(.•aleiitra inaikt*!, and (d‘ which live cattle forms a large ileifi, I think 200,000 tons per 
annum cannot hut ho eonsniered as a moihuate <'siiinal(‘. I'nr artiedes wine.h may he 
eai ri. d a long distance a loll of 1 pie per Ojii per mile wdl jirohahly be Ibimd In he the limit 
ehargtahle. The revenue thiM(?fnim woidd, then lore, yiehl at the rate ol‘ 1,040 rupees per 
mile :d»onl 2,00,000 rupees. For tin* h»eal IraHic m the neighlmurhood of Crilcutta, such 
as now travels short dittauces, the Ingh-T toll of 2 pies per ion per inih' will eontinuo 
to l.’.e jKiid as at present, and wlnm tho-e portions of the canals are com|)lelc they will pro- 
hahlv yield a revenue of about 1,00,000 ni|nH‘s. 

IVoin PasM UMor!;. I'lit passengers travelling by the canals in tlui Godavciy and Kistna. Della are stated by 
('uloml Anderson lo liave aim)uuted to ahont 17,5.5:), iso ihrmigh urn; mile during the year, 
the aggregate leiigih of tin? canals being 401 miles. This gives uhont 100 passengers per 
mile pi.‘r day, or 3(5,500 p< r annum, Avhieli at the rdA* of J ol a pit p('r Iieml per mdo 
wonhi yield a I’evcmie ol 47 rupees per mile. Tin; tiallie on the Grissa canals will 
prohnJ ly e.vaisiderahly exceed that rate, both on aeconnl oftlu‘ cr owds <d ])ih;.rims who flock 
Jiigg(«rijaulh, and tln‘ proxiiinly to (.’alcutra, to arnl fioni wliieli there is of couise a con- 
stani stivanr of l.i'aveller:'. Itis esiinialod that li)o,000 jiilgilms al least traverse the Trmik- 
road \ early to Juggvniauth. This item alone would give 550 pa>sengeis prr day coming 
and g-'ing. 

I lliink lluil 200 iraveih-rs ]>er mile per day in arhiilion, or 750 per day, will he within the 
nr, irk. 'I'his mnuin..'r wotdd at lire same rate of toll yield a. ri.’vemie ol 370 ruptes per mile, 
01 on 300 miles, the distnma; frt)m Calcutta to Fooree, 1 , 1 1,000 ru])ees, TIk' probable 
receipts from jKissenger tolls over the whole 530 miles may he assumed then at 1,00,000 

rupcics. 

Adding these sums together the revenue from navigation will jnobaiily iimoiini to — 

I JU. 


Cutluek and f^ooree ChuuIs - - - - 

High Level Cuiiul - - - • - 

Midnapore und Tidal - - - - - 

From jiasHcngeis over the whole of the Canuls 


00,000 

2,(50,000 

1,00,000 

1 , 00,000 


Total per Ariuum 


. Vibs . 


5,50,000 


From CustoniK 
,D ucs. 


The tliiid sourc(5 of revenue, viz., customs dues, is one regarding which there cun be little 
unceitainty. Up to tliis time the export and import trade can scarcely be said to have had 
any existence. Nt> custom house wa.s estuhlished at False Foint till 10(50-61, and therefore 
no returns previous to that time an; available. 



LS<)0-(51. 

) 661 --62. 

lR62-ai3. 

1863 64. 

1 H64-^66. 

« 

lW56-^56. 

16664)7. 



JU 


Itx, 

Hs. 

Ex. 

J?«. 

JU. 

Imports • - - 

• 

• 

- ■ - 

3,30,939 

9,318 

15,500 

16,48,601 

Exports - 

67,506 

2,46,568 

1,78,021 

1,80,942 

2,56,346 

62,253 

i 

— 


The 
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The above ia the invoice value of the articles imported and exported. Of the former, Appt*ndix, No. 13, 
the imports in 18i58-(>4 consisted almimt entirely of machinery for the Irrigation Cumpuny s 
works, and in of the rice imported during the famine. 

The exports consiiat almost entirely of rice, seeds, and liides, but, as will he observed, 
they tire exceedingly trifling, the largest (juantity exported, and which took place in 18tU-G;», 
not exceeding 3,000 tons. I remember when the value of the annual exports of the U odavery 
district were under 4 lakhs of rupees; I believe tliey have now reached 70 lakhs. [ know 
of no reafton why the trade of Chissa should not siinilariy increase, and ilm customs dues 
form ttu important item in its revenue. Wliat the amount may reach it is ol course 
not possible now to determine, hut, at a moderate estiiuale, it may be lukcn at 
1,00,000 rupees. 

The fourth source of income will he rents from wastelands which m;iy he broiighr under From Waste Lnnds. 
cultivation. 

Of such lands there are in the Pergunnahs within the Delta — 



Jungle Waste. 

Culturahle 

Waste. 

Total. 


In Pooroc - - - * - 

33,600 

:m,030 

(57,.>30 

,, Cattiick 

35,300 

4 *>,07 7 

HI, 277 

„ Bulasoro ------- 

00,800 

53,855 


Total - - - 

120,0)00 

1 utt,8 / 1 

t’- 

54 


Of the above land p«»ssi[)ly 200,000 acres may bo brought under cultivation, and if only 
one rupee |)ci acre he. civditcd, the result due to thti works will hir an incomi* of 2,00,000 
rupees from this source. 

The fifth source of revenue is the enhanced land rent that may Ixj levied at the renewal (.ulianccd 
of the settlement, consccpic.nt on tlic increased value of the land, ami (‘f|uahziiliou of prices L^ud Uevciuie. 
througliout the province, owing to the means of cheap transit, anil system of inter-communi- 
cations. 

The average assessment per acre of the various qualities of land in the three districts now 
is as follows : — 



Sarud Ilicc. 

Dulw'tt 

Rice. 

Iwo Crop rj 

Lund. 

C id tumble 
Waste. 



/i.v. a, p. 

a. p. 

Its. a, p. I\s, rt. p. 

Rs, a, p. 

Pooreo . « - 

1 9 - 

- 12 9 

1 13 - 4 15 - 

- 10 1 

Cuttack - - - 

3 16 2 

1 3 1 

3 3 4 5 4 2 

- 8 - 

Balusoro - - - 

1 8 0 

2 11 1 

2 2 7 0 4 6 

J 

-- 0 10 


The average revenue of the whole of the cultivated lands paid to Government is 



Culiivuled 


Per Acre. 

Culturuble 


Per Acre. 


Acreage. 


1 Acreage. 




Rs, 

Rs. a. p. 



Rs. a, p. 

Pooreo - - . 

308,0 U 

4,37,440 

1 7 10 

34,030 

21,274 

- 10 1 

Cuttack - . • 

601,833 

0,78,862 

1 8 4 

45,077 

22,088 

- 8 - 

Balasore - • • 

403,816 

2,72,400 

- 9 7 

63,866 

38,078 

~ 9 10 

Total - - - 

1, 330, 003 

14,08,708 

1 

133,871 

1 

77,940 



0.59. 


5 a4 


How 
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18. How greatly the prices of all kinds of food grain have increased wiih in the last eight 
Years will be seen from the foliowiog Table : — 



I'OOUEE. 


CUTTACK. 


BAI.A80RB. ■ ‘ 

AUTICI E. 

Averaf^e 
prud union 
per Acre. 

1 Value in 

.Averevu 
production 
per Acre. 

Value in 

Avenge 

productiun 
per Acre. 

in 


IHOO. 

1867. 1 

18C6. 

\ 

1807. 

1800. 

1867. 

1. Taddy, Dalwa 

Mauuds, 

22 

Mt.o. p. 

11 6 9 

Its. a, 

35 10 3 

MaUttds, 

26 

Hit. a. p. 

12-6 

1 a, p. 

37 12 - 

Mauivdi, 

21 

Jl9. a. p. 

8 3 - 

Ha, a. p, 

26 4 2 

Sanul 

13 

012 ' 

21 1 D 

19 

9 2 4 

2811 2 

18 

7-4 

21 10 6 

lk;dlt;e 

10 

5 3 1 

16 2 9 

13 

1 

6 4 

19 10 2 

13 

6 12 

16 10 3 

2. Kullic - - - 

4 

H 3 4 

18 8 9 

0 

7 -11 

231) 6 

0 

11 0 

20 1310 

3. Moong - - - 


5 S11 

10 8 4 

H 

6 5 10 

12 410 

4 

11 010 

10 6 6 

4. IJrhur - 


8 

Jl - 9 

H 

7 9 4 

13 4 - 

... 


- 

6. Kooltctf 

4 

3 7 11 

10 16 9 

7 

6 8 8 

17 11 0 

3 

4-3 

H14 2 

0. W iicata 

n 

0 4 ft 

111 4 3 

H 

7 6 10 

l.'j 10 3 

n 

6 1 9^ 

1310 6 

7. <J*‘0T - - - 

12 

71 1 8 

101 1 9 

14 

07 3 *2 

104 2 ». 

14 

62 3 6 

140 - ^ 

ti, Cottun - • - 

2 

... 

10 - - 

4 

20 12 - 

30 8 - 

— 

... 


9. Tobai’.ro 

Uundit^H. 
1,1 00 

5 3 

42 7 10 

Bi Indies. 
1,600 

1 

39 4 0 

76 - - 


- 

- 


Witli this iircat ir.< reuse* in liu' value of produce, and uitii ll)c increased (juaniily, which 
will l>o raised oH' an acre hy means of iirigution, it is evidcait that tliti ciilnnicj d revenue for 
which the (Jovernnu ni may well look by tlic time the ])criod of the next settlement arrives 
will, piobably, not be kss than jier cent, on that which is now paid in the three districts, 
ainountino, us above shown, to a iitth* short ol li:> laklis oi‘ lupecs, so that the income 
derivable from this soince, will probably be about r>,0D,000 rupees. 

The (jiiantitv of land above sln wii is only tliat snbjecled to a^sessnienL To thnl has to 
be lidded the laklnsij and jaghoin*, which amount in — 


Fooroe 

Cuitaok 

Bulasoi’o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j ..4 cm. 

! 72, fin 

J2-J.900 
1 15,G5U 






• 1 
• 

1 

< 

1 

31 J, 101 


as also about *200, ooo sicresi of redeemable waste, or 511,000 acres, making a total in Orissa 
oi 1,00], 501 acres. Of the 1,000,000 acres for whicli water is provided by the canals, 
.370,000 l)eloiigs to the ibirihvaii Comiuissionership in the Midnaporc and Hoogly districts, 
leaving 1,230,000 as the irrigable area in Orissa Proper, that is, between the C^hilka Lake 
and.llie River Soobunreekha. 

Tfie ahove-ineiitioned statistics of land, and prices have been given fur Orissa only, as 
(jbtaiiied from recent investigatiens. I have been unable to |)rocure similar particulars for 
lli£ districts com f vised within the Buidwan Cummissioncrship. 

it» m of niisccllaiieous revenue can at jiresent only be conjectuied. Inquiries have 
already been made relative to the sale of water to saw-mills, as also regarding fisheries, 
while nlong the I\lidnupore canals plantations of inulherry are likely to prove a considerable 
source of revenue. A sum of 50,000 lupees may safely be taken for this item. 

The above-mentioned irross expenditure ol *277^ lakhs dist^-ibuted over the whole irrigable 
area will give a capital cost of 17*32 rupees per acre, of which about 32 lakhs, or two rupees 
acre may be taken as the ])ioportion due to navigation, leaving the capital cost for irriga- 
tion, &c,, somewhat under J5*32 rupees per acre. This sum is considerably more than tne 
works in Madras have cost, and which liave not, I believe, exceeded 8 rupees per acre, 
but less than is estimated for the Sonne and Damoodah, and about the same as for the 
Gunduck I Voject. I am unable to account altogether for the difi'erence between the cost 
of ihe Orissa and Godavery works, unless it is that within the last 10 years the value of 
money has fallen so mucli. The canals in Orissa are certainly on a larger scale, especially 
as regards tlie navigation, but the requirements to be provided for are, as has been before 
showm, greater tlian those in the Godavery. The amount of drainage that has to be passed 
in the shape of large rivers is also much greater; bur, as before observed, this circumstance 
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18 not without a compensating advantage. The individual works may have Ijocn more 
expensively designed in some instances* and the rate orwoi^es has been higher, eapecally 
at the Calcutta end of tlie works; but, on the whole,! think neither much superfluous 
labour nor material has been expended hitherto, and I believe the estimates for the remain- 
ing work re}}re8ent adeouately the probable further expenditure nec'essary to carr}*^ the 
wnole wheme, as above aeacribed, to completion. 

The indirect sources of revenue, which the general increase of prosperiiy will create, it is 
of course impossible to estimate ; but without taking these into c onsideration, and collecting 
that which may be realised from the six direct Hources, the eventual gross income may be 
a^umed as follows 


From Irrigation to 1^000,000 acrcA, at Hs. U. 8. 
,1 Navigation over 030 miles of Canal - 
Custom Dues on Exports and Imports 
,1 Waste Lands and Kent ... 
Enhanced Land Revenue ... 
Miscellaneous ..... 


Total - 



tin. 

40,00,000 

- 

5,50,000 

- 

1,00,000 

- 

2,00,000 

. 

6,00,000 

- 

50,000 

. - Rs. 

54,00,000 


From this Sum will have to be deducted the cost of repairs and maintenance. Tlui 
former may be taken at 2 per cent, on the whole capital cost, and the latter ut 4 annus per 
acre. Assuming then that by the time the works are fully completed, •the entire cost, in- 
clusive of every item, as before explained, reaches the sum of 2,77,25,000 rupees, and that 
1,600,000 acres are irrigated for the sum, the <leduciions to be made will be 5,54,500 for 
repairs, and 4,00,000 lijr maintenance, establishment, and so forth, oi a total of 9,54,500 
rupees, which would leave 44,45,600 rupees as net revenue, or about 10 ]>ir cent; or, il 
the item of enhanced land revenue be omitted, 14 per emt on the gross cxpendiiure. Jf 
the water-rate be raised, as will doubtless be the case after a few years, and if a distinct 
rate be levied for cold weather crops, then the returns will of course be proportionately 
higher. 

H, Rundnll, Colonel ft.E., 

Calcutta, 20 November 1809. Chief Engineer, Bengal, 

Irrigation Bianch. 


No. 2. 

PARTICULARS regarding the East India Iuiugation and Canal Company. 

I £. s. d. 

Capital paid up at date of surrender - - - - • -j 942,905 8 7 

Sums advanced by Secretary of State on loan • - - - j 152,000 - - 

£. .V. d. I 

Sums paid to Company for their Orissa Works - 990,050 8 7 1 

Ditto - - - Behar Undertaking • - 14,000 “ ~ [ 1,054,050 8 7 

Compensation to Officers ... - - 50,000 - - J 

Act of Incorporation of East India Irrigatum and Canal (./oiu]>any, 1881. 

Contract witn Secretary of State to construct Works in Orissa, 28th December J8GL 

Commencement of advances on loan, 18G7. 

Surrender of Works, 19th May 1889. 

At the commencement of 1868, the Secretary of Sfcite offered to tlie (A)inpany wdth 

a loan not exceeding 500,000 including the sums already advanced to them ; the loan 
was to bear interest at 5 ])cr cent, and whenever the amount advanced, with accumulated 
interest thereon, reached 100,000/., the Company were to give their debentures, bearing 
interest, payable half-yearly, at 5 per coni., and repayable in six years; in default of 
payment of interest for six months, or of repayment of each debenture when due, the 
Uuvernment were to have power to take possession of the Company’s works, paying to tlicm 
the amount of their paid up capital. These terms not being approved by the Company, 
negotiations for the loan were suspended, but they were speedily followed by negotiations 
for the purchase of tlie Company’s works by the Governincut of India. 

The sW’es of the Company, 20 /. each, with 16/. 10.?. paid, were C|Uoted at 4 to 3 
discount in July 1867, just before arrival of Despatch from India, recemmending the 
purchase of the Company’s works by the Government; but in December 1868, when fully 
paid up, they were quoted at par to 2 premimu. 

The Directors were, 

James Thomson, Esq., (chairman. 

Field Marshal Sir George Pollock. 

Honourable Arthur Kinualrd. 

Colonel G rimes. 

Colonel Onslow* 
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Appendix, No. 14. 


PAPERS funiislied by Mr. T. L. Seccombe, c.b. 


STATEMENT showiitg tho Proportion of tlie Registered Debt of India, as held by Europeans and Nativei 
respectively, prepared on the basis of the Interest ]«ud on each Loan at all the Treasuries throughout India 
during tho Half-years ending 31st December 1868, Slst December 1869, and 31 st December 1870, asahowt 
in the Statements furnished by the Rank of Bengal. 




31 It December 18(B« 

Slst December 1809. 

Slst December 1870. 



Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Eunipeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 



£. 

• 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Calcutta - - - - 

- 

10,126,490 

5,4004)70 

2 1, .589, 400 

17,«48,07t) 

5, .558,989 

23,207,062 

17,011,490 

6,045.197 

S2,G&C,n87 

Bombay - - - • 


3,150,000 

2,073,150 

5,22!).7.50 

.V04,7(!I 

1,705,540 

5,n(>,301 

3,520,709 

1,897,553 

5,424,322 

Madras - - - - 


5,414,400 

390,890 

5,805,2fj0 

5,121,878 

479,029 

.'>.801,5(17 

0,131,878 

479,029 

&,eoi,u)7 

Mofussil . • - - 


1,077,900 

3,817,320 

4,895,280 

1,331,114 

3,988,063 

5,323,077 

079,510 

S,I60,S(» 

3,848,770 

Total - - 

£. 

25,777,450 

11,742,330 

37,519,780 

27,509,42({ 

11,733,121 

39,242,547 

20,339,053 

10,191,042 

30,531,205 

♦Tho above proportion of notes 
actually prewmiod for IntcroHt, 
if oppli^ to the balance of 
notes not prosenited, sIiowh the 
relative proportion of Karo- 
peana and Natives to bo 

0,504,960 

2,990,520 

♦ 9,555,480 

0,781,234 

2,892,293 

* 9,C73,r»27 

8,143,3:/0 

3,160,022 

•11,204,281 

Amount of onfaced Notes hold in 
Xiondon ... - 

15,751,040 

- 

1 5,751 ,94(» 

10,08(J,809 

- 

10,080,800 

18,051,550 

- 

18,051,550 

Amoitkt ofBEIlT - 

£. 

48,(11)4 ,30) 

14,73S,850 

<i2,827,200 

50,377,520 

14,025,414 

05,002,934 

52,5.34,562 

l.'i.SiS.fHM 

65,877,1 SHi 


• At at tho (lute of the return uiadu by tho Itmik of Bonpal iiotos to tho amounts nmrkoci ♦ Imd not boon presonted for interest, tho ’authoritfos at th< 
fiittk of Bengal uHHumod that tlic proportiouH of tJio.se notes, held by £arop(>ans and Xaixvos respoctiveJy, woru the oatuo as those iu rospect of which th< 
iotereit had been drawn. 


STATEMENT of the Amount of Uic Indian Oovornment liupeo Promissory Note and Dobonturo Loans held in 
Mngland by Europeans and Natives nf India respectively, on the 31st December 18fi8, the 3]8t December 1869. 
and the Slst December 1870. 



Slst December 1868. 

Slst December 1809. 

Slst December 1870. 


RurofioAns. 

Natives. 1 

Tutai.. 

EurnpeauK, 

Natives. 

Total. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Bank of England* 

15,030,420 

£. 

108,090 

1 

£. 

15.ir)8,610 

£. 

15,617,790 

£. 

190,600 

£. 

15,814,390 

£. 

17,474,510 

£. 

340,280 

£. 

17,814,700 


* The above totals do not agree with those shown in tho nsiuriis of the Bank of Bengal, as tliis Statemont gives tlio amount for which Interest had boo 
oUdmed at the Bank of England, whereas tbo.ie prepared by the Bank of Bengal rcprcsuutod the amount of the notes which bad been enlaced for paymcc 
of interest by bills £o be drawn in London. 
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STATEMENT of India 5 per CciiL Stock, India 4 per Cent. Stock, and Debt of the India 4 per Cent. 
Transfer Loan, standing in the Names of Euuopkans and Natives of /7id?a respectively, on the Hist 
Dcccmiber 1868, the Slst December 1869, and the Slst December 1870, in the Books of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, and in the Books of the Bank of Ireland. 



Bank of England. 

Bank of Iiielani). 

Total. 


Europeans. 

Natives. 

Europeans. 

Nntivcfi. 

India £. 6 per Cent Stock : 

• ill December 1808 

£. a. d. 

10,644,810 0 0 

None 

£. K. d. 

555,184 10 0 

None 

£. a. d. 

17,100,000 - - 

01 December 1809 

10,013,572 - 4 

n 

550,427 10 8 

ff * 

17,200,000 - - 

31 December 1870 

10,078,009 4 8 

#* 

520,400 15 4 

»» ‘ ! 

1 

17,200,000 - - 

liidiu £. 4 per Cent. Stock : I 

31 Deccjiiibcr 1808 

4,400,823 16 1 ] 

»> * 

103,170 4 11 

1 

19 * 

4,(300,000 - - 

31 December 1869 

7,008,825 15 3 

V 

001,174 4 0 

1) 

7,(300,000 - - 

31 Doeomber 1870 

10,270,084 11 7 

ft 

720,010 8 0 

91 

11,000,000 - - 

India £. 4 per Cent. Traiisfor 
Loan : 

31 December 1808 

1,501,575 11 5 

19 

4 

11 

1,504,576 14 6 

31 December 1800 

1,407,330 3 8 

ft 

- 

91 

1,407,330 8 8 

31 December 1870 

1,41 1,402 6 1 

»t 

• 

• 

19 

1,411,402 0 I 


India Office, 1 
20 July 1871,J 


2\ L, Scccamhcy 

Fiiitincial Secretary. 
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At'.t’KNDIX TO REPO&T TSOH THE 


Appendix, No. 15. 


Ai^). No. 16 . STATEJIENT of the Estimated and Acttiae Revenue from Opium, in each 

Year, from 1860-61 to 1869-70, Inclusivo. 






Gross 

Hefunds, 

Roccipts 

flftor 

Charges. 

Net 





Ucccipts. 

BKluciiiig 

llcfuuds. 

Receipts. 

1800^01 

Sketch Estimuto 



£. 

5,478,000 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1,336,000 

£• 

4,148,000 


Actual 

• 

“ 

0,07(1,750 


0,(176,760 

018,467 

6,758,203 

1801-02 

Kcg-iilar Estimate 



0,210,500 

1 


2,050,000 

4,100,600 


Actual 


“ 

0,350,209 

" 

0,3.50,360 

1,440,40.5 

4,000,804 

1802-00 

iliidgot Estiinato 



0,000,000 

i 


3,100,000 

4,200,000 


Actiiitl 

* 

‘ 

8,055,47(1 


8,055,470 

1,856,278 

6,100,108 

180.1-04 

Dmljjct Estiuiatc 

. 


K,000,0(»0 



2,003,600 

5,000,500 


Actual 


* 

0,n;U,001) 

•• 

(1,831,000 

3,300,403 

4,636,600 

1804-0.6 

Jlud^’ct Estiniutr 



8,200,000 



2,254,161 

5,046,830 


Actual 

■ 

i 

7,301,405 

30 

7,001,800 

2,376,081 

4,084,385 

18(55-00 

Budj^ot Estiinutc 

. 


7,723,000 



1,054,800 

6,768,800 


Actnul 


] 

8,518,2(34 

12 

8,518,352 

1,804,270 

1 

6,023,082 

1800-07 

BudLjet Estiiiiafo 

. 

. 

8,500,000 



1,702,940 

6,737,000 


Actual (11 Months) 

• 



0,803,413 i 

6 

0,80.1,408 

1,077,830 

5,726,078 

1807-08 

Biid^rct EBliinnlc 



7,713,750 


. . 

1 

1,070,072 

6,033,778 


Actual 

• 

• 

8,023,508 

32 

8,023/)30 

1,874,121 

7,040,415 

1808-00 

Budf^et Estimate 



8,385,800 



1,0(17,780 

6,478,020 


Actual • - 

• 

* 

8,453,365 

30 

8,463,.120 

1,720,111 

0,783,216 

1800-70 

Budf^ct Estimate 

. 


8,280,540 



1,724,330 

6,662,210 


Actual 



7,053,008 

28 

7,063,070 

1,820,083 

0,132,337 


India Offiro, 1 
20 May 1871. J 


T. L, Seccombe, 

Financial Sccrelar}'. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE EAST INDIA FINANCK. 


Appendix, No* Ifl. 


PAPERS luuicled in by Sir James Elphinstinir^ M.P., 4 July 1871. 


MEMORANDUM of Articlks comj)o»ing a Soldier’s Ration per Day; aud, Stati:3ient of the Avernge 

Cost of European Rations, from IHo? to 18G9 luclusivo. 


Memorandum of Articles composing a Soldier’s Ration i)or Day. 


Autjcleb. 

Q CAN TIT V. 

AuTK'LES. 

Qua^titv. 

Bread - - - - . 

1 

1 11*. 

Sugar 

2} oz. 

Boef or | 

1 lb. 

Salt 

1 oz. 

Mntloii J 




Rice 

4 oz. 

Mixed V7‘gclablc3 - 

R oz. 

Tea j 

oz. 

]*ola<<)es . - - - 

8 oz. 

Coffee 

n oz. 

Ei rewood • - “ 

a lbs. 


EM , — Salt provisions in lieu of Irosh ))ccf are issued twiet‘ a iiioutli in Rurinah, at 1 11). per man }M‘r day, at 0 annas per 1) 
Preserved potatoes, in lieu of vegetal »los, an? also issued at 4 oz. p(ir man j»er day, ut 8 annas per 11). 

K, (i, J/?7/#7’, Colonel, 

Cominirtsiiry Clciicrul. 


STATEMENT of the Average (a)ST of Ratioas j>er Man per l\r()nlli iu llio Presldcney of Madras. 


« T A T 1 0 N M. 

1857. 

185!). 

isr.0, 

IHOJ. 

isr.v. 

1m;3 


1801. 



IHG7. 

18(;8. 

IKGO. 



d. 

P’ 

lif. ft 

P. 

JO, a. 

/’• 

/?» 

«. />, 

Hi. 

a. JK 

Ut. o. 

/'• 

Ih. 

<4. 

P- 

JiA. n. 

/'■ 

Us 

rr, 


Hi 

ti. />, 

lit. ,1. 

/’• 

lO. >4. 

P 

fangalurv .... 

A 

2 

1 

r, & 

4 

7 7 

7 

N 

H . 

7 

1 10 

K !) 

2 

10 

12 

9 

!• 5 

1 

11 

9 

10 

II 

5 h 

u ;i 

If 

8 13 

3 

klUry - - - . 

0 

0 

5 

H 9 

•V 

7 0 

N 

K 

5 8 

7 

8 1 

~ 

8 

12 

1 

10 

n 2 

- 

13 

4 

0 

11 

I 4 

8 3 

3 

7 - 

l(J 

luuuaiioro 

7 

- 

- 

0 lb 

8 

7 « 

!) 

7 

15 C 

8 

12 J 

y 11 

9 

10 

4 

.5 

12 13 

7 

13 

G 

9 

13 

9 7 

Ji .5 

1 

JI 1 

n 

klicut 

7 

(i 

1 

7 b 

1 

7 12 

y 

H 11 9 

K 

15 r. 

9 11 

2 

10 15 

5 

11 4 

3 

12 

14 

8 

12 

7 8 

12 3 

7 

11 G 

8 

lalliapuoruiij .... 

7 

9 

C 

7 12 

0 

8 7 

H 

y 

3 y 

9 

- 10 

9 H 

;• 

10 

•i 

II 

13 4 

4 

13 

7 

2 

12 

8 2 

12 13 

3 

11 n 

7 

lamptc<* - - - 

4 15 

fi 

•} - 

2 

0 , 

3 

M 

- 2 

H 

- r, 

8 12 

3 

10 

4 

7 

10 15 

G 

12 

y 

3 

]() 14 3 

y 1 

& 

11 13 10 

eelubulileo .... 

4 15 

1 

5 lb 

b 

- 


H 

2 . 

H 

2 - 

9 10 

' 

11 

2 

b 

11 12 10 

13 

2 

y 

11 

l2 3 

10 3 

2 

12 11 

A 

Inrtrng ..... 

U 

1 

3 

B I 

<) 

7 13 11 

y 

3 3 

H 

7 4 

10 1 

0 

11 

4 

- 

y 13 

3 

12 

7 

7 

11 

5 8 

10 li 

b 

10 a 

b 

laiuliimtum, VirHfrnpRtnm " 

H 

4 

H 

10 15 

- 

10 0 

2 

10 

. 8 

8 15 - 

0 2 

10 

10 

(i 

8 

9 12 


,7 

1 

y 

13 

14 r, 

11 3 

9 

13 11 

!t 

ecunderabacl .... 

5 

7 

2 

C 3 

M 

5 14 

1 

c 

1 10 

9 

« 7 

8 5 

4 

h 

10 

3 

11 5 

1 

U 

- 

f-; 

Jl 

u ■ 

7 11 

8 

9 0 

2 

rlchinopoly - - - 

A 

2 

3 

!) 11 


9 }t 

r, 

10 

1 3 

9 

5 0 

y 7 

5 

13 

4 11 

11 14 

4 

12 13 

8 

' 12 

I 8* 

12 2 

8 

10 15 

8 

k^nllinirtoii .... 

U 11 

b 

13 11 

H 

11 1 

.5 

11 

3 H 

10 

4 1 

11 2 

0 

12 

0 

4 

10 II 

V 

n 

9 

r, 

12 

9 9 

12 9 


12 8 

6 

Laii|;oon ..... 

IC 

fl 11 

IH 3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 JO 1 

HI J5 

4 

11 

b 1(1 

11 5 

1 



- 

IG 

8 10 

13 10 

8 

M H 

A 

tiycitmow .... 

10 15 10 

11 0 11 

11 7 

9 

- 

- 

11 


10 10 

0 

9 

7 

3 

ID y 

3 

17 

5 

5 

12 

1 - 

13 8 

4 

13 G 

H 

'onirhoo - - - - - 

lii 

0 11 

10 3 


13 8 

5 

- 

• 

i:{ 

10 10 

ir. 3 

3 

13 

11 

10 

11 5 

7 

i7 

13 

2 

13 

- b 

1.5 5 

7 

IH 1 

1 

Tutal . - - 

120 13 

- 

143 10 

■■ 

111 9 11 

105 

y 0 

139 

0 2 

1.'.0 3 

y 

lOO 

7 


170 8 

|l 


11 

li 

187 

- n 

170 - 

7 

177 13 1 

yerAR:o eoHt of lluliuna i>('r\ 
miin per iiiutilli > . .j 

H 

7 

.1 

9 9 

3 

8 3 


8 

12 9} 

y 

5 - 

JO - 

3 

11 

1 

7 

II r. 

11 

12 

(i 

I 

12 

7 (* 

n 5 

4 

11 13 

8 

Kfjpiktrd rate uf Hationii ) 
per nioiiih . . 

0. 

5 

4 

0 5 

4 

0 5 

4 

r, 

5 4 

r 

.5 4 

[ 

0 ."i 

4 

r 

5 

1 

G 5 

4 

G 

5 

4 

ft 

5 4 

6 5 

4 

G 5 4 

lMff«ronc«i in Kkcmi - 

9 

1 11 

3 3 

11 

• 

1 13 

8 

2 

7 5i 

: 

V. 15 8 j 

3 10 11 

1 

12 

3 


n 

fi 

“ 

!) 

») 

2 a ; 

5 

- 

.5 A 

1 

i 


Til'-' liK for 112 Veurs 


A 1 


]• 


uoniiniMary Oennrtl'* Oflli:#», MadrM, 
Februury 187U. 


i:. a. MiUn-, foloriel, 

Cuti>iiii<«;irv (iciicral. 



AJ'PENDIX TO BBPORT FROH THE 


STATEMENT of the Cost of Coffee, Cheeka, and 


COFFEE, Ptiunds, per Rupee. 


CHENNA, 


STATIONS. 


Buugolurc - 

Cclinry 

Cannanore - 
Calicut 


I860. 

1861. 

J862. 

1863. 

1661. 

1666. 

1666. 

1867. 

1S68. 

1869. 

1860. 

1661. 

I 1662. 

. 1863. 

f .h, (K. 

I bs. oz. 

Lhs. uz. 

Lh> vz. 

IM, oz. 

Lbs. oz 

l.bs. oz. 

Lbt. oz. 

Lb$. oz. 

jL6f. oz. 

Lhz. ox 

Lbi. oz. 

U)8. 02, 

Lbz, oz\ 

4 11 

4 5 

.3 6 

3 9 

3 9 

3 12 

3 10 

3 10 

6 li 

6 3 

41 14 

47 14« 

50 8 

61 12 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3, 1 

3 4 

3 4 

3 P 

3 9 

4 4 

4 0 

65 0 

64 6 

66 0 

.f48 -I 
122 12 j 

4 7 

4 8 

3 8 

3 2 

3 8 

3 12 

3 12 

3 8 

3 8 

4 10 

32 0 

81 9 

33 1 

36 10 

3 7 

3 8 

3 8 

3 4 

3 c 

3 5 

a 1 

3 1 

3 2 

3 3 

26 0 

26 8 

24 8 

24 0 


MalUapooruiii - - 4 1 18 3 7 3 0 3 13 3 8 

Kawpicu ---- - « - • 

fiectabuIJec 

Madras, Fort St. Cieoit;e 4 4 4 4 3 3 .3 « 3 0 3 5 

Maaiilipatain, Vixaga- 

patatn, 

SecunrltTabad - - 3 1 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 2 1*5 

Trifliinopoly - • 3 (» 3 1 3 0 3 0 3 2 3 0 

Wdlhigton- - 4 S 4 4 4 2 3 3 3 8 3 12 

Rangoon ---j- - -.j-. 

Thycluiew - - - • I'umi Ala Irai* I - 

Tonplioo , . - J - _ 

Totat- - - - 31 );> 3 30 0 2-' 3 o .h .'!I 7 


3 2 3 3 


CO 0 59 0 59 0 40 0 27 0 


4 6 4 4 4C 0 41 0 40 0 39 0 33 0 

1)6 0 65 0 61 0 66 0 65 0 


3 1 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 2 1*5 

3 (» 3 1 3 0 3 0 3 2 3 0 

-' IS 4 4 4 2 3 3 3 8 3 12 

- j' Drspalrliod luiin AIu irai« | — — — 

- 31 );> ;;i 0 ;jo (j 2=' i» 3o .h .'!I 7 



32 0 31 0 

34 0 35 0 

42 0 36 0 

26 0 26 0 
0.) 0 30 0 

Pailily iKHiM’d. 


43 0 23 0 24 12 

36 4 70 4 1)6 0 

56 0 41 0 34 0 

S« 0 40 0 24 0 

68 8 43 3 43 *0 


Arrrngc pir taCii Yrar 3 14 j 3 12 j 0 <5 | 3 2 3 6 | 3 H | 3 7 3 3 

Avcruf.'/: upon lO yt tuh' 3 ll». 8 rz. jirr rupee. 


31 2 36 14 4 S3 14 476 16 632 13 6U8 3 389 12 

«..<••• AlinnVlt* — — fcj— - - . 

3 12 4 li 10 6 39 10 44 6 42 6 32 16 

Average njum lu yt si- a' prices, 


Commissary (*eiiersil*» ( iHu-e, Ala<lro»,*\^ 
February 1870. J 


STAIEMEXT oftho Cost uf Bread, Beef, and 



s T A T 1 0 :v S. 

1 


Lbs. 0 :. 

BangaUne - - - 

16 11' 

Bvllary , - - 

13 0 

Rnm.iudi'o<w.; - • 

10 0 

Caummoi c - 

15 e- 

Calicut 

hi 0 

Alalliapuorum - 

12 8 

Kuinplce - 

2> 0 

Scctubuildce 

22 0 

^ludras, Mount, Ac, 

9 0 

Alasiilipntiitu, Viz';;*!- 

10 0 

putauu 


SKi'*jind(‘vabjd 

17 0 

Tiiebiiiopsily 

8 0 

Wellington 

7 8 

■Rarigsien - - 

8 «> 

Thyetiiiew - - - 

9 0 

Tongboo - - - 

7 9 

' Tota i, ► - - 

2(J2 4 

Average per wu b A'^car 

v^'* 

12 lOj 


nil I! AD. iN.imiD per Rupee. 

|8i,t). j I8sll, j i.-dp. ! l^(;3, j lM«i4. I iMi5. I iMlfi. ISfw. 1868. lf-69. 186{f. 


f . hg . I \'. 

u 12{ 


6 7 8 0 

6 0 7 8 

6 9 6 9 

13 0 11 6 


1*2 0 12 6 0 

It (» 8 6 0 

12 6 12 72 

4 8 8 7 8 

0 12 0 10 0 

0 7J 0 71 O 

11 1,32 8 116 8 


Ll/s. 01 . Lh. {> 2 . 

12 8 12 11 

14 0 18 0 

10 0 13 0 


15 12 13 0 


173 2 ; 163 U 


Avcrngepertaeli A^car 12 lOH 12 lOj,! 12 I2-. 10 Ij, 8 4 8 4 7 5 8 12 10 13 10 4 12 9 12 11 12 11 10 


Avenigo upon 10 yeai-ft* pricch, IOHih. 2 o*. per rupee. 


1861. 

ISO 

1 

'• ! 

i-sfia. 

Lbs. 

oz. 

Lbs. 

oz. 

Lbs. oz 

13 

0 

13 

3 

10 1 

16 

0 

16 

8 

17 K 

7 

4 

11 

0 

7 ( 

10 

7 

17 

1 2 

11 1 

16 

7 

14 

2 

11 i 

16 

0 

1j 

0 

12 11 

14 

0 

14 

0 

9 i 

14 

0 

14 

0 

9 I 

11 

8 

11 

0 

6 1 

10 

12 

10 

1 

IT 

21 

0 

10 

0 

16 I 

12 

8 

12 

9 

9 J 

9 

0 

11 

2 

9 ! 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 1 : 

11 

0 

U 

0 

9 ' 

6 

8 

6 

7 

6 11 

1 

202 

13 

202 

12 

j 168 1. 

12 

11 

12 

11 

•v 

10 , 

Average upon 10 yeara' 


ittiiaary GeneraVs Office, Madma, 
February 1870. , 



SELECT COMMITTEE ON EAST INDIA FINANCE. 


Paddy Straw, Pounds, per Rupee, from 1860 to 1869. 

Poundi, per Rupee. PADDY STRAW, Poumle, per Rupee. 

18U6. 1866. • J867. im. 1809. IPfiO. 1 1801. 1802. 18C.‘]. I IROI. 1865. I 1800. 


15 5 20 2 43 6 07 8 

25 6 25 12 25 7 32 4 

25 0 23 0 24 a 23 8 

25 0 21 0 37 0 22 0 




35 lb». 0 ox. pi r rupee 


MuTTt>N, Pounds, per Rupee, froni 18 ()() to 1869 . 

Pound*! per Rupee. 

IBO-l, ! 1805. I It-OO. I 1807. I 1808. j l.'-Ofl. 


70 4 

M.i 12 2 , 190 7 

!. . ' 

j 159 10 j 14 j 


Avtr.tue t!p«m lO jnie 

(s, 162 ll». l.")()z. per rupee 


A’. C. 

('(.tininiH.siliy UutitM'iil. 


(iZ. /.is. 0^. 

11 12 12 4 

14 b n 12 


l;-66. 

1867. 

1 868. 

Jjh'. oz. 

Lbn. o:. 

LI'S. (K 

10 6 

9 6 

H < 

11 0 

1.5 0 

15 - 


Lb^. or. 
14 0 


JM. o:. ; 
1.3 W 


f B 0 I 
I 5 0 ; 
b 4 ' 


MIJTI'O.Y, PiiUMils juT lUipci?, 

r'-; i 

1 j I' ft-l. j I ! li^'jll, 

I ^ i 

/,iv. I’r. : lJi\. oz. Lb,s. o:‘.\ Uk. dz, 

10 0 I 11 0 ; b 7 n 

0 0 7 9 0 0 b 2 

0 b 4 0 5 0 ! .f •; J' 

It 4 0 

5 5 8 4 0 4 0 

t; 4 : 5 0 4 10 4 0 


. ! Lha. (c. Li 
! 6 0 


0 \f\ 0 12 


MO 11 13 10 11 98 11 0 , 12 12 

10 2 11 11 14 0 « 0 8 0 I 8 4 

i 

J7 0 10 0 13 1 U 8 10 0 I 13 0 


b 8 .'0 0 7 0 

10 B 10 !) n B 

*5 0 7 1 0 9 

10 8 BO 8 0 

5 8 5 5 5 4 


8 9 10 8 

5 0 6 9 

HO 7 8 



l;s 0 10 9 
10 b to 0 


8 8 10 8 1 

I 

7 8 2 



7 3 

sS 0 

6 6 

.*> 14 

7 0 

(1 4 

1 0 

1 9 

2 10 

2 10 

1 10 

1 10 

H 

83 13 


IGo 5 147 9 145 3 140 7 1 19 0 | M.'J 12 123 15 124 14 | 121 5] 104 9 I 107 Oj 80 o| 9.3 .5 j «| 83 13 

I 


. 10 B 1» 3 !' • 8 12 9 B 9 0 

•^pricci, 10 lb. 6 u*. per rupee. 



JS* 0, MWefy Colonel, 

CommiNary Genera] 
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APPENDIX TO BKPOBT FBOM THE 


STATEMENT of the Cost of VeoetaBlsb, Eioi 


VKOETABLESi Poum.<4r per Rupee. 


STATIONS. 




i ' ' 


I 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 ‘ 



■~****^ 



mm 

immmmt 




IH«0. 

im. 

1802. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

IttBD. 

1867, 

1868. 

1869. 

1860. 

1801. 


1863 




Ms. 

0£, 

Lbs. oz. 

Lbs. 

OZ. 

Lbs. 

OZ. 

Lbs. 

oz. 

Lbs. 

OZ. 


oz. 

Lh. 

OZ. 

Lbs. 

OZ. 

Lbs. 

OZ. 

lbs. 

OZ. 

Lbs. oz. 

L^. 

OZ. 

Us. i 

Bengnlore • 

• 


30 

0 

28 

4 

36 

0 

57 

12 

65 

9 

53 

8 


8 

49 12 

40 

5 

48 

6 

27 

1 

20 8 

20 

1 

25 

Bellary 

- 


91) 

0 

93 

0 

85 

8 

/»3 

\^60 

Oj 



60 

0 

55 

0 

73 

« 

0 

129 

0 


0 

18 

0 

18 0 

22 

0 

21 

Ramnndroog 

- 


50 

(» 

50 

0 

15 

0 

30 

0 



40 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

40 

0 

16 

0 

18 0 

19 

0 

16 

Cannanoru • 

- 


30 

0 

29 

H 

35 

0 

32 

0 



30 

3 

23 

0 

23 

0 

27 

D 

2S 

12 

22 

10 

2S 11 

24 

0 

23 

Calicut 

- 


32 

0 

34 

0 

32 

u 

35 

0 



28 

0 

23 

D 

20 

8 

27 

0 

32 

D 

• 17 

0 

16 12 

10 

12 

16 1 

MiUliapoonim 

- 


30 

0 

30 

0 

85 

u 

35 

7 

28 

2 

22 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

19 1 

18 

4 

19 

Kariiptce ^ 

- 


UO 

0 

(iO 

4) 

72 

0 

70 

0 

70 

0 

65 

0 

52 

0 

58 

0 

75 

D 

51 

0 

33 

0 

33 0 

36 

D 

27 

Soetobuliit^* 

• 

- 

(ii) 

0 

68 

0 

72 
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